TV for Adults 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
ever since the day that FCC Chairman 
Newton Minow referred to television as a 
“vast wasteland,” one congressional 
committee after another has been hold- 
ns hearings on how to improve televi- 

on. 

With these hearings in mind, it is par- 
ticularly refreshing to find a commercial 
television station doing an outstanding 
job in the public affairs field. And, I am 
happy to report that the station is in 
Missouri-St. Louis, to be specific— 
KMOX-TV, owned and operated by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

On March 18, 1962, the New York 
Times carried an article by Joan Barthel 
on how this television station is teaching 
adults to read and write. The program 
on KMOX-TV has served as a model for 
other stations to follow. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article of March 18, 1962, be 
Printed in the Recorp in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 18, 1962] 
Learn To Reap: TV ron ADULTS 
(By Joan Barthel) 

The concept of television studio as class- 
room is no longer a novelty. Nowadays the 
home screen serves up instruction on the 
Subshell structure of the atom and the 
€raphing of equations. It helps, of course, 
if the viewer already has an advanced degree 
or two. Those who do not can still learn to 
sing a French song or to drive a car. 

Just when it would appear that TV teach- 
ing has become routine, though, a television 
Station here has celebrated the second an- 
Riversary of an educational venture that is 
anything but routine. For at a time when 
Most adult TV classes deal with status sub- 
Jects such as physics and calculus, KMOX-TV 
teaches grownups to read and write. 

Six mornings a week, all year round, 
KMOX-TV presents a series of adult educa- 
tional programs called “PS. 4," after the 
Station’s channel number. “Learn To Read” 
is a twice-weckly part of this experiment in 
What KMOX-TV calls grassroots education. 

William L. Tybura, the principal of an 
elementary school, conducts the program, 


Working with “an ease] and ad ubs.“ Though - 


the akilis taught are basic ones, Mr. Tybura, 
au experienced teacher of literacy classes 
aud remedial reading, is careful not to talk 
down to his students. 

Letter sounds are illustrated with such 
®ophistications as “There has been a strange 
Change in the way Ann speaks to Jake these 
days.” A good deal of poetry is used, not only 
tor inspirational purposes, but also to dem- 
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onstrate how poets worked with syllables, 
just as the viewer must. 

“Learn To Read” is televised on an 18- 
month basis. The average nonreading adult 
usually can progress in that time to a sixth- 
grade reading level, but Mr. Tybura em- 
phasizes that this will not be accomplished 
solely through TV watching, and he has pre- 
pared supplementary aids, which are sent 
without charge from the KMOX-TV mail 
room to anyone requesting them. More than 
1,200 items of self-help material have gone 
out, and Mr. Tybura admits to feeling “buoy- 
ant“ about it all. 

SERVICE 


He is not the only one who feels that way. 
Phillp J. Hickey, superintendent of instruc- 
tion for the St. Louls public schools, is 
enthusiastic, for he sees a direct relationship 
between adult illiteracy and the achieve- 
ments of schools. 

School officials have worked so closely with 
KMOX-TV since the programs were in the 
planning stage that the announcement of the 
premiere of “P.S. 4” in early 1960 was made 
jointly by Mr. Hickey and Gene Wilkey, gen- 
eral manager of the station. 

For its part, KMOx -T is gratified because 
it feels it is serving the needs of the com- 
munity—the St. Louis area numbers nearly 
73,000 adult illiterates. The station's con- 
tribution is all the more significant because 
it is not an educational facility, but a com- 
mercial channel owned by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Since “Learn To Read“ was inaugurated, 
the enormous usefulness of television in com- 
bating the national problem of the nearly 
8 million Americans classified as “functional 
illiterates” has come to be recognized on 
more than a one-city scale, Another com- 
mercial station that has assumed the role 
of reading instructor to adults is WFIL-TV 
in Philadelphia, whose “Operation Alphabet” 
began in January of last year. 

Response was so enthusiastic that the 
program is back on the air this year, and 
a grant from the Annenberg School of Com- 
munications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has enabled WFIL—TV to offer the tapes 
at no charge to other TV stations. 

It would seem from all this that perhaps 
the unfortunate “elther-or” relationship that 
has existed between television and reading 
is being replaced by profitable cooperation. 

A further indication of this cooperation 18 
an experiment begun by KMOX-TY last fall, 
a television reading service described by 
Fred Heywood, director of information sery- 
ices, simply as “an attempt to get people 
reading again.” 

Each month KMOX-TV supplies a list of 
worthwhile network and local programs— 
entertainment shows and feature films as 
well as the exclusively educational—to a 
committee of local educators and librarians, 
which responds with a list of books logically 
tied in with the programs. 

The station prints the lists—more than 
6,000 a month—and distributes them to li- 
braries and to schools. At the last count, 
850. public, private, and parochial schools 
were participating. 

KMOX-~TV's many educational activities— 
“P.S. 4," the reading service, and other off- 
beat ventures, including a weekly televised 
lecture on “Communism and Freedom” in 
cooperation with St. Louis University—were 
described by Parker Wheatley, the station’s 
director of public affairs, as attempts “to 


change a substantial portion of TV from an 
entertainment to an entertaining education- 
al experience” and “to raise the educational 
levels of the community.” While it is not 
particularly unusual for a television station 
to make such statements, it is somewhat less 
usual for a local station to realize its objec- 
tives in so many tangible ways. 


Western Electronics Orders Go National 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, the West will account for more 
than one-fourth of all electronic manu- 
facturing in the United States. In so . 
doing, it will continue to provide the 
tethnological leadership that has enabled 
this Nation to far surpass all others in 
the development and application of elec- 
tronic science to modern living. 

Many large and significant military 
contracts are being fulfilled by electronic 
companies in the Western States. The 
number of military awards that have 
been made in this region are evidence of 
the West's technological capabilities and 
of the western firms’ outstanding per- 
formance in quality, price, and delivery 
dependability. 

An estimated 215,000 people were di- 
rectly employed in electronics in the 
Western States at the beginning of this 
year. Many thousands more have jobs 
in allied industries that are dependent 
upon electronics. 

But the significance of electronic ac- 
tivity in such States as California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Arizona is felt by 
factories and business firms clear across 
the continent. For western companies 
buy materials, components, and equip- 
ment for production of military end-use 
items in the West from 49 States. More- 
over, the buying throughout the United 
States is done not just by one or a few 
western companies, but by many. 

For example, more than 90 percent of 
electronic companies in the West buy 
materials in the State of New York. 
More than 80 percent do procurement 
in Illinois, Massachusetts, and New Jer- 
sey. Well over half of the western firms 
buy in such States as Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, which have widely publicized 
depressed areas. 

Evidence of widespread procurement 
by western companies was obtained in a 
special survey conducted in March 1962, 
by the Western Electronic Manufactur- 
ers Association—WEMA. All WEMA 
member companies, some 325 in number, 
received questionnaires requesting them 
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to specify the States in which they pur- 
chase materials, components, or equip- 
ment for the production of military end- 
use items. A total of 156 companies— 
mostly in California—responded. The 
survey participants ranged from very 
small companies to the largest electronic 
complexes in the West. 

It is highly significant that 6 out of 
every 7 participating companies are 
small business firms—fewer than 500 
employees—by Government definition. 
Thus, the survey results are not distorted 
by the widespread buying of a few large 
companies. Rather, the results show 
that States across the Nation benefit 
from the procurement practices of many 
western companies. 

Shown below, by State, is the percent- 
age of western electronic companies pur- 
chasing materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment for military end-use items in each 
individual State: 

Percent of companies purchasing in each 

State 
Rank of State: 


On a regional basis WEMA’s figures 
show 52 percent of its firms place orders 
in the west north-central region, 58 per- 
cent in the west south-central region, 
94 percent in the east-north-central re- 
gion, 34 percent in the east south-central 
region, 56 percent in the south Atlantic 
region, 97 percent in the middle Atlantic 
region and 88 percent in the New Eng- 
land region. 
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Often overlooked in the maze of indus- 
try statistics is the real reason for the 
West’s leadership in electronics—the 
technology.capability that has been de- 
veloped by western firms. Since 1957, 
total employment in electronics in the 
West has increased 75 percent—from 
123,200 to 215,000. In this same 5-year 
period, the number of graduate engi- 
neers in electronics in the West has gone 
up 100 percent—from 17,000 to 34,000. 
Nearly one of every six employees in elec- 
tronic manufacturing firms in the West 
today has at least one degree in engi- 
neering. 

A recent survey of WEMA member 
companies has shown that western elec- 
tronic companies invest from each sales 
dollar five times as much in research and 
development as the average manufac- 
turing firm in the United States. Elec- 
tronic manufacturers in the West re- 
ported that in 1961 they invested 8.5 
percent of sales in research and develop- 
ment. This compares to only 1.7 per- 
cent for all U.S. manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

In summary, the West has been pacing 
electronic growth in the United States 
and will continue to do so because the 
companies in the Western States have 
built up a tremendous technological ca- 
pability that is unequaled anywhere. 
By investing heavily in research and de- 
velopment—and by exercising sound 
technical management—they expect to 
increase their share of the steadily ex- 
panding U.S. electronic market. 


Freedom—Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E, MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Lowell Schmidt of Huron, S. Dak., who 
is the senior vice president of Sertoma 
International has delivered a very excel- 
lent address on why we have freedom in 
America today and why we have a con- 
tinuing pursuit of freedom in other sec- 
tions of the world by oppressed people. 

Mr. Schmidt in his outstanding ad- 
dress points out some of the pitfalls 
which face all of us if we do not remain 
alert to the dangers confronting our con- 
tinuing efforts to remain free. Mr. 
Schmidt points out that we must re- 
member that our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is universal and provides that 
all men everywhere are created equal. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM—WHY 
(By Lowell Schmidt) 

When Saul of Tarsus set out on his jour- 
nery to Damascus, the whole of the known 
world lay in bondage. There was one state 
and it was Rome. There was one master 
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for it all, and he was Tiberius Caesar. Every- 
where there was civil order, for the arm of 
the Roman law was long. Everywhere there 
was stability, In government and in society, 
for the centurions saw that it was so. 

But everywhere there was something else, 
too, There was oppression, for those who 
were not the friends of Tiberius Caesar, The 
tax gatherer took the grain from the flelds 
and the flax from the spindle to feed the 
legions or fill the hungry treasury from 
which divine Caesar furnished the circus 
rather than bread. There was the execu- 
tioner to quiet those whom Caesar disliked. 
What was man for but to serve Caesar? 
There was persecution of men who dared 
think differently, or read strange manu- 
scripts or whose tribes came not from Rome. 
Most of all, there was everywhere a con- 
tempt for human life. What was one man 
more or less in a crowded world? 

But then a light came into the world and 
a Man from Galilee defied Caesar and offered 
a new kingdom in which each man could 
walk upright and bow to none but his God. 
The light shone brightly along the road to 
Damascus but Paul of Tarsus was sore 
afraid. He feared that other Caesars, other 
prophets, might one day persuade men that 
man was nothing but a slave and men might 
yield their birthright for pottage and walk 
no more in freedom. So Paul spoke these 
words: “Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of bond- 
age.” 

In the year 1776 the governments of the 
whole world were totalitarian—some a little 
less than others. The kings claimed to rule 
by divine right. Even England, the home of 
Magna Carta, was so oppressive that the 
American colonies revolted in spite of Eng- 
land's great military power. Canada to our 
north was controlled by the British; the 
country west of the Mississippi River and to 
our south, Florida, Mexico and across to 
California was governed by Spain, as also 
was most of Central and South America. 

The United States, a new little country of 
3 million people, was surrounded by 
totalitarian governments. In spite of this, 
the principles of liberty and self-govern- 
ment were spreading throughout the world. 
The French soon threw off the yoke of their 
king—reforms in England and most of the 
European countries—Mexico, South and Cen- 
tral America freed themselves from Spain. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote to John Adams to 
1821: “The flames kindled on the 4th of 
July 1776, have spread over too much of the 
globe to be extinguished by the feeble engines 
of despotism.” 

Until 1914 when World War I broke out, 
personal Hberty and self-government were 
spreading throughout the world. The democ- 
racy in these United States was a beacon 
light for the oppressed people everywhere. 

But democracy was sadly neglected—it 
lasted 6 months in Russia, 14 years in Ger- 
many. We lacked vigilance, indulged in 
“progressive education,“ buried American his- 
tory and our principles of government under 
a mass of social studies. We allowed ter- 
mites of disloyal citizens within and sub- 
versive propaganda from without to cloud 
our vision. Appeasement in high places and 
the lies and power of the Fascists, Nazis, and 
Communists led inevitably to World War II. 
Mussolini and Hitler were eliminated, the 
evil they had turned loose in the world was 
not, 

We recognized Russia, helped her in 
World War II and afterward, and allowed 
too many Americans to flaunt subversive 
conduct. Stalin and communism conse- 
quently survived and began gobbling up 
nations that embraced freedom and self- 
government between World Wars. 
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We are now again back to the totalitar- 
ian atmosphere of 1776, and facing the 
Greatest dangers since we became a nation. 

There was a time when our way of life 
in America was simpler and easier, when 
human values seemed more nearly black 
and white, when the currents of national 
Pride ran more strongly than they do now. 

As a kid growing up on the prairies of 
South Dakota some 50 years ago, I often 
listened to the yarns of the old sodbusters 
ds they sat around the hot stove in my 
father’s farm implement store on a winter's 
evening. They were leathery old pioneers 
who had lived through drought and blizzard 
and the devastation of several grasshopper 
years. They had subsisted on very little 
and in the end had taken that raw plains 
country by the scruff of the neck and turned 
it into a rather gracious and smiling land. 
They or their fathers had braved a long 
tea voyage to come to a land that they knew 
only as a land of promise. They well knew 
What they had left and, even more keenly, 
What they had found. My grandparents 
Were part of this sturdy group that drove 
from Wisconsin to South Dakota in a cov- 
` ered wagon, determined to prove the Goy- 
ernment was wrong in betting a quarter sec- 
tion of homestead land that they would not 
Survive the first winter. 

Some of these men were veterans of the 
Civil War. They had a deep and justifiable 
Pride in what they were accomplishing but 
&bove all, they possessed an abiding faith in 
the future of America. 

In those day the 4th of July orators called 

ca “the land of opportunity” and 
“the greatest country on earth” and we be- 
lieved them. In our homes, our schools, and 
Our churches, we were taught pride in our 
country, and on holidays the bands played 
and the flags waved. It never occurred to 
anyone that all this was unsophisticated or 
corny. 


In this brief half century we have had to 
up and take our place among the na- 
the world. It is painful and con- 


told by people who don't really 
know us, and who don't know what America 
is and seem to care less, that we are 


ne new, hungry, insecure nations grow 
‘ough their adolescence into maturity, in 
e family of nations—49 born since the 
end of World War Il—we must learn to un- 
derstand them. Some of the things they 
1 May shock us, but somehow we must 
"arn to get along with them. The dreams 
du man finally shape the world, no matter 
N Color or his home. The world is changing. 
ations and peoples 
dare too to dream with us the four great 
ams of men and they are: 
aye A world at peace; (2) a decent stand- 
d of living; (8) independence and self-gov- 
t; and (4) human dignity. 
the dream of peace, Communists have 
headway toward dominating the 
Minds of men. Peace has always been in 
wae minds but now it is becoming urgent. 
ars now can have no winners. People are 
Teally thinking about peace, and they are 


that we have ignored - 
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ready to follow anyone who promises them 
peace. The Communists capitalize on this, 
trying to picture Khrushchev as a man of 
peace. The bulk of the world's people care 
little whether the world is capitalist or 
Communist—they just want on the side 
they think will bring them the kind of 
world they want to live in. One-third of the 
world has not yet made up its mind, and it 
can swing the balance of power. The Com- 
munists identify only themselves with 
peace, and the capitalists with war. They 
fall to tell the world, and somehow we 
must find a way to tell them, that only law 
and order brings peace. Order requires law, 
the rule of law and not of man. We have 
replaced law and order for shootings be- 
tween families, then between communities, 
then between States. We have the last big 
step to go, to bring it between nations. 
The kind of peace promised by the Commu- 
nists is the peace of a jail. Not one na- 
tion has chosen to go behind the Iron Cur- 
tain of its own volition. Each has been 
dragged in by revolution and a wall built to 
try to keep them there. There are no pass- 
ports out, no clamor to get in, 

The dreams of a decent standard of liv- 
ing has stemmed from the shrinking of the 
modern world. The 1 billion people who 
go to bed hungry each night no longer think 
everybody else is hungry too. In various 
ways they know that in some lands there 
is abundance. 

No one can deny that Americans are 
awakening to the pressing need for a great- 
er understanding of and appreciation of our 
heritage of freedom. Those who can or will 
do anything about it are few. Wein Sertoma 
are proud to have had a freedom program 
for a number of years. You have seen eyl- 
dences of it all around you during this week 
and particularly today. We are continuing 
to give students in selected grades of our 
schools copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and tell them the story of free- 
dom. 

In December it was my privilege to repre- 
sent Sertoma International at Valley Forge, 
Pa, Former President Eisenhower dedicated 
the cornerstone of a Freedoms Center being 
built by Freedom’s Foundation. For some 
years, Sertoma clubs have helped sponsor 
this fine, capable organization which is in 
the forefront of those devoted to 
our heritage of freedom and our way of 
life. We believe most Americans would like 
to share in building this freedom shrine 
and Sertoma clubs urged this participa- 
tion during Freedom Week. Your dollar will 
help build a library and research buildings 
to house collection and dissemination of 
freedom information and studies. When 
completed, it will be open to all men who 
would learn more of freedom. In particular, 
it will be used by foreign exchange students 
for a 1-week indoctrination in the American 
way of life. Facilities will be provided to 
handle at least 400 such students each 
month. 

Those who participate in this project will 
be joining other distinguished Americans, 
tor Dwight D. Eisenhower is hononary chair- 
man, and Herbert Hobver is honorary presi- 
dent. The many other outstanding Ameri- 
cans serving this organization prove its high 
character and dedicated purpose. 

The difference between life behind the 
Iron Curtain and our way of life is essen- 
tially freedom. Freedom of choice, freedom 
to decide where to live and where to work. 
Friends who have visited in East Germany 
and Moscow all tell of sad faces and dejec- 
tion—yes, the freedom to laugh and the 
freedom to use cream in a cup of coffee, or 
to drink it black. 

We can't do everything at once, but we 
can do something at once. 

We hear much today of the phrase, "Better 
Red than dead.” Have we adopted a middle 
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of the road course of “half dead and half 
Red"? 

Tou bet liberty and freedom have a price. 
Tt is listed at the end of the Declaration of 
Indpendence: “and for the support of this 
declaration, with firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

There can be no question of “Why Free- 
dom?“ The only question is, What can we 
do about it? . 

There is no place in America for part - 
time patriots. Communism is no simple 
threat. It is a sinister and deadly conspiracy 
which can be conquered only by an alert, in- 
formed citizenry, dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the principles on which America was 
founded. 

A logical approach in our schools may well 
be to bring the student's mind to focus on 
the Iron Curtain and then ask them, and 
ask them again and again, to continue to 
search for the answer, Why do the Commu- 
nists need this curtain? 

It is not patriotism but blind nationalism 
that we must forestall. American patriotism 
has always been rooted in principles larger 
than America, The whole point of the Dec- 
laration of Independence is its universality— 
that all men, not just Americans, are en- 
dowed by their Creator with equal and in- 
alienable rights. In all our great wars we 
have sought self-determination and an end 
to war. Our patriotism not only permits us 
to love both the Russians and the Chinese, 
but our consistent dedication to the brother- 
hood of man demands it. We abhor only the 
tyrants who enslave. I believe we have it in 
us to dream and to achieve, to be gallant 
and proud, to stand up and be counted; to 
really be Americans, 


Is the Press in Trouble? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ran across 
the following article by William O'Toole 
in the Columbian magazine, and want 
to call it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers. 

Because of the obvious bias and prej- 
udice on the part of the major part of 
the press in the trade legislation (H.R. 
9900), I had about lost my sense of 
balance in trying to get a reasonable 
amount of press for my committee's long 
and hard program of hearings on the 
impact of imports on U.S. employment. 

I am happy to see that an expert says 
things from which a public official backs 
away. 

I have had any number of reporters, 
covering our hearings, tell me that he 
wrote the “stuff” but it was wastebasket- 
ed by the editors or publishers. 

The sad part is that because of the 
selfishness of the press media, that owns 
its newsprint supply out of the States 
and the influence of foreign based Amer- 
ican profiteers and exploiters, the Ameri- 
can economy in serious danger. 

Perhaps a few more Members of the 
House will stop before being overly in- 
fluenced by the once proud free Ameri- 
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ean press, which, according to the 
O'Toole article, are becoming mere 
commercial enterprises.” 

Maybe this explains their support for 
the new trade program which is nothing 
but a commercial enterprise in spite 
of the scare headlines and the bleeding 
heart editorials: 

Is THE PRESS IN TROUBLE? 
_ (By William O'Toole) 

The number of newspapers purchased by 
Americans is at an alltime high: 85 million 
copies, daily average. Yet, since the end of 
World War II, newspapers have been disap- 
pearing or merging at a steady rate. The 
incident of Los Angeles is only too sadly 
typical, Although it is experiencing a popu- 
lation increase of fantastic proportions, Los 
Angeles started the new year of 1962 with a 
50 percent drop in its number of daily news- 
papers. Where there had been four, sud- 
denly there were only two newspapers in the 
mushrooming City of the Angels. 

On CBS each week, 15 minutes of valuable 
television time is set aside for Charles Col- 
lingwood or some guest to point out what- 
ever errors of commission or omission the 
press may have made during the previous 7 
days. Mr. Collingwood never seems to be at 
a loss for material. 

Traditionally the tosser of brickbats at 
what is phony and false in society, the press 
now finds itself in the new position of being 
on the receiving end. 

What caused a profession that ranked high 
for integrity to come under attack and 
shrivel up the way American journalism has? 
If it were just a 15-minute program of criti- 
cism on TV (plus the occasional, explosive 
and emotional attacks on the press by Jack 
Paar when he had his late night show) then 
serious concern might not be warranted. 
But there have been criticisms from inside 
the press as well as outside. The trade pa- 
pers of journalism are not as backslapping as 
they used to be. Even at such mutual-ad- 
miration-society gatherings of the past 
the publishers’ conventions * * * no at- 
tempt is made to deny that the press is in 
trouble. 

“Newspapers should serve a deeper pur- 
pose than most of them do.” ¥ 

This is from no outside source of criticism, 
It is a statement made by Mark F. Ethridge, 
publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times. He made it in a pamphlet called 
“The Press" which was issued recently by 
the Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, an agency of the Fund for the 
Republic, which was set up by the Ford 
Foundation, 

Mr. Ethridge also wrote in the pamphlet 
that, instead of explaining the issues of 
the world, there seemed to be a trend for 
newspapers to become mere commercial 
enterprises. 

“Some publishers think it doesn't make 
much difference what a paper says as long 
as the balance sheet is all right,” Mr. Eth- 
ridge wrote. “Well, it makes a great deal of 
difference what the paper says; it does to 
me and I think it should to the American 
people.” 

Anticipating the journalistic tragedy in 
Los Angeles, Mr. Ethridge wrote that there 
was a tendency among many papers to cut 
costs or dissolve rather than improve quality 
to meet the problems of steadily rising costs 
and increased competition from television 
for advertising revenues. 

“This is distressing to me because I think 
that if newspapers are to survive they are 
going to survive because they are vital fac- 
tors in the life of our society and the lives 
of our readers,” he said. 
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Unfortunately, most newspaper publishers 
would rather entertain their readers than be 
a vital factor. Contests are used to sell 
newspapers a8 much as competence in re- 

. This dependence for survival on 
the entertaining gimmick that holds out 
hope for financial riches to a reader soon 
drifts to other departments of the news- 
paper; so much so that the late Prof. Jacob 
Sher, of Northwestern's School of Journalism, 
said in obvious distress: 

“Newspaper work has become more and 
more frustrating to the intelligent person.” 

While the publisher is focusing on his bal- 
ance sheets, the balance of good reporting 
is tipped in the favor of sensationalism. It 
doesn't take long for a reporter to learn that 
his success in today’s journalism may depend 
on his coming up with a story“ first and 
the truth second. A recent classic example 
of this type of slipshod reporting (and edit- 
ing) was the incident last December in a 
Florida night club. 

It was reported to the Associated Press that 
Jacqueline Kennedy had been seen doing 
the twist“ in a night club there. It later 
turned out that it was someone who looked 
like the President's wife. Yet, the press has 
become so used to printing something and 
checking later (if at all) that this error was 
flashed all over the country and appeared in 
print in so many newspapers that Benjamin 
M. McKelway, president of the Associated 
Press, had to telegraph an official apology to 
President Kennedy and request that the 
apology be printed in all newspapers. which 
carried the original dispatch, 

President Kennedy was naturally infuri- 
ated by the false report getting into print, 
especially at a time when his father was 
critically ill in a hospital. With this factor 
in mind, especially, it is almost inconceivable 
that an editor would allow such an item to 
pass without thorough, prior checking. But 
it is not so surprising in the light of the sad 
state of the press, Others who have been 
similar victims of hasty reportage, have cyni- 
cally observed that if the item had not been 
about the President's wife but some lesser 
known personage, they would have been 
lucky to get an acknowledgment of the error, 
much less an apology. 

This haphazard, casual attitude for what is 
true has a subtle effect on journalists, beyond 
their selecting the sensational at the expense 
of truth, It creates an attitude of cynical 
disregard for the worth of truth. Jacques 
Barzun has already noted this trend among 
today's hewspapermen. In his book, The 
House of Intellect,” he wrote: 

“When it comes to truth, they are derisive, 
suspicious, faintly hostile.” ` 

A good example of this was the revelation, 
in 1955, by a United Nations Commission 
that over 10 million people lived in condi- 
tions of slavery inside the Soviet Union. As 
far as the American newspaper-reading pub- 
lic was concerned, this was the first they 
heard of it. 

Yet, 5 years before, a Western correspond- 
ent returned from an assignment inside the 
Soviet Union where he had learned of this 
fact, even to the exactly same figure of 10 
million. When his own news service doubted 
the veracity of his story and refused to han- 
dle it, he gave it to three European-stationed, 
American foreign correspondents. But they, 
too, refused to buy“ it. 

And so, for 5 years, the free world was 
generally ignorant of an important fact of 
Soviet life. These doubting journalists were 
bearing out the validity of Barzun's observa- 
tion, quoted above. In their distrust of 
truth, the press may be approaching that 
point of which Socrates wrote in his “Parable 
of the Cave": 

“The truth would be literally nothing but 
the shadows of the images.” 
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Junior Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix òf the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial and an article which appeared re- 
cently in two distinguished newspapers 
of New Jersey in support of the junior 
college program. The Senate on Feb- 
ruary 6 approved a higher education bill 
including my proposals for a program of 
assistance for public community colleges. 
The House of Representatives a week 
earlier approved its own higher educa- 
tion bill, and both measures have been 
before the House Rules Committee for 
several weeks for authority to send them 
to conference. I am concerned about 
the delay in getting this legislation on 
the books and getting the plans and 
construction started so that many bright 
young men and women can achieve their 
goal of college training. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the South Somerset (N. J.) News. 
Mar. 29, 1962 


New RECRUITS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Since 1957, U.S. Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE 
has been conducting what has been almost 
a one-man campaign to gain recognition 
for the need for more junior colleges in the 
Nation. Although thwarted on many oc- 
casions by the intricacies of Congress, he 
never has diminished his efforts to gain 
legislation for a program that has been 
recommended by two Presidential com- 
missions and many educators. 

Because the senior Senator from New 
Jersey has persisted in this great cause, 
the College Academic Facilities and Scholar- 
ship Act, as offered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, in- 
cludes an amendment “providing grant as- 
sistance to the States upon a matching basis 
for the construction of public community 
colleges.” 

How effectively Senator Case worked for 
his cause is probably best illustrated by the 
fact that two members of the committee 
submitted a lengthy minority opinion op- 
posing the bulk of the bill—while giving 
wholehearted support to the Case amend- 
ment, 

The Senate minority here was no less a 
formidable team of conservatives than BARRY 
GOLDWATER of Arizona and JoHN G. TOWER 
of Texas, and they oppose “further exten- 
sion of the Federal Government into the 
field of education * * * because there is 
insufficient evidence to indicate any crying 
need for the ald the committee bill would 
provide.” 

But on the subject of community colleges, 
Senators GOLDWATER and Tower were in the 
cheering section. Here is how they cheered: 

“Although we are firmly opposed to any 
intervention by the Federal Government at 
any level of the educational process, we rec- 
ognize that there is one area of higher edu- 
cation where expansion is desirable. There 
is a genuine shortage of so-called junior col- 
leges providing the equivalent of the first 
2 years of college and designed primarily to 
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serve the needs of many of the young people 
Of a particular local community, young peo- 
pie who either cannot afford or do not wish 
to complete a 4-year college course and who 
Prefer to remain at home while attending 
college, 

“It seems to us that it is here that em- 
Phasis should be placed at present. The rate 
of college student dropout is quite large and 
most colleges find the enrollment in third 
and fourth year students substantially 
Smaller than among freshmen and sopho- 
Mores. Nevertheless, despite the knowl- 
edge that such large dropouts must inevita- 
bly occur, the regular 4-year colleges must 
Provide facilities, academic, dormitory, in- 
Structional, and administrative, for these 
Students who will never complete the 4-year 
course. If more junior colleges were estab- 
lished, dormitory needs generally would de- 
Cline sharply, and the need for the other 
type of facilities would be substantially 
reduced in the 4-year colleges, Because if 
these junior colleges existed in adequate 
number and in the appropriate communities, 
many of the young people in those commu- 
nities who go away to college would remain 
at home and attend the local junior college. 

“Thus, although, as we have said, we op- 
Pose every form of Federal aid to education 
{Federal funds for federally impacted school 
districts are not aid but merely an equivalent 
Of payments in lieu of taxes), we find far 
More justification for the provisions in the 
Committee bill authorizing financial ald for 

e construction of public community col- 
leges than we do for any other part of the 
bill. These provisions for ald in establishing 
additional junior colleges were offered in 
Committee as amendments by Senator CASE 
of New Jersey, approved by the committee, 
and included as a separate title in the bill as 
reported. If we are confronted with the ne- 
Cessity for supporting some form of Federal 
aid for higher education but given a choice 
as to what form such aid should take, we 
Would unreservedly favor aid exclusively 
for the building of more junior colleges 
Slong the lines provided in the committee 
bill as proposed by Senator Case.” 

Senator Casz's devotion to the cause of 
Junior colleges gains new strength from the 
Support that has come from such important 
conservative leaders. Senators GOLDWATER 
and Tower are not men easily swayed from 
their position on Federal aid for schools. 

With New Jersey almost ready to sanction 
the construction and operation of county 
Junior colleges, the State providing some of 
the funds, congressional approval of the new 
Federal education act would give tremen- 
Gous impetus to the junior college program. 
New Jersey needs junior colleges, and we be- 
lieve Somerset County needs one. 


[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Bergen Eve- 
ning Record, Mar. 17, 1952] 
Junior CoLirces: Can Trey Do THE Jos? 
(By Charles H. Harrison) 

Rutgers University turned away 220 quali- 
fied applicants last year. 

New. Jersey’s college-age population will 

53 percent in this decade. 

The U.S. Department of Labor predicts the 
demand for skilled technicians will be great 
in the future. 

In reply to a questionnaire, 15,000 New 
Jersey high school juniors and seniors said 
they would definitely attend a public 2-year 
College if one were available. 

The problems indicated by the facts chal- 
lenge our best solutions. One of these best 
solutions is the construction of 2-year col- 

in as many New Jersey counties as show 
the need. 

Legislation now before the State assembly 
and Senate would enable construction of 
2-year colleges where a county has certified 
the need and the voters of that county have 
expressed their approval. Construction 

financed through the State and 
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county; operating expenses would be shared 
equally by the State, the county, and the 
students, although a county could pay more 
than a third H it chose. 

A 2-year college could serve more than 
one county. An eight-member board of 
trustees would run the college, the county 
superintendent of schools being one member 
and the other seven members being biparti- 
san appointees of the director of the board of 
freeholders. 

The 2-year college serves several impor- 
tant functions. The curriculum of a county 
college, according to Dr. Guy V. Ferrell, 
director of community and 2-year college 
education for the State department of edu- 
cation, would be tailored to meet the partic- 
ular needs of the area served by the college. 

For instance, Bergen has a fine vocational 
and technical high school and the largest 
percentage of high school graduates going on 
to a 4-year academic college education in the 
State. Consequently, the curriculum of a 
Bergen college might lean more toward aca- 
demic subjects than technical instruction. 

Other counties in the State may have no 
vocational and technical high school, but 
may have a great demand for skilled tech- 
nicians either in industry or on the farm. 
A 2-year college might serve such an area 
best by heavy concentration in the curricu- 
lum on technical training. 

In Bergen, then, many students might be 
using the 2-year college as a place to start, 
intending to transfer to a 4-year college to 
complete their education. The county col- 
lege is of tremendous value in this instance. 
The big jam in the 4-year college is in the 
freshman and sophomore years, but many 
drop out before their junior and senior 
years. Thus, a student coming out of the 
2-year college would be more likely to find 
room at the 4-year college than if he had 
tried to enroll at the 4-year college in the 
beginning. 

Also, the student with minimum funds 
can live at home those 2 years in the county 
college, probably pay less in tuition than 
he would at the 4-year college, and save for 
the more expensive junior and senior years. 
Without the county college, such a young- 
ster might never get to college. He's losing 
out ahd so is the Nation relying on his 
brainpower. 

According to a recent study of 63 junior 
colleges in several States, 33 percent of those 
entering transferred to 4-year colleges. Of 
the other 67 percent, many terminated their 
education, either in technical or academic 
fields, after the 2 years, Others-left before 
the 2 years were up. 

Some persons argue that dropout. is high 
at 2-year colleges. The State department of 
education makes this point: There are sev- 
eral explanations of the situation. One is 
that many entering students haye definite 
short-term personal or vocational goals 
which are satisfied in less than the 2-year 
period. 

“Also, some students transfer to 4-year 
colleges before completing the 2-year period. 
A sizable number of students completes the 
2 years in the 2-year college, but does not 
choose to satisfy fhe graduation require- 
ments.“ 

The 2-year college, of course, offers Won- 
derful opportunities for adult education in 
the area on the college level. Some may 
say that the 4-year college can provide this 
service through extension centers, but the 
University of California's Center for the 
Study of Higher Education quite accurately 
points out that the extension center is 
simply not geared to offer the variety of 
courses a self-contained 2-year college can. 

There are persons who contend that some 
courses at the 2-year college could be taken 
in any good high school. In some cases this 
may be true. But, as Dr. Ferrell explains, 
any 4-year college offers a number of be- 
ginning courses in such subjects as language, 
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science, accounting, or economics since the 
freshman may not have had any previous in- 
struction in these areas. This practice will, 
of course, in the county college, par- 
ticularly in technical courses. They are few 
high schools, for instance, which prepare a 
student in the field of electronics. The 
county college, therefore, must start the 
student from scratch. For those students 
in technical courses who have had prepara- 
tion at a vocational and technical high 
school, the county college would advance 
them to a higher level in the subject. 

The State department of education esti- 
mates construction of a 2-year community 
college serving 300 students would cost 
$900,000, shared by the State and county. 
The tuition would vary according to the 
course offerings of the college, but a compre- 
hensive a¢ademic and technical education 
given at a 2-year college in a neighboring 
State costs $600 a student. i 

In New Jersey, the cost per student would 
be shared equally by the State, county, and 
student, with the student on the basis of 
$600 paying approximately $200 a year. Sen- 
ator Ciirrorp P. Case, Republican, of New 
Jersey, has introduced an amendment to a 
Federal aid bill, which would provide $50 mil- 
lion a year for 5 years to aid States in county 
2-year college construction. 

It is unfair to state 42 percent of the 
Nation's junior colleges are not accredited 
and allow the public to infer that the col- 
leges are unfit for accreditation, For in- 
stance, the Middle States Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges, the accredita- 
tion agency in this area, does not accredit 
until after a junior college graduates is first 
class, 

Since most 2-year colleges are new, many 
have not been accredited for this reason. 
This is not to say their curriculum is be- 
low standard. Of the 20 community colleges 
in New York State, 8 have been accredit- 
ed; of the remaining 12, 7 have just 
graduated or have yet to graduate their first 
class. 


Eighty-six-Million-Dollar Assist to U.S. 
Gold Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an $86 
million assist to the U.S. gold problem is 
possible as the result of new Public Law 
480 agreements which utilize a new fea- 
ture of the law. The assist could have 
been almost three times as big had U.S. 
negotiators insisted that the feature be 
utilized in other new agreements. 

Public Law 480 is the authority under 
which millions of tons of U.S. surplus 
farm commodities are sold“ abroad. In 
these transactions the United States ac- 
quires foreign currencies which can be 
spent only for specified local uses. 

The amendment, which I sponsored 
last year, added “exchange for tourist 
dollars” to the list of currency uses 
which can be specified in new agree- 
ments. 

Since then, nine nations have com- 
pleted agreements utilizing the amend- 
ment, which means that $86,588,000 in lo- 
cal currencies will be available to ex- 
change for tourist dollars. These nations 
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are Turkey, United Arab Republic 
(Egypt), Greece, Syrian Arab Republic, 
Bolivia, Iran, Guinea, Morocco and 
Brazil. 

Tourists visiting these countries will 
be able to exchange dollars for local cur- 
rencies at the American embassy or con- 
sulate. To the extent they do so, the 
U.S. balance-of-payments and gold crisis 
will be relieved. 

Thirteen nations on the receiving end 
of new agreements refused to accept the 
tourist-dollar provision. They are Paki- 
stan, Finland, Indonesia, Iceland, Sudan, 
China (Taiwan), Congo, Philippines, Po- 
land, Vietnam, Yugoslavia, Tunisia and 
Korea. 

These food sales agreements are vir- 
tually donations. Thirteen countries 
evidently want our gifts and our tourist 
dollars, but are not really concerned 
cad helping us meet our gold prob- 

m. 


Nations utilizing the tourist -dollar provi- 
slon: 


[In millions 


Portion 
snene 
Country fed uses, 
incinding 
tourist- 
dollars 
exchange 
ROG ERRETA RERA E $23.90 
United Arab Republic (Egypt). 24. 1 
Syrian Arab Repub ie 80 
Sn — 5 er 
80 
58 
60 


Nations refusing to utilize the tourist- 
dollar provision: 


Country 


$034.15 $53. 60 
1.80 1.10 
111. 50 13.00 
1.80 -40 
4.60 1.10 
11. 86 2.20 
7.50 -07 
21.75 5, 40 
44. 60 44. 60 
15.15 1.50 
45.00 4.50 
5.70 -80 
40. 80 4.00 


Savings in Defense Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 
. oF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the in- 
terest of the Nation’s taxpayers, it is es- 
sential that we get a dollar's worth of 
defense for every dollar spent. 
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Elimination of waste and duplication 
in defense procurement can help to 
achieve this goal. 

For this reason, Secretary McNamara’s 
order establishing a single Defense Sup- 
ply Agency deserves the plaudits of all 
taxpayers. Estimates by the Hoover 
Commission indicate an eventual savings 
of $2 billion annually may be achieved 
by this means of eliminating overlapping 
or duplication in the provision of com- 
mon supplies and services to our military 
services. 

For years, Congress, top Government 
officials, and others—such as the Hoover 
Commission—have been trying to get 
the Armed Forces to integrate their pro- 
curement and supply activities. The 
intent of the Congress as a whole in this 
regard has been expressed in law, as for 
example, in the O’Mahoney amendment 
to the 1952 Defense Appropriations Act, 
and more completely in the McCormack- 
Curtis amendment to the Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958. 
Any lingering doubts as to whether Con- 
gress had provided the Secretary of 
Defense with the authority to unify mil- 
itary supply and service functions were 
certainly removed by this law. 

In addition, the reports of numerous 
congressional committees, as early as 
1952 and as late as 1961, have stressed 
the concern of Congress with the 
numerous and admitted examples of 
waste and duplication over the years in 
defense procurement. In many cases 
these reports capped their findings and 
conclusions by calling upon the Depart- 
ment of Defense to take immediate and 
vigorous steps to integrate its procure- 
ment, supply and service activities, in 
order to provide maximum utilization of 
the defense dollar. 

As a member of both the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the Joint Economic 
Committee, I have had a continuing 
interest, and in some instances a per- 
sonal part, in urging action by the 
Department of Defense to eliminate 
overlapping and duplication of the mili- 
tary supply functions. 

Apparently the efforts of Congress in 
this direction have not been entirely in 
vain, although at some stages it appeared 
that they were. From small beginnings, 
and with admitted setbacks, we have, 
however, moved step by step in the right 
direction. 

Starting with the Defense Cataloging 
and Standardization Act of 1952, the es- 
tablishment of a single Federal catalog 
was finally realized. As a result, all of 
the military departments now use the 
same name and same number for the 
same item. Before, they had 8 different 
systems for classifying items of supply 
and 21 different numbering systems. 

Then, starting in 1956, came the so- 
called single manager assignments, un- 
der which one military service was re- 
sponsible for the procurement and dis- 
tribution of a given category of common 
supplies for all military services. By 
1960, single managers had been estab- 
lished in eight areas of common supplies 
and two areas of common services. 

In 1958, another important action was 
taken with the establishment of the 
Armed Forces Supply Support Center. 
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This action brought together in one or- 
ganization and under one management 
the Federal catalog program and the 
Defense standardization program, and 
thus centralized cataloging operation, 
the screening of excess supplies, and 
other programs for common utilization 
of supplies. 

Now, finally, we have established, by 
Secretary McNamara's order, a single 
Defense Supply Agency, under which it 
is possible to provide common supplies 
and services to all of our military forces, 
without overlapping or duplication. 

While this agency establishes the 
framework for carrying out the long- 
expressed intent of the Congress to inte- 
grate military-supply functions, we must 
not assume that the job of Congress in 
this regard is finished. We must sup- 
port the Secretary in implementing the 
agency's operation if we are to attain 
the full objective of efficient supply sup- 
port to the operating forces, while ma- 
terially reducing the cost to the yer. 

In this connection, I cannot but view 
with alarm recent reports in the press 
which reflect some misunderstanding— 
apparently, even on the part of a few 
Members of Congress—as to the Defense 
Supply Agency, and the belief that it is 
adding to existing supply organizations. 
The exact opposite is true—for what it 
does is not add to, but integrate, unify, 
or pull together the multiple supply and 
service activities of the military depart- 
ments. 

The merits of integrating the com- 
mon supply and service activities of the 
military departments and the establish- 
ment of a single Defense Supply Agency 
to accomplish this have not gone un- 
noticed by the press or the taxpayer, nor 
has the fact that Congress has long ex- 
pressed this as its will. For example, 
This Week, a Sunday newspaper sup- 
plement with a circulation in the neigh- 
borhood of 15 million, published in its 
March 11 issue a special article on the 
Defense Supply Agency. 

Furthermore, I think the point is most 
fluently made in an editorial published 
recently in the Waterbury American, in 
my own State of Connecticut. The edi- 
torial indicates that the ladies of Amer- 
ica understand where a dollar can be 
saved in our defense spending, and that 
they will be looking over our shoulders, 
to be sure these savings are effected. 

I ask unanimous consent to have both 
the article and the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, 


There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From This Week magazine, Mar. 11, 1962] 
THE THIS WEEK Srory THat Savep You 
Money 
(By Neil MacNeil) 

A year ago we published recommenda- 
tions from the Hoover Commissions to save 
taxpayers $3 billion. Look what's already 
happened. 

A year ago This Week published an article 
of mine entitled, “Memo to Congress: A 
Readymade Plan To Save $3 Billion for US. 
Taxpayers.” That plan was based on eight 
important recommendations of the Hoover 
Commissions that still awaited action. The 
article pointed the way for the new Congress 
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and the incoming Kennedy administration to 
offer better government at less cost. 

Former President Hoover and his asso- 
elates on the commissions were impressed 
and gratified by the response to the article. 
Reactions in Congress, the Pentagon, in 
other departments, and comments from indi- 
viduals and organizations in all parts of the 
United States were favorable and encour- 
aging. Since its publication we have had 
major results. 

On August 31 Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara announced that he was imple- 
menting the most vital of those eight rec- 
ommendations. He took advantage of pro- 
Visions of the McCormack-Curtis amendment 
to the Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 to 
Set up a Defense Supply Agency to procure, 
manage, and distribute the supplies and 
Services which the Armed Forces use in 
common, 

EVERYTHING BUT WEAPONS 


In the fiscal year 1963 the Supply Agency 
will manage an inventory of $2.6 billion, 
make sales to the Armed Forces of $3 billion, 
conduct procurement of $2.8 billion and pro- 
Vide 1,200,000 different items. On January 
1 it became responsible for subsistence, tex- 
tiles, clothing, medical supplies, petroleum, 
Construction supplies, traffic management, 
and surplus. On April 1 it takes over indus- 
trial supplies and on July 1 automotive sup- 
Plies. It does not deal with weapons. This 
is only the beginning. Secretary McNamara 
estimates that if budgets for the Depart- 
ment continue to exceed $50 Dillion, ulti- 
mately the Supply Agency may manage 3 

n different items with a valuation of 
about $21 billion. Meanwhile, he asserts, 
inventory can be reduced by 82 to 84 
Dillion, Senator PauL Doveras, who keeps a 
sharp eye on Defense, estimates that the 
agency will provide for us taxpayers an im- 
Mediate annual savings of $250 million. Ex- 
perts of the Hoover Commissions estimate 
that, when fully operative, the annual sav- 
ings will exceed $2 billion. 


THE FIGHT GOES ON 


How the new Agency can save money has 
Already been shown by its head, Lt. Gen. A. 
T. McNamara. He recently reported annual 
Savings of $961,000 on just two items, 
$846,000 by standardization of combat boots, 
and $115,000 on women's exercise clothing. 

Week ‘magazine may be proud of its 
role in reducing waste and trimming na- 
tional expenses. 

The fight is not over, however. Senator 
Dovaias, among others, warns that great 
Pressure may be exerted on Congress to limit 
the Agency's operations. Large economies 
Cannot be realized without being felt. Soon 
several large establishments will be closed. 
Loud protests may be expected from vested 
interests, and from the armed services them- 
Selves. 

Thope that every taxpayer will support the 
Agency's fight for savings and efficiency, and 
Make that support known to the Congress of 
the United States. 


From the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 
Mar. 5. 1962 
To THE LADIES 

While President Kennedy has appointed 
& special commission to investigate equal- 
ity for women in the United States, at least 
One group of women has already set about 
Proving that they are equal to anything 

might come along, 

We refer to the Council of Women Citi- 
zens, which makes its headquarters in 
Chicago, 

The ladies have seized upon a statement 
py Defense Secretary Robert McNamara that 
an intends to see that the taxpayers get a 

ollar zo detenas for every dollar spent.” 

eit. 
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So they are embarked upon a campaign to 
back to the hilt a new Defense Supply 
Agency which become operational on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year. 

Why should they be concerned? Well, it 
has come to the council's attention that 
certain groups within our economy look 
with. disfavor upon the new Agency- such 
as some menibers of the Armed Forces who 
oppose any change in present purchasing 
methods, and contractors who have done 
very well in dealing with separate supply 
systems. b 

The purpose of the Defense Supply Agency 
is to provide common supplies and services 
to all our military forces—Army, Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard. Common 
supplies include those things which are used 
by two or more services—such as food, cloth- 
ing, textiles, medical supplies, construction 
materials, petroleum, general, industrial and 
automotive supplies. 

Why is such an Agency necessary? Well, 
as the ladies from Chicago point out, in 
the past the Army has been buying its own 
supplies, the Navy its own, the Air Force its 
own, and so forth, Often one service was 
buying the same supplies that another serv- 
ice was selling at a fraction of the original 
cost—a case of the right hand not knowing 
what the left hand was doing. 

The Defense Supply Agency is expected to 
put an end to this sort of thing. 

As the ladies say, present purchasing 
policies among the armed services would 
be akin to a wife buying her own light 
bulbs, the children buying thelr own and 
the husband doing the same thing. 

And what are the girls doing about it? 
Why they're sending out folders with post 
cards bearing a prepared message to Con- 
gressmen and Senators. All their feminine 
correspondents have to do is address the 
cards, put a stamp on them and drop them 
in a mailbox. 

The purpose of this campaign? To let the 
Senators and Representatives know that the 
ladies are 100 percent behind Secretary Mc- 
Namara and that they expect their official 
representatives to be behind him, too. 

Now how can you argue with the idea that 
you want “a dollar of defense for every dollar 
spent“? 

To the ladies —bless em. Maybe they can 
do what no one else has been able to do up 
to this point. 


Missile Gap Never Existed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, another 
evidence of the nonexistence of the sup- 
posed missile gap which played such a 
prominent part in the 1960 Presidential 
election campaign is the following item 
recently published in the Long Beach In- 
dependent Press-Telegram: 

MISSILE Gap Never EXISTED, STATE DEPART- 
MENT CONCEDES 

(Nore.—Harry Karns, editorial page editor, 
is in Washington as invited guest at a State 
Department briefing. Below is his report of 
the first session of this significant conference 
between Government officials and the press.) 

(By Harry Karns) 

WaASHINGTON.—The missile gap, so promi- 
nent In the 1960 Presidential campaign, never 
existed—or, if it did, was insignificant. 
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Under the ground rules of the State De- 
partment foreign policy briefing conference, 
I am permitted to pass this opinion on to 
the public. But I cannot identify the high 
official who expressed it. 

Every speaker thus far at the conference 
has exuded confidence in America's military 
and political position. This optimism is 
greater than that expressed last fall at a 
similar briefing I attended in San Francisco. 
And it is in marked contrast to the expres- 
sions of alarm 2 years ago. 

The remarks about the missile gap oc- 
curred in this way: 

The official had stated, “we are stronger 
then the U.S.S.R. in the ability to engage 
in nuclear warfare. They know they could 
not survive even if they struck first. 

“To maintain our leadership—our nuclear 
advtange—sometimes requires politically un- 
popular decisions.” 

He referred, obviously, to such a decision 
as the resumption of nuclear tests. 

“Our strategic Air Force,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “and our planning and control of 
that force are better than the Soviets.” 

“We are ahead in the missile field.” 

After the speaker finished his formal talk, 
a reporter stood up and bluntly asked: 

Did the missile gap ever exist?“ 

The speaker replied: 

“There was disagreement within the Gov- 
ernment itself as to the number of Soviet 
missiles. Some thought Russia had a larger 
number than we had. But also it could be 
said that the Russians on their part had a 
bomber gap, a carrier gap, and a Polaris gap. 
In view of this, the term “missile gap“ be- 
comes relatively meaningless. 

“At no time has the total military capabil- 
ity of the USSR. exceeded ours.” 


Berlin Crisis—United Nations Bond Is- 
sue—Atomic Testing in the Atmos- 
phere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Missouri, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a person cannot pick up a news- 
paper these days without reading about 
the Berlin crisis, the United Nations 
bond issue, atomic testing in the atmos- 
phere—any one or all three at the same 
time. 

The administration seems to be the 
first to understand that our solutions 
are far from perfect; yet the suggested 
solutions are far better than the alter- 
natives we face. 

The Sikeston Standard, a progressive 
newspaper in southeast Missouri covers 
this subject very well in an editorial 
that appeared March 27, 1962. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Many specific administration forelgn and 
defense policies evidently are judged even 
by their makers and defenders as markedly 
imperfect in their service to the total na- 
tional need. 


Though perhaps without particular in- 
tent, President Kennedy in answering press 
conference questions underscores again and 
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again what might be termed the partial un- 
desirability of several key policies. He 
candidly ticks off their flaws. 

Yet in virtually every instance he con- 
cludes that these policies must be pursued 
because the alternative is worse. 

Some principal examples he stresses: 

This country prepares to resume atmos- 
pheric testing of nuclear weapons. 

Since this means contamination of the 
air, Kennedy says no security for humanity 
can come from such feats. But he believes 
the danger to human beings might be even 
greater if we were, through inaction, to 
allow the Soviet Union to develop a nuclear 
antimissile missile which could nullify our 
deterrent power. 

The United States keeps pursuing largely 
fruitless talks with the Russians over Ber- 
lin because, in the President's view, to halt 
them would be to announce the failure of 
negotiation in a perilous trouble spot, 

The administration backs U.S. purchase 
of $100 million in U.N. bonds because, even 
though other nations are not bearing their 
share of U.N. expense, our refusal to carry 
this burden would see the “cause of free- 
dom collapse in a whole variety of ways.” 

By the same token, the President says, we 
continue heavy outlays of foreign assistance 
to Asia, Africa, and Latin America despite 
the fact we are economically strained by 
this effort. The alternative—little or no 
aid—would in his judgment open wide areas 
of the globe to the advance of communism. 

In an ideal world, everybody would pay 
his U.N. bills, our Western European friends 
would contribute mightily to boosting the 
undeveloped nations, the Russians would 
talk turkey on Berlin and would not pre- 
pare secretly for crucial nuclear tests in 
the atmosphere. 

But since these circumstances do not exist, 
we have to deal with the frustrating reali- 
tles. 

Still, those who believe they have better 
plans must either show persuasively how 
they would avoid dire alternatives—or try 
the nearly impossible task of suggesting that 
the alternatives posed by the Communist 
threat are not so grave as they seem. 


What the Farmers Really Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much controversy over the years 
about what the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be in relation to the agri- 
cultural community of this Nation. No 
one pretends to have the full and com- 
plete answer. However, the Farm Jour- 
nal has polled the farmers who read that 
publication and have come up with some 
most interesting results. To shed some 
further light on the subject, the Farm 
Journal states that it has found what the 
farmers do not want. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial and article from the 

April 1962 issue of the Farm Journal: 

Wat FARMERS DON’r WANT—HERE'S A 
MESSAGE FROM THE COUNTRY 


Farmers may disagree about what they 
do want in the way of a farm policy, but 
they're mighty clear about what they don't 
want, They don't want compulsory Govern- 
ment quotas. They don't want the Govern- 
ment running the farms of the country. 
They don't want the Secretary of Agriculture 
telling them how much, or how little, they 
can raise and sell without being whacked 
by a Government penalty. And they've just 
spoken in a way that should leave nobody 
in Washington in any doubt about it. 

A mail poll, such as Farm Journal has just 
conducted, can be faulted in many ways. 
Some will say the choices weren't worded 
fairly. some that farmers voted without fully 
realizing the consequences of what they were 
voting for, some that the “undecided” were 
not represented in the voting. All of these 
things might be fairly argued. But discount 
the results as you will—they are still so de- 
cisive as to be eloquent. 

Farm Journal makes no claim that such 
a poll shows an with exactitude. We 
do say that it is a highly significant straw 
in the wind to show the direction of farm 
thinking. We believe it most certainly does 
that. Furthermore it cuts across all party 
and organizational lines, If we were a Con- 
gressman, a Senator, a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or a President, we would pay serious 
attention to it. 

The size and speed of the vote were as- 
tounding. In 1957, a similar poll eventually 
pulled 4,000 votes. In our 1959 poll we got 
about 11,000 ballots, over a 6-week period. 
This time the vote fairly blew the door down. 
Within 4 days after the magazine rolled off 
the presses, we had 4,000 ballots back, 
Within 6 days the total had swelled to over 
10,000. At the end of 2 weeks we were 
swamped with approximately 50,000. Evi- 
dently many farmers felt strongly and wel- 
comed the chance to tell the world where 
they stood. 

Farm Journal doesn’t happen to agree with 
the 52 percent who want the Government 
clear out.” We agree with Mr. Freeman that 
the Government has to help control supply, 
but disagree vigorously with him over meth- 
od. We hold that any farmer who takes 
Government support has an obligation to 
help. But we believe all this can be done 
primarily by a voluntary land retirement 
program, which will cost little (if any) 
more than Government compulsion and 
which will leave farmers—not the Govern- 
ment—in control of farming. 

We'll send the results of the poll to all of 
the people in Washington mentioned above. 
We wouldn’t think they would have any 
difficulty in getting the message. 

How You Vorep—How Dors Your CHOICE 
COMPARE WITH THESE 10,000 Reapers WHO 
VOTED ON THREE DIFFERENT Farm PLANS 
PRESENTED HERE Last MONTH? 


If those Farm Journal readers who wrote 
us are typical, the Nation's farmers are over- 
whelmingly opposed to tighter controls and 
compulsory quotas on what they raise. 

Only 4 percent—4 out of 100—who voted 
in Farm Journal’s March poll favored a com- 
pulsory quota program (the main ingredient 
of the administration's farm plan). 

Of our readers responding, 44 percent 
voted for an expanded voluntary land-retire- 
ment program. And 52 percent voted to get 
the Government clear out. 
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We were deluged with ballote—50,000 in 
the first 2 weeks; and still coming. In or- 
der to get the results in time for this is- 
sue of Farm Journal, we could count only 
10,000 ballots. We took these as they ar- 
rived, in proportion to the number of sub- 
scribers by States. 

Altogether, 27 Farm Journal people spent 
750 man-hours opening, sorting, and count- 
ing these 10,000 ballots. One person, work- 
ing alone, would need nearly 2 years to han- 
dle 50,000 ballots. We will put a crew on 
it and promptly open and count all bal- 
lots and read every letter. 

The results from this poll check close- 
ly with previous polls by Farm Journal. In 
1957 we offered four farm program choices; 
and in 1959, five. In 1957, 50 percent voted 
to get the Government out; in 1959, 55 per- 
cent voted that way; this year 52 percent. 

The 4-percent return for compulsory quotas 
is the lowest vote for any of the choices 
over the 3 years. 

Among the five Farm Journal editions, 
eastern readers gave the smallest vote to 
quotas, and the largest vote to getting the 
Government clear out. Quotas mustered a 
bit of support in parts of the western Corn 
Belt and in Kentucky. 

The voluntary land-retirement program 
did best in the Central States—61 percent 
poorest in the East—32 percent. 

Among commodity groups, the land-retire- 
ment program pulled the most votes among 
hog raisers—and got the smallest percentage 
from poultrymen and fruit and vegetable 
growers. 

Poultrymen, who certainly have been in 
trouble, and for whom the Government is 
talking about national marketing orders, 
gave the highest vote for getting the Gov- 
ernment out entirely—70 percent. Tobacco 
growers are least inclined—33 percent—to 
have the Government step out completely. 
They've had the most Government (com- 
pulsory quotas) of anybody. 

Among States, Iowans gave the smallest 
vote—25 percent—to getting the Government 
out. This was also true in 1959 when 24 
percent of the Iowans voted that way. 

Young farmers are more opposed to com- 
pulsory quotas than older operators; other- 
wise, age didn't make much difference. 


[Percent] 
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Many took time to write letters explaining 
their choices. A large number who wrote 
were young farmers and small operators 
who objected to a quota system that would 
tie them to their present size. 

“Quotas wouldn't give a starting farmer 
a chance; he'd have no prospects of expand- 
ing,” says Robert Pfeil, of South Dakota. 

“The big operator would have more of a 
monopoly than he already has,“ thinks Noel 
Sorensen, of Idaho. 

Many dairymen complained bitterly about 
quotas. “Im a young man who has been 
struggling alone. Now that I have a young 
dairy started with my sons, they want to tell 
us we can't farm it because we didn't have 
a milk quota for 1961,” says Donald Carey, 
of New York, 
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Several of those who voted to get the Gov- Percent] [Percent] 
ernment out thought that if this were done ———_—_,_,__ 7 
the CCC shouldn't dump its surpluses on the Compul- 
market. Others admitted that it might be sory retiro- mont 
Tough for a time, “I might be the first to quotas 

. wrote L. McGinnis of Alabama. bunt i 
somewhere down the line we'd stabilize. I'm 
willing to bet a Hfetime's work that I can 
knock heads with the hobby farmers and 
come out on top. I am eager for a try.“ 

Many of those writing in support of com- 
Pulsory quotas say that it's the only way to 
get rid of the surplus, and they agree with 
L. H. Kuhle, of Ilinois, that farm programs 
won't work without controls. “What other 
business doesn't regiment its production to 
pg in line with demand?" asks Jay Triplett, 
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How the United States voted on the three 
choices 
Percent 
1. Compulsory Government quotas on 
what I could sell, or how much 
land I could farm; stiff penalties, 
support prices at, or above, pres- 
ONG levels OU oa a A 4 
2. Expanded voluntary land-retire- 
ment program to cut crop produc- 
tion; no compulsory quotas or 
allotments; with supports on 
crops at a level to stabilize mar- 
kets but not add to surpluses 44 
3. Get the Government clear out—no 
controls, no price supports 52 
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What different commodity groups want 


{Percent} 
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Tariff Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, following these 
remarks, an editorial entitled “Not Pin 
Money,” which was published in the 
Waterbury American, of Waterbury, 
Conn.; and also an editorial entitled 
“The Wrong Trade Battle,” which was 
published on March 29 in the Wall Street 
Journal, 

I specifically direct the attention of 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp to the following paragraph in the 
Wall Street Journal editorial: 

This country has got to move toward freer 
trade, for the simple reason that in its own 
interest it cannot do otherwise. But the 
crux of the matter is not tariffs. What is 
imperative is that we get our own house in 
order, our labor policies, our fiscal policies, 
our monetary policies. If we don't do that 
then the battle will, as Dr. Boarman says, 
have been fought upon the wrong field. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 
Mar. 28, 1962] 
Nor PIN Money 


Certainly there is no unanimity of opinion 
within American industry as to the merits 
of President Kennedy's tariff proposals. 

But all this talk of tariff revisions, with 
all its high-sounding phrases, tends to evap- 
orate into nothingness when certain indus- 
tries are confronted with the hard facts that 

d tariff revisions would have adverse 
effects on their own operations, 

For a concrete example of this industrial 
concern, we in the Naugatuck Valley don't 
have to travel far. All we have to do is take 
a look at the straight-pin industry. Five out 
of six straight-pin manufacturers in the 
United States are located in Connecticut— 
and four of those five are located in the 
Naugatuck Valley, i.e.: 

Oakville Co. Division, Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Dorset-Rex, Inc., Thomaston; the 
Union Pin Co., Winsted; and the Star Pin 
Co.: Derby. 

A month ago, the U.S. Tariff Commission 
found that the domestic pin industry had 
been injured by foreign competition and rec- 
ommended—by a 4-to-2 vote—that the im- 
port duty on straight pins be increased from 
20 percent to 35 percent ad valorem. 

Under the escape clause in the present 
tariff act, the Commission's recommenda- 
tions can only be made effective by Presi- 
dential approval; and there can hardly be 
much doubt that Presidential approval will 
not be readily forthcoming under present 
conditions. 

That, however, doesn't change the fact that 
Naugatuck Valley industries are entitled to 
some consideration when It comes to tariff 
matters, 

It is all very well to indulge in high- 
sounding phrases and talk about the bene- 
fits to the overall national economy when 
discussing grandiose proposals about tariff 
changes, But individual problems cannot be 
easily divorced from the overall picture, or 
passed off lightly. 
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Naugatuck Valley residents cannot—or 
should not—be expected to view lightly 
tariff changes which will undercut estab- 
lished industries in their own bailiwick. 
These industries are entitied to considera- 
tion of their interests. 

And it is not a matter alone of manage- 
ment interests. What is involved in the 
whole picture includes jobs as well as stock- 
holder investments. Within the past 10 
years, foreign-made pins have taken over 
30 percent of the domestic market. Unless 
some relief is forthcoming from Washing- 
ton, they will continue to take over an even 
larger percentage of the market, for the 
simple reason that we cannot compete with 
foreign producers whose costs are but a 
fraction of our own. 

The Tariff Commission has made a rec- 
ommendation. We believe the President 
should approve it. For we are not talking 
about “pin money” in the colloquial sense. 
We are talking about people and jobs. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 29, 
1962] 
THE WRONG TRADE BATTLE 


This morning we publish two letters ex- 
pressing views which have been pretty much 
drowned out by the barrage laid down for 
the administration’s tariff bill. Both of 
them ought to be heard. 

We do not, of course, share all the views 
of Mr. Bruce Simpson. Essentially he is 
making a protectionist argument; it seems 
clear from his letter that he thinks tariffs 
can make us more prosperous by keeping 
out foreign goods, and he prefers them high- 
er rather than lower. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Simpson raises some 
pointed questions about the Common Mar- 
ket, which in Washington’s habitual fashion 
is being overvalued and oversold beyond 
its merits and promises, both of which are 
great. What he has to say about the un- 
precedented presidential power in this bill 
is quite appropriate. And he is right in 
warning against the easy notion that we are 
“really going to solve“ our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems by just tinkering with our 
tariffs. 

It is to this point that Dr. Boarman of 
Bucknell particularly addresses himself in 
his letter. Dr. Boarman, like ourselves, be- 
lieves in the virtues of free trade. He knows 
that a true 1 of trade barriers is a 
stimulus to growth and prosperity, and 
therefore to the American advantage. 

But Dr. Boarman is reminding us that tar- 
iffs are but one among many barriers, and 
that even all the tangible barriers together— 
including direct controls—are not the real 
obstacle. Therefore, merely lowering the 
tariff barriers might be catastrophic. 

A tariff simply raises a price differential 
between a foreign product and a domestic 
one. It is therefore a barrier that can be 
leaped if the cost of the American product 
is so high as to offset the price differential. 
This isn't so with direct controls. What, 
then, is the gain for freer trade when a tar- 
iff is eliminated entirely and replaced with a 
rigid import quota? 

Worse: What is the gain for anything, free 
trade or American prosperity, to remove all 
of the nominal barriers such as tariffs or 
quotas if there confronts American pro- 
ducers an even greater barrier to selling com- 
petitively against foreign producers? No 
barrier is so insurmountable for American 
industry as a cost of production forced high 
by domestic monetary and labor policies. 

This being so, those who complain that a 
sudden lowering of tariffs will cause an in- 
jurious inflow of foreign goods, with painful 
pressure on our short-term balance of pay- 
ments, have a point not to be dismissed. 
They have reason, too, to question whether 
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the vaunted increase in American exports 
would actually take place even if by some 
miracle the Common Market lowered all its 
tariffs by a like amount. 

Producers in an economy still under infia- 
tionary pressure will not find it easy to com- 
pete with producers in countries, such as 
most of Europe today, where inflation has 
been halted. A tariff is at most but one fac- 
tor in the total cost of a product delivered to 
a customer. 

It is not difficult to see what would hap- 
pen in practice from a deep reduction in 
general U.S. tariffs if our inflationary do- 
mestic policies remain unchanged. Tariffs 
might be reduced, but the political pressure 
from the resultant upheaval would give 
birth to direct controls—‘temporarily,” of 
course, and as relief measures. If you doubt 
this, look at what has actually happened in 
the case of textiles. 

If anyone supposes this to be an argu- 
ment for protectionism, he is quite mistaken. 
To retain protectionist policies in the hope 
they will let us safely continue domestic in- 
flationary policies is the worst sort of illu- 
sion. To do so would steadily widen the 
gulf between the United States and the rest 
of the industrialized Western World. We 
would daily have more difficulty in resisting 
the pressures of cheaper foreign products, 
more difficulty in selling U.S8.-made products 
abroad. All our problems, including those 
of our balance of payments, would be com- 

This country has got to move toward 
freer trade, for the simple reason that in 
its own interests it cannot do otherwise. 
But the crux of the matter is not tariffs. 
What is imperative is that we get our own 
house in order, our labor policies, our fiscal 
policies, our monetary policies. If we don't 
do that then the battle will, as Dr. Boarman 
says, have been fought upon the wrong field. 


Titan II: A Giant Step for Uncle Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on 
March 16 the first test flight of the Titan 
II intercontinental ballistic missile was 
hailed as an unqualified success by all 
the experts. 

The giant Titan I, which develops 
thrust totaling 530,000 pounds, soared 
5,000 miles down the Atlantic test range 
from Cape Canaveral on its maiden 
flight. 

It is America’s most powerful missile. 
Its suecessful development opens the 
way to a broad range of uses and refine- 
ments for both military and civilian 
space use. 

My State of Colorado has special 
reason for pride in this accomplishment. 
Titan I, a product of the Martin- 
Marietta Corp., was conceived, designed, 
developed, and produced at the Martin 
plant a few miles from Denver. 

To help put this accomplishment in 
perspective, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the Denver Post of March 29 titled 
“Titan II: A Giant Step for Uncle Sam.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Denver Post, Mar. 29, 1962] 
Trraw H: A Grant STEP ror UNCLE SAM 


We who live in and near Denver, where the 
Titan missiles are built by Martin, some- 
times miss the real meaning of a truly sig- 
nificant shot at Cape Canaveral. We “can’t 
zee the woods for the trees.“ 

All over the country, alert reporters and 
editors have been halling the recent, first- 
shot success of the Titan II. By way of ex- 
ample, Time magazine calls it “a radically 
new missile that moves the United States a 
Slant step forward in space and nuclear er- 
tectiveness.“ 

It certainly would be a grave mistake for 
anyone—in Denver or elsewhere on earth— 
to dismiss the initial, on-the-button 5,000- 
mile shot of Titan II as just another test. 

Titan IT isn't just another. It’s a brand- 
new kind of liquid-fuel rocket, freed of most 
of the hampering limitations and liabilities 
that beset the Titan I. 

The new Martin missile contains no liquid 
Oxygen. So it needs no super-refrigeration 
at nearly 300° below zero Fahrenheit. 

Like the solid-fuel Minuteman, it will be 
Stored in underground silos covered to resist 
Attack, but after the command for action it 
can be fired in a few minutes. Gone is the 
long-drawn-out process of fueling with liq- 
uid oxygen and kerosene. Titan II is chem- 
ically fueled with two liquids that can be 
Stored for long periods at ordinary tempera- 

right in the misstle's own tanks. No 
last-minute transfusions are required. 

Another big missile worry is eliminated in 
Titan II. Its twin liquids are nitrogen te- 
troxide and UDMH (short for unsymmetrical 
dimethylhydrazine, if you must know). 
These fuels are hypergolic—meaning they 
start b the minute they get together. 
No separate ignition is needed. 

to its greater thrust and its lack 
Of heavy valves and thick walls, Titan II 
should be able to carry a 3-ton payload. It 
d pack a thermonuclear bomb punch 
equal to that of some 10 million tons of TNT. 
With strap-on boosters, it should be a major 
means of launching Project Gemini (the 
twins). 

The fact that this Denver-built advance- 
ment in national defense took off exactly on 
Schedule and flew a flawless course to target 
is no accident. The manufacturers and all 
Who aid them know what they're doing and 
how to do it. 


Program for Space Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months a great deal has been spoken 
8nd written concerning space communi- 
Cations, 

In January, Senator Warren G. 
Macxvson, chairman of the Senate Com- 
peice Committee, prepared a thought- 

ul and interesting paper showing some 
Of the potentials and problems in this 
resi important field which appeared in 

e January 1962 issue of Astronautics 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article entitled “Program Planning for 
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Space Communications” printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

PROGRAM PLANNING FOR SPACE COMMUNI- 

CATIONS 
(By U.S. Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON) 


Gen. David Sarnoff in an address last sum- 

mer at Montreaux made this profound ob- 
servation: 
. “Ten years hence, it is conceivable that a 
billion people in virtually every nation on 
earth will be watching the same program, at 
the same time, and in color, with simulta- 
neous translation techniques making it un- 
derstandable to all.” 

The scientific miracle that will make this 
possible is the communications satellite. 

Today there is no doubt that such a world- 
wide service is technically feasible, although 
much needs to be done to bring it to reality. 

A question that haunts many of us in 
Washington—and many outside of Wash- 
ington, I am sure—is what nation will 
achieve an effective globe-circling satellite 
communications system first. 

When a billion people are able to watch the 
same television program, a program relayed 
to them from the sky, from what nation will 
this program originate? What way of life 
will that program present? Who will con- 
trol its content? 

Something like this was in the mind of 
Mr. Arthur C. Clarke, British-born scientist 
who, in 1945, first proposed the use of arti- 
ficial satellites for radio and television trans- 
mission, when several years ago he wrote a 
committee of Congress as follows: 

“Living as I do in the Far East (Colombo, 
Ceylon), I am constantly reminded of the 
struggle between the Western World and the 
U.S.S.R. for the uncommitted millions of 
Asia. The printed word plays only a small 
part in this battle for the minds of largely 
illiterate populations, and even radio is lim- 
ited in range and impact. But when line-of- 
sight transmissions become possible from 
satellites overhead, the propaganda effect 
may be decisive. * * * When we consider 
the effect of TV upon our own ostensibly edu- 
cated public, the impact upon the peoples of 
Asia and Africa may be overwhelming. It 
may well determine whether Russian or En- 
glish is the main language of the future.” 

Only two nations today have the rocket 
capacity to place in orbit communications 
satellites. They are the United States and 
Soviet Russia. A few years from now many 
other nations may have developed such ca- 
pacity. But at present the contest is be- 
tween our own country and the leader of the 
Communist bloc, between two nations with 
wholly conflicting ideologies. 

The United States now is moving rapidly 
ahead in the development of communications 
Satellites. This year we are expected to be- 
gin initial tests of four satellite communica- 
tions systems. These are, as most readers of 
Astronautics know: 

Project Relay, utilizing a medium altitude 
satellite being developed by the Radio Corp. 
of America under contract for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; 

Project Telstar, also a medium altitude 
satellite, a cooperative enterprise of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
NASA; 

Project Advent, a Department of Defense 
high-altitude system; and 

Project Syncom, also a high-altitude satel- 
lite proposed by NASA. 

The first two would be placed in orbit sey- 
eral thousand miles above the earth and 
scientists estimate that from 20 to 30 would 
be required for global radio or television 
coverage. 

The last two would be synchronous satel- 
lites which, at 22,300 feet above the earth's 
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surface, would have a speed identical to that 
of the earth’s rotation and thus would ap- 
pear to be in a fixed position in space. Three 
of these suitably placed could provide world- 
around coverage and each could, by line-of- 
sight transmission, transmit directly to one- 
third of the globe. 

All of the above would be active repeater 
satellites capable of receiving, amplifying, 
and transmitting radio singals as do the 
present overland microwave repeaters. 

What action Soviet Russia may be taking 
to place communications satellites in opera- 
tion is not known to me, but it is known 
that Russian scientists have been writing 
and talking at length about such systems 
for several years. 

In 1960, Aleksandr Mesmeyanov, then 
president of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., announced: “Soviet science is work- 
ing on plans to utilize satellites for meteor- 
ological and radio services.” 

Mesmeyanov's successor, as president of 
the academy, Academician M. V. Keldysh, 
stated in June of last year that a priority 
“of highest importance” was being given to 
such satellites, and added: 

“The use of communications and satel- 
lites and of satellites for relay services would 
revolutionize communications and television 
services.” 

Not long after this Prof. Ari Shternfeld, 
Soviet winner of an international prize in 
astronautics, proposed a high-altitude syn- 
chronous communication satellite system 
somewhat similar to our Defense Depart- 
ment's Advent and NASA's Syncom, and, for 
that matter, to the satellite suggested by 
Mr. Clarke in 1945. 

Concelvably, many nations will in time 
have communications and other satellites of 
varying types in varying orbits, but all will 
be dependent for operation, control, and 
utility on frequency bands of the same elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum. 

The potential of all satellites—our satel- 
lites, Russia's satellites, other nations" satel- 
lites—will be conditioned by these unalter- 
able scientific truths: 

1. There is only one electromagnetic 
spectrum. 

2. The spectrum is finite and uniformly 
distributed throughout the universe. 

3. It is in the public domain. 

4. It already is distressingly crowded. 

5. That portion of the spectrum adapted 
to communications, and known as the radio 
spectrum, is presently considered limited 
in range to from 10 kilocycles per second to 
40,000 megacycles per second. 

6. All telecommunications services, both 
present and potential, must use frequencies 
of some segments of this and ina 
manner that does not interfere with other 
services. 

7. The electromagnetic spectrum has been 
divided by international agreement into 
numerous bands reserved for different types 
of communications services. 

8. One hundred and eight nations, mem- 
bers of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, participate in allocating 
bands and frequencies. Only 12 bands have 
been reserved for space communications, 
and these solely for research purposes and 
shared equally by all nations. 

9. Somewhere within the spectrum, mem- 
ber nations of the ITU will have to find ad- 
ditional frequency bands if the contemplated 
satellite communications systems are to ful- 
ill their purpose and potential. 

10. For this reason, ITU has tentatively 
scheduled an extraordinary administrative 
radio conference for the latter part of 1963. 

Many committees of the Congress have 
been aware of the importance of this con- 
ference. The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, of which I am chairman, has held ex- 
tensive hearings with a view to determining 
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how well our Government is prepared for 
this conference and will resume these hear- 
ings early in the second session. 

The Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, is examin- 
ing the problem and its many implications. 
The Select Committee on Small Business also 
has looked into it. 

Federal Communications Commissioner 
T. A. M. Craven has told Congress: 

“An operable space communication sys- 

tem is necessarily dependent upon the avail- 
ability of radiofrequencies. Communica- 
tions satellites as presently conceived will 
require large amounts of spectrum space, 
which already is a very scarce resource. * * * 
The forthcoming International Radio Con- 
ference called for the latter part of 1963 is 
perhaps the most important communications 
conference of all times.” 

Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom, senior executive 
vice president of the Radio Corp. of America, 
added this note: 

“We must keep in mind a very important 
international problem, This is the need for 
satisfactory agreements covering the alloca- 
tion of frequencies to avoid harmful inter- 
ference. No worldwide satellite communi- 
cations system will be feasible without such 

ents.” 

Scientists of 12 nations, at a 5-day confer- 
ence on science and world affairs, held last 
September at Stowe, Vt., agreed unanimously 
to a joint statement which read in part: 
“We recommend the orderly assignment and 
use of radio frequencies in space.” 

Soviet Russia's delegation to this confer- 
ence was exceeded in numbers only by that 
of the United States. 

At Paris in late October, the 39-nation 
newly created International Oceanographic 
Commission of UNESCO, unanimously 
adopted resolutions “recognizing that exist- 
ing frequencies in the radio communications 
spectrum are almost completely absorbed,” 
and establishing a special committee to study 
requirements for transmitting data between 
satellite and ocean stations. Again Russia 
had the second largest delegation in attend- 
ance. 

Since the ist session of the 87th Congress, 
with its numerous inquiries into the status 
of space communications, ended, there is 
evidence of increasing study of frequency 
needs within the executive branch. Govern- 
ment agencies giving active attention to the 
problem include the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, Office of Emergency 
Planning, Interdepartmental Radio Advisory 
Committee, and the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

A paper titled “Preliminary Views of the 
U.S.A. for Frequency Allocations for Space 
Radio Communications” has been prepared 
and may be considered a preparatory paper 
for the 1963 conference. 

The paper noted that “the matter of con- 
gestion in the high frequency spectrum has 
concerned members of the ITU for many 
years,” and suggests that 2,975 megacycles 
per second of spectrum space be allocated 
to meet foreseeable requirements of satellite 
communications until about 1970. These 
bands would be dispersed between 3,700 and 
8,400 megacycies. 

Six uses of space radio communications are 
listed as follows: 

a. Aeronautical mobile. 

b. Broadcasting. 

c. Meteorological. 

d. Navigation. 

e. Space research—guidance, control and 
associated communications, including track- 
ing and telemetering. 

f. Communications relay (both active and 
passive). 

“Broadcasting,” defined as transmissions 
intended for direct reception by the general 
public, is given but one scant paragraph in 
the 43-page document, which by its nature 

“is largely 
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The authors note that “it is probable that 
communication satellites will be used to 
relay aural and television broadcast pro- 


“However,” they add, “the likelihood that 
the general public will be receiving such 
transmissions directly from satellites in the 
near future seems remote. Special receiving 
stations on the earth’s surface may be es- 
tablished to relay programs Over conventional 
communications systems to the broadcast- 
ing stations which already serve the general 
public.” 

This is an interesting document as far as 
it goes, but I find no mention of a need for 
weighing or projecting the international and 
sociological implications of worldwide radio 
and television services through the use of 
communications satellites. 

President Kennedy in his statement of 
July 24, 1961, seems to me to have gone far 
beyond the departmental paper on prelim- 
inary views when he said: 

“I am anxious that development of this 
new technology to bring the fartherest 
corner of the globe within reach by voice 
and visual communication, fairly and equi- 
tably available for use, proceed with all pos- 
sible promptness.” . 

Assuming that this is done, assuming that 
allocations are made available at the 1963 
ITU conference that will make such world- 
wide voice and visual service possible, what 
uses do the nonmilitary agencies and de- 
partments of our Government propose to 
make of this new and advanced technology 
which, in the words of the president of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. will 
“revolutionize communications and televi- 
sion services.” 

This question should be answered specifi- 
cally by our Government agencies, and an- 
swered soon. I know of but one agency that, 
to date, has put in writing its prospective 
channel requirements in connection with a 
satellite communication system, That is 
the U.S. Information Agency. 

With reference to television requirements 
USIA has reported as follows: 

“Since it is not now possible to transmit 
television broadcasts on existing point-to- 
point high frequency radio and cable cir- 
cuits, communication satellites provide the 
possibility of a great new advance in inter- 
national telecasting. We anticipate the fol- 
lowing television program circuit require- 
ments for point-to-point feeds with subse- 
quent relay by local or regional stations: 

“Television program channels required 
(video bandwidth): 


Number of circuits 
1 


“Channel requirements on the satellite 
system for radio are given as follows: 


Washington to— Number of circuits 
England and North Europe 1 


Ceylon and South Asa 1 
Philippines and Southeast Asia 1 
Okinawa and Far East 1 
Liberia and Africa.. 1 
atin Americas — cc oc cere cesneesnesss i 
TTT 8” 


As I stated in my remarks prepared for 
the American Rocket Society's Space Flight 
Report to the Nation” in New York City last 
October, it is my opinion that all nonmili- 
tary departments of our Government should 
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poll their knowledge of potential peaceful 
applications of satellite communications and 
prepare short-rang and long-range programs 
within their department fields which could 
serve as guides to the overall planning group. 

In this way the executive branch and 
Congress could arrive at a projection of 
future frequency requirements, a projection 
based on efficient and profitable uses of space 
communications. 

Accordingly, I have written to each of the 
following departments and agencies request- 
ing their views and comments on this pro- 


Department of Agriculture and Foreign 
Agricultural Service; Office of Education and 
Public Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Depart- 
ment of State and International Cooperation 
Administration; US. Weather Bureau; 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce; Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries; Post Office Depart- 


ment; National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; Federal Communications 
Commission. 


Each of these agencies, in my opinion. 
could make valuable contributions to world 
understanding and development by utilizing 
worldwide broadcasting whenever feasible 
and when suitable frequencies are made 
available. * 

Everywhere in the world peoples, regard- 
less of their stage of advancement, will wel- 
come visual instruction on how to decrease 
mortality, ly infant mortality, by 
the adoption of simple health measures, 

Everywhere they will welcome programs on 
how to increase their food production. 

Everywhere they will welcome early warn- 
ings of violent storms or floods. 

Everywhere they will welcome news tele- 
casts of events and the personages shaping 
them in other parts of the world. 

In many areas they will welcome informa- 
tion on markets and sources of supply. 

Peoples everywhere, in brief, welcome 
knowledge, views and information. 

The communications satellite, as I stated 
in my New York remarks, can be the most 
valuable manmade instrument of good will 
and understanding in the history of the 
world. And this, I am firmly convinced, is 
the greatest use that the United States can 
conceivably make of the tremendous invest- 
ment in brains and treasure that has gone 
into our enormous space program. 


Reclamation Program in the 17 Western 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the United 
States and signed by the Governors of 17 
Western States. 

The letter follows: 


Manch 28, 1902. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Presment; We in the recla- 
mation West are deeply gratified by your 
recognition of the urgency of developing and 
conserving the natural resources of our Na- 
tion. The fact that we must d now 
with the development of water for beneficial 
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Purposes to conserve and make the best use 
of all of the natural resources of our States 
is expressed with force and clarity in these 
words from your recent message relative to 
our conservation program: 

“This administration adheres to the policy 
enunciated in my natural resources message 
of last year that our available water supply 
Will be used to provide maximum benefits for 
all purposes—hydroelectric power, irrigation 
and reclamation, navigation, recreation and 
Wildlife, and municipal and industrial water 
Supply. These diverse uses and our future 
needs require thoughtful preservation and 
full development of our national water 
resources. 

“The leadtime is long in the development 
of water resources. Years are required to 
plan and build sound projects, Time should 
not be lost on those projects which have 
already been transmitted to the Congress for 
&uthorization. 

“In the work of conservation, time should 
be made our friend, not our adversary. Ac- 
tions deferred are frequently opportunities 
lost, and, in terms of financial outlay, dol- 
lars invested today will yield great benefits 
in the years to come.” 

We fully subscribe to your policy that our 
avallable water supply will be used to pro- 
vide maximum benefits for all purposes. 
Such development of the water resources of 
the 17 Western States is essential if this 
region is to make the fullest possible con- 
tribution to the economy of the United 
States and the defense of the free world. 

Reclamation is necessarily an integral 
Part of such development. Down through 
the years reclamation has had the support of 
every Congress, both major political parties, 
and every President since 1902, when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt signed the original act. Proj- 
ects conceived and planned under one ad- 
Ministration have been authorized and con- 
Structed under another. 

The reclamation program was authorized 
to develop the arid and semiarid lands of the 
Western States and to create homes and op- 
Portunities. That program has been an out- 
Standing success. It has created a self-sup- 
Porting economy which will be an asset to 
the West and to the Nation for generations 
to come. It has created new wealth that 
Otherwise would not exist, has broadened the 
tax base, and has provided a dependable 
market for manufactured products from 
Other areas, thus stimulating business and 
commerce. It has made the desert “blossom 
as the rose.” 

Except along the west coast, virtually every 
Major population or industrial center west 
Of the 100th meridian has as its foundation 
an irrigation or reclamation project. When 
reclamation projects are constructed, homes 
are built and thriving communities are soon 
established. First there are villages and then 
Cities, which soon become highway and rail- 
Toad junctions, Thus, metropolitan areas are 
developed, markets are created and the trans- 
Portation, water and human resources which 
are needed to develop the timber, mineral, 
recreational, and other resources of the 
Tegion are provided. 

The reclamation program is oriented 
toward the full economic development of the 
West. It is not exclusively a food and fiber 
Program. The Bureau of Reclamation pro- 
Sram has evolved until today it includes every 
Phase of multipurpose development includ- 
ing irrigation, flood control, municipal and 
industrial water, hydroelectric power, fish 
and wildlife propagation, recreation and 
Other p . It is important that recla- 
mation be included in current multipurpose, 

wide, development programs and not 
deferred for future development. 

Reclamation is one of the few Federal pro- 
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grams that repays its costs. It pays through 
the repayments by water and power users. 
It pays through increased income taxes. On 
many projects the income taxes alone, over a 
few years time, have exceeded the cost of 
the project. 

There appears to be a popular misconcep- 
tion that reclamation contributes to the 
Nation's agricultural surplus. Actually, most 
of the sums appropriated for irrigation works 
are used to supply irrigation water to lands 
now in dryfarming and lands under irriga- 
tion with an insufficient water supply. Rec- 
lamation projects produce only an insig- 
nificant percentage of the crops now in sur- 
plus. Reclamation project lands grow only 
1.5 percent of all the wheat produced in the 
United States, less than three-fourths of 1 
percent of the total corn crop, only about 1 
percent of the grain sorghum, and no to- 
bacco. Logic indicates that these very small 
percentages are not the source of our sur- 
plus problem. Furthermore, in many areas, 
and especially in wheat growing areas, when 
a reclamation project is developed, farm- 
lands almost invariably are taken out of 
wheat and put into other crops that are not 
in surplus. 

Western irrigation is largely responsible 
for improving the diet of the American peo- 
ple. Today, thanks to irrigation, we have 
an abundance of green vegetables and fresh 
fruits, not only during the summer but 
throughout the entire year. The 17 Western 
States provide 84 percent of the Nation’s 
supply of broccoli, 63 percent of our aspara- 
gus, 82 percent of our cantaloup, 60 per- 
cent of our celery, 79 percent of our carrots, 
93 percent of our lettuce, and all of our olives, 
dates, figs, nectarines, and lemons. Without 
irrigation, our food consumption pattern 
would be vastly different and considerably 
less wholesome. 

Population growth in the Western States 
is much higher than the national average, 
and all known forecasts indicate this trend 
will continue. This will require intensive 
development of the limited water resources 
of the West, to meet the many diversified 
requirements outlined in your own state- 
ment, quoted at the beginning of this letter. 
As you yourself, have pointed out, such de- 
velopment entails a long leadtime and it is 
imperative that our multipurpose reclama- 
tion program keep moving ahead in order 


to be prepared for tomorrow’s critical de- 


mands for water. 

The 60-year-old reclamation program has 
contributed tremendously to the strength 
and the economy of the Nation. Without 
the 100 or more reclamation projects scat- 
tered throughout the 17 Western States, the 
arid and semiarid West would still be largely 
a desolate, barren waste and of little value 
to the Nation, either in times of peace or 
war. 

We appreciate the splendid support which 
is being given to reclamation by you and 
your administration, as well as by the present 
Congress. We are especially gratified that 
you have again endorsed the reclamation 
program in your message in which you sup- 
ported several projects now being considered 
by the Congress and in which you point out 
that, “Federal planning efforts have been in- 
tensified and studies and recommendations 
for authorization of additional water de- 
velopments accelerated. These plans and 
recommendations will be submitted to the 
Congress as they are completed.” We are 
hopeful indeed that these projects may con- 
tinue to move forward in an orderly manner 
so that the West and the Nation may bene- 
fit by their development. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the 
Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, President of 
the Senate, and to the Honorable Joun W. 
McCormack, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, with the thought that its con- 
tents should be made available to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 

Paul Fannin, Governor of Arizona; Steve 
McNichols, Governor of Colorado; John 
Anderson, Jr., Governor of Kansas; 
Frank B. Morrison, Governor of Ne- 
braska; Edwin L. Mechem, Governor 
of New Mexico; J. Howard Edmond- 
son, Governor of Oklahoma; Archie 
Gubbrud, Governor of South Dakota; 
George D. Clyde, Governor of Utah; 
Edmund G. Brown, Governor of Cali- 
fornia; Robert E. Smylie, Governor of 
Idaho; Tim Babcock, Governor of 
Montana; Grant Sawyer, Governor of 
Nevada; William L. Guy, Governor of 
North Dakota; Mark O. Hatfield, Gov- 
ernor of Oregon; Price Daniel, Gover- 
nor of Texas; Albert D. Rossellini, 
Governor of Washington; Jack R. 
Gage, Governor of Wyomingi 


Governor Gage signs this letter with the 
understanding that: (1) Feasibility of proj- 
ects be based on irrefutable and real need; 
(2) self-liquidation be made a fact, not a 
contention made possible by amortization 
over illegal periods of time; and (3) urgency 
be tempered with logic. 


Mrs. Kennedy’s Trip to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
recent column by the noted columnist, 
Mr. George Sokolsky, relating to the trip 
of Mrs. Kennedy deserves the attention 
of the Senate. George Sokolsky answers 
any critic of the trip of our First Lady. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
splendid column be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JACKIE IDEAL. AMERICAN FOR Most VITAL 
TRIP 

One task at which the United States has 
not been too successful has been worldwide 
propaganda. 

Until Khrushchev’s boastings and bluster- 
ings shocked the world, the Russians had it 
much their own way, and peoples in distress 
even when aided by the United States, 
turned to the greener pastures of the Krem- 
lin for hope and improvement. Soviet Rus- 
sia, the most imperialist of nations, gives 
the impression of being the advocate of 
angelic peace, whereas the United States, 
which would not even blow up the Bay of 
Pigs, has become the votary of war. 

It has been shocking to our people that 
we, who can make bubble gum palatable 
and who can glorify cosmetics until the 
natural bloom of a woman's face or the 
beauty of her hair is lost under pounds of 
falsifiers, do not know how to tell the truth 
about ourselves effectively. 

The Indian trip of Mrs. John F. Kennedy, 
the President's wife, has proved something 
very important. It has established that all 
the world loves beauty, particularly in the 
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natural flowering of a young woman, that 
good manners and gentleness and proper ad- 
dress are attractive wherever one sees it. It 
may or may not be useful to influence neu- 
tral governments, but it is always adyan- 
tageous to be beloved by great masses of 
people. If we can afford to do anything, we 
can afford to send this particular President’s 
wife, who speaks many languages and who is 
£o flexible in her relations with strange 
people, to many countries. 

We have been painted to all the world as 
crass materialists; yet we have here the best, 
or if that citation is given to La Scala, the 
second best, opera house in all the world; we 
have more and better museums; more and 
better symphonies; and so one goes on, but 
these accomplishments are hardly noted. 
Mrs. Kennedy is an artist and when she goes 
among artistic people she can hold her own 
and she does not give the impression of hav- 
ing lived a crude materialitsic life. 

I have read the criticisms of her trip and 
they make two general points. 

1. It costs money. 

2. Why send the President's wife? Why 
not send someone from the State Depart- 
ment or from Congress? 

As to the money, what this trip costs is 
peanuts compared to what we spend on prop- 
aganda for our country that hardly scratches 
the surface; the impression Jackie is making 
seems to cut deep, because she does what 
the people of India like to have their visitors 
do. And whatever she does, is done grace- 
Tully. 

Ad to why the President's wife should be 
sent, the answer is that she fits the job. 
Lots of folks, including myself, often have 
had much to say about Eleanor Roosevelt 
because we did not like her politics, but in 
her day, she managed to win the good will 
of a great mass abroad. 


Opposes Trade Expansion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
fisheries of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska face increasing competition from 
Japan and the Soviet Union, While our 
own production has failed to increase, 
foreign production is on an upward 
swing. 


There are a number of reasons, one 
of which is the fact that our fishermen 
practice conservation methods in an ef- 
fort to preserve fish and shellfish for 
future harvest. Their foreign competi- 
tors, on the other hand, do not practice 
many of the conservation measures nec- 
essary to preserve our fisheries. This is 
particularly true in the high seas salmon 
fisheries. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many in the 
fishing industry who are concerned with 
the posssible adverse effects upon the 
U.S. fishing industry if H.R. 9900, the 
proposed Trade Expansion Act, becomes 
law. This act, they believe, will add to 
the problems that confront the industry 
by giving further advantages to foreign 
competitors. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include a statement, a resolu- 
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tion and a letter prepared by the Associ- 

ation of Pacific Fisheries in the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF ASSOCIATION OF 
Pactric FISHERIES IN OPPOSITION TO H.R. 
9900 
1. The Association of Pacific Fisheries, or- 

ganized in 1914, is a nonprofit trade asso- 

ciation representing producers of 95 percent 
of the canned salmon pack of Alaska, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon. There are approximately 

25,000 direct employees. The wholesale 

value of the pack in 1961 was $120,238,769. 

2. Fishing is one of the oldest.and most 
respected industries. Great as is its mone- 
tary value, its importance to the welfare of 
the people of this country goes far beyond 
that. It involves the production of food of 
such an essential character that our people 
should not risk becoming dependent on im- 
portations from abroad. It develops real 
seamen, men of boldness and hardihood who 
do not wish to become dependent upon Gov- 
ernment subsidies even if this were practical. 
which we doubt. The industry not only 
gives direct employment to thousands of 
fishermen and cannery workers, but to ship- 
building and other plants essential to a 
well-balanced economy. 

3. The fisheries of this country have be- 
come subject to increasingly severe compe- 
tition from foreign nations so that while our 
own production has failed to increase, that 
of Japan and the Soviet have increased 
enormously and unless there ts protection 
from the lower production costs of Japan 
which are aided by disregard of American 
standards of conservation regulation, and the 
Government-financed operations of the So- 
viet, which are indifferent to costs, various 
branches of fisheries are in trouble. 

4. What is said is particularly applicable 
to the salmon industry of the Pacific coast 
States of Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and 
the northern part of California. This is 
especially serlous for Alaska where the value 
of fish production, primarily salmon, has ex- 
ceeded that of all other industries put to- 
gether, and from an Alaskan income stand- 
point has only been exceeded by Govern- 
ment financed defense expenditures in re- 
cent years. 

5. The Pacific coast salmon industry 
directly confronts the two most aggressive 
fishery nations in the world, Japan and the 
Soviet, and is even in competition with 
Canadian production at lower costa, At 
the same time our fishermen are subject to 
rigid governmental regulations as to time, 
place, and methods of fishing. The types 
and sizes of fishing gear are restricted by 
such regulations and because high seas 
salmon fishing is believed to be incon- 
sistent with effective conservation it is pro- 
hibited to our fishermen, yet Japanese do 
practically all their salmon fishing in the 
open ocean, much of it on American-spawned 
salmon, with nets thousands of feet long and 
with monofilament nylon web, the use of 
which is forbidden American fishermen, 

6. In July 1951, the ad valorem duty on 
the importation of canned salmon was, as a 
result of negotiations, reduced from 28 
to 15 percent. This was a severe blow 
to the industry and any further reduction 
in duty would encourage the Japanese that 
much harder to fish in the open ocean on 
American-born salmon and market their 
salmon pack in the United States, the re- 
sult of which would be disastrous to our 
fishermen and industry. Even with the 
15-percent duty Japanese canned salmon are 
being imported into this country. 

7. By the proposed bill, regardless of what 
it is entitled, Congresss would be abnegating 
its powers and duty to deal with the matter 
of tariff, and turning its proper functions 
over to negotiators, whoever they might be. 
Experience shows that seldom, if ever, re- 
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gardless of protestations to the contrary, do 
either fisheries or other industries have ade- 
quate representation in such negotiations. 
Our industry has always looked to Congress 
itself as the people's representatives to give 
the people concerned the hearings that they 
are entitled to when their interests are to be 
affected. 

8. The industry believes that there should 
be no delegation of the power of Congress to 
deal with tariffs, but certainly if this should 
be done adequate peril point and escape 
clauses should be included in whatever bill 
is passed. We are opposed to the bill in 
its present form which we consider bad for 
the fishing industry. 

9. Attached hereto is a copy of resolution 
adopted at Seattle, Wash., March 5, 1962, by 
representatives of the American fishing in- 
dustry; also a concurring letter dated March 
21, 1962, by the secretary of the Alaska 
Fishermen's Union, the oldest fishing union 
on the Pacific coast. 

10. We request that this statement, the 
resolution of March 5, 1962, and the letter of 
March 21, 1962, from the secretary of Alaska 
Fishermen's Union be made a part of the 
printed record. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC 
FISHERIES, 
By Heratp A. O'NEILL, 
Executive Secretary. 

Manch 22, 1962. 

RESOLUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES OF AMERICAN 
FISHING INDUSTRY 


Be it resolved by representatives of the 
American fishing industry including spokes- 
men of fishermen, labor, and processors of 
the U.S. crab, halibut, groundfish, oysters, 
salmon, shrimp, and tuna industries meeting 
on the Sth day of March 1962, at the re- 
quest of the Association of Pacific Fisheries, 
That every group and organization inter- 
ested in the future welfare of the American 
fishing industry give urgent and thorough 
consideration to the possible adverse effects 
and results upon the various segments of the 
US. fishing industry of H.R, 9900, known as 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and similar 
or identical bills; and be it further 

Resolved, That it be known that this con- 
sensus and action is based on the strong 
belief on behalf of many responsible mem- 
bers of the American fishing industry that 
this act, as written, can cause severe hard- 
ship and in some cases complete destruction 
to various segments of the U.S. fishing in- 
dustry which is so important to the general 
public welfare both as a valuable source of 
protein food and means of employment. 


Marca 21, 1962. 
Congressman WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Alaska Fishermen's 
Union concurs with the statement of opposi- 
tion submitted by the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries to your committee. 

Our main concern is that under the terms 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement, the pro- 
posals embodied in H.R, 9900 (Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962) will remove the minimum 
protection tariffs on fishery products which 
are now in existence and will place the 
American fishing industry in a position where 
it cannot compete with foreign fishery im- 

The United States has been reduced to 
fifth place in world production of fish, Ja- 
pan, Communist China, Peru, and Russia are 
ahead of us. The following table, setting 
forth the catches of fish in millions of 
pounds by the five leading fishing countries, 
clearly illustrates the quick recent growth 
of their production, at the expense of our 
own fishing industry: 


1960 
det 12, 952 
China (mainland) Ls. -. 11, 067 
Den Sn 6, 384 
SF ea at Sel a er ear 6, 076 
SPC EE REPORTS SET Re LS 4, 409 

1959 
Sane AA A 13, 651 
Chine (mainland) ) 11.067 
PONE E INE 00 7. 785 
SN ane Ee 6, 724 
United States ew uul 6, 166 


The employment of fishermen has declined 
from a total of 161,463 in 1950 to 128,985 in 
1959, with corresponding decreases in em- 
Ployment for allied workers within the in- 
dustry, The downward trend is continuing. 
While the consumption of fish in the United 
States has increased by about 40 percent 
during the last 10 years, our production re- 
malins at the same level it was 10 years ago. 

The United States is unable to hold its 
Own because of lack of adequate protection, 
either by tariffs or quotas. To reduce such 
scant protection as we now have would serve 
only one purpose, that of speeding up de- 
Struction for the fishing industry. As 
Pointed out in the statement of the Associa- 
tion of Pacific Fisheries, any lowering of 
tariffs on fishery production would only be 
an incentive for Japan and Russia to in- 
crease their fishing efforts off the Pacific 
Coast to a point where they would most seri- 
Susly deplete and even destroy those fishery 
resources for all time. 

Congress should be aware that in discuss- 
ae fisheries, we are not talking only about 
ene and cents, but what is really impor- 
UAR is that we are talking about conserva- 
an of a food resource which is a necessity 

the well-being of the American people. 

We join with the Association of Pacific 
Se eries in opposing any lowering of tariffs 
— fishery products and ask that the problem 
Us Maintenance and conserving of the 
on tna her) resources not be considered 
85 the basis of foreign policy but that it be 
inp pane on its own merits, so that this 

Valuable food may always be available and 

12 supply for the American people. 

5 R. 9900 is probably one of the most im- 

rtant bills to come before the Congress in 

a Session and it no doubt will have far- 
one effects on the future. 

© hope that Congress, in its wisdom, will 

3 consider all aspects of the problem 
theo it, and in particular, conservation of 
v ry resource which is seriously in- 
Olved in this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Let’s Look at the Facts About Medical 
Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


ý Basi CARROLL. Mr. President, a 
— t deal of heat, but only a limited 
th coe of light, is being disseminated 
z year about the President’s plan of 
€dical care for the aged. 

the d all the tumult and the shouting 
portur trage citizen seldom gets an op- 
in unity to study the issues involved 
Ai he Calm, dispassionate way. The re- 
Shit I fear, may be a general, emotional 

Usion about conflicting claims and 


jec ments on this very important sub- 
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Leverett Chapin, associate editor of 
the Denver Post, and in my opinion one 
of the finest reporters in this Nation, 
recently outlined the facts and the ar- 
guments pro and con the medicare ques- 
tion in a special article in the March 
21 editions of his newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record the article by Mr. Chapin en- 
titled, “Kennedy Lines Up Support for 
Medical Battle.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


KENNEDY Lines Up SUPPORT ron MEDICAL 
BATTLE 
(By Leverett Chapin) 

The medical battle of the century is about 
to start in Washington. At issue is President 
Kennedy’s demand for a revolutionary plan 
to add hospital and nursing care insurance to 
the already existing social security and rall- 
road retirement programs for the aged. 

“Democracy must do what it can to relieve 
human misery,” backers of the President 
are saying. 

“Stop socialism,” is the rallying cry of the 
determined opponents. 

Known as the King-Anderson bill, the am- 
bitious Kennedy plan would cost an esti- 
mated $1.2 billion the first year. 

Eligible for the newly available medicare 
at the outset would be 14,750,000 oldsters, 
comprising 82 percent of all men and women 
in the country 65 years of age or over. 

For most of them the benefits would be 
virtually tree“ since they are already re- 
tired and are no longer paying into the social 
security and railroad retirement funds. 

As additional workers covered by social 
security or railroad retirement reached 65, 
they, their spouses, if 65 or over, and in 
some instances their parents would become 
eligible. Workers would not have to give up 
their employment to qualify. 

Under the plan, oldsters taken seriously 
ill would be entitled to a combination of 
services in hospitals, nursing homes and in 
their ‘own homes which would amount to 
year-round care, if necessary. 

Doctors’ fees and a few other charges 
would not be covered. 

While retirement and disability benefits 
under social security and the railroad act 
depend on the amount the worker has paid 
during his years of employment, medicare 
benefits, according to the Kennedy proposal, 
would be the same for all eligibles. 

Costs of the program would start Janu- 
ary 1, 1963, when the wage base upon which 
employees and their employers pay social 
security taxes would be Increased from a 
maximum of $4,800 a year to $5,200. 

Then on January 1, 1964, employees and 
employers would begin paying an extra one- 
fourth of 1 percent on annual wages of up 
to $5,200, but only $4,800 in the case of rail- 
road workers. Self-employed workers would 
pay three-eighths of 1 percent on earnings 
up to $5,200. 2 

A side effect of raising the social security 
wage base would be to increase retirement 
and disability benefits for workers making 
more than $4,800 a year and for their de- 
pendents. 

For example, maximum retirement bene- 
fits for workers would rise from the present 
limit of $127 a month to $134. Payments to 
wives, widows, and parents would increase 
correspondingly, 

Designed primarily to protect older per- 
sons from heavy financial burdens caused 
by illness, the Kennedy medicare plan, ac- 
cording to its advocates, would also strength- 
en the Nation's overall health program. They 
say it would: 

Stimulate the founding and construction 
of more nursing homes and perhaps the 
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building of new hospitals, (Official figures 
indicate the country needs 500,000 more beds 
in nursing homes alone.) 

Reduce welfare costs for the care of the 
aged which, in Colorado, have already outrun 
the State constitutional limit of $10 mil- 
lion a year. (About 20,000 of the 50,000 old- 
age pensioners in Colorado could get medi- 
care from social security instead of welfare 
if the King-Anderson bill became law.) 

Hold down Blue Cross costs for persons 
under the age of 65 by taking oldsters off 
membership lists. 

Encourage local public and nonprofit agen-~ 
cies to enlarge their programs of sending 
visiting nurses and therapists into the homes 
of the sick, thus relieving the loads on al- 
ready overcrowded hospitals, 

The Kennedy administration is counting 
on the King-Anderson bill, which is pat- 
terned after a bill the President sponscred 
when he was in the Senate, to be one of the 
most popular measures it has presented to 
Congress, 

Its backers believe its enactment would be 
& great assist to most Democratic candi- 
dates in the 1962 election. Failure to pass 
it, they say, would put foes of the bill on the 
defensive when they come face-to-face with 
voters next fall. 

A campaign to awaken grassroots support 
for medica e is already rolling, supported, 
among others, by labor and various groups 
of older citizens. 

The problem of the administration at the 
moment is to get the bill out of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, where it has 
been stalled for 6 months by unfriendly 
forces. 

Senator CLINTON P. Anperson, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, coauthor of the measure with 
Representative Cron. R. Kino, Democrat, of 
California, says votes are available in the 
House to pass it if It can be brought to the 
floor. 

He is also hopeful over chances for passage 
by the Senate. 

In charge of the administration's push for 
medicare is the Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Wilbur J. Cohen, 
a former Universiay of Michigan professor. 

He and the others are campaigning on 
these points: 

The number of elderly persons is growing 
steadily and will increase 44 percent, from 
17 mñlion to 25 million, by 1980. 

Three-fourths of all elderly persons have 
some chronic disorder. 

The average hospital stay of patients over 
65 is two or three times as long as the av- 
erage stay of younger patients. 

Hospital charges per day have risen 243 
percent since 1946, and will go still higher. 

The ability of oldsters to pay for their own 
health care out of pocket is seriously limited 
by the fact their average income is only 
half that of the younger segment of the pop- 
ulation. 

While half of all persons over 65 have some 
hospital insurance, only 30 percent have in- 
surance which will pay as much as three- 
fourths of their hospital costs and the ones 
with no Insurance are those least able to pay. 

Most opponents of the King-Anderson bill 
do not quarrel too seriously with these 
premises. Instead, they find fault with the 
proposed method for meeting medicare 
needs, 

They raise numerous questions. 

How extensive should a health plan for 
the aged be? 

Should it be “voluntary” or “compulsory”? 

Should it be financed like insurance by 
payments before a person reaches 65 or by 
fees collected from the oldsters themselves 
with, perhaps, the help of some Government 
subsidy? 

One group of opponents argues the coun- 
try already has, in the Kerr-Mills Act, passed 
in 1960, the framework for an adequate 
medicare plan if the States would get busy 
and make use of the law. 
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Kerr-Mills provided Federal grants to the 
States for two purposes. One was to help 
States finance health programs for persons 
receiving old-age assistance. (Under this 
program Colorado receives approximately 
$7.50 a month each for pensioners over 65 
who are not in institutions.) 

The other was to help States establish 
medicare for elderly persons whose incomes 
are too high to permit them to qualify for 
old-age assistance, 

Here States are permitted to write their 
own tickets. They can decide what income 
groups above the assistance level should have 
medicare and how much medicare they 
should have. 

Depending on the wealth of the individual 
State, the Federal Government pays, without 
limit, 50 to 80 percent of the cost of this 
second program, provided the State pays the 
balance. 

Champions of Kerr-Mills see evidence that 
the States, given sufficient time, will pro- 
vide medicare for enough oldsters who have 
only moderate incomes to make medicare by 
way of the Kennedy social security-rallroad 
retirement route unnecessary. 

With this view Assistant Secretary Cohen 
of HEW and others take strong exception. 
They do not object to the Kerr-Mills Act 
but say it won't do the job because States 
won't provide enough money to bear their 
share of the cost of a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram. 

z nty-three States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands have now adopted medicare 
plans under Kerr-Mills for persons above the 
public assistance level,” Cohen told the 
Denver Post. 

“However, in December, the last month 
for which figures are available, only 72,000 
persons received help under these plans, 
two-thirds of them were in only 2 States, 
Massachusetts and New York, and half the 
recipients were persons who had been trans- 
ferred from old-age assistance. 

“In other words, only a few persons who 
were not already receiving help have bene- 
fited from this part of the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram so far.” 

Colorado is among the 27 States which 
have not set up Kerr-Mills medicare plans 
for oldsters above the assistance level. 

Senator Jacon K. Javrrs, Republican, of 
New York, has a medicare plan, endorsed by 
some of his more liberal Republican col- 
leagues, which is a rival to the King-Ander- 
son bill. 

It would cost an estimated $450 million a 
year as compared with the initial cost of 
$1.2 billion a year for the Kennedy plan. 
Participation by oldsters would be voluntary. 

The elderly subscriber would pay a fee 
ranging from $9 to $12.80 a year and his 
State and the Federal Government would 
bear the balance of the cost, up to a maxi- 
mum of $128 per year per subscriber. 

The subscriber would have his choice of 
three plans: (1) for preventative, diagnos- 
tic, and short-term medicare; (2) for long- 
term illnesses or (3) for the purchase of pri- 
vate health insurance coverage. 

While the Javits plan would not provide 
as much hospital and nursing care as the 
Kennedy pian, it would include some bene- 
fits, such as some doctors’ fees, which are not 
included in the administration's King- 
Anderson proposal. 

Principal foe of the Kennedy forces is the 
American Medical Association. 

Opposed to any Government interference 
with the medical profession, AMA is now 
reconciled to the idea of Kerr-Mills medi- 
care but sees the Kennedy plan to link 
medicare with social security as an opening 
move to “socialize” and bring under Federal 
control all health services for people of all 
ages. 

It is Federal contro! that alarms AMA and 
it is the element of local State control in 
the Kerr-Mills plan which has finally made 
it acceptable to doctors. 

AMA suspects that the passage of the 
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King-Anderson bill would be followed by 
proposals to force compulsory insurance 
covering doctors’ fees on the elderly. From 
there it would be only a step to extend both 
hospital and medical fee insurance to the 
entire population. 

The AMA is not impressed by statements 
of the Kennedy forces that the King-Ander- 
son bill would in no way interfere with the 
doctor-patient relationship or the free choice 
by oldsters of physiclans and hospitais. 

To forestall the extension of social secu- 
rity to cover doctors’ fees, AMA is working 
on a plan to offer a “bargain rate” Blue 
Shield plan, at about $3 a month per per- 
son, for those 65 years of age or over. 

Meanwhile, the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, which represents 5,500 of the coun- 
try’s 7,000 hospitals, is advocating a Blue 
Cross hospital insurance plan as an alter- 
native to the King-Anderson bill. 

It would be available on a voluntary basis 
to all persons over 65 and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would help pay the bill. The 
amount of Government aid in each case 
would depend on the income of the person 
taking out the Insurance, with the Govern- 
ment paying the full cost for the lowest in- 
come group. 

AHA wants to keep the administration of 
any hospital care plan out of the hands of 
the Government but, after some hesistation, 
it has finally decided it would be all right 
to permit the Government contributions to 
Blue Cross to be made through social secu- 
rity instead of the general Federal treasury. 

AMA, AHA, Blue Cross and other private 
insurance organizations wield powerful in- 
fluence in Washington. They can be counted 
upon to oppose the King-Anderson bill every 
step of the way and the Kennedy admin- 
istration—win, lose or draw—will know it 
has been in a rough fight by the time the 
medicare issue is finally settled. 


MAIN FORM or THE KENNEDY MEDICARE PLAN 


Here are principal features of the Kennedy 
medicare plan for the aged as contained in 
the King-Anderson bill now before Congress: 

Eligibles—All persons 65 years of age or 
over who are covered by social security or 
the Railroad Retirement Act, including wives, 
widows, and parents of workers. (To qualify 
for medicare workers 65 or over would not 
have to quit their jobs.) 

Benefits—Hospitalization: A maximum of 
90 days’ care in a two-, three-, or four-bed 
room in each benefit period. A new benefit 
period would start when the patient had 
not been a patient in either a hospital or a 
nursing home for 3 months. All regular hos- 
pital charges, including those for anesthetics, 
and so forth, would be paid by medicare 
except that the patient would pay $10 a day 
for the first 9 days and would pay for extra 
services, as for a private room or private 
nurse. 

Nursing home service: Available for a 
maximum of 180 days but to be eligible for 
nursing home care the patient would have 
to be transferred from a hospital. 

(In each benefit period an insured patient 
would be entitled to a maximum of 150 units 
of combined hospital and nursing home care 
with each day in a hospital counting as one 
unit and each day in a nursing home count- 
ing as one-half unit. Thus, if the patient 
was in a hospital for the maximum insured 
period of 90 days, he would still be entitled 
to 00 units of care, or 120 days, in a nursing 
home.) 

Home health service: Medicare would pay 
for a maximum of 240 visits in any calendar 
year to the patient’s home by nurses and 
therapists employed by public or nonprofit 
agencies, such as the visiting nurses service. 

Outpatient Hospital Diagnostic Services: 
Medicare would pay all but the first $20 of 
charges for each diagnostic study. - 

Not covered—Doctors’ and surgeons’ fees 
and drugs other than those furnished by 
hospitals to Inpatients. 
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Effective dates—Hospital, visiting home 
health service and diagnostic service would 
start October 1, 1963, 

Nursing home service would become avall- 
able July 1, 1964. 

Costs—Beginning January 1, 1963, em- 
ployees and employers would pay social secu- 
rity taxes on earnings of up to $5,200 a year 
instead of the present limit of $4.800. 

Beginning January 1, 1964, social secu- 
rity taxes on employees and employers would 
be increased by one-quarter of 1 percent each 
(three-eighths of 1 percent for self-em- 
ployed). The same increase would apply to 
railroad retirement contributions. 

On total pay of $4,000 a year, the cost 
would be $10 a year each for the employee 
and the employer. 

The maximum cost on pay of $5,200 a 
year would be $27 a year each for the em- 
ployee and the employer, of which $16.99 
would go for medicare and $10.10 would go 
to increase retirement or disability benefits. 

Other benefits—Since retirement and dis- 
ability benefits under social security depend 
on the amount of a worker's earnings, the in- 
crease in the base rate from $4,800 to $5,200 
a year would increase these benefits for 
higher paid workers and their families, For 
example, the present maximum retirement 
benefit for a worker of $127 a month would 
be increased to $134. 


The Little-People-to-People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend my colleague, the 
Honorable Peter W. RoprNo, JR., of New 
Jersey, for his excellent remarks in thé 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 15 
on the need for a little-people-to-people 
program. The letter to Premier Khru- 
shchev from Congressman Rop1no’s 10- 
year-old son Peter may be the start of a 
great children’s crusade for world peace. 

When President Eisenhower addressed 
the White House Conference convoked 
in 1956 to establish the people-to-people 
program, he stated: 

If we are going to take advantage of the 
assumption that all people want peace, then 
the problem is for people to get together and 
to leap governments—lf necessary, to evade 
governments—to work out not only one 
method but thousands of methods by which 
people can gradually learn a little bit more 
of each other. It must have the active sup- 
port of thousands of independent private 
groups and institutions and millions of in- 
dividual Americans acting through person- 
to-person communication in foreign lands. 


Although the people-to-people pro- 
gram was designed to mobilize all our 
human resources, children—one of 
America’s greatest resources—have been 
virtually overlooked. Our junior citi- 
zens, if properly educated and organized, 
can do much to build bridges of under- 
standing between America and the 
world. Our young people should be both 
seen and heard. From my experience 
as a father of four children, I have great 
faith that the young Peters of America 
will someday build an international 
chain of communication for the free ex- 
pression of ideas and ideologies among 
children of the world. 


Why I Know There Is a God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr, KUNKEL, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an article 
from the April 1 issue of Parade maga- 
zine. This is a simple and convincing 
Sermon by our great national hero, Col. 
John H. Glenn, Jr., our first astronaut 
to orbit the earth three times in a space 
Capsule. Our scientific discoveries are 
further proof of the existence of God. 

The article follows: 

INSPIRING MESSAGE From ASTRONAUT 
JOHN GLENN: “WHY I Know THERE Is a 
Gop” 

(Not long ago, Protestant churches all over 

United States marked Laymen's Sunday, 
on which parishioners conduct the worship 
8 for the day. In the Little Falls 
vee Presbyterian Church of Arlington, 

&., the guest preacher was a very famous 
n member John H. Glenn, Jr. Here, 
or Parade readers, are excerpts from Astro- 
naut Glenn's sermon.) 
do yo ur time 1 to 
th OT you waste yo going 


5 I was asked this question at one time 
a fellow pilot in a Marine fighter squad- 
ron on Guam, This fellow's name was Sam, 
285 Sam made no bones about the fact that 
ur had been in church exactly twice in his 
e. One time was when he was baptized, 
and the other time was when his wife in- 
Listed on being married in church. 
Well, by various devious means, we got 
into church for the third time on 
Guam. I'm torry to say this doesn't have 
> happy ending as far as Sam's becoming 
a practicing Christian. But the question 
bosed by Sam—why do we waste our time 
Boing to church?—might be one for all of us 
to back off and answer once in a while. 
Another way of asking the same question 
Probably to say, Why do we believe in 
in * 1 think it follows that if we believe 
ie God, we probably will wind up in church. 
there a power greater than we are? Is 
there really a God that we worship, or are we 
t wasting our time? Have you ever 
doubted there really is a God? 
15 certainly have many times, and I admit 
freely, I think perhaps this is part of our 
a pattern in Christian life—that we 
th, doubt sometimes: We may doubt that 
i ere is a God, and we search our minds for 
cy that we really believe and that we 
i uld believe in Him. Through such ques- 
8 of ourselves, I think we may be 
tter Christians. 


hen I was selected for the space program, 


One of the first things we were given was a 
— klet. This booklet is a space handbook 
rise. out by the Government Printing Office, 
ps it contains a lot of information about our 
e program. But there was one para- 
— Ph that concerned the hugeness and 
5 Ormity of the universe that impressed me 
ery much, 
ere is only one technical fact that you 
ve to know to be able to understand this 
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particular paragraph. You have to under- 
stand what a light year is, a light year of 
distance. 

Probably you remember that light travels 
at about 186,000 miles per second, about 7 
times around the earth every second. Now 
if you start that light ray out straight and 
let it continue on out for a year's time, then 
that distance ls a light year of distance. 

Let me quote now on the subject of how 
big our universe is: “When we recall that 
our galaxy is some 100,000 light years in 
diameter, the sun being an insignificant star 
some 30,000 light years from galactic center, 
circling in an orbit of its own every 200 mil- 
lion years as the galaxy rotates, we realize 
that even trying to visualize the tremendous 
scale of the universe beyond the solar system 
is difficult, jet alone trying to attempt physi- 
cal exploration and communications. Nor 
is the interstellar space of the galaxy the 
end, for beyond are the millions of other 
galaxies, ail apparently rushing from one 
another at fantastic speeds. The limits of 
the telescopically observable universe extend 
at least 2 billion light years from us in all 
directions.” 

This shows us a little bit about how big 
our universe really is. It’s tremendous. 
Still, we come back from something of this 
size to what we know of atomic structure, 
the smallest particles we know of. They, 
too, have a great similarity to our solar sys- 
tem and to the universe in that they have 
electrons rotating about a nucleus in regular 
patterns. 

Now what's the point I am making? It’s 
the orderliness of the whole universe about 
us from the smallest atomic structure to the 
greatest thing we can visualize: galaxies mil- 
lions of light years across, all traveling in 
exact prescribed orbits in relation to one 
another, 

Could this all have just happened? Was 
this an accident that someone tossed up a 
bunch of flotsam and jetsam, and it suddenly 
started making these orbits all of its own 
accord? I can't believe that's really true. I 
think this was a definite plan. This is one 
big thing in space that shows me there is a 
God, some Power that put all this into orbit 
and keeps it there. It wasn't just an 
accident. 

Let's go on to compare some of our Project 
Mercury speeds to some of these things we've 
been talking about. We get to thinking 
sometimes that we're pretty good in this 
project and that we're really going out with 
some tremendous speeds. But when you 
think about the tremendous areas of space 
and speed, our efforts from earth here really 
are pretty puny. We will get up to about 
18,000 miles an hour in orbit, which is about 
5 miles per second. This is pretty fast by 
our earthly standards. We'll be at an al- 
titude of a little over a hundred miles, But 
thinking in terms of what's already going 
on in space, this is really a pretty puny 
human effort. 

We are used to dealings In sclentific terms 
in all the measurements that are taken in 
science, But you can't reach out and say, “I 
would like to be a 110-volt Christian, and I 
am only a 5-volt Christian this morning. I'll 
have to go get pumped up some place.” 

You can't measure God in that way. We 
can’t see, feel, smell, or touch our religious 
power. It’s an intangible something. 

The same thing is true if we are getting 
ready to test a new airplane. It may have 
the most powerful engine in the world. It 


can have the finest aerodynamic design. It 
can go the fastest. But for the airplane to 
fulfill its mission, what do we have to do? 
We have to give it a direction. And how do 
we do this? We do this by reference to our 
compass in the airplane. 

Now the force that runs the compass, you 
can't see, feel, touch, taste, smell. It defies 
all of our senses. But how do we know it's 
there? We know it’s there because we see 
the results. We can look on an instrument 
here in the cockpit, and we can see that our 
compass is pointing a certain direction. And 
we have faith that the force making that 
compass work will continue to work, All of 
us who fly have staked our lives literally 
thousands of times on the fact that this 
compass will give us the proper reading and 
will guide us where we should go. 

The same thing is true of the Christian 
principles in our lives. If we will let them 
guide us, our senses don't have to pick them 
up. We see the results of it in our lives and 
in the lives of other people. So we know it's 
there. There's no doubt about it. We see 
the results of it. We're going to believe in 
God and the teachings of Christ. But what 
was this man Christ like whom we're going 
to follow? 

He's revealed to us in the Bible. As far 
as physical characteristics go, we don't know 
too much about Him. My impression of 
Christ physically is not the popular impres- 
sion, I'm afraid. Somehow the idea of 
Christ the weakling, Christ, the one on 
whom everybody heaped abuse, has never 
been an appealing one. 

The emaciated Christ we see in the pic- 
tures is not my idea of Christ. I think He 
was a real man’s man. I think He's some- 
one we'd all be proud to follow. I read an 
article in which some place in the Bible said 
that Christ led His disciples from one spot 
to another spot in a day's time. They had 
measured this distance, and it turned out 
this was some 32 miles, I believe it was, in a 
day's time. How many of us could start 
out this morning and walk 32 miles by to- 
morrow morning, leading a group of men? I 
doubt if I could do it. I think Christ was 
a real man’s man. He was someone really 
to follow. 

This is borne out to a degree, too, in one of 
my favorite passages. The Jewish Passover 
was approaching, and Jesus made the jour- 
ney up to Jerusalem. In the temple, He dis- 
covered cattle and sheep dealers, and pigeon 
sellers, as well as money changers sitting at 
their tables. So He made a rough whip out 
of rope and drove the whole lot of them, 
sheep and cattle as well, out of the temple. 
He sent the coins of the money changers 
fying and turned their tables upside down. 

The important thing is not the physical 
strength that Jesus used in this example. 
The important thing is that Jesus had His 
beliefs, and He had the courage of His con- 
victions to act upon them, to live by them. 
He believed, and He acted. These guidelines 
guided Christ in His everyday life when He 
was here on earth. The guidelines He used 
are available to us today, and they are just 
as timeless today as they were In Jesus“ time. 

These guidelines apply just as much to 
one business as they do to another, But 
the choice is ours. We are the ones who 
have to make the choice. God hasn't said, 
“You will do this.” We have been placed 
here as free agents to decide whether we will 
or will not live by these guidelines. The 
choice is ours. 
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The Stars and Stripes—A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor, I 
include a tribute to “Our Flag” written 
by Mrs. Rudolph M. Bowman, of Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Mrs. Bowman says the American peo- 
ple “must realize the exalted ideals for 
which the flag stands, and so intensify 
their pride in saluting the colors.” 

Mrs. Bowman's tribute follows: 

Our Frac: Tae STARS AND STRIPES 

What the flag means to me. 

The field of blue represents the courage 
displayed by our fighting men, under any 
and all conditions, in every kind of war, and 
the fidelity, loyalty and faith of all patriotic 
Americans. 

The stars, representing the States, are 
the cities, towns, villages, and farms, the 
homes and loved ones that we defended and 
fought for, and signify our united determi- 
nation to protect our great freedoms with our 
utmost strength. 

‘The red stripes stand for the price we all 
paid, the blood spilt, the broken bodies and 
handicaps, the privation and griefs of our 
homefolk, and the loss of our buddies and 
comrades who paid the supreme sacrifice. 

The white stripes represent our high ideals 
as inspired by our Almighty God, and our 
purity of intent to all mankind to uphold 
the dignity of man in his struggle to achieve 
freedom and a democratic way of life. 

That's our flag, and what a beautiful flag; 
may we speak with God of it. 

INVOCATION 


Almighty God, Father of all mankind, we 
come before Thee with devout and sincere 
thanks in our hearts that Thou hast blessed 
us with this wonderful homeland over which 
flies our Star-Spangled Banner, the great 
emblem that signifies to all the world the 
high ideals and great precepts for which we 
stand. 

We pray Thee now, Oh Lord, to inspire us 
with the knowledge, wisdom, and genius to 
convert all nations to a democratic and 
free way of life, so that we may achieve a 
real brotherhood of man upon earth, and so 
create a happy road to Thee for all men to 
follow. 

We pray Thee to show us the way to silence 
the thunderous voices of ungodly leaders 
over the world who would destroy the free- 
dom and dignity of men. 

We pray Thee to inspire and guide us in 
the control and use of the all-powerful sword 
of atomic lightning Thou has placed in our 
hands, so that we may use it only to bring 
peace and good will on earth, and thankful- 
ness and reverence for Thee among all men. 

We pray Thee to inspire and guide our 
leaders in public life that they may be firm 
and strong in their actions dealing with an- 
tagonistic and subversive nations, and 
honest, sincere, and forthright in planning 
the welfare of our people. 

We pray Thee to inspire and guide our 
leaders in science and mechanics so that our 
knowledge of their inexhaustible and Umit- 
less possibilities may accrue to the welfare 
of our people by eradicating disease and im- 
proving our way of life. 

We pray Thee to inspire ‘all teachers of re- 
ligious faiths to accept the tenet that all 
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faiths that teach of Thee are good, that all 
are roads leading to Thy presence, and thus 
to a universal brotherhood of man. 

And, our Heavenly Father, we pray that 
our Stars and Stripes, under Thee shall be 
blessed with the power and influence to bring 
good to all the world, and that we may be 
inspired to share our bountiful blessings 
with the hungry, ailing, and ignorant unfor- 
tunates of the world, thus meriting Thy 
continued blessings. Amen. 


State Should Solve Pollution Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. S er, on 
several occasions I have introduced into 
the Recorp statements concerning the 
problems caused by the Federal Govern- 
ment intervening in the pollution prob- 
lems of my State of Washington. 

The people of my State and my dis- 
trict do not want pollution and are will- 
ing to do their part in preventing it. But 
they are unwilling to see their pulp and 
paper mills closed because someone from 
the Federal Government without ade- 
quate proof states that Puget Sound 
waters are contaminated. I have re- 
ceived many letters protesting the action 
of the State Governor in calling in the 
Federal Government and protesting the 
results of this action. 

Typical of these letters, Mr. Speaker, 
is one from Mr. William A. Blakey, of 
Port Angeles, Wash. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include his letter in 
the RECORD. X 

Port ANGELES, WasH., March 26, 1962. 
Hon, Jack WESTLAND, 
Congressman, Second District, 
State of Washington, 

Dear Sm: Having read your very intelli- 
gent letter in reference to being an interve- 
nor on behalf of pulp and papermill pollu- 
tion, State of Washington, I think your at- 
titude toward the democratic solution to this 
problem is going to be a big help, and think 
you are very well informed about the un- 
democratic way the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare has acted in this case. 

You have asked for any suggestions to 
help. I will try and explain why I do not 
believe the sulfite liquor that 18 placed in 
this area of State waters is detrimental to 
marine life. 

Having lived in Port Angeles since the year 
1919, I have fished in these waters yearly and 
have been successful every year as far as 
catching fish are concerned. 

In these so-called polluted waters, in my 
Judgment, there is no harm done to the fish 
life. There are thousands of small crab 
(rock crab) that abound in our spit area, 
Ediz Hook. They can be found on shoreline 
anytime under rocks or any plece of shore 
wood, or bark that they hide under. They 
are not the commercial crab, but they exist 
in these so-called polluted waters, they are 
small one-fourth inch to 3 inches in diame- 
ter and live and spawn in this area. 

You can catch bottom fish in these waters 
by the hundreds, such as ling cod, kelp cod, 
bass, red snapper, sand dabs, sole, and hali- 
but. Anchovies were here last October and 
they were in schools by the thousands. These 
fish were so thick we used to herring net to 
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get them, and I filled a 5-pound pall in 2 
minutes. We use them for salmon bait. 

These fish were raked for bait for a couple 
of months. We as fishermen in these waters 
cannot see how the sulfite liquor is harmful. 

This school of anchovies was probably 60 
yards long and 30 feet wide, probably 6 to 8 
feet deep solid fish. 

These fish stayed in this area close to the 
fiberboard papermill outfall. The liquor 
was visible as it shows a dark color in water, 
but these fish were never killed as they would 
come up if so. The water is not very deep, 
only about 6 to 10 feet, about 100 feet from 
the outfall of this mill. 

Had I seen any dead fish I certainly would 
change my viewpoint on this matter. 

These anchovies moved away now and 
then along shoreline, probably 200 to 
300 yards, but they remained, all cf 
October, November, and December before fi- 
nally migrating outside the harbor. 

The salmon fishing has been the best in 
years in this harbor, and many were caught, 
as they feed on the herring and anchovies 
that come here. 

I have caught many salmon this last fall 
in the harbor along with many of my 
friends. The King salmon, or Blackmouth 
as we call the immature fish, were caught 
10 to 25 pounds. Today I saw a friend come 
in with three salmon, 15 pounds, 12 pounds, 
10 pounds, and others were caught in these 
so-called polluted waters. 

I note these salmon are as fresh and fight- 
ing as any later on in the summer. 

As you know, salmon carry a parasite on 
them now and then. These little parasites 
are called sea lice and each salmon will carry 
three or four of these. They will cling to 
the flesh close to the tall fin and if the wa- 
ters were so bad to marine life, these sea lice 
could not live. If you try to remove them 
they will cling very tight. 

The waters in our harbor do not injure 
our outboard motors as I have never had 
any trouble with mine for years, and have 
had two motors the last 10 years. 

I would not like to swim in the harbor 
waters, too cold, even though there were no 
pulpmills. I would not like to swim where. 
the sewage of 12,000 people is released. 

So you can see the mills do no harm to 
the waters as far as the use of lt for recrea- 
tion purposes, 

My opinion for the downfall of the sal- 
mon runs is too much fishing such as com- 
mercial and sports fishing. I have seen the 
salmon runs drop every year, King and Silver 
salmon. My honest judgment is the mills 
are not the cause. Nature and man cannot 
produce them fast enough for the demand. 

Every fall our harbor has many fish eat- 
ing ducks such as mergansers and a diving 
duck I call hell diver. They will circle a 
school of herring and dive and these little 
fish come together in a ball, and I have seen 
a complete school of herring the size of a 
wash tub consumed in 20 minutes. 

This last November there was a school of 
these diving ducks with at least 300 in an 
area of a half block and they will take any 
small fish that comes in their path, be it 
small salmon fry or herring. 

Let's not blame all the loss of fish to the 
pulpmiljs. 

Yes, Mr. WESTLAND, there is some sulphite 
liquor placed in our waters, but these local 
mills are being called upon to do something 
that will probably effect their operation to a 
point they will do some curtailing that will 
effect the economy of this community. 

I do believe the State of Washington could 
solve this problem, if there is one, to the 
benefit of all pulp mills and not to call upon 
the U.S. Government. Your help is needed 
as you have all the facts and seem fair a5 
a helper to the cause of justice, 

Thank you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WLAN A. BLAKEY. 


1962 
Revenue Act of 1962 


SPEECH ~ 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (HR. 10650) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code M 1954 to provide 
& credit for investment in certain depreci- 
able property, to eliminate certain defects 
and inequities, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that the tax bill before the House, 
H.R. 10650, is poor legislation in various 
Vital respects which if enacted could 
adversely affect the interest and welfare 
of large segments of the public and our 
economy. 

Certain sections in this tax measure 
embody needed tax revision and reform 
that should help toward achieving an 

roved tax structure, but these in my 
Opinion are far outweighed by the inad- 
visable sections of the bill. 

It is unfortunate that a tax measure 
With controversial and far-reaching tax 
Provisions such as H.R. 10650 contains 
Comes before us under a closed rule. The 
bill departs drastically from existing tax 
Philosophy in significant ways and I be- 
lieve the membership of the House 
Should be given a chance to pass on these 
aspects of the bill separately. This con- 
aeration is not given under the gag 


One of the specific sections of H.R. 
10650 with which I am not in agreement 
is the provision for withholding of 20 
Percent of interest and dividend by the 
Federal Government. This provision 
can very adversely affect large groups 
of people who rely on income from in- 
terest and dividends for their livelihood. 

of these are not taxpayers at all 
in the sense that they would be owing 
ese amounts in taxes under the pres- 
ent system. I have received much mail 
from residents of the district I represent 
Who advise they will be severely handi- 
Capped under interest and dividend 
Withholding. 

The withholding of tax could result in 
Significant overwithholding because of 
the fact that many citizens could not be 
aware of the fact that interest and 
dividends had been withheld, many 
Would not know how much had been 
Withheld, and many for one reason or 
another would fail to claim refunds due 
ee oo not submit exemption certifi- 


We have heard several times since 
HR. 10850 has been under considera- 
tion that this provision would be an ad- 
Ministrative monstrosity. With that I 

roughly concur. 
ther extremely questionable pro- 
n of the bill is the proposal to pro- 
th a 7-percent investment credit on 
© purchase of depreciable. property. 

e very amount of the credit, 7 percent, 
appears to have been nervously and hap- 
i arrived at after much last-min- 

te scrambling to settle on some figure 
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about a so-called balanced tax bill re- 
venuewise, which could be displayed 
to the House as good because it is “bal- 
anced.” This interest credit gimmick 
would amount to an outright subsidy to 
certain areas of our business economy 
which would be denied to others. In- 
dications are that in many cases the 
investment credit approach would 
amount simply to a tax windfall. 

Additionally, an unfortunate aspect of 
this provision is that the Congress in 
effect forgoes the opportunity to make 
really sound and lasting gains toward 
achieving economic incentives through 
providing adequate depreciation allow- 
ances, 

In addition to some of its obvious, seri- 
ous drawbacks, the investment credit 
approach—so appealing apparently to 
those intent on shifting ever-increasing 
authority over our economy and our 
citizens to an all-powerful Central Gov- 
ernment—could establish an unfortu- 
nate precedent for future tax tampering 
and regulation of our economy. What is 
to prevent legislation from being re- 
quested next year, or the next, raising 
or lowering the 7-percent figure? Or re- 
vising its application, according to the 
goals of Government planners? Before 
long the Congress could be confronted 
with the proposal that a set figure for 
credits for a specified purpose is far too 
rigid and that flexibility is needed to 
enable the President to raise or lower 
the investment credit rate adequately to 
take care of the needs of the economy. 
The investment credit plan opens the 
door for just this type of action in the 
future, another example of a surrender 
to centralized government of authority 
delegated by the Constitution to Con- 
gress, 

Sections of the bill pertaining to tax 
on foreign income could seriously inter- 
fere with the ability of American firms 
to compete in foreign markets and gen- 
erally in international commerce. As 
has been brought out, the proposal in 
the bill for taxing of unrealized foreign 
income moves directly opposite to the 
1960 foreign investment tax incentive 
bill. Despite the many months con- 
sumed on tax hearings little opportunity 
has been afforded for adcquate study of 
certain sections of the bill pertaining to 
foreign income taxation. 

I shall vote for the motion to recom- 
mit H.R. 10650 With instructions to delete 
these sections of the bill, and in the 
event this motion is not accepted by 
the House, will vote in opposition to 
passage. — 


An American Looks at Nationalism in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
IN THE este 55 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


Which it is thought would help bring insert into the Rrecorp the contents of a 
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column published recently in a Texas 
newspaper. The article, entitled “Anti- 
dote to Nationalism in Latin America”, 
was written by my good friend Fred Allen 
Orleans of San Antonio, who has an ex- 
cellent knowledge of Latin American 
affairs. His ideas on the subject are most 
interesting and I commend the article 
to all my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

ANTIDOTE TO NATIONALISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Fred Allan Orleans) 

Latin America desperately needs a great 
increase in the tempo of foreign investments, 
but these investments are currently discour- 
aged by strong nationalistic feelings which 
the Communists have so cleverly developed 
and expanded. Unfortunately, the national- 
istic trends have resulted in destructive 
forms of attack on foreign enterprises which 
can only be coped with through soundly con- 
ceived and well organized public relations 
programs by American companies in the 
countries in which they are operating. A 
complete study of anti-American manifesta- 
tions and nationalistic feeling, coupled with 
a well-directed course of action, can lead to 
the basic solutions necessary. Recent studies 
in some countries affected indicate that the 
feeling of the general public is that the 
foreign companies are exploiting their coun- 
tries and that the parent companies in the 
United States control the U.S. Government. 
Nationalistic feeling has been found to be 
strongest among students and the opinion of 
students is a very strong factor in helping 
to establish the thinking patterns of other 
sectors of the population. The solution to 
the problems which are brought about 
through intensive nationalism in Latin 
American countries, is not an easy one and 
requires intensive positive and constructive 
propaganda to offset the adverse 
originating from extreme nationalists against 
US. interests as well as to determine the best 
methods of eliminating or minimizing those 

which Latin Americans resent most 
in foreign companies operating in their coun- 
tries. The propaganda program should in- 
clude extensive publicizing of the ald being 
given to the Latin American countries by 
the United States, stressing it is not the 
money of the Government, but that of the 
American taxpayer, including the average 
individual as well as corporations. In addi- 
tion, it would be a wise move to widely publi- 
cize the deficiencies in the Russian economic 
system as well as thelr political philosophy 
in general. If the people of more Latin 
American countries became aware of the fact 
that the people were eating horsemeat in 
Russia; living eight to a room; had few 
modern conveniences; had no food in China, 
and were hungry and dissatisfied in all the 
countries of East Europe which the Russians 
dominate, and in general, that conditions 
and living standards in Communist nations 
were inferior in many instances to those 
in many countries of Latin America, there 
would be no desire to emulate the Commu- 
nist systems which have produced consider- 
able propaganda and little else. 

With reference to the elimination of the 
practices which the Latin Americans resent 
most in foreign companies operating in their 
countries, the training and utilization of the 
natives of the countries for high administra- 
tive positions will go a long way to eliminate 
much of the resentments and misunder- 
standing which have developed. The pro- 
gram which has been instituted by Sears, 
Roebuck in Latin America presents an ex- 
cellent example of what industry can do. 

One of the strongest answers to the loud 
clamor of the nationalist in every Latin 
American country is joint ventures and the 
wide sale of stock to the public which results 
in the industry in question no longer being 
a controlled subsidiary of a foreign company, 
but a local industry. 
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This deprives the nationalists of a very 
powerful weapon in their attempts to 
discourage foreign investments in their 
countries. 

The U.S. Government is trying to change 
its image in the eyes of the people of the 
Americas by stressing our revolutionary past 
and that the United States is the end prod- 
uct of the revolution. At this time, it is 
most important, that we also stress what 
made our revolution a success; namely, pri- 
vate enterprise. The greatness of America 
is a direct result of the individual and col- 
lective efforts of the people of this country 
who had the will and the incentive to make 


it great. 


Ethnic Ticket Balancing Weakens the 
Nation’s Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


. OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address which I delivered at an open 
meeting of Theta chapter of Delta Epsi- 
lon Sigma, national Catholic scholastic 
honor society, at Providence College, 
Providence, R.I., on April 2, 1962: 

Reverend fathers, lay members of the 
faculty, members of Theta Chapter of Delta 
Epsilon Sigma, friends and guests of Provi- 
dence College, your invitation to speak here 
this evening and the citation which you have 
so generously given to me are both distinc- 
tlons which I wish to acknowledge with 
sincere gratitude. And I would like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate those stu- 
dents of Providence College who have won 
the right to be chosen members of this s0- 
ciety, which is dedicated to the promotion 
and recognition of scholastic excellence. As 
you are leaders in your college work, I am 
sure that you will help to fill the increasing 
need for leadership and men of ability in the 
complex world in which you will pursue 
your future careers. 

It has been well said that mountains cul- 
minate in peaks, but nations culminate in 
men.“ Without those who combine talent 
and hard work in order to reach their goals, 
no great nation could keep its position in 
the world for very long. This has always 
been true, but it is even more so in these 
days of rapid change and recurrent crisis, 
Shortly before his death, Pope Pius XI said 
to a friend: The crisis we are experiencing 
is unique in history. It is no longer per- 
mitted to anyone to be mediocre,” Certainly 
these wise words of a great and holy man 
should be taken to heart by everyone who 
is concerned with the future of freedom and 
the preservation of peace. Everyone in 
America has a special obligation to try to 
make the most of his‘abilities so that the 
whole country can raise the standards of its 
performance in the competition with 
communism. 

We all can admire the spirit, the discipline, 
and the wonderful talents of men like our 
astronauts. But it Is not enough for a few 
outstanding Americans to set their eyes on 
the goals of space travel. A landing on the 
moon, important as that is, cannot solve the 
question of the future destiny of freedom. 

I seem to recall that after Columbus dis- 
covered America, the world had most of its 
old problems still unsolved, The historians 
present might wish to correct me on this 
point, but I think that they would probably 
agree that experience tends to prove that 
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great explorations and revolutionary techni- 
cal advances raise quite as many problems 
as they solve. Progress always has its price, 
and its price is getting higher all the time. 

We in America have always believed, how- 
ever, that the price of progress is well 
worth paying. And I am not just talking 
about dollars and cents. My long association 
with Federal support for medical research 
has, of course, made me well aware of the 
fact that we cannot push forward the fron- 
tiers of knowledge in any area without large 
expenditures of money. I have, on a few 
occasions, wished that this simple fact 
could be more widely appreciated. But even 
more important is the need for widespread 
popular understanding of how vital it is for 
our country to press forward in every area 
of national life. Scientific progress should 
be marked by an accompanying advance in 
the social, economic, and cultural fields. 

This progress cannot be made on the basis 
of false or outmoded standards of judgment. 
Back in the Middle Ages it was, for exam- 
ple, believed that a man had a right to 
certain positions of power and privilege sim- 
ply because he had been fortunate enough 
to be born in a family which had held a 
role of leadership for countless generations. 
The mere accident of birth generally deter- 
mined the individual's opportunities in life. 
This false notion was rejected by our 
Founding Fathers and the principles of equal 
opportunity set forth by Jefferson were 
adopted as the American ideal. Yet, Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1859 found it necessary to 
write the following words: 

“The principles of Jefferson are the prin- 
ciples and axioms of free society. And yet 
they are denied and evaded with no small 
show of success. One dashingly calls them 
‘glittering generalities." * * And others 
insidiously argue that they apply to ‘superi- 
or races.“ These expressions * * * are iden- 
tical in object and effect—the supplanting 
the principles of free government, and re- 
storing those of classification, caste, and 
legitimacy. * * We must repulse them, 
or they will subjugate us.“ 

Lincoln had in mind the evil of slavery. 
That issue was settled by the Civil War, 
and I believe that we are now making good 
progress in making full civil rights a reality 
as well as an ideal for all Americans. Yet, 
the evil of group prejudices has by no means 
disappeared. In some areas it has, in fact, 
been increased as a direct result of the 
struggle for full civil rights. And although 
the election of President Kennedy showed 
that religious intolerance does not have the 
power which it once wielded, we are still a 
long way from being free from every form 
of bigotry, Far too many Americans still 
judge a man’s worth by the color of his skin 
or by his religious preferences. 

It Is not, however, with these very obvious 
kinds of group prejudices that I am con- 
cerned in speaking to you this evening about 
the way that false or outmoded standards 
of judgment can harm the forward move- 
ment of our country today. Instead, I 
would like to spend a few minutes to discuss 
with you the discriminatory test of an- 
cestry which has come to be applied to can- 
aidates for positions of public responsibility, 
not only here in Rhode Island but in other 
large metropolitan areas as well. 

Commenting on the Republican ticket in 
last year's New York City elections, the 
Times had this to say: 

“Once again it Is crystal clear that re- 
ligious and ‘national’ ticket balancing played 
a major part in determining the selections, 
We are sick and tired, and we believe the 
voters in this city are sick and tired, of party 
leaders paying as much attention to religious 
or ethnic background as to ability, and often 
more.“ 

I believe that there are a great many peo- 
ple who would share these feelings. The 
truth is that what the Times referred to as 
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national ticket balancing should become a 
thing of the past, because the conditions 
which originally caused it have largely ceased 
to exist. 

The story of the United States, up until 
very recent times, was one of a series of waves 
of immigration. Here in Rhode Island the 
first settlers were mostly from the British 
Isles. Later, especially in the years between 
1837 and 1857, most of the immigrants came 
from Ireland, and they played their part in 
building the Blackstone Canal and the r2il- 
roads, Soon they also found a place in the 
local textile industry, where they were joined 
by many French Canadians, 

Late in the lat century, our State wit- 
nessed a rising tide of Immigration from 
many parts of Europe, but in the years be- 
tween 1890 and 1920 the greatest number 
came from Italy. 

Each new wave of immigrants always ex- 
perienced some discrimination. All were 
looked down upon by those who thought of 
themselves as the original Americans—a title 
which really belonged to the Indians, It is 
not hard for anyone to see how group think- 
ing and group feeling grew up here. Hous- 
ing was generally segregated along national 
lines, so that one section would be called an 
Irish neighborhood, while another was sup- 
posed to belong to the French, the Italians, 
or the Portuguese. The so-called old Yankee 
families had little or no social contact with 
other groups. Until 1928, when Rhode Is- 
land's property restriction on the right to 
vote was repealed, most of the political power 
in this State was in the hands of the de- 
scendents of the earlier English settlers. 
They controlled much of the economic and 
professional life as well. 

All this, however, is largely history, I 
am sure that many who may be in this 
audience tonight are grandsons, or pos- 
sibly the great-grandsons, of people who, be- 
cause of their own experience of immigra- 
tion, still naturally thought of themselves 
as representative of some distinct national 
group. But Iam quite certain that no one 
in this room gives much thought to such 
group differences as once so clearly divided 
the immigrants from one another and from 
the descendents of the earliest settlers. The 
process of assimilation has created a country 
which is on its way to achieving a deeper 
fundamental unity of all groups. 

The average American voter of today re- 
flects this process of assimilation. Educated 
in our free society, he is not inclined to 
think of himself as a member of a special 
ethnic group. There are, unfortunately, 
those who suffer discrimination because of 
race or color, They are most certainly justi- 
fled in their group efforts to win their due 
rights. But the descendants of the vast 
majority of the immigrants to America no 
longer need or desire special forms of ethnic 
representation in government. 

Consequently, it is true to say that a 
political ticket that is balanced in terms of 
ethnic differences is as out of date as the 
horse-drawn fire engines that once rumbled 
over the cobble stones of our cities, 

In the past in Rhode Island, as elsewhere, 
immigrant groups gained equality of op- 
portunity for their children by using the 
power of their numbers to gain group repre- 
sentation. Political leaders recognized that 
this was necessary. Out of the various 
ethnic groups in Rhode Island there have 
come many distinguished men who, by 
their own accomplishments, helped their 
groups to gain their rightful place in the 
life of the community. Public service was 
an important path by means of which each 
wave of immigrants achieved their goals. It 
can be sald that ethnic group activity in 
politics has done its work so well that it 
has now become unnecessary. 

A group-bound mind is, in fact, a real 
handicap to a man who seeks to understand 
today’s changing times. For over a hundred 
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years, America was in many ways dependent 
upon Britain and Western Europe, not only 
for manpower but for ideas. Many who 
Came here for a new life still depended upon 
their European cultural heritage. This is 
no longer true, for America now is not only 
more politically advanced than any other 
country of comparable size, but ft is also 
recognized as the defender of Western civili- 
Zation. Free men look to a united America 
as the leader in the struggle against com- 
™munism. In that role which history has as- 
Signed us to play, we can simply not afford 
to allow ourselves to be divided into com- 
petitive ethnic groups, whose very reason for 
being belongs to the past. 

James Madison spoke prophetically when 
he said, “Our country, If it does justice to 
itself, will be the workshop of liberty to the 
Civilized world, and do more than any other 
for the uncivilized.” Madison's words, pro- 
jected into the 20th century, have a most 
appropriate application. We stand before 

world as the standard of what men can 
hope to achieve together under democratic 
government, New nations in Africa and 
Asia may well sce in our Federal Republic 
the answer to their own problems of unity 
in diversity. 

Standing in the spotlight of free world 
leadership, and teaching the doctrine of 
equality of opportunity for all, we cannot 
afford to permit ourselves to be swayed by 
ethnic considerations in choosing men for 
Positions of public responsibility, Equality 
ot opportunity for public service demands 
that our political parties, our voters, and 
those who. have the authority to appoint 
Officeholders should not be swayed by group 
Prejudices and group pressures. The test of 
fitness for public service in a democracy 18 
the merit and proven ability of the individual 
Candidate. To pose the test of membership 
in some ethnic group is, in effect, to deny 
the individual his right as a citizen to be 
considered on his own merits. 

In an age when organizational and group 
activities are as important as they are to- 
day, a democracy needs to remind itself 
Of the importance of the individual and of 
his rights to opportunity for personal ad- 
VYancoment as an individual. We in Amer- 
ica have always believed that a man should 
be able to rise by his own efforts to a position 
Of leadership in our society. This is still 
Our faith.” As Dr. Henry M. Wriston put it: 
“Democracy is the political aspect of the as- 
Sertion of the supreme importance of the in- 
dividual. Once the Individual is put at the 
Center, the acceptance cf tyranny and the 
readiness to exploit the poor and ignorant 
have been made impossible,“ In a democ- 
racy, each man has the right to be judged 
On his individual character and ability with- 
Cut regard to the question of who his an- 
Cestors may have been. 

We are fast approaching the time when 
the great majority will recognize this truth, 

another generation, the old group feel- 
ings of the great era of immigration will have 
largely disappecred. This does not mean, of 
Course, that cultural societies dedicated to 
Preserving the special contributions which 
the various national groups have brought to 
America should disappenr. It would be a 
Freut misfortune if this should happen. Our 
country is a far richer place to live in be- 
Cause of the music, the literature, the cus- 
toms, the art, and the ideals which have been 
brought here from many parts of the world. 

Individual Americans have every right to 

interested in the cultural heritage which 
their forefathers brought to this country. 
‘Those organizations which are dedicated to 
Preserving the memory of the early colonists 
and the many places of historical interest 
Such as we have here in Rhode Island are 
Performing a valuable service. Equally im- 
t are the fraternal and social clubs 

that concern themselves with the special 
traditional interests and activities of the 
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many ethnic groups that have made their 
historic contribution to the progress of this 
Nation, 

No country that lacks knowledge and re- 
spect for its past can possibly understand 
the path it must take into the future. A 
nation without a sense of history is like 
a man with the disease called amnesia: he 
cannot tell where he is going because he does 
not know where he has been. The loss of 
memory means the loss of personal identity. 
Consequently, a nation whose people are not 
mindful of their history is a nation that 
really does not know what it is or what it 
should stand for in the world. 

But a nation cannot live on memories. 
We cannot expect our ancestors to solve our 
problems for us. In choosing those who 
are to frame public policies for our own 
times, the question of who their grand- 
fathers were is, therefore, not relevant as 
a contemporary issue. 

The audience gathered here tonight un- 
doubtedly contains a large proportion of 
young men who have real potentialities for 
public leadership. I feel confident that they 
will not wish to be judged as candidates of 
an ethnic group. As members of a national 
scholastic honor society they already belong 
to what is an all-American team. In profes- 
sional or public life they will want to keep it 
that way. 

And those of us In public life today who 
believe, as I do, that no candidate should be 
either chosen or rejected on the basis of his 
ancestry are looking to the educated youth 
of America for help. I do not believe In sit- 
ting around and waiting for history to take 
care of the problem. I believe that we can 
do something about it right now. We can 
speak up and say that so-called national 
ticket balancing does not truly represent 
the kind of community we want for our- 
selves and our children. We can and should 
object when appointments to public office 
ure clearly made on the basis of ethnic pres- 
sures from well-established groups. And at 
the same time we can lend our support to the 
effort to bring full equality of opportunity 
to those groups in our society that are still 
the clear victims of discrimination. 

It is vital for us to do so, for social 
mobility—or the opportunity to advance on 
the basis of personal accomplishment—is the 
lifeblood of our free society. As Woodrow 
Wilson said, real democracy “releases the 
energies of every human being.” When 
those energies are misdirected or blocked by 
ethnic group classification, the strength of 
the whole Nation is diminished. 

This has always been recognized in one 
way or another by our greatest national lead- 
ers. They have likewise understood that 
what George Washington called “inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations and 
passionate attachment for others” should, 
as he sald, “be excluded” from American life. 
In his speech of retirement from public life 
in 1796, W. m reminded his fellow- 
countrymen of this basic truth: “citizens by 
birth or choice, or a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your af- 
fections. The name of American, which be- 
longs to you, in your national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of patriotism, 
more than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations. * * * You have in a com- 
mon cause fought and triumphed together; 
the independence and liberty you possess 
are the work of joint councils, and joint 
efforts of common dangers, sufferings, and 
successes.” 

I believe that today, even more than in 
Washington's time, this great and richly 
complex Nation needs to concentrate its 
affections in the name of American. Our 
common cause and our common danger as the 
leaders of free men In the nuclear age are 
considerations which must make us speed 
up the process by which ethnic group com- 
petition in public life will disappear and 
become entirely a thing of the past. 
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Tax Bill Adds New Roadblocks for 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of March 
21, 1962: 

ADMINISTRATION Tax BNL. Apps New ROAD- 
BLOCKS FOR INDUSTRY 

WASHINGTON.—A House vote is imminent 
on the Kennedy proposal to impose unwise 
tax restrictions upon industry and unneces- 
sary and complicated bookkeeping require- 
ments upon individuals. 

The legislation is vigorously opposed by 
Industry in the national interest. 

It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of the forthcoming House vote to 
the Natlon's economic future. 

One of the most obnoxious aspects of the 
Eennedy program is the requirement that 20 
percent of dividend and interest income be 
withheld and turned over to the Govern- 
ment. 

If the millions of persons who would be 
affected by this requirement were aware of 
the enormous and complicated recordkeep- 
ing involved there would be a tidal wave of 
protests rushing to Capitol Hill. 

This unnecessary burden and inconven- 
lence would tend to discourage investment 
in American business enterprises—and there- 
by restrict the growth of the Nation's econ- 
omy. 

Withholding of interest and investment 
income would deprive individuals of the full 
use of their funds and would constitute an 
arbitrary and unjustified frustration of tue 
thrift objective. 

The confusion arising from making in- 
come tax reporting more complicated by 
such a withholding provision, would, it is 
safe to say, surpass anything yet experienced 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 

The regulations in the huge 240-page tox 
bill are especially complicated with respect 
to withholding. The measure is described as 
an administrative impossibility—directly 
contrary to administration promises to sim- 
plify the tax laws. 

The administration is waging an all-out 
campaign to impose this withholding burden 
on individuals—and on corporations and 
financial institutions. 

Why this campaign is being conducted 
with such vigor is the subject of much snec- 
ulation in Washington. For the objective 
sought—muaking sure that taxes are paid an 
interest and investment income—will be 
achieved by the automatic data processing 
and taxpayer account number systems being 
adopted by the Internal Revenue Service. 

These will provide a quick check on 
whether anyone is evading interest and in- 
vestment income taxes—without the hbar- 
assing recordkeeping now sought to be 
imposed. 

Other industry-opposed provisions in the 
administration tax bill would: 

1. Impose more stringent rules on de- 
duotibility of business expenses—thereby 
substituting the judgment of Government 
bureaucrats for that of experienced business 
executives as to what are ordinary and nec- 
essary business expenditures. 

2. Requires complex and unworkable 
changes in the method of taxing business 
income earned abroad—which would make 
competition by American companies in the 
world market more difficult. 
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3. Provide a $1,800 million credit for in- 
vestment in new machinery and equip- 
ment—which constitutes a discriminatory 
subsidy and control device for manipulat- 
ing the economy according to the ideas of 
the New Frontiersmen. 

These provisions—plus others—have been 
recommended to the House by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Under rigid House parliamentary proce- 
dure, opponents of the measure are likely to 
seek amendments. 

House Republicans are planning an at- 
tempt to substitute liberalized depreciation 
and an inventory reserve for the investment 
credit—as well as eliminating of withhold- 
ings on dividends and interest—and elimi- 
nation of the worst of the foreign business 
income provisions. 

Whether or not this move succeeds de- 
pends on the amount of support received 
from conservative Democrats. 

Industry strongly advocates enacting of 
the Herlong-Baker bill which, among other 
things, would lower personal and corpora- 
tion income taxes to a maximum of 47 per- 
cent by a series of five annual reductions. 

This legislation would be expected to pro- 
vide essential investment capital and, in the 
long run, more tax revenue than would be 
lost temporarily by lowering the rates. 


Challenging Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of our unemployed youth is an ever- 
growing one, and is one whose impor- 
tance has only recently been recognized. 
Last week, in Newark, N.J., a pilot pro- 
gram—one of two in the country—was 
launched wherein this probem will be 
studied and, we hope, ways found to 
solve it. Commenting on the importance 
of this pilot program to Newark and in- 
deed the whole Nation was an excellent 
editorial in the Newark Star-Ledger, 
Friday, March 30. Because of the sig- 
nificance of the program, I call it to the 
attention of my colleagues at this time, 
through this editorial: 

Federal officials have picked Newark as one 
of two cities in the Nation for tests of am- 
bitious new manpower programs. 

The distinction accorded to Newark is not 
exactly an unmixed honor. The role of 
model city has fallen to Newark largely be- 
cause Newark has serious unsolved problems. 

By studying Newark’s conditions, Federal 
Officials hope to come with programs that 
could be used as patterns for the rest of the 
Nation. 

The goal is to find ways of coping with the 

problem of unemployed youth. 

This is a special type of unemployment, far 
different from that caused by layoffs of sea- 
soned workmen or skilled mechanics. 

The young peopie at whom the Newark 
project is aimed are neither seasoned nor 
skilled. Nor can they be thought of as just 
temporarily out of work. Many have never 
held a job. Many, it is feared, will remain 
permanently unemployed—unless new an- 
swers are devised to change their situation. 

It’s not clear what can be done. These 
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young people—estimated to number 5,000 In 
Newark and more than a million across the 
Nation—form a new class of outsiders. 
Many have dropped out of high school with- 
out equipping themselves to earn a living, 
and they have no services to offer in the 
labor market. They are the group recently 
described by a leading educator as a source 
of “social dynamite.” 

One obvious approach would be from the 
angle of school dropouts. In Essex County 
alone, 3,000 teenagers quit school each year, 
and many of them undoubtedly slide rapidly 
into consistent unemployment. 

Improvements in that area would provide 
gains for the future, but there would still 
be the existing large Jobless group who have 
already left school. 

For them, the answers seem less obvious. 
Some of the proposals, such as a suggestion 
that the youths could work as playground 
supervisors, hardly seem to get to the root 
of the trouble. Others, such as a plan for 
an urban labor army, look mainly like re- 
hashes of centuries-old public works 
projects. 

In short, a challenging task is ahead for 
the staff of this experiment. One bright 
note is that, since the project will be run 
through the State labor department, Newark 
and communities throughout New Jersey 
will be in a special position to take quick 
= full advantage of any answers that are 

‘ound. 


Tax Withholding on Interest and 
Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, Thursday 
the House of Representatives passed a 
bill, H.R. 10650, that would impose 
stringent hardships on savings institu- 
tions, investors and all individuals who 
have savings accounts, large or small. 
Today the Senate started hearings on 
this proposal. Therefore, it is not too 
late for proponents to give serious recon- 
sideration to their stand and to rec- 
ognize that the more objectionable pro- 
visions of the bill would not be in the 
best interests of the public or the na- 
tional economy. 

One of the important industries that 
would be adversely affected by this bill, 
if it is passed, is the insurance industry. 
The following letter, written by O, Kelley 
Anderson, president of New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., illustrates 
why: 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Lire INSURANCE Co. 
Boston, Mass., March 23, 1962. 
The Honorable HASTINGS KEITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hastincs: I am asking you to op- 
pose strongly H.R. 10650, the proposed Reve- 
nue Act of 1962, providing for the withhold- 
ing of Federal income tax on interest and 
dividends, 

This proposed legislation requires the 
withholding of Federal income tax on in- 
terest and dividends and permits individuals 
to file exemption certificates annually with 
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payors of these amounts, thus requiring the 
payor to make individual exceptions, 

The computation of withholding on in- 
terest and the processing of exemption cer- 
tificates in individual cases would impose 
burdens almost impossible to administer on 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., as well as other Massachusetts life insur- 
ance companies. 

The New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co, has 942,000 Individual policy contracts, 
as well as some 60,000 certificates under 
which we are paying proceeds of matured in- 
surance and annuity contracts. Under most 
of these certificates payments on which in- 
terest would have to be withheld are made 
monthly. 

The complexity of withholding In a life 
insurance company is such that some pol- 
icyholders would be in doubt as to whether 
or not any tax had been withheld. The 
majority of the withheld taxes would be so 
small that the expense involved in with- 
holding would be greater than the tax. The 
computation of this company’s Federal in- 
come tax permits no deduction for such ex- 
penses. 

We strongly urge your opposition to this 
legislation as placing a direct burden on the 
policyholders in the life insurance industry 
which is not commensurate with the bene- 
fits derived by the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
KELLEY ANDERSON. 


Golden Eagle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as co- 
sponsor of the Senate Resolution 105 for 
the protection of the golden eagle, I am 
very much concerned over the need to 
preserve the magnificent creature. This 
legislation would also contribute toward 
the survival of our national bird—the 
bald eagle, which is easily confused with 
the golden eagle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an excellent and descriptive 
article about the golden eagle from Na- 
tional Parks magazine of March 1962. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A VICTIM or THE Bounty HUNTER Is THE 
GOLDEN EAGLE: KING OF THE BIRD WORLD 
(By John J. Stophlet) 

Far above Arizona’s Dragoon Mountains, 
a golden eagle appears. I watch enthralled 
as the great eagle of the west, on 7-fvot 
spread of wings, planes out across the valley. 
He moves with grace and beauty, his huge 
wings trapping the warm convection cur- 
rents rising from the earth, enabling him to 
keep aloft with little effort. The eagle scans 
the earth below with sharp, telescopic eyes, 
searching for prey. The bronze hackles on 
his head gleam in the sunlight. He is a cor- 
related mass of hollow bones, muscle, ten- 
dons, nerves, and feathers in a beautiful, 
Uving machine—a marvel of aerodynamics, 
In the ensuing weeks—spent on a ranch in 
the shadow of the Dragoons—I had ample 
opportunity to observe and marvel at a crea- 
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ture which has rightly been called the “king 
of birds.” 

The scene shifts to west Texas. A mag- 
nificent golden eagle soars in wide circles 
above the desert. To the south, shimmering 
in the heat waves, rise the rugged peaks of 
the Chisos Mountains. A green strip of 
vegetation belts the sinuous Rio Grande as 
it crooks into the Big Bend. Across an in- 
Visible une near the mountains, there is sanc- 
tuary for golden eagles and all other wild- 
life in the Big Bend National Park. But, 
Outside of this invisible line, golden eagles 
are “fair game.“ 

A mile away, two men climb aboard a 
Small airplane. The motor starts, lifting the 
Plane above the yucca and mesquite flats, 
to roar into the sky. The man sitting be- 
Bide the pilot is “riding shotgun"—the 
Weapon across his knees, cocked and ready. 
In a matter of minutes the eagle is sighted 
and they close in for the kill. The eagle sees 
the monster approaching and attempts to 
flee—but eagles are no match for airplanes. 
There is a blast from the gun. The great 

crumple; blood stains the glossy 
feathers; the “eagle eye“ is glazed. The king 
is dead, 

This tragedy has been enacted for years 
by the bounty hunters above the plains and 
Mountains of Texas as well as other places 

the West. The bounty hunters kill 
eagles for a profit, collecting twice—once on 
a bounty paid by the ranchers, and again by 
Selling the skins and feathers to the Indian 
artifiacts industry for conyersion into “In- 
Gian headdresses” for the tourist trade. The 
Tanchers of west Texas have an organization 
known as The Big Bend Eagle Club, in which 
they hire hunters to shoot eagles. One 
hunter boasted he had killed about 12,000 
in 20 years. How many of these might have 
been immature bald eagles? One hunter 
hired by the club averages about 1,000 eagles 
& year; and beginning in 1945, he slaughtered 
8.300 in about 7 years. How many thou- 
Sands have been killed since then? In one 
4-hour aerial eagle hunt, 16 of the big birds 
Were destroyed. 

The commercialized slaughter of the 
Bolden eagle is strongly reminiscent of the 
Wholesale destruction wrought against the 
American bison—or the passenger pigeon— 
by the market hunters of times past, No 
animal—from the polar bear in Alaska to 
the golden eagle of the Texas plains—can 
long withstand the concerted and deadly 
hunting from airplanes that is taking place 
today, It is a war of extermination against 
an interesting and valuabie member of the 
wildlife community. 

GOLDEN EAGLE IN HISTORY 


The golden eagle is circumpolar in dis- 
tribution, breeding in the Northern Hemi- 
Sphere in Europe, Asia, and America. In 
the long history of mankind the eagle has 

the symbol of bold strength and coura- 
Beous character. The bird appeared on the 
Seal of the King of Ur, in doubleheaded 
form in Hittite art, on certain coins of the 
edans, and on the flags of Turko- 
man princes. These eagle symbols were 
Probably derived from forms similar to our 
native golden eagles as closely allied species 
are found in the Old World. To the early 
Greeks the eagle was the messenger of Zeus, 
and the only bird that dwelt in heayen—a 
fancy based, perhaps, on the high-flying 
habits of these great birds, A silver eagle 
Standing on a spear, symbol of power and 
sovereignty, was placed on military stand- 
ards and carried into battle by the legions 
of Rome. 

In the Scottish Highlands, where golden 
eagles have nested since time immemorial, 
the bird is now completely protected, with 
Severe penalties for its destruction. One of 
Britain's finest naturalists, Seton Gordon, 
Who has spent a lifetime studying the 
Bolden eagle, has described its home in the 
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Outer Hebrides in his delightful book, “The 
Golden Eagle: King of Birds.” A particu- 
larly poignant passage is the following: 
“One Hebridean haunt of the golden eagle 
is a deep glen in the island of Harris. A 
high rock, often dark and grim in driving 
rain, rises sheer from a loch lonely and un- 
frequented, and on a small ledge high on 
this rock the eyrie is placed. The glen is 
little more than a hundred feet above the 
Atlantic yet the impression given is of much 
greater height, for the scenery Is grand and 
Alpine in character. The eagles, as they 
rise in spirals high above their nesting rock, 
must in clear weather see the cone of Bore- 
ray of St. Kilda on the far Atlantic horizon; 
they must see the ocean swell break in white 
spray against the rocky shore of Gasker, 
nursery of the gray seal. In early summer 
they must see the snowflelds on the Cuillin 
of Skye across the Minch, faint and nebu- 
lous in the far distance. They must often 
see herds of red deer grazing on the green, 
grassy slopes beneath them, and note the 
white forms of the black-faced sheep which 
also find pasture here.” 


SELDOM SEEN IN EAST 


In the eastern United States the golden 
eagle is rare, despite the fact that Maurice 
Broun, during 12 autumns at Pennsylvania's 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, saw 651 of these 
birds migrating south along the Kittatinny 
ridge. There is little information on the 
bird in the East, either past or present. 
Golden eagies is still nested in 2 or 3 counties 
in Maine tn 1949. A few pairs are reported 
breeding in the Appalachians, and the last 
known nesting in Tennessee’s Cumberland 
Mountains was in 1932. 

Dr. Walter R. Spofford, who has studied 
the golden eagle in the East for more than 
20 years, writes in a recent letter: “Since 
no nests in the northern Appalachians were 
known from about 1880 until about 1951, it 
might be thought that they are coming 
back. But the places I have found are all 
long occupied, and I believe there have been 
a few remnant pairs for half a century, and 
I can't really say there is reason to believe 
they are coming back as yet. There is more 
reason to believe they are decreasing, because 
the wilderness is itself disappearing so fast.” 
So we see that isolation is essential to the 
welfare of the birds. But to really see the 
bird in its glory, one must go to the wilder- 
ness areas of the Far West. 

The home range of the golden eagle in 
the vastness of the West is usually confined 
to the wildest mountain ranges. He rides 
the wind above the wild canyons of the 
Guadalupes to the shining peaks of the 
Tetons, and north to the wilderness of Denali. 
The nesting territory defended by a pair of 
eagles is large, approximately 20 to 60 square 
miles in extent. The average area is about 
the size of a township, 86 square miles, 

The nests are usually built on cliffs with 
a far-reaching view of the countryside, but 
are also frequently built in trees. The aeries 
are immense structures composed of large 
sticks with a lining of , weeds, and 
lichens. In the humid Pacific coast redwood 
belt, the nests are more warmly lined with 
rabbit fur, soft mosses, and eagle down. In 
California, nests have been found more than 
90 feet up in giant pines and redwoods. 
Sparrow hawks and western kingbirds some- 
times take up housekeeping in the lower 
parts of the eagle's nest. Although the eggs 
are usually two, sets of one are common, 
three are rare, and a set of four has been 
recorded. Incubation requires 43 days. The 
nestlings are covered with white down at 
birth, and remain in the nest from 9 to 11 
weeks. There is evidence that the golden 
eagle does not nest every year; consequently 
it is a slow breeder, and deserves a full 
measure of protection. 


Of the food of the golden eagle much has 
been written, Some 60 kinds of animals— 
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from deer and antelope to mice, birds, frogs, 
and even insects—are taken. Attacks on 
full-grown deer and antelope by a combined 
force of two or three eagles seem to be rare 
indeed—the consensus being that the ani- 
mals attacked were probably either sick or 
in an otherwise weakened condition. The 
fact is that rabbits and rodents—the abun- 
dant and ayailable prey of the West—form 
the staple diet of the great bird. Small 
mammals are usually caught by chasing them 
into the open and pouncing on them. 
COORDINATED HUNTING EFFORT 


Arthur Cleveland Bend, in “Life Histories 
of North American Birds of Prey,” quotes a 
Mr. Willard, who witnessed another interest- 
ing method of capture. “In company with 
some friends one day, I watched a pair of 
these eagles hunting jackrabbits. They 
swooped down and drove the rabbits to cover 
under a mesquite bush. Then one alighted 
close by and began to walk toward the rab- 
bit. He was so frightened he dashed from 
his shelter only to be snatched up by the 
other eagle which had been hovering close 
overhead.” Porcupines fall prey to the bird 
at times. One eagle was found dead as a 
result of an encounter with one of these 
mammals, stuck full of quills, 

In the earlier days of the West, when 
prairie-dog towns extended from horizon to 
horizon in certain places, golden eagles had 
good hunting. More recently, a pair of 
eagles nesting near one such dog town,” 
and feeding two young, consumed more than 
600 prairie dogs in a period of 4 months. 
Thus we see the service these birds may 
perform for both farmer and rancher; they 
are one of nature’s important checkreins on 
this prolific little rodent. 

There is an interesting story of an eagle's 
“Shangri-la” high in the mountains of 
Alberta Province, in Canada, known for cen- 
turles to the Indians of the region as the 
Valley of the Eagles. In the caverns of a 
sheer rockface golden eagles are said to have 
built their nests and have formed a colony. 
If the story is true, this is a most unusual 
performance, because normally these eagles 
are solitary birds. Because of deep winter 
snows, the area is inaccessible until late in 
the season. One day in August, so the story 
runs, a man saw 21 golden eagles near the 
cliff. One may hope that the birds will con- 
tinue to nest and rear young in their wilder- 
ness fastness, secure against destruction by 
man and his machines. 

For the golden eagle is a persecuted bird. 
It is trapped, shot and poisoned throughout 
the West. It has a price on its golden head. 
It is when the golden eagle attacks domestic 
stock of the ranchers that it gets into trou- 
ble. There is no doubt that the bird has 
acquired a taste for lamb, but this has been 
much exaggerated. The eagle's situation is 
complicated by local conditions such as 
lambing time, the unavailability of rodents 
and carrion as food, and many other factors. 
Eagles that kill stock can be controlled by 
the proper authorities but these do not 
include every nimrod in the country, Today, 
the golden eagle is being gunned down from 
airplanes in the name of sport.“ and under 
the pretext that all eagles are guilty of 
Killing stock. 

Fortunately for the eagle, there is a 
ground swell against such “sporting” prac- 
tices and human prejudices. It is gathering 
momentum fast, and I feel sure it will 
eventually bring victory to the golden eagle 
in its fight for survival. Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH, of Texas, has already introduced 
a Senate joint resolution for Federal pro- 
tection of the golden eagle. It is significant 
that this legislation has been introduced by 
a Texan, One would not expect it from this 
quarter were the eagle such a threat to the 
livestock industry as some would have us 
believe. 
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HUNTERS CONFUSE SPECIES 


One good argument for complete protec- 
tion of the golden eagle is the fact that, up 
to the third year of life of the bald eagle, 
the two birds are practically indistinguish- 
able in the immature stage even by experts. 
It is not until the fourth year that the bald 
eagle acquires the white head and tall. Un- 
doubtedly many immature baldies“ are 
killed in cases of mistaken identity. 

Why do we want to save the golden eagle? 
One of America's greatest naturalists, Dr. 
Olaus J. Murie, has stated the answer elo- 
quently: “The fact that we have through 
the centuries recognized the qualities, the 
living beauty, of a bird sufficiently to engrave 
its image on the emblems of our sover- 
eignties, places us high in the animal king- 
dom. A species that can produce a Shake- 
speare, Rembrandt, Beethoven, Gandhi, and 
Lincoln should not fail to enrich itself by 
reaching a friendly hand toward another 
species in difficulty. There is a stake in 
this particular instance not only the fate of 
a great bird, but also the human capacity to 
tolerate, to appreciate, and to enjoy.” 

Today, there are many thousands of peo- 
ple who would go far to observe an eagle of 
any kind. And they have the right to ex- 
pect the great golden eagle of the West—the 
living embodiment of freedom—to remain a 
part of the rich wildlife heritage of this 
country. They would agree with wise King 
Solomon that among the many things “too 
wonderful to understand” is “the way of an 
eagle in thé air.” 


Tax Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R.10650) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide a credit for investment in certain de- 
preciable property to eliminate certain de- 
fects and inequities, and for other purposes. 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, heavy, 
oppressive taxation is without question 
reducing our high American standards 
of living and discouraging those attri- 
butes of initative and incentive that lie 
at the very foundation of our great, free 
enterprise system. 

The pending bill does not presume to 
furnish real substantial relief for the 
harassed and taxridden American peo- 
ple. The burning need of the hour is a 
thorough and basic overhauling and gen- 
eral revision of an archaic, obsolete, un- 
realistic and incompatible tax system 
that stems virtually from the horse-and- 
buggy days and has little reference or 
applicability to the complex, highly in- 
dustrialized and mechanized economic 
society in which we live. 

The bill hardly moves in the direction 
of valid, necessary fundamental tax re- 
form, although I understand such sweep- 
ing legislation, long overdue, will be pro- 
posed to the Congress, probably before 
the end of the session. This bill is ad- 
mittedly piecemeal, comprising vexa- 
tious, cumbersome, contradictory and 
administratively complicated and com- 
plicating provisions. 
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I will not analyze the bill in its en- 
tirety at this time. But I will touch very 
briefly upon some of its provisions I deem 
to be open to some question as valid, 
permanent tax legislation. 

First. The application of the withhold- 
ing principle to interest and dividends 
is bound to be confusing and meddle- 
some and it falls seriously short of rev- 
enue-producing potentials. 

Millions of honest, hard-working, in- 
dustrious taxpayers, many banks, cor- 
porations and other thrift and savings 
institutions would be visited with incon- 
venience, expense and delay, in some 
cases causing worry and perhaps hard- 
ship. 

Since many of the people affected are 
of the rank and file, who must rely in 
many cases upon interest and dividends 
for the support of themselves and fam- 
ilies, this provision simply adds another 
vexation to many others that stem from 
current tax procedures. 

There are many people involved who 
are already paying their due taxes with 
scrupulous regularity and honesty even 
as they are heavily burdened by current 
taxes. The vexations arising from this 
provision cannot be solely justified by 
the relatively meager returns they 
promise. 

Second. Investment tax credits would 
be helpful to business, but in my opinion 
it would be far more helpful to provide 
more realistic depreciation features and 
fast writeoffs. This field is extremely 
complex and must be approached with 
utmost care and most skillful and exact- 
ing legislative draftsmanship. 

Third. Taxation of foreign income. 
This provision strikes me as being in- 
consistent and contradictory of present 
foreign aid and development programs 
as well as proposed trade policies. On 
the one hand, Congress passed laws 
giving special tax incentives to American 
business entrepreneurs operating in for- 
eign countries; by this bill, Congress 
imposes additional onerous taxes upon 
American businessmen doing business 
overseas, limits or cancels the tax de- 
ferral provisions and makes it impossible 
for these concerns without crippling, op- 
pressive taxes to utilize profits made 
abroad in their domestic operations here 
at home. 

Thus, one large internationally known 
concern employing about 1,000 people 
in my district is virtually completely 
barred from using its oversea profits 
to expand, repair, or otherwise improve 
their holdings, property, working equip- 
ment, capital, and labor improvement 
operations in my district, so vital to the 
livelihood of many of my constituents. 
This kind of economics and this kind of 
taxation is hard for me to comprehend. 

There are other objections and short- 
comings of the bill I will not enumerate. 
Notwithstanding contrary views, it could 
result in a deficit budget; it gives hand- 
outs and windfalls to a favored few; it 
does not provide adequate writeoffs; it 
is contradictory in its terms and levies; 
it does not give the broad tax relief the 
American people urgently need. 

I believe Congress and the committee 
should take another careful look at the 
tax picture and come forth with a bill 
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that will relieve our people and business- 
men of heavy burdens, strengthen the 
economy, spur prosperity, increase jobs 
and employment, insure a balanced 
budget, and promote prosperity in the 
country and help dollar imbalances. 

In this way the President’s overall eco- 
nomic plan for forward-moving, dy- 
namic progress in business, standards of 
living, and improved prosperity for all 
the people can be substantially encour- 
aged and advanced. I hope and urge 
that this course may be adopted. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I favor 
something far more comprehensive and 
that I am very much opposed to some 
of the specific provisions of the bill, I 
am reluctant to vote to block a plan, in- 
adequate in some respects as I feel it is, 
designed by the President and his ad- 
visers and the very able, distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas, my friend, 
Mr. Mitts, and his fine committee, with 
the view to checking loopholes, provid- 
ing substantial business incentives by 
way of tax credits, and aiming at a bal- 
anced budget and fiscal stability. 

These are considerations which, how- 
ever untimely some of the specific pro- 
visions of the bill may be, must be care- 
fully weighed. 

Moreover, the bill goes to the other 
body where we are assured it will be con- 
sidered further and perhaps revised in 
those particular instances that need re- 
vision most, and I hope that this may be 
done. 

I also urge, as I have done for some 
time past now, that the administration 
at an early date present its proposals for 
general tax revision, because if anything 
needs to be done in this country to im- 
prove economic health and to relieve 
business and the people of serious bur- 
dens, it is to make drastic sweeping tax 
reforms that will bring our tax system 
up to date and eliminate many inequi- 
ties and injustices that have crept into 
it throughout the years, not only as a 
result of basic concepts long since out- 
moded, but also because of numerous un- 
related and uncoordinated piecemeal 
amendments and changes that have been 
incorporated into our basic tax laws. 

ENACTED ALMOST 50 YEARS AGO 


The preservation of the American free 
enterprise system must always be in our 
minds. Viewing the steady decline in 
small business, it is easy to understand 
that we must provide more incentives, 
as well as more encouragement, for 
Americans who are engaged in, or who 
would like to be engaged in, business 
operations of their own. 

Of these encouragements, proper tax 
treatment would surely be most effective 
if it is wisely and judiciously combined, 
according a larger and fairer share of 
Government procurement to small busi- 
ness, so that it successfully may compete 
and survive in the midst of the cyclonic 
changes that are sweeping through our 
economic system, 

It is not only small business alone that 
needs to be helped. Big business must 
also receive fair, appropriate tax con- 
sideration that will make due allowances 
for its financing needs and for plowing 
more of its profits into the constructive 
channels of expansion and moderniza- 
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tion and growth that must be enjoyed 
by all business—small and big—if our 
free enterprise system is to thrive- and 
Bro to meet the demands and needs of 
modern life. 

Certainly, there can be no more im- 
Portant aim of a well-conceived tax sys- 
tem than that of lightening the burdens 
of the people who toil—the workers, the 
farmers, the skilled craftsmen, the 
artists, the whitecollar workers, the pro- 
fessional classes and all members of the 
Breat masses of our people and middle- 
Class citizens who have such a great 
Stake in American prosperity and who 
are entitled to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors, their skills, their hard work, 
their initiative and creative abilities. 

It is a formidable challenge, to be sure, 
to revise the tax system in ways that 
will bring the results we hope for in the 
big, complex economic society which is 
growing and developing so rapidly. But 
I firmly believe that there is in this Con- 
Bress the bold, imaginative leadership, 
knowledge, ability and experience to un- 
dertake this great, necessary work to 
join with the President, and the execu- 
tive agencies of the Federal Government 
in preparing and hammering out an 
Overall, comprehensive tax measure that 
will raise the huge revenues we need 
these days and, at the same time, insure 
fairness, equity, justice, and decent con- 
Sideration for our taxpayers and our 
people, 

Since we have received assurances that 
this task will be undertaken at an early 
date, it is my hope that the shortcom- 
ings of the present bill may be resolved 
and corrected in a broad tax bill that 
will be adjusted to the times, to the 
Problems and to the complexities of mod- 
ern life. Nineteen of 21 sections of the 
bill are not generally objectionable to 
the Members of the House. Under the 
Parliamentary situation that now ob- 
tains adequate corrective action is 
fraught with real difficulty. Although I 
am not satisfied with some provisions, 
under the circumstances I do not desire 
to obstruct a measure which we are as- 
Sured by the President and the commit- 
tee is necessary to balance the budget 
and make desirable changes in the tax 
System. But I hope that general tax 
revision will soon be tackled and adopted 
in the interest of equity and justice for 
the people and the strengthening of the 
economic system. 


American Jewish Historical Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. TOLL, Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
and today the city of Philadelphia is 
host to the 70th Annual Convention of 
the American Jewish Historical Society. 
Philadelphians will play a prominent 
Tole in this convention, Besides marking 
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the anniversary of the society’s founding 
in Philadelphia, the meeting will cele- 
brate the centennial of the Jewish chap- 
laincy in this country. - 

I attach to these remarks the lead 
editorial which appeared in the March 
30 issue of the Jewish Exponent, com- 
mending the event, and I am sure that 
all the Members of the Congress will 
join in this excellent commendation. 

MAKING HISTORY 


We join the community in welcoming to 
our city the American Jewish Historical 
Society, which holds its 70th anniversary 
program here Sunday and Monday. It is 
fitting and proper that Philadelphia be the 
meeting place for this distinguished body, 
which has taken as its task the collection 
and preservation of historic Jewish docu- 
ments and artifacts. It Is also appropriate 
that the society meet in Philadelphia, for 
it was founded here in 1892. American 
Jewry can trace many of its historic mo- 
ments to this city. 

Tying in with its own anniversary is 
the centennial of Jewish chaplaincy serv- 
ice in America’s Armed Forces. To help com- 
memorate this significant event, the Chief 
of the U.S. Army Air Force Chaplains, Maj. 
Gen. Terence P, Finnegan, will speak at 
Sunday evening's banquet at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel. 

The program committee and the spon- 
sors of this momentous event have worked 
hard to arrange an outstanding program, 
and they are to be commended for their ef- 
forts. The fruits of their labor and the cul- 
tural benefits to be derived from it will un- 
doubtedly enrich the entire community. 
There is no greater contribution than to 
recall the truly monumental role Ameri- 
can Jewry has played in the history of our 
country. As time goes by, we grow increas- 
ingly aware of our place in American his- 
tory—and from this inspiration, add new 
prestige and vigor to this land of freedom. 

We salute the American Jewish Historical 
Society on this milestone and share with 
everyone the hope that its meeting here 
will be most successful and illuminating. 


A Look at Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: Recently 
I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
a letter to the editor of the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register Trom Dr. John E. McGee 
of Ft. Madison, Iowa. Dr. McGee made 
some excellent points in his letter on why 
we should not adopt a plan for medical 
care for the aged under social security. 

This letter to the editor brought forth 
a reply from a reader in defense of 
British National Health Service. Be- 
cause I feel that Dr. McGee's response 
to the reader’s letter points out some 
things which all of us should keep in 
mind about the success (or lack of same) 
of the British National Health Service, 
I ask that his letter appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
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Fort Maptison, Iowa, March 25, 1962. 
To the EDITOR: 

In reply to A. R. Mackintosh’s letter of 
March 16 defending the British National 
Health Service in supplying British health 
needs, let's look at the facts. 

Since 1947, very few hospitals have been 
built in England because the resources of 
the Socialist government have gone into 
other channels. Two-thirds of their hospi- 
tals were built before the Boer War, Waiting 
lists for beds are unbelievable. Cooper in 
the London Sunday Times (Noy. 19, 1961) 
gives these figures as the number of patients 
waiting for each bed: Middlesex Hospital 16, 
United Cambridge Hospitals 22, St. Mary's 
in Manchester 26. Some patients haye been 
waiting as long as 6 years for surgery. The 
situation may get worse since it takes 3 
years from planning to construction initia- 
tion because of Government redtape. 

The younger doctors are leaving England in 
wholesale quantities. Veysey of the London 
staff of the Chicago Tribune (Nov. 19, 
1961) states that 600 British doctors—one- 
third the annual output of all medical 
schools in the country—have been leaving 
Britain and socialized medicine annually for 
the last 5 years. The National Health Service 
would soon collapse if all the oversea doctors 
from India, Jamaica, and Pakistan decided to 
go home since they staff many of the hos- 
pitals to fill the gaps. Lord Taylor in a 
speech last December before the House of 
Lords admits this “a pretty ghastly awful 
picture.” Perhaps Reader Mackintosh is out 
of touch with his home situation, but it's 
apparent that the British health p 
is far from rosy and will degenerate with 
time. 

I think it is significant that the amount 
of private health insurance is increasing 
rather than decreasing under British social- 
ized medicine, People want personal care 
even though taxed to pay for the huge cost 
(1961 estimates $2.5 billion) of socialized 
medicine. And it isn't limited to the wealthy 
few. Colm Brogan, a British journalist, 
states that the number of private insured 
has risen by more than 1,000 percent, 

In the United States, voluntary health 
insurance has removed much of the need for 
Government medicine and is constantly 
striving to meet changing health require- 
ments of the population. Give the private 
plans a chance. Let's learn our lesson from 
the British mistakes and continue to have 
good health. 

Truly yours, 
Jonn E. McGee, M.D. 


Soviet Credibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, many 
persons, I am sure, have given serious 
thought to the question of how trust- 
worthy the U.S.S.R. would be should the 
United States enter into a joint United 
States-Soviet cooperative space project. 

I am very much concerned about this 
matter and know that many Americans 
hold this same view. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp an 
item from the March 28, 1962, Los An- 
1 Times dealing with this very ques- 

on. 
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The item is a column by Mr. Robert 
T. Hartmann, chief of the Times Wash- 
ington bureau entitled, “Space Deals 
With Reds May Leave Us Up in Air.” 

In it is discussed an analysis that has 
been made of published Soviet space 
photographs which raises serious doubt 
as to their validity. 

Mr. Hartmann, in my view, assesses 
very well the significance of this evi- 
dence. 

The article follows: 

Space Deats WitH Reps Mar Leave Us Ur 
IN Am 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


President Kennedy evidently feels some 
optimism over the prospects of United States- 
Soviet cooperation in peaceful exploration of 
outer space. 

Premier Khrushchev agreed to talk some 
more about it a week ago, and at Berkeley, 
lact Friday, Mr. Kennedy spoke hopefully of 
leaving the dogmas and hatred of the cold 
war 250,000 miles behind. 

“Experience has taught us that an agree- 
ment to negotiate does not always mean 4 
negotiated agreement,” the President warned 
his audience of Californians, who have a big 
stake in the space business. 

I have before me a hitherto-unpublished 
analysis which suggests that caution on the 
part of the United States should go even 
further, 

Supposing Khrushchev is willing to pool 
some scientific space data (although the So- 
viet record of cooperation on such simple in- 
formation as weather reports when we were 
allles in World War I is not very encourag- 
ing), will we be able to believe what he 
chooses to share? 

This document, the source of which I am 
unable to reveal but which has been au- 
thenticated by officials whom I consider ex- 
tremely reliable, reviews what actually has 
been made public by the Soviet Union on the 
space flights of cosmonauts Gagarin and 
Titov. It points out: 

“All Soviet launchings and recoveries of 
space vehicles have been surrounded with a 
cloak of secrecy, with official announcements 
coming only after successful completions. 
Even these are vague and do not necessarily 
correspond to stories published by the So- 
viets themselves on various detalis of a given 
space effort. There are numerous conflicts 
between the statements made by Gagarin 
and those prepared by various Soviet corre- 
spondents.“ 

With special attention to published photo- 
graphs in the Soviet press and technical pub- 
lications, all of which are of course under 
strict Government control, this analysis pur- 
ports to establish: 

1. A photograph printed in Izvestia on 
April 14, 1961, carried a caption describing it 
as one of Gagarin aboard a bus on his way to 
the launching site, already wearing his space 
helmet. Other Russians are seen in the 
background and a bus window and electric 
fan are clearly visible. But the same shot, 
with everything else retouched out, appeared 
in a Soviet book “Utro Kosmicheskoy Fry“ 
(Dawn of the Cosmic Age) as one of "Gagarin 
in Vostok's cabin“ and inferentially ready to 
biast off. 

2.In the same Moscow-printed volume, 
what is described as the Soviet booster 
propelling Gagarin into orbit is identified as 
actually an intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile (IRBM) identical to those displayed in 
Red Square at the October revolution parade 
in 1961, and not of sufficient power to launch 
a man-in-space capsule, 

3. News photographs of Titoy and Gagarin 
showing them apparently ascending the 
elevator of a huge gantry crane to enter 
their capsules bear a suspicious resemblance 
to the set of a Moscow movie studio in which 
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a space picture entitled “To the Stars“ was 
made for propaganda purposes. 

I do not myself have the technical com- 
petence to evaluate the findings of this 
report, but I have seen the matched photo- 
graphs and the fakery of Soviet propa- 
gandists with news pictures is notorious. 

Of course, there are no competing news- 
papers or other media inside the U.S.S.R. to 
expose such frauds and, when they are ex- 
posed in the free world, most Soviet citizens 
never hear of it. 

The point 18, however, that the Soviets will 
have to establish a better record of credi- 
bility before any agreement to exchange even 
the simplest scientific data will be worth 
anything. They could supply accurate and 
verifiable data for a long time and then in- 
troduce an error which might spell the 
humiliating failure of the U.S. portion of 
some future space venture. 

If I were one of the U.S. astronauts, I 
would be very leery of entrusting my life 
to the reliability of any Russian data until 
there is enough confidence developed be- 
tween the two worlds to justify it. 

And I hope none of these brave Americans 
have to be lost in space to prove what should 
be obvious to everyone at the outset of this 
new probe of the mysteries of the Commu- 
nist mind. 


The Real “Extremists” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are those who believe the Constitution 
is out of date and who would have it 
circumvented by legislative or execu- 
tive action. As David Lawrence points 
out in his column which appeared in the 
April 2, 1962, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, these are the real extremists. I 
think Members of Congress will find Mr. 
Lawrence's article most provocative and 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. ' 

THe REAL "EXTREMISTS” 
(By David Lawrence) 

We hear a good deal nowadays about ex- 
tremists—those who brand as Communists 
other persons who are not Communists. 
Name calling, however, while depiorable, 
doesn't do as much harm to the American 
people as a whole as do the extremists in 
public office who would disregard the Con- 
stitution. 

For there is a trend today toward circum- 
vention of the Constitution. Scarcely a 
month goes by that some new legislative 
measure or exccutive order isn't proposed 
which secks to get around the Constitution. 

The argument recently espoused in all 
seriousness as an alibi by some people inside 
and outside Government is that amending 
the Constitution is a laborious and slow 
process. The point is made that times have 
changed and that some of the doctrines of 
past decades in the field of law have be- 
come obsolete. : 

Oddly enough, that's exactly the excuse 
Nikita Khrushchey gives for abrogating the 
allied agreements made in 1945 to insure 
unrestricted access to Berlin. He says these 
agreements are outmoded. 

Is it right for one party to an agreement 
to declare arbitrarily that he will no longer 


abide by its terms because he decides it is 
obsolete? 
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The people of the Thirteen Original States, 
by a compact with each other, gave up certain 
rights and delegated them to a central gov- 
ernment. All powers not enumerated in 
the Constitution as having been delegated 
to the Federal Government were specifically 
“reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” This is the language of the 
10th amendment. Why is this agreement 
80 persistently violated? 

If the people at any time wish to change 
the Constitution, it can bo amended by a 
two-thirds vote of Congrees followed by acts 
of ratification by three-fourths of the 
States. — 

But we hear today that this is too cum- 
borsomo a method and that it takes too 
much time. Yet some amendments have 
gone through from. congressional action to 
State ratiication in less than a year. 

The truth is that where there is sub- 
stantial opposition to an amendment, it 
naturally isn't approved. 


Unfortunately, our record as a nation is 
not clean. The 14th amendment was not 
legally inserted in the Constitution. The 
same Southern States which were considered 
eligible members of the Union when—after 
the Civil War was over—they ratified the 
13th amendment abolishing slavery were 
then punished by Congress for refusing to 
ratify the 14th amendment. Ratification 
was accomplished by legislative coercion of 
the States by Congress and at the point 
of the bayonet by Armed Forces stationed 
in the State legislatures. Yet this same 
14th amendment is the basis of most of the 
Executive orders on civil rights today. The 
Supreme Court has never consented to pass 
upon the validity of the method used to 
ratify the 14th amendment, though the 
court has accepted cases challenging the 
validity of other amendments. 

Recently a new trend toward usurpation 
of power has arisen. It secks by Executive 
order, or by the passage of new laws, to 
thwart or ignore the plainly written pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

President Kennedy sent a bill to Con- 
gress a few weeks ago proposing a far-reach- 
ing change in the handling of tariffs. The 
Executive would fix the duties and com- 
modity quotas—a power granted by the 
Constitution only to Congress. The bill, 
now before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, provides, moreover, that Presidential 
determinations shall be final and conclu- 
sive and shall not be subject to review by 
any court.” 

Why should the people be deprived of ju- 
dicial review when they are the victims of 
illegality in the application of trade laws? 

Also the Kennedy administration has just 
signed treaties with 24 countries on trade 
relations, but does not intend to submit 
there agreements to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion by a two-thirds vote. 

Executive orders have been issued, more- 
over, in “civil rights” matters, on many of 
which Congress itself has refused to pass 
laws. Thus, by Executive order, purchase 
contracts for goods or services can be with- 
held by the Government from any business 
which refuses to accept the Government's 
dictation as to the number of employees of 
a particular color that the contractor or sub- 
contractor may hire. 

It certainly is a form of “extremism” to 
substitute Executive orders for the laws of 
Congress. 

Extremism is bred by extromism: We would 
have less trouble with the malcontents in 
our midst if the cpirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution were observed. 

If the method of amending the document 
is to cumbersome, let the people, by the con- 
stltutional method, change it. But let's face 
the fact that new “extremists” have arisen 
who believe that the Executive order can 
circumvent the Constitution if the stated 
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Objective merely has “popular appeal.” This 
ls government by emotion—by extremism, 


Hing not government by a written constitu- 


The New Nuclear Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
T am placing in the Recorp a very fine 
Speech delivered by Vice Adm. J. S. 

commander of the U.S. Navy 
Antisubmarine Warfare Force of the 
US. Pacific Fleet. 

This speech was delivered before the 

National Security Industrial Association, 
Angeles, Calif., on March 16. 

I commend this speech to your care- 
ul reading and reflection. It will give 
you an insight into the ramifications of 
One phase of our defense not generally 
known. We are prone to emphasize 
What damage we can inflict on the en- 
emy, and sometimes overlook what we 
are actually doing to prevent the enemy 
from inflicting damage on us. Admiral 

calls attention to this important 
Part of our national defense effort. 

The speech follows: 

Tae New NUCLEAR THREAT 

Scientific progress in the 20th century has 
Unfolded unlimited opportunities. Unfor- 
tunately, this same scientific progress cre- 
ates many new problems in defending our 
Nation, 

While 72 satellites spin in outer space, 
Other tangible and compelling problems are 
Posed here on earth. One is the critical 
challenge we face in the liquid space of the 
World’s oceans—the challenge of modern, 
Misslle-carrying, nuclear submarines, 

This newsubmarine is a spectacular prod- 
uct of 20th century scientific achievement. 
The ballistic missile is another. But the 
Marriage of these two presents pressing se- 
curity problems. The threat of the nuclear- 
Powered submarine and its megaton-tipped 
Missiles brings us together today for our 
discussion of antisubmarine warfare, I feel 
it is a great privilege to discuss antisubma- 
Tine warfare with such a distinguished 
group, even though my message may be 
Somewhat sobering. 

Seeking a solution to the mounting sub- 

menace is a responsibility we share. 
The country counts on our industry-Navy 
— to solve this national security prob- 


The modern nuclear submarine in U.S. 
hands is one of the best deterrents dollars 
San buy. But the modern nuclear subma- 
Tine, paid for in rubles, will pose an un- 
Precedented threat. x 

Americans point with pride to thè per- 
fection of Polaris. I am certainly sold on 
the system. Itis by far the best ever pro- 
duced. And yet, I wonder if the general 
‘Public is entirely aware of the strategic im- 
Pact of such an offensive system when it is 
in the hands of an enemy. 

The burden of education is ours, The 
Tesponsibility to solve this dilemma of the 
deep is also ours. 


To envisage the magnitude of our problem, 


We must know the nature of this nuclear 
beast, 
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The nuclear submarine can deliver fantas- 
tic devastation. A single Polaris submarine 
packs more power than all of the bombs 
dropped by both sides in the last great war. 

The nuclear, a true submersible, steams at 
swift speeds. It cruises concealed with 
almost unlimited mobility. It moves with 
uninhibited stealth under seven-tenths of 
the earth's surface. Capable of submerged 
sailing for months at a time, the nuclear 
almost defies detection. 

Its speed, submerged navigation is 
highlighted, but its slow, silent treading on 
missile-launching station poses the real de- 
tection dilemma. 

I marvel at this masterpiece of offensive 
ingenuity. Though I may admire the master- 
piece—as an ASW operational commander, 
my task is to defeat such a system in enemy 
hands. The compelling challenge found on 
this other side of the modern nuclear coin 
has imposed upon us an entirely new mis- 
sion, It indicates an immediate drive for 
rapid progress in the art of ASW, and many 
more, modern mobile forces. 

At the outset the nuclear submarine posed 
a direct and vastly expanded challenge to 
future control of the seas. Subsequently, it 
sailed into the strategic arena as the first 
mobile projector of ballistic power. 

At that moment, every single city and fixed 
installation on the earth became vulnerable 
to surprise submarine attack. Conversely, 
detection became much more complex. The 
other day I did a little arithmetic—based on 
its high speed alone, the nuclear is at least 
44 times as hard to find as a conventional 
submarine. Of course, there are other fac- 
tors which compound the difficulty of detec- 
tion. 

Recent estimates of Soviet nuclear progress 
have accentuated the need to get on with our 
effort, I have been asked if the Communists 
have nuclear submarines. I think it is safe 
to assume the Soviets now have operational 
nuclears in both oceans. But, if anyone feels 
that they do not have them now, all he has 
to do is turn the pages of a calendar. They 
will have them. So, the question is some- 
what academic. 

Soviet nuclears may soon contest allied 
control of the seas and threaten our cities, 
our fixed missile sites, and airbases. This 
factor is of paramount importance, for the 
free world relies on American industrial po- 
tential and free use of the seas for victory. 

The free world is an oceanic confedera- 
tion. The seas are the broad highways that 
bind the strength of our alliance, and the 
ships that ply these routes are the sinews of 
free world solidarity and strength; perhaps 
this is the real reson why we remain free. At 
any rate, I can say unequivocally that the 
challenge to the oceanic confederation’s 
control of the sea is direct; it can be decisive, 

Adm. George Anderson, our Chief of Naval 
Operations, has stated many times, “This 
new threat dictates a new dimension in na- 
tional naval readiness.” 

Now, what does this new dimension de- 
mand in antisubmarine warfare? I say that 
seven significant steps are needed now— 
more than ever—t6 meet the ‘challenge of 
the new nuclear threat—in time. 

First, in fact foremost, is detection. To 
find a submarine, any submarine, is a tough 
task. To find a nuclear is much tougher. 
Speed, depth, length of submergence, and 
quietness at slow speed—all contribute to 
this factor. 

The submarine’s specialty is the short- 
range punch. He naturally prefers to fire a 
missile at relatively short range in order to 
achieve surprise. This doesn't alert the de- 
fenses—as range decreases, accuracy in- 
creases, and furthermore, it costs less, The 
Soviets understand this, and that is why they 
are pushing so hard to mount missiles on 
their submarines. And so, it is important 
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that the threat of the short-range submarine 
missile be understood—and properly pro- 
vided for in our defense effort. 

The thing that seems to disturb most 
Americans today is the fear that we may be 
surprised by an attack with long-range mis- 
siles fired from distant Soviet bases, It is 
estimated that a 15-minute early warning 
could be provided against such an attack. 

However, if the missiles are carried in sub- 
marines, one does not have to back up half- 
way around the world to release this mega- 
ton-tipped weapon. In this case the warn- 
ing time, if any, would be measured in 
seconds. 

Consistent progress in finding submarines 
has been made by our sonar systems. But I 
have always felt that we cannot count on 
sound systems alone to provide definite clews 
on submarines in time to take 
forceful action. We have made, perhaps, 200 
or 300 percent improvement, but I think 900 
percent may be required. 

Resolute and radical research is vital. 
Multiple-pronged approaches are essential. 
The ultimate solution to our antisubmarine 
warfare problem needs the best talent from 
our colleges and private research labora- 
tories as well as Government labs, and the 
organized industrial ability already in action. 
A bargain basement type of effort won't pro- 
duce the detection devices we need in the 
depths of the ocean. We must get on with 
our comprehensive program. Nonsonic 
methods—which aro sometimes referred to 
humorously as the “unsound system“ 
should be explored with the same scale of 
scientific effort as sonar. 

No avenue of investigation can be over- 
looked—photography, Infra-red, radar, satel- 
lite scanning, magnetics, hydro-dynamics, 
human engineering, wake scrutiny, and all 
the others—you name it—we need it! 

Whether the nuclear is in a swift, steep 
dive or slowly and silently treading his mis- 
sile-launching station, antisubmarine war- 
fare action depends on the ability to detect 
with certainty. You may produce the best 
weapon in the world for antisubmarine war- 
fare, but unless we can find the submarine 
it is useless, 

Next we need quick classification—as a 
second significant step. 

Classification is the key to fast reaction. 
The sounds of snapping shrimp, mating 
whales, the boing, the carpenter fish and all 
the other red herring, as well as the sub- 
marines, are needed in a mechanical mem- 
ory. The voices and stirrings of the under- 
seas jungle must all be fingerprinted and 
stored in our computers to quickly classify 
the clue that can trigger the kill. 

I am confident we can solve the classifica- 
tion problem. In the past, we have relied 
too heavily on our detection sensors to classi- 
fy. What we need are separate, modern 
classification systems that can quickly and 
positively identify the contact for us. Com- 
puters can contribute. We would hope that 
something as simple as the quick flash of a 
red light could tell us we have a valid 
contact. 

Certainly then, the second significant etep 
is to create an accurate and rapid classifica- 
tion capability in the fleet. 

The satellites in outer space give promise 
of a positive contribution to our third need 
in antisubmarine warfare—rapid and reliable 
communications, 

Modern methods are needed to maintain 
uninterrupted contact with our antisub- 
marine warfare forces. 

A firm communication link is a must if we 
are to take full advantage of the capabilities 
of our own nuclears operating at deep sub- 
mergence. Command of the concerted team 
action depends on reliable communications. 

We have placed a high priority on the 
development of a liquid space communica- 
tions system. 
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Here, I ask you, as the industrial leaders 
of our ASW partnership, can you give me the 
positive, secure, and rapid communications 
we need to control all of our forces—surface, 
air, and the deep, submerged submarines? 

The fact that communications can be an 
“Achilles heel“ of our tridimensional ASW 
action has made modern communications 
the third significant step we must climb on 
our ladder to success. 

The enemy submarine, operating under a 
thermal layer, can intercept all kinds of 
sounds on his side of the layer. But, by the 
same token, his lack of vision, except when 
he takes a peek with his makes 
him more susceptible to deceptive action 
and therein lies our fourth step for security. 

Deception devices can confuse the sub- 
marine commander. When we can force 
him to take a look to clarify his tactical sit- 
uation, he loses one of his most precious 

ons concealment. He becomes vul- 
nerable. More likely to make a mistake. 

Decoys can contribute toward his making 
this mistake for example, going fast when 
he should go slow—showing his periscope or 
radar antenna-above the surface when he 
should be deep and quiet—diving deep when 
he should be pressing his offensive advan- 
tage. Deceptive devices can add to his con- 
fusion in the watery depths and darkness of 
the seas. A variety of deceptive devices is 
required to give the ASW team a tactical ad- 
vantage over a trying and tenuous target. 
Imagination and ingenuity are significant 
elements of this chess game of the seas. 

Industry, intrigued with the shell-game ap- 
proach, is developing a few promising decep- 
tive devices. But, we need many more and 
I ask that you give this business of ASW 
deception a real healthy twist—on our 
fourth rung of the readiness ladder. 

In order to provide sustained mobility, the 
fifth step envisions nuclear propulsion for 
our ASW forces. 

The most revolutionary scientific and 
technical advances of the century are incor- 
porated in our Polaris system. These same 
scientific advances must be anticipated on 
the “other side of the Polaris coin.” 

Our antisumbarine warfare forces must be 
ready to cope with the Polaris in Communist 
hands. The quantum jump in submarine 
offensive capabilities compels the same scale 
of scientific advances in the antisubmarine 
warfare forces. The task of tackling the 
target of tomorrow will require the best our 
country can produce. 

Conventional surface ships can no longer 
outmaneuver a submarine—in fact, the sub- 
merged submarine is now faster. Nuclear 
power has shifted the tactical advantage. 
Similarly, the strategic advantage of sus- 
tained mobility will be lost unless nuclear 
power is provided for the antisubmarine war- 
fare forces. 

The challenge in nuclear power gravitates 
around the development of relatively inex- 
pensive reactors. Here industry can cer- 
tainly help. This cannot be a closed cor- 
poration approach. Experiments covering 
every possible avenue of progress should be 
made 


Our country leads the world in nuclear 
power. Nuclear power is our greatest single 
strategic advantage. We must make the 
Most of this significant lead. 

So, to mount our fifth significant step to 
security, we need nuclear power across the 
board—in our surface ships (the antisub- 
marine warfare carriers and destroyers), as 
well as in our submarines. 

Now our sixth step is speed. Nuclear sub- 
mersibles are moving swifter and deeper. If 
we would be successful, today and tomor- 
row, our antisubmarine warfare team tactics 
must be geared to the same tempo of opera- 
tions. Our vehicles must move faster, and 
the concerted action commanded more 
rapidly. 
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Efficient functioning of sensors at high 
speed must be kept in mind as we build ad- 
ditional speed into our surface forces. Hy- 
drofoil and ground effects machines are in 
their infancy, but must set the pace to get 
more speed into surface ships. All elements 
of the fleet must be geared to the fast pace 
set by the new nuclears. Airborne and sur- 
face sensors must keep pace. Our future 
antisubmarine ‘warfare forces must have 
high search rates and travel fast when neces- 
sary to close the swift moving submarine. 
Speed, as the sixth significant step, is needed 
to take our tridimensional team into high 
gear. 

The seventh step is versatility. To meet 
the new naval mission of defending the 
continent from attack through the oceans by 
nuclear submarines, versatile ASW vehicles 
are needed. That is not to say that we no 
longer need specialized surveillance forces 
and systems for our ASW mission. They are 
still urgently needed in numbers, for offshore 
action and for protection of an amphibious 
objective area, and covering the large areas 
of ocean off our coast and near our cities. 
These will always be needed to back up the 
major power base carrying out the forward 
strategy prompted in today’s troubled world. 

In the last great war, when a primary air 
threat was posed, dual-purpose guns were 
developed. They provided the versatile ele- 
ment in the compact, shipboard systems. 
When more modern means were required to 
cope with jet attackers, the missile was per- 
fected. 

The new dimension of threat now emerg- 
ing underseas necessitates development of 
multipurpose systems. Triple-purpose mis- 
stle launchers must find a place in our mobile 
forces at sea. As in football, a triple-threat 
teammate is needed to beat our way back 
into the stadium in our struggle with the 
modern submerged nuclear. 

There is another compelling factor that 
leads us to versatile seapower. As we build 
an offensive power has to meet the nuclear 
threat of tomorrow, we recognize the pos- 
sibility of all-out nuclear war and that readi- 
ness is required for and against nuclear ac- 
tion—but we also recognize that our forces 
must be capable of careful, discriminate ac- 
tion. This places a premium on versatile 
forces that can function effectively through- 
out the entire spectrum of warfare. That is 
why the balanced 
rier task forces—our deployed 6th and 
7th Fleets—plays such an important role 
in our national readiness today? 

The same modern versatility which our 
antisubmarine warfare forces require to 
eliminate a submarine threat is also needed 
to provide on-the-spot readiness in limited 
war. Antisubmarine warfare forces have al- 
ready dramatically demonstrated their capa- 
bility to contribute in limited action. These 
are not facets of an armchair strategy—they 
are validated by recent actions, Our sea- 
power must remain versatile, so our country 
can continue to call upon it to stabilize situ- 
ations quickly in the frontlines of freedom. 

The antisubmarine warfare forces protect 
our deployed fleets against a submarine 
threat, whether Soviet or satellite. They 
can move in to reenforce the naval task 
forces on the spot if we continue to build the 
best versatility into their systems. It is for 
this reason that I ask you, as the producers 
of the hardware we need, to think in terms 
of versatile systems in your contribution to 
our success at sea. 

These, then, are the broad areas where an- 
tisubmarine warfare advances must be made 
if we are to meet the challenge of the new 
nuclear submarine threat. I call them the 
seven significant steps for urgent ASW prog- 
ress. I present them to you as an in- 
centive for accelerated industrial ASW effort, 
and I'm sure you will agree that they offer 
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unlimited opportunities for everyone in de- 
veloping the required ASW readiness. 

American scientific, industrial, congres- 
sional and defense teamwork has enabled us 
to track those 72 satellites in outer space 
with great precision. 

What I want to ask you gentlemen today 
is—can we count on a comparable perform- 
ance in the depths of liquid space? Can you 
produce the modern means to cope with the 
submerged foe so we can face the challenge 
from the oceans of the earth? The threat 
is real and our survival may be at stake. 
This, gentlemen, is my challenge to you— 
as the producers of progress In our country. 


Republicans, Look to Your Staffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
because of the general interest in the 
subject matter, I should like to include 
an editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune on April 1, 1962, entitled Re- 
publicans, Look to Your Staffs”: 

REPUBLICANS, Look TO Your STAFFS 


In Congress, staffs are the bread of life. 
And though Republicans have been going 
mighty hungry, very few have been doing 
anything about it. 

Increasing the size of minority staffs on 
House and Senate committees might seem a 
minor item of Federal housekeeping, but it 
cuts to the heart of the effective functioning 
of Congress. 

What makes important is the role 
committees play in legislation. This is 
where the real work of Congress is done, and 
it is on committee staffs that individual 
Congressmen have to place primary reliance 
for help in their legislative work. Not only 
are committee staff members specialists in 
their respective legislative fields, which the 
employees in a Congressman’s own office are 
usually not, but the Congressman’s office 
is largely tied up with the mechanics of 
representing his constituency. When it 
comes to working out the intricacies of, say, 
a trade or tax bill, the Congressman needs 
ready access to experts on trade or tax legis- 
lation. 

As Roscoe Drummond has been pointing 
out repeatedly in his columns, the Republi- 
cans are grossly underrepresented on the 
committee staffs. Most staffs have only one, 
two or three staff members—sometimes none 
—appointed by and responsible to the 
minority members, 

The same committee may have 10 or 
20, or more, appointed by and respon- 
sible to the majority. Much of their work 
is technical and nonpartisan in nature, 
but a lot of itis not. Some committee chair- 
men organize their staffs on a professional, 
nonpartisan basis—but others use them in 
a highly partisan manner, to the Republi- 
cans’ distinct disadvantage. 

To work as it should, two-party govern- 
ment needs two parties each equipped to 
develop its own independent legislative pro- 
gram. It is here that the need for a strong 
minority staff_—with which monority mem- 
bers can enjoy a confidential relationship— 
is most urgent. 

It wasn't so bad when one party controlled 
Congress and the other the White House, 
so that Republicans had access to the ma- 
chinery of the executive departments. But 
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now that the Democrats control both 
branches, the Republicans are not even out 
in right field. They're out of the park, be- 
yond the fence. 

The minority staff of two on the House 
Education and Labor Committee, for ex- 
ample, is hardly a match for the 40-odd 
answerable to Chairman ADAM CLAYTON 
Powe, plus the combined bureaucracies of 
the Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 

ocrats in Congress, liking the way 
thelr bread is buttered, have been under- 
Standably cool to pleas for bigger minority 
stafs. But the Republicans themselves have 
n apathetic. A few—notably Senator 
Cant Curtis and Representative Tuomas B. 
have fought for fairer representa- 
don, and now a few more are joining in. 
But it's going to take a more concerted push 
un the Republicans have yet made to get 
the kind of minority staffs an opposition 
Party needs—not only in its own interest, 
but in that of effective two-party govern- 
ment and sound legislative procedure. 


U.S. Seapower and the American Destiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, through the use of our sea- 
bower, the United States must see to it 

t our allies are not phychologically 
Overwhelmed by terror campaigns or- 
Sanized in the Communist camp. 

t Navy, standing offshore at a 

riendly port, provides a measure of se- 
curity for a threatened people that is 
truly astonishing. 

The fieet is a visible symbol of U.S. 
might which can be a tremendous psy- 
chological force to keep up the spirits of 
those living in the shadow of the Com- 
munist yoke. 

Its unique advantage is that the fleet 
does not necessarily have to move into a 
Country to make its influence felt. As 
215 Navy proved its strength in past con- 

Cts, so it now must be able to effect 

tories in the cold war. 


ro an article in the Foreign Policy 
ealletin. Anthony Harrigan, associate 
ditor of the News and Courier, at 
rleston, S.C., has compiled a thought- 
201 Voking article on seapower and its 
l e in influencing our destiny. Under 
fave to extend my remarks to the Ap- 
pit of the Recorp, I hereby submit 
Co article for the information of the 
Ngress: 


U.S. Srarowrr AND THE AMERICAN DESTINY 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 
1 is no better than the national ob- 
iru ve which determines its use. This is a 
wht Which bears repetition in an era in 
2 Weapons systems often are regarded as 
wers to grave problems facing the nation, 
ed forces, however, are mere aggregations 
8 ships, planes, and missiles. Effec- 
lang, a mant of weapons systems on 
tpo, Sea, and in the alr is wholly dependent 
n the framework of national policy pro- 
Sear for their potentialities. In short, the 
Ulness of national forces is subject to 
development of national purposes. 
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American seapower, like American land and 
airpower, can be understood only in terms 
of what the American Nation considers to 
be its destiny. History provides perspec- 
tives for clear comprehension. At the com- 
mencement of our national life, this Republic 
sought an isolated existence. American sea- 
power, such as it was, had the function of 
a floating barrier against aggression from 
Europe. The country had neither the capa- 
bility nor the desire to project naval strength 
as a form of intervention in the affairs of 
distant regions. In his farewell address, 
President George Washington cautioned 
against foreign entanglements. His counsel 
left a lasting impression on the American 
mind. 

EXPANDING ROLE 

But a changing America altered its mental 
outlook. Since the end of the Civil War, 
there has been steady enlargement in the 
popular concept of the American destiny. A 
series of major conflicts has forced the coun- 
try into a continuously expanding world 
role. Today, there is a consensus that the 
United States is permanently involved in the 
affairs of nations in all parts of the globe. 
The role of seapower has become progres- 
sively more significant throughout this en- 
tire period—from the development of the 
steam-powered ironclad to the nuclear- 
powered misslle-flring submarine. Indeed 
seapower has moved forward parallel with 
enlargement of the sense of American des- 
tiny. Without a great deal of formal theory, 
apart from Mahan, it has become estab- 
lished, nevertheless, that seapower is the 
basic instrumentality of American political 
destiny beyond our shores. 

The ablest American thinkers have been 
keenly aware of the importance of seapow- 
er to a strong and secure United States. As 
long ago as 1899, Senator Albert J. Beveridge 
of Indiana declared: “This Republic must 
have a mighty navy.” In an address de- 
livered in that year, Senator Beveridge dis- 
cussed the American destiny, taking note 
of the reshaping of national ideas then in 
process, “The dominant notes in American 
history,” he said, “have thus far been self- 
government and internal improvements. 
But these were not ends; they were means. 

were modes of preparation. The dom- 
inant notes in American life henceforth 
will be not only self-government and in- 
ternal development, but also administration 
and world improvement.“ 


NO RETREAT 


This was a visionary statement that has 
been amply confirmed by the course of mod- 
ern American history. But the full extent 
of his vision needs stressing even after the 
passage of six decades, for his was a vision 
of national goals. This bold address, en- 
titled “The Republic That Never Retroats,” 
is timely for a new generation confronted by 
Communist aggression on a global scale, 
“We followed the flag at Trenton and Valley 
Forge,“ he said, “at Buena Vista and Chapul- 
tapec, at Gettysburg and Mission Ridge, at 
Santiago and Manila, and everywhere and 
always it means larger Uberty, nobler op- 
portunity, and greuter human happiness; 
for everywhere it means the blessings of the 
greater Republic. And so God leads, we fol- 
low the flag, and the Republic never re- 
treats.” 

The speech is in a somewhat more florid 
style than is popular in the 1960's. Neverthe- 
less, it is a singularly straightforward defini- 
tion of the American destiny. In modern 
terms, one might say that it calls for a 
strategy of advance and a forward goal for 
this Nation. Since Senator Beveridge de- 
Uvered this address, many names—symbolic 
of great national struggles—have become 
available for his list—the Argonne, Tarawa, 
Inchon, and many others. 

The American destiny has been projected 
along the same line from 1899 to 1961—the 
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line of a free nation with expanding re- 
sponsibilities imposed by its high sense of 
duty and obligation to the Western civiliza- 
tion of which it is a part. 

To seek enterprises worthy of American 
power, to obtain opportunities as proud as 
the strength of the United States—these are 
proper aims for Americans. A nation that 
is not moving forward is a nation that is 
static and ripe for retreat. But as Senator 
Beveridge proudly declared: The Republic 
never retreats.” 

David Sarnoff, distinguished U.S. business 
leader, recently expressed the same convic- 
tion when he said: “If the area of freedom 
is not expanded, then assuredly it will con- 
tinue to contract.” Indeed this is an under- 
lying feature of all life: a growing body ex- 
pands, and passivity is a sign of withdrawal 
and decay. 

STRATEGY OF ADVANCE 


Unfortunately, this truth Is not fully rec- 
ognized in the United States. The need for 
a strategy of advance in keeping with our 
national destiny is, in some quarters, unap- 
preciated. To be sure, some Americans have 
a very different view of the national destiny. 

The opposing view was set forth in a re- 
cent article entitled "Is the United States a 
Second-Rate Power?“ published in the West- 
ern Political Quarterly. The author, Prof. 
Urban G. Whitaker, Jr., took the position 
that the United States “will someday be a 
second-rate power.” He asserted that “de 
facto world government * * * seems about 
to overcome the fiction of individual national 
sovereignty.“ By the 21st century, he wrote, 
“only 42 years from now—we will probably 
have less say than some of our global neigh- 
bors in world affairs. If the Chinese and 
Indians are ruling the world—well, they 
constitute one-third of It. We we are a mi- 
nority voice—well, we are are minority.” 

In this possible situation, Professor Whit- 
aker found a positive good. “The power we 
are losing,” he said, “is in many ways, the 
power to commit mistakes. By being weak 
enough to have to listen to others we are 
being saved from ourselves.” 

Professor Whitaker is by no means the 
only voice declaring that America must ac- 
cept a second-rate status in the world. Nu- 
merous Individuals are insisting that Amer- 
icans cannot expect to find complete solu- 
tions to national problems of foreign pol- 
icy—that our national strength lies in not 
trying to force solutions that are immediately 
advantagcous to us in strategic terms. 

The root trouble with the thinking of per- 
sons who oppose a strategy of advance has 
been ably analyzed by Prof. Gordon Tullock 
of the department of international studies 
at the University of South Carolina. In his 
analysis, American foreign policy thinking— 
much of it, that is—has become “other di- 
rected.” Explaining his use of this term 
coined by David Riesman, Harvard soci- 
ologist, Professor Tullock said: “A desire not 
to follow our own consciences, but to follow 
the opinions of others dominates our pres- 
ent foreign policy.” This “other directed- 
ness of our foreign policy,” he added, “is 
particularly striking when the nature of the 
‘other’ is considered. Democracy today is a 
minority form of government, and the ma- 
jority of the nations in the U.N. General 
Assembly have undemocratic forms of gov- 
ernment. * * Only an extremely ‘other 
directed’ nation would let the opinions of 
such people control its policy.” 

In the same yein is the spurious sophisti- 
cation of thought embodied in the theory 
that the United States must await the grad- 
ual working out of trends in history instead 
of boldly attacking a problem in the hope 
of achieving a complete victory in a short 
time. It has been said by exponents of this 
mistaken theory that a bold thrust belongs 
to a vanished era of our national life—that 
a mature nation can afford to tolerate pres- 
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sures from troublemakers at our national 
doorstep. What all this amounts to is an 
argument for a passive role for America, the 
role of the bland, generous benefactor who 
won't raise a hand in anger against those 
who are threatening to beat him and throw 
him in the gutter. To this argument, the 
bolder spirits in the United States must 
reply: “Let us have flexibility, yes; but weak- 
ness and passivity, never.“ Senator Bev- 
eridge's positive words should be repeated: 
“The Republic never retreats.” 
NATIONAL IMPERATIVES 


President Woodrow Wilson also set forth 
the true national imperatives in an address 
to the Senate July 10, 1919. There can be 
no question of our ceasing to be a world 
power,” he said. “The only question is 
whether we can refuse the moral leadership 
that is offered us, whether we shall accept 
the moral leadership that is offered us, 
whether we shall reject the confidence of 
the world.” The United States unquestion- 
ably will reject that confidence if it abandons 
a strategy of advance against international 
communism, if it turns away from national 
purposes defined again and again over the 
last century. 

This is important to bear in mind as we 
weigh the usefulness of seapower, for, as Eric 
Sevareid rightly said in a recent essay, The 
United States has entered the most critical 
period of its history. We can afford to lose 
everything—except respect for our strength 
and determination.” Demonstrations of our 

to forget “worrying, hair-shirt 

ents” that this or that action will of- 

fend “world opinion,” Mr. Sevareid added, 

are essential for this country. Indeed there 

must be concerted action to rid our nation- 

al policymaking apparatus of restrictive in- 

fluences that prevent fulfilment of American 
destiny. 

Max Ascoli, editor of the Reporter, re- 
marked on this very situation, commenting: 
“In fact we love nothing better than to 
limit our freedom of choice with as many 
bonds as possible through the United Na- 
tions or the Organization of American States. 
* * * Yet somehow we have to defend 
our existence. It is not enough to be al- 
ways on the side of world order, considering 
that we are faced by an enemy undeviatingly 
determined to extend disorder wherever he is 
likely to gain from it. We cannot be neutral 
in the struggle for ultimate power.” 

Prof. Frederick Wilhelmsen, addressing a 
meeting of the Centre Europeen de Docu- 
mentation et Information, went one step 
beyond that, insisting that “one of the marks 
of the barbarian within our midst in recent 
years has been the insidious suggestion that 
we must go to school to somebody else—to 
some teacher foreign to our roots and dis- 
tant to our own being. This ridiculous and 
even indecent inferiority complex might very 
well be our perdition.” 

Those who formulate a defense strategy 
for the United States ought to give the most 
searching consideration to these questions 
of national purpose and character that have 
a bearing on the American destiny. When 
defense leaders urge a strategy of advance 
based on a full use of seapower, they neces- 
sarily alert their fellow citizens to the de- 
mands that fall on them as individuals and 
as a people. The principles of war are im- 
mutable; and so are the principles of human 
conduct that make for national greatness. 

In this connection, a close reading of The 
Peloponnesian War“ by Thucydides, the 
Athenian general who wrote of his city’s war 
with Sparta, is productive of much under- 
standing of the challenges of our own epoch. 
As a defense leader of Athens, the greatest 
seapower of her time, Thucydides’ observa- 
tions are highly significant. No passage in 
this great historical account is more deserv- 
ing or study by students of national charac- 
ter and strategy than the speech of the 
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Corinthians to the Lacedemonians. 
passage reads as follows: 

“There are important interests at stake 
to which as far as we can see, you are insen- 
sible. You have never considered what man- 
ner of men are these Athenians with whom 
you will have to fight, and how utterly un- 
like yourselves. They are revolutionary, 
equally quick in the conception and in the 
execution of every new plan, * * * They are 
bold beyond their strength; they run risks 
which prudence would condemn; and in the 
midst of misfortune, they are full of hope. 
Whereas it is your nature, though strong, to 
act feebly * * * they are impetuous, and 
you are dilatory; they are always abroad, and 
you are always at home. For they hope to 
gain something by leaving their homes; but 
you are afraid that any new enterprise may 
imperll what you have already, When con- 
querors, they pursue their victory to the 
utmost; when defeated, they fall back the 
least. When they do not carry out an inten- 
tion which they have formed, they seem w 
themselves to have sustained a personal be- 
reavement; when an enterprise succeeds, they 
have gained a mere installment of what 18 
to come.” 

This lengthy passage should be must“ 
reading for officers of the U.S. armed serv- 
ices, for it sets forth the highest of stand- 
ards. And Americans should ask themselves 
whether they measure up to the description 
of the Athenians and, if not, then why not. 
Obyously, the Athenians, as described by the 
Corinthians, were total believers in a strat- 
egy of advance; they were ruled by a pow- 
erful sense of destiny. These ancient 
Athenians would have understood and ad- 
mired President Theodore Roosevelt's con- 
cept of American destiny embodied in his 
praise of “the strenuous life“ as the “only 
national life which is really worth living.” 


NOT FOR THE TIMID 


A new generation of Americans is not 
mindful of Roosevelt's stirring call to na~ 
tional action and his unequivocal state- 
ment that “the timid man, the lazy man, 
the man who distrusts his country, the 
overcivilized man who has lost the great 
fighting, masterful virtues, the ignorant 
man and the man of dull mind, whose soul 
is incapable of feeling the mighty life that 
thrills ‘stern men with empires in their 
brains’—all these, of course, shrink from 
seeing the Nation undertake its new duties; 
shrink from seeing the Nation build a navy 
and an army adequate to our needs.” 

Almost 70 years after Theodore Roosevelt 
delivered this speech, his call to the strenu- 
ous national life represents a challenge that 
should be heeded. The danger from Hitler 
and imperial Japan has been met and over- 
come; but Russia and Communist China 
loom as an even greater danger to our se- 
curity as a nation, T.R.'s warning was this, 
and it is a warning based on truth: “If we 
shrink from the hard contests where men 
must win at hazard of their lives and at the 
risk of all they hold dear, then the bolder 
and stronger peoples will pass us by and 
will win for themselves the domination of 
the world.” 

Obviously, there would be no need for sea- 
power—no need for any armed forces—if the 
idea of withdrawal before the enemy should 
become dominant in this country. A de- 
feated country—one that accepts the notion 
of surrender, whether all at once or piece- 
meal, has no need to consider its destiny or 
the instruments of its destiny. A country 
content to be a second-class power has a 
destiny that is determined by stronger 
powers. 

But to imagine that the United States 
would agree to withdrawal from positions 
of strength is to believe that the American 
people have no interest in survival. Fortu- 
nately, a very healthy interest is manifested. 
Indeed the citizenry of our country has a 
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passionate desire for victory over commu- 
nism. 

As long as America believes that “there is 
no substitute for victory" (to utilize General 
of the Army MacArthur's memo- 
rable words), there will be a need for sea- 
power. Moreover, the conditions of modern 
warfare—the balance of nuclear strength 
between the U.S.S.R. and the United States— 
suggest that in the period ahead, American 
supremacy will depend upon supremacy on, 
under, and above the sea. Seapower is the 
one decisive advantage enjoyed by the United 
States; seapower is the big lack faced by the 
Soviet defense establishment. Americans 
should never forget, and they will not forget 
if the Navy reminds the country, that the 
Soviets cannot control the seas or deny the 
seas to the fleets and merchant ships of the 
United States. 

The classic advantages of seapower to a 
maritime confederation, which is an accu- 
rate description of the western alliance, are 
too well known to need repetition. But 
Mahan's dicta on seapower are in need of up- 
dating in a sense. For the chief role of mod- 
ern seapower in a cold or protracted war ls 
not control of logistics but in projecting the 
psychomoral forces of the nation. Seapower, 
in the words of Prof. Gordon B. Turner of 
Princeton University, can “protect our allles 
from the physical and psychological bat- 
tering which neighboring Communist coun- 
tries can give them.” 


MORAL RESOLUTION 


In order to win the long war with commu- 
nism, the United States must not only pro- 
tect the industrial bases of the West but also 
must guard the centers of moral resolution— 
the countries that will face all risks in order 
to remain independent, The United States, 
through the agency of seapower, must see to 
it that our allies—all of which are maritime 
countries—are not psychologically over- 
whelmed by terror campaigns organized in 
the Communist camp. This buttressing of 
the spirits of friendly nations is a task for 
the U.S. Navy, the visible symbol of Ameri- 
can power. As the U.S. Navy has made it- 
self of crucial importance in hot wars, so it 
must be able to effect victories in a cold war. 
Seapower's unique advantage is that it is 
under no necessity to move into a country 
to make its influence felt. From the For- 
mosa Strait to the Mediterranean, one finds 
examples that illustrate that seapower is a 
telling national force without engaging in 
acts of armed interference. An attack 
transport loaded with marines, standing off 
a friendly port, provides a measure of secu- 
rity for a threatened people that is truly 
astonishing. The Navy's felt presence has 
real weight in political processes. Seapower is 
truly the flexible system that can best deal 
with the Communist world’s sophisticated 
use of indirect aggression. In the words of 
Prof. Willam R. Emerson of Yale, seapower 
is able to “influence, to guide, and to con- 
trol the intricate and unpredictable situa- 
tions of world politics before there orise 
from them threats to the peace so serious 
as to make general war inevitable.” 

Communism has made many gains in the 
recent past and may make additional gains 
in the near future. But, like Sparta in an- 
cient times, the Sino-Soviets will not have 
final victory until they control the sea—and 
this they will never do so long as the U.S. 
Navy is prepared. No matter what tem- 
porary gains the Communist enemy makes 
in Latin America or Africa (or other regions 
where land transport to the Soviet heart- 
land is not feasible), consolidation of the 
Communist empire ultimately will depend 
upon shipping. Until the Reds have the 
shipping, and until they control the sea, 
their empire is held by the threat of in- 
filtration and ideological subversion. And 
while these forces may suffice to grab a 
country and keep it under domination for 
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a short time, permanent control depends 
Upon permanent control of the sea. Cuba, 
for example, would be able to throw off its 
Communist thralldom in a matter of months 
if the United States were to enforce a tight 
Sea blockade. Communist seizure of Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic and all the Carib- 
bean Islands—so eagerly sought by the 
Kremlin—could not be on a permanent basis 
unless the enemy controlled sea communica- 
tions in the waters of the Western Hemi- 
Sphere. A Chinese Communist conquest of 
Australia likewise would be contingent up- 
In sea supremacy in that theater of the 
Blobe. The vast continent of Africa will not 
Tall and stay under enduring Communist 
rule without communism obtaining great 
Strength on the surrounding seas. 
Communism cannot stay in power in re- 
mote areas without the threat of force; and 
force cannot be projected to the ends of the 
earth without warships. Therefore, the U.S. 
response to the Communist military chal- 
lenge should be guided by the enemy's in- 
adequacy on the sea. Indeed as long as the 
United States retains sea supremacy, as long 
as it rules the empire of blue water, total 
qammunist victory will be out of the ques- 


On the watery vastness of the globe rests 
the strength of the American Republic and 
the opportunity for achieving national 
80als—yictory over communism and endur- 
ing security. If the full strength of the 

rican Republic is concentrated on the 
haoa nericans will be able to say with con- 
ce: 


“The Republic never retreats.” 


A Wheat Surplus?—Buy More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
Mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial column by Mr. Ralph de Tole- 

which appeared in a recent issue of 

Sarasota Herald-Tribune. The 
Column, “A Wheat Surplus—Buy 
More,” has been very disturbing to some 
of my constituents who are alarmed 
about the unsound economic policies we 
are following. They ask why it is neces- 
Sary to import a product which is in 
Surplus in our own country. 

I hope each of my colleagues will read 
this article and give thought to the prob- 
lems so clearly set forth in it. 

AND THE Gotp Gors—A WHEAT SURPLUS? 
Buy More 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

Wasnincton.—The Alice-in-Wonderland 
World of liberal economics, statistics, and 
facts have come to mean only that what 
the Federal Government wants them to 
Mean. Consider these three propositions 
from the pages of President Kennedy's 
Primer: 

1. It is mandatory, according to the ad- 
Ministration, to curtail drastically U.S. ag- 
Ticultural production. 

2. To keep these surpluses down, Congress 
Must appropriate vast sums of money for- 
Umiting farm acreage. 

8. To maintain U.S. foreign trade, the 
President must have extraordinary powers, 
With very little congressional supervision, 
to adjust tariffs as he sees fit. 

This is what we are told morning, noon, 
and night—and to many propositions have 
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become articles of faith. Now compare them 
with the facts of economic life, and the ma- 
nipulation of foreign trade already taking 
place. Fairly recently the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for International Affairs, 
Jack N. Behrman, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee to tes- 
tify on the export of strategic material to 
the Soviet Union and Communist bloc coun- 
tries. One brief exchange was buried in 
the lengthy transcript, but it bears repeat- 


“Senator Tuomas J. Dopp. We are support- 
ing wheat in this country, are we not? 

Mr. BEHRMAN. Yes, sir. But we also have 
a wheat agreement which provides for quota 
sales among the participants of that agree- 
ment. 

“Senator KENNETH B. Keatinc. What do 
we do with that wheat we are getting here 
(from other countries), just storing it in a 
Government warehouse? 

“Mr, BEHRMAN. * * * I have no answer 
to that. 

“Senator Dopp, I think that is very inter- 
esting. 

“Senator KEATING. How much does that 
net import (from Canada) amount to? 

“Mr. BEHRMAN. The wheat for full duty 
and subject to quota in the United States 
totals 820,000 bushels, compared to the same 
period or comparable period of 7,000 bushels 
of our export into Canada. 

“Counsel J. SOURWINE, We exported 7,000 
and we imported 800,000? 

“Mr, BEHRMAN. Yes, sir.” 


The subject was not pursued since it was 
not strictly germane to the hearing. Nor 
did the Senators ask the Assistant Secretary 
how many tons or bushels of other agricul- 
tural commodities now in surplus in the 
United States the Federal Government was 
importing. The point so strikingly made was, 
in fact, quickly forgotten, and understand- 
ably neither the Commerce Department nor 


the administration cared to bring it up 


again, 

But the zany fact remains that, in the 
name of foreign trade and good relations 
with the world, the United States Is subsidiz- 
ing the import of agricultural products, add- 
ing them to warehouses already bursting 
with American surpluses. The United States, 
moveover, is spending valuable dollars for 
these products—at a time when billions in 
foreign aid are steadily draining American 
gold stocks from Fort Knox. 


Perhaps someday a way will be found to 
give away the wheat we have produced or 
are importing. But every day the balance 
of payments deficit is increasing—and will 
do so at an eyen greater pace if Congress 
passes the President’s $5.9 billion foreign aid 
appropriation. Simultaneously, confidence 
in the American dollar is slumping through- 
out the world—a blow not only at this 
country but at other nations dependent on 
the stability of the dollar for maintaining 
a sound economy. 

The statistics are even more frightening. 
The gold reserve of the United States has 
now been reduced to $16.6 billion, but under 
the law $11.5 biHion must be reserved to 
stabilize the currency. That leaves $5.1 bil- 
lion to meet $22.5 billion of short-term dollar 
claims held by European banks. Should 
those claims be pressed, the United States 
would face a major economic crisis. The $8 
billion we are spending annually in foreign 
aid and for our oversea forces is the big 
continuing problem, since some of it must 
be pald from our gold reserves. 

What it adds up to is this: The day is 
long past when the United States can go 
thoughtlessly to the economic well. Yet the 
administration continues to call for increased 
foreign aid, for wide latitude in making tariff 
agreements such as the one which compels 
us to buy Canadian wheat we don't need, 
for quadrupling the Peace Corps and thereby 
exporting more American dollars, and for 
domestic programs that put a growing strain 
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on the Treasury and force us deeper and 
deeper into deficit spending. 

In short, the administration’s economic 
thinking seems to resemble the dialog at 
the Mad Hatter’s tea party. Perhaps Amer- 
icans have become accustomed to the double 
talk against fiscal responsibility. Perhaps 
they belleve that the money well is bottom- 
less, Certainly it is true that they have come 
to believe that the Government’s high fi- 
nance does not touch on their lives, But it 
does, in every way. 

Needed now, and desperately, is a little 
economic education among those who pay 
the taxes and cast the votes. Only this can 
stop the Alice in Wonderland economists 
from plunging us all down a rabbit hole. 


Ignoring Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues this excellent 
editorial from the U.S. News & World 
Report, of March 26, 1962. 

David Lawrence draws a fine bead on 
the fallacy of ignoring aggression, oft- 
times at the conference table. 

The editorial follows: 

IGNORING AGGRESSION 
(By David Lawrence) 

Negotiation with the Soviet Union on 
disarmament is today an exercise in futility, 

We have placed our reliance on a fal- 
lacious theory that talk plus talk always 
equals agreement, 

It is we who have broadcast the idea that 
talk is a necessary alternative to war—as if 
mere talk prevents war—eyen as the enemy 
continues deliberately to harass us in Berlin. 

Again and again in international crises the 
aggressor has had a big advantage. He 
bullies and threatens, and—if he has a 
wobbly adversary, as in 1939—the end result 
can be the war that nobody wants. 

What is disconcerting at this time is the 
American Government's position of seeming 
helplessness in any negotiations with the 
Soviets. 

But are we without instruments of pres- 
sure or leverage? We need a leadership 
strategy which can checkmate the Com- 
munists. It must be based on our willing- 
ness to speak the plain truth to the Sovie 
people—to tell them why they are in grave 
danger of destruction by their own Govern- 
ment. It must be derived from our eco- 
nomic power, which we must unhesitatingly 
announce that we will use if necessary. 

It is disheartening to learn from con- 
gressional hearings about how the State 
Department muzzles“ our military men 
and cautions them not to offend the Soviets 
by making public speeches about the dan- 
gers of communism. What a philosophy of 
despair, 

It is even more disheartening to discover 
that the voice of our country—in everyday 
messages to the Russian people over the 
radio—is a mixture of timidity and self- 
imposed restraint. Too often the language 
of polite diplomacy is being used rather than 
the forceful words which should be ad- 
dressed directly and without fear to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain. We claim 
to be firm, but we seem to be afraid to ar- 
ticulate our firmness directly to the Com- 
munists. 
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We are not being realistic. We are not 
using two powerful weapons—first, appeals 
in unequivocal terms to the Russian people 
and, second, an economic quarantine of the 
Soviet bloc. 

But, it is said, all this is risky. Yet we 
seem to be willing to risk even military war 
in far-off South Vietnam, We have an- 
nounced that we will try to keep the Com- 
munists in check in that area. Why do we 
fail then to come to the rescue of the starv- 
ing millions in Cuba—only 90 miles away— 
who are being oppressed by the Communist- 
established regime in Havana? 

It doubtless will be argued that In South 
Vietnam our military forces are present by 
invitation of the existing Government. But 
we have justifiable reasons, too, for interven- 
ing in Cuba—the Monroe Doctrine and the 
basic principles of international law. 

Although we have military forces in and 
around Berlin, our rights there are being 
constantly jeopardized. Have the Soviets 
been clearly warned that we shall resist, not 
with more talk but with military force, any 
violations of our rights in the air corridors 
between Berlin and West Germany? 

Our excessive caution is the result of nu- 
clear blackmail. We have allowed ourselves 
to be propagandized into an obsession about 
the alleged dangers of nuclear tests. Under 
the spell of the nuclear scare, we permitted 
a wall to be constructed on the ground 
through the city of Berlin. Shall we now 
permit an air wall to keep us out of the 
overhead routes to and from Berlin? 

What do the current negotiations really 
mean? Obviously we do not intend to de- 
stroy a stockpile of nuclear weapons, and 
neither do the Soviets. The talk is con- 
stantly about arms reduction or limitation. 
But we know—and the Soviets know—that no 
mutual trust exists between us today on 
which any really effective armament agree- 
ment can be based. 

We know also that nuclear war is out of 
the question for either side. 

We must, therefore, use conventional lever- 
age. We must advise the Soviets that we 
cannot tolerate thelr actual aggressions. 
Since they are unwilling to permit interna- 
tional inspection and to accept a foolproof 
system of detection so that surprise attack 
can really be avoided, there is no alternative 
for us but to adopt a policy of self-protec- 
tion. This an economic quarantine alone 
can give us. 

Have we made any plans for an economic 
blockade of the Communist nations? Have 
we notified the Soviet Government that we 
intend to cut off all intercourse with the 
Soviet bloc if there is any further manifesta- 
tion of hostility toward us? The United 
States cannot continue to be entangled in 
the stratagems of the Communists—the 
multiplicity of conferences and proposals 
that are so fruitless in the big debate on 
“disarmament.” 

Unless we take steps to use the leverage 
we possess, we cannot expect the enemy to 
“listen to reason.” Unhappily, we give the 
impression today that we are without any 
leverage. Such an impression ought to be 
immediately removed. We cannot any long- 
er ignore aggression. 


Dr. Walter Langsam on Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Cincinnati gained further 
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national recognition last week when its 
basketball team for the second straight 
year won the NCAA national champion- 
ship. 

The University of Cincinnati's basket- 
ball team is not its only claim to fame. 
Academically it is one of the top educa- 
tional institutions in the country. Its 
fine record in all fields is due largely to 
its dynamic, dedicated, and exceptionally 
capable president, Dr. Walter Langsam. 

Dr. Walter Langsam recently ad- 
dressed the Town Meeting of the 
Wyoming-Lockland Kiwanis Club. The 
subject was, “Freedom, Our Individual 
Responsibility.” This was an outstand- 
ing, thought-provoking speech. Follow- 
ing his address, President Langsam was 
asked questions with reference to Fed- 
eral aid to education. It is my feeling 
that every Member of Congress before 
voting on further legislation concerned 
with Federal aid to education should 
know of the conclusions of one of Amer- 
jca's outstanding educators and uni- 
versity administrators. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Dr. Langsam's address and the 
answers and questions to which I have 
referred be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing these remarks, 

The address and article follows: 

FREEDOM, OUR INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 

“He who loves not his country can love 
nothing,” so wrote Lord Byron more than a 
century ago, and so also do we feel this eve- 
ning as we gather to consider our place and 
our duty as citizens in a free country—a free 
country which is a constant target of a prop- 
aganda barrage from totalitarian enemies 
abroad and at home. 

One hundred eighty-four years and eight 
months ago, to be exact, which will be to- 
morrow, the 14th, 184 years and 8 months 
tomorrow, the Congress of the United States 
adopted the stars and stripes as the flag of 
our Nation. Ever since that memorable June 
14, 1777, the flag of the United States of 
America has been one of the great symbols 
of our civilization—as the Christian cross 
and the star of David and the Mohammedan 
crescent stand for three great world religions. 
So do the stars and stripes represent freedom 
under law for almost 200 million people. 

Let us, therefore, spend a few minutes to- 
night thinking about the meaning of this 
freedom in our land of the free. Some people 
tend to use the word freedom rather reck- 
lessly. They think that it means the right 
to do anything they please—anything they 
feel like doing. When we urge such per- 
sons carefully to consider a contemplated 
action, they generally respond by saying, 
“That's all right. I can go ahead if I want 
to. After all, Im grown up and free.” 
Other people use their so-called freedom as 
an excuse to get out of doing a job which 
they know ought to be done but which they 
are too lazy to do. Sometimes the word is 


used without any understanding and leads 


people to the experience of others. 
They think that freedom means merely the 
right to make their own mistakes. Some- 
times, finally, people think they are exercis- 
ing freedom when they merely accept ready- 
made political formulas and blindly take up 
causes that are ‘idealistic on the surface but 
quite bad beneath that surface. 

Now the question arises, Are these men 
and women really exercising freedom? Have 
they thought intelligently about freedom 
and do they know what it really means? 
I think not. Rather, these people are slaves, 
not freemen. They are slaves to their 
own appetite or slaves to ignorance or 
laziness, or slaves to material things, or 
at least to thoughtlessness. They think, if 
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they think about such things at all, that 
freedom is a one-way affair. They think 
that to be free just means to have things 
come their way. 

They do not know, obviously do not know, 
that the really free person also gives of him 
to the freeman. Freedom means the right 
to contribute his best talents and efforts 
for the benefit of his fellow man. The free- 
man is a very busy man. He works hard 
and does good, thus showing that he 
understands and appreciates his freedom. 

During the Second World War, there was 
very much talk about freedom. It was men- 
tioned particularly in the often quoted 
phrase not merely about freedom but about 
the four freedoms. These, some of you will 
remember directly, were first defined in 
1941 as: Freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. These obviously are noble goals. 
As a combination, they made a very inspir- 
ing fighting slogan during World War II 
and the four freedoms is still a very good 
slogan today—ilong after the war. 

The four freedoms propose that you and 
I shall be allowed to speak freely what is on 
our mind, that you and I may worship God 
as we see fit, or not worship Him at all, 
that you and I shall have plenty to eat, 
the proper clothing to wear and a com- 
fortable home, and that you and I shall be 
able to enjoy all of these blessings without 
fear that they may be taken away from us 
by a strong, greedy and power-seeking neigh- 
bor. Surely these are attractive ideals which 
fill us with a warm glow. Yet, I think that 
even these famous four freedoms do not 
wholly comprise the true meaning of 
freedom. 

Are not all of these items we have just 
mentioned still of a one-sided and largely 
selfish nature? They provide for being able 
to talk as you please, and pray as we please, 
and eat as we please and that in all of these 
pleasures be protected and guarded against 
arbitrary interference. Not, however, not 
one word in these four freedoms about giv- 
ing—not a hint of service, no mention of 
responsibility, of obligation, of duty or work 
except In maybe a very general way the idea 
that we not only ourselves be allowed to 
enjoy these good things but perhaps we 
should help others to get similar pleasures 
out of life. 

And so I say again, it is not freedom 
merely to enjoy the four freedoms, it is not 
enough to even remember and occasionally, 
perhaps on Sunday mornings, express thanks 
for these freedoms, for where freedom exists 
it was won by faith in God, by hard work 
and by the willing assumption of respon- 
sibility. Only by more faith and more hard 
work and more assumption of responsibility 
can freedom be maintained and spread. 

Especially dear to most of us as Americans 
are the challenging words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, I think here particu- 
larly of the words “all men are created 
equal,” but I am afraid that many of us 
habitually have thought of these words as 
referring only to equal rights and equal privi- 
leges. We Interpret them to mean that we 
are to get equally favorable treatment with 
anyone and everyone else on all matters, 
that nobody else is to get more of anything 

than we get, that all of the same op- 
portunities shall be ours which are our 
neighbors, and so on and on. But that was 
not the full interpretation of the words as 
understood by the men who wrote those 
words. To prove them, in reality the words 
wall men are created equal” historically refer 
just as much to equal responsibilities and 
equal obligations as they do to equal rights 
and privileges. 

The patriotic Thomas Paine correctly ex- 
pressed the views of his fellow patriots when 
he said, “Those who expect to reap the 


‘blessings of freedom must undergo the fa- 


tigues of supporting them.” “Those who 
expect to reap the blessings of freedom must 
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undergo the fatigues of supporting it“ In 
other words, we who want freedam must 
meke part in the practice of freedom as well 
Psy its enjoyment. Truly, freedom is not 
0 everybody's right, it is everybody's job. 
Aut only the person to whom freedom means 
ful es as well as privileges is a truly use- 
citizen of the United States, 

I should like to become a little more 
Positive about all of this and describe the 
e. Who perhaps has truly grasped the 
woe of freedom—created in the image 
8 God, he possesses dignity, intelligence, and 

Soul. These he generously uses in the 
Service of his fellow man and thus becomes 
four tal free. He opposes injustice and 

ters justice, but he does this judiciously 
Pie not emotionally. In other words, he 
ing ie the facts concerning any seem- 
an injustice and he does not go off just half 
= ked. He does not act on heresay, nor 
Woe tions without reading them and 
inv ut studying them. Only after he has 
all ented each situation and examined 
of ts implications does he work out a plan 
a a a; but then he goes ahead bravely 
thee dignity and with courage, knowing 
ane God is on his side because he is right 

that his fight for his neighbor's free- 
8 must succeed. 
full intelligent, free person strives faith- 
5 y to exercise the duties that free citi- 
ns Owe their country. He knows that it is 
hee for a citizen to vote, not merely 
a the right to vote. He willingly serves 
nes when necessary and does not think 
es are important only when a case of 
own is up for trial. How many of us 
a rebel—literally rebel—if someone 
Woll take away our voting power or 
ie ae trial by jury? Yet, how many of 
Poles. too lazy or too indifferent to go to the 
frie on election day—and boast to our 
ae tan about how clever we were in getting 
of jury duty? There is no surer way to 
these rights of franchise and a jury trial 
grad 50 to neglect them and even to de- 
è them. 
ae free man, furthermore, consciously 
conscientiously obeys the laws of the 
— - He does not try to cut corners or get 
y with things, but tries to do every as- 
ta ent to the best of his ability. He wants 
comm an honest day’s work before he 
0 te an honest day’s pay. He wants 
one treated fairly. Why, because he treats 
cules else fairly. He does not see diffi- 
es in every opportunity. Oh, no. He 

The Opportunity in every difficulty. 

10 Tree citizen, moreover, is interested 
educ e spread of education, but he wants 

ation to raise the level of the common 
man's } ring it down to the common 

ü evel. The whole history of our civili- 
war has been the story of man’s 

1 from the common and away from the 

J. Recently it has become fashionable in 
deca, Quarters to praise the common man 
hte he is common, instead of praising 
en because he is a man—a more misplaced 

—— would be hard to imagine. 
ea © must not praise the common man be- 
ja he is common. He is praiseworthy be- 
anio he is a man and therefore can be 
Pat to rise above the common. This 
a Osophy that I speak of can only lead 

Ownward to reaction, never upward to free- 
5 The free man, true, pays his taxes 
nestly and in every way tries to make his 

8 try a better place in which to live. He 
poses. but in an intelligent and thoughttul 
bus Prejudice, greed and discrimination; 
Ut he does not go around seeking or even 
terating issues where there are none, nor 
he so busy shouting for his own rights 

t he overlooks the rights of others, 

m means also the possession of in- 

— curiosity, of a drive to seek the 
th th, of an ability to think for one's self— 
— free man does not express opinions until 
has the necessary facts on which to base 
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them. Some of us like to think, and we say 
that since this is a free country, every man 
is entitled to his own opinion. I wish we 
could change our attitude there and say 
every man is entitled to his own opinion on 
any subject about which he is informed 
What a quiet and restful place this world 
would be if nobody spoke except on subjects 
on which he is well informed. 

To express an opinion based on ignorance, 
or on a rumor, or on outright guessing—that 
is not the exercise of freedom. That is a 
threat to freedom—to accept and spread 
gossip and rumors is not to be free but to 
be a slave to the vanity or to envy or to just 
plain nasty mindedness. 

The freeman, finally, is a self-reliant man 
who wants to stand on his own feet, who 
wants to win his proper place in society 
through ambition and hard work, who uses 
his God-given abilities freely in the service 
of his fellow man. He does not follow 
blindly those who promise him rewards that 
he did not earn, He wants daily to feel 
the satisfaction that comes from having 
done a hard job well, This man is free be- 
cause he does his duty to God and country 
and fellow man. Therefore he has the en- 
joyment of certain precious rights and 
liberties. This is the true freeman and free 
woman and, today, then this evening, let 
us dedicate ourselves anew to upholding 
the freedom of our country, r that 
this freedom is our individual responsibility. 


QUESTION-AND-~ANSWER PERIOD 

A question-and-answer period followed 
with excerpts given below: 

Question. In view of today’s situation, are 
there any freemen in the United States? 

Dr. Lanosam, The definition of a free- 
man—I think under my own definition, 
thank heavens, there still are freemen. 
Many of us are not nearly so free as we our- 
selves would like to think ourselves to be. 
I do think that with the passing of time 
our rights are being limited more and more. 
I am disconcerted by that—I am concerned 
by it. I dislike seeing our rights further 
restricted. 

On the other hand, there seem to be many 
people who are not worried over that—who 
prefer security to freedom. I think this is a 
big problem today and a problem from any- 
body's point of view. Somehow, and I think 
it goes back to the days of the big depression 
which the younger people will not remember 
but most of the rest of us will, the great 
depression from late 1929 through the 1930's 
had an effect on American psychology which 
I regret. I can understand it. I am sorry 
that it had this effect, but I think the 
great depression had such a traumatic effect 
on tens of millions—and twenties of mil- 
lions—of Americans that they have come to 
think that the most important thing in life 
is what they call security and they are 
willing to surrender more and more liberty 
and freedom in order to get what they think 
is security. 

I myself happen to believe that this is 
a mirage, that what so many people think 
of as security isn't security at all. I don't 
think any of these things called security 
are that in the true sense of the word. We 
think they are. Maybe they are this year, 
but there isn't a human being in the world 
who can guarantee to you that any security 
legislation today will give you security 10 
years from now. Nobody can say that. A 
lot of people, however, hope that, and I am 
quite worried—and that is why I go around 
doing a lot of speaking myself—worried over 
our willingness as people to give up to a 
central authority more and more of our 
individual rights, freedoms and liberties in 
exchange for what we think is security, 

Question. Do you feel Federal aid to edu- 
cation limits the freedom of education? 
What effect will it bring about? Would 
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you kindly give your views on Federal aid 
to education in relation to freedom? 

Dr. LancsaM. Some of these questions im- 
ply that the person trying to answer the 
question is a prophet. I am sorry. I know 
a little bit about the past. I don't profess 
to know anything about the future and any 
effort to answer a question and say what 
this or what that will do is a rash thing, but 
I have thought about this to some extent 
and I will give you my own view for what- 
ever interest It may have. 

I am not in favor of Federal aid to edu- 
cation in the very broad sense that it is 
being discussed today. I know that there 
has been Federal aid to education for the 
past 100 years. People always point to that, 
saying it has done no harm. Well, I think 
that even that is debatable but let us grant 
then, there has been no problem—no prob- 
lem at all with interference on the aid that 
has been going on since 1863, but always 
the argument has been—they go only so far, 
and now we are talking about going much 
further. 

I am most opposed to the idea of Federal 
scholarships. I think that there is abso- 
lutely no need for them—none whatever. I 
can say to you unequivocably and without 
worry about challenge by anyone that there 
is not a boy or girl in the United States who 
is qualified to go to college who cannot go 
to college for financial reasons. I repeat 
that. I do not think that there is a single 
qualified boy or girl living in the United 
States who is being kept out of college pure- 
ly for financial reasons. He may be kept 
out because he doesn’t know that money is 
available through scholarship or loan funds. 
That's his fault, or the fault of his counse- 
lors or parents or teachers or someone else. 
Even now, in every State of the Union mil- 
lions of dollars are going begging because 
nobody is asking for them. These amounts, 
somewhat larger amounts involved in loan 
funds and scholarships, but that doesn't 
matter. The money is available. 

No one has been able to prove, except in 
talking by broad general terms, that there 
is anybody who cannot go to college and 
who cannot get aid. We don't turn down a 
single person for financlal reasons. Unfor- 
tunately, I would say in some cases, the 
parents or the children do not know that 
funds are available. That ought to be cor- 
rected, 


In many cases, the child doesn't want to 
go to college, or the parents don’t want him 
to go to college, and the child doesn’t want 
to admit it or the parents don’t want to ad- 
mit it because it is the thing to do now—to 
go to college. The easiest explanation 1s. 
“Oh, I can't afford it,” or, “I can't afford to 
send my children.” This is given now falir- 
ly often as an excuse. I have not found a 
case in which it Is a fact, 

It is respectable in our society not to go 
to college because we are poor. It is not re- 
spectable not to go because you are not 
bright enough, or want to get married, or 
because you want to go one place and your 
father wants you to go to another. Those 
are the explanations we do not like to give, 
so even when people go around with ques- 
tionnaires and collect information saying 
that—why we found so many boys and girls 
who would be going to college if they had the 
money—they never tell you who they inter- 
view. I don’t doubt that they get those 
answers but a little closer interviewing and 
examination would show in most cases that 
this is an artificial excuse. 

I think that the issuance of a quarter mil- 
lion dollars in Federal scholarships each year 
is just another way of making more people 
beholden at an earlier age to a central au- 
thority. I think the freeman should be 
beholden only to God. God created him in 
His image, created in His image, and you 
know the reason why we have freedom is be- 
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cause we were created in the image of God. 
There is no other basis. This is why democ- 
racy is tied in with our belief in God. It is 
because we are created in the Divine Image 
that we have inalienable rights—inalienable 
meaning that no one can take them from us. 
Now we can surrender them and I think, 
unhappily, we have been surrendering them 
more and more and I hope we get to a point 
where we stop that and stop surrendering 
rights for what we think may be a larger 
social security check some day. We aren't 
sure that is going to come anyway, because 
nobody is sure what is going to happen 10 
years from now, 15 or 20 years from now. 
You can plan that way. You plan to play 
God and that doesn’t pay. I do think, to me, 
the most reprehensible act with respoct to 
Federal aid is that with respect to scholar- 
ships. 
Now we. will det 10 Federal oid with re- 
spect to increasing teachers’ salaries and I 
yield place to no one in my own demand for 
better pay for those who teach on all levels. 
I again feel that this is not the answer to 
it—Federal funds—no matter how they may 
be administered. There is always interfer- 
ence. The people will tell you, “Look, the 
Federal Government has put up money to 
put up buildings and there has been no in- 
terference at all.” That is not true. 


I lived through this at several colleges. 
Unfortunately when the local people don’t 
give you the funds that you feel cre neces- 
sary you finally succumb to temptation, and 
this is the evil of it, and take money 
where you can. We put up one dormitory, 
Dabney Hall, with money that we borrowed 
from the Federal Government because we 
were able to get it at 2% percent interest. 
Mind you, the Government is paying 4 per- 
cent interest now to pay back the money that 
it loaned to us at that time. You are doing 
this, you are now paying 4 percent Interest 
on money loaned us and every other college 
in the country at 2% percent interest. I 
don't know who is fooling whom, but this 
is what happens. . 

Now, but beyond that, we were told that 
there would be no interference. There was 
so much interference that we don't want to 
borrow any money that way. We had our 
people on campus decide what we needed in 
a dormitory. We havé some pretty compe- 
tent people—the dean of men, the dean of 
women, the counselors, our own school of 
architecture—the dean of which is chair- 
man of the city planning commission and 
one of the leading architects in the world. 
Then we hired architects besides, because 
that is the way you do it. We worked out 
precisely what we needed. Then, before we 
could get approval for the loan, we had to 
send the thing to some clerk in Chicago be- 
cause that is the office for the area who was 
trying to earn his $3,000 a year by trying 
to find something wrong. I tell you Mr. 
Bursiek had to make half a dozen trips to 
Chicago, scores of long distance telephone 
calls to Chicago, because we knew that the 
toilet room in the dormitory belonged here 
and this clerk thought it belonged there 
and he had the right to say where it be- 
longed. I am not exaggerating. I am tell- 
ing you the truth of an experience we had 
just 3 years ago. This is a sample on a 
building. I am not now about 
grants that would apply to teachers or stu- 
dents. : 

I admit that in some States education is 
relatively backward compared to other 
States. I think the people in those States 
ought to be shown how to wake up. Some- 
how it ought to be made clear that educa- 
tion is an important factor. It is the duty 
of each State to take care of it in the best 
way and then let them go to it. I can say 
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maybe I am too much for State government. 
I cannot see the sense, the intelligence, in 
saying people in this State don't want to 
give more for education so we will take it 


from this other State and force it down 


their throats and that is what is proposed 
here, Now I do think salaries need to 
go up. Ido think there is room for improve- 
ment. 

I do not believe we are short as many class- 
rooms as is often said. You get that in other 
statistics. Most of you know my predecessor, 
the great Dr. Walters, for 40 years made col- 
lege enrollment studies—the most reliable 
résumé made anywhere, far more reliable 
than those issued at the same time by what 
is now the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—used to be the Bureau of 
Education under the Department of the In- 
terior. They always have different figures 
which invariably ran from a million to 2 mil- 
lion—and lately 3 million—higher than Dr. 
Walters. Dr. Walters’ figures were right and 
now our registrar, Garland Parker, is carry- 
ing on in exactly the same way Dr. Walters 
did. 

Dr. Walters’ studies dealt with the full- 
time students. This does not amount to 
enough for Washington, so their statistics 
deal with the part-time students as well as 
full time and they don't separate them. Just 
to show you what this would mean to the 
whole country, let me tell you what it means 
for us. We have 8,000 in the evening college. 
Very few of these take more than two 
courses, a great many take one course. They 
should not be counted each one as a college 
student. When we prorate them in terms of 
full-time equivalents, well we have actu- 
ally—day and evening—about 9,500 part-time 
students. We say that they are the full- 
time equivalent of about 3,000. That Is all. 
So, though we would say that right now we 
have 18,700 students we would say that on 
a full-time equivalent basis we have only 
about 11,000 students, or 12,000. Now you 
multiply that by the 2,000 institutions in 
the United States and you see how far off 
you are, 

Now you know that sometimes people will 
say that there are three kinds of lars in the 
world—the liars, the big liars, and the statis- 
ticians. You can prove that easily enough 
by fixing your figures to sult you. 

All this has become a very long and in- 
volved answer. To make it very brief, I see 
no need for Federal law and I see great dan- 
ger in it. Even if one doesn't want to ac- 
cuse anybody involved right now, say this in- 
dividual or this group has bad thoughts. 
How do we know what somebody in 10 years 
is going to do with that power. There is 
only one way to be sure that power won't 
— misused and that is to keep it to our- 
selves. 


Hadassah’s Golden Jubilee Famous 
Jewish Women’s Organization Marks 
50 Years of Good Deeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I join my distinguished col- 
leagues today in a salute to the Hadassah 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica. On the occasion of their golden 
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jubilee it is fitting that we congratulate 
the 318,000 American women of Hadas- 
sah, who have, with their tradition of 50 
years of service and good works, set an 
example for us all. 

In 1912, on the Jewish holiday of 
Purim, a small group of women met in 
New York to form the Hadassah organi- 
zation. A year later the first Hadassah 
nurses were sent to Palestine to combat 
the shocking health conditions in that 
country. Today, the Hadassah Medical 
Organization has become a vast system of 
healing, teaching and medical research, 
child rescue work, vocational education, 
social welfare, and land redemption. It 
includes the new Hadassah Hebrew Uni- 
versity Medical Center in Jerusalem, 
which has been hailed as one of the finest 
institutions of its kind in the world; a 
community health center; a mental hy- 
giene and child guidance center; Israel’s 
only leprosarium; a medical, a nursing, 
and a dental school, and many other in- 
stitutions too numerous to mention. 

Through the work of Hadassah the 
backward, disease-ridden country of Pal- 
estine has emerged as the dynamic, pio- 
neering State of Israel. It is character- 
istic of the ladies of Hadassah that they 
have utilized the American spirit of pio- 
neering and combined it with our love 
of liberty. These are the selfsame tra- 
ditions that the United States of America 
and the State of Israel have in common. 
Both were forced to fight a war in order 
to achieve independence, both were de- 
veloped by immigrants who flocked to 
their shores from all parts of the world, 
and both have conquered the desolate 
land which had stood neglected for 
centuries. 

Israel, like America, also feels that it 
has a duty to work with less fortunate 
nations of the world, Within Israel's 
technical assistance program in the new- 
ly developing Afro-Asian countries, Ha- 
dassah plays a major role. In Liberia, 
Tanganyika and Ethiopia hospitals and 
anti-trachoma programs have been set 
up with the aid of Hadassah medical 
teams. These teams do not only super- 
vise the programs, but also teach the 
doctors and nurses of the host country 
to take over the programs. In addition, 
students from at least 10 different Afri- 
can and Asian nations are receiving an 
excellent medical education in Hadas- 
sah’s medical school in Israel. Thus, the 
work of Hadassah not only serves the 
cause of good health throughout the 
world, but, in addition, is a vehicle for 
the American and western tradition of 
freedom in the under-developed nations 
of the world, setting an example and 
proving the power of democracy as the 
best vehicle for development. 

For all these reasons and for the won- 
derful work Hadassah has done in voca- 
tional education and in the resettlement 
and rehabilitation of thousands of chil- 
dren from all parts of the world, I am 
proud to hail it today. I only hope that 
we will soon see the day when disease 
and poverty have been conquered and 
Hadassah’s mission will be gloriously 
complete, 
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The AMA—The Same Old Line: Lets 
Hold the Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Robert G. Spi- 
vack from the New York Herald Tribune 
of April 1, 1962. i 

Mr. Spivack lays it on the line for 
medical assistance to our aged popula- 
tion: The AMA is following the same 
Old line in opposing what is in the best 
interests of the majority. The King- 


+ and I do not thing that any fair- 
Minded person who examines the bill 
can properly call it such. 

The article follows: 
BATTLE Over MEDICARE 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 
8 4SHINGTON.—The President of the United 
tates and the leaders of the American Medi- 
tion are on a collision course. 
In view of the record up to now, the Presi- 
pager needs one solid victory on Capitol Hill, 
to mere will be little reason to urge voters 
Sive him another Democratic Congress. 
On the other hand, the medical lobby must 
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ety in its resistance to social 
+ The head of the AMA, Dr. Leonard 
says the administration's program 
health insurance but political medi- 


steal 


e sidelines sit the aged, cheering on 
ident. Other spectators with less 
te interest in the outcome are wait- 
to see how the young JK. makes out 
first real combat with veteran AMA 
ts. The AMA has not only friends 
On Capitol Hill but even more friends work- 
ing effectively back home. 


SEENE 
87 


a fight the President has chosen 
take directly to the people, bypassing the 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Waun MILLS. Representative 
B ls not a spectacular fighter, nor flashy. 
ut he is stubborn, and he wields tremendous 
Power, 

He is also coauthor with Senator ROBERT 
Whi, of Oklahoma, of the Kerr-Mills bill 
ees was intended as a substitute for the 
th eral medicare program. So pride of au- 

Orship may also be involved. 
tak many other exciting conflicts that 
ot e place in Washington, the real stars 
aoe show do not always make themselves 
mei The doctors have allowed them- 
a ves to be maneuvered into the position 

the villains, or the “heavies.” 

ME has proved convenient for the pro- 
moe of the Federal medical care pro- 
eee because the AMA has earned a repu- 
tation for not moving forward until it is 
inet to do so, The initials AMA, like NAM 
of earlier times, are becoming the equivalent 
the word “reactionary.” 

E ironic that the medical profession, 

h has done so much to prolong life and 
tio death by research and experimenta- 

n, allows itself to be pictured in politics 

made up of standpatters. The image of 


8 


f 
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the kindly old family physician, the general 
practitioner with the engaging bedside man- 
ner, is being replaced by something far less 
heart or 


Are the doctors being made the fall guys? 
I think they are, but not by the people they 
are inclined to blame. It is not their “ene- 
mies, the advocates of medicare, but their 
so-called friends who are creating the prob- 
lem, 

Why is there all this outcry for Federal 
care, under Social Security, for the ailing 
aged? The answer is quite simple: the 
inadequacy of the so-called health insur- 
ance programs offered by many large in- 
surance companies. Behind the doctors’ 
lobby there stands the insurance lobby, and 
many believe it is masterminding the fight 
against the medical care program. 

The insurance companies that oppose 
medicare want the money to go through their 
channels, not from a Federal agency, to the 
doctors. They have made it quite attractive 
for the cooperative physicians and have 
persuaded them that Federal aid means Fed- 
eral control. 

Of course, there are some splendid private 
health insurance plans. But many of them 
do not offer the full coverage they tout 80 
highly in their advertising and direct mall 
literature. Often they do not pay the entire 
hospital bill of an indigent patient. 

A study a few years ago showed that less 
than three-quarters of surgical bills were 
paid in full under these private plans; for 
half of all obstetrical patients less than 60 
percent of the bill was paid. Old people 
simply did not qualify for many of these 
plans. Many, if not most, of the private 
plans do not pay any medical costs if the 
patient is not hospitalized. 

The insurance companies, with some ex- 
ceptions, are in the business of selling poli- 
cies ata profit. There is nothing wrong with 
the profit motive; but some old people 
simply cannot meet the costs. The private 
companies cannot help them, but they can 
hurt them by the kind of campaign they 
are waging against medicare. 


Unnecessary Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, those who 
would provide aid for local activities 
constantly repeat the statement that 
there will be no Federal control. 

I want to quote from the closing para- 
graph of a copy of a letter from Mr. D. 
C. McCray, director of county welfare 
in the largest county in my district, to 
Kathryn D. Goodwin, Director, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C., in which 
he says: 

I would like to say that I believe that the 
continuing policy of your Bureau in insist- 
ing that your directives supersede State 
laws, through the vicious matching policies 
you set forth, will boomerang. 


Mr. McCray lives with and works with 
this program of public assistance and he 
comes in daily contact with the rules 
and regulations of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. McCray is entirely correct. When 
the Federal Government provides assist- 
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ance on any program the Federal Gov- 
ernment writes the rules and regula- 
tions—make no mistake about that. As 
serious as that is, it is equally serious 
that those who are writing the rules and 
regulations generally do not have per- 
sonal knowledge of how those rules and 
regulations are being applied at the 
grassroots level. 


I want to quote, also, from three other 
paragraphs of his letter, which are as 
follows: 


We doubt that you, as head of public 
assistance, know or realize what is going on 
as the grassroots level since you must rely 
on those under you for information and 
they are for the most part dedicated to the 
philosophy of larger bureaus for the sake 
of bureaucracy and their personal profit. No 
one objects to assistance for the needy, but 
beyond that point it becomes a curse to the 
recipients and will become an unbearable 
burden to the taxpayers. 

I have been a member of the Democratic 
Party longer than Mr. Ribicoff and before 
President Kennedy was born, and I assure 
you that the present trend away from States 
Rights is not in keeping with earlier tradi- 
tions. Neither do we believe that unneces- 
sary welfare is politically smart. The votes 
of those who prefer to live on welfare and 
the votes of those who dispense welfare for 
the sake of personal greed have no political 
convictions or firm affiliations. They be- 
come a willing tool for unscrupulous politi- 
cians of both political parties. 

I am not a crusader and will not annoy 
you with further letters. I have proven to 
myself that there is no means of commu- 
nication through the maze of bureaucracy 
between the people at the grassroots, and 
the administrative heads of the Government. 


God and Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. Speaker, 
Communist influence in the churches of 
America is discussed in a column by 
George Todt which appeared in the No- 
vember 27, 1961, issue of the Los Angeles 
Herald Express—now the Herald Exam- 
iner. I would like to have the column 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and ask unanimous con- 
sent that this be done. 

GEORGE Tonr's OPINION: Gop—anp 
CoMMUNISM 

“Religion, if in heavenly truths attired, 
need only to be seen to be admired.”—Cow- 
per, Expostulation. 

_ Is it true that the churches in America are 
soft on communism? Or socialism? Or 
Marxism? 

One sometimes hears statements that raise 
some honest doubts. But I think that, by 
and large, very few churches have wavered 
too far in the wrong direction. 

Of course, any institution is Mable to have 
some misguided members that it finds di- 
cult to control. 

The organization should not be held to 
account because of intemperate actions of 
certain of its least responsible members. 
Let's be fair, 
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THOSE WHO SAY 


Not long ago I was asked to address the 
Temple City Ward of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints on the subject 
of American free enterprise and its remark- 
able benefits to our people. We also dis- 
cussed the question of Red infiltration here. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, my 
friend Bishop I. Verle Funk produced a docu- 
ment of which he was very justly proud, It 
outlined the militant position of the Mor- 
mons against communism as far back as a 
quarter of a century ago. I think it might 
serve as an exemplary model for any other 
church, too. Even in 1961. Here is what it 
said: 

“First Presidency of Mormon Church 
Warns Members Against Red Menace—July 
3, 1936.” 

MAN IS SUPREME 


“With great regret we learn from credible 
sources, governmental and others, that a 
few church members are joining—directly or 
indirectly—the Communists and are taking 
part in their activities. 

“The church does not interfere, and has 
no intention of trying to interfere, with the 
fullest and freest exercise of the political 
franchise of its members, under and with- 
in our Constitution which the Lord de- 
clared “I established * * * by the hands 
of wise men whom I raised up for this 
very purpose .“ 

But communism is not a political party 
nor a political plan under the Constitution; 
it is a system of government that is the 
opposite of our constitutional Government, 
and it would be necessary to destroy our 
Government before communism could be 
set up in the United States. 

“Since communism, established, would 
destroy our American constitutional Gov- 
ernment—to support communism is treason- 
able to our free institutions, and no patri- 
otic American citizen may become either a 
Communist or supporter of communism.” 


HAVE LOST THE WAY 


“To our church members we say: Com- 
munism is not the united order, and bears 
only the most superficial resemblance there- 
to. Communism is based upon intolerance 
and force—the united order upon love and 
freedom of conscience and action. Com- 
munsim involves forceful despoliation and 
confiscation—the united order voluntary 
consecration and sacrifice. 

“Communists cannot establish the united 
order, nor will communism bring it about. 
The united order will be established by the 
Lord in His own good time, and in accord- 
ance with the regular prescribed order of 
the church. 

“It even reaches its hands into the sanctity 
of the family circle itself, disrupting the nor- 
mal relationship of parent and child, all in 
a manner unknown and unsanctioned under 
the Constitutional guarantees under which 
we in America live.” 


FELL OFF THE BEAM 


“Such interference would be contrary to 
the fundamental precepts of the Gospel and 
to the teachings and order of the church. 

“Communism being thus hostile to loyal 
American citizenship and incompatible with 
true church membership—of necessity, no 
loyal American citizen and no faithful 
church member can be communist.” 

This remarkable document was signed a 
quarter of a century ago by President Heber 
J. Grant, J. Reuben Clark, Jr., and David O. 
McKay, who then constituted the Mormon 
first presidency. ’ 

While the Mormons are proud free enter- 
prisers and fiercely anticommunistic, they 
are joined in such sentiments by millions of 
their fellow citizens. Here is a good example. 
Go, thou, and do likewise. 
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GOP Asserts New Vigor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, because of the general interest in the 
subject matter, I should like to include 
an article by Roscoe Drummond which 
appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on March 14, 1962, entitled 
“GOP Asserts New Vigor”: 

GOP Asserts New VIGOR 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WAaASHINGTON.—How many voters are 
aware, do you think, that the labor-retrain- 
ing bill, just approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, was drafted by the Republican 
minority, sponsored by Republican leaders, 
and its passage made possible by Republican 
votes? 

Not many, I suspect. One reason is that 
the Republican-drafted bill was taken over 
quickly by the Democratic majority on the 
House Education and Labor Committee, was 
introduced on the floor of the House by a 
Democrat, Representative ELMER J, HOLLAND, 
of Pennsylvania, and promptly was pro- 
claimed an administration measure for which 
the President is delighted to take credit. 

It is true that the Republican Party in 
Congress does not take such initiative very 
frequently. Consequently it creates a nega- 
tive Image for itself and often leaves the 
impression that it either is opposed to near- 
ly everything the administration proposes or 
is without a constructive alternative of its 
own. 

The procuring cause of the Republican 
Party's difficulty in keeping the administra- 
tion's cascade of legislative proposals under 
scrutiny and in achieving any sustained 
initiative itself is not visible on the surface. 
But the cause is there, and the Republicans 
in Congress are going to remain enfeebled 
and pretty much voiceless until something 
is done about it. 

I refer to the inadequate, anemic, and 
usually poorly paid minority party repre- 
sentation on professional staffs of the policy- 
making and investigatory committees of the 
Senate and House. 

This may seem like a routine housekeep- 
ing matter. It isn’t. It goes to the very 
heart of the functioning of the congressional 
committees. 

Of course the members of the House and 
Senate committees make the final decisions 
as to what they will recommend, what they 
will support, what they will put in legisla- 
tion. 

But the generating power behind the con- 
gressional committee is its professional 
staff—its experts, its legislative technicians, 
its scholars, researchers, and investigators. 
With them is the real initiative. They 
shape the reports which shape the decisions 
of the committees themselves. When the 
minority party is not provided with com- 
petent committee staffing, it is denied an es- 
sential instrument to do its job. It does 
not have the means to keep the majority 
party on its toes and to initiate alternative 
solutions to national problems. 

How bad is the situation today? It hardly 
could be worse: 

In the House the balance between the two 
parties is 3 to 2 Democratic. On the profes- 
sional staffs of the House committees the 
balance is 14 to 1 Democratic. 
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On one of the most active and powerful 
House committees and professional staff is 
24 to 1 Democratic. 

An official Republican Policy Committee 
document discloses that on half the House 
committees the Republican Party has no 
professional staff whatsoever. The minority 
staff is zero on 10 out of 20 committees. 
These committees are Armed Services, For- 
eign Affairs, Interior and Insular Affairs, In- 
ternal and Foreign Commerce, Post Office 
and Civil Service, Science and Astronautics, 
Un-American Activities, and, most ironic of 
all, the House Administration Committee 
which is concerned with distribution of 
professional staff, 

On the other committees the minority staff 
is so puny it cannot possibly do its work; 
with some committees handling many pieces 
of legislation, with numerous subcommittee 
hearings proceeding simultaneously, the mi- 
nority staff cannot even keep track of what 
is going on. 

The Democratic minority staffs were more 
equitably manned during the first 2 years 
of the Elsenhower administration when the 
Republicans were in control, The present 
imbalance began in 1955 and has been get- 
ting worse ever since. 

Until last year the Republicans did not 
greatly feel this disadvantage because, with a 
Republican in the White House, it was pos- 
sible for the minority party to use the ex- 
perts in the executive departments. 

Why have the Republicans allowed them- 
selves to get maneuvered into such a disad- 
vantageous position? It is by their own de- 
fault plus a strong power play by the Demo- 
crats who alertly knew what they were doing 
even if many Republican Congressmen did 
not. 

The fact is that the Republican leader- 
ships in both the House and Senate have 
taken this deprivation of their minority staff- 
ing rights sitting on their hands. 

Without a real willingness on the part of 
the Republican leadership to stand up and 
fight, the rank-and-file Republicans in Con- 
gress have felt themselves immobilized. And 
they have not done much to build fires under 
their own leaders. 

But things are beginning to stir, Repre- 
sentative THOMAS B. Curtis, of Missouri, long 
a nearly lone fighter for better staffing, is be- 
ginning to win some recruits behind his cru- 
sade, Senator Cart T. Curtis, of Nebraska, 
and KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York, made 
a recent attempt to get the Democrats to let 
the minority have 1 Republican professional 
to 10 Democrats. The Democrats would have 
none of that; they rallied instantly to defeat 
it on a straight party vote. 

But the move to reform this s in- 
equity is at last in motion, and it is going to 
gather strength. 


America’s First Food Concentrate— 
Nocake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Margo Cairns, the Corn Tassel Lady, 
whose untiring efforts in behalf of the 
corn tassel as our national floral em- 
blem are becoming more appreciated 
every day, has provided me with another 
reason why corn has such distinguished 
historical significance. 
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I call the Members’ attention to her 
tion on Nocake in which she 
Presents further evidence that corn has 
'n one of the mainstays of this coun- 
228 development from the very begin- 


Nocakx 


The nourishing and strengthening quali- 
th of maize or corn have been accepted by 

SCughtful people ever since the white man 
arcane acquainted with this American plant. 

© early explorers, fur traders, and scouts 
marveled at the endurance of the red man. 
houning swiftly over the trails, carrying 
8 Packs that would daunt a white man, 
z; poling heavy laden canoes, the red man 
to peared tireless, yet he seemingly had no 
God supplies with him. It was some time 


before the white man learned the red man’s 


Secret—Nocake. 
Undoubtedly the first American food con- 
entrate was Nocake. Simple to prepare, 
vives J to carry, always dependable, it was his 
pendence in the forests, on the trails, even 

on the warpath. 
HS tory tells us that the Pilgrims were 
de from starvation during a period of fam- 
by an allowance of five kernels of parched 
7 to each individual, their only food for 
day, proving the nourishing qualities of 


ben red man parched his corn in hot ashes, 
€w the ashes away, then ground and beat 
the parched corn into a fine powder. This 
ik Put into a leather bag which he carried 
x Da knapsack on his back. Three spoonfuls 
; day was considered enough nourishment 
OF a day. 
3 “It was held to be the most nourishing 
8 known and in the smallest and most 
form, Both Indian and white men 

Usually carried it in a pouch when they went 
g journeys, and mixed it with snow in 

and water in summer—it was sweet, 
toothsome, and hearty. Roger Williams says 
Spoonful of this and water made him 
— a good meal” (Home Life in Colonial 


— ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


S 0, S—Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Ger- 
Man brown trout weighing more than 25 
used to be taken in Logan Canyon 
in Utah. Never again. A portion of the 
n River has been ruined, as a great 
stream, because of highway con- 
struction, 
The March 1962, issue of American 
Forests, published by the American For- 
stry Association, tells what happened in 
an article by Frank A. Tinker entitled 

The Battle for Logan Canyon.” 

Such irreparable loss of sport fishing 
€sources would be avoided or minimized 
by passage of my bill, S. 2767, which 
Would require the Secretary of Interior’s 
approval of Federal-aid highway plans 

Volving fish, wildlife, and recreation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to insert the article referred to in 


rican Forests in the Appendix of the 
Rrconp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Tue BATTLE FOR LOGAN CANYON 
(By Frank A. Linker) 

Must we have superhighways at the sacri- 
fice of almost all other considerations? In 
some of the many areas where our huge road- 
building program is now well slong, it may 
be that such sacrifice is required by the very 
geography. A disturbing question then 
faces everyone concerned. 

Logan Canyon, a gorge which cuts through 
the Wasatch Range between Bear Lake and 
the central Utah Valley, has long been one of 
that State’s prized scenic areas. A winding, 
two-lane macadam road allowed travelers, 
most of them recreation bound, to enjoy the 
towering canyon walls, the branching cano- 
pies overhead, and the shadowed Logan River 
which runs alongside. Unfortunately, the 
curving road did restrict speed; it took ad- 
ditional time to make the 40-mile trip 
through the impressive gorge. 

The result was inevitable under today’s 
rules. In 1959 the Utah State Highway 
Commission presented the region IV head- 
quarters of the Forest Service with a request 
for approval of plans to reconstruct High- 
way 89 where it runs through the Cache Na- 
tional Forest in this canyon. The results of 
the commission's traffic survey of this road 
were offered as proof of the need for improv- 
ing the highway to meet both present and 
future trafic requirements. With reserva- 
tions and some misgivings, the Forest Serv- 
ice approved the plans for the lower 4.2 miles 
of this road, 

Although it was recognized at the time 
that improvements to this highway would 
probably result in changes detrimental to 
the canyon and the river, the total impact 
was not fully appreciated until the first sec- 
tion was completed. In 1924 the largest 
German brown trout ever legally hooked, 
weighing over 25 pounds, had been taken 
from the Logan. Never again. Now, the 
stream's quiet pools had been ruthlessly, al- 
beit unavoidably, eliminated. The channels 
of swift water which were left would pre- 
clude any return of such whoppers, or even 
minnows. Vegetation which had not only 
contributed to the scenic beauty of the 
stream but served as protective insect-pro- 
ducing cover for the fish had been "dozed 
out in providing right-of-way. 

Where the existing road had followed the 
meandering of the stream in order to avoid 
en } onto its banks, hugging the 
cliffs when necessary, the new highway was 
now as straight as the canyon terrain al- 
lowed. True, the rugged canyon walls were 
more visible, but this and the elimination of 
a few minutes’ traveltime were the only real 
improvements in the road that members of 
the National Wildlife Federation, the Utah 
Fish and Game Department, and an aroused 
committee from the Utah State University 
could see. These organizations surveyed the 
damage and descended upon the Forest Serv- 
ice with their findings. Many of these aup- 
ported the Service's worst fears. 

While the already completed 4.2 miles of 
the highway had destroyed the few good 
pools along this lower section of the river, 
much of the stream here was already being 
diverted for irrigation and community pur- 
poses. The Logan had managed to operate 
three powerplants and irrigated some 18,000 
acres of valley land in addition to providing 
refuge for record trout. Only the trout and 
the traveler had lost in the first round, but 
it was obvious now that the next section 
along the upper river would have to be pro- 
tected from such drastic modifications. 

Several other alarming illustrations of un- 
controlled highway construction nearby were 
cited—Blacksmith's Forks and Daniels Can- 
yon. The Forks, however, ran through pri- 
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vate land for the most part, and Daniels 
Canyon was on an important east-west high- 
way, so the Forest Service has not been faced 
there with such a delicate balance in values. 
The construction so altered the once fine 
trout streams in these canyons that Black- 
smith's Forks declined from one of Utah's 
most productive waters to one of doubtful 
fishing value either now or in the future. 
Daniels Canyon is thought by experts to be 
completely eliminated as a stream. 
Both have suffered extensive and obvious loss 
of scenic value. 

As for the Logan, the Forest Service's own 
fish habitat survey had shown only a few 
large pools and somewhat more smaller ones 
along its length. These, formed by boulders, 
clif outcroppings, and streambank vegeta- 
tion, lay directly within the path of the pro- 
posed new construction. Any changes in the 
main stream, removal of brush, or an in- 
creased gradient with its high water velocity 
would cause shifts in the streambed and 
probably ruin natural channels and eddies. 

Dr. C. J. D. Brown, a nationally recognized 
authority on trout waters, made a detailed 
study of the Logan in 1935 and reported, 
the most undesirable physical con- 
dition existing in the main Logan River from 
the point of view of fisheries is the almost 
complete absence of good pools. The Logan 
River has but one or two good pools per 
mile, while the Blacksmith's Fork stream has 
40 to 50.“ Dr. Brown warned, Shade and 
cover in the Logan River are generally good. 
In many sections, it is very dense and affords 
an excellent hideout for fish. Those plants 
along the banks and the brush falls in the 
water should be carefully guarded." The 
Forest Service believes this appraisal reflects 
present conditions as well—where the con- 
struction project has not laid its heavy hand. 

But the first round of the battle of Logan 
Canyon was now already over and conserva- 
tion people thought it had been lost by sim- 
ple default. 

Round two began in March of 1961, when 
representatives of the Forest Service met with 
those from Fish and Game, the Utah High- 
way Department, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads at the site of the next construction 
project—another 4.2 miles, Plans for this 
were discussed and changes were suggested 
to preserve as much of the natural setting as 
practicable. This proposed section and that 
which was to follow are the narrowest and 
most difficult parts of the canyon, but they 
also hold the greatest number of trout pools, 
vegetative cover, recreational areas, and just 
plain scenery of the whole 40 miles. 

This round went to the conservationists 
when the Forest Service withheld its permit, 
and back to the drawing boards went the 
highway engineers. They revised plans to 
shift a 1,200-foot section of the roadway, to 
save the trees and brush screening the front 
of Guinavah Forest Camp, to install two 
culverts so a trout pool might be protected, 
add a highwater bypass to handle the excess 
volume of water the culverts might not 
carry, and to reduce changes 
throughout the project by about 4,560 feet. 
But—and here's the rub—all this would in- 
crease the cost of that section by $100,000, 
to a total of $460,000. 

When this same group met again in June, 
the highway department displayed these 
revised plans for approval and round three 
began. A close reading of the fine print on 
the new plans by the Forest Service and its 
allies has indicated that while these plans 
are good as far as they go, they do not 
provide the complete safi discussed 
in March. The Service believes these should 
include plans to avoid some 1,210 feet of 
channel construction which, as presently 
designed, would duplicate the done 
to the lower river. A single 10-foot setback 
suggested in one area would save more 
needed vegetation on the stream and elimi- 
nate 385 fert of channel encroachment. 80 
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the battle has proceeded along every yard 
of the canyon. 

Again, the cost of these additional changes 
insisted upon by the Forest Service was 
high—$¢$126,925 more than the $460,000 al- 
ready planned by the highway department. 
And this still left 8,400 feet of important ri- 
parian vegetation subject to loss from chan- 
nel changes, including two major shifts in- 
volving construction of 900 feet of entirely 
new channel. To protect this area fully 
would cost an additional $325,000, or a grand 
total of $785,000 for the project. The Forest 

now realizes the impossibility of 
saving the whole section, but feels it has 
compromised as much as possible. 

The highway department replies that 
charging taxpayers $35,000 a mile over its 
revised figures was expecting too much. 
Also, as the Service has pointed out, the 
section to follow will involve similar costly 
modifications. The inevitable impasse be- 
tween cost and conservation has thus 
arrived. 

Now, however, the Forest Service has 
proposed a method of arriving at a lower, 
more acceptable cost-per-mile figure. By 
planning the construction of the entire 40 
miles of highway and averaging the cost, 
the more expensive sections would be 
balanced by those upper stretches where the 
canyon widens and can easily accommodate 
the new road. 

Will this admitted accounting gimmick 
provide a way around the roadblock? Pres- 
sures are building both to halt and to has- 
ten the construction of this high-speed high- 
way. Economic groups in Logan hope to 
divert some of the Utah-Idaho traffic through 
their city with a consequent increase in con- 
sumers. Boating enthusiasts, normally on 
conservation'’s side, here want merely to 
travel the road as swiftly as possible to and 
from Bear Lake. Fishermen point out that 
they not only fish, but that their dollars are 
Just as important, if not more so, as those 
of the occasional traveler who wants to trade 
their many hours of enjoyment for a few 
questionable minutes saved in travel. Other 
heretics have pointed out that the Logan 
Canyon Road does not really go anywhere 
important—why should it be given such pri- 
ority over all other considerations? 

Public Law 86-517 (the multiple use and 
sustained yield legislation enacted June 12, 
1960) provides that both tangible and intan- 
gible values must be considered in the man- 
agement of national forest lands, and this 
the Forest Service here has tried to do con- 
scientiously. But the battle lines are neither 
simple nor clear; there is good faith and 
good argument on both sides. It is this 
situation which may arise time and again 
äs our billion-dollar highway program de- 
velops. 

It appears to some disgruntled citizens 
that the highway through Logan has been 
halted because neither agency will yield. 
However, both are still hopeful. At the pres- 
ent time the highway department is working 
on plans for the entire project without re- 
gard to preserving stream or vegetation, 
merely to arrive at a basic cost, while the 
Forest Service is devising ways of preserving 
as much as possible and still provide a good 
road. When both these estimates are added 
together and the cost-per-mile refigured, it 
is possible—and even mandatory—that some 
compromise can be reached. Until then, 
hurrying motorists who have sped through 
the canyon's lower, improved road have 
saved about a minute. However, if the wider 
road is not extended, that which has been 
finished remains a waste of money. 

The fact is that highway engineers have 
done their job well, and perhaps far too well. 
Their assignment until now has been to 
devise roads that are efficient, safe thorough- 
fares at minimum cost to taxpayers. But 
somewhere along the line their hard logic 
may break down, or have to give way to 
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softer, more pervasive argument. For in- 
stance, are straighter roads, which encourage 
higher speeds, safer in all instances? Sta- 
tistics prove otherwise. Does a road such 
as this through Logan Canyon have the 
same purpose as that through a Chicago 
suburb? Are the minutes saved in transport 
equal to the enjoyment lost by thelr con- 
struction? 

Each individual, obviously, must answer 
such questions for. himself, and probably no 
two answers will be alike. A recent report 
by Utah State University which emphasizes 
the need to plan and finance resource pro- 
tection as an integral part of highway con- 
struction projects indicates that Logan's ex- 
ample will not be overlooked in the future, 
Such protection for intangibles will un- 
doubtedly add to highway costs, but it may 
save a different wealth which in most cases 
can neither be counted in dollars nor re- 
placed when once destroyed. It is this diffi- 
cult balance between real and unseen values, 
between present costs and future returns, 
which must be struck. Logan Canyon has 
shown how this old and thus far irrecon- 
cilable problem has reached into an increas- 
ingly Important area. Whatever compromise 
is reached will certainly not be satisfactory 
to every faction. But just as certainly, it 
will affect everyone who drives, whether his 
purpose is to go someplace else or to enjoy 
the going. 


Recreation Development at the Alle- 
gheny River Reservoir and the U.S. 
Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
menting on a recent resolution adopted 
by the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen's Clubs, I released the follow- 
ing statement: 

I have watchéd with much interest the 
gradual development of plans for the Alle- 
gheny Reservoir. As this project takes on 
more definite form, many collateral in- 
fluences and benefits become a matter of 
deep concern to the public. Opportunities 
for outdoor recreation development are 
especially promising. It is doubtful if any 
section of the country has a greater public 
interest in hunting, fishing, and other forms 
of outdoor recreation. We have several pub- 
lic agencies that possess high competence in 
the feld of recreation development. Each 
has its major areas of expertness. 

In the case of the upper Allegheny region, 
the maximum returns from the valuable for- 
est lands, now enhanced by a water im- 
poundment of great significance, will require 
integration of many uses if the public in- 
terest is to be best served. The agency with 
specific competence in this field is the Forest 
Service. 

I have observed the multiple use manage- 
Ment program of the Allegheny National 
Forest for many years. Under this pro- 
gram, timber resources are supplying raw 
material for local industry. and 
weeding operations carried on in the forest 
provide pulpwood for nearby mills. Under 
this pattern of wise use, wildlife produc- 
tion is stimulated to provide the maximum 
opportunity for thousands of sportsmen who 
flock to this area each fall for healthful out- 
door recreation. The dollar value of this 
use to the local economy is important. 
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Other forms of. outdoor recreation—camp- 
ing, picnicking, swimming—have been de- 
veloped on the national forest. Each of these 
uses Is a facet of a planned area develop- 
ment. 

The Allegheny National Forest is already 
set up for business, It has long-range plans 
for developing the upper Allegheny region. 
It has a staff of skilled people on the job. 
It is financed to move ahead promptly, and 
indeed it has already started to work on 
lands under its control. While other agen- 
cles are equipped to take on certain por- 
tions of the recreation development pro- 
gram, none is engaged in the multiple-use 
operation which characterizes the national 
forest. Any other approach would require 
setting up new headquarters and new ad- 
ministrative staffs, involving depulication. 
I hope the air will be cleared in the near 
future and the Allegheny National Forest 
can move ahead with its plans for full de- 
velopment of the shoreline resources as- 
sociated with the Allegheny Reservoir. 


Wages and Foreign Trade—Productivity, 
Employment, and Industrial Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
announcement from the White House 
stated that the President has appointed 
a committee of experts to direct a mas- 
sive drive in support of the new trade 
bill, H.R. 9900. Hearings have been go- 
ing on for several weeks before the Ways 
and Means Committee. Spokesmen for 
the proposal have been numerous. News 
columns and TV and radio channels 
have featured their testimony. 

As I see it, when a controversial issue 
of this kind comes before the Congress 
it is most important that both sides of 
the question be fully developed and pub- 
licized. Then the public is better able to 
understand and decide the issue on its 
merits. 

That is particularly true in this in- 
stance because the question of trade has 
become very complicated. It is en- 
meshed with our problem of growth, em- 
ployment, productivity, et cetera, in a 
very vital way. It has also been injected 
into our foreign relations. Perhaps be- 
cause of the latter relationship the trend 
has been to turn the whole subject over 
to the President and the State Depart- 
ment. This overlooks completely the 
stake of the Congress in the regulation of 
our foreign commerce and the making of 
the tariff. Under the Constitution both 
of these functions are vested exclusively 
in the Congress. 

Everyone is or should be in favor of 
stimulating our foreign trade. This is 
highly essential. The question is how 
to accomplish this objective to our best 
advantage. In our attempt to resolve 
this complicated issue, we need to draw 
upon the knowledge of all who have 
studied the subject. 

I have here an analysis of wage and 
foreign trade that goes below the sur- 
face of our cliches and shows a relation- 
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ship between various factors that need 
& great deal of study before we pass any 
new trade legislation. This analysis was 
Made by O. R. Strackbein, a constituent 
A who has spent vears in this 


In past years, Mr. Strackbein spent 5 
years in the field of management engi- 
neering and prior to that was for several 
years an economist for national unions 
of ted with the American Federation 

Labor. He therefore is in a position 
j make a competent analysis of the sub- 
wae to which he has dedicated himself. 

e holds the degree of master of busi- 
ness administration from the University 
— Texas. He is chairman of the Nation- 
Polity Committee on Import-Export 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
2 his analysis for inclusion in the 


Waces AND FOREIGN TRADE PRODUCTIVITY, 
MENT, AND INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 
The subject of American wages and their 
effects on foreign trade has come into 
el focus in the past 2 or 8 years, Prin- 
Pte attention has centered on the nega- 
ve effects of high wages on our exports. 
Often this concern has been quite nar- 
TOW, as will become apparent when certain 
— aspects of our wages system are 
Perch attention has been given to the 
lative wage level than to other aspects of 
competitive position of this country vis- 
the rapid industrial developments in 
8 Parts of the world and their meaning 


However, important as the level of Ameri- 
Can wages is, it must be related to other 
aspects of our economy if we are to gain 
understanding of the American 
de npetitive position. The wage level must 
ity eon for example, to rising productiv- 
ont expansion, and growth of industry not 
reist elsewhere but also in this country. The 
to of rising productivity and growth 
Alec mPloyment and unemployment must 
et be established. This in turn requires 
dey aquiry into the character of consumer 
its „that is, its elasticity or inelasticity, 
Tesponse to new products and its behavior 
how staple products and whether or 
soon saturation points of consumption 
are reached. 
ane high American level of wages did not 
pst from nowhere and for no reason. Un- 
hi tlonably it was and is closely related to 
en productivity, Otherwise it could not 


2 high productivity became an Ameri- 
ing Ovation in view of the rise of the 
in ‘Ustrial revolution elsewhere, particularly 
vision d, is something of a mystery. The 
attri tħat underlay the miracle is usually 
Th buted to Henry Ford and his advisers. 
ere may, of course, have been a hidden 
This ang hero somewhere else. 
concept was one of opening a mass 
— so that large-scale production could 
qu to low cost per unit of output. The 
fm n undoubtedly arose -which came 
Oar the low cost or the mass production. 
Fore a test could provide the answer. The 
low Co. offered a motor vehicle at a 
11 un sed probably at a low-profit margin. 
tion e demand responded, the mass produc- 
in ud follow. That was probably how, 
Rol & somewhat unpremeditated way, the 
den key was found. 
Course, it must also at some point have 
deurred to the promoters that consumer 
bean Was one thing but effective, money- 
of an demand something else. The vision 
indefinitely expanding consumer pur- 
— Power waa born; it was recognized, 
haps overzealously, and it led far afield. 
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Ford boldly announced the $5-a-day wage. 
This action completed the trinity on which 
the American economy was thenceforward to 
be based and to grow. That there was much 
else goes without saying, such as free enter- 
prise, vigor, competition, integrity, good gov- 
ernment, and so forth, but even with these, 
which were already present, little would 
have happened without the added vision. 

The United States became the leading in- 
dustrial nation of the world. Mass produc- 
tion, based on a machine technology; prices 
low enough to tap the mass market; wages 
high enough to assure a purchasing power 
willing and strong enough to buy the mass 
output; and taxes equitable enough to draw 
out incentive: that was the system. 

After spilling over our own borders, instead 


.of accepting domestic market saturation 


where it was encountered and succumbing 
to it, American mass producers went afield 
and penetrated waiting foreign markets. In 
large part this was possible despite our higher 
wages precisely because of our higher pro- 
ductivity per man-hour, made possible by 
machinery, 

We became the world's great exporters of 
automobiles, steel, petroleum, electrical 
equipment, office machinery, industrial 
equipment, cameras, packinghouse products, 
sewing machines, and much else that we 
manufactured in superabundance and at rel- 
atively low cost. 

The world was almost our exclusive mar- 
ket for mass-produced products until nearly 
10 years after World War II. Then, as surely 
as our system blossomed and prospered be- 
fore, we were confronted with a new situa- 
tion that should bring with it the realiza- 
tion that the economic and industrial world 
has changed competitively in several vital 
respects that we will ignore at our peril. 

Since World War II we exported not only 
our goods but our technology, together with 
much modern machinery and equipment to 
give it body. The other industrial countries, 
principally Western Europe and Japan, began 
to accept our physical production system 
with enthusiasm but only one-half of the 
vision that built it. The concept of mass 
production and an enlarged market at home 
or abroad came to them in clear outlines 
and they “bought” it. 

A number of European countries have 
taken steps to enlarge their markets several- 
fold by moving toward custom unions, One 
is already well launched (the EEC) and gives 
every evidence of success at the beginning 
of the second of its three stages. If they do 
succeed their need to export to the outside 
world will not for some years be as pressing 
as it was in the past. There will be greater 
self-sufficiency in Europe itself. 

Japan having a considerable home market 
has nevertheless a deficiency in food and 
other products and, therefore, lacking the 
possibility of combining with contiguous 
territory for a common market, has con- 
centrated on exportation. In this way her 
industry can possibly achieve a mass market 
and the basis for mass production at low 
wages. a 

One-half of the American vision has thus 
succeeded in firing the European and Jap- 
anese imaginations. But where is the equiv- 
alent of the $5-a-day wage or second half 
of the vision? Unless this is brought abreast 
of the remainder of the vision the whole 
enterprise will eventually collapse, but not 
before it breaks down the American indus- 
trial system, unless preventive steps are 
taken meantime. The oversea outlet that 
represented the great hope of further ex- 
pansion of the market for many of our in- 
dustries for which the market in this country 
had become saturated will vanish by falling 
into the hands of our competitors, for they 
will have the lower costs generated by mass 
production without the relatively greater 
wage rises that would equalize their com- 
petitive standing with us. 
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Even the feverish building of other for- 
elgn markets for our goods through the 
process of developing the underdeveloped 
nations through foreign aid will hardly ac- 
complish its mission. The other older in- 
dustrial countries rather than we will likely 
reap the principal benefits of these new mar- 
kets if they are developed. 

Meantime we are learning something else: 
There is no indefinite expansibility of de- 
mand for certain products, Even foreign 
markets for some products no less than our 
home market may become saturated. 

We have operated quite blindly under the 
notion that the success of the Ford Motor 
Co. could be duplicated in all other prod- 
ucts, and this is not true at all. 

The time is here when we as a Nation 
must make a thorough examination of our 
position, Otherwise we will expend our en- 
ergies churning about in a fog from which 
there is no egress. 

We must study the spectrum of products 
that are offered to the consumers by our in- 
dustries and reach conclusions about the 
effects of increasing productivity and expan- 
sion on consumer demand and on employ- 
ment. We must determine the relative vul- 
nerability of our products to imports. This 
will differ from product to product, depend- 
ing on expansibility of the market. We must 
learn more about the market characteristics 
of a vast variety of goods. Otherwise we will 
misspend our resources and technological 
efforts. We will wear ourselves out with dry 
runs and trying to pump life into dead horses, 

If the demand for a product is inelastic, 
that is, will not Increase perceptibly if the 
price declines; or if the demand is quite 
stationary, as when the market is already 
saturated, so that it responds only to popula- 
tion increase; or if per capita consumption 
actually declines as is not uncommon—un- 
der all these circumstances, every unit that 
is imported will represent a subtraction from 
the market that otherwise would be sup- 
plied by domestic manufacturers or pro- 
ducers. 

This will mean a proportionate subtraction 
from employment in this country, because 
imports create little employment. Distribu- 
tion of imports is only equivalent in point 
of employment to distribution of domesti- 
cally produced goods; and, of course, there 
is no domestic employment in the manu- 
facturing of finished imported products. 

The national experience in agriculture 
should teach us much, both with respect to 
the effects of a rapidly rising productivity 
and its capacity under certain conditions to 
do three things effectively and simul- 
taneously: (1) create labor displacement on 
a vast scale, (2) accumulate huge and al- 
most immovable surpluses, and (3) harden 
our dependence on increasingly impene- 
trable foreign markets, except at the price 
of more and more subsidization of our ex- 
ports, and rising tax burdens. 

It is imperative that we become better 
acquainted with the direction that capital 
investment should take: should it go, for 
example, into dentifrices or wheat acreage; 
into fertilizers, automobiles or clothing; or 
into schools, housing, appliances, gadgets or 
what not? The question is not only where 
the investment will be more productive but 
more productive of what? Of goods or of 
unemployment, of surpluses or job-creating 
activities, etc.? 

How make the determination? Here and 
there we will be confronted with blind al- 
leys. The demand for some products is as 
inelastic as a conservative Dutchman; and 
we should learn what items these are. 
Other items may face a more elastic demand. 
With respect to some products the market 
may already be saturated; with others not. 
We may need new products to open new in- 
dustries and give rise to new services. Can 
these be ordered or scheduled? What will 
they be? How are they found? 
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Let us take a glance at several items of 
popular consumption in this country: 

Wheat flour consumption per capita has 
fallen greatly. Fifty ago it was 214 
pounds per capita. By 1940 it was down to 
155 pounds and then declined on to 118 
pounds in 1960. 

Egg consumption per capita declined 16.4 
percent from 1950 to 1960. 

Potato consumption only fell from 106 
pounds per capita in 1950 to 103 pounds in 
1960; but in 1910 it was 198 pounds. 

Fish consumption was at the same per 
capita level of 10.6 pounds in 1960 as in 
1940, after rising to 11.6 pounds in 1950, 

Pork consumption has remained remark- 
ably steady, ranging between 60 and 70 
pounds per capita since 1910, except 1940 
when it rose to 73.5 pounds. In 1960 it was 
64.6 pounds, 

Shelled peanuts stood at 5.0 pounds per 
capita in 1940. In 1960 consumption was 
down to 4.6 pounds. 

Coffee consumption has risen from 15.5 
pounds per capita in 1940 to 16.1 pounds in 
1960. 

Sugar consumption has been remarkably 
steady, ranging between 95.7 pounds in 1940 
to 1008 pounds in 1950 and back to 98.0 
pounds in 1960.—(Source: Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States.) 

With respect to other foods, per capita 
consumption has shifted for ob- 
vious reasons. Whereas consumption of 
fluid milk and cream has remained quite 
steady, moving from 331 pounds per capita 
in 1940 to 349 pounds in 1950 and back to 
340 pounds In 1960, the consumption of con- 
densed and evaporated milk has fallen sharp- 
ly; that is, from 19 and 20 pounds (a small 
quantity in relation to fluid milk) in 1940 
and 1950 to 13.6 pounds in 1960. 

Butter and arine consumption 
shifted sharply, with margarine up and but- 
ter down, but the two combined have come 
down from 194 pounds in 1940 to 17.4 
pounds in 1960. 

Fresh fruits have declined from 142 
pounds in 1940 to 99 pounds in 1960, but 
canned and frozen fruits and juices increased 
from 33.6 pounds in 1940 to 48.1 pounds in 
1960, 

Fresh vegetables and melons declined from 
143.4 pounds in 1940 to 126.8 pounds in 1960; 
but the canned and frozen variety rose from 
35 pounds to 54.3 pounds, thus doing a little 
more than offsetting the decline in the fresh 
variety. 

Meat consumption increased appreciably 
because of the rise in beef consumption. 
This went from 54.9 pounds in 1940 to 85.8 
pounds in 1960, and may be attributed to 
higher consumer income. 

Chicken and turkey consumption has also 
increased but both are still small compared 
with beef and pork. 

OBSERVATION 


Food consumption is limited by biological 
need; and in a country that is relatively well 
fed no great increase in per capita consump- 
tion need be anticipated. An increase in one 
direction will usually be at the expense of 
some other food. A move from a “poor man’s 
diet” may represent principally a shift from 
one food to another instead of a marked in- 
crease in the total, A people that is largely 
sedentary will not consume as much food 
per capita as one that engages more exten- 
sively in physical labor. 

The inelasticity of demand for food prod- 
ucts is of great importance both to employ- 
ment and national production goals because 
food products represent nearly a third of the 
family budget. 
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Seventy-five Minutes—“Significant * * + 
Reassuring” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
prominent editor had a 75-minute meet- 
ing last week which he pronounced 
“significant * * * reassuring’ to a 
“conservative-minded individual” like 
myself. The editor was Louis B. Seltzer, 
of the Cleveland Press and News, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper. I regard 
the report he wrote of that meeting as 
an unusually interesting and straight- 
forward account and believe it deserves 
a place in the Record both on its in- 
trinsic merit and also to bring it to the 
attention to our countrymen who for 
various reasons may not have had the 
opportunity to read it when it was origi- 
nally published late in March. 

[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 29, 
1962] 
AN APPRAISAL OF AN OLDER PresmpeNT—A 
SHARP, REMARKABLE MAN 
(By Louis B. Seltzer) 

He should have looked worn and tired. 
It was the end of a typically grueling day. 
There had been a continuous procession of 
visitors, both international and American. 
There were voluminous reports and docu- 
ments, and many conferences with congres- 
sional leaders over hotly contested legisla- 
tive measures. 

And then the day had been preceded by a 
long Jet trip from California. He had ar- 
rived at the White House from a nearby 
landing field only a short time after day- 
break. The California weekend was hectic 
even for a President—marked by talking be- 
fore 90,000 people in the Berkeley Stadium. 

For a few moments I waited outside the 
Presidential “living room.” A Brazilian 
delegation was with the President, and its 
members were flying back immediately to 
their important South American land. I 
occupied my time looking at walls lined on 
either side by a gallery of American Indian 
paintings, obviously old, and original, and 
dramatic. I waited only a short time. 

GUESTS STEP OUT 


The door opened. The Brazilian guests 
stepped out. The President followed. He 
saw me, and brought the Brazilian visitors 
over. It is tacitly understood that you do 
not specifically quote the President, or for 
that matter, disclose the substance of any 
informal conversation with him. In this 
instance I am sure the President wouldn’t 
mind. He sald: 

Do you know, Mr. Seltzer, that half of 
the population of Brazil is 18 years of age or 
under. Do you know, also, that the average 
age expectancy is not much beyond the mid- 
dle forties?" 

This information obviously disturbed the 
President. It did something else. It car- 
ried with it the overtones of what an even 
larger part of the world confronts—a simi- 
larly large teenage population because of 
an astonishingly brief life expectancy on this 
earth, including the areas the First Lady re- 
cently visited. 
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Now the Brazilians were gone. Now I pre- 
ceded the President, at his request, into his 
living quarters. He took his place in a 
rocking chair. (He has another in his office 
downstairs, in which once I rocked for a 
moment in serene peace.) 

BRONZED AND ALERT 

Now I looked at him. He was bronzed. 
His eyes were alert and restless. His hair 
is flecked with gray. His body is trim and 
slender. He appears to have no walstline 
whatever. Not an ounce of surplus weight. 
Tall, athletic, in apparent perfect health, in 
spite of an occasional recurrence of back 
trouble traceable to his war days. 

We talked for an hour and 15 minutes. 
Our conversation ranged over many matters. 
He was the questioner. He made one small- 
sized cigar do for that period. 

There Is no doubt whatever that the heavy 
responsibilities of his office have aged him. 
The ultimate destiny—the final decision— 
the historic weight resting on the man who 
sits in the White House chair would do that 
to any man—whatever his age, whatever his 
temperament, whatever his inner resources. 

And yet the President looks, in spite of 
nuclear testing, and disarmament, and in- 
ternal problems, and imminent interna- 
tional emergencies, much as he has always 
looked—youthful, trim, determined. His 
sharp, incisive, restive, questioning mind 
moves from one significant situation or sub- 
ject to another—constantly searching for 
fragments of information, for additional 
breadth and understanding of whatever 
stretches before him in the future. 

He appears now to have hit his stride. He 
seems sure of himself. He knows where he 
wants to go—has decided what direction to 
take. He is a determined man. He is a 
strategist. He knows the American political 
scene—and has rapidly informed himself 
about the international political, military, 
and economic scene. 

It was an interesting, significant, and a re- 
assuring hour and a quarter with a most 
remarkable young man—a man on whom 
much destiny rides between now and the 
end of his first term. And it was even re- 
assuring to a conservative-minded individual 
like myself. 


Revenue Potentials of a National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the natural 
gambling spirit of the American people 
was quite evident last week in New York 
when the horseracing season opened. 

In the first week of parimutuel bet- 
ting, the normal human urge to gamble 
drove almost 356,000 persons through 
the gates of Aqueduct in the daytime and 
Roosevelt at night to bet over 328 ½ 
million. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, this kind of 
betting was all proper and legal. But the 
question is where and with whom have 
these people placed their bets since last 
November when the tracks closed? I 
do not believe anyone is so naive as to 
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believe that they stayed at home waiting 
or the tracks to reopen. No, these peo- 
pis and millions of others throughout the 

nited States have helped to make 
gambling a $50 billion industry because 
ot our persistent refusal to recognize 
and capitalize on this deeply ingrained 
desire to gamble, 

Mr. Speaker, it should be obvious by 
now that the gambling spirit of our 
People cannot be dampened nor eradi- 
cated. They will bet even if they have 
to do so illegally. We can't stop them 
anymore than we were able to prevent 
People from drinking during the 
Prohibition era. 

A national lottery will give all of the 

erican people an opportunity to 
Satisfy this gambling urge legally and, 
at the same time, pump into the coffers 
of our Government over $10 billion a 
year in additional revenue. 

How long are we going to be stub- 

rn? How long are we going to be 
Ho tical about this gambling issue? 

w long are we going to keep our eyes 
Closed to the tremendous revenue 
Potentials of a national lottery which 
fan help to cut taxes and reduce our 
national debt. 


The Wrong Trade Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


2 Mrs. ST.GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 

to doing editorial, and the two letters 

8 Which it refers, appeared in the Wall 
treet Journal of March 29. 

t ; all the protagonists but one are 

fr nets: they all agree that we must. 

t put our own house in order before 


the Common Market, who have already 


dis 5 seeing the amazing 
a Plays of fiscal irresponsibility enacted 
to law by the present Congress, we 
fannot be too sanguine as to the future. 
cu is certainly no new frontier in 
fs theory of economics which 

Now quite old and very worn out. 
AND OUTLOOK—THE WRONG TRADE 

BATTLE 


priis morning we publish two letters ex- 
essing views which have been pretty much 
cone out by the barrage laid down for 
th administration's tariff bill. Both of 
em ought to be heard. 
“ve do not, of course, share all the views of 
ing e Simpson. Essentially he is mak- 
& protectionist argument; it seems clear 
Irom his letter that he thinks tariffs can 
fore us more prosperous by keeping out 
2 ign goods, and he prefers them higher 
wee than lower. 
Do ONetheless, Mr. Simpson raises some 
konted questions about the Common Mar- 
10 bench in Washington's habitual fashion 
8 overvalued and oversold beyond its 
gece and promises, both of which are 
t. What he has to say about the un- 
is ented Presidential power in this bill 
quite appropriate. And he is right in 
against the easy notion that we are 
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really going to solve our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems by just tinkering with our 
tariffs. 

It is to this point that Dr. Boarman of 
Bucknell particularly addresses himself in 
his letter. Dr. Boarman, like ourselves, be- 
lieves in the virtues of free trade. He knows 
that a true lowering of trade barriers is a 
stimulus to growth and prosperity, and 
therefore to the American advantage. 

But Mr. Boarman is reminding us that 
tariffs are but one among many barriers, 
and that even all the tangible barriers to- 
gether—including direct controls—are not 
the real obstacle. Therefore, merely lower- 
ing the tariff barriers might be catastrophic. 

A tariff simply raises a price differential 
between a foreign product and a domestic 
one. It is therefore a barrier that can be 
leaped if the cost of the American product 
is so high as to offset the price differential. 
This isn’t so with direct controls. What, 
then, is the gain for freer trade when a tariff 
is eliminated entirely and replaced with a 
rigid Import quota? 

Worse: What is the gain for anything, free 
trade or American prosperity, to remove all 
of the nominal barriers such as tariffs or 
quotas if there confronts American producers 
an even greater barrier to selling competi- 
tively against foreign producers? No barrier 
is so insurmountable for American industry 
as a cost of production forced high by domes- 
tic monetary and labor policies. 

This being so, those who complain that a 
sudden lowering of tariffs will cause an 
injurious inflow of foreign goods, with pain- 
ful pressure on our short-term balance of 
payments, have a point not to be dismissed. 
They have reason, too, to question whether 
the vaunted increase in American exports 
would actually take place even if by some 
miracle the Common Market lowered all its 
tariffs by a like amount. 

Producers in an economy still under infia- 
tionary pressure will not find it easy to 
compete with producers in countries, such 
as most of Europe today, where inflation has 
been halted. A tariff is at most but one 
factor in the total cost of a product deliv- 
ered to a customer. 

It is not dimeult to see what would happen 
in practice from a deep reduction in-general 
US. tariffs if our inflationary domestic poli- 
cies remain unchanged. Tariffs might be 
reduced, but the political pressure from the 
resultant upheaval would give birth to direct 
controls—temporarily, of course, and as re- 
lief measures. If you doubt this, look at 
what has actually happened in the case of 
textiles. 

If anyone supposes this to be an argu- 
ment for protectionism, he is quite mistaken. 
To retain protectionist policies in the hope 
they will let us safely continue, domestic 
inflationary policies is the worst sort of 
Muslon. To do so would steadily widen the 
gulf between the United States and the rest 
of the industrialized Western World. We 
would daily have more difficulty in resisting 
the pressures of cheaper foreign products, 
more difficulty in selling U.S. made products 
abroad. All our problems, including those 
of our balance of payments, would be com- 
pounded. 

This country has got to move toward freer 
trade, for the simple reason that in its own 
interests it cannot do otherwise. But the 
crux of the matter is not tariffs. What is 
imperative is that we get our own house in 
order, our labor policies, our fiscal policies, 
our monetary policies. If we don't do that 
then the battle will, as Dr. Boarman says, 
have been fought upon the wrong field. 


Tantrrs AND TrapeE—Two READERS TAKE 
Issue WITH THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM 
THE ISSUE ISN'T TARIFFS 

EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 
For an economist who, with the majority 
of his colleagues, has year in and year out 
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preached the doctrine of free trade, patiently 
explained the theory of comparative ad- 
vantage, and exposed the fallacies of the 
protectionists, 1t is a peculiarly ungrateful 
task to have to say nay to the President's 
proposals for tariff reform. And yet it is 
urgently that this be said before, 
in the general euphoria surrounding this 
venture, we are led to take a step which could 
end in national disaster. 

Let it be sald at the outset that tariff 
reduction is good, and for all those excellent 
reasons set forth in innumerable textbooks. 
But tariff reduction is at present only one of 
the adjustments the United States needs to 
make if it is to survive, economically, in 
changed world surroundings, 

Far more important than tariff reform is 
reform of our internal economy, away from 
the collectivist-inflationary policies of the 
Keynesian orthodoxy and back to the prin- 
ciples of a genuinely competitive market 
economy, to fiscal and monetary discipline 
in the public and private sectors. 

It is one of the tronies of history that the 
United States, which reached the zenith of 
its economic power without benefit of Key- 
nesianism, should be clinging doggedly in its 
hour of distress to economic shibboleths 
which were the ruination of our neighbors in 
Europe and which they have long since aban- 
doned. Unless we too abandon these stale 
and unprofitable doctrines we cannot meet 
the serious economic challenge which these 
neighbors—in the Common Market and out 
of it—are now presenting to us. 

There is as yet, unfortunately, little evi- 
dence that U.S. policymakers have awakened 
to the fact that the United States is no 
longer a free agent in the international econ- 
omy; that it is no longer able to do what it 
wants internally, letting the world take the 
hindmost. 

At bottom, the problem facing the Nation 
is not whether the movement for tariff re- 
form (good in itself) will succeed, but wheth- 


deficlts—will be reduced or, optimally, elim- 
inated altogether. If such pressures are not 
contained, excess demand at home (which is 
the initial form inflation takes) may be ex- 
pected to consume exportable resources, thus 
slowing exports, and to suck in larger quan- 
tities of imports. Reduction of tariffs under 
such circumstances will merely have the ef- 
fect of accelerating these unfavorable move- 
ments in the trade balance. 

But let the protectionists, those manipu- 
lators of the power of Government for selfish 
advantage, not take comfort in these obser- 
vations. Only about 30 percent ($5 billion 
worth) of U.S. imports are directly competi- 
tive with American-produced goods. Con- 
sequently, the damage to American industry 
and to American job opportunities from 
marked increases in imports may not be as 
severe overall as is sometimes feared (though 
it is doubtless true that import-caused dis- 
locations in specific industries and in indi- 
vidual firms could be considerable). There 
can be little doubt, in any case, of the ulti- 
mate value of subjecting domestic industry 
to the fresh winds of foreign competition. 
Economic stagnation breeds under the man- 
tle of protectionism. 

While it is likely, though not certain, that 
we shall be able to take the long-run struc- 
tural consequences of increased imports in 
stride, this is definitely not the case with 
respect to the short-run balance of payments 
effects of increased imports. It is these 
effects which demand attention as never be- 
fore. 

Now it is argued that against the possible 
structural dislocations (unemployment) and 
the worsening of the balance of payments 
deficit which increased tmports would bring 
about, must be set the rise in 
exports which the lowering of other coun- 
system 
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negotiated tariff reductions) would induce. 
But it is precisely here that we find the rub: 
Will the mere lowering of other countries“ 
tariffs bring about an increase in U.S. ex- 
ports? Or are there other factors—domestic 
inflationary pressures, to name one—which 
would hold back U.S. export growth? 

No responsible economist has ever argued 
for the abolition of all tariffs overnight since 
the ensuing short-run dislocations in pat- 
terns of consumption, production, and em- 
ployment could send the economy into a 
severe tailspin, internally. Moreover, in the 
present conjuncture, such action could bank- 
rupt us externally as well. But it is the in- 
flationists in our midst and the growth-at- 
any-cost advocates who make the laudable 
venture in even gradual tariff reduction so 
risky. 

The issue is not tariff reform or no tariff 
reform. It is whether we should have tariff 
reform with, or tariff reform without inter- 
nal fiscal, monetary, and economic reforms. 
The American people need to be alerted to 
the administration’s deceitful attempt to 
befuddle the issues in noble rhetoric; to 
have it believed that tariffs can be lowered 
(with impunity) while at the same time the 
Nation continues its present inflationary 
course—Federal budget deficits and the cod- 
dling of labor bosses—unaltered. The one 
word which seems not to be present in the 
vocabulary of the New Frontier is “priorities.” 
Everything is demanded, and promised, at 
once from a landing on the moon, medi- 
care for the aged, Federal aid for the col- 
leges, foreign aid for India, shorter work- 
weeks with higher pay, more subsidies for 
everybody. 

According to the sOphisticated reasoning of 
some, unless we Americans join the Com- 
mon Market, we shall perish economically. 
Join it, by lowering our tariffs, and we shall 
be saved. This is not true. None of the na- 
tions now members of the Common Market 
were made economically virtuous by reason 
of their membership in that economic en- 
tity. They were virtuous, or returned to vir- 
tue (witness the case of France), prior to 
and as a condition of such membership. Nor 
can the United States expect to succeed, in- 
side or outside of the Common Market, un- 
less it mends its domestic ways. 

The battle for tariff reform is the wrong 
battle being fought on the wrong battle- 


field. 
PATRICK M. BoARMAN, 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
Bucknell University. 
A Bustness Views TARIFFS 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

The lack of constructive argument on the 
proposed Kennedy tariff bill has anyone 
with a real acquaintance of our trading con- 
ditions abroad aghast at the naivete with 
which this measure has been accepted. 

My claim to speak is based on nearly 30 
years of business activity all over the world— 
particularly in Europe. I have just returned 
from another month in Europe, where I 
made a particular effort to inquire into the 
European Common Market and its effect on 
us. 
First, we are being fed the theory—as a 
fact—that the European Common Market is 
a success, and that we better get in now 
while we can. This is simply not true. 

Trade barriers are still up between the 
members of the European Common Market 
and will not be eliminated for another 5 
years, if then. The elimination is slow, step 
by slow step; already, many exceptions are 
being acted on which will result, in my opin- 
ion, in never bringing about a pure customs 
union. 

Our own legislation, although supposed to 
span a period of 5 years, gives President 
Kennedy's Tariff Commission acceleration 
power—if they want it. We could very well, 
under the hazy idea of the importance of 
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immediacy, go out ahead of the Common 
Market and cause the destruction of our pro- 
tection. Furthermore, the European Com- 
mon Market is at present a fairly well bal- 
anced unit with Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium supplying industrial products, while 
Luxembourg, Italy, and Holland supply agri- 
cultural. No one can forecast what will hap- 
pen when England with her industrial po- 
tential begins to compete industrially, or 
when Norway and Sweden compete agricul- 
turally. In a word, the European Common 
Market is at present in a state of flux and 
will be for some time, yet we are being im- 
portuned to take out at least a partial part- 
nership in this unknown quantity. 

Second, the political implications of our 
partial or, some day, full partnership with 
Europe have never been brought out, pre- 
sumably because it is felt better tactics to 
let that happen gradually. 

However, it is absolutely clear in Europe 
that political overtones are already acted 
upon. Some of these ideas are socialistic in 
the extreme, and if America were either a 
part or full partner, and that is the direc- 
tion, it would ultimately cause a loss of a 
great part of our sovereignty. 

For example, European Common Market 
officials are now proposing that labor fringe 
benefits be averaged up to the level of the 
most advanced member, on the basis that it 
would give those countries without such ben- 
efits an unfair economic advantage. America 
might, therefore, some day be in a position 
where, in order to hold a market within 
this zone, we could be forced to surrender 
certain rights of choice simply because, un- 
less we did, we could be considered in un- 
fair competition. We might have to give up 
economic advantages on which we depend. 

Third, the effect’ of tariff cuts in the 
United States is much too quickly and 
vaguely put aside. 

Considerable credibility is being given to 
the fact that labor rates in the European 
Common Market will come up to meet ours. 
This is simply not true. In our company we 
employ skilled mechanical engineers and 
draftsmen at an average rate of $700 a 
month, They are the best in our industry, 
and probably in the world, but last month 
in Europe I checked the rates on these men’s 
opposite numbers in Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and England, and the rate was never 
over $200 a month. 

Even assuming a 100-percent increase in 
efficiency for the Americans, that still means 
we are nearly 100 percent over the European 
cost in this field. How can we hope to com- 
pete in Europe with this disadvantage, par- 
ticularly with mass-produced products 
where labor is unskilled? 

We have had tariffs for a long time. They 
are part of our calculations as an economic 
fact, and even if wrong, cannot be quickly 
altered without considerable adjustment. We 
have had the Reciprocal Trade Act since 
Roosevelt's time and generally it has allowed 
for an orderly adjustment of these matters. 

This act already permits our Government 
to negotiate with others and to make 
arrangements with due hearings to inter- 
ested parties, but it does in addition one 
thing that Mr. Kennedy's new bill proposes 
to change. It allows Congress to have some 
control of the procedure. In the new legis- 
lation, under the guise of the requirement 
for more efficient negotiation with the 
European Common Market, the new Tariff 
Commission will report to Congress. This 
means centralization of control in the Execu- 
tive over tariffs and a surrender to the 
Executive of the power of Congress. 

Section 8 of the Constitution gives to Con- 
gress, and only to Congress, the right to 
impose duties and to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations. James Monroe, who was 
responsible for this clause, named it as the 
most important in the Constitution, because 
it gave to Congress, the direct representa- 
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tive of the people, the power to adjust 
inequities. 

I am horrified at the lack of thought given 
to this subject. It seems to me every Ameri- 
can should ask himself what this would mean 
to him personally. 

Why, for example, when our favorable 
balance of trade of $5 billion is eaten up 
by foreign aid and spending abroad, do we 
use this solution for attempting to cure our 
excessive foreign-aid commitments? 

Why should we not wait until the Euro- 
pean Common Market becomes successful 
before we start tearing up our own system? 
We certainly can negotiate in 3 or 4 years 
as well as today. 

What political implications are involved 
for us in the future, when we may have to 
follow our economic commitments which 
have been made in Europe? 

Finally, does anyone really believe that 
increased imports of textiles from Belgium, 
electronic equipment from France, electrical 
components from Holland, machinery from 
Germany and clothing from Italy at lower 
prices than American products, are really 
going to solve our problems? 

Bruce L. SIMPSON, 
President, 
National Engineering Co. 


Viewing the 2d Session of the 87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, many 
partisan commentaries have been pub- 
lished in the past few weeks on the as- 
sets and liabilities of the 2d session of 
the 87th Congress. For an intelligent 
and accurate viewpoint of the conduct 
and progress of this session, I submit the 
following column by William S. White 
which has appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of Wednesday, March 21, 
1962. 

Dornc THE Necessary THINGS WELL—HicH 

Record Is PREDICTED ror CONGRESS IN 

QUALITY AND PRUDENCE OF ACTIONS 


(By William S. White) 


This is going to be a Congress that did a 
few superlatively big things superlatively 
well—these things and very little else. 

If weighed up for quality, for prudence, 
and for a sense of world responsibility, its 
record will come out high. If weighed up 
for mere quantity production, for breath- 
less innovations at home, for reformist do- 
mestic legislation, its record will come out 
low. 

It will be a “do-nothing" Congress only 
to those who want many dubious things 
done in a great hurry and hurrah. And, 
oddly enough, for a congressional election 
year, it will be one of the least partisan 
Congresses in memory. On the compelling 
issues, the minority Republicans will be 
about as decisive as the Democrats. 

All these forecasts can now be made with 
confidence, even though 5 or 6 months may 
well lie between now and congressional ad- 
journment. 

For the pattern of performance is already 
pretty well set. The central motive among 
the moderate-minded politicians who run 
the show in both parties is simply to do 
what clearly must be done in this dangerous 
world, There is no intention to become in- 
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volved in a great many other things simply 
because some people, including some of 
President Kennedy's more academically lib- 
eral advisers, think they ought to be done. 
A In the category of must are the President's 
tone Military-economic aid and world 
© programs. Foreign aid will be ap- 
Proved in sound form. And Mr. Kennedy's 
8 for unexampled power to cut tariffs, 
enable this Nation to deal realistically 
With the vast lower tariff trading rising in 
among the Common Market nations, 
unexpectedly good shape. 

Tt is now possible to predict that he will 
Eet a big chunk of the authority he has 
le (it is plain, too, that the 
wetimate problems of those industries 

hich are abnormally yulnerable to foreign 
kompetition will get a fair hearing—and also 

ome direct help by way of reasonable sub- 
however described.) 

P is also possible to predict that the 
r Box of across-the-board Federal 
— to lower school education will not really 

Opened at all. There will be more Fed- 
thin assistance to higher education. But 

will be about the end of it. Too many 
complications lie in walt for the broader 
Plan of putting Federal aid down into grade 
School level. The greatest of these is the 
to tely complex question of Federal aid 

Church schools, 

Would it be constitutional? Nobody 
knows for sure, So there is a compelling 
i among the politicians to skip the 

e, at least for now, in the hope that 
Supreme Court will somehow soon give 
tnae guidance—and also take on a lot of 
Tesponsibility—in a fleld especially dif- 
ficult and risky in political and human terms. 
sib ical care for the old people? Pos- 
ly—just possibly—in some form. Gen- 
y, however, major social welfare legisla- 
Of all sorts is out of the window. 
short, this Congress is being run by 
responsible men, in both parties, to 
en this country to survive in the 
around us. It is not being run to 
and debatable legislative reforms 
this country. Such reforms in ordi- 
s might or might not be desirable. 
e such as this they are inoppor- 
irrelevant, 
gress does nothing more than to 
the, twin and indispensable tools of 
a war—foreign aid and foreign 
t can go home with a job well done, 
th these acts alone the President 
will be no loser. It is, as in base- 
t the number of piddling scratch 


that counts. It is the homers that drive 
runs. 


BEE Eg u FF A Fi 
1k e He 


Report on Atlantic Salmon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


5 Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
OSsed letter from Philip Harriman, 
dent of the Maine Atlantic Salmon 
ration, is an extremely interesting 
and informative report on the Atlantic 
Salmon, 


It was my privilege at one time to 
Serve as commissioner of sea and shore 
he es for the State of Maine, and I 

ve always retained a great interest in 
Aabeer vation and development of our 

eries. 


I am sure my colleagues will find this 
Worth reading, 
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MAINE ATLANTIC 
SALMON FEDERATION, 
Portiand, Maine, March 30, 1962. 
Hon, STANLEY R. TUPPER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you with refer- 
ence to the Atlantic salmon, known as the 
king of all game fish.” As you know, this 
fish was once plentiful in all rivers north 
of the Hudson River on the east coast, and, 
as you also know, due to the construction 
of dams and the pollution of our rivers, the 
Atlantic salmon became extinct in all but a 
few small streams in eastern Maine. 

Approximately 15 years ago, the restor- 
ation of this noble fish began when “Mother 
Nature,” in the form of floods, destroyed the 
remaining dams on these small, pollution- 
free streams in Washington County in eastern 
Maine, and today token runs of Atlantic 
salmon: have been reestablished in the 
Dennys, Machias, Pleasant, and Narraguagus 
Rivers as well as in the Sheepscot River in 
southern Maine, However, the once famous 
Penobscot and Kennebec Rivers, with their 
dams and pollution, and inadequate fish- 
ways, no longer support even token runs of 
salmon. And no longer does the first fish 
of the season taken on rod and reel from 
the famous Bangor Pool on the Penobscot 
grace the table of the President of the 
United States, because, the Bangor Pool is 
a thing of the past and the Penobscot is a 
dead“ river. 

The restoration of the Atlantic salmon in 
the State of Maine is necessary and it must 
become a joint State and Federal responsi- 
bility. The present restoration effort being 
made by the Maine Sea-Run Salmon Com- 
mission is inadequate, due in part to limited 
funds. The assistance being provided by the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service at ite Craig 
Brook Hatchery Is also inadequate due to 
limited funds. 

The Atlantic salmon must be restored be- 
cause of its tremendous economic potential 
in the State of Maine. For proof of this 
economic potential we have only to turn 
to the neighboring Maritime Provinces of 
Canada, 

In New Brunswick, a study titled “Eco- 
nomic Benefits of the Atlantic Salmon to 
the Province of New Brunswick,“ which was 
prepared by Eugene Grasberg of the depart- 
ment of economics and political science of 
the University of New Brunswick, indicated 
that the total New Bruswick income from 
the Atlantic salmon resource was $1,999,900. 
This total income represents an average year 
in the midfifties and includes income from 
both sport and commercial fishing for sal- 
mon, processing and retailing from 
Federal expenditure on research and proteo- 
tion. Of this $1,999,900 total, the revenue 
from sport fishing alone was $1,144,125 rep- 
resenting expenditures by anglers for food 
and lodging, guides, fishing equipment, 
clothing, china, car repairs, licenses, etc. 

In Quebec, a similar study was prepared 
by George Mahuex, professor of zoology at 
Laval University. This study, titled “Atlan- 
tic Salmon in the Economy of the Province 
of Quebec,” indicated that the total annual 
economic value of salmon in Quebec ex- 
pressed as personal income for residents was 
$2,498,000. Of this total, revenue from sport 
fishing was $1,900,000. 

In order to preserve this valuable resource, 
the Canadian Provincial and Federal Govern- 
ments are spending approximately $1 million 
annually in the Maritime Provinces on fish- 
eries research, hatcheries, stocking and pro- 
tection. 

As an example of the progressive policies 
of the Canadian Government in preserving 
and improving its salmon resource (in this 
particular case the Pacific salmon) let us 
consider the million-dollar Big Qualicum 
River project as I have summarized it below 
from the January 1961 and 1962 issues of the 
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Trade News, a publication of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries of Canada. 

“The largest single salmon development 
project of its kind ever undertaken is under 
construction on the Big Qualicum River, 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia, Canada. 
Basically, the project will create a con- 
trolled-flow’ river system on the Big Quali- 
cum River; it will cost in excess of $1 
million. 

“The Big Qualicum River, like Maine's 
Atlantic salmon streams, is subject to flash 
flood and drought. During spawning and 
incubation periods, waterflow has ranged 
from a trickle of 15 cubic feet per second 
to freshets of over 7,000 cubic feet per second 
with resultant reduction in egg-to-fry sur- 
vival. Fisheries personnel recommend a 
flow of 200 cubic feet per second during the 
spawning period. 

“The Big Qualicum project, in addition to 
water control over the entire river’s system, 
will include facilities which permit manipu- 
lation of water temperatures throughout the 
system; in fact, during warm water periods 
the river temperature can be lowered by as 
much as 9°. The project will also include 
artificial spawning areas. 

“Canadian Department of Fisheries biol- 
ogists say that the Big Qualicum project will 
contribute to increased salmon production. 
If this increased production is realized, the 
$1,250,000 being invested in the river deyel- 
opment will be returned, in a relatively 
short time, in the form of increased earn- 
ings in the commercial fisheries. 

“The department of fisheries regards the 
Big Qualicum River project as one of the 
most significant developments in the realm 
of fish culture ever undertaken. The project 
is the only one of its kind known to Cana- 
dian authorities; it may well be the first 
time in history that a complete river system 
has been harnessed in this fashion. 

The members of the Maine Atlantic 
Salmon Federation are of the opinion that 
the Atlantic salmon can be successfully re- 
stored in Maine rivers. We are also of the 
opinion that the successful restoration of the 
Atlantic salmon represents an economic po- 
tential of more than $1 million annually in 
terms of revenue to residents of Maine from 
sport fishing alone. In addition there would 
be the tremendous recreational value to the 
residents of other States, particularly in the 
Northeast, a value which is difficult to ex- 
press in terms of dollars and cents. 

If we are ever to reach this potential, we 
must follow the example of the Canadians 
and provide Federal funds for Atlantic 
salmon restoration programs. We must 
have fisheries research, more hatcheries, and 
water-control projects similar to the Big 
Qualicum project but on a smaller scale. 

We should start with closer cooperation 
between the Maine Sea-Run Salmon Com- 
mission and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, expanded facilities at the Craig Brook 
Federal Hatchery, and a water-control proj- 
ect on the Dennys or Narraguagus River. 

Without Federal funds the Atlantic 
salmon cannot be successfully restored in 
the State of Maine. 

Sincerely, 
PHIL HARRIMAN, President. 


Correction of Speech Is Noted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in these remarks a letter to 
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the editor which was written by Mr. 
Murray D. Lincoln, President of the Na- 
tionwide Insurance Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Lincoln spoke at a meeting 
of the American Association for the 
United Nations on March 12 and was in- 
correctly quoted by the Washington Post, 

Mr. Lincoln has been noted through- 
out his life for his outspoken beliefs. 
We do not agree on various matters and 
that is as it should be. However, we 
are in complete agreement on the fact 
that every effort should be made to 
achieve accurate reporting and when in- 
correct accounts are published every ef- 
fort should be made to set the record 
straight. 

Mr. Lincoln's letter is as follows: 

Manch 14, 1962. 
‘The EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. i 

Dear Sm: The headline and lead para- 
graphs on your story reporting my speech to 
the American Association for the United 
Nations, March 12, gave a very much dis- 
torted interpretation of what I said. 

The five-column headline declared: 
“CARE FOOD PARCELS TO RED CHINA URGED" 

“Murray D. Lincoln, board chairman of 
CARE, said yesterday that consideration 
should be given to sending CARE packages 
to Communist China. ‘Food should be used 
wherever there are hungry people’, Lincoln 
declared. ‘We must let human sympathy, 
as well as our own conscience dictate what we 
should do.“ 

The question directed to me was a general 
question about whether American food sur- 
pluses should be sold to Red China and no 
reference was made to CARE. I pointed out 
that while this was a highly controversial 
question that I thought our sympathies and 
our conscience should be an important con- 
sideration in what we do. This was in 
reference to the sale of surplus wheat to 
China, 

Your reporter probably didn’t understand 
just how CARE operates and how it would 
have to operate if it were asked to provide 
food for Red China. 

It is my own belief that Red China would 
not accept CARE packages. Over the last 
15 years CARE has operated only in coun- 
tries where we are Invited to come in and 
help. We serve only where the host govern- 
ment will give CARE a contract which au- 
thorizes CARE personnel (U.S. citizens) to 
supervise directly the distribution of CARE 
packages. The government must also agree 
that there shall be no discrimination against 
the recipients of CARE packages and no 
political use made of the packages. 

CARE is anxious to help hungry people 
everywhere. But we have a responsibility 
to our contributors to deliver their contri- 
butions effectively and efficiently, and to 
give them a full and complete report on how 
their money was used in the countries they 
designated. 

We would not send CARE food packages 
donated by individuals to Red China unless 
the donor specified that was the country to 
which they wished their contribution to be 
made, Our operation would have to be un- 
der the conditions which prevall in all the 
countries in which CARE operates. 

Because there are many, many thousands 
of contributors to CARE who read the Wash- 
ington Post, I hope you will devote the 
= Rann to clarifying this very important 
matter. 


Munear D. LINCOLN, President. 
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My Responsibilities as an American 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing essay was written by a high school 
student in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio. Anyone who reads it can 
understand why it was a winner in the 
essay contest sponsored by the Ohio De- 
partment of the American Legion. It 
gives one the assurance that the coming 
generation has an abiding of respect for 
America and a definite feeling of re- 
sponsibility as citizens. The author is 
Jeff Grummel, Mohawk High School, 
Sycamore, Ohio. 

My RESPONSIBILITIES AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


A nation’s strength lies In the character of 
its people, in their willingness to sacrifice 
leisure, comfort, and a share of their talents, 
for the welfare of the nation of which they 
are a part. 

The Declaration of Independence states our 
birthright as American citizens. The Con- 
stitution, likewise, indicates that the bless- 
ings of liberty are the heritage of our nation. 
It is our responsibility to help preserve these 
liberties, not take them for granted. 

I am a freshman in high school. Today I 
am learning more about my obligations when 
I reach the “desired age of twenty-one” and 
accept these duties as a citizen. 

My home is first on the list. I must share 
in the work, regardless of how much I feel 
the tasks are below“ my young man's ideas. 

My school is another. Here, I want to 
assume the responsibility of being on time 
to classes and complete my assignments as 
required. These alone will help lighten my 
teachers’ burdens. I want to assist with all 
organizations by being an alert and active 
member, and enter sports with enthusiasm 
and a never-die spirit, although I may not 
be one of the best players. I feel that every 
day profitably spent in school will help me 
better understand my place in America. I 
must realize that America is made up of in- 
dividuals, each with his part as a citizen. I 
must learn my part. 

Just as important is my duty to my 
church. My faith will lead me toward being 
a regular member of Sunday school, church, 
choir, and youth fellowship. 

I must remember that the simple right to 
vote cost other human beings much. Per- 
haps they had no thought of me, but were 
concerned with the making of their America. 
I have what they made. To take this right 
to vote for granted is the first step to losing 
it. With this privilege I must study, very 
carefully, the candidates for each office from 
local to county, State, and finally national 
offices. Privilege and responsibility go hand 
in hand. 

Another is my obligation to my com- 
munity. I will run for office if I am chosen, 
and will do my very best if elected. I will 
pay all taxes that are yoted for by the peo- 
ple. This ls my community, a small part 
of great America, and I want everyone to 
enjoy it. Thus, each day I will try to make 
it a better place in which to live. 

A good citizen is not a selfish citizen. I 
must remember my duty to others less fortu- 
nate than I. I must be considerate of the 
people in other countries who are fighting 
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communism, hunger, poverty, and disease. 
These people want to be democratic and en- 
joy living in a free world, too. To them I owe 
all the financial and moral support I can 
give, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

To be a good American citizen is the most 
important job of my future. Now, I must 
learn the why of America. Why I have been 
granted life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, privileges no other person in the 
world can have. Then, and only then, I can 
look up with pride and dignity and say to 
the world, “I have helped assume my re- 
sponsibilities as an American citizen.” 

JEFF GRUMMEL. 


The Real Extremists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the favorite pasttimes of today is to 
take a word or a combination of words, 
that in themselves are quite innocuous, 
and give them an evil interpretation. 
The prescription is to keep repeating the 
formula until it sticks in everyone's 
mind as an insult. 

The worst thing to call anyone today 
is an extremist. No one quite knows 
why, but everyone thinks it is an insult. 

The following editorial by Mr. David 
Lawrence appeared in the April 2d issue 
of U.S. News & World Report. It proves 
that extremists exist on the right and on 
the left, up and down, and in and out, 
and that they are objectionable only 
when they are not our particular brand 
of extremist: 

THe REAL EXTREMISTS 
(By David Lawrence) 

We hear a good deal nowadays about ex- 
tremists—those who brand as Communists 
other persons who are not Communists. 
Name-calling, however, while deplorable, 
doesn’t do as much harm to the American 
people as a whole as do the extremists in 
RoD ofice who would disregard the Consti- 
tution. 

For there is a trend today toward circum- 
vention of the Constitution. Scarcely 4 
month goes by that some new legislative 
measure or Executive order isn’t proposed 
which seeks to get around the Constitution. 

The argument recently espoused in all seri- 
ousness as an alibi by some people inside and 
outside Government is that amending the 
Constitution is a laborious and slow process. 
The point is made that “times have changed" 
and that some of the doctrines of past dec- 
ades in the fleld of law have become obso- 
lete. 

Oddly enough, that’s exactly the excuse 
Nikita Khrushchey gives for abrogating the 
allled agreements made in 1945 to insure un- 
restricted access to Berlin. He says these 
agreements are outmoded. 

Is it right for one party to an agreement 
to declare arbitrarily that he will no longer 
abide by its terms because he decides it Is 
obsolete? 

The people of the Thirteen Original States, 
by a compact with each other, gave up cer- 
tain rights and delegated them to a central. 
government. All powers not enumerated in 
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the Constitution as having been delegated to 
the Pederal Government were specifically re- 
Served to the States respectively, or to the 
People." This is the language of the 10th 
amendment. Why Is this agreement so per- 
Sistently violated? 

People at any time wish to change 
na Constitution, it can be amended by a 
'WO-thirds vote of Congress followed by acts 
of ratification by three-fourths of the States. 

But we hear today that this is too cumber- 
Some a method and that it takes too much 
time. Yet some amendments have gone 

h from congressional action to State 
Tatification in less than a year. 
The truth is that where there is substan- 
Opposition to an amendment, it natu- 
Tally isn't approved. 
8 Unfortunately, our record as a Nation Is 
lan, clean. The 14th amendment was not 
Sally inserted in the Constitution. The 
Same Southern States which were considered 
eligible members of the Union when—after 
4 Civil War was over they ratified the 
th amendment abolishing slavery were 
then punished by Congress for refusing to 
ratity the 14th amendment. Ratification 
accomplished by legislative coercion of 
the States by Congress and at the point of 
the bayonet by armed forces stationed in the 
State ‘legislatures. Yet this same 14th 
ent is the basis of most of the exec- 
Utive orders on civil rights today. The Su- 
e Court has never consented to pass 
the validity of the method used to 
Tatify the 14th amendment, though the 
Court has accepted cases challenging the 
Validity of other amendments. 
ntly a new trend toward usurpation 
Of power has arisen. It seeks by executive 
Order, or by the passage of new laws, to 

Wart or ignore the plainly written provi- 

us of the Constitution. 

President Kennedy sent a bill to Congress 
à few weeks ago proposing a far-reaching 

ange in the handling of tariffs. The Ex- 
cutive would fix the duties and commodity 
Juotas—a power granted by the Constitution 
Oniy to Congress. The bill, now before the 

Ways and Means Committee, provides, 
Moreover, that presidential determinations 
be be final and conclusive and shall not 

Subject to review by any court.” 

4 should the people be deprived of ju- 
mn review when they are the victims of 
egality in the application of trade laws? 

Also the Kennedy administration has just 
Signed treaties with 24 countries on trade 
Telations, but does not intend to submit 

ese agreements to the Senate for ratifica- 

by a two-thirds vote. 

Executive orders have been issued, more- 
Wer in civil rights matters, on many of which 
Congress itself has refused to pass laws. 
Thus, by Executive order, purchase contracts 
Or goods or services can be withheld by the 
t ent from any business which re- 

to accept the Government's dictation 

ie the number of employees of a particu- 

color that the contractor or subcontractor 
May hire, 

It certainly is a form of extremism to sub- 
Stitute Executive orders for the laws of 
Congress, 

i is bred by extremism. We 
aa have less trouble with the malcon- 
nts in our midst if the spirit and letter of 
Constitution were observed. 
en the method of amending the document 
too cumbersome, let the people by the 
donstitutional method change it. But let's 
face the face that new extremists have arisen 
believe that the executive order can 
ob vent the Constitution if the stated 
is jective merely has popular appeal. This 
tt government by emotion—by extremism. 
tutte not government by a written consti- 
n. 
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Needed: Increased Funds for Cooperative 
Extension Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the tre- 
mendous accomplishments of American 
agriculture are well known today. Wide- 
spread use of technological information 
has played a major part in this truly 
magnificent success story. And an or- 
ganization which has carried a heavy 
responsibility in this area through the 
past half century has been the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. 

As the name implies, the Cooperative 
Extension Service is a cooperative en- 
deavor between the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant colleges. 
I have been greatly impressed with the 
work of the Extension Service in my 
State of Alabama for the past many 


years. I have supported the program 
wholeheartedly. I want to see it ade- 
quately financed. 


In checking into the present financial 
support for the Extension Service, I find 
that the Federal Government has been 
carrying a smaller and smaller share of 
the financing. Yet, at the same time the 
Cooperative Extension Service is being 
asked by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to carry increased educational 
responsibilities in connection with De- 
partment programs. 

At the present, only 37 percent of the 
funds for the Cooperative Extension 
Service come from Federal sources. This 
contrasts with 59 percent of the money 
originating from Federal sources in 1936. 
As late as 1947, the Federal Government 
was providing at least 50 percent of the 
funds for this Service. 

The legislative history of the Smith- 
Lever Act and the memorandum of un- 
derstanding between the land-grant col- 
leges and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture all stress the cooperative nature 
of Extension work and are strongly sug- 
gestive of equal responsibility for the fi- 
nancing of this work. But the increase 
in Federal appropriations has been less 
than one-half that provided by the States 
and local governments in the period 
since 1950. Actually $40,047,000 of in- 
creased Federal appropriation would be 
required to equal the appropriations from 
States and local sources today. 

Current salary scales in Extension 
make it difficult to attract and hold per- 
sonnel that can best serve the needs of 
the people. Certainly salaries for Ex- 
tension workers need to be commensu- 
rate with those of individuals employed 
in other occupations which require a 
similar level of training. But this does 
not appear to be the case. Studies have 
been made which show that the average 
salaries of Extension workers are now 
well below those of other Federal em- 
ployees in the Department of Agriculture 
where the same level of training and 
competency is required. 
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Furthermore, classified civil service 
employees have received “across-the- 
board” or automatic salary increases of 
51.8 percent since 1950. Federal funds 
have provided an average increase of 8.1 
percent of the salaries of cooperative 
Extension workers. And if all of the 
nonearmarked funds appropriated to 
Extension had been used for salary im- 
provement—which would have left none 
for increased operating costs—this would 
have provided an increase of only 12.8 
percent in the salaries of Extension 
workers since 1950. 

So it is apparent that this organiza- 
tion—the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice—which has served farmers and so- 
ciety so well is at a serious disadvantage 
because of lack of financing. I know 
that this inadequate financing shows up 
in my own State of Alabama where the 
average county extension worker draws 
an annual salary of $5,768. These are 
dedicated well-trained people who fre- 
quently find it desirable to move into 
other areas of agriculture work where 
the pay is better and the work less de- 
manding. Last year the turnover of 
county extension workers in my State 
was more than 13 percent. 

The Cooperative Extension Service in 
Alabama has carried out a program of 
great economic and social significance to 
the people of my State. One important 
facet of the program is 4-H Club work 
in which more than 125,000 young people 
received training last year. I want to 
see the club work along with the other 
parts of the extension program move 
ahead even more rapidly in the future. 
I believe the recent increased emphasis 
on programs of economic development 
by the Extension Service in Alabama 
provides one of the great opportunities 
for betterment of our people in the years 
immediately ahead. 

This will require additional finances. 
I wish to strongly support the $12 million 
increase in Federal funds requested by 
the Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges for this important 
work. 


Documentation of a Young Man’s Service 
in the Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of publicity recently 
about the reactions of members of the 
Armed Forces to their service require- 
ments. One young man from the Dis- 
trict I represent was so impressed with 
his contribution to the Air Force that he 
documented it for use by his superiors. 
It not only reveals a refreshing interest 
in military obligation but also might be 
the beginning of a practice that could 
prove helpful to new recruits. I take the 
liberty of including in my remarks the 
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following excerpts from a letter which 
this young man wrote his father: 

The thought which continually passes 
through my mind ls this: That unless the 
people in our armed services are willing to 
preserve their work and their accomplish- 
ments in writing, their successors in office 
will have gained little from what their prede- 
cessors have done. This became evident to 
me at my last post which, as you know, was 
at Sandia Base at Albuquerque. I began to 
realize at the end of my first year that much 
of the value of what I was doing would be 
lost unless it was put down in writing for 
the benefit of my successor. Accordingly, 
during my last 3 years at Sandia Base, I 
tried to study my job and my responsibili- 
ties in detail and with great care. I had to 
make a lot of decisions, and gradually I de- 
veloped a sort of philosophy in regard to the 
job and its responsibilities. When I left 
Sandia Base last summer, I placed in the 
hands of my immediate superior a document 
of some 60 typewritten pages which reviewed 
my work, my job and my philosophy in re- 
gard to it. My sole objective was to con- 
dense my 3 years of military experience into 
something which would be of value to new 
and inexperienced men who were sent to 
Sandia Base and who were expected to carry 
on the work from where I had left off. I 
would like to have had such a document 
handed to me when I arrived at Sandia 5 
years ago, for it would have saved me and 
the Government endless hours of study and 
work. Now I hope a lot of that can be saved 
for my successors. 


Residual Oil Import Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, residual 
oil import restrictions remain one of 
New England’s most pressing problems. 

In the face of unanimous entreaties 
on the part of the New England con- 
gressional delegation, the administra- 
tion continues its policy of limiting the 
quantity of fuel oil which may be im- 
ported from abroad. 

In the face of its stated policy of en- 
couraging freer trade, the administra- 
tion continues to choke off the supply 
of heating oil available to our industries, 
our electric utilities, our schools, our 
hospitals, and our other public buildings. 

In the face of rising prices resulting 
from restricted and controlled supplies, 
the administration has failed to lift this 
burden from New England consumers. 

In the face of all manner of studies, 
investigations, reports, and recom- 
mendations—including those authored 
by its own agencies—the administfation 
has ignored conclusions that present 
federally imposed restrictions on re- 
sidual oil imports are penalizing New 
Englanders without assisting the oil in- 
dustry the restrictions were designed to 
protect. 

In the face of pious protestations to 
the effect that Federal trade policies 
would not be instruments of partisan 
politics, the administration continues to 
play one section of our economy against 
another. 
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Mr. Speaker, the restrictions on resid- 
ual oil imports further but one interest— 
that of the coal industry, which hopes 
to preserve a noncompetitive industrial 
fuel market. Limited residual oil sup- 
plies, it is hoped, will contribute to more 
customers paying higher prices for an 
alternative fuel—coal. 

Now, we agree that coal producers 
have serious problems, but we insist that 
these problems not be attacked in such 
a way as to present other problems to 
other consumers. Let us approach the 
crisis in the coal industry fairly and 
squarely. Let us not attempt to make 
New England pay indirectly for the 
problems faced by Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Virginia. 

With these thoughts in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, I commend the attention of my 
colleagues to a letter addressed to Sec- 
retary Udall on behalf of the New Eng- 
land Council by its executive vice presi- 
dent, Gardner A. Caverly. The House 
is familiar with the work of New Eng- 
land Council, its reputation and respon- 
sible approach to regional economic 
problems. Once again NEC asks to be 
heard on the issue of residual oil im- 
ports and I respectfully urge my col- 
leagues to consider carefully its plea, 
which I now make available for the 
RECORD. 

Tue New ENGLAND CoUNCIL, 
Boston, Mass. 
Hon. Srewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Intertor, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sin: The New England Council is a 
nonpartisan organization, representing all 
aspects of the New England economy, It 
was established in 1925 at the request of 
the six New England Governors and serves 
today as secretariat for the New England 
Governors Conference. In addition, the 
council provides a number of services to 
the State governments, working principal- 
ly in the area of interstate cooperation. It 
is concerned, of course, with Federal legis- 
lation and administrative actions as they 
may affect the economy of our region, Made 
up of representatives from industry, labor, 
educational and farm groups, as well as the 
State governments, the council is concerned 
solely with regional development and with 
the improvement of the New England 
economy. 

You have asked for comments on the 
proposed changes in the oil import regula- 
tions which appeared in the Federal Register 
of March 1, 1962. The council is reluctant 
to comment on the proposed changes and 
announced quotas for the next 12 months 
because of its strong belief that nothing 
short of a complete removal of the quota 
will be of significant benefit to the consum- 
ers and the country. 

Press reports indicate that the fuel pro- 
ducing industries are either happy or, at 
worst, diffident about the proposed 
indeed the coal industry claims a victory 
of sorts, asserting that the p: regu- 
lations and announced quotas will stabilize 
their east coast market for at least a year. 

Mr. Secretary, if this is so, then this a 
disastrous defeat for fuel users in the east 
coast because it guarantees a continuation 
of a noncompetitive industrial fuel market, 
a condition which must be offensive to any- 
one in an administration dedicated to 
furthering our ability to compote in the 
world markets, 

So long as there are quotas and quota 
regulations, there will be dislocations in dis- 
tribution, added cost of distribution, and a 
price penalty on fuel users in the United 
States, These added costs make the differ- 
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ence between profit and loss in many seg- 
ments of the New England economy, already 
suffering from many well-known geographi- 
cal disadvantages. Continued regulation of 
a critical raw material such as oil may deter 
our ability to enter into a free world alliance 
which will grow together as opposed to one 
that grows apart, 

The OEP price surveys have consistently 
pointed out the price differential which 
exists on the east coast between bonded and 
nonbonded oil. This differential never 
existed before the quota program and will 
not disappear until this program is discon- 
tinued, 

We appreciate the fact that the Interior 
Department intends to make every effort to 
see that domestic shortages do not occur and 
to see that every user receives an abundant 
supply at reasonable prices. Under any 
quota system, however, this laudable objec- 
tive simply can never be achieved. There 
have been repeated instances which have 
been brought to the attention of your De- 
partment where residual fuel oll was not 
available to supply consumers. Your own 
price statistics reveal a steady increase in 
price since the quota system was imposed. 
If there is any doubt as to the harmful 
effects of the quota program in terms of 
shortages of supply and price Increases, we 
would be more than happy to supply specific 
data to you. 

In summary, no adjustments in the level 
of imports and no plan of controlled distri- 
bution short of a totally free market can 
cure the evils of the quota program. The 
changes which you are recommending are 
merely palliatives; they do not bring about 
basic solutions. Accordingly we urge you to 
recommend complete removal of the quota 
restrictions which impose a heavy discrimi- 
natory penalty on consumers small and large 
and merely prepetuate the big cartels by 
destroying a free competitive market, 

Very truly yours, 
GARDNER A, CAVERLY, 
Executive Vice President. 


The Court Does It Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a per- 
ceptive editorial which appeared in the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch on 
March 28, 1962. 

The editorial follows: 

THE COURT DOES Ir AGAIN 

Article X: "The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Under-representation of rapidly growing 
urban areas in State legislatures has become 
a national disgrace. Because of this deval- 
uation of votes in cities and suburban areas 
(which often pay the lion’s share of State 
taxes), the inequity in effect approaches 
“taxation without representation.” 

In Tennessee, for example, the 3,454 resi- 
dents of rural Moore County have one vote 
in the house, whereas Memphis, with 627,019 
residents, elects only 8 members—1 for every 
78,000 residents. 

This absurd and disgraceful state of affairs 
resulted from the Tennessee legislators’ re- 
fusal, for the past 60 years, to reapportion— 
despite the State constitution’s mandatory 
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requirement calling for reapportionment ev- 
ery 10 years. 
A Urban voters of Tennessee appealed to the 
tate courts. Failing to find relief there, 
they took their case to a three-judge Federal 
district court. The court agreed that the 
Plaintiffs’ rights had been violated, but 
Stated that “the remedy in this situation 
Clearly does not lie with the (Federal) 
Courts." The decision was based on the 
U.S. Supreme Court's repeated refusal over 
the past 16 years to rule on intrastate po- 
tical matters. In doing so the High Court 
had properly refrained from hurdling the 
roadblock of limitations spelled out in ar- 
ticle X of the U.S. Constitution. 

On Monday, however, the Supreme Court, 

& 6-2 yote, ruled that the apportionment 
Of seats in State legislatures is a proper sub- 
ject for constitutional scrutiny—by Federal 
Courts. 

Justices Frankfurter and Harlan sharply 
dissented. Frankfurter warned that the 
Majority decision would not only lead Fed- 
eral Judges into “a mathematical quagmire,” 
but that public confidence in the judiciary’s 
authority would be impaired as a result of 
intervention in State political matters. 

He summed up the High Court's constitu- 
tlonal limitations in a paragraph which ap- 
Plies with equal force to the Court's trespass 
in the school decision in which he concurred 
8 years ago: 

“There is not under our Constitution a 
Judicial remedy for every political mischief. 
In a democratic soclety like ours, relief must 
Come through an aroused popular conscience 
that sears the conscience of the people's rep- 
sentatlves.“ 

And he reminded the Court's majority 
as he should have done in 1954—that— 

“Those who consider that continuing re- 
Spect for the Court's authority depends, in 
large measure, upon its wise exercise of self- 
Testraint and discipline in constitutional ad- 
Judication will view the decision with deep 
Concern.” 

It is a great pity that the six-vote majority 
failed to take this long range view, but in- 
Stead took a Judicial shortcut to effect what, 
under article X, should have been done by 
the legislators of Individual States, or by 
the people’s approval of a constitutional 
amendment designed to correct chronic in- 
quities in apportionment. 

As in its bombshell decision of 1954, the 

once again has abused its power, act- 
ing impetuously on the dangerous assump- 
tion that authoritarian means are justified 
by the ends. 


Obsolete Education and Dropouts 
Aggravate Automation Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times, 
Sunday, March 18, 1962: 

Uxenucate> YOUTH—OBSOLETE EDUCATION 
AND DROPOUTS AGGRAVATE AUTOMATION 
Crisis 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

Two on education and employ- 
Ment last week looked at the future job 
Market and the way in which the schools 
are preparing youth to enter it. Both saw 
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disaster unless attitudes and procedures are 
rapidly and radically changed. 

Mrs. Mary Conway Kohler, a member of 
President Kennedy's Committee on Youth 
Employment, completed a national survey 
on and jobs, financed by the 
Taconic Foundation (666 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19), and published a special report on 
“Youth and Work in New York City.” Eli 
E. Cohen, executive secretary of nongovern- 
mental National Committee on Employment 
of Youth (419 Park Avenue South, New 
York 16), reported on the problem during 
the annual meeting of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America, 

The gist of the problem is that the num- 
ber of Jobs which can be filled by unskilled 
labor or inadequately educated young people 
is declining steadily. Automatic elevators, 
for example, have displaced an estimated 
40,000 operators. But of every 100 young- 
sters of high school age, only 88 go to high 
school and almost half of these drop out be- 
fore graduation. In other words, 54 percent 
of all teenagers fail to get a high school 
diploma or, more important, a complete 
high school education. 

ISSUES “ 

Here are some of the issues of immediate 
national concern: 

(1) Lack of learning: Mr. Cohen points 
out that even if, by some magic, jobs could 
be created for the nearly 1 million unem- 
ployed youths (age 16 to 25), many would be 
unable to qualify or, having been hired, per- 
form well enough to be retained. 

“Some lack the rudimentary work skills, 
sense of responsibility, or acceptable work 
habits and attitudes,” Mr. Cohen said. Edu- 
cation requirements are rising everywhere. 
A generation ago, an elementary school 
diploma was considered adequate for many 
jobs. Today high school graduation is a 
minimum requirement for most. “I venture 
to predict that within the next 10 years post- 
high school education for 2 years—at a jun- 
ior college or technical institute—will re- 
place the high school diploma as a basic 
requirement,” he said. 

As & result, youth fits educationally inte 
three categries: first, the collegebound 
who, as a group, will do well in the job mar- 
ket; second, the high school graduates who, 
on the whole, will manage but not without 
some difficulty; third, the dropouts who, Mr. 
Cohen warns, “will find a most unwelcome 
reception.” 

MANY QUALIFIED 

Tragically, studies of dropouts show that 
70 percent have at least average intelligence 
and would be capable of completing high 
school. Between 6 and 13 percent are bright 
enough to do college work. i 

Unless the pattern changes, the Nineteen 
Sixties must be expected to produce 7.5 mil- 
lion school dropouts of whom 2.5 percent 
will not have gone beyond elementary school, 
Yet by 1965 there will be only five high- 
school graduates for every seven jobs requir- 
ing specific skills, while three unskilled 
workers will compete for every two jobs for 
which they qualify. 

(2) Discrimination: In every educational 
category, nonwhites will experience relative- 
ly greater difficulty in finding work. Only 
one man in ten in the work force is a Negro, 
but one in five of the unemployed is, says 
Mrs, Kohler. 

Mr. Cohen cites a Pennsylvania communty 
where Negro college graduates earn only 5 
cents an hour more than Negroes with an 
elementary school education, whereas Negro 
college graduates earn 7 cents an hour less 
than white Protestants with only an elemen- 
tary school education, 

On the encouraging side, however, pro- 
portionately more Negro youngsters are 
staying in school longer, with the result that 
the number of Negroes in desirable occupa- 
tions is steadily increasing. 

(3) Obsolete schooling: Mrs, Kohler’s In- 
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dictment begins with a lack of enough, or 

sufficiently trained, vocational guidance ex- 

perts. Since much guidance, furthermore, 

is concentrated in the eleventh and twelfth 

grades, those who need it most never benefit 

from it; most drop out by 10th grade. 
PROBLEM REMAINS 

Mrs. Kohler charges that, although many 
youngsters are dumped into vocational 
schools because they were unable to cope 
with the academic work, the “ancient 50-50 
formula of half the time spent on academic 
subjects, half in the shops” forces too many 
pupils to cope with the same subjects and 
the same teashing methods for at least half 
the time which have already proved unsuc- 
cessful with them. 

Although the service trades—dry cleaning, 
shoe repairing, home appliance repair, diner 
and lunchroom serving—are expanding, too 
few trade schools teach these skills. 

“Perhaps the worst indictment that can 
be made of vocational schooling is that it 
exists in a kind of fairyland that has not 
much relation to the real world of work,” 
Mrs. Kohler writes. Equipment is often ob- 
solete. 

Frequently there is no relationship be- 
tween the skills the trade schools teach and 
the actual requirements for Job entry. 

In other Instances the more intricate skills 
(repair of automatic transmission for auto 
mechanics) are taught first, the less skilled 
aspects of the job (body paint work) come 
later. Result: The less able, who drop out 
early, have inadequate knowledge of the de- 
manding skills, while the more elementary 
work might make them employable, 

The field of vocational training on which 
the greatest amount of money is spent— 
ironically is agriculture, the one with the 
most rapidly declining opportunities. 

4. Automation: Predictions are fraught 
with danger, but Mr. Cohen points out that 
in processing the last U.S. census, 50 statisti- 
clans handled the same job that 10 years 
earlier took 4,100. 

A report on education for automation, 
just published by the department of public 
instruction in Pennsylvania, stressed that 
automation will put a far greater premium 
on “the ability to read, think, and write in 
both words and numbers,” combined with 
a passion for accuracy. 

What are some of the answers? 

The Air Force likes to say, “If it works, 
it’s obsolete,” meaning that when something 
finally is built a better model is on the 
drawing board. The schools must, in a 
similar spirit, realine their education and 
training programs, not every generation but 
every year. Some employers and unions 
have done an excellent job of cooperating 
with the schools, but the majority must 
learn from the few—and do it without racial 
discrimination. 

FLEXIBLE APPROACH NEEDED 

Newcomers must be helped through highly 
flexible schools, without the traditional 
grades and prerequisites, as is being done in 
Milwaukee; underprivileged children must 
be salyaged, as is being done through the 
Higher Horizons program in New York City, 
which offers special guidance and cultural 
opportunities; “skill centers“ must retrain 
persons of all ages. 

Mr. Cohen warns that none of these efforts 
is sufficient without immediate public 
work and training programs for youth, as 
would be provided under the Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunity Act, a bill introduced 
in Congress this year. 

Finally, schools and colleges must adjust 
to the uncertainty and ferment of the future 
by teaching all young people far more effec- 
tively the techniques—with the help of 
books, television, recordings, and teaching 
machines—to teach, advance, retrain, and 
retreat themselves throughout their lives 
and careers, 
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Burma Patriot Charges U.S. State De- 
partment Actually Aids Southeast Asia 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including as a part of these remarks a 
very astute account of our State De- 
partment policy in Burma as told by an 
on-the-spot observer, Mr. Harry R. Hor- 
vitz. Mr. Horvitz is publisher of the 
Mansfield News-Journal and the Lorain 
Journal, two outstanding Ohio news- 
papers. 

During his recent trip to India and the 
Far East, Mr. Horvitz analyzed very 
closely the American foreign aid pro- 
gram and our general foreign policy. 
His article, which appeared in the Mans- 
field News-Journal on Sunday, March 18, 
1962, is a very sobering presentation and 
is very timely as we commence hearings 
once more on the foreign aid bill, The 
article follows: 

BURMA PATRIOT CHARGES U.S. STATE DEPART- 
MENT ACTUALLY Ams SOUTHEAST ASIA REDS 
(By Harry R. Horvitz) 

“The American State Department does 
not understand what is happening in Asia, 
and in many cases is actually aiding Com- 
munist aggression.” 

With these shocking words an angry and 
indiscreet Burmese patriot echoed the views 
of a large number of Asians who are vitally 
worried that the United States is losing Asia 
to communism. 

. He was a troubled old man who has spent 
his life in his country’s service. His knowl- 
edge of recent history and actual political 
conditions was complete and accurate. 

Earlier the American Ambassador to 
Burma, John Scott Everton, had spoken with 
great optimism of conditions in the country, 
The Ambassador, at a press conference for 
American newspapermen, described the sta- 
bility of the Burmese Government. Everton 

Prime Minister U Nu as a strong 
political leader as well as a great moral force 
in the country. He was enthusiastic about 
Burma's economic progress. He felt that the 
Government was very democratic and that 
all basic freedoms were being maintained. 
According to Everton, the Communists were 
getting weaker all the time. 

Just 5 weeks after the American Ambassa- 
dor painted this optimistic picture, a tough 
anti-Red general, Ne Win, overthrew the 
Burmese Government because of economic 
and political crises. General Win's actions 
appear to have been welcomed by the Bur- 
mese people, many of whom deplored the 
rapid economic deterioration of their country 
and the strong shift toward communism. 

Later news reports have verified that in- 
formation furnished by the Burmese pa- 
triot was accurate; that furnished by the 
American Ambassador inaccurate. 

The actual situation in Burma at the time 
of the military coup was that the company 
was suffering from great internal dissention. 
The states of Shan and Karen had been 
threatening secession. The Shans had been 
terrorizing border villages with open rebel- 
lion, 


WEAK LEADER 
The Prime Minister, U Nu, was not a great 
moral leader, but a religious weakling. He 
would go off on meditations for months at a 
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time completely isolating himself from po- 
litical events. In some cases his religious 
beliefs were deterrent to progress. For ex- 
ample he would not allow the Government 
to take action against the packs of rabid 
dogs running wild through the country. 

The economic condition of the country 
was deteriorating. There was widespread un- 
employment. The Government was system- 
atically confiscating private 8 and 

foreign investors were unwilling to build 
needed factories because of the lack of ade - 
quate guarantees against nationalization. 

Further, Communists already controlled 
high Government posts. The Union Party, 
the largest in Burma, was under Commu- 
nist control. 

The American acquiescence and even sup- 
port for the acceptance of Communists into 
governments is one of the greatest worries 
of many Asians. Laos is an example, 

A glance at a map will show that Laos is 
the central country of southeast Asia, sur- 
rounded by Vietnam, Thailand, Cambodia, 
and Burma. In most areas the borders are 
not clearly defined, and that jungle nature 
makes them almost impossible to defend 
against infiltration. President Kennedy 
spoke of Laos as holding the key to much 
of southeast Asia. 

Yet the United States is forcing the pro- 
Western Lao General Phoumi to take 
Communists into the Cabinet by withhold- 
ing all foreign aid. Czechoslovakia was lost 
to Communists by infiltration in the Cabinet, 
and then in 1946 Gen. George Marshall 
went to China and forced Chiang Kai-shek 
to form a coalition government with the 
Communists. He did this by cutting off all 
foreign aid for 9 crucial months. Soon 
afterward China fell to the Communists. 

Other pro-Western Asians can see signs 
that the Kennedy administration is forsaking 
Nationalist China by advocating the exist- 
ence of two Chinas, and pressuring the 
Chinese Nationalists to abandon Quemoy, 
Just recently the American Ambassador to 
Taiwan, Everett F. Drumright, a man sym- 
pathetic to Kai-shek was retired. 
He will probably be replaced by a diplomat 
less hostile to Communist China. 

VIEWS SHARED 


The Burmese patriot felt that the inept- 
ness of American foreign policy in Asia and 
the un of the United States to 
give full support to the anti-Communists 
will eventually lead to the loss of all south- 
east Asia to the Reds. 

Or, by the time Americans realize how 
bad things really are, a full-scale war will be 
necessary to salvage this vital part of the 
world. His views are shared by many Asians 
and American observers in the Far East. 


Resolution Unanimously Adopted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1962, it was my honor and 
privilege to be the main speaker at a 
mass meeting held at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in New York City sponsored by the 
Byelorussian-American Association to 
commemorate the 44th anniversary of 
Byelorussian independence. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include herewith the text of a resolution 
adopted unanimously at that meeting: 
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Whereas the Byelorussian people, one of 
many victims of Communist Russian aggres- 
sion, have been forcibly deprived of their 
national sovereignty, their religious, polit- 
ical, social, cultural, and economic freedom; 

Whereas Soviet Russia poses as a cham- 
pion of liberation of the Asian and African 
nations from colonialism" before the free 
world and especially in the United Nations 
but at the same time she practices the worst 
possible form of colonial oppression and en- 
slavement of Byelorussia and other non-Rus- 
sian nations using all means at her disposal 
to suppress every manifestation and aspira- 
tion of these nations to freedom and na- 
tional independence; 

Whereas the assertion uttered by Secretary 
of State Rusk that the Ukraine, Armenia. 
Georgia and others, i.e. including Byelorus- 
sia are “traditional parts of the Soviet Un- 
ion” has no historical ground, is errone- 
ous, and from political point of view detri- 
mental to the national interests of the 
United States; 

Whereas the unjustified discrimination 
against the Byelorusisan language by the 
Voice of America cannot but lead the Bye- 
lorussian-American community to the con- 
clusion that this U.S. agency is opposed to 
application of the principle of self-deter- 
mination to Byelorussians, when at the same 
time this principle is upheld by the U.S. 
Government. 

Resolved, That this meeting appeal to the 
President, Secretary of State and the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress with request: 

To reexamine the American foreign policy, 
in particular its position with respect to the 
Byelorussian and other nations enslaved by 
Moscow, doing that in the interests of Amer- 
ican security; 

To take appropriate steps through the 
United Nations and other channels to stop 
the Soviet Russian colonial policy in Byelo- 
russia and force Russia to restore Byelorus- 
sia’s independence; 

To give full support to the resolution of 
Congressman FLOOD regarding the establish- 
ment of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations; 

To end the discrimination against the 
Byelorussian by the Voice of Amer- 
ica and establish broadcasting programs in 
Byelorussian language, arbitrarily ignored by 
the ‘Voice of America” for the last 10 years. 

Resolved, To support the Government of 
the United States in its effort to achieve a 
durable peace with freedom and justice for 
all men and all nations in the world. 


Warren E. Wright 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


“OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
political life of Warren E. Wright, 
former state treasurer of Ilinois, who 
died Thursday, March 29, 1962, can best 
be described as that of a political office- 
seeker, who sometimes stood on the out- 
side of his party, looking in. He was 
truly an Independent in every respect, 
as far as party platforms or affiliations 
were concerned, His bids for nomination 
to the many offices that he sought in the 
public service were always opposed by 
the regular organization. His tremen- 
dous activities in both veterans’ and 
church circles won for him many inti- 
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Mate friends. He was a lovable and 
understanding leader of men and, as a 
result, those friendships resulted in sur- 
rounding him with an independent 
organization of individuals who person- 
ally entered the field of politics to 
support his candidacies. 

The use of the telephone as a com- 
munication medium of political appeal 
on the part of Candidate Wright was 

innovation in political campaigns. 
Policies stimulated his political 
Strength among progressive Republicans 
and Democrats alike. It was readily 
admitted by both Republican and Dem- 
°Cratic leaders that, had Warren Wright 
received the support of the regular 
Republican organization, there is no 
g to what heights he would have 
risen in the public service. His oppo- 
nents knew him as a strong adversary. 
ere were no stronger, more popular, 
Or more aggressive leaders ever pitted 
against one another for public prefer- 
ment for the office of Secretary of State, 
in the campaign of 1952, between 
the invincible Charles F. Carpentier and 
arren Wright. 

Unlike most leaders of importance, 
Warren Wright was easy to meet and 
Converse with, and to pass the time of 

- He was always a kind and con- 
Siderate person. Every legislator at the 
State level was impressed by his down- 
to-earth solutions to public problems. 
He was one of the worthwhile personali- 
ties whose sincere and honest expression 
of friendship was real. He had a knack 
of meeting people, personally, and con- 
versed with them face to face, making 
each one understand his position. The 
Electorate accepted him as an honest 
2 sincere individual. As a matter of 

act, the Democrats felt that the greatest 
Mistake Warren Wright ever made was 
in affiliating himself with the Republi- 
Can Party. His career in the Democratic 
arty would have been far more remun- 
rative to the great political efforts he 
Made in behalf of the party of his selec- 
tion, And the Democratic Party sought 
out. 

Warren Wright was a person of high 
racter, both spiritually and morally. 
reflected the highest sense of integ- 

rity as an elected public official. The 
People of the State of Illinois have lost 
One of their noble sons. As a wounded 
orld War I veteran, the Disabled 
rican Veterans and the American 
Legion have lost one of their most active 
Patriots, The Republican Party has lost 
a Breat leader and campaigner. 

All of the members of the Illinois con- 
Stessional delegation, and especially 
those who served in the State assembly, 
With whom he was a great favorite, re- 
Ay his passing and extend their heart- 
a condolences to his widow, Mrs, Alma 

Tight, and his daughter, Mrs. Eliza 
Morris, 

From the Chicago Dally Tribune, Mar. 30, 
1962] 


EX-Trrasvare Waisur Dies or Heart ATTACK 


S Warren E. Wright, 69, former State trens- 
“on died yesterday apparently of a heart 
tack, in his home at 128 North Merrill Ave., 
Park Ridge. 


en awakened about 4 a.m., complained to 
2 Wife, Alma, that he did not feel well, and 
Uapsed an hour later. 
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STATE TREASURER 4 YEARS 

He was State treasurer 4 years, from 1941 
to 1943 and from 1955 to 1957. 

Mr. Wright had worked Wednesday night 
as a harness State racing steward at May- 
wood Park track. Under Dr. Kerner, he had 
held this $100-a-day job during racing sea- 
son, and in the off-season he was an $800- 
a-month investigator for the State public 
works department, 

Mr. Wright ran for office 10 times as a Re- 
publican, but in 1960 he supported Kerner, 
a Democrat, for Governor. 

His active campaigning for Kerner was at- 
tributed to the failure of former Governor 
Stratton and the Republican organization 
to support Mr. Wright in 1960, when he 
sought Republican nomination for US. 
Senator and was beaten by Samuel W. 
Witwer. 

FORMER AUTO DEALER 


Mr. Wright, a native of Murrayville, Mor- 
gan County, operated an auto agency In Mur- 
rayville and later in Jacksonville, with time 
out for oversea service in World War I, 

In other political campaigns, he either 
sought nominations or elections unsuccess- 
fully for State treasurer in 1930, 20th Dis- 
trict Congressman in 1934, Congressman at 
Large in 1936, U.S. Senator in 1942, secretary 
of state in 1952, Governor in 1956 and State 
treasurer in 1958, 

In 1931 he quit a job as chief investigator 
for the secretary of state to organize the 
Central Motor Freight Association, and in 
1934 became secretary-treasurer of the Certi- 
fied Motor Carriers. 

MAC ARTHUR SUPPORTER 


In 1948 he was national coordinator of 
the MacArthur for President clubs, support- 
ing Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Three times 
he was State commander of Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, and he is a former State com- 
mander of Amvets. 

Mr. Wright, who moved to Park Ridge after 
World War II, is survived by his widow and a 
daughter, Mrs. Eliza Morris. 

Services will be held at 9:30 am. tomor- 
row in the chapel at 120 S. Northwest High- 
way, Park Ridge, with burial at 3:30 p.m. 
that day in Murrayville. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Mar. 30, 
1962] 


Warren E. Waicut, 69, Dres; Twice GOP 
ETATE TREASURER 

Warren E. Wright, two-time Republican 
State treasurer and one of Illinois best 
known political figures, died Thursday at 
age of 69. 

Death came after Mr. Wright suffered what 
apparently was a heart attack before dawn 
in his home at 128 North Merrill, Park Ridge. 
He was pronounced dead at Resurrection 
Hospital. 

A tireless campaigner, Mr. Wright prob- 
ably had shaken hands with as many H- 
Iinoisans as any other politician of his 
day. 

He was elected to statewide office just 
twice—as treasurer in 1940 and 1954—but 
figured prominently in a score of other pri- 
mary and regular elections either as a candi- 
date or as a behind-the-scenes operator with 
control over a considerable bloc of votes. 

TRIBUTE FROM KERNER 

Governor Kerner, in Springfield, said: “In 
all my dealings with Mr. Wright I found him 
an honorable man and an outstanding gen- 
tleman. He was extremely reliable.” 

Kerner, a Democrat, last year named Mr. 
Wright a $100-a-day steward for the Illinois 
Harness Racing Commission and recently re- 
appointed him to that post for the 1962 sea- 
son. During the recent winter months 
Mr. Wright served briefly as an investigator 
for the State department of public works 
and buildings. 
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Often a problem to the regular GOP or- 
ganization, Mr. Wright openly supported 
Kerner in his 1960 bid to unseat Repub- 
lican Gov. William G. Stratton. 

In 1958, Mr. Wright showed his strength 
as an Independent Republican by defeating 
the Stratton-backed candidate, Louis E. 
Beckman, in the GOP primary for nomina- 
tion as State treasurer. However, ne lost in 
the fall election to Democrat Joseph D. 
Lohman. 


PERSON~-TO-PERSON FORMULA 


Mr. Wright, who observed his 69th birth- 
day on Monday, credited his 1958 primary 
victory to the person-to-person political 
formula he practiced for more than three 
decades—"“handshakes and phone calls.” 

Born and educated in Murrayville, Mor- 
gan County, he worked with and later suc- 
ceded his father in the operation of a hard- 
ware and implement business. 

Later he entered the auto business in 
Jacksonville and in more recent years had 
been a banker. He served in both world 
wars. 

As a journeyman politican, Mr. Wright 
wasn't happy unless he was running for of- 
fice. In addition to his two successful races 
for the State treasurer’s post, he lost in bids 
for such offices as Congressman, U.S. Sena-, 
tor, secretary of State, Governor and State 
treasurer. Most often his defeats came in 
primary elections. 

LOST TO CARPENTIER 

One of his nearest misses was in 1952, 
when he lost to Charles F. Carpentier by a 
slim 6,445 votes in the GOP primary for 
nomination as secretary of State. 

Surviving Mr. Wright are the widow, 
Alma, and a daughter, Mrs. Eliza Morris. 

Services will be held at 9:30 a.m. Saturday 
in the Ryan-Parke Funeral Home, 120 South 
Northwest Highway, Park Ridge. Burial 
will be in the cemetery at Murrayville. 


Should Congress Bar Communist Mail? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleagues who nearly unanimously 
supported section 12 of the House postal 
rate bill, that section aimed at free dis- 
tribution of Communist propaganda, 
acted for many reasons. One primary 
reason was the belief that we have no 
obligation to the Communists to deliver 
their propaganda when they have uni- 
laterally broken their agreement to 
deliver our mail without delay or 
censorship. 

It is so well known in this country that 
the Communists do not live up to their 
agreement that it comes as a surprise 
to find that occasionally someone thinks 
the House action will cause the Com- 
munists to retaliate against our mail. 
In fact, we are retaliating for their 
actions. 

An interesting discussion of this phase 
of the situation has come to my atten- 
tion. It is found in the February 1962 
issue of The American Bulletin,” pub- 
lished by the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America. I believe it will be 
of interest to our colleagues and to other 
readers of the Recorp and ask that it 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point: 
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The U.S. House of Representatives has now 
passed the postal rate increase bill, Under 
an amendment to the rate bill Communist 
mail would be barred from distributing in 
this country if the Justice Department 
deems it propaganda, provided of course the 
bill passes also in the Senate, During the 
debate in the House it was argued that the 
cost of distributing mail from the Com- 
munist-controlled part of the world is paid 
by American taxpayers after the mail reaches 
the country. Thus, it was argued, the legis- 
lation would spare citizens the expense of 
disseminating Red propaganda. As Con- 
gressman WICKERSHAM pointed out (CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, Jan, 24), many people are 
disturbed by the fact that Communist prop- 
aganda can fiow into this country freely 
and be distributed by the U.S. postal system 
free of charge; that 99 percent of the people 
contacted have sald that they did not order 
the mail and did not wish it delivered. 

Nevertheless, the issue is controversial, for 
others believe that “distribution of interna- 
tional mail is a treaty obligation.” In an 
editorial “Hands Off the Mail,” the Chicago 
Sun Times (Jan. 31, 1962) calls to task the 
Congressmen “who supported this measure 
for they should bear in mind that restric- 
tions can be imposed both ways.” 

Both ways. These are the two crucial 
words, the crux of the whole issue, for the 
truth of the matter is that it has always 
been one way: only the United States has 
observed treaties of obligations while the 
Red regimes have abused and disregarded 
them. Communist Czechoslovakia has al- 
» Ways banned newspapers, magazines, books. 

Please bear in mind that this is not unso- 
licited mail, but mail paid for by American 
citizens and sent to Czechoslovak friends, 
yet nothing is delivered, except sometimes a 
fashion magazine and always, of course, pro- 
Communist Czech publications printed in 
the United States. We Americans of Czecho- 
slovak descent resent the ban on American 
mail in Czechoslovakia and we resent the 
fact that we have to pay for unsolicited 
Communist propaganda, sent us against our 
wish and at our expense while our mai! is 
dumped. 

Several news commentators and editors 
have stated that we send seven times more 
poundage behind the Iron Curtain than we 
receive from there. This is a baffling figure. 
Certainly it cannot mean printed matter, 
or— if sent it is not being delivered. How- 
ever, if it is gift packages of food and old 
clothing that is meant, then Americans of 
Czechoslovak descent state most emphatical- 
ly that even this privilege of sending pack- 
ages is denied us: since August 1, 1961, there 
is a prohibitive tax of $7 for 2 pounds of old 
clothing to Czechoslovakia and U.S. citizens 
are instructed to send dollars only. 

What is true for Czechoslovakia is evidently 
true also for other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain (perhaps with the exception of 
Poland). A refugee from a Baltic state has 
statcd the case clearly and as his words are 
applicable, with minor variations, also to 
the case of Czechoslovakia, we reprint in 
part his “Letter to the Editor,” in the Chicago 
Daily News (Feb. 4, 1962). 

Sorry, but I cannot agree with your edi- 
torial of January 26, in which th 
to ban 
countries is opposed on the ground that they 
“would most likely retaliate with a ban of 
their own on U.S. mail,” 

Why talk about a risk of such a ban when 
it already exists and has existed ever since 
the Communists came to power? 

I am a refugee from a Communist-occupled 
country and I myself receive almost weekly 
Red propaganda mail that I don't want. 

I know quite a few people who also have 
come from Communist-occupied countries 
and are in the same situation. 
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We have learned to accept the fact that 
sometimes a fashion magazine sent to our 
friends behind the Iron Curtain is delivered, 
whereas a book of science never reaches its 
destination—not to mention works on polit- 
ical or religious subjects, which are totally 
banned. (There have been specific occasions 
where the Soviets have allowed some German 
Bible shipments to Siberia, but even that was 
done for propaganda reasons.) 

The situation did not improve after Presi- 
dent Kennedy last March 17 lifted all re- 
strictions on Red propaganda mail from 
abroad, 

Quite the contrary: 

You state that the poundage of mail sent 
from this country to the Moscow empire ex- 
ceeds by seven times that received. But you 
fail to add that it is gift parcels of food and 
clothing that make up this difference in 
weight, 

In order to be able to send these gift 
parcels one has to pay approximately a 100 
percent prepaid duty to Moscow, in addition 
to postage. 

Once and for all we should make an end 
to this. 

If we do not stop the Red propaganda flow,. 
a deficit will soon be found not only in Post 
Office Department finances, but in American 
patriotism. 

Trevis ZIERINS. 


Washington Report 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Newsletter of 
March 31, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 

(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, of Texas) 

The Revenue Act of 1962 (see Newsletters 
of March 17 and 24) will affect every person, 
and this Nation, adversely for years to come, 
if enacted. (It now goes to the Senate). The 
House it 219 (218 Democrats, 1 Re- 
publican) to 196 (162 Republicans, 34 Demo- 
crats) after a bitter, partisan struggle where, 
too frequently, partianship overshadowed 
the facts and merits. President Kennedy and 
the Democrat leadership, liberals all, wanted 
the bill and brought all 


Republicans on some other occasions) that 
virtue rested almost entirely on the Repub- 
lican side by any test, of fact, merit, Consti- 
tution, and traditional American principle. 
Overall, Republicans were particularly con- 
cerned with the budget-busting cost of the 
package bill, of $1 billion or more the first 
fiscal year 1963 with all the dangers of in- 
flatlon at home and gold outflow through 
unfavorable balance of payments abroad, and 
secondly, the “carrot and stick” reward and 
punishment nature through further Federal 
control of our lives, business and personal. 
Since Republicans and Democrats agreed 
on many of the noncontroversial provisions 
the debate centered about the 3 sections in 
dispute. Section 2 Investment Credit, sec- 
tion 13 Foreign Controlled Corporations, 
section 19 Withholding Tax on Inter- 
ests and Dividends. These three comprised 
the amendments embodied in the substitute 
rule, requested by Republicans of the Rules 
Committee, to grant a limited rule, 3 spe- 
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cific amendments replacing the closed rule, 
not permitting any amendments. 

For section 2, the Republicans substituted 
liberalized depreciation and an inventory al- 
lowance for distribution and retail type busi- 
nesses, For section 13, the Republicans 
offered a substitute tightening foreign tax 
rules but not taxing earnings until repatri- 
ated to the shareholders. Section 19, to 
eliminate entirely the withholding. This 
attempt to improve a bad bill was defeated 
when the limited rule was refused by a vote 
of 225 (all Democrat) to 190 (all Republi- 
cans plus 27 Democrats) 

The three sections of the bill can be sum- 
marized as follows: Section 2, Investment 
credit. A credit of 7 percent for Industry 
(three-sevenths for public utilities), of the 
amount of investment in new equipment will 
be subtracted from taxable income. Section 
13, A “controlled foreign corporation.” 50 
percent of which is owned directly or indi- 
rectly by American taxpayers, would be taxed 
on earnings abroad, irrespective of whether 
the foreign corporation distributes earnings 
to shareholders. Section 19. A withholding 
tax on all interests and dividends, except 
those under 18, unless exemption certificates 
are filed by the individual with each savings 
account or corporation. 

Some of the arguments against are sufi- 
cient to show why Republicans (as conserva- 
tives), disapproved these sections. Section 
2. Investment credit (as opposed to liberal- 
ized depreciation, a faster writeoff). (1) A 
$2 billion annual subsidy to only certain in- 
dustries constituted a tax windfall, bonanza, 
loophole, or gimmick, making a total of 107 
percent of equipment cost, since 100 per- 
cent depreciation will still be received; (2) 
favors large business and penalizes small, 
also omits distribution and retail types of 
business; (3) subsidizes laggards (and ineffi- 
ciency) since those who haven't modernized 
nor stayed abreast wil get more than those 
current in equipment replacement; (4) 
faster depreciation is not involved, so our 
industry is still not placed in competitive 
position with foreign business (Japan 100 
percent depreciation in 5 years, Germany 67 
percent, United States less than 50 percent); 
(5) no one wants this legislation, on the con- 
trary thinks it bad legislation and self- 
defeating; the C. of C., N. AM., AFL-CIO, 
Farm Bureau, Farmers Union—the poles are 
joined in opposition. 

Section 19. Withholding of interest and 
dividends, (1) administrative monstrosity 
and chaos; (2) massive over-withholding will 
result, taxes taken from those who pay no 
tax, not recoverable unless claim Is filed, no 
notification to taxpayer of amounts with- 
held, and no forgiveness unless exemption 
certificate filed in advance, annually with 
each savings account and corporation, a pro- 
cedure difficult and unlikely for people to fol- 
low; (3) corporations and savings institu- 
tions will necessarily go to great expense and 
trouble to be tax collector for Government; 
(4) this is not tax equity to match with- 
holding on salaries and wages. In latter case 
there is a taxpayer with deductions, exemp- 
tions, etc., but in recipient of Interest and 
dividend there is not necessarily a taxpayer; 
(5) voluntary basis of U.S. tax is 
now abandoned; (6) taxpayer identification 
numbers, already placed on each taxpayer, 
plus automatic data processing (ADP) by 
computers plus educational campaign will 
produce desired results voluntarily, without 
this new withholding; (7) 32 million with- 
holding accounts will be less than 40 cents, 
costing more to process than collected. Two 
hundred and 50 million above $10 with proc- 
essing cost of $5.5 million. Hundreds of mil- 
lions accounts below $10, costing who knows 
how much to process? (8) 15 million share- 
holders of stock, many are not taxpayers, 29 
million savings and loan recipients, 7 mil- 
lion of which receive less than $10, again 
many not taxpayers involved. 
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In summary, the Treasury will collect and 
keep large amounts of tax to which Gov- 
ernment is not entitled, taken from people 
Who need it most. 

Section 13. Foreign controlled corporation, 

section is so farreaching in effect, and 

80 interrelated with our treaties and trade 
Policy I would like to present them compara- 
tively for some sober thought on the part 
Of my readers. This comparison is drawn 
in the remarks I made on the floor of the 
House during debate. 

The speech is reprinted below: 
REVENUE ACT OF 1962 


Mr. Acer. Mr. Chairman, too little atten- 
tion in this debate, it seems to me, has been 
given to the comparative consideration of 
this tax bill and the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, both measures coming before the 
Ways and Means Committee. Interestingly 
enough, both give evidence to the attempt 
being made by both the administration and 
Democratic congressional leaders to lessen 
the competitive position economically of the 
United States in the world today. Three 
Seneral and related statements can be made 
about the provisions of these bills, even 

ore any attempt is made to wonder why 

is being done. First, both bills lessen 
US. industry's ability to compete in the 
World market. Second, both bills increase 

ernment's control over industry and in 
do doing threaten to destroy private enter- 
Prise, rep our private ingenuity and 
incentive with Government-controlled in- 
dustry. The answer to socialism, commu- 

Rism's challenge of Government-controlled 
industry is not to shackle our own with 

controls, On the contrary, we should 
free up our industry in both tax and trade 
to place our Nation in a better position 
economically to compete for the world’s 
Market, as freemen and private enterprise. 
om and private enterprise can run 

Circles around men who work for Government 

Government-controlled industries. 

Let us look at both the tax and trade bills. 

minority report, the Republican sep- 
arate views state the case well, on the tax 
effect of U.S. foreign-controlled corpora- 
Hons—pages 21-27 of the report. These 
Points are made: 
First. Congress cannot constitutionally tax 
holders on the undisturbed income of 
t corporations, except in case of eva- 
Sion. Until the Court decides this after 
Sostly litigation we will not know if this tax 
even constitutional. 

Second. This tax bill reverses a longstand- 
ing U.S. policy of encouraging expansion of 
US. industry abroad. Trade not ald was 
Part of this theme. 

Third. Tax deferral abroad was considered 
80 important last year by the Democrats 
that H.R, 5 was sponsored with this state- 
Ment in the report of their position: 

The postponement of American tax as 
long as the funds are used in foreign op- 
rations is necessary to place the U.S. cor- 
Porations operating abroad on a competitive 

with other corporations, either United 
States or foreign owned, which operate in 
the same foreign countries.” 

„Today's tax bill completely reverses this 
Policy of last year and many years in the 
Past, placing our U.S. corporations at a dis- 
der by now increasing their tax bur- 


Fourth. Foreign investment of U.S. indus- 
try that accumulates abroad in the long run 
helps, not hurts, the balance-of-payments 
Problem because a dollar invested abroad in- 

exports from the United States and 
Produces dividends to the American investor 
Which ultimately exceed the dollar invested. 
8 bill now contradicts this undisputed 
Fifth. Any attempt to keep American busi- 
at home through the tax laws is isola- 

at its worst. The tax laws would 

then become the equivalent of a discrimina- 
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tory tariff or duty, applicable only to the 
American-owned business operating overesas 
but not to its foreign-owned competitor. 

Sixth. Until there is free trade with 
others, nations lowering tariffs to meet ours, 
Congress should not penalize the American 
businessman further for going abroad in 
order to seek and make a place in that 
market. 

Seventh, American corporations must 
compete with foreign owned. If the Amer- 
ican firm cannot invest equally abroad with 
this competitors, foreign capital will take 
its place. Then income flowing back to the 
United States will be less. 

Eighth. The other 14 major industrial na- 
tions do not tax undistributed earnings as 
we are here seeking to do. On the contrary 
many adopt tax incentives to encourage in- 
vestment abroad. 

Ninth, Liberalized depreciation, not in- 
vestment credit, as here proposed is the area 
too where foreign nations can outcompete 
the United States. In the first 5 years, 
while U.S. industry can depreciate less than 
50 percent of the cost of equipment Japan 
can write off 100 percent, Germany 67 per- 
cent, and others can do likewise. 

Tenth. The use of so-called tax havens 
by an American-owned foreign company ac- 
tually produces more tax revenue for the 
United States when funds are repatriated. 

Eleyenth. The tax bill is likely to cause 
foreign nations to increase their tax of U.S. 
industry there to soak up the differential in 
tax which would otherwise go to the United 
States. This too will serve to drive Ameri- 
can business out of the European market. 

Twelfth. The tax on U.S.-controlled for- 
eign corporations violates our tax treaties 
with other nations. For one, the U.S. mem- 
bership of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development—OECD—per- 
mits the United States taxing American 
shareholders only on those profits which are 
distributed by the company, This bill vio- 
lates our agreements with Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Belgium, Greece, Ireland, and 
Canada. 


Boil these statements down—they say 
one thing. American firms are in for 
tougher times in trying to compete in the 
world market. 

Now let us look at the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. The President is given carte 
blanche authority to cut tariffs 50 percent 
on broad categories of products and remove 
all tariffs that are lower than 5 percent. 
What is and what will be American indus- 
try's position in world market? Will it be 
easier to compete or not? 

First of all, U.S. tariffs are now among the 
lowest in the world. Others in reciprocal 
trade agreements do not match ours. 

On the contrary they impose, in violation 
of GATT agreements, quotes, licenses, em- 

, cartels, registrations, levies, and 
subsidies and many other restrictive con- 
trols, more restrictive than are tariffs as a 
control of the free flow of trade. American 
industries are already hurt not because of 
ability to compete but because other nations 
unfairly keep up trade barriers. So what 
will lowering our tariffs accomplish? Fur- 
ther harm to U.S. industry, less ability to 
compete. The Trade Act of 1962 asks the 
Congress to abandon, first, the no-injury 
policy; second, item-by-item consideration 
of products in trade; third, the peril point 
and escape clause protection; fourth, Tarif 
Commission findings; fifth, any court review; 
sixth, congressional jurisdiction. 

In place of this the shift of power goes to 
the President or to whomever he delegates to 
single out industries and products for dev- 
astating foreign competition by lowering 
our tariffs while others keep up their tariffs 
and other controls. Then the President, or 
whomever he delegates, can single out or 
deny any industry harmed for Federal aid 
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in loans, guarantees, and advisory help as 
well as monetary assistance to that industry's 
workers who are displaced by foreign im- 


Now put the two bills together. What do 
we have? We have a tremendous increase of 
governmental control over industry and the 
transfer of tremendous power to the Presi- 
dent by Congress over U.S. industry, dic- 
tatorial in scope, beyond recall or repair in 
damage. Of course, political friends or foes 
can be properly rewarded or punished. Be- 
yond dictatorial power we see, second, U.S. 
industry cannot compete with other nations 
if our creative genius and private initiative 
is destroyed by bureacratic governmental 
control through tax and tariff. Destroyed it 
will be through regulation by tax and tariff 
as these bilis spell out. Well might we 
pause to ask ourselves, what is our national 
purpose? Whois behind thisscheme? Why 
does the President and the Democratic lead- 
ers of Congress insist on these two pieces 
of bad legislation? Our only hope lies in 
the commonsense and intelligence of our 
people to see the danger and deny this power 
and governmental control over our private 
enterprise and personal freedoms 


Senator Wayne Morse Honored by Amer- 
ican International College, Springfield, 
Mass., With Doctor of Laws Degree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague on the Senate side, 
the Honorable Warner Morse, of Oregon, 
spoke brilliantly and to the point on 
President Kennedy’s alliance for progress 
for Latin America during his convoca- 
tion address at American International 
College in my home city of Springfield, 
Mass., on March 10. 

The distinguished Senator, who is 
chairman of the Inter-American Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, was also honored 
for his service to all Americans when 
American International College pre- 
sented him with an honorary doctorate 
of laws degree. I am very proud myself 
for I too received an honorary doctorate 
of laws degree from American Interna- 
tional College during commencement 
last June. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
clude with my remarks at this point the 
citation to Senator Morse accompany- 
ing the honorary degree, and the news 
story from the Springfield Sunday Re- 
publican of March 11 containing excerpts 
from his convocation address, given in 
connection with the Conference of the 
New England Association of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs at American In- 
ternational College on March 9, 10, 
and 11: 

WAYNE Lyman MORSE 

Son of the great State of Wisconsin, you 
were a brilliant student in her schools, as 
you were later when working for your four 
earned degrees at Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Columbia Universities. 

As college professor, law school dean, mem- 
ber of numerous boards and committees, 


- 
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and statesman, you have won the admira- 
tion of your colleagues and friends as well 
as the respect of your fellow citizens, 

In the Senate of the United States you 
serve the State of Oregon and the Nation 
with great distinction, as a tireless worker 
for the principles you have never compro- 
mised. 


We acknowledge your splendid attain- 
ments, and we are proud to count you an 
honorary alumnus of this college. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the board of trustees of American Inter- 
national College, I hereby confer upon you 
the degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa, 
with all of the rights, honors, and privileges 
pertaining thereunto. 

Joun F. HINES, 


President. 
Given at Springfield, Mass., this 10th day 
of March 1962. 


Sewator Backs U.S. LATIN Arms 


If American students of this generation 
can export freedom of thought to other 
nations, an effective blow will be struck for 
freedom, Senator Warner L. Mons told the 
conference of New England Association of 
International Relations Clubs at American 
International College Saturday. 

About 150 delegates representing 22 col- 
leges and universities, including the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, Canada, are attending the 
3-day conclave. 

GIVEN HONORARY DEGREE 

The Oregon Democrat, veteran of 18 years 
in the Senate, member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, and a member of 
various subcommittees, was presented an 
honorary doctor of laws degree by AIC Presi- 
dent John F. Hines during the program in 
the new campus center. 

The citation read in part: “As college pro- 
fessor, law school dean, member of various 
boards and committees, and statesmen, you 
have won the admiration of your colleagues 
and friends as well as the respect of your fel- 
low citizens, in the Senate of the United 
States you serve the State of Oregon and the 
Nation with great distinction, as a tireless 
worker for the principles you have never 
compromised. We acknowledge your splen- 
did attainments, and we are proud to count 
you as an honorary alumnus of this college.” 

Senator Morse said he was deeply moved 
by the honor and accepted the degree with 
“pride and gratitude.” 


LATIN AFFAIRS TOPIC 


Taking part in the presentation in the 
center’s Alumni Auditorium were John I. 
Robinson, chairman of the AIC History De- 

t and Dr. Gilman Randall of the 
college faculty. 

“I come here, as elsewhere, not asking for 
agreement but for thought,” Senator Morss 
told the assembled students, faculty mem- 
bers and guests. 

He spoke on U.S. affairs with Latin Amer- 
ica from his experience as chairman of the 
Senate’s Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs and as a participant in the recent 
conference at Punta del Este, Uruguay. 

“The basic policy of the United States to- 
ward Latin America today is to foster both 
security and progress in the shortest period 
of time, Senator Morse declared. 

EMERGE FROM ISOLATIONISM 


He traced the origin of Inter-American 
affairs from the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, 
through various interpretations and 
the emergence of Latin America to a position 
of importance in the -affairs of the free 
world. 

“e © © It may be said that while the 
United States has emerged from isolationism 
to join and lead a worldwide community of 
wealthy and long-established democratic 
states, the nations of Latin America have 


emerged from isolation to join the new coun- 
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tries of Asia and Africa not in a community 
but in a common revolution. It is a revolu- 
tion conceived in economic deprivation and 
political humiliation, nurtured by the force 
of nationalism and soaring hopes of eco- 
nomic advance and dedicated to the goal of 
securing for themselves decent, dignified, 
and rewarding lives as modern nations.” 

The peoples of Latin America have awak- 
ened to the great social forces—communism, 
democracy and especially nationalism—that 
have aroused all peoples of the non-Euro- 
pean world, he sald, 


UNRESOLVED DILEMMAS 


“Both the United States and the Latin 
American republics came into their new roles 
with unresolved dilemmas and anomalies. 
The ambiguity for the United States was its 
failure until very recently to adjust the 
regionalism of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
new ‘globalism’ of the problems that con- 
front us. While we spent billions to rebuild 
Europe, and more billions to help the new 
nations of Asia and Africa, and we said to 
Latin America: ‘We are not going to help 
you, and under the Monroe Doctrine, we 
are not going to let anyone else help you 
either,’” Senator Morse continued. 

The United States intervened in Latin 
American affairs in the past chiefly for the 
protection of U.S. investments and security, 
he sald. 

Today's problem of nonintervention is 
whether the Organization of American States 
can or cannot intervene in the affairs of 
one of its member states in order to forestall 
intervention from beyond the American 
Continents that threatens the security of 
the entire hemisphere, the Senator con- 
tended. 

It is not difficult to understand that, for 
deeply rooted historical reasons, the Latin 
American reaction to Soviet intervention in 
the hemisphere is conditioned by the ex- 
perience of American intervention.” 


CONCERN OVER CASTRO 


Many Latin Americans who are persuaded 
that Fidel Castro's professed Marxist- 
Leninist political philosophy has the support 
of the Cuban people do not contest what 
they regard as Cuba's right to self-deter- 
mination. 

Coupled to the existence of real concern 
in some democratic Latin American govern- 
ments that Castro's breed of communism 
may be exerted beyond the borders of Cuba, 
is satisfaction and some surprise that the 
Punta del Este conference went so far as to 
deprive Cuba of participation in the OAS, 
the speaker continued. 

“The compelling question at this junc- 
ture is the degree to which the governments 
of Latin America are prepared to tolerate 
the efforts of the Castro regime to subvert 
the legitimate representative governments 
that now prevail in most of Latin America. 
There can be no question that some progress 
Was made at Punta del Este when shipments 
of arms and other implements of war from 
Cuba to subversives in other countries of 
the OAS were embargoed. Another measure 
to forestall intervention from Cuba was the 
setting up of a five-man committee of ex- 
perts on how to combat subversion,” Senator 
Morse said. 

CAN HANDLE CADRES 

He noted that most Latin American gov- 
ernments are able to deal at present with 
the hard core of Moscow-trained Communists 
within their own frontiers. 

“In the past there has been a tendency to 
regard intervention by the United States as 
intolerable and Communist intervention 
with indifference or only mild concern. The 


discernible change in these attitudes. In 
due course these trends may be expected to 
generate new attitudes toward intervention, 
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more favorable in regard to the United 
States, and more realistic in regard to Cuba 
and the Soviet Union,” he said. 

The alliance for progress, representing a 
new form of intervention in depth designed 
to cope with ancient social and economic ills 
and to recast the societies of Latin America, 
aims to generate the means for creating a 
decent social and economic life for all Latin 
Americans under free institution, the Sen- 
ator declared. 

- REFORMS NEEDED 

He added that great reforms are needed 
to solve the staggering social and economic 
problems oppressing Latin America and the 
United States and the OAS must help bring 
them about by due process of law. 

“We've got to export economic freedom to 
Latin America and stop trying to export 
political freedom * * * We've got to re- 
member that when we plant the seedbeds of 
economic freedom, the flowering plant of 
political freedom will follow.” 

He cited needs for land reform, new hous- 
ing, investment capital, diversification of ex- 
port products and— probably the most 
pressing long-term need—education.” 
Teacher training and adapting curricula to 
social reformations could be a great feld 
of activity for the Peace Corps, Morse sug- 


gested. 

“The task of the alliance for progress in 
the face of these staggering problems is, in 
the words of President Kennedy, ‘to dem- 
onstrate to the entire world that man’s un- 
satisfied aspirations for economic justice can 
be achieved by free men working within a 
fromework of free institutions.’ With an ob- 
jective of social revolution without violent 
upheaval, the alliance exceeds in scope and 
design the Marshall plan for Europe, 
whose objective was one of restoration: 

“The extent to which it succeeds or fails 
will probably also be the extent of success 
with our modern version of the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” he concluded. 


The East-West Conflict: Will Versus 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSEI, Mr. Speaker, since 
the conduct of foreign affairs is a dom- 
inating issue here in Washington espe- 
cially with the contradictory policies of 
the State Department administration, I 
deem it necessary from time to time to 
insert into the Recor articles and com- 
ments that are intended to clarify our 
understanding and thinking on the 
issue. Such an article is one by Mar- 
guerite Higgins in the Monday, April 2 
issue of the Chicago Sun-Times, which I 
ask leave to insert into the Recon at this 
point: 

As Marcurrrre Hiccrns Sees IT- TRR East- 
West Conriicr: WILL VERSUS POWER 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON —Prime Minister Nikita 8. 
Khrushchev, proving himself flamboyantly 
undeterred by the New Frontier's determined 
show of civility, remains without question 
the modern world’s most bellicose statesman. 
He leaves Red China's Mao Tse-tung, for ex- 
ample, far behind so far as the art of threat- 
ening is concerned—at least in public utter- 
ances, 
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Khrushchev's latest in the threat depart- 
Ment 1s, of course, the claim to powerful 
new global rockets that can come in through 

€rica’s south polar window, while this 
country’s defenders are intently watching 
arctic door. 

v and his defense ministers also 
claim to have an antimissile missile in the 
Works, thus presenting the picture of an 

ca that is not only helpless to prevent 
nuclear devastation but unable to retaliate 
Effectively. 
Washington doesn't believe either. 
But ever since the new Soviet test series 
has been much anguished prophesying 
in the West about the dreadful future if 
the Russians were to have the balance of 
Power shifted in their favor. 
DE GAULLE HAS A WORD FOR IT 

But what would really happen if the night- 

were realized? 

Would a shift to the Russians of the bal- 

of power automatically bring on a chain 
reaction and disaster for the West? 

e, the leading lesson for our time of 

how even a European nation larger than Al- 

can defy the Russians, does not think 

20. President Charles de Gaulle has said: 

“What do I care if the Russians can kill 

10 times over, if I can kill the Rus- 

Once” (meaning reach any important 

Of Russia with nuclear weapons). De 

Gaulle is assuming that no matter how 

oy antimissile missiles Khrushchev pro- 

uces, the West can still get through to Rus- 

zia with something. 

De Gaulle contends, in other words, that 
the balance of terror is insufficient as a con- 
cept and indeed that the area of decision 
is in the balance of wills. 

WASHINGTON LAGS IN LEARNING 
1 Learning from one's enemies is, alas, a 
amentably lagging enterprise in Washing- 
ton. Nonetheless there is high potential re- 
in examining the records of how Russia 
Managed to operate at a geographical and 
Political profit in those years when the 

Rited States was (1) the sole possessor of 

© atomic bomb, (2) the strongest world 
Power, and (3) the only major power whose 
industrial real estate had not been shattered 
by bombs. 

Consider Russia in 1945. There was semi- 
Starvation in many areas such as the Ukraine. 
Four million Soviet citizens had de- 
ected under General Slassov to the West. 

ca had the atom bomb and a shift in 
85 World balance of power was a mere gleam 

Joseph Stalin's eye. 

Nonetheless, Stalin had the will to act as 

Russia were the greatest world power and 

test the will of America. This corre- 
*Pondent was in Poland during the begin- 
0 of one of the first great tests of wills. 
autiously the Russians set about welshing 
2 the Talta pact, providing for Polish self- 
termination. 


Soviet like Charles E. Bohlen ar- 
Rued the Red Army was in Poland, so there 
Was nothing that all America’s balance of 
Power could avail those Poles who so des- 
Perately wanted to keep their freedom. 
However, there was no responsible diplo- 
Mat on the scene in Poland at that time 
Who agreed with Bohlen. 
ws Was the view of the non-Bohlen school 
i Soviet experts that If America had taken 
ts pledges of freedom seriously enough to 

e some brisk warnings, and recall a few 
Teservists, there is no doubt but that Rus- 
a would have had no choice—given the bal- 
1 of power — but to back down—or rather 

de up to their solemnly signed agreements. 
hat is certain is that the United States 
Sta nothing effective about Poland. What 

talin deduced thereby of America's will to 
Rct is recorded by the historical fact that 
between 1945 and 1950 the Soviet Union took 
Over much of East Europe. 
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Is the only correct question therefore this 
one: If Russia did all that when the United 
States had the balance of power, what won't 
she do if this becomes Moscow's possession? 

Or is it possible to ask whether even the 
democracies could not overcome the theoret- 
ical and practical odds of a shift in the bal- 
ance of power and wonder if President de 
Gaulle may not be showing us the way? 


Wages and Foreign Trade—Productivity, 
Employment, and Industrial Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, as a se- 
quel to a preceding analysis of Wages 
and Foreign Trade, Productivity, and so 
forth, I offer for the Recorp under leave 
to extend my remarks, part II of Mr. 
O. R. Strackbein's analysis: 

Ir 

A study of market demand, including the 
possibility of its expansion and the degree 
of its saturation, and the consequent illumi- 
nation of the field of production by the light 
of what is already known about farm-prod- 
uct demand, the possible foreign markets, 
and also what we know of industrial prod- 
ucts and minerals and the nature of demand 
for them, are a necessary prelude to the 
intelligent guidance of economic expansion 
and growth. This does not call for gov- 
ernmental planning of production or the 
control of the flow of investment but rather 
the gathering and systematic correlation of 
information both by the government and 
private sources, 

It follows that we should inquire into the 
effects of rising productivity on employment. 
This usually revolves around the character 
of the demand for particular products, 
Some products have a definite ceiling. The 
demand for other products may be more 
elastic and may be expansible far beyond 
even apparent saturation. 

It would only create more problems for us 
if we should continue blindly to pursue 
rising productivity without regard to con- 
sumer needs. We may end up with great 
eficiency and a surplus, with worker-dis- 
placement as a special dividend. This is 
what happened with our agricultural pro- 
duction, A most commendable leap in pro- 
ductivity was made and we have fed and 
clothed our people; but at the same time 
created a surplus and unemployment prob- 
lem, 

It follows from the biological limit to food 
consumption, for example, that an increase 
in agricultural productivity that is sharper 
than the rise in population will inevitably re- 
sult in surplus output; and if the produc- 
tivity has increased very sharply massive dis- 


placement of farmworkers will be inevitable. 


In the face of this problem we are now fe- 
verishly trying to export agricultural prod- 
ucts on a rising scale but, of course, obsta- 
cles appear on all sides. 

The rise in the yield per acre of American 
agriculture has indeed been phenomenal, and 
greatly exceeded the population growth. In 
the case of corn the yield went from 374 
bushels per acre in 1950 to 53 bushels in 1960, 
representing an increase of 41.7 percent in 10 
years, compared with an 18.4-percent in- 
crease in population. 

In the case of wheat, the yleld rose from 
16.5 bushels per acre in 1950 to 25.9 bushels 
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in 1960, and this was an increase of 57 
percent in 10 years, Cotton rose from 269 
pounds per acre to 448 pounds, thus record- 
ing an increase of 66.5 percent. Rice yield 
increased 43 percent; tobacco 35 percent and 
sorghums for grain gained a little over 100 
percent, 

Acreage restrictions have not equaled the 
increase in yleld, with the result that in 
spite of our 18.4-percent increase in popu- 
lation from 1950 to 1960, surpluses continued 
generally to increase disconcertingly. 

This fact, as just noted, has created great 
pressure for exportation. At the same time 
we have unaccountably encouraged impor- 
tation. 

Unfortunately the prices on our principal 
export crops; namely, wheat (including 
wheat flour) and cotton are some 30 percent 
above world prices. Therefore in order to ex- 
port them we have found it necessary to sub- 
sidize both items about 30 percent of the 
world price. In the most recent fiscal year 
we exported $2 billion of these two crops, 
with wheat (including wheat flour) slightly 
in the lead; and it cost the U.S. Treasury, i.e. 
hirer apo it between $500 and $600 million 

80, 

We have indeed increased our agricultural 
exports in the past decade, going from 62.98 
billion in 1950 to $4.9 billion in fiscal year 
1960-61. Yet our surplus persists, If we 
wish to export more it will be necessary to 
subsidize even more. 

The European countries of the Common 
Market, particularly Germany, seeing this 
example, perhaps prefer to continue their 
smaller farm system and thus avoid the sur- 
plus and unemployment problem that has 
beset us. 

Is it not possible that efficiency, much as 
we are wedded to it, and the rising produc- 
tivity to which it leads, may create more 
problems than it solves if it is pushed in the 
wrong direction? The worship of efficiency 
should perhaps be more discriminating; for 
it must be clear that rising productivity may 
and often does generate stubborn unemploy- 
ment. 

From 1950 to 1960 U.S. farm employment 
dropped from 9,926,000 to 7,118,000 for a total 
decline of 2,808,000. Meantime population 
continued to expand. 

Had the efficiency or productivity of our 
farms increased only 18.4 percent during the 
decade no new unemployment would have 
resulted; but nor would already employed 
workers have been laid of. The quota for 
agriculture would have been 1,826,000 addi- 
tional workers to keep in step with popula- 
tion. Instead, employment fell by 2.8 mil- 
lion. Added together we find our farming 
operations falling 4,634,000 behind in em- 
Ployment absorption in 10 years’ time, 

Unless these workers found employment 
elsewhere they would remain without work. 

Where then would they look? To in- 
dustry? 

Unfortunately, industry, too, had become 
more productive through greater efficiency, 
mechanization and automation. The in- 
creased output per man-hour is not in all 
cases as easily measured as the yield per 
acre of a crop; but we do have some moasures 
and these indicate a varying rate in produc- 
tivity increases among different products, 

However, there is a difference between 
some industrial products and farm products 
with respect to the character of demand. 
Greater elasticity of demand characterizes 
some industrial products. 

The notion that human wants are in- 
definitely expansible no doubt arose, not 
from observing the consumption of wheat or 
milk or peanuts, but rather from the pro- 
liferation of new industrial products, new 
uses for old products, etc., that was visible 
on many sides. 

Yet, the demand for industrial products 
is not in all instances notably elastic or ex- 
pansible, Some industrial products, such as 
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shoes, may also reach a saturation point in 
a particular market and then must depend 
on population growth or exports for further 
expansion. This might be true of soap, den- 
tifrices, towels, shirts, hair brushes, and 
many other items. 

The question in each instance would be 
whether all potential customers are already 
consumers; or only 10, 25, or 50 percent, or 
the like. If the market were not yet satu- 
rated, additional output might still be dis- 
posed of through special effort. 

Would additional investment then be jus- 
tified? That might depend upon the possi- 
bility of achieving a lower cost of production, 
for the current price level might act as an 
obstacle to gaining new customers. Only if 
the demand for the product were elastic, i.e., 
price responsive, could a lower price become 
the lure to greater consumption. 

Assuming an elastic demand we are next 
confronted with the question of purchasing 
power. Do the potential customers have 
the means of buying, for example, is their 
demand only in the head or is it supported 
by pocketmoney or credit? 

If effective demand is present a reduction 
in the cost (assuming an elastic demand) 
would ordinarily attract more customers; 
but whether these would merely be drawn 
away from other producers or were net ad- 
ditions to the consumer rank would deter- 
mine whether the technological improve- 
ment that led to the lower prices would spell 
net unemployment or a standstill or rising 
employment. If sales increased sufficiently, 
additional workers might be added; other- 
wise employment would actually shrink. If 
sales did rise sufficiently a yet greater volume 
of output would result and new economies 
might be realized and still lower prices 
might be offered. This in turn would tap 
additional new customers; and a larger work- 
force would then be needed. 

This process might continue over a con- 
siderable period of time. New producers 
might be enticed into the field, even as exist- 
ing ones expanded. Production and con- 
sumption might expand quite amazingly and 
eventually to great proportions, as has been 
experienced with many products in this 
country, assuming that the purchasing power 
also had expanded. This would depend on 
the wage level and general productivity. 

The doctrine of higher productivity to- 
gether with higher wages was based on this 
concept; and it worked. Yet it does not work 
with all products and under all circum- 
stances. The exceptions are very important 
and becoming more so; and they are not 
limited to the products for which demand 
is inelastic, important as this is, such as the 
demand for sugar, floor, salt, thimbles, black 
pepper, and other products, some of them 
already mentioned. 

Assume that a domestic manufacturer 
produces barbed wire and that he had estab- 
lished a distribution system that produced 
a sales volume sufficient to maintain his 
plant at a level of about 1,000 employees. 
Assume further that he had been sufficiently 
efficient, not only to hold his own with his 
competitors at home but even to expand 
his sales in keeping with a slowly growing 
demand. Finally assume that imports of 
such wire began to rise and to invade his 
market, The prices offered might be 10, 20 
or 25 percent below those received by the 
American manufacturer, a differential that 
is not uncommon. 

Unquestionably in order to compete, this 
manufacturer would find it necessary to re- 
duce his prices. At first this would mean 
shrinking profits. After seeing his profits 
receding he would turn to means of reducing 
costs. How best accomplish this? The 
heaviest factor would probably be in wages. 
Therefore he would undertake to install 
more productive machinery if it were avail- 
able. In days long gone by he would have 
reduced wages. 
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Let us say the then succeeded in reducing 
his work force to 800 workers. 

Would this resort to cost-reduction ex- 
pand his market? This would be unlikely, 
even if the demand for his product were 
elastic, because he would only be meeting 
the lower cost, of the imported wire. He 
would merely be holding his own in his 
market. The net result would then be the 
displacement of 200 workers. Should he 
then struggle to reduce his cost still more 
he would find that his foreign competitor 
could also do so. Perhaps he would in the 
end find a level at which he could live with 
the existing competition; but in time he 
might be confronted with a type of compe- 
tition that he could not hope to reach even 
with further cost reductions, such as might 
come from Japan. 

What to do now? Close his plant? Such 
has, of course, often been the result. He 
might, on the other hand, look about for new 
products to manufacture; or, were he a large 
operator, he might make arrangements for 
manufacturing abroad. Both courses have 
been pursued and continue to be pursued to 
a disturbing degree. New products do, how- 
ever, on occasion come to the rescue; but 
foreign manufacturers are intensely inter- 
ested in new products themselves. Also they 
now have advanced greatly in technology 
and mechanization; so that in 2 or 3 years or 
sooner the domestic manufacturer need not 
be surprised to find himself confronted anew 
with the import problem. He would then 
have to cast about frantically for another 
new product or do as some have already 
done, i.e., become an importer himself. 

If, to avoid such a merry-go-round, he 
were to invest abroad Instead of expanding 
in this country, the effect on domestic em- 
ployment would, of course, be negative and 
regressive. Import activities cannot create 
as much employment as the domestic manu- 
facture of the same products would generate. 

The quest for new products is, in truth, 
continuous even where import competition 
does not supply the spur. Domestic com- 
petition produces such search without sur- 
cease. The launching of such products 
usually represents a process of trial and 
error, and success cannot be scheduled. 

The fact is that in the United States 
great success has been achieved in this direc- 
tion. Patent protection acts as an incentive; 
and in any case domestic competition can 
be absorbed because it is based on wage 
levels that are more nearly equal, and all 
competitors face equal tax burdens, etc. 
Sometimes the marketing of new products 
for which the demand has already been 
tested and found rewarding, gives rise to 
lively “growth” industries. We have de- 
pended on a number of Industries of this 
kind to provide the employment opportuni- 
ties needed to absorb those who have been 
displaced in the settled industries and 
agricultural pursuits where the market has 
become saturated and where improvements 
in productivity have reduced the need for 
workers. We have only to think of the 
automobile industry, motion pictures, re- 
frigeration, television, plastics, air condi- 
tioning, etc., in the industrial field and 
of tung nuts and soybeans in the agri- 
cultural field. 

Some but not all of these new industries, 
however, sometimes merely replace existing 
ones and do not contribute much to employ- 
ment except as the population Increases. 

The richer possibility lies with industrial 
products. We should not sacrifice industrial 
production in order to export agricultural 
output. To do so might be the same as 
trading products that have greater growth 
and employment potentials for those for 
which the market is inelastic and the em- 
ployment possibilities relatively limited. 

Unfortunately the appearance of new in- 
dustries cannot be commanded or foretold. 
Moreover, the demand for a product, simply 
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because it is new, cannot itself often be 
forecast. Wonderful prospectuses may be 
issued but these too frequently have the 
mortality, in practice, of seed catalogs. 

Even the potential demand for a given new 
product may be limited by the population 
because each person could consume only so 
much. The market at the outset might 
nevertheless still be a huge one in this coun- 
try because of our population. The trend of 
consumption and therefore of employment 
in producing the item would then depend 
on the extent of market exploitation. Ad- 
vertising and salesmanship would become the 
principal means of exhausting the poten- 
tial. 


Until saturation were reached consump- 
tion might increase from year to year and, 
unless higher productivity canceled the need 
for more workers, as well it might, employ- 
ment would rise. 

The employment potential of products 
obviously varies greatly. Petroleum produc- 
tion is a low-level employer; as are sugar 
refining, distilling of alcoholic beverages, 
cigarette manufacturing and many other 
im t industries. Their contribution to 
employment lies largely in the distributive 
and service trades; but, as we shall see, this 
has not been large enough to overcome the 
shrinkage elsewhere. 

The demand for some products, again, re- 
volves about the law of probabilities, as re- 
flected, say, in mortuary tables and other 
vital statistics. Only so many coffins or 
diapers are sold. Also, the need for an item 
may be only occasional rather than diurnal, 
such as cornplaster, tophats or household 
iodine, Other items have a durable quality 
that endear them to the consumer. A ham- 
mer in a home may render service for many 
years. The ambitious manufacturer then 
seeks to enlarge his market by generating 
two-hammer homes; or he might seek fever- 
ishly to invent new uses for the hammer. 
Some of these might be too gruesome for 
pursuit. 

Again, the demand for some items fades 
out in spite of all efforts to prevent it. Hat- 
lessness has prevented the men’s hat in- 
dustry from growing apace. Men's garters 
were replaced by elastic-top socks. Tie pins 
went out with the snows of yesteryear: and 
what has become of spats and shaving mugs? 
Death sentences may come from anywhere, 
even as new demand develops for other 
products. 

When there is no other hope of increas- 
ing demand the temptation is high to tamper 
with the durability of the product or to 
export it. 

Time was when the launcher or manu- 
facturer of a new product enjoyed a long 
period in which to exploit the market. 
Today imports may soon be on his heels and 
foreign markets soon supplied from abroad. 
In some cases the producer of the new 
product or one of his brethren may license 
a foreign manufacturer and thus split the 
market and quickly terminate the vista of 
an ever-growing foreign and domestic 
market, with its rich employment possibili- 
ties. This procedure has been exemplified in 
some degree by the licensing of foreign 
producers of certain electronics items, new 
drugs, etc. in recent years. 

As a rescue squad for solution of the un- 
employment problem our new, dynamic and 
growing industries have unfortunately 
lagged in recent years. In several important 
cases import competition turned down the 
wick on expansion. Even with the help of 
the “service” industries, trades and profes- 
sions, we threw people out of work faster 
from 1950 to 1960 than they could be 
absorbed; or faster, rather, than they, plus 
the million new workers who came on the 
scene each year, could be provided with jobs. 
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Chicago’s Good American Awards 
Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Good 
American Awards for “outstanding con- 
utions in the fields of civic improve- 
Ment and human relations” will be pres- 
ented tomorrow night, April 3, in Chi- 
cago, to 40 outstanding leaders who have 
eted for this great honor by the 

Chicago Committee of 100. 

Governor Kerner, the chief executive 
of the State of Illinois, has proclaimed 
the week of April 1 through 7 to be 

Good Americans Week” in the State of 
Minois in conjunction with the awards 
Which are being presented to these out- 
9 citizens tomorrow night in Chi- 

0. 

In his proclamation, Governor Kerner 
Paid tribute to the Chicago Committee 
Of 100 which, since its inception in 1941, 
has pledged itself as an organization of 

Usiness and professional men and wom- 
en to foster civic, social, and economic 
improvements in the city of Chicago. 

The Governor quite appropriately 
commends the Chicago Committee of 
100 for its firm belief that the leadership 
Which our great Nation can offer a trou- 
bled world today depends totally upon 
its ability to continue producing Amer- 

who are passionately and vigor- 
dusly dedicated to the sacred ideals 
Which have brought our country. to un- 
rivaled greatness. 

Those being honored with the Good 
American Award in Chicago have helped 
create a true image of our Nation by 
Practicing in their daily lives the basic 
Principles of American democracy. 

se 40 Americans who will be honored 
during an impressive banquet at McCor- 
Mick Place in Chicago tomorrow eve- 

g are indeed a reflection of the entire 

ulation of Chicago, which time and 
again has demonstrated its abiding dedi- 
ation to the principles of democracy. 

Chicago truly represents the spirit of 

erica. In this great metropolis we 
und Americans of virtually all ethnic, 
Tacial, and religious backgrounds work- 
together to strengthen the fibers of 
American ideals. On the shores of Lake 
Michigan, we find people of all economic 
levels expressing the courage ond con- 
dence which is so manifest in the ideal- 
of a nation built on free enterprise 
and dedication. 

The Good American Award recipients, 
Whose names I shall include at the con- 
elusion of my remarks, reflect a cross 
ection of the people of Chicago. Each 
in his own way has earned this very dis- 


ed honor because of the contri- 
bution that he or she has made to the 
iples of democracy, 

e we in Chicago are proud of 
every one of the people receiving this 
Year's Good American Award, I am par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that in this 
8oup is included one of my own most 
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distinguished constituents, Dr. Lois L. 
Higgins, director of the Illinois Crime 
Prevention Bureau, and one of the Na- 
tion's outstanding authorities in the field 
of prevention of crime among young peo- 
ple. Dr. Higgins is known throughout 
America, and indeed the world, for the 
great contribution she has made in re- 
cent years toward the development of 
more effective techniques to deal with 
the problem of wayward youth. She 
richly deserves the award she will re- 
ceive in Chicago tomorrow. 

I am sure that my colleagues will 
want to join me in paying tribute to 
these outstanding Americans from Chi- 
cago who are recipients of the Good 
American Award. It is my hope that, 
in time, the Good American Awards will 
become a national institution, when 
communities throughout the country will 
hold similarly inspirational programs to 
honor the outstanding citizens of their 
respective communities for their contri- 
bution to the American ideals of free- 
dom and democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, the leaders named by the 
Chicago Committee of One Hundred to 
receive awards in Chicago tomorrow 
night are: 

Senators Douglas, Democrat, of Ili- 
nois, and Dirksen, Republican, of Tli- 
nois; Mayor Daley; Maj. Gen. B. O. 
Davis, Jr., Air Force Director of Man- 
power and Organization; Arthur Rubloff, 
real estate executive; C. Virgil Martin, 
president of Carson Pirie Scott & Co.: 
Joel Goldblatt, president of Goldblatt 
Bros. department stores; Remick Mc- 
Dowell, chairman of Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co.: Ferd Kramer, president of 
Draper & Kramer; H. D. Pettibone, for- 
mer chairman of Chicago Title & Trust 
Co.; Myron Goldsmith, president, Lag 
Drug Co.; Dr. Perry E. Julian, president 
of Julian Laboratories. 

Others are Louis E. Martin, deputy 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; A. Abbott Rosen, midwest 
director of the Anti-Defamation League, 
B'nai B'rith; Judge Hubert L. Will of 
the Federal district court; Howard C. 
Mathis, director of West Kentucky Voca- 
tional School, Paducah; Norman Ross, 
radio-television news commentator; 
Hilton E. Hanna, executive assistant, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butchers 
Workmen of North America Union, Le- 
Roy Winbush, president of Winbush As- 
sociates; J. C. Staehle, vice president of 
Alden, Inc.; Maurice F. X. Donohue, di- 
rector of the University College of the 
University of Chicago; the Very Rev- 
erend Daniel M. Cantwell, chaplain of 
the Catholic Interracial Council of 
Chicago. 

The list also includes Lois L. Higgins, 
director of the Illinois Crime Prevention 
Bureau; Richard P. Larson, president of 
South Side Bank & Trust Co.; Raymond 
M. Hilliard, director of Cook County De- 
partment of Public Aid; Mrs. Charlemae 
Rollins, children’s librarian of the Hall 
branch library; Harriet E. White, direc- 
tor of community affairs for the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; Dr. 
E. Jerry Walker, pastor of St. James 
Methodist Church; Dr. Archibald J. 
Carey, Jr., pastor of Quinn Chapel; Dr. 
T. Manuel Smith, physician and surgeon, 
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and Mrs. Stella L. Counselbaum, execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Commission 
on Human Rights in High Education. 

Nine leaders were named previously to 
receive the award. They are: : 

Judge James B. Parsons of the Federal 
district court; Conrad Hilton, hotel ex- 
ecutive; Russ Stewart, executive vice 
president of the Chicago Sun-Times & 
Daily News; C. E. McKittrick, assistant 
to the publisher of the Chicago Tribune; 
Stuart List, publisher of Chicago’s Amer- 
ican; Andrew T. Hatcher, associate 
White House press secretary; Iry Kup- 
cinet, Chicago Sun-Times columnist; 
Joseph L. Block, chairman of Inland 
Steel Co., and Frank Reynolds, news 
commentator from the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


The Problem of Narcotic Addiction Is 
Social and Medical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of narcotics is one which has 
disturbed the American people. The use 
of narcotic drugs has increased in the 
United States despite the sustained ef- 
fort to punish traffickers of these drugs; 
whereas, in other countries the number 
of cases has dwindled. Some of these 
countries recognize that the users should 
be treated as medical cases and social 
problems rather than as criminals. ‘The 
great State of New York, of which I am 
proud to be a Representative, recently 
passed a concurrent resolution memorial- 
izing Congress and the President of the 
United States to provide a Federal nar- 
cotics hospital in the New York metro- 
politan area. Their urgent plea should 
not be disregarded. A detailed state- 
ment by the Senate and the Assembly of 
the State of New York demonstrates 
what the use of narcotics has done to 
the victims and shows a way to cope 
with the problem. 

I introduced in 1961, H.R. 9224, which 
would authorize the Surgeon General to 
make grants-in-aid to the States and the 
political subdivisions to construct nar- 
cotic hospital facilities to be used in con- 
junction with a posthospital program for. 
the care, treatment, and rehabilitation 
of addicts. This measure was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which should give seri- 
ous consideration to this legislation. 

The great New York newspaper, The 
Journal-American, has. inspired a cam- 
paign to inform the public as to the rav- 
ages of the use of narcotics drugs and 
has urged interested citizens to impor- 
tune their legislators to take legal action 
to combat this growing scourage. One 
constituent of mine, the Rev. Norman C. 
Eddy, has been actively engaged in pro- 
grams to fight the narcotic problem and 
to treat narcotic addicts as sick people 
instead of as criminals. It behooves us, 
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therefore, to pay heed to the resolution 
passed by the New York State Legisla- 
ture. All those who have forward-look- 
ing views and who are concerned with 
the welfare of their unfortunate fellow 
man who has fallen victim to the use of 
drugs should read the resolution and 
absorb its contents. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 117 

Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 

gress and the President of the United 

States to provide a Federal narcotics hos- 

pital in the New York metropolitan area 

Whereas the human suffering and social 
and economic loss caused by drug addiction 
are matters of grave concern to the people of 
this State; and 

Whereas persons who become addicted to 
narcotic drugs are most often adolescents 
and young adults who are victimized before 
they are old enough to appreciate the tragic 
consequences; and 

Whereas the highly infectious scourge of 
drug addiction continues to take its toll of 
human lives and the health of thousands 
of its helpless victims; and 

Whereas essentially the entire illegal sup- 
ply of narcotics in the United States is 
brought into New York State from foreign 
countries; and 

Whereas Federal authorities have not been 
able to sustain an effective attack 
the smuggling of narcotics into the country; 
and 


Whereas the inability of Federal authori- 
ties to cope effectively with the illicit im- 
porting of narcotics has directly contributed 
to the increasing urgency of this most press- 
ing medical and social problem; and 

Whereas effective, coordinated State, Fed- 
eral, and local programs of treatment can 
be developed to save hundreds and ulti- 

* mately thousands of young narcotics addicts 
from enslavement to drugs by offering them 
medical and psychiatric treatment; and 

Whereas the problem of drug addiction can 
be attacked effectively only if all levels of 
government, local, State, and Federal, 
shoulder their full measure of responsibility 
in research and in prevention, treatment, 
and aftercare of drug addiction; and 

Whereas the State of New York has taken 
a major step forward to meet its share of 
these responsibilities by enactment of legis- 
lation and other action offering arrested drug 
addicts humane medical treatment instead 
of imprisonment, and by strengthening its 
program of voluntary commitments of non- 
criminal addicts to State hospitals for treat- 
ment; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous consensus of 
expert medical opinion that drug addicts 
share a common need for programs of 
planned hospitalization followed by inten- 
sive aftercare treatment; and 

Whereas New York State, and particularly 
the city of New York, by reason of its na- 
tional eminence as a seaport and the availa- 
bility of illicit narcotic drugs smuggled into 
the United States from ali over the world 
through the enormous port facilities of New 
York City, has the most serious addiction 
problem in the country; and 

Whereas hospital and aftercare treatment 
facilities, to be of maximum benefit to per- 
sons in need of such assistance should be 
located in areas of high concentration of 
addiction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Congress and the President of the United 
States are hereby respectfully memorialized 
to take immediate steps toward providing af- 
firmative support to State, local, and indi- 
vidual initiative in obtaining a Federal nar- 
eotics hospital in the New York metropolitan 
area to provide for (a) extensive research in 
narcotics addiction, (b) addict treatment 
services affording adequate inpatient care, 
and (o) aftercare services for released ad- 
dicts; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the U.S. Senate, to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each Member of 
Congress duly elected from the State of New 
York and that the latter be urged to assert 
their best efforts to the task of accomplishing 
the purposes of this resolution. 

By order of the senate: 

JOHN J. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary. 

In assembly, March 27, 1962, concurred in 
without amendment. 

By order of assembly: 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 


San Leandro Chamber of Commerce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, March 21, I 
was privileged to be present at the White 
House when the San Leandro Chamber 
of Commerce was awarded the coveted 
Presidential E Award by the President 
of the United States. 

The award was received on behalf of 
the San Leandro Chamber of Commerce 
by its president, John G. Blaisdell. I 
am personally pleased that a city in my 
district was among the first recipients 
of this award. My pride goes further 
than this because of the meaning rep- 
resented by the award. San Leandro 
can truly serve as an example for other 
cities to follow in setting the pace in 
America’s renewed interest in a sound 
world trade program and a domestic in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion. 

The President’s blue and white E 
flag—a revival of World War L's E for 
excellence,” plus especially inscribed cer- 
tificates were conferred on five manu- 
facturers, a bank, a trade magazine, a 
steamship line, the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, in addition 
to the San Leandro Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Chamber President Blaisdell said: 

This is one of the greatest honors ever 
to befall upon the San Leandro Chamber and 
the industrial community which it con- 
stantly supports. The progressiveness of our 
industrial firms in expansion of their export 
activities has been substantial proof of their 
belief in this important item on the cham- 
ber’s program of work—that of building for- 
eign trade. It is an award which win call 
for a full-scale local celebration. 


In a special meeting held by the cham- 
ber’s executive committee and 1961 In- 
dustrial Expansion Committee Chairman 
Alan Parry, chamber director who ini- 
tiated and guided stepped-up trade ex- 
pansion activities by the chamber last 
year, chambermen were unanimous in 
their decision to send Blaisdell to Wash- 
ington for the award. 

The chamber's executives are also de- 
elaring Thursday, April 5, as a general 
membership meeting, at which time the 
flag will be officially hoisted at the 
chamber office, 858 East 14th Street. 
Hoisting ceremonies are scheduled for 
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12 noon sharp. Immediately follow- 
ing, those in attendance will go to On- 
stad's, 1812 Washington Avenue, for the 
celebration luncheon. 

Included in activities at the luncheon 
will be presentation of Special E Award 
pins which chamber President Blaisdell 
will make to San Leandro industries and 
distribution firms with export activities, 
to 1961 Chamber officers, former Chair- 
man Parry, and 1962 Industrial Expan- 
sion Chairman F. A. Louis Meyer. 

Mayor Jack Maltester joined in words 
of praise to San Leandro industrialists 
for their expansion of oversea business. 
The mayor declared: 

It is my understanding that our San 
Leandro Chamber was selected from several 
hundred nominations. All of us can join 
in congratulations to the Chamber on its 
contribution to our community in urging 
local companies to build up their export 
trade business, Many of them have shown 
substantial percentage increases during this 
past year. Some of them have broken into 
a particularly tough competitive market. 
They have introduced San Leandro-made 
products in areas where no American prod- 
ucts were being sold and they have demon- 
strated their ability to solve complex docu- 
mentation, freight forwarding, sales, and 
market distribution problems in the coun- 
try of destination. Again, I urge all San 
Leandrans to join with me in saluting the 
chamber and saluting the industries which 
have given the chamber’s program sub- 
stance. 


In addition to San Leandro, com- 
panies and organizations receiving 
awards are: Dan River International 
Corp., New York City; C. G. Hokanson 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles; Le Tourneau- 
Westinghouse Co., Peoria; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York City; Scripto, 
Inc., Atlanta; Chicago Association of 
Commerce & Industry, Chicago; Indus- 
trial National Bank of Rhode Island, 
Providence; Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., New 
York City; Steel Magazine, Cleveland. 

I am pleased to offer some background 
information on steps leading to the 
award. The 1962 chairman of the San 
Leandro chamber’s industrial expansion 
program recently lauded his predecessor, 
Mr. Alan Parry. In addition he outlined 
the activities under Parry’s chairman- 
ship which led to this award: 

First. Announced major goal in Janu- 
ary 1961 of aiding and urging San Lean- 
dro industries to engage in expanded 
or newly created export trade. Objec- 
tive formalized following presentation 
from Philip R. Creighton, Chief of For- 
eign Trade Division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, San Francisco office, at a 
chamber general membership meeting. 

Second. Sponsored areawide seminar 
for San Leandro firms, first in the West, 
calling upon U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, export agency and financial of- 
ficials, plus local industrialist to detail 
means whereby goal could be accom- 
plished. At this meeting, John J. Judge, 
western manager for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, San Francisco field 
office; Charles R. Kelly of Getz Bros. & 
Co., San Francisco export house; Rich- 
ard Oddie, director of business exten- 
sion, Bank of America, and Ray Sul- 
prizio, vice president, United Engine & 
Machine Co., San Leandro, headed up 
the panel. 

Third. Participated in World Trade 
Week activities using week to further 
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export goal. Participation involved 
Series of newspaper ads, speaker from 
Japanese foreign consulate, speakers 
bureau to organizations; and arranged 
for 12 local firms in foreign trade to ar- 
range major displays at strategic foot- 
traffic points in San Leandro. 

Fourth. Conducted work session with 
Frank Felix, manager at that time of 
San Francisco World Trade Center, ex- 
Dlaining services. This was followed by 
Chamber of commerce official visit to 
World Trade Center for inspection and 
Study of trade opportunities. 

Fifth. Displayed throughout year in 
Chamber lobby poster board of U.S. De- 
Partment of Commerce foreign trade in- 
formation, including world trade leads 
issued by the Bureau of International 
Business Operations. 

Sixth. Consulted periodically with lo- 
Cal industrialists regarding specific world 
trade matters and referred them to 
Necessary specialists. Mailed leads to 
individual companies as they came to 
Chamber's attention. 

Seventh. Issued news stories during 
Year regarding world trade opportu- 
hities—stories based on Bureau of Inter- 
National Business Operation leads. 

Eighth. Held work session with James 
Simpson, area manager for REA, and 
Other REA express officials. Issued pre- 
publicity and followup news stories on 
REA’s uniform bill of lading and staff 
helps the company can give industrialists 
desiring to work through one agency on 
World trade documentation matters and 
the like. 

Ninth. Arranged for Merrell Woodruff, 
acting manager, San Francisco U.S. De- 
Partment of Commerce field office, to 
Dresent at Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce Executive 
Association need for local chambers of 
Commerce to work on building export 
trade. Several chambers followed up 
With seminars similar to those held in 

Tenth. Set up mechanics for getting 
1962 off to a good start for world trade 
Promotions by arranging with Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways to fly from New 
York, George R. Moore, director of 
Worldwide marketing services, to ad- 
dress industrialists on marketing prac- 
tices in foreign countries. 

Eleventh. At year’s end, it was esti- 
Mated number of San Leandro firms 
engaging or planning to engage in some 
Dhase of world trade grew from 22 to 35. 

I truly hope the San Leandro story will 
Serve as an inspiration to other commu- 
Nities which will stir them to greater 
efforts in this area of expanding eco- 
Nomic development. 


Mrs. Grace Baxter Fenderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Whole Nation, and the city of Newark 
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in particular, has suffered a keen loss in 
the passing of Mrs. Grace Baxter Fen- 
derson on March 19, 1962. This dis- 
tinguished American exerted a far- 
reaching influence for good and made a 
notable contribution to the great causes 
of education and of civil rights. 

Mrs. Fenderson, a lifelong resident of 
Newark, was the daughter of the late 
James M. Baxter, the city's sole Negro 
principal of a public school. From 1864 
until his death in 1909, he was in charge 
of a school for colored children, and his 
memory was honored in naming a hous- 
ing project for him. In recent years his 
daughter played a leading role in the 
campaign to secure equality of opportu- 
nity for advancement for all teachers in 
the Newark school system. 

Mrs. Fenderson graduated from the 
old Newark Normal School and was one 
of the first regular Negro teachers in the 
Newark public school system. She re- 
tired in 1948 after serving 42 years as a 
teacher in Monmouth Street School. 
She was a founder and the first presi- 
dent of the Monmouth Street School’s 
Parent-Teacher Association and was 
made a life member of the PTA after 
her retirement. 

For more than half a century Mrs. 
Fenderson was a militant foe of racial 
discrimination and she fought to secure 
for Negro citizens their right to enjoy 
our country's limitless horizons of free- 
dom and opportunity. She was a found- 
er in 1914 of the Newark chapter of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People which in later 
years she served as president and as 
chairman and member of its executive 
committee. She was also a national vice 
president of the organization. 

Mrs. Fenderson was active in many 
civic and educational groups. She was 
past president of the Lincoln Douglass 
Memorial Association, and a former 
board member of the New Jersey Hy- 
giene Association, and the Sojourner 
Truth branch of the YWCA; member of 
the Newark Teachers’ Association and 
the Schoolwomen’s Club of Newark. She 
was a member of St. Philip’s Episcopal 
Church. 

I join with her fellow citizens in 
mourning the passing of this distin- 
guished woman, and I extend to her hus- 
band and her brother my heartfelt con- 
dolences. 


The Concern of a Kentucky Mountain 
Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1962 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter from a very wise, sensible and 
patriotic woman who is a resident of one 
of the cities in my district. I only 
wish we had many other citizens. of her 
courage and caliber who are willing to 
call our attention to some of the things 
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that are so foolhardy that they are gen- 
erating much concern in the rank and 
file of American citizenship. Her letter 
is as follows: 

BARBOURVILLE, KY., 

March 29, 1962. 

Hon. EUGENE SILER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Sn: Have just been looking 
over some of our latest news items such as 
“Overseas Aid Hoard is Reported,” “Our 
Vanishing Dollars in Haiti,” “The Federal 
Government's Reckless Spending Explosion.” 
Also, stories about the millions being paid 
to farmers to keep them from growing crops 
on acres they don’t even own. How long 
must we, the American taxpayers, be robbed 
of food from our mouths and clothing from 
our own backs to support such a socialistic 
trend in government? 

When I grew up in these mountains, I was 
taught that my Government was for me, that 
it would always protect my rights and in- 
terests because we had a Government that 
was “by the people, and for the people,” and 
I believed it. The waving of “Old Glory” 
sent a tingling sensation up my spine and 
into the roots of every hair on my head, 
because of what that flag represented. There 
was both faith and pride in the salute I 
gave her even in elementary school. I’m 
afraid that neither we nor our children actu- 
ally feel just this way any more, and I say 
with all sincerity, “I am afraid.” 

All this is being done under the guise of 
defense for our Nation. The strongest de- 
fense for any nation is a living vital faith 
in that nation and morals that honor the 
Living God. 

Restore free enterprise, the privilege of 
earning and keeping a decent amount of 
what one earns, let our Nation again be a 
Government for and by the people and, with 
God’s help, we can lick any power on earth 
because we would fight as only “free men 
fight.” 

Can we do nothing to stop this endless 
waste and spending that is bleeding the 
American people white? 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. JOHN H. MEALER. 


Wages and Foreign Trade Productivity, 
Employment, and Industrial Expan- 
sion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp part III of Mr. O. R. Strackbein's 
analysis of employment, productivity, 
and expansion in relation to import com- 
petition: 

mr 

Despite the discouraging aspects of auto- 
mation, rising productivity and the displace- 
ment of workers, the problem must, of course, 
be met; but we must know what we are 
about, 

Even during the 1950-60 decade while 
most of our manufacturing industries ac- 
tually reduced their work force, a few in- 
dustries moved against the trend. Their 
employment expanded more rapidly than 
did the population of the country. 

What, if anything, did these industries 
have in common? They were new indus- 
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tries as well as established industries. The 
new ones were aircraft and parts, electrical 
communication (principally electronics), 
certain chemical products, such as plastics, 
synthetics, and drugs. The old established 
industries that expanded with the popula- 
tion or nearly in step with it, sometimes 
ahead of it, were machinery, including heavy 
electrical apparatus, ship and boat building 
and repairing, engines and turbines, machine 
tools, industrial machinery, office machines, 
engineering and laboratory and related in- 
struments; printing and publishing, includ- 
ing newspapers, books and commercial print- 
ing, paper and allied products, and certain 
chemical products, including industrial or- 
ganic chemicals. 

The new industries seem to have nothing 
in common. Some opened new fields, others 
simply replaced or supplemented existing 
industries. Some of the old established in- 
dustries that expanded were alike in having 
a great deal to do with the automation and 
mechanization that caused much of the un- 
employment mischief. 

Five of the industries that led in employ- 
ing more workers during the decade than 
the 18.4 percent growth in population, in- 
cluding aircraft, electronics, and chemicals, 
gained 1,326,000 in total number employed. 
The net gain over the population rise, how- 
ever, was only 700,000. Some other indus- 
tries also gained but not sufficiently to af- 
fect the equation. 

Thirty industries, on the other hand, in- 
cluding such stalwarts as the iron and steel 
industry, coal mining, textile mill products, 
lumber and wood products, dairy products, 
etc., lost 1,169,000 workers during the same 
period. Had they expanded employment in 
proportion to the population rise they 
would have added 1,153,000. The total lag 
was therefore 2,322,000. This was hardly 
offset by the 700,000 net gain above popula- 
tion growth provided by the more dynamic 
industries. 

While the effect of import competition 
cannot be isolated from other causes it is 
nevertheless true that our imports increased 
by more than 50 percent during this period 
and that the share of manufactured goods 
doubled in relation to total imports; ie. 
more and more of our imports were in the 
form of competitive finished products. 

The principal employment rescue opera- 
tion fell to the lot of the services, trades and 
professions, such as wholesale and retall 
trade, State and local government, teachers, 
finance, insurance, laundering, real estate, 
and military service. The aggregate employ- 
ment in this vast field jumped by 6,602,000 
or from 198 to 26.4 million between 1950 
and 1960. This was growth indeed. 

Yet even if this explosive expansion is 
added to that provided by the growth in- 
dustries during the decade it was insuffi- 
cient to overcome the lag caused by worker 
displacement in agriculture, industry, min- 
ing, transportation, etc., which in the ag- 
gregate amounted to 7,366,000. The defi- 
clency, in relation to population growth, 
was 3.7 million workers; and if the rise of 
a million in the military service is excluded, 
the U.S. economy failed by 4.7 million work- 
ers to employ the unemployed and the ad- 
dition to the work force between 1950 and 
1960. 

It can be noted that an absolute employ- 
ment decline was registered in the manufac- 
ture of food and kindred products, where 
inelasticity of demand would indeed be ex- 
pected to retard expansion. Textile mill 
products suffered even a more severe decline, 
Mill consumption of textile fibers did in- 
deed decline, going from 45.03 pounds in 1950 
to 38.18 pounds in 1959. This included not 
only cotton, wool, silk, and flax, but also 
manmade fibers, such as rayon, nylon, etc. 
A considerable part if not all of it was, how- 
ever, attributable to textile and garment 
imports. The remainder of the decline in 
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employment not accounted for by reduction 
in per capita consumption, would be at- 
tributable to greater automation. 

Food and clothing absorb about 40 per- 
cent of the family budget. 

Consumption in these important fields will 
hardly do more than grow with population 
increase, if that much. That being the case, 
rising productivity that outstrips popula- 
tion growth in this sector will cause further 
unemployment. While import competition 
was the cause of a great part of the decline 
in per capita textile consumption by do- 
mestic mills, any appreciable rise in per 
capita consumption of textiles, domestic and 
imported combined, will depend on a general 
increase in purchasing power. More dresses, 
suits, shirts, blouses, and apparel of higher 
quality come with higher real incomes, not 
merely higher money wages. 

The call is therefore for more employment- 
expansion industries. 

What, if anything, characterizes such in- 
dustries? 

If the industry is a new one and if the 
product has general acceptability it will have 
a mammoth market from the 
even if the demand is inelastic, simply be- 
cause of the large market, It would be as 
if some brilliant entrepreneur came out with 
the idea of putting shoes on our feet if we 
still had a wholly unshod population, Even 
though the market might later become sat- 
urated he would nevertheless meantime be 
selling scores of millions of pairs of shoes. 
The manufacturing of these shoes would re- 
quire tens of thousands of workers. 

A number of manufacturing plants would 
spring up and that would call for the 
employment of other thousands of workers 
to build these plants. It would be necessary 
to install machinery but the machines in 
turn must first be produced. For this pur- 
pose other factories would be required, 
whether expanded old ones or new, and 
machine tools would be needed to shape 
the shoe machinery. If these machine tools 
were not already in existence they too must 
first be built. 

Employment would expand in all direc- 
tions. The manufacturing plants having 
been built and, with production underway, 
it would be necessary to hire salesmen and 
advertising specialists and to open shoe 
stores or shoe departments in existing ones, 
engage retail shoe clerks to wait on custom- 
ers, etc. 

Before long it would be found that the 
original sheen on the footwear is not per- 
manent and someone would become seized 
with the notion that here was the possibility 
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materials that might give promise of re- 
furbishing shoes once they had lost their 
brightness; and in time he or someone else 
would discover the substance, 
This would then be manufactured in plants 
or shops set up for the purpose. The shine- 
inducing material must, of course, be applied 
to the shoes. The wearer himself might do 
this; but before long some other enter- 
priser would conclude that it might be 
possible to do this chore for people at a 
price; and shoe-shining parlors would spring 
up. These too, would need space, materials 
and employees. 

In time a whole complex of suppliers, from 
cowhides and kid to shoelaces and rubber 
heels, would be developed. After some years 
and much effort a high percentage of the 
population would be shod. A 
system would then be added. 

If further growth were now looked for, 
the nondurability of shoes would come to 
the rescue. Each person of the population 
would need not only one pair of shoes but 
perhaps several pairs per year; and since man 
is a creature that craves variety a shoe could 
be built for different occasions. 

Then it would occur to an acute observer 
that man is also afflicted with vanity. The 
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idea of style and sudden style changes to 
catch wearers in midseason, so to speak, 
would take hold, so that wearers would cast 
off shoes before they were worn out. 

All of this would finally come to pass, and 
finally the market would be saturated. Then 
why not export? Other countries might still 
be unblessed with shoe saturation. Why not 
do it all over again in country after country? 

Alas, there would be difficulties. These 
may be listed briefly: 

1. Other countries might also have learned 
by now to manufacture shoes. In fact shoe 
manufacturing is an early industrial under- 
taking in developing countries. Perhaps we 
supplied them with the machinery. 

2. In many cases foreign countries would 
have undertaken to protect their shoe in- 
dustry with import duties or quotas. 

3. Foreign styles differ from the American. 

4. In the countries where the best poten- 

tial market might appear to exist, because of 
vast population, such low per capita income 
might prevail that purchasing power would 
be very meager. 
5. It might be more profitable to manu- 
facture abroad, where labor costs are lower, 
than to produce here. Rather than export 
shoes it might be more advantageous to ex- 
port the capital or to license foreign manu- 
facturers, Both are being done, 

6. Other industrial countries that had 
learned to manufacture shoes and that had 
achieved a high order of productivity com- 
bined with low wages might contest our lead 
in foreign market by competing with us and 
possibly little by little driving us back. 

Export business faces many hazards such 
as these but determined enterprise may 
overcome many of them, 

However, competitive inequalities caused 
by the upsurge of productivity abroad hand 
in hand with low wages present formidable 
and in some cases insuperable obstacles. 

The demand for some products is indeed 
quite indefinitely expansible, provided im- 
agination accompanies the design and con- 
sideration of possible uses of such item. 
Yet, there is a budgetary limit; and the po- 
tential may not be realized. The propor- 
tion of family income that is expended for 
certain groups of products, be it entertain- 
ment, health, clothing, housing, or food, does 
not vary extensively, even if shifts do occur 
over a period of time. 

In terms of total employment the shifts are 
not necessarily helpful. If more of the total 
budget is spent for food, less will be spent 
for housing or something else, possibly en- 
tertainment or health or education. 

Increase of the budget is then the im- 
portant consideration. This may be brought 
about by the manufacture of new products, 
by stimulating growth industries, by the 
development of resources, by distributing 
wages in keeping with the advancement and 
encouragement of productivity, and by pre- 
venting the erosion of employment in exist- 
ing industries through import competition. 

The function of infant industries was 
written off too soon. We need them as much 
as ever. Actually more so. 

Control of imports so that they will not 
disrupt the domestic market and therefore 
dampen or extinguish the ardor of domestic 
expansion represents a primary and neces- 
sary step if (1) old, established industries, 
which outnumber the others, are to expand 
with the population, and (2) if growth in- 
dustries are to exploit the market potential 
for their products and (3) if new products 
are to face a future bright enough to induce 
their development and the expenditure of ef- 
fort and money to stimulate a market for 
them. They must have a chance to breathe. 

In the past, American industry had such 
assurance, and industrial expansion was 
limited only by the resourcefulness of our 
inventors and researchers and the acumen 
and ambition of business enterprisers to ex- 
ploit new products or to open new indus- 
tries. 
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We relied on a competitive system that 
after the expiration of patents prevented 
Monopolistic practices, a tax system that did 
hot dampen incentive and a wage system 
that with rising productivity increased the 
family budget, and we had a protective tariff. 
Today, because of an 80-percent reduction in 
the protective effect of our tariff, much of 
the earlier assurance Is gone, both at home 
and in markets for our products overseas. 


COMMENTARY AND CONCLUSION 


Foreign trade did not father the vision 
that created the American productive sys- 
tem. It had nothing to do, for example, 
With the creation of the automobile industry 
and perhaps less than nothing with the in- 
stitution of the $5-a-day wage. Foreign 
trade had nothing to do with the creation 
and development of our motion picture in- 
dustry; with household and retail refrigera- 
tion, automatic clothes washers and dryers, 
automatic dishwashers, with air condition- 
ing, and many other innovations that helped 
to keep our workers employed. High wages 
had a great deal to do with it. 

It was only after the domestic market 
&pproached saturation that foreign markets 
began to look good. They were there to be 
had with application of due diligence, cour- 
age and caution and they offered an outlet 
for our overruns. 

Today foreign competition Is at our win- 
dows looking in on us. It has a long reach. 
It can do what we can do and, thanks to 
its low-wage philosophy, it can often do it 
better. It can penetrate our own market 
at will and outer markets with greater ease 

we. 

Once the foreign mass markets are fully 
developed, as one of them (the European 
Common Market) is by way of doing, our 
high-wage system will be confronted with 
its first real, head-on challenge. The distant 
Tumbling of thunder is already heard. There 
is no accommodating or coexisting with the 
foreign low-wage y without being 


philosoph. 
drained by it down to its own slowly rising 
level, unless we take steps to avoid the dis- 
Sipation of our economic vision. 

Unless we do indeed take these steps we 
Will whistle in vain for the growth and the 
employment surge that we need. 
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Three tentative proposals that have re- 
cently been made by public spokesmen would 
indeed put this whistle in our mouth: (1) 
Lowering our tariffs to the European Com- 
mon Market; (2) tariff reductions by broad 
categories rather than item by item; and 
(3) extending Federal help to import-in- 
jured industries, lending them a hand in 
their efforts to go into other fields of manu- 
facture. 

These suggestions are made on the grounds 
that we must export more, even at the 
expense of outright shrinkage of some 
domestic industries. 

The wisdom of these proposals is highly 
questionable: 

1. When the head of a household favors 
some of his children at the expense of others 
he invites a ill will and back- 
biting that will poison the atmosphere and 
sour domestic relations. 

2. If we expose our stable industries no 
less than growth industries to the raw and 
ill winds of low-wage import competition, 
even more than they are now exposed, we 
will shrivel in the bud many natural life- 
giving and enterprising ambitions that 
would otherwise bloom and boom into job- 
creating activities throughout the land; and 
we cannot afford to lose them. 

It would be far better to unleash the self- 

proclivities of private enterprise 
and let it scent out the new opportunities 
for new products or new industries than to 
look to governmental agencies to do so. 
Far better to give the lead to useful and 
fruitful industrial initiative that cannot in 
any case be copied or successfully imitated 
by the uninitiated and financially uncom- 
mitted, than to vest in bureaucrats, no 
matter how imaginative or venturesome, the 
authority, first to put our industries in 
jeopardy by tampering with tariff cuts and 
then leading the crippled victims by the 
hand into some vague and still unlocated 
haven for recuperation from the damage 
done them. 

As for the cross-fertillzing system of mass 
production and high wages that lifted us to 
the industrial forefront in the world: 

Do we keep it, or do we not? 
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It is in mortal jeopardy. We are poised 
to yank one robust leg out from under it. 
If we do this we will have begun to crumble 
the edifice that was built on the vision that 
became incomparably fruitful. 


How Would You Rate the Morale of 
Employees in Your Agency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record, I include therein a 
supplemental tabulation of returns on 
a questionnaire I recently circulated 
among registered voters in Virginia's 
10th Congressional District. 

The overall returns from the question- 
naire were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of last Wednesday, March 21. 
However, the final question among my 
inquiries was addressed to employees of 
the Federal Government and asked, 
“How would you rate the morale of em- 
ployees in your agency?” 

I now have a detailed tabulation of 
some 7,400 responses to this last ques- 
tion wherein the respondents identified 
the agency in which they were employed. 
In the belief that this detailed tabula- 
tion might be of interest and perhaps 
benefit to personnel officers and others 
concerned with Government morale, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
as part of these remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 


Total Good | Percent 
responses 
143 29 20.3 
71 8 11.3 
0 27 39.7 
1 2 100.0 
305 182 59.7 
7 4 57.1 
2 2 100.0 
37 27 73.0 7 
16 9 56.3 5 
1 2 50.0 2 
30 21 70.0 8 
T 1 
1 1 100.0 5 
20 14 70.0 3 
1 1 100.0 
4 3 75.0 
7 4 57.1 
~ 16 6 37.5 
7 5 71.4 
2 1 50.0 
1 5 100.0 
— n — — 1 
202 85 42.1 s4 41.6 33 14.3 
ONE Aiea Bae Sain Eg le We been Sed 2 100. 0 
1 1 C770 TTT 
TT 1 50.0 1 £0.0 
418 is 440 164 39.2 70 16.7 
131 47 35.9 52 39.7 32 24.4 
10 3 30.0 4 40.0 3 30.0 
145 39 26.9 65 4.8 41 28.3 
2 1 50.0 1 WOO a a en 
74 41 55.4 26 35.1 7 9.5 
2 1 . 1 50.0 
49 3 6.1 28 57.1 18 36.7 
18 3. 16.7 4 2.2 11 61.1 
38 15 30.5 16 42,1 7 18.4 
28 2 7.1 3 10.7 23 821 
7 3 42.9 4 8.14 —— 
1 EE 1 G l — 
1 1 100.0 . —— ę— —⅛q 
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Good Percent | Medium Percent Poor Percent 
COELO Surgery —— D RTT 8 E 1 20.0 3 60.0 1 20.0 
pes — 2 25.0 3 37.5 3 37.5 
Naval e . . a 1 o 
EXO! 3 1 33.3 1 33.3 1 33.3 
12 8 6.7 2 16.7 2 16.7 
— F eS a ea 1 50.0 1 50.0 
1 1 100.0 8. DRESSES, PER 
8 1 33.3 2 66, 6 
— rn snaanadnetmanne 6 1 16.7 5 83.3 
10 4 40.0 4 40.0 
5 i 20.0 4 80, 0 
898 ä twas 1 1 ö 
Military Sea Transportation Service.. 4 2 50.0 2 50.0 
Naval material enina 2 1 50.0 1 500. 0 
a0. 133 37 27.8 43 32.3 53 39.8 
9 221 75 33.9 s4 38.0 62 28. 1 
= mem —— 33 12 36. 4 13 39.4 8 24.2 
17 8 47.1 3 17.6 6 35.3 
— 86 w 30.2 39 45.3 21 24.4 
5 3 60.0 E See 2 40.0 
8 15 10 6,7 4 20. 7 1 6. 7 
6 2 33.3 2 33.3 2 33.3 
519 162 31.2 245 47.2 1 21.6 
72 26 36.1 19 26.4 27 37.5 
Liver. 61 19 41.1 26 42.6 16 2,2 
182 68 37.4 76 41.8 38 20. 9 
124 1 35,5 40 32.3 40 32.3 
ey 23 10 43.5 7 30.4 6 2.1 
32 9 28.1 16 50.0 7 21.9 
89% ENS Sr ˙ͤ T0000 4 8 33.3 5 20,8 11 45.8 
5 engineer 5 8 5 aot | N 10 4 505 
100 en: ——— —— . 3 . 
DOKE Ls 23 s 34,8 10 43.5 5 21.7 
14 3 21.4 1 N. 6 7 60,0 
. 1 9 — ape 3 1 100. 0 
F aN R E R E 
cr... N OORA SSE — noei . 
l See ORS Ee ewe ee 1 1 =o 1 wr 4 — 5 
a DEIR EAS CS ES Pee Ae 4 8 
25 5 SSR Ee OE Oe, Poe he Nee AER 9 2 2.2 1 11.1 6 66,7 
à 9 2 100.0 r A ope Se EAEN 
17 1 5.9 6 35.3 10 5R. R 
4 2 50.0 1 25.0 1 25.0 
12 5 41.7 4 33.3 3 25.0 
“4 7 38.6 13 20.5 14 31.8 
6 5 83.3 1 IET Eaa 8 Maange 
a ate a Np eG, ee SR) Sa 1 ae 
5 1 20.0 3 0 
2 2 z x 
EISEAN Us PD A PEE EREDETIN PAAT ES 0 
e eee RS 43 9 
LEAS SR 150 6 45. 0 
PEL REN 2 2 e e EES AASA SENNA 
—̃ — 10 6 60,0 2 20.0 20,0 
CE FRIESE 7 15 88.2 2 TR N A 
A 6 1 16.7 2 33.3 50.0 
SAE ee 38 14 36.5 12 31.6 12 31.6 
ETAR A 6 25.0 12 50.0 6 25.0 
— — 12 8 66.7 1 8. 3 3 25.0 
— —ͤ— 20 13 65.0 6 30.0 1 5.0 
3 Sette SS aS — 1 9 
2 1 50.0 
— Er 0 4 66.7 
— — 2 1 50.0 
2 2 100.0 
pS alae sid 290 114 39.3 126 43.4 50 17.2 
— 164 105 64.0 37 22.6 22 13.4 
67 15 2.4 33 49.3 19 28.4 
— e EA ĩ —TTTTT 0 secs) 1 100.0 
PRES 25 9 36.0 12 48.0 4 16.0 
— 58 27 46.6 16 27.6 15 25.9 
z 5 Be) R eai 
NYA a A „ . 10 $2.3 
mt S Management Service 9 5 55.6 2 222 2 2 2 
6 6 pty eR re med OES a cee S 3 
1 1 E 2 
il 2 18.2 54.5 3 . 
12 2 16.7 33.3 6 m0 
4 2 0.0 2 a 
2 2 SD Pe ed ene SES, yl Syren kd Meee ea 
1 1 100.0 8 
4 2 50.0 1 24.0 
rA 99——9—9—＋ͤ«ck a=] ---asesenees ween 2 1000.0 
7 5 71.4 1 14.3 1 14.3 
102 5⁴ 52.0 3⁵ 34. 3 13 12.7 
3 1 33.3 2 A ERRA TE! 
13 4 30.8 5 38.5 30.8 
12 50 41.0 43 35.2 29 23.8 
3 1 33.3 1 33,3 1 33.3 
59 29 49.2 18 30.5 12 20,3 
276 91 33.0 RO 32.2 96 3R 
48 18 37.5 20 41.7 10 20. 8 
p 10 41.7 6 25.0 33.3 
8 i oe = e k 
24 33.3 3 6 
10 5 50.0 5 50.0 — 
1 ——ů 1 — 1 
4 2 51.2 10 37.2 5 
z 5 
„ a| Reeg eara e os 
1 “40 8 20.5 
9 4 44.4 2 22,2 3 33.3 
25 16 4.0 7 28.0 2 8.0 
23 10 43.5 9 30.1 4 17.4 
4 1 25.0 1 25.0 2 50. 
ea ee 8 2 25.0 2 25.0 4 50.0 
Barona Of Bites ss ost cs asco aati bao ee EAE 16 6 37.5 5 31.3 5 31.3 
OSE RR ̃Ü—, é , x TET NT EO 5 3 60.0 1 20.0 1 20.0 
Bureau of Land Management 3 1 33.3 1 33.3 1 33.3 
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nnn, rr E ENR A E T E EA 25.0 4 w.o 
eee, Interior ——— 1 100.0 
Reconstruction F COATT MEION GS 562 Pec x ee . nd 
ATT 43.6 34.7 2 21,8 
LTT TR CV OR SSSI Stale Bh cats CASON ALS eae See a 46,2 34.6 10 16. 2 
ee e ee ee es ae 21.1 44.7 28 34 2 
Consus... * . 2 50. 3 18.8 4 25.0 
National Inn Cong OE ETEEN EE E Sa e ee — dae alas 2 300.0 
Coast anil Geodotic BerVICU U 35.7 39.3 7 2 0 
Wehn. YT. ͤ Ä. ¾ͤ . ec ease 24 75.0 16. 7 2 a3 
( S00 se (( 1 <8 SaaS 00. 0 1 
Business and Defense Services Administration 3 33.3 33.3 33 4 
Intornutional business operations: 31. 3 100.0 
Area Reder. Administration 1 100.0 3 
NBS. 17 52.9 5.9 
Air Foros 2M 39.8 2 8 
Acrospace research 2 100.0 3 
Surgeon 1 AP ² AAA eo EE Doce den sew bel SA 1 0 
Bol ling Air Furce Basu.. 200 A > i 1 wo 
3 ee ES S ee ee 17. 1 
Information Center — F 6 4 M? 
Maimtonance._.__-- — Wt F PSSE, tt 1 lone 
Administrative serviers_-.. . 2 5 1 c ( (K 
eee Ss RES AE AR eS ere pare hi 19 6 m6 
S SRS Lin CEES SS HAO REARS TS 0 2 Se PROS repo tanh i vamnen ayes 
Construction Division... _- 1}. F aoe FS 
Engineering Division... . r T ETN 100, 0 
Health, Education, and Wolfare— 109 39 1 147 
St. Elligleths 0/2 R 3 ü 
Public Houlth.. =. 4. 2225020... 25-- — 34 10 7 
Division of Vocational Education -- 2 Tiles 1 be UE OP ee E A i 
Public Housing... Ear fp oe Sea 2 
Office of Education- 21 13 61.9 6 
RIES ek 17 9 — 5 
3 13 5 38.5 6 
X 353 
i T SE ——— 
= n 2 100, 0 
T 
——... ELE 256 23.8 
4 25.0 
| Ny Peer Oye aay RR aE Hh E Nn Se, | cee EER ES 
1 e Sree atl rae min dea” 
III 1 00. 0 
5 20. 0 1 20. 0 3 0 0 
11 9. 1 5 45.6 5 4.45 
2 50.0 1 BO Fre EE 
1 WW a 
2 > 1 80. 0 
1 1 100. 0 4 
2 30. 1 50.0 x 
1 WOO. A E SE S TESS 4 
U EEE EN 1 100.0 — 
80 33 41.3 28 35.0 19 23.8 
4 3 D 1 23.0 
13 7 53.8 3 23.1 3 23.1 
3 1 33.3 1 33.3 1 33.3 
45 23 31.1 16 35.6 6 14.3 
43 16 37.2 16 37.2 11 25.0 
a ae E ae nd E 
2 25.0 
in se Bldg rg 3 
Fee ee 4 2 50.0 2 e 3 
2 2 100. 0 — 3 
1 I r (( TTT ieee Se 
13 3 23.1 “2 
6 2 33.3 43.3 
2 1 30,0 * 
ü 2 33.3 10 7 
Ea R TR 
: 2 r Pont . U 
5 1 20. 0 . 0 
DMU- Aa z 1 100.0 ae 
( a8 ES Pg Se ET A eS Ey ̃ r —— J 
Capítol Architeot_—- SES PONS 9 5 55.6 
Northern Virginia S PAORA Planning Commiston. 1 1 100.0 
Capitol Power Plant- — — ——— A ———— 5 a 
39 24 61.5 
1... — writ 10 
1 1 100.0 ä E 
2 1 50.0 9.0 
6 3 50.0 . 1 
2 1 0.0 anion sd 
9 8 rr 5 
9 7 77.8 11.1 
— 7 4 47.1 14.4 
AASR 59 7 28.8 24. 7 
1 3 3 \ 
2 
tennisl 1 
Bureau of Federal Credit Union 1 
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J.F.K.: Is Delay in Communist Party 
Registration Due to World Opinion? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a great many Americans are 
evidencing concern as to why the Attor- 
ney General has not taken more forceful 
action in the registration of members of 
the Communist Party of the United 
States. Americans are concerned that 
perhaps again the administration is 
yielding to the pressure of world opinion 
in shaping its policies. Too often in the 
last several months we have seen the 
administration take a position which it 
felt was consistent with world opinion 
but which was not necessarily in the best 
interest of the United States; that is, 
principally U.N. votes against our allies 
and friends of many years. 

Mr. Speaker, I pray that this is not the 
case with respect to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Department of Justice's ob- 
ligation to register all members of the 
Communist Party of the United States 
of America. 

A penetrating article recently ap- 
peared in the VFW American Security 
Report of February 1962, published un- 
der the direction of Robert B. Hanson, 
commander in chief, and Brig. Gen. J. D. 
Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, retired, di- 
rector, national security and foreign 
affairs. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article herewith: 

Rep Front AGAINST REGISTRATION GAINS 
STEAM 


Voices all over America are speaking up 
on behalf of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

They come from clergymen, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen; from people in all walks of life. 
And they all say almost the same thing, 
They claim— 

1. Peace is the No. 1 issue of 1962. 

2. The Communist Party, U.S.A., is a po- 
litical party, nothing more. 

3. That the McCarran Act (under which 
Communists must register as agents of the 
Soviet Union) violates the fifth amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution. 

4. The enforcement of the act is an open 
attack against all the democratic organiza- 
tions striving for peace and for better living 
standards. 

These voices In the United States are being 
joined by choruses of other voices abroad. 
The Worker (Jan. 7) reports that the Com- 
munist Parties of Australia and Portugal, 
and the Tudeh (Communist Party) Party 
of Iran have “expressed solidarity with the 
American Communists.” 

In addition, civic leaders in Australia 
have picked up the same line and have 
written to President Kennedy claiming that 
the McCarran Act is an effort to suppress 
those striving for peace and progress in the 
United States. 

The Free League of Japanese Lawyers are 
reported by the Worker to have taken the 
same action, 

Thus, we are hearing from voices all over 
the world. They don't want the Commu- 
nists in the United States to have to reg- 
ister as agents of the Soviet Union, as re- 
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quired under the McCarran Act (Internal 
Security Act of 1950). 

The Moscow news service, Tass (Jan. 5) 
wraps up the Soviet position by reporting 
that “a movement is growing in the United 
States for the repeal of the oppressive Mc- 
Carran law * during the forthcoming 
session of Congress.” 

Identifying the voices which support this 
Communist-favored position is not impor- 
tant. They can be defeated by vocal support 
of individuals and groups on the grassroots 
level in favor of the vigorous enforcement 
of the Federal orders that the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. and members of the Party 
register with the U.S. Attorney General as 
directed under authority of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. 


Maverick Conservatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 9, 

The letter is written by Mr. Douglas 
Caddy, national director, Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom, Inc. 

Mr. Caddy makes his case clearly and 
without passion. While it may be felt 
that his letter applies mostly to the Re- 
publican Party, this is not entirely true. 
As he points out, the problem not only 
applies to the GOP but also to the Na- 
tion’s political system. 

The letter follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 9, 1982 
MAVERICK CONSERVATIVES 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

As an active conservative I read with great 
interest the Journal's article “GOP ‘Regu- 
lars’ Claim Ultraconservatives Sap Party's 
Strength” (Feb, 12). The growing tendency 
on the part of a number of conservatives to 
splinter off from the Republican Party and 
to plow money and effort into “independ- 
ent” causes poses a problem not only to the 
GOP but also to the Nation's political 
system. 

If there is a major political problem de- 
veloping in America today it is that the bal- 
ance of power Is swinging so heavily against 
the Republican Party that the GOP will no 
longer be a vigorous opposition in Washing- 
ton or the Nation, The Democratic majority 
in the Senate is 64 to 36 and in the House, 
260 to 174 (3 vacancies). The Demo- 
crats have 34 governorships to 16 for the Re- 
publicans. President Kennedy's popularity 
is at an alltime high; the Republican Party 
apparatus is woefully weak. 

As a supporter of Senator GOLDWATER, I 
cannot reconcile myself to the strategy 
mapped out by those who wish to fight the 
political wars of conservatism outside the 
two-party structure. In the case of the an- 
nounced plan of the newly organized Con- 
servative Party of New York to oppose Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, conservatives should ask 
themselves: Will the defeat of Governor 
Rockefeller, admittedly a liberal Republican, 
and his replacement in Albany by, say, New 
York's Mayor Wagner, an ultraliberal Demo- 
crat, benefit the conservative cause? 

The Republicans are already a minority. 
Why should conservatives further drain the 
waning power of the GOP by starting a third 
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party? Indeed, if ever there were a time 
when conservatives should come to the aid 
of their party and work solely through the 
GOP, it is today. 
Dovatas CADDY, 
National Director, Young Americans, 
for Freedom, Inc. 


Taxes and Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
when the proponents of the Revenue Act 
of 1962 claimed that it would provide 
jobs for this year's graduates, it sounded 
to me like a generous amount of poetic 
license with what the actual facts of the 
matter will be. 

I respectfully call the attention of 
my colleagues to an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Newark, N. J., Evening 
News on March 31, 1962, which em- 
phasizes the extraordinary coincidence 
of a morning press conference by the 
President with the date of the final vote 
on this important legislation. 

It also gives sound advice to the June 
graduates of 1962 not to count on the pas- 
sage of the legislation as an opportunity 
to find jobs. 

The editorial follows: 

Taxes AND Jons 

Passage of the tax reform bill in the House 
by the surprisingly large margin of 219-196 
goes to prove what a little pressure from the 
right source applied in the right places can 
do. Not since the packing of the Rules 
Committee last year has such weighty in- 
fluence been felt on Capitol Hill. 

The bill’s chief provisions are a withhold- 
ing tax on dividends and interest, and a 7- 
percent tax credit on purchases of new ma- 
chinery and equipment by farmers and busi- 
nessmen. It is doubtful whether either will 
contribute significantly to the economy or 
toward a balanced budget. 

While the vote added some prestige to the 
otherwise lusterless Democratic leadership 
in the House, the victory appeared to be a 
personal one for President Kennedy. It was 
coincidence, of course, that his usual press 
conference was shifted to the day and the 
hour debate started on the measure. 

Without waiting for questions on the con- 
troversial bill, Mr. Kennedy used the con- 
ference to take the issue to the country. 
In a dramatic warning, he said if the bill 
were killed, “we will have lost a most valu- 
able opportunity to find jobs for the college 
and high school graduates who will be seek- 
ing jobs in June.” 

June grads had better not count on it, for 
it will be some time before Congress com- 
pletes action on the bill. It faces an un- 
certain fate in the Senate where it will have 
to survive a conservative Finance Commit- 
tee and then prospective revision on the Sen- 
ate floor. Thereafter will be the House-Sen- 
ate conference and following that perhaps an 
even more difficult test in the House on the 
conferees’ report. 

The tax credit, which most businessmen 
would gladly exchange for liberalization of 
the Treasury's present rules on depreciation 
allowances, was designed to encourage eco- 
nomic expansion and thus provide new Job 
opportunities, But assuming the bill even- 
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tually becomes law, it may take a long time 
before the expected expansion and jobs ma- 
terialize. This year's graduates would do 
well not to wait that long. 


Tax and Tariff Bills Call for More Power 
for the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal points up to what extent the Presi- 
dent is asking for increased powers in 
the tax bill passed by the House last week 
and in the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
now before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The editorial follows: 

THE APPEAL OF UNPRECEDENTED POWER 

In their testimony before Congress these 
past few days both the critics and the sup- 
porters of the proposed new tariff bill have 
agreed on one thing. It contains an “un- 
precedented” grant of power to the Presi- 
dent. 

For all practical purposes the bill would 
leave the President free to lower tariffs, raise 
them, abolish them, invoke new ones, or to 
take off and put on direct trade controls 
without let or hinderance from anybody. 
Those who might be injured by a Presiden- 
tial action would have little recourse. 

What is more interesting is how this un- 
precedented grant of powers is conceded by 
its advocates and then used as a reason why 
the bill should be passed. Only by granting 
the President this power, they argue, can 
the right things be accomplished. 

The argument here is that the normal 
machinery of governmen and all 
that—is inadequate to cope with the com- 
plexities of tariff and trade policy. There- 
tore Congress should not set even the broad 
outlines of policy. It should turn the whole 
problem over to the President and give him 
the power to do whatever he thinks is 
necessary. 

This is an argument not limited to the 
tariff bill. Recently there was the proposal 
to give the President authority to altar taxes 
at will. For another example, there was the 
suggestion the administration should have a 
wide grant of power to change the farm 
program at its discretion. 

Any congressional action, you see, must be 
a consensus of many views, the resolution 
of many political pressures. Generally the 
decision will be a compromise unlikely to 
satisfy completely the logic of any view. And 
the process of congressional action will al- 
most always be time consuming. 

How much simpler and easier it all is if a 
single Chief Executive can just say, “Let it 
be done this way.“ and it is thereupon done 
that way. } 

This is an approach to Government which 
has long had a strong appeal for those of 
so-called liberal views, They always per- 
fer the concentration of authority over its 
diffusion because they think that is the best 
way to order society, They are always the 
proponents of a powerful Presidency as the 
only solution to the complexities of modern 
government, 

But this same Idea can infect others when- 
ever they have some particular goal—in this 
case, lower tariffs—and think that they will 
get there quicker if a Chief Executive simply 
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has the power to command, The rationaliza- 
tion is always on the grounds of efficiency 
and order through centralized decision and 
control. 

It is debatable whether this is indeed the 
way to the best decisions. Even in wartime 
cumbersome democracies have proved more 
efficient than single-minded dictatorships. 
And in economic matters it is only in in- 
efficient market economies that there is ever 
a problem of superabundance. 

But what is perfectly plain is that all these 
people, unconsciously or not, are expressing 
a dissatisfaction with the machinery of 
democratic government. What the argu- 
ments all boil down to is that Congress must 
give up its power to set taxes—or tariffs or 
whatever—because Congress cannot be 
trusted to decide them wisely or well. 

What is equally plain is that this is an 
argument for those forms of government to 
which we ordinarily give opprobrious names. 
By the same argument Germans were won to 
national socialism and Italians to fascism. 
On the same argument centralized author- 
ity makes all the decisions on Russia. 

Surely this is a curious habit we have 
fallen into. And many who stood up in a 
meeting and advocated any of these systems 
would be shouted out of the hall. Yet men 
will gravely propose that a President be given 
almost unlimited powers to fix our tariffs or 
juggle our taxes and other men will gravely 
discuss it, 

Hardly anyone, any longer, will even notice 
what they are really saying. 


Piecemeal Surrender of Congressional 
Power To Establish Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr, ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
piecemeal surrender to the President of 
the power of the Congress to regulate 
foreign commerce and hence establish 
tariffs is the subject of an editorial 
which appeared in the March 26, 1962, 
issue of the Los Angeles Herald Exam- 
mer, a very fine daily newspaper. I be- 
lieve the editorial will be of interest to 
my colleagues in the Congress and there- 
fore, under unanimous consent, include 
it in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


LITTLE BY LITTLE 


In the long history of the tariff, for the 
first time the Executive seeks authority to 
take the tariffmaking power away from Con- 
gress and turn it over to the Executive. 

This move was inevitable, no matter who 
was President, in view of the large number 
of treaties and agreements we have been 
making, the worst of which goes by the name 
of GATT, so hogtying the United States that 
either we give the President the authority he 
seeks or we chuck all treaties and agree- 
ments. 

The tariffmaking power belongs to Con- 
gress. 

Little by little, since the*days of Woodrow 
Wilson, the power of Congress has been 
invaded by the Executive. Even the power 
to make war was evaded by Harry Truman 
when he arranged to have the Korean war 
called a United Nations police action. 

As the power of Congress diminishes, the 
authority of the people diminishes. 

This trend must be halted. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3,1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has said much about extrem- 
ists, yet he is strangely silent on this 
subject within his own party. I am re- 
fering to “The Liberal Papers” whose 
recommendations, in a nutshell, advocate 
what Khrushchev has been advocating 
for a long time. Isn't it time for the 
President to repudiate these members of 
the Democratic Party, whose solutions 
to world problems could hardly be con- 
sidered anything less than extreme? 

Raymond Moley, in a recent article in 
the New York Herald Tribune, very suc- 
cinctly discusses this “design for sur- 
render.” 

REPUDIATE THE EXTREMISTS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Over the past year liberals generally and 
liberal Democrats in particular have made 
a public relations killing by spreading far 
and wide the implication that the extremists 
in the John Birch Society and its leader, 
Robert Welch, represented conservatism gen- 
erally and the Republican Party specifically. 
This has been despite the vigorous and early 
repudation of such extremism by former 
President Eisenhower and former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and by leading conservatives more 
recently. Such extremism is neither con- 
servative nor Republican. 

Now that monkey on the back of the right 
has a mate, considerably larger, squatting on 
the shoulders of liberalism generally and 
the Democratic Party specifically. 

It would seem to be wise at the moment 
for sound and reasonable people, both lib- 
eral and conservative, Democratic as well 
as Republican, to repudiate extremism of 
both kinds. In these perilous days there 
should be no monkey busin in either 
political party. 4 

There has appeared a paper-bound volume 
entitled, “The Liberal Papers.” We are told 
in the introduction by Representative JAMES 
Roosevett that this is the outgrowth of the 
efforts of “a group of fellow congressional 
colleagues during the 86th Congress, 1959 
60.“ These statesmen, says ROOSEVELT, were 
apprehensive of what he calls the treacher- 
ous course of forelgn policy at that time. 
This, of course, means that the Eisenhower 
administration was pursuing a treacherous 
course. 

These Congressmen, apparently unable to 
supply an alternative out of their own heads, 
resorted to the familiar device of getting a 
group of Intellectuals to provide some essays 
for them. 

It has now been shown that the group to 
which Roosevert refers consisted of 12 
Democratic Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who were very active in the 
project. It is charged by Republican Sena- 
tors that there were 23 other Democratic 
members of the House who were close“ to 
the project and that among these was Ches- 
ter Bowles. Of the original 12, 5 were 
defeated in 1960, and 3 of these are now 
employed in the Kennedy administration. 

The papers for which these Congressmen, 
including Rooservett, are the were 
written by 12 individuals whose names are 
familiar among the writers and pamphleteers 
who deal with foreign affairs. 

The llowing is a summory of positions 
taken by these writers: 
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1. West Berlin Is of no value except as a 
moral lability’ of the Western Powers. 
Presumably the moral liability“ can be 
abandoned. East Germany would be recog- 
nized.. The Polish Rapacki plan should be 
used, and both Germanys should be neu- 
tralized militarily. 

2. NATO should be disestablished, leaving 
nothing but an Atlantic alliance of Britain, 
Canada, and the United States. Thus all 
of continental Europe should be left to the 
caprice of the Soviet. 

3. Presumably this would mean the with- 
drawal of our forces from all of continental 
Europe. 

4. At home we should abandon “the half- 
baked arrangement called civil defense.” 

5. We should unilaterally abandon the 
idea of nuclear tests. 

6, We should let the Soviet “plug in” on 
our radar warning system. Thus the So- 
viet would be allowed to warn itself against 
any attack by the United States. 

7. We should “liberalize” our trade policy 
with Russia. 

8. The idea that we can avoid war with 
the Communist world by preparing for it Is 
“irrational.” 

9. There should be recognition by the 
United States and admission to the U.N. of 
“both Germanys, both Koreas, Communist 
China, and both Vietnams, Incorporate Que- 
moy and Matsu into the China mainlands” 
These are the recommendations of Quincy 
Wright, professor emeritus of international 
law of the University of Chicago and the 
University of Virginia. 

The whole thing is a crayen design for 
surrender. And since this bombshell, thus 
sponsored by Democratic House Members, is 
dropped just as the Kennedy administra- 
tion is entering into negotiations for dis- 
armament and other purposes, it would seem 
that the President should be even more con- 
cerned about repudiating his own extremists 
than he has been in attacking the extremists 
of the right. For in the Birch case the 
sponsorship has been by a private individual 
in Massachusetts named Welch. But this 
work is by a considerable number of the 
President's own party. 

In this moment of vital national crisis, 
both political parties shold repudiate both 
extremes and find common ground in for- 
eign policy in the interest of firmness be- 
fore the Communist threat, national secu- 
rity, and the maintenance of American good 
will and moral leadership in the free world. 


Resolution by the Colorado Press 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H, DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the resolutions adopted by the Colorado 
Press Association during its annual 
meeting held recently, deserves the most 
thoughtful consideration of Congress 
and the postal service. Certainly, it 
proposes a means for solving the postal 
deficit in a manner which seems just and 
fair for all users of the U.S. mail. I in- 
clude this resolution as a part of my re- 
marks: 

RESOLUTION BY THE COLORADO Press 
ASSOCIATION 

Whereas the newspaper industry of Colo- 

rado wants to pay in postage what it costs 
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the U.S. Post Office to process and deliver 
our newspapers; however, it should be kept 
in mind that newspapers today perform 
many of the functions formerly performed 
by the post offices, including sorting, sack- 
ing, and labeling the sacks for train and 
truck dispatching: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado Press Asso- 
clation go on record urging Congressmen 
ROGERS, DoMINICK, CHENOWETH, and ASPIN- 
ALL, and Senators ALLoTT and CARROLL to 
recommend that the postage on newspapers 
be fixed to cover only what it costs the Post 
Office Department to handle and deliver 
them, without any profit, and that they be 
notified of this action. At the same time, 
we urge our Representatives and Senators 
to investigate the cost of handling all other 
classes of mail, and see to it they also be 
charged the full cost of handling. 


Dove of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last 
month my native New Orleans pulled all 
the stops in staging one of the most ex- 
citing Mardi Gras celebrations in the 
history of that wonderful day. From 
all accounts it epitomized everything 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans has come to 
be down through the years. 

As any Mardi Gras participant or on- 
looker can tell you, the success of the 
day depends in a large degree on the 
originality and staging of the many 
parades that roll through the Crescent 
City on that day. Traditionally the 
parades of Rex and the Mystik Krewe of 
Comus climax the celebration. 

In the last few years, however, an- 
other parade has grown so much in sta- 
ture that it deserves widespread and im- 
mediate recognition. I refer to the ex- 
citing and imaginative parades of the 
Elks Krewe of Orleanians and I think 
that this year’s parade was their best 
yet. Nor am I alone in this thinking. 

For example, one float in particular, 
entitled “Dove of Peace,” was adjudged 
grand prize winner and needless to say 
this is not an honor to be treated 
lightly. The Krewe members who cre- 
ated this particular float are to be com- 
mended for the profundity of their 
theme and the daring and brilliant exe- 
cution of the design. - 

It was a float that must be seen to be 
fully appreciated but it will give some 
small idea of its appearance to say that 
it consisted of a giant dove, an elaborate 
center piece carrying the float’s title, and 
at the end of the float an enormous globe 
depicting the earth. As the “Dove of 
Peace” arrived before City Hall a large 
number of doves were released and I am 
told it was one of the most stirring mo- 
ments of the 1962 Mardi Gras when the 
doves fluttered into the brilliant skies. 

Although the Elks Krewe of Orleanians 
is comparatively young as carnival or- 
ganizations go, it has probably made as 
much or more progress as any other 
carnival group in its 27 years of exist- 
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ence. New Orleanians have watched 
this parade climb the ladder of Mardi 
Gras recognition year by year and it is a 
credit to every member of the Krewe that 
this is so. 

And now the “Dove of Peace” has 
climaxed their efforts. I know the 
Members of this House will join with me 
in extending our heartiest and warmest 
congratulations. 


Resolution on Public Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
place in the Recorp the resolution. on 
Public Welfare adopted by the County 
Officers Association in the State of New 
York in their convention held in the 
city of Rochester. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON PUBLIC WELFARE 


Whereas the Federal law commonly known 
as the Social Security Act, requires that the 
public assistance plans of a State meet with 
the approval of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as a condition for re- 
celpt of Federal ald: and 

Whereas that requirement permits the 
Federal bureaucracy to assume full power to 
dictate, in the greatest detail, every phase 
of the operations of State and local public 
assistance administration; and 

Whereas Federal dictation of that detail 
has submerged State and local administra- 
tors in a sea of red tape; and 

Whereas Federal rules and regulations have 
removed the power of discretion from the 
hands of State and local administrators 
in the performance of their function; and 

Whereas the growing Federal domination 
ignores the basic right and responsibility of 
the State and its localities to decide how 
they will conduct their public business; and 

Whereas the New York State Board of 
Social Welfare has recommended amend- 
ment of the Social Security Act to restore a 
proper Federal-State-local relationship; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York, has adopted a resolution memori- 
alizing Congress to enact such amendments: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the County Officers Associa- 
tion of the State of New York hereby com- 
mends the State board of social welfare for 
its recommendation to stop and reverse the 
trend of Federal domination; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the County Officers Associ- 
ation of the State of New York hereby en- 
dorse the action of the legislature of this 
State in adopting the appraised resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the County Officers Asso- 
clation of the State of New York hereby call 
upon every member of Congress from New 
York State to join in sponsoring the Federal 
legislation necessary to carry that recom- 
mendation into effect and to work for its 
enactment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the New York State Board of Social 
Welfare, the members of the New York State 
Legislature, and each Member of Congress 
from the State of New York. 

I. C. L. Chamberlain, executive director of 
the County Officers Assoclation of the State 
of New York, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going resolution was duly adopted by the 
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County Officers Association of the State of 
New York in convention assembled, in the 
city of Rochester, N.Y., duly held on the 
18th, 19th, and 20th days of March 1962. 
O. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Director, County Officers 
Association of the State of New York. 


American Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Legion of Ohio annually sponsors 
an essay contest, and among the win- 
ners this year is Miss Margaret J. 
Turner, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. E. V. 
Turner, 21 North Stanwood Road, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

I am most happy to submit for the 
Record the winning essay of Margy 
Turner, not only because it is an out- 
standing demonstration of clear think- 
ing and inherent patriotism, but also 
because I have had the pleasure of 
knowing this fine young lady and her 
family for many years. 

The winning essay follows: 

AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITIES 

In a world tormented by tension and the 
possibility of nuclear war, a world where 
millions of enslaved people are looking to the 
free world for help, what are my responsibil- 
ities as an American citizen? What should 
I, as one single individual, do to insure the 
blessings of liberty, not only to my genera- 
tion and those to come, but to the world?- 

My first responsibility is that of appreci- 
ation. I should be thankful for the privi- 
lege of living in this free country. Too 
often, the people of the United States for- 
get that our country did not just happen 
My ancestors have left their blood on the 
snow at Valley Forge, the grassy slopes at 
Gettysburg, and the sands of Normandy and 
Okinawa. Hundreds of thousands of lives 
have been sacrificed to build and preserve 
our freedoms by men and women who be- 
lieved in their country. I must remember 
their strivings to establish a lasting demo- 
cratic government, and I must appreciate 
my American heritage. 

My next responsibility is to become aware 
of what my country is doing. I must be 
informed about current affairs and must 
take an active interest in the happenings of 
my city, State, and National Government 
as well as those of the United Nations and of 
the whole world. Being informed is the in- 
dividual responsibility of each American 
citizen. 

Once I am aware of what my country is 
striving for, I then should take my most 
important responsibility, that of action. 
Support of the U.S. Government is not a 
spectator sport. I, as well as each other 
citizen, must play the game of life actively 
by taking advantage of my lberties and 
Privileges. Utilizing my freedom to worship, 
my privilege to get an education, my right 
to be critical of my Government, and other 
innumerable rights is my responsibility as 
an American citizen, It is my duty to give 
my support to the institutions which 
Strengthen our free society and to work ac- 
tively to support them. 

Another Auty is standing up for 
what I think is right. Unless I have the 
courage Of my convictions, my appreciation, 
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awareness, and support of the United States 
are futile. It is my responsibility to defend 
and protect my way of life in order to help 
secure this way of life for future generations 
of all the world's people. 

Finally, I, as an American citizen, am 
charged to preserve the concept of freedom 
in the world through respecting the rights 
of all people. I must always be aware of 
the worth and dignity of every human being, 
treating each one as I myself wish to be 
treated. If I am to be free from oppression 
or tyranny, I should wish all people to be 
free and should work for that. If I want 
to be free of fear of my neighbor, I must 
act in such a way that he will not be afraid 
of me. If I am to be free from hunger, it is 
my responsibility to do what I can to see 
that no person lacks enough to eat. 

If I accept my individual responsibilities 
of appreciation, awareness, action, convic- 
tion, and preservation and if every American 
citizen accepts similar responsibilities, to- 
gether we will be able to maintain and safe- 

our American way of life and secure a 
lasting future of freedom for all men every- 
where. 


Back-Door Federal Control of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, Federal aid to education in one 
form or another is, and has been, a sub- 
ject of much discussion for several years. 
The overall and far-reaching effect 
should be the primary concern in the 
consideration of Federal aid in any field. 

Dr. V. R. Edman who came to Wheaton 
College some 26 years ago and who has 
served as its President since 1941 ably 
discerned this in studying the provisions 
of H.R. 8900, to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions 
of higher education in financing the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, or improvement 
of needed academic and related facili- 
ties. 

Dr. Edman's letter to the editor, the 
Daily Journal, Wheaton, II., and printed 
in the issue of March 21, 1962, follows: 
“Supsipiarion JusT MEANS SECULARIZA- 

TION” —EpMaN 

(Norse.—The following letter from Dr. V. R. 
Edman, president of Wheaton College, tells 
why he joined other college presidents in 
opposing the Federal educational subsidy 
proposal.) 

Dran Forron: Inquiry has been made of 
me why I along with 20 some college presi- 
dents of liberal arts-colleges sent a protest 
to the House Rules Committee 
H.R. 8900 which contemplates subsidization 
for higher education. I have communicated 
my persuasion to Senator Dmxszx and also 
to our Congressman, ELMER HorrmaNn. Here 
is the substance of our objection to this pro- 
posed legislation: 

1. Subsidization means inevitable stand- 
ardization. Congress is under obligation to 
set up controls for the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. Sooner or later, directly or in- 
directly, there will be Federal control which 
will destroy the diversity, the individual 
initiative and self-improvement that have 
marked American colleges all down the years. 

2. Bubsidization means secularization. 
This would mean that Wheaton College 
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.could not teach Bible classes, have chapel 


services, have prayer in each class; nor could 
St. Procoplus or any other church-related 
college. 

8. Subsidization is unsound historically. 
Federal support of higher education was 
considered at the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787 which decided that it was not the 
province of the Federal Government. 

4. Subsidization is an unsound assump- 
tion that all that higher education really 
needs is money. The theory is bigger bu- 
Treaucracy, better education. 

5. Subsidization is unnecessary. Basically 
the choice is between forcible support by 
Federal taxation or by the voluntary sup- 
port which has marked privately endowed 
higher education for nearly 350 years in 
our country. 

6. Subsidization shifts the responsibility 
for education of the children from the 
parents and students, the college and its 
friends, to the Federal Government. Elabo- 
ration of the welfare state will further 
weaken family cohesion and cooperation, and 
family life is a national resource we cannot 
afford further to diminish. 

7. Subsidization knows no cessation. 
Once begun it grows rather than dimin- 
ishes. The colleges will be compelled to 
depend increasingly on Federal money. To 
my way of thinking that is selling our soul 
for a mess of politics. 

The Federal Government has more respon- 
sibilities than it can carry effectively and 
successfully now. It must defend our coun- 
try from foreign aggression and from domes- 
tic suppression of the liberties of us citizens. 
If Washington will mind its own business 
and cut expenses, we will provide a college 
education for every young person who is 
willing to work for it. 

V. R. EDMAN. 


The Best of Iimes, the Worst of Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


or MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the present day clamor for more and 
more Federal assistance in affairs 
properly of local and State concern, I 
would like to bring to the attention of . 
my colleagues and the American people 
a speech given by Ronald Speers, a mem- 
ber of the Maine Governor’s Executive 
Council, to the American Legion Con- 
vention in Rockland, Maine, last June. 
Mr. Speers, one of Maine’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, was recently awarded 
the National Freedom Foundation 
Award for this thought-provoking ad- 
dress. 

THE Brest or Times, THE Wonrst OF TIMES 

“It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times.” In this simple but eloquent be- 
ginning to “A Tale of Two Cities” Dickens 

to sum up the period of the French 
revolution, but I would ask whether in a 
broader sense this evaluation could not be 
applied to any period of history, including 
our own, since the times are worst or best 
the lives of the people 
Each of us, indi- 
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We are all products of our environment 
and of our past. We are a democracy today 
only because of the defeat through the cen- 
turies of despots and dictators in their 
attempts to crush the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. The nobles who forced the Magna 
Carta upon King John, by their actions 
made possible the writing of the Declaration 
of Independence. The men who died at 
Waterloo to defeat Napoleon contributed to 
our heritage of freedom in the same way as 
did those who died to defeat Hitler. 

In keeping with this thought then, I would 
submit to you that we have an even greater 
responsibility than to just determine how 
our times shall be. We are the heritage of 
future generations—what we do in our time, 
and with our time, shall in some measure, 
directly or indirectly, affect the way in which 
they shall live. 

Each day, through new discoveries in the 
fields of medicine, engineering, chemistry, 
and agriculture, to name but a few, we are 
providing for a better and more abundant 
life for generations yet unborn—in medicine 
alone we have freed them of the threat of 
many diseases from diphtheria to polio—but 
what will any of these ms be worth 
to them if we lose them freedom? If we 
leave them a legacy of a totalitarian world? 

There has never been any question but 
that a democracy is the most difficult form 
of government to maintain. It calls for a 
high degree of responsibility on the part of 
its citizens. As the citizens abrogate this 
responsibility so the Government must 
assume it, and in so doing it shifts more 
and more away from democracy towards 
socialism. 

We are living in an age where the trend 
seems to be for the citizen to disregard his 
responsibilities—to shift everything to the 
Government—from the care of his aging 
parents to the food, clothing, and shelter 
needs of his dependent children. We are in 
grave danger of defaulting our freedoms and 
our liberties and our form of government, 
and the freedoms and liberties and Govern- 
ment of future generations through our own 
laziness and neglect and our loss of a sense 
of values as a people. 

We need to examine this lack of a sense of 
values. For example, right at this moment 
somewhere in southeast Asla the hospital 
ship Hope is bringing medical care and help 
to people whose needs are desperate. The 
doctors on board that ship are all volunteers 
and all are dedicated men—men who believe 
in their hippocratic oath and who feel that 
what talents they have in the healing arts 
should be used to aid humanity. At the 
same time in our land there are some sur- 
geons whose skill is great enough to com- 
mand large fees and who operate once or 
twice a week—not because the human need 
is small but simply because they have no 
need financially to do more, and to do so 
would steal time from their golf or their 
boating or their social life. Yet which of 
these two groups—the volunteer doctors of 
the Hope or the men of self-interest and 
high fees enjoy the position of prestige and 
the deference and approval of the public? 

Does the hardworking young district at- 
torney or county attorney win the approval 
of the people for his efforts in their behalf, 
or do the plaudits generally go to the high- 
priced lawyer who may have just skimmed 
the edge of legality in rescuing an obviously 
guilty client from his just punishment? 

In today’s warped thinking, wouldn't the 
good Samaritan be considered just another 
sucker for helping the unfortunate traveler? 

“The best of times and the worst of 
times.” Surely our values and our sense of 
responsibility need overhauling. We owe so 
much to the future in order to repay our 
debt to the past. 

We need to teach our youngsters—and we 
need to remind ourselves—that the care- 
free tracks we make in the sands of our 
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beaches in the summer were made possible 
by bloody footprints in the snow at Valley 
Forge; that each time we go to a voting 
booth and cast our ballot as Americans, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color, that men 
died at Gettysburg and Chancellorsville and 
Shiloh to make it so; that the full and 
bountiful table we set in our American 
homes, and accept as our normal due, is 
ours because men went without and starved 
and died to gain a little time on Bataan and 
Corregidor. 

These things I say to you my fellow 
Americans, because we seem to have forgot- 
ten many of the basic lessons of history. A 
nation can be only as strong as its people. 
A democracy can exist only as long as its 
people are willing to work and to sacrifice to 
maintain it. 

“The best of times and the worst of 
times * * that is what it has always been 
in every age and for every generation, de- 
pending on what they make of it. Which 
of the two it shall be for us and for our 
posterity in the generations to come, de- 
pends entirely upon what we do individually 
and collectively to renew, to maintain, and 
to strengthen the moral principles and ideals 
upon which our Nation was founded and 
upon which it grew to greatness. 

The challenge is here and now. The strug- 
gle we are engaged in is yital—the stakes so 
high and so vast as to form a concept al- 
most beyond grasp—the control of men’s 
minds and lives and destinies—of civilization 
for centuries to come. 

The Communists are aware of it and they 
never lose sight of it. Khrushchey voiced it 
when he said our grandchildren would live 
under their system. 

It is up to us to prove him wrong and to 
justify through our efforts the sacrifices of 
past generations that have made it possible 
for us to live in freedom. 

If we but do those things that need to be 
done, we cannot fail. 


If we do less—we cannot succeed. 


Justice Denied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, there is an old expression in 
the legal profession that justice delayed 
is justice denied.” There is very much 
truth in this, as indeed there seems to be 
in many common expressions if analyzed. 
The administrative processes of our Fed- 
eral Government often give a justice that 
is long delayed. 

One of the examples of this adminis- 
trative delay is in the handling of actions 
under the Antidumping Act of 1921. The 
provisions of this act are to come into 
play when it is found that imported 
goods are being sold in the United States 
at prices below those at which they are 
sold abroad—when foreign products are 
being dumped on the American market. 
The remedy under this act to such 
dumping, and the resultant injury to 
American domestic industry, is the im- 
position of a differential duty, a special 
tariff merely to cover the differential in 
prices and eliminate the dumping aspect 
of the sales in this country. This is not 
protectionism in the classical sense of 
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this word, but rather a shield against 
unfair competitive practices on an in- 
ternational scale. 

The situations calling for the applica- 
tion of this act are fairly clear; the pro- 
cedures for invoking its protection are, 
on the surface, relatively easy. Two 
steps are taken as preliminary factfind- 
ing in the administration of this act. 
First, the Treasury Department must 
find the existence of price differentials; 
then, this matter is reported to the 
Tariff Commission to determine if there 
is any injury to American industry. If 
there is an affirmative finding as to both 
the existence of suspected dumping and 
of injury, it is returned to the Treasury 
Department for the assessment of the 
differential duty. 

The Tariff Commission is required to 
act in its function under the bill in 3 
months. No time limits are placed on the 
Treasury, either in its factfinding role 
or in the suspension of regular tariffs, 
awaiting the determination of the pos- 
sible special dumping duties, or in the 
assessment of them. As a result of there 
being no limits set for the time within 
which the Treasury Department may 
act, there has been great delay in the de- 
termination of these cases, the delay 
which denies justice. The delay affects 
both the domestic industry and the ex- 
porters, injecting confusion and uncer- 
tainty into the international trade field 
to the detriment of international com- 
merce. ` 

Legislation has been introduced- by 
various members of this body to correct 
this situation by providing time limita- 
tions on the functions of the Treasury 
Department in such cases. I would cer- 
tainly commend this proposal to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 


Destruction From Within 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Shelbyville 
News: 

DESTRUCTION From WITHIN 

“Is it possible for us to destroy ourselves 
from within?” 

That is the question asked by one of the 
Nation's foremost authorities on Govern- 
ment fiscal matters, Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
who is chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, in the course of a statement issued 
on the financial situation in which the 
United States now finds itself. 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the Virginia Democrat says, “It was 
with a good deal of reluctance and, I will 
Say, a good deal of sadness that I was 
compelled to ask for an increase in the 
Federal debt limit from $298 to $300 billion. 
I did so because I was told that unless the 
debt limit was increased, our Government 
could not pay its current bills. 

“I do not recall in my long service on the 
Senate Committee on Finance that there 
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ever before arose such a condition as was 
presented to us, 

“It had to be recognized that the failure 
of this Government to pay its bills would 
create chaos at home and abroad in the 
tree world. ? 

“Such a situation could not be permitted 
to occur. 

“Under circumstances which had been 
allowed to develop we were virtually forced 
to go more deeply into debt to pay running 
expenses continually coming due in excess 
of revenue income.” 

What is especially frightening in all this 
is that, as Senator Byrp points out, “Federal 
financial crises such as this are recurring 
with increasing frequency. Enactment of 
the bill raised the limit on the Federal debt 
$7 billion in 8 months, 

“A year ago the debt limit was $293 bil- 
lion. In June 1961, at the request of the 
administration the debt limit was raised to 
$298 billion. Now, at the request of the 
administration, it has been raised to $300 
billion.” 

He points out that Treasury figures relat- 
ing to the recent $2 billion debt increase 
show that “deterioration in the fiscal situa- 
tion has been precipitous since the June 
request to raise the debt limit to $298 
billion.” 

Senator Brno states quite clearly what has 
been happening to bring the U.S. fiscal situa- 
tion to this new and latest crisis. “Unnec- 
essary spending,” he says, “is increasing. 
Nonmilitary Federal expenditures in the first 
7 months this (fiscal) year, through Janu- 
ary 1962 ran 10 percent higher than during 
the same period last year. Total Federal 
expenditures in the July-January period 
was $3.9 billion higher than last year; non- 

military expenditures increased by $2.4 bil- 
lion, and military expenditures increased by 
$1.5 billion. 

“We have been the policeman, the bank- 
er, and the Santa Claus for the free world 
more than 15 years. Recent figures showed 
US. foreign aid has totaled more than $100 
billion, and it is continuing” 

We are already laboring, as he adds, under 
a terrible tax burden—a burden which is 
confiscatory in some areas. Deficits are con- 
tinuing, and the debt is at a peak never 
reached even for 4 years of global shooting 
war. And in adidtion to $300 billion in di- 
rect debt, we have assumed contingent liabil- 
ities at home and abroad amounting to un- 
told billions more. 

But let's look into the near future. 

“Before July 1962, Senator Brno states, 
“the administration is going to ask that the 
debt limit be raised again by $8 billion, lift- 
ing the limit by $5 billion in a year. As 
the situation stands now, this will be the 
year of the highest revenue and the highest 
debt in history.” 

Tt is also clear, as Mr. Brno says, that con- 
tinually raising the statutory limit on the 
Federal debt “is only temporizing with dan- 
gerous deterioration in the Government's 
basic fiscal condition. 

“As chairman of the Finance Committee,” 
he adds, “I shall oppose to the utmost of 
my capacity raising the debt limit an addi- 
tional 88 billion, to $308 billion for the next 
fiscal year when the administration says 
there will be a balanced budget." 

In the meantime, Senator Byrap says his 
committee will make a thorough examina- 
tion ot the financial position of the United 
States. This study will be exhaustive and 
“concerned with hard facts as distinguished 
from fiscal fantasy.” 

Well, in the latter regard, we certainly 
have had an awful lot of fiscal fantasy over 
a period of some 30 years. Some of this 
fantasy at the present time is coming from 
certain Government leaders who are telling 
the people that there will be a balanced 
budget in the next fiscal year starting July 
1. They are the same hollowheads who 
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lulled the public into believing the budget 
would balance in the current fiscal year, 
while, as a fact, there will be a deficit of 
between $7 and $10 billion. And Senator 
Byrrp says it is his “frank and considered 
opinion that there will not be a balanced 
budget next year. I would be willing to 
venture, as strongly as I can, the prediction 
that there will be a very substantial deficit 
unless something is done to stop unneces- 
sary spending in the fiscal year beginning 
on the first of July 1962.” 

Returning to the question of whether it 
is possible to destroy ourselves from within, 
Senator Byrp cites the fact that Neither 
our form of government nor our system 
of enterprise can survive insolvency. All of 
us know that we cannot continue much 
longer to spend and spend, and tax and tax, 
and borrew and borrow.” 

Noting now before Congress or any other 
branch of Government is more important 
than protection of the Nation's fiscal struc- 
ture. Just what sre our national leaders 
doing about that? The answer seems to be 
obvious, 


Vocational Training Programs Need 
Updating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, vocational training programs are of 
the greatest importance to young peo- 
ple entering the labor market and to 
persons who wish to change positions and 
need greater skills. The retraining leg- 
islation recently voted on by Congress 
deals with much of this problem. It is 
therefore important that all of us famil- 
iarize ourselves with the vocational 
training programs in our community and 
State. Unfortunately in all too many in- 
stances people are being trained for skills 
that are not needed and where there are 
no jobs available. Herbert Hill, the labor 
secretary of the NAACP, has pointed out 
that Negro workers have been especially 
hurt by this. The Taconic Foundation 
of New York, headed by Mr. Stephen 
Currier, has recently financed a study of 
on problem as it applies to New York 

y. 

The results as reported in,the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune of 
March 12 are truly shocking. Many 
Americans are involved in this inade- 
quate and outdated system of so-called 
vocational training. Improvements are 
badly needed and the study made for the 
Taconic Foundation of New York, should 
be helpful to many communities and lo- 
cal leaders in improving the situation as 
it exists on the local level. Noone group 
of people can solve this problem, just as 
no one group has all the responsibility 
for the unsatisfactory situation we find 
today in this field of education. I hope 
my colleagues and other responsible citi- 
zens as wel] as the press will study the 
findings of the Taconic Foundation re- 
port and will take the necessary steps in 
their own communities to improve this 
vital job creating function, 

The article follows: 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 12, 1962] 


Per-Purn. Cosr AND Dropouts HIGHEST IN 
Crry 


(By Terry Ferrer, education editor) 


The most expensive program in the city 
school system—vocational high schools—is 
“very deficient” and only “a small fraction” 
of students attending such schools receive 
cany realistic and practical preparation for 
work.” 

Two out of every three vocational students 
quit before graduation—against one in three 
in academic high schools. They drop out 
into a world without employment or much 
hope of it. 

These were the indictments yesterday of 
Judge Mary Conway Kohler, who has been 
conducting an 18-month survey of youth 
employment for the Taconic Foundation. 
Her findings on the city, “Youth and Work 
in New York City,” were published yester- 
day by the foundation from its offices at 666 
Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Kohler, a former judge of the San 
Francisco Superior Court, Juvenile Division, 
declared that the vocational high schools 
frequently “train youngsters for jobs which 
rarely exist," such as cabinet making, and 
that schooling in the food trades “ap- 
proaches the dimensions of a scandal.” 

This is despite the fact that the per-pupil 
cost in vocational high schools is the high- 
est in the system—#93.24 a year, according 
to the latest board of education figures. 
Other pre-pupil costs are $502.38 for e) men- 
tary pupils, $515.46 for junior high, and 
$605.39 for academic high school students. 
Currently there are some 39,000 students in 
29 vocational high schools, and almost 189,- 
000 in 57 academic and technical high 
schools. 

URGES NEW EFFORT 

To aid the 50,000 young people who start 
looking for work each year in the city, Judge 
Kohler urged a cooperative effort by city om- 
cials, employers, unions and the schools un- 
der the direction of the mayor's office. 

The cooperative program should try to end 
discrimination against Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in job opportunities, remove union 
obstacles to memberships for youth, and, if 
necessary, create jobs through a public 
works program such as the administration's 
youth employment opportunities bill now 
pending before Congress. 

Judge Kohler, who is chairman of the 
National Committee on Employment of 
Youth, also the board of education 
to establish a “skills center“ which would be 
open day and night all year to persons of 
all ages, 

Turning to some of the poorer city voca- 
tional programs, Judge Kohler said that the 
Food Trades High School, 208 West 13th 
Street, had a plant that is “impossible.” She 
said that she agreed with one description 
of the school that such obsolete equipment 
“would not be used in a beanery in the 
Bowery.” In her report, she described the 
86-year-old building as “antiquated” and 
the conditions for food preparation "‘unsani- 
tary and sometimes dangerous.” 

She added that only 1 of every 10 boys at 
the school is graduated, The Food Trades 
School was cited in June during the school 
scandal investigation as in serious need of 
repair. 

In the 30-page summary of her report, 
Judge Kohler blamed conflict among schools, 
employers and unions for the poor transition 
between school and job. The school, she 
said, must shoulder the greatest responsi- 
bility for seeing the child through training 
toa Job. 

She called for repeal of “rigid” State laws 
which now require that vocational students 
spend half their time in academic work and 
half in shop work. Half of the vocational 
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pupils who make it through their high 
schools are now failing their academic 
courses, she said. 


From the New York Times, Mar. 12, 1962 
SCHOOLS, UNIONS, AND INDUSTRY SCORED ON 
Jos TRAINING Hreae—Founpation Says 
VOCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OFFER WORK 

THAT Is OFTEN USELESS 

(By Gene Currivan) 

Efforts to prepare teenagers here for em- 
ployment were indicted yesterday in a re- 
port by a nonprofit tion specializing 
in eduactional research and the study of de- 
Unquency and discrimination. 

The charges, supported by 15 city and 
State organizations, were directed at the 
city schools—principally the vocational in- 
stitutions—city agencies, unions, and indus- 


The vocational schools were accused of giv- 
ing obsolete training that in many cases 18 
not acceptable to unions. The Food Trades 
High School, for example, was said to offer 
training “that approaches the dimensions 
of a scandal.” 

Both labor and management were said to 
be guilty of discrimination and the city 
agencies that operate programs in the area 
of youth and work were accused of having 
no coordinated policy. 

JOBLESS RATE 20 PERCENT 


The report said that with about 50,000 
youths, including 27,000 who have dropped 
out of school, looking for work each year, 
there was poor correlation between job op- 
portunities and training. The unemploy- 
ment rate runs to 20 percent. 

In some cases, It said, the youngsters have 
been trained for practically nonexistent jobs 
such as cabinetmaking, while others have 
had little, if any, guidance on choosing a 
vocation, 

In the latter category are those who were 
enrolled in the “general curriculum" In the 
academic high schools, described as “a 
catchall of courses in which less able stu- 
dents generally receive a watered-down aca- 
demic program.” 

“The school has not the slightest idea 
what will become of them vocationally,” the 
report said “Their entrance into industry is 
governed, more than anything else, by 
chance.” 

The report said the needs of about 25 per- 
cent of the vocational and academic pupils 
were not met. 

The report, “Youth and Work in New York 
City,” is part of an 18-month national sur- 
vey of youth employment by the Taconic 
Foundation. The foundation was set up in 
1958 and is headed by Stephen R. Currier. 

Mr. Currier- is president of Currier & Co., 
a concern that a variety of com- 
mercial holdings, but he devotes much of his 
time to the foundation. A spokesman de- 
scribed the foundation as a philanthropic 
organization concerned mainly with urban 
affairs, including social welfare and race re- 
lations. 

The preparation of the report was directed 
by Mrs, Mary Conway Kahler. 

One of the principal recommendations was 
that the board of education establish a skill 
center that would operate day and night, 
all year round, for persons of all ages. It 
would give free courses to dropouts, unskilled 
graduates, and adults in such diverse fields 
as foreign languages, industrial chemistry, 
and cooking. 

The center, the report suggested, could 
concentrate costly equipment in one place, 
making obsolescence of training equipment 
less likely. 

AGREEMENT URGED 

The report called for “agreement among 
schools, industry, and unions to standardize 
training both in apprenticeship and in for- 
mal 2-year post-high- school technical 
courses.” 
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At present, the report noted, with some of 
the unions refusing to fully credit vocational 
school training, applicants for jobs must 
spend an additional 3 to 5 years in ap- 
prenticeship. 

At this rate “it takes almost as long to 
be a plumber as to be a doctor,” said Mrs. 
Kohler. 

Mrs. Kohler was formerly children’s court 
judge in San Francisco, a member of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment, a Ford Foundation consultant, 
and a consultant to the Temporary Com- 
mission on the Courts of New York State. 

Speaking at a press conference on Friday 
at the Taconic Foundation’s headquarters, 
666 Fifth Avenue, she said that a youth who 
spent 3 years in printing school found that 
he had to start from scratch when he entered 
the industry. — 

There has been no orderly transition or 
adequate attempt at a breakthrough by 
either the schools or the unlons, the report 
held. Exceptions noted were the High School 
of Fashion Industries and the Aviation High 
School, both of which benefit. from current 
employment demands. 

EQUIPMENT CALLED PRIMITIVE 

The equipment in the main, 86-year-old 
building of Food Trades High School “can 
only be described as primitive,” the report 
said. 

This school was one of the victims of the 
lack of attention paid by the board of educa- 
tion to repair needs in recent years,” it 
noted. “As a result, the conditions under 
which food is prepared and served are unsan- 
itary and sometimes dangerous.” 

There are 654 boys in the school, but 
because of the high dropout rate only 56 were 
graduated last year. This is in spite of the 
statements by industry representatives that 
they can guarantee further and 
employment to any graduate. The board is 
planning a new school but it is not sched- 
uled for completion until 1965. 

The study found that two of every three 
youngsters dropped out of vocational schools 
and one in every three dropped out of 
academic high schools. The board of edu- 
cation has estimated it spends $925.96 an- 
nually for each vocational pupil and $602.96 
for each academic high school pupil. 

Among the report’s recommendations were 
the following: 

The school must bear the greatest respon- 
sibility for setting the child on the right 
road to educational and eventual occupa- 
tional success. 

All-day neighborhood schools should be 
expanded and also cover junior high school 

ters. 

Students must be provided with a greater 
number of opportunities to explore various 
kinds of work before choosing a career. 

Schools, city government, unions and 
employers must cooperate to end discrim- 
ination against Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
and unions must end opposition to youth 
membership. 

Vocational schools should be kept open in 
the summer. 

Students should not be required to spend 
half their day in academic and half in shop 
work when a flexible arrangement would be 
more practicable. 

Responsibility for coordination of youth 
and work problems must be lodged at the top 
city government level. 

There should be one counselor for every 
300 high school students. 

The board of education should establish 
a center for research on basic educational 
problems and evaluation of experimental 
programs in the schools and community. 

The sponsors of the report were the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women (New 
York Branch), the American Jewish Con- 
gress (Metropolitan Council), the American 
Jewish Committee (New York Chapter), the 
Child Study Association of America, the Citi- 
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zens Committee for Children of New York, 
the Metropolitan Council, B’nal Brith, the 
New York Adult Education Council, the New 
York City Mission Society, the New York 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(Metropolitan District), the New York State 
Citizens Committee for the Public Schools, 
the Public Education Association. United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York, United 
Parents Associations of New York City, the 
Urban League of Greater New York and the 
Vocational Advisory Service. 


Can’t Have Cake and Eat It, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a keen analysis of the general agricul- 
tural situation by Mr. Leslie Gruber, 
farm editor of the Star-News, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

The article follows: 

Can't Have CARE AND Ear Tr. Too 
(By Leslie Gruber) 


After listening to numerous criticisms and 
reading many others, one comes to the con- 
clusion that many people want to have their 
cake and eat it too. 

No particular defense can be made of ad- 
ministration of farm programs, especially 
the grain storage program of the past years. 
This particularly unsavory program was 
fully revealed in the storage scandals a year 
or so ago in Kansas and other points where 
conniving brought huge profits to certain 
individuals at the expense of the public. 

But, on the other hand, no particular 
defense can be made of the attitude that 
demands price protection, support, or what- 
ever it is called on one side and refuses the 
production controls and inspections that 
would make this program valid, on the other 
hand. 

The many farm people who claim they are 
not to blame for the surplus mess in feed 
grains should stop and think a bit. They 
and thousands of farmers like them have 
showered en with letters and 
comments whenever the support price pro- 
gram came before Congress. 

The will of the farm mass has been dif- 
ferent than the will of its leadership in 
many areas and in many years. 

This appears from the mass actions of 
farmers in the Midwest whenever prices of 
hogs dip sharply. 

Many conservative farm leaders declare it 
would be terrible if the Government would 
release any large portion of its surplus grain. 
And, they do decry this release at present. 
And, only a small portion has been released. 

However, they yell loud and clear at the. 
Federal crop programs, real or proposed, 
Without production controls to keep produc- 
tion in line with demand there is no excuse 
whatever for the public hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year for storage. 

Modern agriculture can produce twice or 
more the needs of any current workable, 
practical marketing situation. 

With its high capital cost, modern agricul- 
ture can successfully break itself up in busi- 
ness if it goes on a strictly competitive basis, 
due to the inflexibility of its cost structure in 
relation to its price structure. 

None of the apparent or practical alterna- 
tives have too much right in them. Most 
have plenty of wrong in them. 
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Agriculture must have some basic pro- 
tection, whether it is right or wrong. 

The rights and wrongs of the situation, 
vary according to each individual's philoso- 
phy. 

The point now reached by agriculture as a 
whole is that it can’t have its cake and eat 
it too, 

The trmendous weight of the nonfarm 
public will bring that about. Agriculture 
must win the good will of this public. Some 
of agriculture's strongest criticism, however, 
comes from the small townspeople of the 
Nation. 

Voluntary programs have failed. They will 
continue to fall, people being as they are and 
not what they are supposed to be. 

The respected and noted farm leader who 
publicly brags about how his sons and he 
“have beaten the feed grain program” by 
planting more plants per acre and fertilizing 
ee more pulls his own house down around 


ee he and others talk about voluntary 
controls and actions, yet they take the lead 
in defeating the idea and goal of the con- 
trols. The selfish action is natural. Indi- 
vidually, one feels helpless against the mass 
and goes ahead to make the best of his own 
particular situation, regardless of what it 
does when multiplied a million times. 

This is why the economic theories in agri- 
culture haven't held. While in livestock, 
generally, low prices and overproduction have 
brought cutbacks, it hasn't always been so, 
and in crops it has never been so. 

Thus agriculture has reached a point 
where if pure economics becomes the goal, 
most present farmers will be forced off the 
land and bankrupt. Agriculture in a purely 
economic situation will gradually develop on 
a large corporate basis. 

However, the human side of the picture 
requires some different answers. First, gen- 
erally, it isn't figured healthy for the coun- 
try to allow agriculture to become central- 
ized in a few large tions. 

Second, it has been an axiom of American 
life and philosophy that the country was the 
best place to live and to bring up children. 

Third, it has been an axiom that the con- 
servatism (not always true) of the rural 
mass balanced the radicalism of the urban 
mass, 

Fourth, agriculture has been a way of life 
for most of its people. It still is for many. 
And for many, there is no other way of life. 

To the individual farmer it matters little 
whether he can produce all he wants when 
he receives a price lower than the cost of 
production, 

A tobacco farmer who has a 3-acre allot- 
ment and who averaged 50 to 65 cents a 
pound for his crop last year made more than 
he would if he produced all he wanted, along 
with everyone else, and received 30 or 40 
cents a pound for it. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of Thomas Kennedy, president, 
United Mine Workers of America, to the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
H.R. 9900, Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
on March 22. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS KENNEDY, PRESIDENT, 
Untrep MINE WORKERS oF AMERICA, TO THE 
House Wars AND M&ans COMMITTEE, ON 
H.R. 9900, TRADE Expansion Act or 1962, 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C., THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 
1962 
My name is Thomas Kennedy. I am the 

president of the United Mine Workers of 

America. 

My here today is not to deliver a 
lecture on the subject of international eco- 
nomics. Rather, I would like to tell this 
committee of the very real social and eco- 
nomic chaos that is prevalent in the coal 
fields of this Nation because of an import 
policy that is both destructive and short- 
sighted. 

I am speaking, of course, of the importa- 
tion of residual oil into the east coast region 
of the United States. 

Since 1957 residual imports into what is 
known as districts I-IV (that is the United 
States with the exception of the west coast 
region) have increased from 30 million tons 
of coal equivalent to 39 million tons. The 
greatest percentage of this oil has gone into 
the east coast or PAW district I. During the 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961 this oil was subject 
to a quota limitation imposed by the Presi- 
dent in the interest of national security. 

We have preliminary indications of the 
1962 quota. As usual, it will increase further 
the burdens under which the coal industry 
must operate. The actual projected figure 
for the coming year is 44 million tons of coal 
equivalent of allowable imports. 

The United Mine Workers of America has 
always maintained, and still most force- 
fully maintains, that these imports are in- 
flicting fatal damage to the coal industry 
of the Appalachian area and sending Amer- 
ica along the road to utter dependence on 
foreigners for a source of energy. 

For the purpose of the committee, we 
would like to break down the imports of 
residual oll into actual impact upon the coal 
miners of this Nation. 

The 39 million tons of coal equivalent im- 
ported as residual oil means a loss of 3 mil- 
lion man-days of work lost to the coal miner 
in the areas supplying coal to the east coast. 
It meant a loss in wages of almost $73 mil- 


lion, 

But the damage does not end here. Since 
the coal miner depends upon a healthy coal 
industry for his prosperity, the depressing 
effect upon coal because of the predatory 
pricing of residual oil added a note of in- 
stability to that employment which he did 
have. 

We have witnessed firsthand the results of 
this import policy. We have seen the crush- 
ing effect of residual on coal communities, 
on coal companies, and on coal miners. It 
is a most distressing sight, a situation that 
demands nothing less than total solution. 

There is chaos s the coal flelds to- 
day because of residual oil imports. There 
is uncertainty, unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, and actual physical need. Everyone 
looks for help, for a way out, and there is 
none, because residual oll is allowed to drown 
the hopes, ambitions, and futures of a great 
and proud industry and those who work 
in it. 


But there is a broader implication to the 
question of residual oil importe than the 
e te question of the coal industry it- 
self. 
terest so deep and so vital that it must be 
met if America is to progress, Permit me 
to tell this committee wherein that inter- 
est rests. 

The coal industry is basic to the future of 
the United States. Coal has formed one of 
the underlying sources of s upon 
which the prosperity of the Nation is built. 
Coal is necessary in peace, as well as in war. 

But coal mining is a complex 3 It 
requires huge investments, 
of an unusually high degree, and a lied 


There is national interest here, an in- 
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labor force able to cope with the natural 
hazards of coal mining as well as the complex 
operational nature of the industry. 

Coal has laboriously built up this strength 
over a period of many years. Coal possesses 
today the ability to supply this Nation with 
all oe its varied energy needs at a reasonable 
cost. 

Coal is the basis of the economic prosper- 
ity for many of the States in the Appalachian 
area. For example, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
parts of Virginia, and Pennsylvania are 
closely tied to coal. 

Thus, the influx of residual oil is not a 
parochial or sectional consideration. 

Residual oil is a threat to the continued 
existence of the coal industry. Residual im- 
ports, through a constant pressure on the 
price of energy, have undermined the basic 
economic and financial strength of the coal 
industry. Improvements, needed improve- 
ments, have been neglected because there is 
no money available to finance them. Re- 
search, so necessary in our modern economy, 
cannot be carried on to any extent because 
the profit margins of the coal industry can- 
not bear such burdens. 

In short, the many ways that coal could 
serve the economy are circumscribed. The 
progress of the past, with all of its advan- 
tages for the producers of coal, the miners 
of coal, and most importantly, the consumers 
of coal, has come to a standstill in the face 
of the disastrous situation prevailing in the 
marketplace. Instead of progress in all 
phases of coal production, transportation, and 
utilization, progress which would serve the 
Nation, coal is forced to engage in a gutter, 
“no holds barred” war to hold its market 
from a wholesale invasion of its traditional 
marketing area. 

We contend that this is not competition, 


but only self-destruction. 
Residual oil has cut a swath of economic 
privation and misery the coal fields 


of the Appalachian area. Entire States have 
been plunged into economic depression be- 
cause the underlying strength of their econ- 
omies has been systematically destroyed. 

But the cruelest blow of all has been to 
the coal miner and his family and the other 
segments of the community that depend 
upon the coal miner for sustenance. 

We know of areas in West Virginia where 
unemployment is 40 percent of the working 
force. There are children in this Nation who 
must depend upon the school lunch pro- 
gram for their only hot meal of the day. 
Men who have known nothing but hard work 
all of their lives, men who ask nothing but 
the right to earn a decent living, have been 
thrown out of Jobs without any hope of re- 
employment because of residual oil imports. 

I wonder; indeed, every member of the 
United Mine Workers of America wonders, 
if the benefits that accrue from residual im- 
ports are worth such social and economic 
decay. 

We cannot as a Nation stand this burden 
indefinitely. The consequences are too far- 
reaching, the results too serious to contem- 
plate. America must decide whether or not 
to plunge an entire section of the country 
into social and economic oblivion unheard of 
in our times. 


It is a fateful decision to make, a decision 
which can decide the future of this Repub- 
lic, 

Yet, today coal miners suffer, coal com- 
munities languish, and the entire coal in- 
dustry pauses as those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting and promoting the 
welfare of this Nation deliberate and con- 
sider their fate, whether that fate be to live 
and work as American citizens, or to descend 
the long road to economic destitution. 

As we continually increase our imports of 
residual oll, we still talk of economic growth. 
Even as a foreign energy source strangles the 
domestic coal industry, and even our own 
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oil industry, plans are being laid for the 
millenium that is to come. 

But we must ask: Where will the impetus 
originate? Certainly not from the coal pro- 
ducing regions of the country. Obviously 
not from the coal miner who must face the 
future with a great deal of apprehension. 
Nor can we look to the coal operators to in- 
vest further billions of dollars to make coal 
as eficient and as modern as tt must be to 
serve the growing energy needs that any eco- 
nomic growth presupposes, 

Instead, while we talk of growth we must 
look to the underlying sickness that per- 
vades the energy industries of our Nation. 
We must take cognizance of the virtual de- 
struction that faces coal and oll and asso- 
clated industries. 

For we cannot talk of economic growth 
while allowing entire basic industries to 
perish before unfair competition. We can- 
not speak of prosperity while at the same 
time fostering economic privation. It just 
cannot be done, = 

It behooves those who are charged with 
the economic future of this Nation to be- 
come aware of what has been happening to 
the basic coal industry of this Nation. As 
we talk of economic progress and as they 
plan for such progress, they must be pre- 
pared to protect that basic industry which 
is the source of all progress. Any other 
course would be sheer economic folly. 

I spoke earlier of $73 million in wages that 
was lost to the coal miner in 1961 because of 
residual oil Imports. There was reference 
made to the 3 million man-days of work 
that was lost because of these imports. 

These figures represent economic stagna- 
tion. They are dollars lost to our economy, 
working time and working skill wasted. 
They are dollars that have permanently left 
our shores and dollars that enrich a few oll 
barons and oll importers. 

What could have been done to the de- 
pressed areas of the coal mining States with 
those dollars, with those job opportunities? 
Isn't it obvious that saving those dollars and 
using American workers to produce in an 
efficient manner those goods and services 
which we need is at the basis of that eco- 
nomic growth which we all so ardently de- 
sire? 

Thus, our industry lies at the base of our 
material strength. Besides, our industry has 
made possible the huge foreign aid program 
which is an integral.part of our national 
policy. This aid amounts to almost 857 
billion in the period 1950-60, a huge figure, 
a staggering figure, yet one that can be 
borne by the American taxpayer because of 
the inherent strength of our Nation. 

The burdens that are projected for the 
future are even more staggering. These pro- 
posed programs call for sums of gargantuan 
nature—$35 billion for space, $50 billion per 
year for national defense, $20 billion for 
Latin American aid. 

Yet the responsible people, those officials 
who must go to the American people for 
these huge figures, attempt, for one reason 
or another, to destroy the source of strength 
that makes it all possible—industry and the 
energy that powers that industry. 

Just last week further increases in the 
residual oil quota were announced by the 
Secretary of the Interlor. These new quotas 
would increase the deluge of residual oil to 
some 5 million additional tons of coal for 
More jobs will be lost. More 


from the Nation. And another step will 
nave been taken toward the eventual de- 
struction of the coal industry in America. 
It is time; indeed, it is long past time for 
the Congress of the United States to call a 
halt to this condition, For it is a dangerous 
and disheartening thing to witness the grad- 
ual but rapidly accelerating disintegration 
of the coal industry and the States that de- 
pend upon that industry for a livelihood. 
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The forces that would remove the residual 
oil quotas are strong. They have succeeded 
in reducing the program to a shambles and 
defeating many of its original purposes. 
Each day they increase the pressure to lift 
the amount of residual oil that is coming 
into the Nation. All too often their efforts 
are crowned with success. 

So we would urge the Congress to make 
permanent a rigid quota on residual of] im- 
ports. We do not mean that such a quota 
will completely eliminate all imports. But 
we do strongly recommend that the invasion 
of coal’s markets and the destruction of the 
coal industry of the Appalachian area should 
be terminated and terminated at once. 

Congressional action Is necessary for two 
reasons. First, it would place the oll im- 
port program on a permanent basis and re- 
move it from the constant pressure for 
change that is inherent in the program as 
it is now constituted. Secondly, it would 
give the coal industry some reasonable as- 
surance for the future by allowing them to 
know from year to year what kind of com- 
petition they will face, instead of their cur- 
rent and constant state of uncertainty. 

Also, congressional action on this ques- 
tion is necessary if Congress is, in fact, to 
regulate foreign commerce in the way the 
Constitution intended. It is Your responsi- 
bility, a national responsibility, one which 
bears no delay. 

While the attention of the coal industry 
has been fixed primarily on the harmful 
effects of residual imports, we are not un- 
mindful of the many restrictions placed on 
our coal in the nations of the world. 

It is with some pride that I cite the record 
of the coal industry with respect to coal 
prices in the world market. There is no area 
of the world where our coal is not competi- 
tive. American coal can be delivered to 
Germany, Japan, Italy, England, Belgium, 
Finland, France, and other European coun- 
tries and be in a position to compete with 
coal produced in those nations. It is well to 
emphasize that our coal is produced with 
labor paid the highest industrial wage of 
any workers of the world. Yet, in spite of 
the wage factor and the great distances 
which American coal is to these 
countries, we are in the best position of any 
nation of the world insofar as competition 
is concerned. 

However, we must bear in mind that prac- 
tically all of the countries affillated with 
the Common Market are building up a big 
cartel, not only affecting coal but other 
commodities as well, It is well to emphasize 
that these countries have quotas fixed for 
coal imports from countries outside the 
Common Market and limitations have been 
placed on these imports. For example, in 
France and Belgium there are import re- 
strictions on coal; and in Belgium some of 
the mines are subsidized by the Government. 
In Germany, up to 6 million tons of Ameri- 
can coal are permitted to be imported on a 
duty-free basis. However, once this quota 
has been reached, a stiff tariff of more than 
$4 is applicable to each ton of American coal 
which is imported. In Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and other countries, a 
license is needed to import coal. Just re- 
cently, American metallurgical coal was kept 
out of Wales because of the protests of the 
Welsh cor! miners. 

These instances are cited to show that 
while the rest of the world seeks access to our 
markets, they are not willing to let us com- 
pete for thier own, except within the nar- 
row concept of national self-interest. We 
do not mean to quarrel with this concept, 
However, we definitely believe that it is per- 
tinent for our discussions on this very try- 
ing situation. Certainly, a very careful 
analysis is in order as ways and means are 
being advanced by certain interests to open 
the American market to the floodgates of 
foreign competition. 
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There was a time when the United Mine 
Workers of America held great hopes for the 
future of exporting coal. We did everything 
possible to stimulate the expansion of coal 
in this market. 

But over the years we have come to grasp 
the very real problems of foreign trade and 
to face the refusal of foreign nations to per- 
mit their own industrial life to be destroyed 
by imports from another nation. 

Fortunately, there are two nations which 
allow American coal free access to their mar- 
kets. These are Italy and Japan. Both of 
these nations have little coal of their own, 
or do not possess it in sufficient quantity 
and quality to satisfy their needs. So they 
are forced to come to America for coal, coal 
to furnish them with the sinews of indus- 
trial might. 

It is inconceivable for us to comprehend 
how our Government can justify oll im- 
ports while at the same time watching Amer- 
loan coal being shut out of logical markets. 
It would appear that there is a double stand- 
ard being applied, one for the foreign nations 
who wish to sell to us. This standard allows 
them to enter our market without hindrance. 
This is done in the name of “international 
good will,” or as a defense against commu- 
nism, or any other pious sounding and 
patriotic reasons. The other is applied to 
American exports which are shut out of for- 
eign nations when it suits them to do so. 
Then we are told to understand that condi- 
tions are different, that we must take ac- 
count of the internal problems of these 
countries and be patient. 

I might say to this committee that the 
United Mine Workers of America does not 
understand and it does not intend to be 
patient. If, in fact, there is poverty abroad, 
there is poverty at home also. If ollworkers 
in South America are out of work, so are 
coal miners in West Virginia. If it is ex- 
pedient for the German Government to pro- 
tect its coal industry, it is far more neces- 
sary for the American Government to pro- 
tect and defend its own coal industry. 

What we are asking for is a small amount 
of sanity in the high sounding, but largely 
meaningless phraseology, that has come to 
surround every mention of free, or so-called 
reciprocal trade. 

In the interest of brevity, we have con- 
fined our remarks to the direct damage that 
ts being done to the coal industry because 
of the excessive importation of residual oil. 
However, the interests of the coal miner 
extend much farther than this. As mem- 
bers of this committee well know, coal is 
used as a basic source. As such, it 
is used to generate electricity and to power 
industry and commerce. Because of these 
factors, the fortunes of coal and those of 
coal miners are tied to the general economic 
posture of the Nation. 

Therefore, while we have not made spe- 
cial reference to other industries and other 
groups of workers affected by the trade bill, 
we are not unmindful of the fact that the 
welfare of the coal miner is at stake in other 
areas. We take this tion because we 
are cognizant of the fact that if any indus- 
try is forced to curtail production or to 
shut down entirely, energy and power needs 
will be reduced and thus affect the coal 
mining industry. 

It is therefore incumbent upon the Mem- 
bers of Congress and all who are interested 
in the prosperity of coal-consuming indus- 
tries and potential coal-consuming indus- 
tries that they should carefully consider 
the net impact of the proposed import pro- 
gram upon the coal industry in the United 
States. As pointed out time and time again, 
coal is the basic industry of this Nation, 
and every effort should be made by the 
Congress to weigh the damage that will 
accrue to the section of the cconomy which 
depends upon coal for a source of heat and 
energy. 
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In conclusion, let me state quite firmly 
that the United Mine Workers of America 
look to their Government for a measure of 
relief from foreign invasion. This is of 
paramount importance, whether such an 
invasion is military or economic. It is our 
strong belief that the Congress is charged 
with the responsibility of protecting and 
promoting the public interest, and we sin- 
cerely trust that this committee will dis- 
charge that responsibility. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in March of this year, the Economic 
News of the American Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research of Great Barrington, 
Mass., published its views on both the 
format and content of the President's 
Economic Report. This report was the 
subject of hearings by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and a committee re- 
port, issued early last month. 

I believe that the American Institute 
for Economic Research has made a val- 
uable contribution to the understanding 
of the President's report, both as an eco- 
nomic document and as an organ for 
the espousal of the Keynesian economic 
theories which are now predominant in 
the administration. For this reason, I 
am placing this article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 

THE PresIpent’s Economic REPORT 

In submitting his Economic Report, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has chosen to return to the 
procedure used by President Truman. The 
part signed by him is a brief summary re- 
quiring only 24 of the 300 The full 
report submitted to him by his Council of 
Economic Advisers constitutes the remainder 
of the document. 

When President Elsenhower in 1955 
changed that procedure and assumed re- 
sponsibility for the entire document, we 
said: 

“Although we, and probably other eco- 
nomic analysts as well, should like to have 
available the report of the Council on which 
the President's report presumably is based, 
the current practice seems, on the whole, to 
be preferable to that followed earlier, The 
members of the Council are now free to ad- 
vise the President as economic scientists and 
need give no consideration to the political 
implications of their reports to him, a most 
desirable situation.” 

We believe that in reverting to the earlier 
method, President Kennedy has adversely 
influenced the scientific usefulness of his 
advisers’ work. Obviously, they cannot now 
even pretend to function as economic scien- 
tists but must function as pseudo-scientific 
special pleaders for the varlous proposals 
that the President chooses to advocate. For 
example, if there is any one thing on which 
economists are agreed, it is that arbitrary 
increases (above the free market rate) in the 
price of one production factor (land, labor, 
or capital) must lessen the demand for that 
factor and hinder production. Yet the 
Council, in its portion of the report, lists the 
1961 increase in the minimum wage as part 
of the program for economic recovery and 
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growth. We believe that few economists 
would maintain that arbitrary increases in 
the price of one factor above the free market 
rate could dô otherwise than impede busi- 
ness expansion. 

When the increase in the minimum wage 
was under consideration by Congress last 
year, Dr. Gottfried Haberler, a distinguished 
economist at Harvard, wrote a letter to the 
New York Times (Feb. 12, 1961) in which he 
deplored the proposed action and asserted 
that the arguments belng used to support it 
should make any economist blush,” 
Moreover, we have no doubt that all three of 
the President's economic advisers taught 
their college classes the precise opposite of 
what they now imply. Economists who 
prostitute their talents to serve political ends 
cannot continue to be relied upon as scientist 
advisers. 

Although the President has assumed 
technical responsibility for the recommenda- 
tions, we assume that he has relied upon 
the analyses offered by his council. Con- 


sidered in its entirety, the council's report 


is a strictly Keynesian document. The 
principal features of it could have been 
taken from any of several college textbooks 
that present the Keynesian notions as if 
they were scientifically warranted explana- 
tions of economic developments. 

In the introduction the council asserts, 
“since inadequate demand has in recent 
years been a major cause of unemployment 
and excess capacity, expansion of demand 
has been and remains a principal task of 
Government policy.” This is a typcial Key- 
nesian assumption. What are the facts? 

Ever since the Government began creat- 
ing inflationary purchasing media on a large 
scale early in World War II, more and more 
inflationary purchasing media have been 
forced into the channels of trade in the 
United States. In the postwar years, when- 
ever inflating by monetizing private debt 
has leveled off or decreased for a year or 
two, further monetizing of Government 
debts has occurred or inflationary purchas- 
ing media previously hoarded or held’ idle 
have been dishoarded and used. The evi- 
dence, complete and in great detall, proves 
beyond any doubt that inadeaquate demand, 
in the sense of insufficiency of funds or un- 
willingness to buy with available funds, has 
not been the cause of postwar recessions. 
One thing from which the economy certainly 
has not suffered since 1942 is “inadequate 
demand,” a conclusion supported not only 
by the record of purchasing media in use but 
also by the prolonged decline in the buying 
power of the dollar. 

These facts in the case are disregarded 
by the Keynesian doctrinaires. They insist 
on their pet panecea, more expansion of 
demand (e., more inflating), regardless of 
the facts. They refuse to admit that any 
other cause than the one believed to justify 
their remedy can account for cyclical re- 
cessions. 

The economic adyisers are so confident 
of their omniscience that they assert, “Gov- 
ernment fiscal and monetary policies con- 
tributed strongly to the favorable economic 
developments of tHe past year * * the 
impressive pace of the economic expansion 
must be attributed in large measure to 
Government actions.” Is this assumption 
correct? 

The cyclical recovery of business began 
well before any of the steps proposed by 
President Kennedy could be acted upon. 
Moreover, economic developments indicating 
that the recovery was imminent are now 
known to have occurred before Mr. Kennedy 
assumed the Presidency. In addition, the 
recovery since the cyclical trough in Feb- 
ruary 1961 has in many respects resembled 
several others among the 26 such recoveries 
recorded since 1854 and studied in detail 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
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search. Finally, the rate of recovery has 
lessened considerably since last summer, by 
which time Treasury deficits had become 
substantial, the first increase in the mini- 
mum had taken place, and other al- 
legedly helpful actions by the Government 
could have become effective. In short, we 
find no evidence that actions of the Federal 
Government had any marked favorable in- 
fluence. 

In order to “* * arrest economic decline 
or support economic recovery,” the Council 
recommends a * è quick-starting, fast- 
moving capital expenditures program 
by Government. This same panacea was de- 
scribed in 1928 by Governor Brewster of 
Maine when he referred to President-elect 
Hoover's interest in it thus: 

“It is the considered recommendation of 
the one who has received the overwhelming 
mandate of the American people to guide 
and guard their progress in the next 4 years 
that a construction reserve may prudently 
be accumulated in time of plenty against 
the lean year that is to come. 

“Picture the approach of an economic 
crisis with unemployment threatening on 
every hand. The release of $3 billion in 
construction contracts by public and quasi- 
public authorities would remedy or ameli- 
orate the situation in the twinkling of an 
eye. Federal indexes are already becoming 
available that remove the problem from the 
domain of speculation or opinion and place 
the need upon a basis of simple facts.” 

This new-construction panacea was tried 
in an attempt to halt the 1929-32 recession. 
However, as the present writer predicted in 
an article published when the experiment 
was initiated, the result was complete fail- 
ure. President Kennedy’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers recommends supplementing 
the spending on new construction by tax 
reductions in order to enlarge the Treasury's 
deficit. But there can be no certainty that 
such deficits would result in more inflating 
and thereby stimulate demand. Much would 
depend on the source of the funds that 
financed the deficits. If current savings 
were used to purchase all of the Govern- 
ment securities issued, no net addition to 
total purchasing media would result. What 
would be assured is a great increase in the 
risk that foreign creditors would demand 
gold and precipitate a money-credit crisis. 

In their analyses and recommendations 
for stimulating economic growth, the Presi- 
dent's economic advisers demonstrate how 
the Keynesian notions restrict the vision of 
any economist who accepts them. The eco- 
nomic advisers argue that full em- 
ployment is easier to maintain under the 
budget program with the smaller surplus, 
because less private demand is required.” 
In other words, the Government should in- 
cur large deficits and be careful to avoid 
large surpluses in order to foster economic 
growth. How do they think the Nation pros- 
pered while paying off much of the Civil 
War debt in the years from 1879 to 1892 
(years of most rapid growth and well-main- 
tained prosperity)? How could the Nation 
have been prosperous from 1919 to 1928, 
when the World War I debt was being re- 
duced by one-third? How did any nation 
ever prosper and grow before the Keynesian 
notions were invented? How has West Ger- 
many prospered by following a course con- 
trary to the advice that Dr. Walter Heller 
(the council chairman) helped to formulate 
more than a decade ago? Apparently any- 
one who wears the Keynesian glasses fails 
to see such facts or sees them in some up- 
side-down perspective that negates their ob- 
vious significance, 

The council asserts, “The favorable pros- 
pects for private demand, together with 
current economic programs and proposals of 
the administration, point to a strong and 
sustained expansion.” We deny that such 
predictions can be anything but guesses 
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in view of the current status of the scien- 
tific advance in economics. The prediction 
is based primarily on the same economic 
dogmas that were used in predicting a great 
depression following World War II. a de- 
pression that never occurred. Events may 
develop as the council forecasts; but, if so, 
that will prove not that the forecasters’ 
analyses were sound but that they guessed 
correctly. 

The President's councilors overlook a 
vitally important fact. Their pet panacea, 
inflating the purchasing media, has been 
almost continuously applied in the United 
States during the past 20 years, sometimes 
inadvertently but generally in strict accord- 
ance with the Keynesian prescription. Are 
the consequences prosperity and sustained 
economic growth? 

On the contrary, application of the Key- 
neslan panacea for two decades has fostered 
numerous serious economic distortions in 
the United States, distortions reflected today 
in unnecessary unemployment, stagnation 
of major industries, extensive depreciation 
of the dollar, loss of world markets, and 
fully justified loss of confidence in the dol- 
lar. An economy that could be the wonder 
of the world now falters, not even in second 
place but nearly the most backward, judged 
by rates of growth for the world’s industrial 
economies. Such are the consequences of 
applying the Keynesian notions over a pro- 
longed period. The Council of Economic 
Advisers not only fails to see the obvious 
facts but recommends more of the same 
erroneous prescription. Far from fostering 
prosperity and sustained economic growth, 
this prescription has discouraged them. 


Blinded Veterans Association, Through 
Its Intelligent Programs, Carries For- 
ward Worthwhile Work—The Rambler 
Is Quoted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Blinded Veterans Association reports 
that more than 40,000 veterans are visu- 
ally handicapped as a result of their 
service in the armed forces of the United 
States. Five thousand of these veterans 
are now blind, and it is estimated that 
4,000 more will go blind from their war 
and service injuries. They are presently 
going blind at the rate of more than 100 
a year. Five thousand veterans know 
what blindness is, and, with the help of 
the Blinded Veterans Association, hun- 
dreds of them have brought to life 
BVA's motto, “that the blinded veteran 
may take his rightful place in the com- 
munity of his fellows.” 

I am a member of the advisory board 
of the Blinded Veterans Association. It 
was organized in March 1945, at Avon, 
Conn., by a group of newly blinded vet- 
erans at the Advanced Army Rehabilita- 
tion Center for the Blind and chartered 
by Congress in 1958. From this small 
nucleus, an organization has developed 
that is recognized as one of the most 
dynamic and outstanding in its field. 
The association has an excellent record 
for its program of service, its cooperation 
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with other organizations and Govern- 
ment agencies, and its high standards of 
fundraising. 

For the past 17 years, the BVA has 
worked continuously for good rehabilita- 
tion services for all blind people. It was 
responsible for the establishment of the 
blind rehabilitation program at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Hines, 
II., in 1947. The training there has be- 
come a pattern for many State and pri- 
vate programs that are administered for 
the civilian blind. 

In 1953, the BVA, with headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., established its field 
service program. Since then, over 2,000 
blinded veterans have been interviewed 
and assisted by field representatives. 
These men have been helped in securing 
adjustments in their disability compen- 
sation or pensions; in obtaining needed 
medical care, social services, prosthetic 
equipment and sensory aids; in securing 
prevocational and vocational training; 
and in finding gainful employment. 
The field service program has demon- 
strated beyond doubt that blind persons 
who have the will to succeed, with ade- 
quate training and intelligently coordi- 
nated services, can find and hold gainful 
employment. 

It is hoped that in the foreseeable 


future, all rehabilitated blind people will - 


be judged on the merits of their abilities 
and will find employment in keeping 
with their talents and training. Today, 
many employers judge a blind person by 
these criteria, but there are others who 
think a blind person must do repetitive 
work or be placed in sheltered types of 
employment. In case after case, the as- 
sociation has disproved this. There are 
now blinded veterans who are machin- 
ists, electricians, and cabinetmakers. 
There are others who own their own 
businesses, teach school and do social 
work. There are also doctors, lawyers, 
(and one Indian chief). 

One phase—an important one—of em- 
ployment for the blind veteran and non- 
veteran, is in the operation of small 
business units under the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act—Public Law 74—732— 
signed into law by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It was my responsibility to 
have coauthored this measure when I 
served in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This legislation authorized the opera- 
tion of stands in Federal buildings by 
blind persons and to enlarge economic 
opportunities for the blind. The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
reports that in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, there were 2,332 blind per- 
sons operating vending stands in Fed- 
eral and non-Federal buildings. The 
total sales amounted to $42,057, 598 with 
a net profit to the operators of $8,376,408. 

Although a picture of great accom- 
plishment has been presented here, there 
are many cases that are incomplete. 
There are blinded veterans who, for one 
reason or another, have not yet been 
able to be placed in gainful employment. 
These men will continue to need a wide 
variety of services. Many suffer from 
multiple injuries. In addition to their 
blindness, some have sustained the loss 
of hearing or the loss of arms and legs. 
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And what about the 4,000 still to go 
blind? They can only await this major 
handicap with fear and anxiety. But 
once the shock of blindness has been 
suffered, they, too, can be helped along 
the road of total rehabilitation—mov- 
ing from medical rehabilitation to pre- 
vocational training; from vocational 
training to competitive employment. 

The Blinded Veterans Association has 
a good history and a merited reputation, 
but much work lies ahead. It is always 
ready to assist those persons who are 
going blind, by working with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the State agen- 
cies for the blind, and many private or- 
ganizations to see that each will re- 
ceive the same services as those blinded 
during World War II and in Korea. 

Interesting and factual information 
about the Blinded Veterans Association 
is in the Rambler’s column from the 
Washington (D.C.) Star for November 
20, 1961, which I ask to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe RAMBLER LUNCHES WITH BLIND VETS 


(By George Kennedy) 

“Luncheon, at 12:30,” said Jim Chambers 
over the telephone. Well be seeing you.” 

The last was just a figure of , be- 
cause Jim Chambers is blind. He had tele- 
phoned about the Blind Veterans of America, 
wanted the Rambler to meet George Gilles- 
ple, the new executive secretary. 

“All our staff members are blind.“ Jim 
said. “We have only two sighted employees, 
clerical workers in the Washington office.” 

Jim turned out to be surprisingly young. 
He wore a wedding band on left-hand ring 
finger. 

George Gillespie, a heavy-set man of 44, 
wore dark glasses. His nose and cheeks evi- 
dently had been rebuilt after severe head 
wounds. 

Four years ago, when Jim was 19 and 


serving in the Army, he was blinded by the 


accidental discharge of a shotgun while 
hunting rabbits. 

George Gillespie was in a truck in the Col- 
mar pocket on the upper Rhine in January 
1945 when a mortar shell exploded above it. 

BVA employs six other blind vets who are 
stationed around the country. Blindness is 
increasing among our 22 million veteran pop- 
ulation, sometimes from old war injuries, 
sometimes from peacetime accidents and 
often from diabetes. 

At the end of the war there were 1,400 
blind vets; now there are 3,500. 

When a new case of blindness is reported 
to the Veterans’ Administration, a BVA rep- 
resentative goes to the home and assures the 
family, the wife especially, that Ufe is not 
over. 

He encourages the man to accept retrain- 
ing at the VA rehabilitation center for the 
blind at Hines, Ni., near Chicago. 

“Blind veterans will never starve,” said 
George Gillsepie. “If blindness is service- 
connected, they get $309 a month, But they 
want to live normal lives. Most are married. 
They have children. They need to earn on 
their own.“ 

“All through history people have been 
sorry for the blind. ‘Alms for the blind’ is a 
very old expression. It is only recently that 
efforts have been made to help the blind help 
themselves. 

It started with workshops where the blind 
Made brooms, stuffed mattresses, or caned 
chairs. Improved machinery and plastics are 
denying this work to the blind, and maybe 
it's a good thing in the long run. We know 
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now that the blind can be trained to do 
highly skilled and complicated work.” 

Jim Chambers sald, We have one member 
who assembles gear boxes for helicopters; an- 
other works on the assembly of missiles.” 

The BVA has an unusual angel, an organi- 
zation known as the Bowlers of America. 
During the war, the bowlers, like other or- 
ganizations, wanted to do what they could 
to help. They chose the rehabilitation for 
the blind as their field of service. They raised 
money. 

After the war, when they realized how 
much blind veterans, who had been through 
the mill, were able to do for the newly blind, 
they gave the newly organized BVA $75,000. 
Since then they have given it $25,000 a year. 


Two-Faced Paper Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
the North Side News, a fine weekly 
newspaper published in my district, car- 
ried an editorial entitled “Two-Faced 
Paper Money,” in its edition of March 
22. 

Although written tongue in cheek, the 
editorial was a devastating commentary 
upon the confusion and disorganization 
that comes out of employing people—not 
according to ability and professional 
talent, but according to race and the 
dictates of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Congress for Racial Equality, and other 
such minority-controlled, radical groups. 

The editorial follows: 

Two-Fac PAPER MONEY 

The private eye we deal with in Washing- 
ton to make snoopie on the top bureau 
drawer secrets for the North Side News 
readers advised us by registered mail yester- 
day against undue excitement over the two- 
faced paper money that's making the front 
pages of late: 

“The old craftsmen have been thinned out 
in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving,” he 
advised us, “and in their place has been sub- 
stituted NAACP personnel of the sort you'll 
find anywhere in our two-toned Government. 
The printing and the press work isn't what 
it used to be and nobody seems to care.” 

A one-dollar, two-dollar, five-dollar bill, or 
even a hundred- or a thousand-dollar bill 
has no premium value at all, he tells us, any 
more than a newspaper loaded with typo- 
graphical errors would have a special pre- 
mium value at a PTA paper sale. The US. 
Treasury will be glad to replace it with a bona 
fide greenback, he says, after exhaustive in- 
vestigation of how, where, when, what, and 
why it came into your possession at what 
hour on what date, and that’s all. 

“You should see those printing and press 


rooms,” he writes us. “They have whites and ` 


blacks on the payrolls here in the prescribed 
percentage that the White House orders 
and all the old pride in the profession 
is gone. No one seems to care much about 
anything any more except integrated coffee 
breaks and integrated mealtimes. And out 
of that atmosphere comes nothing but in- 
tegrated indifferences * from both 
races.” 
Counterfelters have never had it so good. 
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Can “Decent Americans” Be 
Anti-Communist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Can ‘Decent Americans’ Be 
Anti-Communist?” with the subtitle 
“New Liberal Study Says It Is Difficult’ ” 
which was published in the March 23, 
1962, edition of the Indianapolis News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can “Decent AMERICANS” BE AnTI-CoMMU- 
nist?—New LIERAL Strupy Says Ir's DIF- 

FICULT" 


In previous editorials of this series, we 
have examined the domestic policies of the 
far-left element in American politics. The 
“fringe on top“ the radical group which ex- 
erts so much influence in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration—has an overwhelming urge to 
use the police powers of the state to coerce 
free Americans. 

As disturbing as this tendency is, the left 
mentality in our politics has an eyen more 
ominous failing: Its chronic inability to un- 
derstand the central crisis of our age—the 
crisis presented by the threat of commu- 
nism. 

Although they claim to abhor communism, 
the radicals refuse to believe it is a force 
committed to our destruction. They enter- 
tain perpetual hopes that we can achive 
“understanding” with the Communists, and 
that the way to achieve it is by giving the 
Communists what they want. 

Last week a book appeared which spells 
this tendency out in considerable detail. The 
book, consisting of a dozen essays by liberal 
professors, is edited by Congressman JAMES 


titled “The Liberal Papers,” it is the out- 
growth of a study launched by a dozen or 
so Democratic Congressmen during the 
1959-60 session of Congress. Among those 
associated with the study were Chester 
Bowles, now a high official in the Kennedy 
administration, former Congressman Charles 
O. Porter, Democrat, of Oregon, and Con- 

Kastenmem, Democrat, of 


In the opening chapter of the book, there 
appears the following statement: as 
the cold war continues, it becomes increas- 
ingly dificult for decent Americans, humane 
enough to prefer peace to an egocentric na- 
tional honor, to be outspokenly and genu- 
inely anti-Communist.” 

This fantastic statement—that “decent 
Americans” find it difficult to be “genuinely 
anti-Communist”"—is a suitable epigraph for 
this book. The authors of it, David Riesman 
and Michael Maccoby, say the essay contain- 
ing it “reflects the concern of the Congress- 
men — who presumably consider themselves 
“decent Americans’—about the cold war cii- 
mate in America, 

Moreover, the authors say the essay was 
discussed with the Congressmen and their 
staff assistants. It would thus appear that, 
unless they will come forward and disown it, 
these Democratic Congressmen accept the 
incredible sentiment quoted above—and the 
equally incredible programs which are offered 
as a means of fulfilling it. 
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This point becomes all the more disturbing 
in view of the charge, related by Raymond 
Moley in his column today, that three of 
these legislators, defeated in the 1960 gen- 
eral election, have been appointed to official 
positions in the Kennedy administration. 
Where are these men? Does the Riesman- 
Maccoby statement reflect their concern“? 
If so, they should be removed from Govern- 
ment service. If not, they should disavow 
it promptly. 

One of the most fantastic sectlons of the 
book is a chapter entitled “Reciprocal Initia- 
tive,” by Charles E. Osgood of the University 
of Illinois. Osgood's thesis is that the Com- 
munists are hostile toward us because they 
believe we are hostile toward them. There- 
fore, it follows that we should start making 
one-sided concessions to them, such as uni- 
lateral cessation of all nuclear tests, and 
convince them of our sincerity. 

When the concessions begin piling up, the 
Soviets will feel embarrassed and start mak- 
ing concessions of thelr own. Everyone will 
disarm, and the cold war will thaw out. If 
this seems too silly to believe, read the steps 
proposed by Professor Osgood as a “hypo- 
thetical program” for America to adopt, ap- 
pearing in the adjoining column. 

Extremism? In view of this fantastic 
symposium on appeasement, we think Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his entourage would do 
well to leave off their attacks on “right- 
wing extremists” and do some tall explaining 
about the radical left fringe in the American 
Government. 


Vigilant Foreign Aid Agency Employee 
Loses His Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
credible story of how a vigilant employee 
of the International Development 
Agency—AID—was fired is told by Clark 
Mollenhoff, of the Des Moines Register's 
Washington Bureau, in the Sunday Reg- 
ister of April 1. 

“All I did was do my job,” says the fired 
employee, Jerry Jackis, “and I did not 
think that it was possible for this to hap- 
pen to anyone unless you did something 
wrong.” 

The evidence supports the charge that 
Jackis has been the victim of a con- 
spiracy within the International Devel- 
opment Agency and I am convinced that 
he has been done a grave injustice. 

I commend the article by Mr. Mollen- 
hoff to the attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

How Vicrtant U.S. EMPLOYEE Lost His Jon 
Bosses Brasev, FILE JuUGGLED, He Sars 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — In Korea, Jerry Jackis 
searched out and a multimillion- 
dollar scandal in the use of American foreign 
aid, 

In the jungles of northern Cambodia, he 
rode an elephant and hiked with a small 
group of soldiers to determine the effective- 
ness of the U.S. program for digging wells, 
to cut down on waterborne disease. 

When he noticed that U.S.-financed con- 
crete, asphalt, and reinforcement rods were 
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going into a Russian-sponsored hospital in 
Pnom-Penh, Cambodia, he reported it. 

In many ways it would seem that 41-year- 
old Jackis would be just the man that the 
International Development Agency (AID) 
would want to help straighten out the for- 
eign aid program. 

LOSES JOB 


But last week Jackis was out of a job, and 
was knocking on doors at other Government 
agencies trying to find another before the 
$30-a-week unemployment checks stopped. 

In January, Jackis was dropped from his 
$8,700-a-year job in the aid Agency on the 
basis of a file that showed he was given a 
“ene” (low) efficiency rating in 1958, the 
month after he insisted on reporting that 
U.S.-financed material was being used on a 
Soviet showpiece, the Russian-sponsored hos- 
pital. 

An investigation by a House Government 
Operations Subcommittee has established no 
justification for the low efficiency rating in 
1958. 

But the big ald Agency just can't find a 
place for him, and obviously isn't trying 
very hard. Some high employees of AID 
say that in some respects it is a favor to 
Jackis to refuse to rehire him, for he prob- 
ably wouldn't be very happy working with 
AID employees after taking his troubles to 
a congressional committee. 


WHY HE FIGHTS 


Jackis is enough of a realist to know that 
he would be resented by some officials, for 
his testimony has indicated weaknesses in 
the aid program and laxness and incompe- 
tency in administration of it. But he wants 
to be rehired as a foreign aid investigator 
to vindicate him in his 3-year fight to 
get a public hearing. 

Vindication is more than just a moral 
victory, for unless he is rehired by the 
foreign ald Agency, his discharge will be a 
permanent hurdle to clear in seeking any 
other Government post. 

Chairman Porter Harpy, JR., Democrat, of 
Virginia, and Representative GEORGE MEADER, 
Republican, of Michigan, key members of 
the House Investigating Subcommittee, have 
indicated they feel Jackis has been the vic- 
tim of a vicious conspiracy within the 
bureaucracy of the foreign aid program. 

WANTS NEW STUDY 


Jackis is hopeful that the committee will 
force AID Administrator Fowler Hamilton 
to make another examination of the case, 
and the unflattering opinions and 
conclusions with which his superiors filled 
his file in the months after he reported 
the U.S. ald being used on the Soviet- 
sponsored hospital. 

At this stage no one has attributed any 
subversive motives to the officials in AID 
who downgraded Jackis. Chairman Harpy 
has indicated he believes it is a combina- 
tion of vindictiveness and bureaucratic 
bungling. 

IN FOREIGN AID JOBS SINCE 1954 


Jackis, son of a Greek immigrant barber 
was born in Savannah, Ga,, and was reared 
in Charleston, S.C. He was a wiry 5-foot-8 
and weighed 135 pounds, and played high 
school football. 

In 1942, after 2 years at The Citadel, he 
volunteered for the Army, and served with 
Patton’s 3d Army in Prance and Germany. 

After his discharge from service in 1946, 
he went to work as a clerk at the General 
Accounting Office and started to save money 
to return to college. 

In 1948 he went back to The Citadel, and 
in 1950 was graduated with a Bachelor's 
degree in English. He worked as a civillan 
employee in Marine Corps headquarters, 
transfered to the National Security Agency, 
before taking 6 months out for travel and 
study in Greece. 
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SENT TO KOREA 


In 1954 Jackis was hired by the Foreign 
Operations Administration (FOA), the agen- 
cy that handled foreign aid at that time. 
It later became the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, and was changed to 
AID last year. 

Jackis was one of the first end-use investi- 
gators sent to Korea. The job was to trace 
down how foreign aid was used, and de- 
termine if the final use was in line with the 
law, policy, and goals of the United States. 

The Jackis career was sensational. The 
multimillion-dollar scandals he uncovered in 
Korea came to the attention of the highest 
officials there and in Washington. He was 
given a two-grade promotion in July 1956, 
on the basis of his initiative and perform- 
ance, 

His accomplishments were listed as ex- 
posure of one $750,000 fraud, and uncoyer- 
ing of a million-dollar scandal. 

: NEAR THE TOP 

“The result of his Initial findings will be 
the correction of abuses now inherent in the 
procurement and supply of ICA material,” 
the report stated. His rating was now four“ 
which is next to perfect “five” rating. 

Within a year, Jackis completed his tour 
of duty in Korea, took his home leave, and 
in March 1957, was assigned to Cambodia. 
In his first months in Cambodia, Jackis re- 
ceived ratings of three“ or four,“ and in 
the spring of 1958 he was commended for 
a comprehensive report on the status of the 
overall foreign aid program in Cambodia. 


U.S. ASPHALT IN SOVIET JOB 


On June 10, 1958, Jackis was returning 
from work when he noted the Russian- 
sponsored hospital had ICA-purchased ce- 
ment in the yard to be used on the still un- 
completed structure. 

He looked closer, and noted that asphalt 
drums in the yard appeared to have the ICA 
symbol painted out, and there were steel re- 
inforcement rods of a type purchased by 
ICA, 

When he filed his report, Jackis says, he 
hoped to follow up with a more complete 
investigation. Instead, he said, he was 
“chewed out“ by Marlin Haas, the super- 
visor. He said Haas told him he had no 
business investigating the material used in 
the Russian hospital. 

Jackis told the Hardy committee he felt he 
had an obligation to investigate and report 
any indications of misuse of foreign aid. 

PROBE OF WELLS 

Within a few days after this incident, 
Jackis said, Paul Beroud, his immediate su- 
pervisor, and Haas assigned him to an in- 
vestigation of the wells in the remote parts 
of Cambodia, These dozens of wells were 
constructed with ICA funds and, supposedly, 
according to U.S. specification. 

Jackis said he went into the jungie on a 
half-dozen expeditions to examine the wells, 
accompanied by a French mission employee, 
and by a small group of soldiers in the more 
remote sections. There were no trains to 
many of the places, and they rode bicycles, 
rode an elephant, or walked. 

“We finally found afl of the wells,“ Jackis 
said, His reports on the wells showed that 
many were not properly constructed, that a 
large number were dry, and that in almost 
all cases the pump was broken, or had been 
pulled up and discarded. 

There were no ICA signs on the few wells 
that were in place. Jackis made a {actual re- 
port and suggested that something should be 
done. 

DISAGREED 


Back at the Cambodian capital, Jackis said 
Haas and Beroud questioned his facts. 

They had not been outside of the capital 
at that time, and yet they argued with the 
facts in my report which included the pre- 
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cise location of the wells,“ Jackis said. “They 
argued that I had not found the right wells, 
and I insisted that I had and that the re- 
ports were correct.” 

Jackis declared that a later investigation in 
1960 by other aid officials confirmed his re- 
po 


rt. 

“But that did me no good at that time,” 
Jackis said, They continued to fill my file 
with complaints about my work.” 

SWEPT FLOORS LIKE A COOLIE 

In August, 1958, Jackis filed an appeal from 
the low rating that Beroud and Haas had 
submitted. In the meantime, Jackis said 
he was taken off end-use investigations and 
was assigned to a warehouse where he had 
to straighten the warehouse and “like a 
coolie’” do such jobs as moving furniture 
and sweeping floors. 

“I did it, because I was sure that it would 
be all over when my appeal was read in 
Washington,” Jackis said. 

However when Jackis finally got to Wash- 
ington in the summer of 1959, he found 
that no action had been taken on his ap- 
peal. In fact, those he questioned couldn't 
find it. 

When it was finally found, Jackis was in- 
formed that no appeal procedure was set 
up in what was then the ICA. Everyone 
seemed at a loss as to what to do about the 
appeal. ; 
TOLD HE WON 

It wasn't until October 10, 1960, that 
Jackis recelved any satisfaction from J. T. 
Walden, acting director of personnel. 

Walden notified Jackis that “the deroga- 
tory implication of the efficiency rating men- 
tion has been overcome by subsequent docu- 
mentation, 

“No further action on the appeal will be 
taken by the agency,” Walden wrote to 
Jackis. “Future assignments, as for all sat- 
isfactory employees, will depend on posi- 
tions available, and the qualifications of per- 
sons eligible to be considered therefor.” 

In his Washington work, Jackis was re- 
ceiving three“ and “four” ratings, but that 
somehow didn’t get him another assignment. 

FIRED ON BASIS OF STRIPPED FILE 


Last November, Jackis received notice that 
he would be terminated in January. It was 
a polite notice that he was being fired, and 
the hurrying newly named AID didn’t take 
time to interview Jackis. 

Administrator Fowler Hamilton and his 
subordinates were eliminating those who had 
had low efficiency ratings, and presumably 
saw the bulky file of complaints from Jackis' 
superiors in Cambodia. 

Jackis was unsuccessful in seeking to gain 
access to that file for months. When he 
finally examined it in the last 3 weeks; he 
found it was stripped of most of the perti- 
nent documents on his side of the dispute. 

However, there was no lack of documentary 
evidence against Jackis. “The efficiency rat- 
ing of one that Mr. Haas had given me, which 
is well-documented, is in the file,” he said. 

CLEARANCE MISSING 


Also eliminated from the file were the 
records showing that the 1960 Investigation 
had actually cleared Jackis of the charges 
in connection with the reports on the wells, 
and had found the “one” rating to be un- 
substantiated. 

“I'm no security risk. I don't have any 
criminal record. All I did was do my job, 
and I just didn't think that it was possible 
for this to happen to anyone unless you did 
something wrong.“ Jackis sald, 

Jackis said he felt fortunate that he Is 
not a married man with the financial re- 
sponsibility for children. 

“I’m a bachelor, and I have saved up a 
little money so I can get along for a time,” 
Jackis said. 
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Do We Need Another CCC?—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp part 1 of an article in 
the March 1962 issue of American 
Forests by John Prokop, its assistant 
editor. In part 1 he discusses the recent 
legislative history of. an attempt to 
reestablish a CCC-type organization. 

The article follows: 

Do Wr NEED ANOTHER CCC? 
(By John Prokop) 

Today, 19 years after the first Civilian 
Conservation Corps closed its annals with a 
resounding impact on American conservation 
practice, its accomplishments have fallen 
into a shabby state through a long period of 
neglect. 

A conservation lag is a matter of demon- 
strable fact to the millions of Americans who 
seek to enjoy our overcrowded, badly main- 
tained, and understaffed National and State 
parks and forests. A vast acreage of timber 
worth millions of dollars is lost annually 
because forest management, pest control, 
and firefighting personnel are still insuffi- 
cient. 2 

In these past 19 years, our population has 
shot upward at a tremendous rate. The 
demand for recreation area has spiraled 
with it. The projected estimated needs for 
wood and wood products by our growing 
population for the year 2000 indicates a 
record high demand. 

Por the last several years there has been 
talk of reviving the CCC or creating a similar 
organization which would provide a labor 
force for neglected outdoor projects. The 
new organization would be the Youth Con- 
servation Corps. 

However, conservation is not the only 
problem with which the YCC would deal. 
Our most important resource, a human 
resource, our American youth, or at least 
certain segments of it, have been left in a 
state of neglect for more than a decade. In 
slums, d rural areas, and in eco- 
nomically depressed industrial areas, there 
are fairly large pockets of people who, 
because of low wages and unemployment, 
are not earning enough to provide the bare 
necessities of life. Among these people 
opportunity is lacking and they can never 
earn enough to create opportunity for them- 
selves or their children. Most can never 
save enough to leave their area. Those who 
do manage to go somewhere else find that 
because of their lack of training or skills, 
and their lack of money, they are forced to 
lead the same substandard life or one even 
worse. These people participate in Ameri- 
can life largely in a vicarious way. They 
wish, they hope that someday they can 
possess and enjoy the homelife and mate- 
rial comfort which they see pictured in 
magazines and advertisements, 

This problem has been recognized by au- 
thorities for the greater portion of the 
“frantic fifties.” In 1959, Senator HUBERT 
HumPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, spon- 
sored a bill (S. 812) to establish a YCC to 
help solve youth unemployment. The bill 
was passed by the Senate but died in the 
House of Representatives. Undaunted, Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY, along with 21 cosponsors, re- 
introduced the same bill (now titled S. 404). 
President Kennedy also sent a bill (S. 2036) 
to the Senate for a YCC, but it proposed only 
& small “pilot” program. 
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President Kennedy on the same date, June 
7, 1961, sent a letter to Vice President JOHN- 
sON (President of the Senate), expressing 
the need to solve the youth unemployment 
problem. In part the letter read as follows: 

“I am transmitting * * * a draft bill to 
provide useful employment and training on 
a pilot basis for young men and women be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 22. 

ve * * this legislation would provide 
pilot programs over a 3-year period, designed 
to develop the most effective methods of 
assisting our young people in acquiring the 
skill necessary for productive employment, 
The draft legislation would establish three 
different pilot programs through which 
young people can equip themselves for suit- 
able employment: (1) on-the-job training, 
(2) local public seryice and public works 
programs performed in the areas in which 
the youths reside, (3) a Youth Conservation 
Corps (for men only). 

“The progress we make as a Nation de- 
pends upon the use we make of our resources, 
including manpower. And it is especially 
important that our young people—the real 
key to our national future—be prepared to 
contribute to our economic growth. 

“Forecasts of the difficulty they can expect 
to meet in the next few years in finding suit- 
able employment make it clear that we must 
act without delay. The approaches to this 
problem proposed in the attached draft will 
provide a solid base upon which an effective 
program can be built. We believe, too, that 
they will stimulate action by all elements 
of our communities, both public and private, 
in developing employment opportunities and 
training for our youth.” 

After both bills had hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, the subcommittee combined the 
HumpnHreY and Kennedy proposals into one 
bill under-the title S. 404. 

As it was, President Kennedy's bill (S. 
2036) would have cost $75 million the first 
year and $100 million the remaining 2 years. 
In its first year it would have supported 
projects for over 500,000 young persons un- 
der its 3 programs, of which approximately 
6,000 would have been men in the YCC 
program. 

The Humphrey bill (S. 404) dealt solely 
with a YCC program which planned to en- 
roll 50,000 men in the first year, 100,000 the 
second year and 150,000 the third year. 
HUMPHREY estimated the entire 3-year pro- 
gram would cost about $400 million maxi- 
mum. 

The combined bill, now on the Senate 
calendar waiting to be voted on, still re- 
tains the title S. 404. Under title I of the 
bill, a YCC would be established. Under 
title II. a youth public service program 
would be established to provide work ex- 
perience opportunities for youths through 
the use of pilot programs authorizing local 
public service employment. 

It is with title I, the YCC that we are 
concerned, The major change from Senator 
Hunrunkv's proposal has been the reduc- 
tion of enrollees in the first year from 50,000 
to 30,000. The program is now to extend 
over a 5-year period and calls for a maxi- 
mum enrollment of 150,000 men during this 
time. Over a 5-year period, it is estimated 
that the YCC portion of S. 404 alone will 
cost $1.7 billion. With over $4 billion worth 
of conservation backlog waiting to be taken 
care of, proponents feel the $1.7 billion in- 
vestment is needed now. As Senator Hum- 
PHREY said, this investment over a 5-year 
period to conserve our vital natural re- 
sources is not one-fifth of the amount we 
spend on national defense in 1 year. 

The Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
of 1961 (H.R. 8354), the House of Repre- 
sentatives version of the Senate bill (S. 404), 
differs greatly in its attempt to provide aid 
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to youth. The act has three titles: Title 
I—On-the-Job and Other Appropriate Train- 
ing; Title Il—Public Service Employment 
and Training; and Title III—Touth Con- 
servation Corps. The act requests a $184 
million appropriation for its 3-year YCC 
program. This is substantially less than 
the $1.7 billion the Senate is asking for 
its proposed 5-year program and even 
less than the 6275 million the President 
recommended for his 3-year pllot program. 
The House bill makes no mention of the 
number of enrollees its YCC program would 
be expected to handle. It does recommend 
a base salary of 870 a month and up to $20 a 
month additional for enrollees with special 
skills. This differs from the Senate proposal 
of $60 a month base salary, $10 a month 
extra for special skills or leadership ability, 
plus $5 a month extra for each reenrollment. 
In all cases, an enrollment period would 
last 6 months and each enrollee would be 
limited to four enrollments or become auto- 
matically ineligible upon reaching age 22. 

The House bill is now in the hands of the 
House Rules Committee which will deter- 
mine if the bill will or will not come before 
the House of Representatives for a vote. 
As we go to press, the Rules Committee has 
not yet made a decision. 


Courage at the Top Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mar- 
guerite Higgins’ article on how far a 
counrty can go with a display of courage 
is must reading for every American. It 
appears in today’s New York Herald 
Tribune and indicates how wrong 
Charles Bohlen has been in the past. 
It is so strange that he still gives advice 
on how we should handle the Soviets. 

We have the military power in the 
United States and if some of our high 
powered politicians in possession of in- 
fluence could show some courage instead 
of constantly talking about it, we would 
be in much better shape in the cold war. 

THE BALANCE OF WILLS 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasuHInGcron.—Premier Khrushchev, prov- 
ing himself famboyantly undeterred by the 
New Frontier’s determined show of civility, 
remains without question the modern 
world’s most bellicose statesman. He leaves 
Red China's Mao Tse-tung, for example, a 
second rater so far as the art of threatening 
is concerned—at least in public utterances. 

Mr. Khrushehev's latest in the threat de- 
partment ts, of course, the claim to powerful 
new global rockets that can, so to speak, 
come in through America's South Polar win- 
dow, while this country's defenders are in- 
tently watching the Arctic door. 

Mr. Khrushchev and his defense ministers 
have also claimed to have an anti-missile 
missile in the works, thus presenting the 
picture of an America that is not only help- 
less to prevent nuclear devastation but un- 
able to retaliate effectively. 

Washington doesn't believe either. 

But ever since the new Soviet test series, 
which brought the Russians stunning new 
advances, there has been a good deal of 
anguished, albeit vague, prophesying in the 
Western World about the dreadful future 
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if, for the first time in nuclear history, the 
Russians were to shift the balance of power 
in their favor. 

But what would really happen if the night- 
mare were realized? Would a shift to the 
Russians of the balance of power automati- 
cally bring on a chain reaction and disaster 
for the West? France, the leading lesson for 
our time of how a nation can defy the Rus- 
sians, does not think so. President de Gaulle 
has said: “What do I care if the Russians 
can kill France 10 times over, if I can kill 
the Russians once?” (Meaning reach any 
important part of Russia with nuclear weap- 
ons.) President de Gaulle is assuming, of 
course, that no matter how many antimis- 
sile missiles Mr. Khrushchey produces, the 
West can still get through to Russia with 
something. Therefore all Mr. Khrushchev’s 
hydrogen bombs and all Mr. Khrushchev's 
threats cannot eliminate the central reality 
that if he permits nuclear war, Russia will 
be blown into the kind of bits that will be 
very hard to put back together again. 

President de Gaulle contends, in other 
words, that the balance of terror is insuffi- 
cient as a concept and indeed that the area 
of decision is in the balance of wills. 

Learning from one’s enemies is, alas, a 
lamentably lagging enterprise in today's 
Washington. But nonetheless there is high 
potential return in examining closely the 
records of how Russia managed to operate at 
a geographical and political profit (at our 
expense) in those years when the United 
States was the sole poesessor of the atomic 
bomb, was the strongest world power, and 
additionally was the only major power whose 
industrial real estate had not been shattered 
by war. 

Consider Russia in 1945. There was semi- 
starvation (literally) in many areas such as 
the Ukraine. Four million Soviet citizens 
had defected under General Viassov. Amer- 
ica had the atom bomb and a shift in the 
world balance of power was à mere gleam in 
Stalin's eye. “ 

Nevertheless, Stalin had the will to act 
as if Russia were the greater world power, 
and to test the will of America. This cor- 
respondent was present in Poland during 
the beginning of one of the first great tests 
of wills. Cautiously, ever so cautiously, the 
Russians set about welshing on the Yalta 
Pact, providing for Polish self-determina- 
tion. 

Soviet experts like Charles Bohlen argued 
that the Red Army was in Poland, so there 
was nothing that all America’s balance of 
power could avail those Poles who so des- 
perately wanted to keep their freedom. 
However, there is no responsible diplomat 
on the scene in Poland at that time who 
agreed with Mr. Bohlen. It was the view of 
the non-Bohlen school of Soviet experts 
that if America had taken its pledges of 
freedom seriously enough to issue some brisk 

„ and recall a few reservists, there 
is no doubt but that Russia would have had 
no choice but to back down—or rather live 
up to its solemnly signed international 
agreements. 

What is certain is that America did ab- 
solutely nothing effective about Poland. 
What Stalin deduced thereby of America's 
will to act is recorded by the historical fact 
that between 1945 and 1950 the Soviet Union 
took over all of East Europe. Indeed, it was 
during the period between 1945 and 1950— 
the period when the world balance of power 
was America's proud, solitary, but unused 

lon—that the Communist empire ex- 
panded at a rate conservatively estimated at 
between 45 and 50 square miles an hour. 

Is the only correct question therefore this 
one: If Russia did all that when America 
had the balance of power, what won't she 
do if this becomes Moscow’s possession? 
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Or is it possible to ask whether even the 
democracies could not overcome the theo- 
retical and practical odds of a shift in the 
balance of power and wonder if President 
de Gaulle may not be showing us the way? 


Funding Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent editorial in the March 30, 
1962, Tucson Daily Citizen gives very co- 
gent consideration to the problem of 
funding political campaigns. For the 
benefit of my colleagues I am under 
unanimous consent inserting it in the 


CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. The editorial 
follows: 
Wo SHOULD PAY FOR THE HIGH Cost or 


Po.trics? 


The recent series of fundraising dinners 
sponsored by both Republicans and Demo- 
crats has focused attention on the high 
cost of politics. 

Political campaign costs are borne, tradi- 
tionally and properly, by citizens who want 
to support their party and see their candi- 
dates win. Now it appears that the Federal 
Government wants to pick up the check. 
The President's Commission on Campaign 
Costs, a nine-man, bipartisan group, is study- 
ing methods by which Government can help 
finance the heavy costs. The Commission's 
report is due next month. 

The total cost of the 1960 national cam- 
paign, as reported on the Federal level, 
amounted to $28.3 million—but expert esti- 
mates place the actual cost at approximately 
$175 million. Both parties went into debt. 

Republicans started 1961 with a $1 million 
deficit. They received 62.3 million during 
the year and reported expenditures of $3.1 
million. However, the GOP financial plight 
has been alleviated somewhat by $1.5 million 
collected at recent fundraising dinners. 

Democrats inherited a bigger debt, a whop- 
ping $3.8 million, from the 1960 presidential 
campaign. They raised $4.2 million in 1961, 
almost four times as much as in the last 
postelection year of 1957. They spent all 
of the money, much of it going to reduce 
the deficit. They are also holding fund- 
raising events and hope to be out of debt by 
mid-1962. 

Political campaigns are very costly, But 
that doesn’t mean the Federal Government 
should pick up the check. President Ken- 
nedy again revealed his penchant for big 
Central Government when he appointed his 
Campaign Costs Commission last fall. 

Acting under the President's mandate, the 
commission is reportedly giving top consid- 
eration to actual Federal subsidies to the 
major parties and their presidential candi- 
dates. 

One fault in such a plan is that all tax- 
payers would be making mandatory contri- 
butions to both parties. No matter how 
strong his political convictions one way or 
another, a taxpayer would have no choice. 
Isn't it better to let each citizen support the 
party of his choice as he sees fit? 

If the Government once starts subsidizing 
presidential campaigns, a dangerous prece- 
dent will be set. Potential presidential can- 
didates spend tremendous sums entering pri- 
maries and otherwise wooing delegates to 
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nominating conventions. Should the Goy- 
ernment pay these costs? And how about 
congressional elections, and State and local 
elections? Where would subsidies end? 

Political candidates do need money, lots of 
it, and there is a danger that they can be 
unduly influenced by major contributors. 
This problem would be minimized if the vast 
sums needed were contributed by rank-and- 
file party members, each making a relatively 
modest donation. The Government could 
encourage this by granting an income-tax 
deduction or credit for small political con- 
tributions. 


Maj. Gen. Keith R. Barney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, on March 
31, 1962, my good friend, Maj. Gen. 
Keith R. Barney, Deputy Chief of Engi- 
neers for Construction, is retiring. 
General Barney has done an outstand- 
ing job and has certainly been a friend, 
not only to Alabama, but to all of the 
States in the Union. General Barney's 
experience is wide and varied. 

Before assuming his present duties in 
October 1960, General Barney was divi- 
sion engineer, Missouri River division, 
with headquarters in Omaha, Nebr. In 
this position, which he held from 1958 
to 1960, he continued the authorized 
program of the Army Corps of Engineers 
for the development and control of the 
waters of the Missouri River Basin. He 
served as district engineer, Kansas City 
District, a part of the Missouri River 
Basin, from 1953 to 1955. 

Between his tours of duty in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, General Barney was 
Director of Installations in the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, 
Washington, D.C. His other tours of 
duty in Washington included 3 years, 
1950 to 1953, in the Office, Chief of En- 
gineers, Military Construction, and 2 
years, 1945 to 1947, as a General Staff 
Officer, War Department. Between 
these last two tours, he was Director of 
Installations, Pacific Air Command. 

In World War II, General Barney as- 
sumed command of the newly activated 
1120th Engineer Combat Group, which 
he took overseas and commanded 
throughout the European campaign. 
His decorations include the Silver Star, 
Legion of Merit, Army Commendation 
Ribbon with Metal Pendant, Legion of 
Honor (France), and the Croix de 


Guerre (France). 


Prior to World War II, his assign- 
ments included a tour of duty as military 
assistant to the district engineer, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

General Barney was born in Spring- 
field, Vt., on July 17,1904. He graduated 
from the local high school and then 
from the Phillips Exeter Academy. He 
was commissioned in the Army Corps 
of Engineers upon his graduation in 
1926 from the U.S. Military Academy, 
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West Point. He holds the professional 
degree of civil engineer from Cornell 
University, 1929. He is also a graduate 
of the Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, 
and the Command and General Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 

General Barney is a fellow of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 
a registered professional engineer, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He is a former chair- 
man of the board, Army-Navy Country 
Club. He has written articles for the 
Society of American Military Engineers 
and the American Society of Civil 
Engineers . 

He is married to the former Frances 
McClymonds, of Pittsburgh, Pa. They 
have one son, Ist Lt. Keith R. Barney, 
Jr., TC-Res., presently on active duty 
at Fort Gordon, Ga. 

I know all of you join with me in wish- 
ing General Barney well now that he is 
leaving Government service. For- 
tunately, General Barney will stay in the 
Washington area and will join an en- 
gineering concern here in Washington. 
We will all miss his words of encourage- 
ment and advice. 


The Distrustful Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the tax bill was rammed through a 
reluctant House. Now it is undergoing 
hearings within the other body. 

Those of us who thought at least three 
parts of the measure were not in the best 
interests of the citizens of the United 
States are hopeful that appropriate 
changes can be made in the other body. 
The following editorial in today’s New 
York Herald Tribune very aptly discusses 
what is wrong with the bill: 

Tae Seware’s TURN ON THE Tax BILL 

The administration's tax bill, in somewhat 
altered form, got rammed through a reluc- 
tant House. But now it faces a crossfire of 
criticism in the Senate, and particularly in 
the Finance Committee. 

Its key provision—tax credits for certain 
kinds of capital investment—is unpopular 
with liberals and conservatives alike, though 
for different reasons. Dividend and Inter- 
est withholding has substantial opposition. 
There has been speculation that the tighten- 
ing of tax rules on foreign investment might 
cause more of a stir in the foreign-affairs- 
minded Senate than it did in the House, 
which had little patience with its com- 
plexities. Though the Senate has shown a 


greater loyalty than the House to the New. 


Frontier, opponents of the bill's major pro- 
visions have at least a fighting chance to 
win some modifications. 

There is nothing wrong with the basic 
notion of stimulating economic growth 
through tax reform; some such action is 
sorely needed. But this reform ought to be 
aimed at freeing the natural market forces, 
not at imposing new discriminations and 
fashioning new, artificial gimmicks. 

The basic point at issue is not the revenue 
impact of proposed changes, or even whether 
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Mr. Kennedy's investment credit would 
stimulate purchases of new equipment— 
which, to some limited extent, it would. 

The main question is the appropriateness 
of these measures for an economy struc- 
tured as this country’s ls. And on this, the 
major Kennedy proposals fall flat, 

They betray a distrust of the free market, 
a feeling that Washington has both a right 
and a duty to pressure companies into 
spending their money in the way Federal 
planners see fit, rewarding those that do at 
the expense of those that don't. 

They also—in dividend and interest with- 
holding—show too great a readiness to sad- 
die both innocent taxpayers and helpless 
middlemen with the burdens of increasing 
the yield of a still imperfectible collection 
system. 

There is plenty in the bill for the Senate 
to deliberate about, with judicious in- 
dependence. 


Good Shepherd Parish Marks 50th Anni- 
versary of Founding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to place in the Appendix of the 
Recor an article which appeared in the 
New York Sunday News, Sunday, April 1, 
1962, concerning the parish of the Good 
Shepherd, which is located in the con- 
gressional district that I have the honor 
to represent. 

The article follows: 

The 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the parish of the Good Shepherd, which has 
grown from the original tion of 150 
persons and 2 padres to more than 17,000 
parishioners and 50 priests, sisters, brothers, 
and laymen, will be celebrated with a dinner- 
dance reunion at 7:30 p.m. May 29 at the 
Astor Hotel. The Reverend John Donelon ts 
moderator of the Jubilee program. 

It was a half century ago that Archbishop 
Farley, of New York, invited the Paulist 
Fathers to assume the spiritual charge of In- 
wood Heights, which is now known as Good 
Shepherd parish. 

The first Mass in the parish was celebrated 
in St. Phillip’s Villa, 218th Street and Broad- 
way, @ year after it was canonically estab- 
lished, in January of 1912. Baker Field fleld- 
house is on the site of the villa. 

The Paulist Fathers built the parish’s first 
church at Broadway and Isham Street. In 
the basement of the partially completed 
church, the first Mass in the church was 
offered. 

For 25 years the church served the com- 
munity. Then it was moved to a new loca- 
tion on Cooper Street where it served as an 
auxiliary church for the last half century. 

When the original church was moved to 
Cooper Street, a new church was built and 
dedicated around the corner from it at 
Broadway and 207th Street. The new 
church's Romanesque styling has made it a 
landmark in upper Manhattan. 

The parish is seeking funds to build 6 
new classrooms to add to its 30-room school, 
which opened in 1925. To make room for 
the new school annex, the original church 
is being torn down. 

Historically, the church is near the site of 
Cock Hill Fort, which during the Revolu- 
tionary War was one of the redoubts estab- 
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lished by General Washington to protect the 
northern approach to Fort Washington. 
BOUGHT ISLAND THERE 

Cock Hill Fort, which was defended by only 
a few men who manned-2 guns, was at- 
tacked by more than 1,200 Hessian troops. 
The fort held out until its guns became too 
hot to fire. Its defenders retreated to Fort 
Washington, which surrendered later that 
day, dealing the American cause a severe 
blow. 

Also, In Good Shepherd Park, there is a 
plaque, which was originally attached to a 
tree that was knocked down by lightning. 
The plaque reads: “According to ancient 
legend Peter Minuit in 1626 under this tree 
purchased Manhattan Island for 60 guilders.” 
Now attached to a boulder, the plaque was 
placed there by Peter Minuit American 
Legion Post, according to Father Donelon. 

To commemorate the anni „ the 
jubilee committee has planned other activi- 
ties throughout the year, including a Solemn 
Requiem Mass for the Gold Star veterans of 
the parish June 6 and a 3-week mission be- 
ginning October 4. The jubilee year will 
close with a midnight Mass December 25. 


Mr. Speaker, on behalf of all the con- 
stituents of the district, of every race, 
religious faith, or denomination, I take 
pride in felicitating Good Shepherd on 
its 50th anniversary. 


Citizens for Decent Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, through 
constant vigilance and hard work, the 
Citizens for Decent Literature of Greater 
New Orleans, Inc., continue to render a 
very fine service for the moral better- 
ment of our community. 

For over 2 years since this civic organ- 
ization was formed in December 1959, its 
members have exercised great diligence 
in seeking to remove from the news- 
stands and other vendors’ racks in the 
New Orleans metropolitan area those 
obscene publications and other lewd ma- 
terial which flow into our city, and un- 
fortunately, are on sale for minors as 
well as adults. 

The Citizens for Decent Literature is 
composed of leaders of the Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish faiths and of 
representatives of the public, parochial 
and private school systems as well as the 
New Orleans Police Department and the 
Orleans Parish district attorney's office. 
This group has been successful in curb- 
ing the distribution and sale of such ob- 
scene material in our city. Through its 
efforts, in cooperation with the police 
department and the district attorney's 
office, some 50 obscene publications have 
been removed from the city’s news- 
stands, 


Furthermore, through speeches to 
civic, fraternal and religious organiza- 
tions, and mailings to these groups, the 
Citizens for Decent Literature have been 
successful in educating the public on the 
extent of imported obscene material sold 
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in our city, and has provided pointers on 
combating the obscenity racket. 

Almost 500 different organizations and 
clubs of all kinds in the New Orleans 
area have supported the Citizens for 
Decent Literature, which also has ob- 
tained the unanimous passage of stiffer 
city and State obscenity laws in 
Louisiana. 

For the past 2 years I have worked 
closely with the outgoing president of 
the Citizens for Decent Literature, Mr. 
Ivor Trapolin, who has provided first- 
rate leadership and guidance for this 
crusade. Together, Mr. Trapolin and 
the other officers of Citizens for Decent 
Literature and I have endeavored to ob- 
tain greater cooperation from various 
Federal agencies, particularly the Jus- 
' tice Department, in this work and to 
secure more stringent application of 
Federal obscenity statutes. 

Although much certainly remains to 
be accomplished in this fleld, I feel that 
some progress has been made toward 
the more successful application of Fed- 
eral obscenity laws. In a report which 
I received from the Department of Jus- 
tice, it was noted that as of the end of 
February in the current fiscal year, there 
have been more than 255 arrests for 
violating the Federal obscenity statute; 
this constitutes a 26.7-percent increase 
over the corresponding period in the 
preceding fiscal year. Furthermore, in 
the same 8-month period in the present 
fiscal year, the Justice Department has 
obtained 202 convictions in the 205 cases 
brought to trial; this represents a 27.8- 
percent increase over the identical pe- 
riod in fiscal year 1961. 

Now Mr. Theodore Rahe, business 
manager of Ochsner Clinic in New Or- 
leans, has been elected president of the 
Citizens for Decent Literature, and Iam 
confident that he will carry on the 
splendid work of this group in the same 
high manner as Mr. Trapolin has. Iam 
happy to pledge my continuing coopera- 
tion with the Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture and Mr. Rahe in its crusade to rid 
our area of obscene literature, and thus, 
strengthen the moral fiber of our com- 
munity. 

Iam heartened by the fine cooperation 
which the New Orleans Police Depart- 
ment has given to this work, and I was 
quite pleased to read the recent state- 
ment of Police Superintendent Joseph 
I. Giarrusso that New Orleans is one of 
the cleanest cities in the Nation as far 
as traffic and sale of obscene literature 
is concerned. This positive statement 
assures us that we are on the right track, 
and I am confident that the efforts of 
the Citizens for Decent Literature will 
bring greater success in the future. 


Hail to Hadassah 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a privilege for me on this 50th anni- 
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versary to participate in doing honor to 
Hadassah, the women’s Zionist organiza- 
tion of America. 

In celebrating this day we recognize 
the public-spirited work of Hadassah, 
the largest Jewish women's organization 
in the world. This organization has 
participated fully in the democratic way 
of life and has fortified its activities by 
providing basic education in Judaism. 

Its religion fervor has manifested it- 
self in deeds of charity and in social 
welfare work not only in America but 
also in that great democratic state in 
the Near East, Israel. This organiza- 
tion, guided by tender hands and hu- 
mane hearts, has ministered medical 
services to those in need, 

The world is indebted to Miss Henri- 
etta Szold who founded Hadassah in 
1912. Over 318,000 members, in over 
1,300 chapters follow the principles of 
Henrietta Szold and Hadassah. They 
are dedicated to raise the standard of 
health in Palestine and to foster Jewish 
ideals. We congratulate them on their 
past accomplishments, we encourage 
them to continue their fine work, and 
we wish them well. 


Ponaganset Science Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 28, 1962, the Ponagan- 
set Junior-Senior High School of the 
Foster-Glocester regional school district 
conducted its second annual science fair. 
Fifty-five exhibits were on display cov- 
ering a wide variety of scientific subjects 
from milk production to cholesterol 
control. 

Science fairs are, as we know, pioneer 
endeavors to discover at the high school 
level those who have the potentialities to 
become the scientists of the future. The 
results of the Ponaganset science fair 
clearly indicate that our boys and girls 
certainly have the deep seated interest in 
scientific subjects and the innate ability 
to perform in that area which should 
bode well for them in their later training. 


I should like to compliment them on 
their accomplishments and I would par- 
ticularly like to congratulate their 
teachers on a job well done. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include a news item from 
the Providence Evening Bulletin for 
March 29, 1961, which covers the science 
fair and list the many winners. 

PONAGANSET SCIENCE Fam Draws 300 

Nearly 300 parents and friends last night 
attended the second annual science fair at 
Ponaganset Junior-Senior High School of the 
Foster-Gloucester Regional School District. 

Top winner in the State award class was 
Hilary Owren, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Erling Owren of Mill Road, Foster. A junior 
and member of the National Honor Society, 
she hopes to study medicine. Her project 
was on cholesterol. 
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Other State awards went to Marilyn Bar- 
den, Shirley Huling, Catherine O'Reilly, 
Michael Corbin, Malcolm Spaulding, and 
Joseph Roback. 

Winners of first awards were Manuel Anas, 
Charles Beeldey, Chris Brayton, James Lan- 
ders, Wayne Sacco, Janice Sweet, Virginia 
Bassett, Pamela Maxwell, Norma Aldrich, 
Sandra Poole. 

Second awards went to Robert Leach, 
George Tierney, Jr., Emily Westcott, Kevin 
May, Thomas Mulvey, Niles Robertson, 
Stephen Mercier, Gerald Westcott, Steven 
Winsor, Barney Goff, Virginia Rowe, Russell 
Burlingame, Deedra Cook, Thomas Wright, 
and Beth Bodes. 

Third award winners were Glenn Bolwell, 
James Chase, Linda Steere, Kathleen Tho- 
man, Evelyn Villanova, James Ansley, Brad 
Harris, Kevin Rivers, Garry Scharch, Sharon 
Lalancette, John Lepoaja, George Arsics, and 
Donald Kingsley. 

Judges were Mrs. Berthe Nelson, a Smith- 
field teacher, and Thomas Harris of Aldrich 
Junior High School faculty, Warwick. Miss 
Judith Wronoski, sclence department chair- 
man, directed the fair, assisted by Robert 
Plante, Elviro Mastrobuono, and Edward 
Vallee, science teachers. 

The exhibits on display, 35 in the junior 
division and 20 in the senior division, were 
the best of about 225 projects at the school. 
Winners of State awards will exhibit at the 
Rhode Island Schools“ Science Fair spon- 
sored by the Journal-Bulletin April 2, 3, and 
4, at Marvel Gymnasium, Brown University. 

Among topics covered by the projects were 
heart disease, milk production, aircraft, 
petroleum production, steam engines, para- 
bolic microphones, fallout shelters, guided 
missiles, water wheels, insect life, beekeep- 
ing, regeneration, orbiting satellites, a saw- 
mill in miniature, and heat engines. 


A Medical Care Bill of Substance Should 
Be Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconn an article appearing 
in the Detroit News of March 31, 1962, 
entitled “A Medical Care Bill of Sub- 
stance Should Be Passed.” 

The article follows: 


A MEDICAL CARE BL or SUBSTANCE SHOULD 
Bu PASSED 


Many of America's 17 million senior citi- 
zens are seriously wondering if Congress will 
take positive action on the administration's 
medical care bill, 

The King-Anderson bill offers health care 
through social security. The bill has many 
benefits, but we are afraid that when it 
comes up for debate the bill’s contents will 
become blurred by fanatical political patri- 
otism. The administration realizes it has 
a serious fight ahead to get the bill past a 
hostile coalition of standpatters in the Sen- 
ate and House. 

Unlike the American Medical Association, 
the large insurance companies and the cham- 
bers of commerce, our aging citizens don't 
have a strong voice in Congress and they 
don't have the resources and the politcial 
contacts to bring pressure upon their rep- 
resentatives. So, the fight for the medical 
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care bill has to be carried on by an organi- 
zation called the National Council of Senior 
Citizens for Health Care Through Social Se- 
curity, 

The Council gives the following reasons 
why the King-Anderson medical care bill 
should be passed by Congress: 

“America’s senior citizens look upon the 
social security approach as the only sound 
and sensible way to finance a really mean- 
ingful health insurance program. By 
spreading the cost of such a program over 
one’s working years, the amall weekly payroll 
deductions for social security taxes will pur- 
chase a prepaid health insurance plan at 
time of retirement at age 65. 

“This is social insurance with dignity. 
The worker pays for it. The worker is free 
to choose his own doctor. The doctor, in 
turn, renders his services in the hospital of 
which he is a staff member. The King-An- 
derson bill specifically insures against Gov- 
ernment intervention or controls in the free 
practice of medicine. 

“The cost per worker will amount to one- 
fourth of 1 percent increase in social secur- 
ity tax or about $12.50 a year. The cost to 
employers will be the same. The 61 billion 
revenue collected during the firat year will 
adequately cover the costs for medical and 
health services available under the King- 
Anderson bill.” 

If the bill is passed, some 14 million senior 
citizens, age 65 and over, covered under the 
Social Security System and Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, will be eligible for medical care 
benefits. 

A medical care bill with substance should 
be passed by Congress, without allowing the 
measure to be watered down by partisan 
politics, 

We hope our national lawmakers realize 
the crucial need for medical assistance for 
the aged and that this need should be placed 
above and beyond their own special or politi- 
cal interests and the whims of professional 
lobbyists, 


Agnes E. Meyer, Friend of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I pay tribute to a never-say-die 
friend of education, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer. 
This gracious and patriotic lady, whose 
life has been devoted to good works, has 
dedicated time and substance toward 
improving educational opportunities of 
our boys and girls. She has been an 
effective witness before the subcommit- 
tee of which I am the chairman, urging 
the Congress to support efforts of the 
States and local communities to help 
themselves. 

Many, of fainter heart, long since 
might have given up the good fight. 
Mrs, Meyer, although a gentlewoman, is 
a fighter who does not understand the 
meaning of the word quit.“ 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Meyer has formed 
a distinguished committee whose purpose 
is to focus attention on the urgent need 
to increase the financial support for edu- 
cation at all governmental levels. 

I tip my hat to a great lady for her un- 
FFF 
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As a part of my remarks, I include a 
news item from the Washington Post of 
April 3, announcing the launching of 
Mrs. Meyer’s committee. 

The article follows: 

COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS Is SET Up—EMINENT 

AMERICANS JoIN Drive To HELP PUBLIC 


EDUCATION 
(By Elsie Carper) 


Formation of a bipartisan committee to 
alert the American people to the need for 
adequate financing of public schools was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The new National Committee for Support 
of the Public Schools has among its mem- 
bers former President Truman, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, former Republican presidentia: 
candidate Alf M. Landon, Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Carl Sandburg, former Harvard 
President James B. Conant and other lead- 
ers in publis service, business, labor, the 
professions and the arts. 

The announcement was made by Agnes 
E. Meyer, author and lecturer, who will 
serve as chairman, Other officers are Har- 
old Taylor, former president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, who is vice chairman, and 
David Scoll, New York attorney and former 
Government official, who is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The committee will set up a Washington 
office with Ralph W. McDonald, president 
emeritus of Bowling Green State University 
in Ohio, as executive director. 

During a press conference held here at 
the Statler-Huton, Mrs, Meyer emphasized 
that the committee will do no lobbying for 
legislation nor will it concentrate on the 
need for Federal aid. 

“We shall not propose legislation,” Mrs. 
Meyer said, “but rely on the Intelligence of 
the American people first to make the maxi- 
mum effort locally, then to demand what- 
ever help may be needed from their State 
governments and from the Federal Govern- 
ment, to supplement the resources of local 
school districts.” 

Among the objectives of the committee 
will be to inform the public of the need for 
modern, efficient elementary and secondary 
schools in a scientific and technological era, 
to prepare studies and reports on the tax 
structure that now finances public educa- 
tion, and to propose ways in which the 
quality of education can be improved. 

UNIQUE EFFORT 


Mrs, Meyer called the effort unique. 
While many groups and individuals have 
worked for better education, she said, “there 
has been no continuing, concerted nation- 
wide movement focusing on the hard core 
of the matter—more adequate financial sup- 
port for public schools from all levels of 
government.” 

She sald the public school system was 
built on a financial structure keyed to the 
local property tax. While this was appro- 
priate for the 1900's, it is no longer adequate 
and new approaches to financing public edu- 
cation must be found, she said. 

“The committee believes,” she said, “that 
the American people will provide the funds 
needed for public schools once they appre- 
ciate more fully the value of education and 
the critical financial situation faced by many 
public schools.” 

McDonald said that one concern is the 
number of school construction bond issues 
that are now being defeated in local refer- 
endums. This Is due to the fact that bonded 
indebtedness has tripled in the last 10 years 
and people are concerned about the tax bur- 
den, McDonald declared. Sources other than 
the property tax must be found to finance 
schools, he said, 

ARMED FORCES SPOKESMEN 


Two representatives of the Armed Forces, 
who attended the press conference stressed 
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the importance of ralsing the quality of pub- 
lic education for national security. 

Under Secretary of the Navy Paul B. Fay, 
Jr.. said 60 percent of volunteers do not meet 
mental or physical standards for the Navy. 
and that the Marines lose 75 percent. 

Benjamin Fridge, a special Air Force assist- 
ant, said that a major problem is to find 
personnel who have the educational back- 
ground to handle the new technological 
machines, 

With Mrs. Meyer at the press conference 
were General Bradley: Taylor; Scoll; Mrs. 
E. Lee Ozbirn, president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farmers 
Union. Mrs, Ozbirn and Patton are both 
also members of the committee. 

Eisenhower administration officials on the 
committee include Marion B. Folsom, former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Herman Phleger, San Francisco attorney 
who served as State Department legal ad- 
viser, and Devereux L. Josephs, chairman of 
President Eisenhower's Commission on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School. 

Democrats Include former Senators Wil- 
Nam Benton, of Connecticut, Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, and Edwin C. John- 
son, of Colorado. 

Among businessmen are John I. Snyder, 
Jr., president of United States Industries, 
Inc.; Stanley Marcus, president of Nieman- 
Marcus; and Martin D. Schwartz, of Muncie, 
Ind., president of Schwartz Paper Co. 

Writers on the committee in addition to 
Sandburg include John Hersey, Ralph 
McGill, of the Atlanta Constitution; Hodding 
Carter, of the Delta (Miss.) Democrat Times; 
and Harry Golden. 

Labor is represented by Walter Reuther, 
president of the United Auto Workers’ 
Union. 

Others from the fields of business, philan- 
thropy and education are Mrs. Marshall 
Field, New York; Mrs. Alfred W. Crozier, 
Pittsburgh; Robert Finkelstein, Woonsocket, 
R. I.: Eleanor Clark French, New York; Olga 
Gellhorn, New Jersey; Virginia Gildersleeve, 
dean emeritus of Barnard College; William 
Horowitz. New Haven. 

Mrs. Charles Hymes, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Albert Lasker, of New York; Edith M. Lerrigo, 
New York; Robert M. MacIver, Palisades, 
N. T.; Dr. Karl Menninger, Topeka, Kans.; 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Meyer said the committee will be 
filled out with representatives from every 
State. 


Spend, Spend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
sides being able to show Madison Avenue 
how it is done, President Kennedy is 
outstanding, thus far, in his ability to 
spend someone else's money—in this 
case, the taxpayer's. 

His recent proposal to ask for dicta- 
torial powers in public works spending 
is still another calculated attempt to 
solve every problem by spending. The 
following editorial in the March 29 issue 
of the Washington Daily News is flush 
on the point: 

To KILL a StuMP—SPEND 

On second thought, President Kennedy 

has decided that with a paltry 6600 million 
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he can correct the unhappy economic con- 
ditions existing in 958 U.S. localities. 

This is an afteridea to his original pro- 
posal of last month in which he asked Con- 
gress to let him spend $2 billion on public 
works if and when a new slump seemed to 
be developing on a nationwide basis. 

The President was goaded into this latest 
move by the slow decline in the number of 
jobless—despite a sharp rise in the number 
who are employed. About 1.4 million have 
been idle more than 15 weeks. 

While the President speaks of this pro- 
gram as ‘immediate relief,” he concedes only 
$25 million could be spent between now and 
June 30, even if Congress approves at once. 
The remainder would be dealt out over the 
next year and a half. Not very “immedi- 
ate,“ it would seem, and rather slim pickin’, 
spread over some 4.5 million unemployed, 

Moreover, the Government already has 
budgeted at least $15 billion, including loans, 
for this type of work. In addition it is 
planning to spend in the next year an equal 
amount on military equipment. If this $30 
billion, which will directly affect unemploy- 
ment, can't take up the employment slack, 
is a $600 million veneer over the top of it 
likely to do the job? 


Burgeoning Business at American Print- 
ing House for the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to congratulate and 
thank sincerely the able and respected 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] and the other distinguished 
members of the Subcommittee on De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and related agencies 
of the Committee on Appropriations for 
their excellent and seemingly tireless 
work during the hearings on and consid- 
eration of H.R. 10904. We are indeed 
fortunate to have the services of these 
gentlemen who were able to bring out 
a unanimous report on this appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Speaker, necessary funds for 
many important programs are provided 
in H.R. 10904. One such program, I 
feel, is that carried on by the American 
Printing House for the Blind at Louis- 
ville, Ky. The work of the printing 
house may not be as well known as some 
other activities financed under this ap- 
propriation bill, but its importance to 
the Nation and to the children directly 
affected thereby cannot be overstated. 

The American Printing House for the 
Blind is a nonprofit educational institu- 
tion founded in 1858. Since 1879 the 
printing house has received annual Fed- 
eral appropriations used in providing 
free braille textbooks and other educa- 
tional materials needed for the educa- 
tion of the Nation’s blind children. For 
many years only those blind students at- 
tending special schools and classes for 
the blind received the benefit of these 
materials. More recently the emphasis 
on educating blind children has changed 
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from special schools to providing in- 
struction in regular schools and classes 
with sighted children, During the 84th 
Congress the law was changed to permit 
Federal funds to be used for these mate- 
rials in regular public schools and 
classes. 

Mr. Speaker, the number of blind 
children in both regular public schools 
and special schools for the blind is in- 
creasing each year. In 1959 there were 
12,024 blind schoolchildren. During the 
coming school year there will be 17,175 
blind children among whom the 1963 
appropriation must be apportioned. In 
1961 the per capita annual Federal grant 
for these children had fallen to $27.77, 
the lowest figure in 9 years. The ap- 
propriation in H.R. 10904 will provide a 
per capita grant for 1963 of $40 first 
reached last year after enactment of 
Public Law 87-294. The total of these 
grants for 1963 will be $677,000. 

In addition a maximum of $41,000 is 
provided for staff salaries and expenses 
relating to the advisory committees 
created pursuant to Public Law 87-294 
to make recommendations as to how the 
education of blind children can be im- 
proved. Great progress has been made 
in developing educational materials for 
blind children. The Printing House has 
the facilities and the know-how to de- 
velop and manufacture these materials, 
whether they be braille texts, plastic 
maps and globes, braille slate and stylus, 
braille writers, talking books or other 
basic or supplementary matter. This 
appropriation, particularly that portion 


- relating to the advisory committees, will 


make it possible for still greater progress 
to be made in the near future. 

All of us who are interested in pro- 
viding an opportunity for blind children 
to obtain an education comparable to 
that given sighted children are encour- 
aged by this appropriation and are 
deeply indebted to the subcommittee. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961. Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 
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The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they 
know that no public or private body is in 
existence today which is devoted to the 
task of studying continuously, system- 
atically, and objectively all of the cap- 
tive nations, those in Eastern Europe 
and Asia, including the numerous cap- 
tive nations in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I in- 
clude the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 211 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Pactric LUTHERAN UNIVERSITY, 
Tacoma, Wash., March 21, 1962. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We urge you to keep the Captive 
Nations Committee going, to support House 
Resolution 211. From my own experience, 
I know that the Soviet Government is per- 
secuting the non-Russian peoples, especially 
the Ukrainian people. We like to see that 
our U.S. Government knows about it. Our 
U.S. Government should be interested in 
what goes on under the Soviets. 

We should not give in to the Russians. 

Sincerely yours, 
Teo Lucton. 
UKRAINIAN AMERICAN 
Yours ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Hartford, Conn., March 24, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: In view of the 
fact that resolution (H. Res. 211) calling for 
the establishment of a permanent Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations will be taken un- 
der consideration shortly, we urge that you, 
Mr. FLoop, consider favorably the above- 
mentioned committee. 

The existence of a permanent Committee 
on the Captive Nations in the House of Rep- 
resentatives would definitely be a true source 
Se rA EON on the state of af- 

rs e Iron Curtain, particularily 
in the Ukraine, which had suffered more and 
for a longer period of time than any other 
nation, 

The American Government and the Amer- 
ican people would have reliable information 
which is so badly needed since the Soviet 
Union is such a constant threat to not only 
America but also the entire world. 

We are aware of the fact that Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, is opposed to the 
formation of such a committee, but that of 
course is only because Mr, Rusk does not 
possess true and solid information and 
knowledge of the prevailing conditions and 
situations behind the Iron Curtain. 

In behalf of the members of the Ukrainian 
American Youth Association, Hartford 
branch, we appeal to you, Mr, Congressman. 
for fayorable consideration regarding House 
Resolution 211. 

Very truly yours, 
PETER SZAHAJ, 
President. 
WASYL GRUNTOWSKEY, 
Secretary. 
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Manch 22, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I again com- 
mend you for introducing House Resolution 
211. 

Please send me a copy of the resolution. 

I am quite certain you will have the sup- 
port of Congressman RALPH Harvey, of Indi- 
ana, and my cousin, Congressman J. EDGAR 
CHENOWETH, of Colorado. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
G. MERLE JOHNSON. 
Manch 22, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Branch No. 240 
of the Ukrainian National Association strong- 
ly urges and appeals to you to reconsider 
the resolution (H.R. 211), which calls for 
the establishment of a permanent Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. This committee would 
have as its main function the job of in- 
forming the American people and the world 
on the state of affairs behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It would also serve as a body for col- 
lecting data and information about the 
various captive nations in the U.S.S.R. This 
information would be made available to the 
U.S. Government and its various agencies. 
Such information can be invaluable in help- 
ing the captive nations and in serving the 
United States to better understand and cope 
with U.S.S.R. We feel that such a commit- 
tee is long overdue and could perform price- 
less service to our country. 

Please reconsider this issue favorably in 
the House Rules Committee. 

Thank you for your cooperation, we re- 


Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPHINE OLINKEVYCH, Secretary. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

OF AMERICA, 
FLINT, Mick. Brancu, March 26, 1962. 
Hon. Howard K. SMITH, 
Chairman of House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Howarp K. SmirH: The 
members of our Flint, Mich. Branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
appeal to you urgently for your support for 
the resolution of Congress Hon. DANIEL J. 
Fioop (H.R. 211 calling for creating of a 
permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

In our opinion such a congressional com- 
mittee will render the Nation immeasurable 
service by gathering firsthand information 
about the greatest colonial and slavery em- 
Pire—the U.S.S.R. and suppling it to U.S. 
Government. 


We strongly oppose the views of our Sec- 
retary of State—Mr, Dean Rusk who opposes 
the Resolution H.R. 211. 

The U.S.S.R. is no one nation but prison 
for oppressed nations. Even the Kremlin's 
Statistics can not conceal that fact and show 
there are 45 percent non-Russians in the 
U.S.S.R. The nations and especially Ukraine 
With 42 million population are allies of the 
United States and the free world. When 
State Department is unable to evaluate prop- 
erly the true situation in the U.S.S.R. to 
the advantage of free world it is the duty of 
Our Congress to do the job. For this reason 
we consider creating of the premanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives is in the best interest to 
United States. 

We hope that you, Mr. Chairman, will 
Support the Resolution. 


you. 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. A. Monscuak, Chairman. 
STEFAN STEFARIN, Secretary. 
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Jack Brooks Sounds Keynote for Eco- 
nomic Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, each 
Member of the Congress is aware of 
many of the economic problems con- 
fronting our Nation which affect every 
businessman and every working man. 
These problems often seem to feed upon 
one another and multiply among them- 
selves until all that is apparent on the 
surface is a picture of confusion and 
hopelessness for the future. 

We have long admired the work of our 
distinguished colleague from Texas, 
Jack Brooks, for his untiring and de- 
manding work as chairman of the 
Brooks subcommittee in effecting siz- 
able savings for our taxpayers by de- 
manding that we receive a full dollar’s 
worth of good government for every tax 
dollar our National Government receives. 
Congressman Brooks’ work toward 
eliminating waste and inefficiency in 
some 15 Federal agencies has reflected 
outstanding credit not only on the Con- 
gress but also on the people of the 
Second Congressional District who sup- 
port his courageous work. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we have still 
another reason to admire the perceptive- 
ness of our colleague, Jack Brooks. In 
a speech which he delivered to the 11th 
Annual Management Conference at the 
Lamar State College of Technology on 
March 30, 1962, Congressman BROOKS 
struck straight to the heart of our eco- 
nomic problems and offered the people 
of his district clear guideposts which can 
guide the economic. development of 
southeast Texas to new horizons of busi- 
ness and job opportunities. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit this speech to be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record for today 
so that each of us may profit from Con- 
gressman Brooks’ clear insights t nd un- 
hindered visior. 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JACK Brooks, 11TH 
ANNUAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, LAMAR 
oer COLLEGE or TECHNOLOGY, MARCH 30, 
Let me say first of all that I am delighted 

to have this opportunity to be with you here 

at the 11th Annual Management Conference. 

The fact that this is the 11th conference has 

particular significance to many of us here 

who worked together to create our 4-year 

Lamar Tech. 

The bill creating Lamar Tech was approved 
13 years ago this spring. This is the 11th 
anniversary of the Ist graduating class as 
well as the 11th anniversary of our Ist man- 
agement conference. 

The creation of Lamar Tech was a signi- 
ficant step forward in providing educational 
and economic opportunities for the people 
of southeast Texas. The progress Lamar has 
made in the past 13 years has more than 
justified the faith of those of us who worked 
to make this dream a concrete reality, And 
I believe it illustrates in an important way 
the importance of the close, working rela- 
tionship between Government and business. 

The State of Texas is making a vital con- 
tribution to the efficient management of our 
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industries and businesses here in southeast 
Texas by providing a first-class college cur- 
riculum covering many of the subjects in 
which our plants and businesses must find 
trained graduates. It is now possible for the 
future executives of our industries and busi- 
nesses to have been born, reared, educated, 
employed, and to rise to top management in 
their field—all right here in southeast Texas. 

In a larger way, our National Government 
and business are very natural partners in 
our democracy. We are committed as a na- 
tion to the defense of freedom. ‘Those of 
us who treasure democratic freedom have no 
choice, just as we had no choice in World 
War II. But if this commitment to the de- 
fense of freedom is to be meaningful, our 
Nation must be strong. 

When business does well, and people who 
want jobs can find jobs, and our economy is 
growing fast enough to provide for our needs, 
our Nation is strong and we can equip our- 
eelves to win on all fronts of the cold war 
against communism—the military front, the 
educational front, the trade front as well as 
the production front. When business activ- 
ity and employment are high, our country 
does well. When our economy slumps, we 
all pay the price. 

Another reminder of the importance of the 
relationship between Government and busi- 
ness is the understanding by all our citizens 
that our democratic form of government is 
irrevocably tied to our free enterprise eco- 
nomic system. Both are on trial for their 
lives (indeed, our lives) in the arena of world 
history. In order to succeed, our business 
community must prosper and our people 
must have an opportunity to work. 

Thre is no question in any responsible 
persons mind that we must prove our free 
enterprise system, as well as our free elec- 
tion system, equal to the challenges which 
lie before us. Although there may be differ- 
ences of opinion on how best to bring this 
country prosperity, responsible citizens know 
that if our economy prosperts, the Nation 
lives: if our economy fails, we are dead. 

Let's look for a moment at our current 
economic posture: 

Our total national output of goods and 
services—our gross national product—has in- 
creased more than 8 percent in the past 
year—up to an annual rate surpassing $550 
billion. 

Consumer spending has risen in the past 
year $28 billion. This is an increase of 7 
percent. 

Personal disposable income now stands 
above the figure of $1 billion per day. This 
is an increase of 6 percent in the past year. 

Corporate profits have increased to a total 
of about $47 billion per year. This is an 
increase in corporate profits of about 20 
percent. 

Expenditures for new plants and equip- 
ment have reached the annual rate of $36.5 
billion, This is an increase of about 7 per- 
cent in the past year. 

These advances in our economy are genu- 
inely gratifying because they have been 
made in a period which reflects stable prices. 

However, we have still with us some very 
serious economic problems which point up 
very vividly that our economy must grow and 
expand even faster in order to meet the chal- 
lenges of our time. 

The level of housing starts is not recover- 
ing as fast as we would like after the slump 
of 1960, but we may anticipate that the for- 
mation of new families will eventually ac- 
celerate the rate of new starts on homes. 

Of even more serious nature is the con- 
tinued high rate of unemployment. There 
are more than 4.5 million workers unem- 
ployed in our country. This is almost 7 per- 
cent of our total civilian labor force. Here 
in Jefferson and Orange Counties, while there 
are 108,000 persons employed, 7.6 percent of 
our labor force is unemployed. We have 
made some progress. A year ago at this time 
more than 9 percent of our workers here at 
home did not have jobs. 
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But at the present rate of growth of our 
national economy, it’s not easy to be opti- 
mistic about further reducing unemploy- 
ment unless we devote particular attention 
to this critically important problem, 

Here are some reasons why: 

Although 2 million workers were added to 
industrial payrolls during the calendar year 
1961, there are still 4.5 million workers with- 
out jobs. 

There are 800,000 teenagers out of school 
and out of work right now. There will be 
26 million new young workers coming into 
the job market in this decade. Unfortu- 
nately, out of this 26 million, about 7.5 mil- 
lion are not going to have high school di- 
plomas. These are the “drop-outs” that our 
parents, our teachers, and our school boards 
are deeply concerned about. This 7.5 million 
teenagers will enter the labor market as un- 
skilled workers. 

New production methods are, this year, al- 
réady displacing 35,000 unskilled workers 
every week. 

As you can see it's easy not to become 
overly optimistic about the employment 
situation. 

It is fundamental to clear thinking about 
the economic issues of the cold war, that we 
must rely on the strength of our free enter- 

system in order to survive. We cannot 
outnumber the populations of the Com- 
munist bloc nations, but we can beat them 
with quality, with know-how and with 
efficiency. 

We cannot turn back the clock to old pro- 
duction methods. Instead we must con- 
tinually search for new and better and more 
efficient methods to produce. Automation 
has been an important answer to more effi- 
cient production * * and no one can long 
defend any proposal to repeal automation. 
But at the same time no one can ignore 
either the human or the economic tragedy 
of millions of workers unnecessarily out of 
work * * * and still more millions expected 
in the labor market. 

Our task, then, is to find a way to utilize 
the God-given talents of these men and 
women so that they can find a good job and 
make a worthwhile contribution to our com- 
munity. We can be absolutely sure that 
poor folks enjoy living as much as rich folks 
* * and bank accounts aren't always an 
indication of a person’s willingness to work 
his heart out for his family, or to want to do 
his part as an American. 

Most of you already know that the Con- 


program 
retraining of about 410,000 displaced work- 
ers so they might qualify for jobs in indus- 
tries which need new workers. The Federal 
Government, the State governments and 
businesses themselves can all cooperate 
under the provisions of this legislation. 

I am delighted to report that in approving 
this legislation, Congress did not create any 
new bureaus. I believe this program bears 
watching to see if something along these 
lines might be a significantly helpful ap- 
proach to our unemployment problem. 

Another perplexing problem facing our 
economy today is that of a favorable balance 
of payments * * * having as many gold 
dollars coming into the United States as are 
going out. : 

Our problem is not that we import more 
As a matter of fact 


foreign aid not actually spent in the United 
States, by American capital investment 
abroad and by American travel expenditures 
overseas. 
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The balance of payments deficit of 1960 of 
$3.9 billion was reduced by careful manage- 
ment to about $2.5 billion in 1961. But we 
still have a way to go. 

One answer to the problem might be to 
renege on our military and economic com- 
mitments abroad, however, I do not think 
anyone seriously believes we can survive as 
a free island in a world left for the Com- 
munists to move in and take over. 

Instead, the present administration and 
business leaders are convinced that the an- 
swer lies in our exporting more goods to 
make up the deficit. This emphasis on ex- 
ports does not seem unreasonable. We ex- 
port only 4 percent of our total national 
production. And if we increased our ex- 
ports by just 10 percent, the balance of pay- 
ments deficit would no longer be a problem. 

In comparison with our exports of 4 per- 
cent of our national production, West Ger- 
many exports 17 percent, Canada exports 15 
percent and Sweden exports 21 percent of 
their national production. 

Now expanding our export market at this 
time has some unique problems. But if we 
do expand our export market, we shall also 
enjoy some unique advantages. 

We all are aware that the principal indus- 
trial nations of Western Europe are uniting 
in a trade agreement known as the European 
Common Market. This means simply that 
they hope to eliminate tariffs among them- 
selves as quickly as possible so that goods 
will flow between these European countries 
duty-free, just as we ship products freely 
back and forth across the Sabine River. As 
a matter of fact, they got the idea from us. 

The European Common Market is poten- 
tially the largest market in the entire free 
world. Soon about 90 percent of the free 
world’s industrial production may become 
concentrated in only two markets—the 
United States and an expanded European 
Common Market. 

If we are to stay in business we must take 
adequate steps to be able to trade advan- 
tageously with the European Common Mar- 
ket—to sell them what we can produce most 
efficiently and buy from them what they can 
produce most efficiently. In this way we can 
win tariff concessions from them. 

Here's a somber example of the type of 
competition the common market is already 
showing us: In 1960, before the common mar- 
ket tariffs were being lowered, West Germany 
imported 39 percent of a certain radio cate- 
gory from the United States and imported 
only 4 percent from Italy. Nine months 
later, as common market tariffs began to 
come down, we dropped from 39 percent to 
20 percent of the West German market. 
Italian sales jumped from 4 percent to 25 
percent. 

Our signal opportunity to increase our ex- 
ports, do business advantageously with the 
European Common Market and further 
solidify the free world's economic position 

Communist trade advances is being 
considered by Congress at this time. Under 
the proposed Trade Expansion Act, we would 
have the bargaining power we need to com- 
pete and cooperate with the European Com- 
mon Market and at the same time safeguard 
our trade agreements with Japan and other 
free countries not included in the common 
market. 

We all know that tariff agreements are 
pretty complicated, but every person here 18 
aware of one import problem that hits 
mighty close to home. This is the problem 
of of] imports. It’s a complex problem but 
it has a simple result. When we import 
large quantities of oil to be refined instead of 
refining our own oil, our domestic oil pro- 
ducers are severely affected. And the men 
who run the drilling rigs, the pumpers, the 
pipeliners, the oilfield equipment folks—are 
looking for jobs most of the time. 
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You can be sure that I'm working with 
every Member of Congress I know who is 
from an oil producing State—Democrats and 
Republicans—to see if we can get a realistic 
limit imposed on oil imorts so our people 
who depend on domestic oil production for a 
job and a living, will have an opportunity to 
work. 

I believe a reasonable limit can be imposed 
without jeopardizing in any way whatso- 
ever our bargaining position with the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

In reviewing our national and State pic- 
ture, we canot escape the facts that we here 
in southeast Texas have a high stake in 
alleviating the unemployment problem, in 
finding a way to better utilize our man- 
power resources and in finding markets 
abroad for the products that we produce. 

Jefferson and Orange Counties in 1960 
had a population of about 300,000 ns. 
The best census bureau projections for 1970 
predict that we shall have, in just 8 years, 
a population of about 400 thousand. If we 
need 115 thousand jobs now for full employ- 
ment, this means we will need about 170 
thousand jobs for workers in 1970. In the 
next 8 years our economy in Jefferson and 
Orange counties must produce from 50 to 
55 thousand new businesses and job oppor- 
tunities, This is a large order. 

These young people coming into the labor 
market must be educated and trained if 
they are not to flounder in a large pool of 
unskilled workers. And our economy here 
in southeast Texas must grow at an acceler- 
ated rate if there are to be jobs for skilled 
workers. 

Here—as we began—I believe our govern- 
ment and our business community are na- 
tional partners. 

In southeast Texas we are just beginning 
to tap the total wealth of our natural re- 
sources. Two hundred million dollars in 
new industrial expansion has been an- 
nounced in Jefferson County since the first 
construction money on McGee Bend Dam 
was approved by Congress. The dam repre- 
sents a sizable investment by the people of 
the United States in developing the Neches 
and Angelina watershed, but the industrial 
expansion which we can support when the 
dam is completed—and we have an almost- 
unlimited supply of fresh water—will dwarf 
the initial investment. 

I expect Congress to consider this summer 
authorization for the Corps of Engineers to 
dredge our deep-water shipping channels 
serving our heavy industries down to 40 
feet. This is more efficient and effective 
utilization of our natural resources for eco- 
nomic growth. Ships which have to leave 
our ports and industries partly loaded to 
keep from scraping bottom will now be able 
to top off their holds and tanks. 

Congress will also consider this summer 
authorization of a hurricane protection plan 
for the highly industrialized Port Arthur 
and South Jefferson County area. This pro- 
gram cannot only protect the present invest- 
ments we, our friends and neighbors have 
in businesses and homes and jobs, it will 
encourage new business and new job oppor- 
tunities for the South County area. 

Each of these projects involves participa- 
tion and contributions by local governmental 
bodies. And each is a sound investment in 
the economic future of our area, just as the 
creation of Lamar Tech has been. 

These are graphic examples of the advan- 
tages of our Government and our business 
community working together, and there are 
others. 

As a member of the House Judiciary Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, I have an opportunity 
to see firsthand the role of our Government 
in protecting the opportunities for busi- 
nessmen to compete in the open market, 
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I have learned that the popular conception 
of our Government's role in antitrust mat- 
ters as “antibusiness” is just not true. 
Roughly two-thirds of the complaints on 
antitrust violations come from business- 
men themselyes—businessmen who repre- 
sent almost every conceivable area of the 
business community—both giant and 
small—and who are asking their Govern- 
ment's help in enforcing the well-recognized 
rules of the game. 

As a Member of the House Government 
Operations Committee, I have seen first- 
hand the fantastic results of research proj- 
ects, financed by Congressional appropria- 
tions, carried out by private companies and 
the findings later applied to both business 
and Government practices which save both 
investors and taxpayers substantial sums of 
money. 

Our free society has demonstrated time 
and time again that our Government and 
our business community are logical partners 
in developing the maximum strength of our 
Nation. 

Frankly, I believe that those persons who 
would incite our Government against our 
business community, and who would incite 
our business community against our Goy- 
ernment, are attempting to hold back our 
people when we must move ahead. 

Here in Southeast Texas we have made 
genuine progress, but there is much that 
remains to be done. We have come this far 
through cooperation and hard work. We 
are laying a solid foundation for a “go econ- 
omy” in Southeast Texas. We must now 
finish this foundation and begin to build a 
new economic structure. 

I am confident we will continue to work 
together and I am equally confident that all 
Our people can prosper and remain free. 

Thank you. 


Economic Illiteracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, our Nation—operating economi- 
cally upon the principles of free enter- 
Prise—has created the greatest economy 
in the history of the world. 

To meet the challenges of the future, 
however, we need greater efforts to 
strengthen our free enterprise system. 

Among other things, this means creat- 
ing a greater understanding among the 
People of the working principles of our 
economy. In effect, we cannot afford 
economic illiteracy. 

Recently, the Janesville Daily Gazette 
Published a thought-provoking editorial 
on the prevalence of such illiteracy. Re- 
fiecting upon a serious challenge con- 
fronting the Nation, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Economic ILLITERATES 

Ask a high school or college graduate how 
he would distinguish between deficit spend- 
ing and pay-as-you-go government policies. 
Ask him whether he thinks making a profit 
is necessary to business enterprise. Ask him 
to name one advantage which the American 
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economic system has over socialism or com- 


munism. 

What is it that gives this country its eco- 
nomic strength which the Soviets envy? 
Why is an American able to outproduce 
citizens of any other country? 

It seems strange that most Americans 
cannot answer questions like these, that they 
remain quite unaware of what makes their 
country rich and productive. Their notions 
of profit and loss, investment and capital 
are frequently confused. They do not un- 
derstand the relationship between these fac- 
tors of the American system and their own 
work and lives. 

In a recent poll, George Gallup learned 
that most of us are ignorant of basic eco- 
nomic facts, regardless of education. 
Another independent group, the Committee 
for Economic Development (CED), also has 
found that Americans, generally, are eco- 
nomically illiterate, but the CED proposes a 
solution. 

It recommends that high schools provide 
at least a semester course designed to teach 
the student what free enterprise is and how 
it affects him. It recognizes that teachers 
are not skilled in this subject, and sug- 
gests that material supplied by the joint 
council on economic. education would be 
helpful. 

The CED emphasizes the need for a wider 
dispersal of economic knowledge. Americans 
are involved directly in determining who 
shali govern and can choose according to the 
economic philosophies of candidates. They 
need to know the difference between deficit 
inflationary spending and pay-as-you-go 
spending. Whichever philosophy they choose 
will bear directly both on the taxes they will 
pay and the economic health of the Nation. 

"Is the average American able to make 
such decisions?” the CED asks. “We can- 
not but conclude that economic understand- 
ing, economic literacy, must reach a majority 
of our people if we are to flourish. Amer- 
icans must have this knowledge to manage 
their own economic lives wisely. They must 
have it to shoulder their responsibilities as 
citizens.” 

Recent events show clearly that the world 
turns on an economic axis—witness the im- 
portance of the Common Market, its effect 
upon American foreign trade and tariffs, the 
dependence of American jobs upon import 
as well as export trade. When citizens be- 
come.aware of the meaning of the American 
system to their paychecks and their lives, 
they will be more ready to protect it from 
all comers, foreign and domestic. 


The Washington Post and the Adminis- 
tration’s Medicare Publicity Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I have addressed the House 
before on the subject of one-sided media 
coverage of the health care debate. The 
March 28, 1962, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post provides an interesting illus- 
tration of some of the points I have been 
trying to make. An article entitled 
“Doctors Pledge at White House To Sup- 
port Medical Care Plan” occupies a 
prominent spot on the front page. An 
article on the Kerr-Mills legislation, 
Medical Aid Plan Called Too Limited,” 
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appears on page 4. Finally there is a 
Herblock cartoon on the editorial page, 
captioned “I Think He Should Have a 
Choice of Doctors” which depicts the 
AMA in the guise of a witch doctor and 
the medical men for Kennedy health 
care plan as the respectable physician. 

I have no complaint with any media 
that reports and comments editorially 
on the news. I am deeply concerned, 
however, when there are indications that 
the media are presenting uncritically 
only one side of a national debate. In 
this case the Washington Post is at the 
very least serving as a vehicle for the 
administration’s publicity campaign to 
sell the King-Anderson bill. Who are 
these outstanding doctors that have 
come out publicly in favor of the Ken- 
nedy health care plan? How repre- 
sentative of the medical profession was 
the group of 27 physicians that called 
at the White House? $ 

Mr. Speaker, I think we should look 
at the facts behind this recent pub- 
licity effort for the King-Anderson bill. 
One was chairman of the Platform Com- 
mittee on Health at the 1960 Demo- 
cratic National Convention, seven of 
them testified before us at the Ways 
and Means Committee in support of the 
Kennedy plan, one organized a com- 
mittee of physicians for Kennedy dùr- 
ing the 1960 presidential campaign, three 
are officials of citizens’ groups which 
have been in the forefront of the lobby- 
ing campaign for H.R. 4222, three are 
employed by international unions which 
have endorsed the plan, two are New 
York City employees of Mayor Wagner, 
who is an outspoken supporter of the 
Kennedy plan, and one is a director of 
a hospital supported entirely by Govern- 
ment funds. These, Mr. Speaker, are old 
faces, many of whom have long been 
identified with the King-Anderson bill. 
Contrary to the image created by the 
Kennedy public relations team and con- 
veyed by the Washington Post, there is 
no new ground swell of professional sup- 
port for the President. None of these 
physicians, to the best of my knowledge, 
are in private medical practice. Al- 
though the White House represented the 
view of the visiting doctors as being 
widely held among medical men, the 
American Medical Association estimates 
that 95 percent of the 271,000 physicans 
in the country today are opposed to 
the President's medicare plan. Secretary 
Ribicoff himself admitted to the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
that “a majority of the doctors agree 
with the position of the AMA.” 

Mr. Speaker, these are the facts. I 
am sorry to have to point out that they 
bear little resemblance to the impression 
that is being created, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, with the assistance of the 
news media, 

The articles follow: 

Docrons PLEDGE aT WHITE House To SUPPORT 
Menrcat CARE PLAN 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

President Kennedy conferred at the White 
House with doctors from various parts of 
the country yesterday in what amounted to 
a frontal attack on the American Medical 
Association's opposition to his medical care 
for the aged bill. 
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The meeting is expected to result in the 
formation of a nationwide doctors’ group to 
fight for the President's bill and to counter 
AMA arguments against the controversial 
legislation. 

Mr. Kennedy thanked the group at a cere- 
mony in the White House rose garden and 
said he hoped their action would stimulate 
other doctors “to examine and reexamine 
their own positions.” 

CALLED BEST WAY 


The doctors told the President that they 
supported medical care for the aged under 
social security. They said that was the best 
way to preserve the profession's independ- 
ence. The AMA has branded the social se- 
curity approach as socialistic. 

As part of a stepped-up campaign to get 
action on the medical care bill, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare yes- 
terday issued a report on the present Kerr- 
Mills Act approved during the Eisenhower 
administration. It showed that the act was 
providing help to less than 1 percent of the 
aged. 

0 May 20, President Kennedy will ad- 
dress a rally in New York City in another 
effort to win support for his proposal, now 
blocked in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

HEW Secretary Abraham A. Ribicoff, who 
is leading the fight for the bill, gave a lunch- 
eon in the Sheraton Carlton Hotel for the 
doctors after their White House visit and a 
call on Vice President JOHNSON. 

Ribicoff said the fact that these out- 
standing doctors” have come out for the 
program will help rally other doctors.” The 
AMA attack is so extreme, he said, that 
“it is self-defeating.” 

Ribicoff said the bill has “an excellent 
chance of passage” despite the opposition in 
Co: e 

After the public ceremony in the rose 
garden, the President spoke privately to the 
doctors. Ribicoff said Mr. Kennedy declared 
that many doctors don't understand what 
is in the bill and that their opposition is 
based on “myths and propaganda.” 

STATEMENT OF SUPPORT 


Dr. Caldwell B. Esselstyn, a surgeon and 
medical director of the Rip Van Winkle 
Clinic in Hudson, N. T., was spokesman for 
the group of 42 doctors who signed a state- 
ment of support. Twenty-seven of the sign- 
ers made the trip to the White House. 

Among them were Dr. Robert E. Cooke, 
professor of pediatrics and director of the 
department of pediatrics at the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, Baltimore; Dr. 
Thomas Hunter, dean, University of Virginia 
Medical School, Richmond; Dr. R. Frank 
Jones, medical director of Freedmen's Hos- 
pital, Washington; Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, 
director of training at Sheppard-Enoch Pratt 
Hospital, Towson, Md.; Dr. Helen Taussig, 
professor of pediatrics, Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School, and Dr. Warren Fales Draper, 
executive medical officer, United Mine Work- 
ers Welfare and Retirement Fund, Wash- 
ington, : 

Dr. Esselstyn said that 75 percent of those 
present were AMA members. 

“We believe the social security system is 
the most practical and sound method of 
financing health benefits for the great ma- 
jority of the aged,” the doctor z statement 
said. 


Mr. Kennedy told the doctors that his plan 
“maintains the freedom of the medical pro- 
fession which has so benefited the people of 
this country and has been responsible for so 
much progress. 


MEDICAL Am PLAN CALLED Too LIMITED 
(By Eve Edstrom) 
Less than 1 percent of the Nation’s aged 
are being helped by the Kerr-Mills medical 
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assistance for the aged program, yet it will 
cost $215 million during this fiscal year. 

This, among other things, was disclosed 
yesterday by Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary Abraham A. Ribicoff in a report 
submitted to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The bulk of that money—92 cents out of 
every $1—continues to be spent in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan. 

And almost five out of every six medical as- 
sistance for the aged beneficiaries live in 
those three Northern States. 

HALF ARE TRANSFERS 


Almost one-half of the MAA beneficiaries 
were transfers from old age assistance rolls, 
principally in New York and Massachusetts. 
This is because the States can pick up more 
Federal matching dollars for old, ill persons 
under the medical assistance for the aged 
program than they can under old-age as- 
sistance. 

Detailing the first year’s experience in pro- 
viding medical care through the Kerr-Mills 
legislation, the HEW report concluded that 
“as a result of State limitations, services 
under medical assistance for the aged have 
been provided to comparatively few of the 
Nation's older citizens.” 

In an accompanying letter to Committee 
Chairman Wrisur D. Mrs, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, Ribicoff declared that the HEW 
study “supports the conclusion that to rely 
on existing public assistance legislation 
alone as a means of meeting the medical 
care needs of aged persons would not only 
fall to cover many aged people in need, but 
would also be very costly in general 
revenues.” 

SEEN AS SUPPLEMENT 


“The legislation could, and in my judg- 
ment should, be a supplement to the type 
of protection which would be afforded 
under the administration's proposals for 
health insurance for the aged through so- 
cial security,” he said. 

To forestall social security financing 
of health care, the Kerr-Mills legislation was 
passed by Congress in the fall of 1960. 
The American Medical Association supports 
it as the answer to the health care needs 
of the aged who cannot afford to pay for 
their hospital and doctors’ bills. 

Authored by Mirus and Senator ROBERT S. 
Kerr, Democrat, of Oklahoma, the law con- 
tains two provisions. One substantially in- 
creases Federal participation in medical 
payments for aged persons on relief rolls. 

FEDERAL-LOCAL PLAN 

The second provision, known as medical 

assistance for the aged, authorizes a Federal- 
local program to help persons whose income 
does not qualify them for relief but whose 
resources are not sufficient to meet medical 
costs. 
But participating States, which set eligi- 
bility qualifications, have established rela- 
tively restricted medical assistance for the 
aged programs. Therefore, the HEW study 
notes, “States are not extending the bene- 
fits of their programs to a very large segment 
of the elderly above the level of the old- 
age assistance program.” 

The report covers the year ending last 
October when 15 States and the Virgin Is- 
lands were participating in the medical as- 
sistance for the aged. Payments to 66,000 re- 
ciplents totaled $13.6 million in October. 
Of that amount, $12.4 million was spent on 
more than 50,000 beneficiaries in Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and New York. 

During the first year, annual expenditures 
were at the rate of $164 million. By Jan- 
uary, 24 States were in the program, thus 
causing the annual estimate to be raised to 
$215 million for this year. 

While noting that the Kerr-Mills law has 
made it possible for most States to raise 
the level of medical services provided to 
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needy individuals, the report points out that 
“the majority of States does not provide 
the five major types of services (hospitaliza- 
tion, nursing-home care, physicians’ serv- 
ices, dental care, and prescribed drugs) with- 
out some limitation on the conditions 
needing care or on the extent of care.” 


Whip Reds With Our Virtue7—A 
Conservative Ridicules It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr., the nation- 
ally syndicated conservative editor, 
makes the telling point in a recent col- 
umn that our leaders “talk as though 
the answer to (Communist) tanks 
crushing students in Budapest is more 
sit-ins in Montgomery, Ala.” 

Mr. Buckley said that as a result of 
our unrealistic approach to fighting 
communism “millions of people * * * 
look forward to an eternity of slavery.” 

I concur in Mr. Buckley's statement. 
The cause of freedom is not being aided 
by radically sponsored sit-ins, kneel-ins, 
eat-ins, wade-ins, misnamed “freedom” 
rides and other “pushy” and idiotic ac- 
tivities that divide our people and give 
the Kremlin free propaganda to use 
against us. 

Certainly, a principal goal of commu- 
nism is to provoke internal dissension, 
break down law and order and first 
weaken, then destroy the constitutional 
processes of government. 

The organized minorities, aided and 
encouraged by subservient newspapers 
and radical politicians, are playing di- 
rectly into the hands of the Communists. 

Mr. Buckley’s article is worth reading. 
It follows in full: 

War Reps WITH OUR VIRTUE?—A CONSERVA- 
TIVE RDICULES Ir 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

The New York Times has been wildly ex- 
cited over a booklet on “Communism: Threat 
to Freedom,” by the Reverend John F. 
Cronin, S.J., of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. What caught the eye of the 
Times isn't an anti-Communist pamphlet, 
but an anti-“extreme rightwing” pamphlet. 


“Catholics Assail Right Extremist,” said the 
delirious headline on page 1. 

The pamphlet itself is not too bad on the 
subject of communism. There are in it traces 
of a toughness of mind about the Communist 
problem that would normally horrify the New 
York Times. For instance, Father Cronin 
recommends highly J. Edgar Hoover's Mas- 
ters of Deceit,” which, when published, was 
treated by the Times reviewer as contemptu- 
ously as if it had been written by Robert 
Welch. E 

Other books praised by Father Cronin in- 
clude a half dozen by writers call ultracon- 
servatives by many liberals, He also en- 
dorses the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the Senate Internal Security 
Committee, and the McCarran Act of 1950, all 
anathema to the liberals. 

Father Cronin decries “using the reaction 
against communism to attack groups not 
favored by the organization involved.” 
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If it is wrong to use the reaction against 
communism as a springboard to attack any 
other group, isn't it wrong for Father Cronin 
in the same pamphlet to use “the reaction 
against communism” as an argument to op- 
pose white segregationists in the South? 
“Segregation has provided Communists with 
millions of rubles in propaganda,” writes 
Father Cronin. 

A major complaint of Father Cronin’s 
pamphlet is against those who believe the 
Communist threat is primarily internal. 
Strictly speaking, it isn't, of course. The dis- 
tinction is unreal because the scope of the 
Communist effort transcends conventional 
barriers, and therefore the conventional vo- 
cabulary is anachronistic. 

But the principal error Father Cronin's 
pamphlet makes is to assume that we can 
beat the Communists by burnishing our own 
souls. Be honest, moral, tolerant, encourage 
national unity and racial integration, be 
charitable towards those with whom you dis- 
agree and—you will go to heaven, to be sure, 
but your passage there might very well be 
expedited by a Soviet bullet. 

Alas, if every one of us were a survivor 
of the saints it would not follow that we 
would win the war against the Communists, 
for they know how to conquer good people, 
too. What did our greed and materialism 
and dope traffic and all the rest of the ig- 
nominious blotches on our culture that we 
all deplore have to do with the loss of 
Czechoslovakia? 

Our failures have been primarily failures 
of (1) understanding, (2) will, and (3) imag- 
inative statecraft. We do not want national 
unity, cannot afford national unity, behind 
the proposition that to check the Commu- 
nists, we need merely to purify ourselves. 

We must do that too, for eternally impera- 
tive reasons. But we must do other things 
as well, if we are to hold back the Com- 
munists. We must, among other things, 
develop a genuine moral concern for the 
plight of millions of people who look forward 
to an eternity of slavery because the leaders 
of the West talk as though the answer to 
tanks crushing students in Budapest is more 
sit-ins in Montgomery, Ala. 


Recognition Given J. Edgar Hoover for 
Outstanding Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
10, 1962, J. Edgar Hoover will mark his 
38th anniversary as Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

Many honors have deservedly been 
received by Mr. Hoover over the years in 
recognition of his outstanding services. 
Thus, for the second time in 6 years, he 
recently received the Freedom Founda- 
- tion's highest award—the $5,000 George 
Washington Medal, honoring Mr. 
Hoover for his anti-Communist writings 
and speeches. 

It is also appropriate to note that 1 
day prior to his 38th anniversary, Mr. 
Hoover will be honored by the Safety 
First Club of Maryland, at the Sixth 
Annual Wheelmaster Banquet the or- 
ganization will hold on Wednesday, May 
9, beginning at 7 p.m. at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel in Baltimore. A National 
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Wheelmaster Award is to be accorded to 
Mr. Hoover on that occasion “for dis- 
tinguished direction of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation since 1924 in the 
field of crime prevention and detection, 
as well as for special services in the field 
of traffic accident prevention.” 

It has been my pleasure to call atten- 
tion in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to the excellent program being 
conducted by the Safety First Club of 
Maryland, cofounded February 13, 1956, 
by J. O. Shugar, president, and Maurice 
R. Shochatt, executive vice president. 
The organization has been crusading 
since its inception for safety on our 
streets and highways. 

The organization believes that traffic 
supervision and control belong in the 
sphere of duly-constituted experts and 
authorities; but, nevertheless, such 
groups as the Safety Frst Club of Mary- 
land can render services through 
planned and consistent safety programs, 
campaigns and activities aimed at help- 
ing to reduce our tragic traffic toll. 

The Safety Frist Club’s major objec- 
tives are: 

First. Help reduce traffic fatalities and 
injuries. 

Second. Stress the importance of 
traffic safety among our youth. 

Third. Work for the passage and en- 
forcement of statutes aiming to reduce 
our tragic traffic toll. 

Fourth. Give proper recognition to the 
deserving for attainments in the field of 
traffic safety. 

Among its various activities the Safety 
First Club of Maryland received a Na- 
tional Safety Council trophy in 1959 
for outstanding contributions to traffic 
safety. This was a national award 
limited to the Safety First Club and 10 
other organizations throughout the en- 
tire country. It also received a certifi- 
cate of appreciation from the National 
Safety Council and the Advertising 
Council in grateful appreciation for help 
given in the 1960 stop accidents cam- 
paign—a campaign designed in the pub- 
lic interest to save lives and thereby 
1 America a safer place in which to 

ve. 

In addition to Mr. Shuger and Mr. 
Shochatt, the officers of the Safety First 
Club include Morris A. Kasoff, senior 
vice president; Maurice Cardin, Leon 
Finglass, William J. Ryan, and Barney 
Waldman, vice presidents; Albert Haar, 


secretary; Samuel Matz, treasurer; Paul. 


Huddles, chairman of board; and Ber- 
nard Potts, vice chairman of board. 

It is worth noting that, in conjunc- 
tion with the Safety First Club's tribute, 
Gov. J. Millard Fawes, of Maryland, has 
issued a proclamation designating May 
9, 1962, as J. Edgar Hoover Day. The 
text of the proclamation is as follows: 

Whereas J. Edgar Hoover has been serving 
as Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation since May 10, 1924; and 

Whereas the FBI has distinguished itself 
through the years under his leadership in 
the field of crime prevention and detection, 
as well as also rendered excellent services in 
the area of accident prevention; and 

Whereas the Safety First Club of Maryland, 
at its sixth annual banquet that is to take 
place on May 9, 1962, at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel in Baltimore, will present a national 
wheelmaster award to Mr. Hoover in tribute 
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to his dedicated services to his country and 
its citizens: Now, therefore, I, J. Millard 
Tawes, Governor of the State of Maryland, 
do hereby proclaim May 9, 1962, as J. Edgar 
Hoover Day. 

A J. Edgar Hoover Day proclamation, along 
similar lines, has also been issued by Mayor 
J. Harold Grady, of Baltimore, Ma. 

The Safety First Club of Maryland has 
been deeply impressed by the article, “I 
Challenge Your Right To Drive,“ written by 
Mr. Hoover. It has been published in various 
publications, including “The Transmitter,” 
from which it is reprinted. 

The text of the article is as follows: 

More than four human lives are sacrificed 
on the roads of America every hour. Traffic 
fatalities are a major cause of death in the 
United States. And frankly, the problem 
threatens to become far worse unless our 
people readjust their thinking and adopt a 
more realistic attitude toward the citizens 
who—though law abiding in all other re- 
spects—repeatedly violates traffic regula- 
tions. 

In terms of the grief and suffering which 
he causes, the careless, indifferent or ir- 
responsible motorist is as great a threat to 
this country as the most vidious criminal 
gunman, 

Yet disrespect for traffic regulations has 
become so commonplace throughout the 
United States today, that in the minds of 
many motorists it is fashionable to exceed 
the speed limit, to drive through stop signs, 
to pass other cars on hills and blind curves, 
and to run a traffic light if no police cars 
are in sight. Reputable citizens—persons 
who would never think of committing other 
types of violations—run the gamut of traf- 
fic offenses without suffering the slightest 
pangs of conscience. 

Loud protests have been raised against 
the use of radar to detect speeders and, 
thereby, to make the roads safer for all. 
Police officers who stop violators are sneered 
at and subjected to insults. Many offenders 
complain about the inconvenience of having 
to appear in traffic court. Warnings, pleas, 
and educational programs have made the 
least impression where the need for them 
has been the greatest possible. 

The time has come for the American peo- 
ple to stop tolerating the arrogant, dis- 
respectful attitude which so many motorists 
openly display toward the traffic codes. 
Drivers who prove by their own actions that 
they constitute a menace to themselves and 
others must be denied the privilege of oper- 
ating motor vehicles, 

In areas where the existing laws are in- 
adequate to meet the problem, new and 
more realistic traffic codes should be adopted. 
Motorists who are gullty of repeated offenses, 
as well as those who have intentionally 
placed the lives of other citizens in Jeopardy, 
must be treated as the public menaces they 
are. Whenever it is in the public interest 
to do so, maximum fines and long jail sen- 
tences should be imposed upon offenders. 

Each year, traffic accidents claim thousands 
of American lives. The senseless slaughter 
and crippling of human beings on our roads 
have reached staggering proportions. This 
problem must be met immediately with 
forceful, positive action. 

The price of failure has become far too 
great—more than four human lives per hour. 

Those sentiments for sane and safe driving 
are echoed by all of us who are appealed by 
the slaughter, on the highways, of thousands 
of men and women and children. 

I am still of the same opinion, as In 1957, 
when I stated in the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD: 

The Safety First Club of Maryland advo- 
cates that safety is everybody's business. How 
I wish that it might be possible to instill 
this thought in the consciousness of every 
man and woman, boy and girl, who lays a 
hand on the steering wheel of an automobile, 
truck, or other automotive vehicle, releases 
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the brake and steps on the gas, that each 
one of them is part of that group called 
“everybody and that it is highly essential 
for them to operate that vehicle with utmost 
care, that they may not snuff out either 
their own lives or the lives of innocent 


victims. 


History and Scope of Communism and 
the Threats of Communist Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
Recorp the keynote address on “History 
and Scope of Communism and the 
Threats of Communist Aggression, 
which I delivered on March 30 at the 
American Strategy Cold War Seminar, 
sponsored by the Buffalo Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and held on the cam- 
pus of the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 


N. V.: 
History AND SCOPE OF COMMUNISM AND THE 
THREATS OF COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


Mr, Chairman, distinguished guests, rev- 
erend members of the clergy, and my fellow 
Americans, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of Buffalo deserves the highest com- 
mendation for organizing this 2-day Ameri- 
can Strategy Seminar. Your program re- 
flects a keen awareness of the life or death 
challenge which confronts every citizen of 
the United States, 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, and 52 weeks in every year. It also 
heralds a determination to penetrate in 
depth the facts and realities of this chal- 
lenge, to clearly identify the enemy, to un- 
derstand the objectives and tactics of that 
enemy, and to generate a spirit of public 
dedication in support of the will to win the 
war which has been forced upon us. 

‘The leaders of business, industry, religion, 
and education who have given their support 
to this seminar are deserving of an equal 
accolade. For they are the responsible lead- 
ers in any community—as they go, 80 goes 
the community—and as the communities 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
Nation go, so goes our Nation in its response 
to the challenge of the Red barbarians on 
the march. What your Government in 
Washington does on this vital issue is, and 
will continue to be, in direct proportion to 
what the people of our Nation demand be 
done. Government in the United States is 
the servant of the people and it cannot serve 
well or adequately unless the voice of the 
people is clear and loud on vital issues. 
There is nothing wrong with the body poli- 
tic of the United States that an enlightened 
and articulate electorate cannot remedy. It 
has always been the role of responsible local 
leadership to crystalize issues directly af- 
fecting the welfare of the people in their 
community and to hammer out corrective 
programs of action directed at removing 
evil threats to local peace and security while 
advancing the common good. Organized, 
aggressive, Russian communism is a present 
threat to every citizen in every community 
in the United States. That is the nature of 
the war which has been forced upon us. I. 
therefore, congratulate the leaders of the city 
of Buffalo gathered here today, for meeting 
their responsibilities to the people of your 
city, to our Nation, and to the cause of free- 
men everywhere. 
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Karl Marx and his associate Frederick 
Engels took the theories and notions of a 
wide assortment of dreamers and malcon- 
tents out of the coffeeshops, beer halls, and 
dusty attics of Europe and brought them 
into the marketplace of human affairs. 
This they did by their publication of the 
“Communist Manifesto" of 1848, which was 
the first general and organized public state- 
ment of what a Communist should believe. 
For some time prior, the so-called Commu- 
nists had been meeting and acting in a 
covert manner, loosely organized or I should 
say disorganized, because they lacked basic 
definition of purpose and the guidance of 
stated principles. Marx claimed the time 
had come for those who believed in com- 
munism to openly face the world, though 
those who so believed or thought they be- 
lieved were but a handful of men, and to do 
so through an open statement of principles. 
That is the why of the manifesto, which was 
composed by Marx and Engels. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the introduction to 
the manifesto this bold but untrue claim 
was made; Europe is haunted by the spec- 
ter of communism.” Europe of 1848 was 
certainly haunted by terrible injustices in 
the social order as a consequence of the in- 
dustrial revolution and there was grave un- 
rest among the working classes but there 
was no specter of communism because no 
one had, up to that time, given any defini- 
tion to the term. Yet Marx and Engels 
engaged in the art of the grandiose claim 
before agreement had been reached among a 
handful of theorists on the meaning of com- 
munism and certainly long before the op- 
pressed common man had even heard the 
term. This is an important point in the 
history of communism because it has been 
maintained and perfected as a technique by 
the Russians since 1918. The grandiose claim 
is still the most powerful weapon of the 
Russian Communists and their collaborators. 

From 1848 to 1918, the theories of Marx 
and Engels remained as theories. The be- 
lievers of Marx split off into countless sects 
in this long period of debate, recrimination, 
and accusation which marked the internal 
workings of the Communist believers for that 
period of 70 years. But the crackup of the 
Russian Empire of the czars in 1917-18, pro- 
vided the first opportunity for those be- 
lievers to test the theories of communism. 
Lenin, an exiled Russian living in Switzer- 
land, was the leader of one Communist sect 
who had done extensive work on the organ- 
ization aspects of Communist theory. He, 
with another handful of adherents arrived 
in Petrograd at a time when the seat of im- 
perial power was broken and a vacuum of 
government authority existed because the 
Russian people for centuries had grown ac- 
customed to the despotic rule of the czars 
and were hence incapable of self-government. 
Lenin stepped into this vacuum with his 
totalitarian concepts for applying the theo- 
ries of communism and the transition of 
power was completed in a relatively short 
period of time. 

Once in power, Lenin devoted his first 
efforts to reconstructing the empire of the 
ezars. This required wars of aggression 
against the many, newly independent na- 
tions which had broken out of the empire 
during the period of 1917 through 1920. It 
was in these circumstances that Lenin de- 
veloped the techniques of war communism, 
that is war against all the non-Russian na- 
tions which were once under the colonial 
rule of the czars. These same techniques of 
war communism are now directed at every 
nation on earth—the objective being to make 
the entire world a colony of the Russians. 

But Lenin ran into real trouble when he 
began to apply-the social and economic the- 
ories of communism to the captive non- 
Russian nations of his reconstructed em- 
pire. He found they would not work, that 
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they were contrary in a violent sense to the 
nature of man. We must, however, credit 
him with an all-out try—costing the lives 
of millions of people during the period of 
experiment. 

In 1923 Lenin was forced to conclude that 
the economic theories of Marx must be aban- 
doned and that it was necessary to seek the 
help of the free world capitalists to save the 
revolution from total collapse. He then an- 
nounced a New Economic Policy which we 
now refer to as NEP, and under which the 
capitalists of the free world rushed to the 
rescue of the Russian despots. The so-called 
Tevolution was saved, but in all candor it 
must be admitted that the remedy once ap- 
plied could not be abandoned by its users. 
That is why there is no communism in prac- 
tice in the Soviet Union or elsewhere behind 
the Iron Curtain. Khrushchev openly ad- 
mits this fact while at the same time pre- 
dicting hat a Communist system will be 
established there during the next 20 years. 
This was his major boast during the recent 
22d Congress of the Communist Party, At 
least he has dropped the 5-year-plan idea 
for a 20-year promise—he won't be around 
then, and hence won't be responsible for 
admitting another failure. Here again we 
find the Russians stalling for time. The fact 
is, and Khrushchev knows it as well as I do, 
the economic system of the Soviet Union is 
state capitalism with all the monopolistic 
features most pleasing to the new Russian 
barons in the Kremlin. The theories of com- 
munism have been made into myths—sort 
of lullabies to keep the Russian people in 
a stupor of ignorance and contented with 
their historic lot of servility. 

Reasonable men must ask, If there is no 
communism in practice behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, as Khrushchev openly admits is the 
case, what, then, is the enonomic and social 
structure of the empire? Well, I have al- 
ready described what the economic system 
is. Now as to the social system. It can be 
summed up very quickly. It is no different 
in essential respects from the system of so- 
cial injustice which existed for hundreds of 
years under the tzars. All that has changed 
are the names and titles of the rulers, the 
state religion, and the line of succession to 
the seat of the tzar. Believing this, as I do, 
I suggest it is time we stopped chasing 
shadows and stopped attempting to wrestle 
with myths and theories. It is time we got 
down to the business of engaging the real, 
live enemy. That enemy is Russian im- 
perialism, not a new specter haunting Eu- 
rope, but one which has haunted the civil- 
ized peoples of Europe for many centuries. 
Now it is our business because it haunts the 
Koos and the future of our free way of 

e. 

So, for purposes of our discussion, when T 
mention communism please remember it is 
the mythical cover word for Russian im- 
perialism. Hence, communism and Russian 
imperialism have the same meaning and I 
shall use the terms interchangebly. 

Moreover, members of Communist parties 
anywhere in the world are nothing more 
than Russian agents, even though some of 
them may still believe they are chasing the 
utopian dreams of Marx. 

The present epoch of great trial in which 
we live started with our political recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union in 1933. We can 
trace step after step, defeat after defeat in 
our dealing with the Communists, because 
we have refused or failed to understand or 
recognize the nature of the enemy we face. 
The Russian Communists have broken inter- 
national agreements again and again, as 
Lenin directed years ago, “like piecrusts, 
made to be broken.” Yet even today we con- 
tinue to negotiate with these same rogues 
who are basically immoral and dishonest. 
They believe that the end justifies the 
means—and the end is imperial Russian rule 
of the world. These people will not change. 
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We must accept this as a fact of contem- 
porary life. 

Fearful defeatists contend that we should 
not speak the truth about communism or 
Communists because we might offend them, 
or lose some point at a conference table, or 
provide grist for their propaganda machine. 
I want to see concrete evidence of anything 
we ever gained at a conference table with 
the Russians. They will hold an agreement 
only as long as it is in their own vital in- 
terests and not one minute longer. 

If it suits the Communist purpose to 
negotiate—and they have been much more 
Successful at this deadly game than we 
have—they will negotiate regardless of what 
we say or do. If negotiation does not suit 
their purposes, no sweet words from the West 
will induce them to negotiate. A He to the 
Communists comes just as easily as a dis- 
tortion for propaganda purposes. We must 
learn that the Communists react only to 
raw power, never to sweet and soft words. 
We must never judge them by our own nor- 
mal intentions or reactions. They have no 
ethical or moral code, The only code they 
live by is the Communist code which says 
that any act is justifiable which promotes 
the cause of Russian communism. 

Today the Communists control 26 percent 
of the world's land mass and 36 percent of 
the world's population. They have dragged 
15 countries and 900 million people behind 
the Iron, or Bamboo, Curtain since World 
War II. They had destroyed the national 
independence of no less than 10 other na- 
tions before World War II. 

Why have we, the strongest nation in the 
world, allowed this swallowing up of free 
and independent nations by the forces of 
Russian tyranny? I feel this has happened 
because we, as a people, have lost the feel 
for our own political heritage. We have 
become soft and secure on the fruits of the 
Founding Fathers. We have allowed a com- 
promise of the great principles of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness under 
God. We have lost sight of the great spirit- 
ual values which motivated our Founding 
Fathers. We have not stood firm against 
any and all efforts to weaken the structure 
of representative self-government. In brief, 
we have not been acting like the informed, 
bold, and dedicated leaders who passed on 
the torch of freedom to succeeding genera- 
tions of Americans. 

Our national policies have been weak, 
vacillating, and aimless. Three main ideas 
have governed our policy. They were from 
1947 to 1955, containment; 1955 to 1961, evo- 
lution, ie., the mellowing of the Soviet Union 
into a peaceful Socialist state; and now 
1961, escalation into general nuclear war. 

The theory of containment of the Com- 
munist menace became national policy in 
1947. This stated that communism con- 
tained the seeds of its own destruction, 
therefore If we contained it, it would de- 
Stroy itself, This gave the Communists a 
base from which to operate, which was un- 
molested and unchallenged. They were able 
to consolidate their illegal base and build 
up their military and economic power. From 
this base they moved to new adventures on 
the international scene. 

In 1955 a new tactic in the cold war was 
adopted by your Government. National 
policy was then based upon two pillars— 
foreign and international information pro- 
grams. These were called positive-action 
Programs. Since the policymakers of the 
period considered anticommunism as strictly 
negative, national policy concerning the 
Sino-Russian bloc could only go in one di- 
rection. It went from containment to the 
policy of encouraging changes within the 
Sino-Russlan bloc by evolutionary processes. 
This change brought about cultural ex- 
changes, trade with the Russians, aid to 
Poland and Yugoslavia, and visits to the 
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United States by Mr. Khrushchev, Mikoyan, 
and other Russian Communist leaders. 

The policy planners in the State Depart- 
ment sold our leaders on the idea that we 
should not attempt to win the cold war. 
By this, I do not mean that they wanted us 
to lose. They had the idea that we should 
not dare to win for fear that we might lose. 
So, they naively sought an accommodation 
with a consplracy which they held would 
evole into a peaceful Socialist state, but 
which in reality, can be trusted to do only 
one thing—to seek to bury us, as Mr. Khru- 
shchey has vowed they will do. 

There are many indications the fuzzy 
thinking of the State Department policy 
planners has been compounded by pouring 
in a top layer of accommodation sympa- 
thizers in high level positions of your Govern- 
ment. This is not something new. It has 
been going on without interruption since 
1955. 

Within the framework of containment and 
eyolution there was a slight opening for 
some strong actions against the Russian 
Communists. 

There is a possibility that this slight open- 
ing for positive political action may soon be 
closed tight. The present guidance within 
our State Department holds that we should 
be careful of any action against the Com- 
munists, since it might escalate into general 
nuclear war. Under this policy guidance, 
even an individual soldier may not fire back 
to defend himself, since it might escalate, 

During the Korean war we were not al- 
lowed to fight for final victory, since it might 
have led to general war—so held the State 
Department. Now, it appears that we are not 
allowed to fight for any yictory in the all-out 
war being waged against us by communism, 
aince it might escalate into general nuclear 
war. 

This newest version of national policy, 
escalation into general nuclear war, is a 
graduated extension of the policies of evolu- 
tion and containment, with a new variation. 
The prior policies led us into defeat after 
defeat and the new policy of escalation offers 
high promise of leading us into the better 
Red than dead finality. 

No victory has been ever achieved by fear. 
Fear paralyzes our every activity against the 
threats of communism, Even the deadly 
poison of Castro only 90 miles from our 
shore cannot be eliminated, because Khru- 
shchev has exploded 50 atomic bombs and 
hinted that any efforts to effect change in 
Cuba might escalate. Too many high offi- 
cials immediately run for their shelters and 
ask for more millions for bomb shelters at 
the slightest threat from Khrushchev. I ask 
you, if the wildest threats from Khrushchev 
and company do not escalate us into nuclear 
war then who is in charge of the escalator? 

In spite of all the evidence of our softness 
and confusion, we can win the cold war and 
defeat Russian imperialism if we are deter- 
mined to do so and establish a bold course 
of action for this purpose. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk recently stated that any 
effort on our part toward victory in the cold 
war would only lead to a nuclear holocaust, 
This type of fearful reasoning will lead us 
into retreat, step by step, as we have been 
doing, to the point where there would he 
no choice left except surrender or nuclear 
war. No sane person wants to be backed 
into that corner, Let us make sure that 
shall never happen. 

The American people deserve and are 
waiting for leadership toward another alter- 
native—victory over Russian communism. 
Only the American people can bring about 
this change. I said earlier that in our 
country, government is the servant of the 
people. It is the people, therefore, who have 
the right to determine what the policies of 
their National Government shall be at any 
given time. This right of the people to de- 
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termine national policies includes the right 
of the people to determine foreign policies, 
The principal means by which the people 
can exercise this right is through the ballot. 
But foreceful expression of their desires by 
the innumerable means available to them 
is desirable at all times. 

The American people can be deprived of 
thelr right to determine national policy only 
if the facts of the existence of alternative 
courses of action are withheld from them. 
If by some device or devices all but one 
course of action open to us is withheld from 
the public, the people then lose their right 
to participate In the formulation of policies. 
I maintain it is the duty of Government to 
fully inform the people on all courses of 
action open to us in meeting the Russian 
problem. 

One point of view expounded by many 
individuals high in Government circles de- 
liberately avoids a public examination of 
other avenues of action which might better 
serve our national needs and interests. 

It is not so much the elected officials of 
your Government who engage in the take-it- 
or-leave-it approach to policy as the non- 
elected, but appointed or career employees 
thereof. They tend to know what is best 
for the people, much like the foreign offices 
in monarchies, and they too often feel they 
are above the electorate, and they are more 
often wrong than right. 

When the public is deprived of a clear and 
understandable explanation of a national 
problem, a degree of apathy can be fostered 
which assures continuation of the monopoly 
on the making of policy by the favored few. 
This is especially true in the area of foreign 
policy which the bureaucrats are trying to 
wrap in mystery and intrigue. 

An example of announcing a policy and 
shielding, from the public, of the full facts 
is the recent announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State on what they call the frag- 
mentation of the Communist Parties caused 
by the forces of nationalism. This m effect 
means that our policy toward the Russians 
will be based on the premise that the Rus- 
sians have lost control of the non-Russian 
Communist Parties of the world and that 
the forces of nationalism are affecting the 
internal cohesion of the Russian interna- 
tional conspiracy. 

What are the true facts. Is the Russian 
government really losing control of the Com- 
munist Parties of the world? Are the forces 
of nationalism affecting and weakening the 
Communist Parties of the world? There 
can be no doubt that the most powerful po- 
litical force in the world today is national- 
ism. That is the driving power behind the 
national independence movements in all 
quarters of the globe. But President Ken- 
nedy has warned that “the tide of self-deter- 
mination has not yet struck the Communist 
empire.” I agree with him, but the career 
people in the State Department do not. 

We are not faced with a Nazi- or Fascist- 
type movement. Those movements could be 
compared with an octopus spreading its 
tentacles. Communism is a Banyan tree. 
From its roots spring trunks of trees often 
bigger and stronger than the original tree. 
Its roots travel underground, The mother 
tree remains Russian Imperialism. 

In my opinion, there is no sharp division 
between the Russian, Chinese Communists, 
Yugoslavs and Albanians. There is no hard 
intelligence which justifies claims of a deep 
rift between these groups. The estimates 
of a split are based upon the words and 
strange actions of the Communists, and no 
more. Since when could a Communist's 
words be relied upon or his strange actions 
be considered other than normal for an ab- 
normal person. 

The current theory of fragmentation of the 
Communist parties of the world is accom- 
panied by an abundance of wishful thinking. 
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In rebuttal to this theory, the present Rus- 
sian activities in esplonage and subversion 
speak an adequate answer. Those actions 
are well directed, effective, and well inte- 
grated into the Communist worldwide sys- 
tem which is tightly controlled by the organs 
of the Soviet Union. The control emanates 
from the foreign section of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. The head of the foreign section is 
M. Suslov, a member of the Presidium of 
the USSR. 

The Russian espionage and subversive net- 
work has made serious inroads into political, 
military, and industrial targets around the 
world. They control all the intelligence 
services of the satellite nations and work in 
close unison with the Chinese Communist 
agents, The Chinese Communists have an 
espionage and subversive office in East Berlin 
which is directed at Europe and the conti- 
nent of Africa. 

One tentacle of this system, for example, 
leads from Moscow to Prague to Mexico City. 
There it is directed south toward Central 
and South America and north toward the 
United States and Canada. Another tentacle 
runs from Moscow to Belgrade to Havana. 
The Yugoslavs are also the Rus- 

sian-Cuban type subversion to Central and 
South America. 

The Communist intelligence and subver- 
sive system leaves little to chance and is 
supported by ne number of parallel organiza- 
tions. All Russian instruments of 
espionage 12 8 subverslon are now operating 
at full capacity. 

In view of the above, it is fair to ask where 
is the fragmentation, how can the forces of 
nationalism weaken the basic espionage and 


throughout the world? 
and subversion master plan is well con- 
trolled and close knit. Espionage and sub- 
version are not ends in themselves, but only 
serve to further other more insidious plans. 
In this case world domination by the Soviet 
Union. 

We cannot afford to sit back and wait 
for the Communists to evolve into a peace- 
ful Socialist state; we must carry the politi- 
cal fight to the heartland of the Russian 
empire. We must realize that the Com- 
munists have declared total war against 
us and all the free peoples of the world. 
We are not in a cold war, but an all-in- 
clusive war—political, economic, diplomatic 
and military. At this very moment, people 
in other parts of the wrold, are losing their 
liberties and even their lives at the hands 
of Communists who are using subversion, 
terror, treachery, and deceit to attain their 
goal. 

It is this attitude of sitting back and 
waiting for the Russian Communists to 
change, by some magic formula unknown 
to the general public, this wait-and-see at- 
titude which has dominated our policies 
toward the Russian empire which in turn 
have caused a widespread spirit of frustra- 
tion and disappointment among our people. 
Frustration and disappointment on such a 
massive scale is the primary cause, the stim- 
ulus for what is now being called “thunder 
on the right.“ There are always individuals 
standing in the marketplace of human 
events who are quick to seize upon the nega- 
tives of contemporary affairs. Their actions 
soon identify them for what they are—op- 
portunists. But the average citizen, who Is 
concerned about the future of his country, 
whose intuitive sense tells him all that he 
believes in stands in mortal danger, who is 
moved by genuine patriotic Intentions, can 
be made the innocent scapegoat of slogan 
branders. You and I know the nasty name 
callers are now busy as bees in the spring 
branding all those who dissent on the pas- 
siye negative policies of evolution and es- 
calation as rightists if not Fascists. But 
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this name calling will not get us out of the 
fix we are in and I hope it will not calm 
the volces of those who seek and master 
the facts about the origin, nature, and ob- 
jectives of imperial Russian communism. 

A massive effort is now being made to 
neutralize the body politic of the United 
States on the Russian question. That ef- 
fort is directed by the manipulators of 
thought in the Kremlin and supported by 
their agents and organs of propaganda in 
the United States. They seek to make any- 
one who learns the truth about them and 
who dares to speak out against them appear 
as lunatics in the public image. In my con- 
sidered judgment anyone who knows the 
facts on this vital issue would be acting like 
a lunatic if he does not speak out—to inform 
and warn his fellow citizens of the clear and 
present danger which confronts our Nation. 

The sense of frustration and disappoint- 
ment of which I speak will remain with us 
as long as the Russian imperial problem 
exists and our Government delays initia- 
tion of a political action program to bring 
about the orderly dismemberment of the 
modern-day Russian Empire. If our people 
were offered such a program, such a chal- 
lenge, they would liquidate their frustrations 
in the healthy positives such a program 
would of necessity offer them. When we 
speak of the rising tide of expectations 
among the peoples of the world, let us not 
forget that the people of these United States 
are riding the crest of that tide. As mem- 
bers of a dynamic, free society they expect 
more from their Government in terms of 
positive political action programs on the in- 
ternational front than they have been getting 
in recent years. They are, I am sure, willing 
to take the risks involved to escalate the 
world into peace with freedom and justice 
for all men and all nations. 

The Russian Communists consider a shoot- 
ing war only an extension of political ac- 
tion—to be turned on and off as it suits 
thelr purpose. Many people and even some 
Americans are dying before Communist guns 
at this moment. Conflagrations caused by 
Communist treachery are now blazing in 
Laos, Vietnam, South Korea, Guatemala, 
Thailand, and the Congo. These wars are 
hot to the people facing Communist guns, 
FCC 


The firing squads in Cuba, mass starvation 
in Communist China, and the slave labor 
camps in the Soviet Union and the satellites 
are also part of a hot war where people die 
daily. 

Any negotiation or accommodation with 
the Communists ends in appeasement or war. 
They leave their enemy no other alterna- 
tive. Concessions provide them an opening 
for infiltration and subversion. What we 
need is a positive, overall strategy to win 
the war thrust upon us. If we don't dare 
win; then we don't deserve the right to 
be called the leader of the free world and 
worse, we will end up in chains as is al- 
ways the lot of the timid when faced by the 
barbarian. We will win and survive as a 
free society only if the people of the United 
States and the majority of their duly elected 
representatives in the Congress demand 
victory. 

The people of our Nation have the will 
and the tools with which to lay the founda- 
tion for a winning political offensive. We 
have a constitutional form of government 
which has given our people more freedom 
than any people have ever known. We have 
the finest churches, schools, and the highest 
per capita income in the world. Our tech- 
nological capabilities are greater than all 
the rest of the world put together. We have 
the best system ever known to man, to sell. 
We need not apologize to anyone for our 
way of life nor is there need to prove our 
mettle. We need not prove our intentions 
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to the world or coddle the neutrals. Our 
history as a nation speaks for itself. Our 
way of life is an open book of which we 
should all be justly proud. Let the peoples 
of the world see us for what we are, let 
them compare and learn; and then I would 
ask them to point to a system which gives 
more freedom and opportunity to the indi- 
vidual than ours provides. 

We must maintain a Military Establish- 
ment second to none. We should never be 
lulled into the dangerous fallacy of uni- 
lateral disarmament. Let us not quibble over 
certain aspects of air power or antimissile 
capability. We need RB-70 and an anti- 
missile, missile. We cannot afford to be 
without them. 

Our homes and heritage are too precious 
to be jeopardized by petty polticial squab- 
bles. We must insure a supremacy of power 
and destructive capability since these are 
the only things the Communists respect— 
force and power. We need not fear a nuclear 
holocaust, if we remain strong and powerful. 
The Communists will never start a war as 
long as there is clear evidence that they will 
lose. 

A high official once told me that, “Com- 
munism would not be difficult to destroy if 
we could get through the marshmallow cur- 
tain in our own Government.” This marsh- 
mallow cutrain is the internal threat of sub- 
version and infiltration. The Attorney Gen- 
eral today lists 283 Communist-front organi- 
vations and I have been informed that there 
are approximately 200 new fronts not yet 
listed. 185 of these are now under FBI in- 
vestigation. These fronts can be more dan- 
gerous than the Communist Party. After 
the experience of the past we would be aw- 
fully naive to think that there are no Com- 
munist secret agents in our Government. 
To proceed on the wise premise that agents 
of Moscow will infiltrate our Government is 
a prudent policy. We are and must remain 
an open society. We have vulnerabflities, 
and precautions must be taken to indentify 
and prosecute all agents of a foreign power 
who operate within or outside our Govern- 
ment. 

There is no short cut to victory. While we 
must carefully reckon with the possibility 
of a nuclear war, we must stop ignoring the 
piecemeal, salami tactics employed by the 
Russian Communist. Let us take a brief 
look at the results of these piecemeal, salami 
tactics: Cuba is a vassal state of Russia, 
British Guiana under Japan is moving in 
that direction, Brazil and Argentina are tot- 
tering, Mexico is ripe for plucking, Com- 
munist uprising and agitation in Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Haiti, Honduras, Ecuador is a 
reality, and guerrila warfare in Colombia and 
Venezuela is underway. This is on our door- 
step. In Africa, Ghana is for all intents and 
purposes, tied to Moscow, serious situations 
are arising in the Brazzeville States, Rho- 
desia, Angola, and the Congo. 

The Arab States of Africa and the Middle 
East are being manipulated by the agents of 
Moscow. In southeast Asia we are awed by 
the so-called specter of the Chinese Com- 
munists with the “largest land army in the 
world of 3 million men.” But the true 
story is that they could not even muster 
more than 20 combat-ready divisions, 
amounting to approximately 200,000 men. In 
spite of this, our policymakers are so fright- 
ened of the myth of Red China power that 
southeast Asia could very well fall to the 
Communists whenever they make a serious 
effort to take those countries. Fear can 
prevent the kind of bold leadership de- 
manded by the bold ventures of aggressive 
communism on the march. 

The fundamental cause of fear is ignorance 
of the facts relating to a given situation. 
People who seek the facts are not addicted 
to fear, nor do they engage in name call- 
ing. Knowledge is power and the knowledge 
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you seek here today is the key to a sane 
and realistic policy toward the agelong 
Russian problem which in our generation 
we have come to call communism. I wish 
you every success in your mission here and 
the rewarding public work which I am sure 
will follow from your experiences during 
these 2 days of the American Strategy Con- 
ference. Thank you. 


The U.N. and the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
there is nothing sacrosanct about the 
U.N., yet when it is justly criticized, even 
by leading Democrats, we hear great 
howls from those who are committed 
completely to the U.N., whether it hurts 
the United States or not. 

The recent courageous speech by Sen- 
ator Jackson, of Washington, was one of 
these instances, which Arthur Krock 
writes about in today's New York Times. 
In THE NATION—JUST BETTING THEM Ur AND 

KNOCKING THEM Down 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON — The organized official out- 
cry against the recent expressions of concern 
by Senator Jackson, of Washington, over 
certain trends of the United Nations and the 
influence these trends and our U.N. delega- 
tion have exercised on the Kennedy admin- 
istration's foreign policy is the strongest kind 
of testimony that the official record is vul- 
nerable. That is demonstrated by the fact 
that the administration spokesmen who have 
led and organized the protest have based it 
on contentions Jackson never made. 

For example, the U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N., Adlai E. Stevenson, in his joint televi- 
sion appearance yesterday with Senator 
Humpueey said it was a “great mistake“ to 
equate U.S. support of the worldwide body 
as an alternative to support of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. And he said it 
was “wrong even to hint” that control of our 
foreign policy had been ceded to the U.N. 
But the administration's votes in the Assem- 
bly, and not Jackson's remarks, are the 
source of the view that the subordination of 
the one organization to the other has be- 
come U.S. policy. 

In the chancelleries and among the people 
of Portugal, the Netherlands and Belgium— 
all vital to an effective military alliance with 
the United States against world commu- 
nism—our Assembly votes for certain highly 
biased resolutions of the Afro-Asian bloc have 
evoked deep and abiding resentments. In 
basing one of his questions on the dangerous 
disruption these votes have risked in NATO 
Senator Jackson did not create the problem, 
as Stevenson's comment implied; he merely 
called it to the attention of the American 
people. 

The official responses to Jackson's atten- 
tion-calling in the form of pertinent ques- 
tions could be compared to setting up straw- 
men and then knocking them down—a fa- 
miliar tactic of the vulnerable when under 
effective fire—were it not for a fundamental 
difference. It is, that the setups are not 
Straw at all; they are solid products of the 
administration's U.N. policy. And they can- 
not successfully be debited as JACKSON'S 
products, though this is being attempted, be- 
cause he noted their existence. 
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As Senator MANSFIELD, the majority leader 
in his branch of Congress, said today: “Con- 
cern over the U.N. will not disappear if Sena- 
tors JACKSON, AIKEN, and HICKENLOOPER are 
buried under an avalanche of highly unjusti- 
fied criticism for having the temerity to 
discuss aspects of the problem.“ Moreover, 
the “avalanche,” now in full official motion, 
cannot wipe out the record which shows that 
Senators Jackson and RUSSELL, Democrats, 
and AIKEN and HICKENLOOPER, Republicans, 
are principally responsible for the basic, con- 
structive changes in the President's request 
for authority to buy outright one-half share 
of the U.N.’s projected bond issue of $200 
million—changes which procured the biparti- 
san support indispensable to congressional 
approval. Nor can the highly unjustified 
criticism of Jackson wipe out the record 
which shows Stevenson voting this Govern- 
ment in favor of Afro-Asian bloc resolutions 
which he first opposed for their irrespon- 
sibility and the anti-European bias of their 
text. 

On November 24, 1961, Stevenson offered 
amendments to the Assembly’s Congo res- 
olution to include other secessionist Congo 
regimes with Tshombe’s In Katanga. Before 
these amendments were rejected by the bloc, 
he prophesied that the ignored Soviet-sup- 
ported secessions would prove a greater 
danger to world peace than Tshombe's. But 
then he voted for the resolution. 

In 1961 and early 1962, Stevenson deplored 
“the use of force by the U.N. in colonial 
questions.” But he voted for the unabridged 
text of the Angola resolution, which cen- 
sured Portugal but not the terrorists, and 
included an irresponsible demand for im- 
mediate independence of all African peoples,” 
without regard of the incapacity of many 
for self-government. And when the Secu- 
rity Council refused to register disapproval 
of Nehru's seizure by force of Portuguese 
Goa, even by asKing for a cease-fire, our U.N. 
delegate, after mourning aloud that this 
was “the first act in a drama which could 
end with the death” of the organization, 
made no effort to carry the issue into the 
Assembly. 

This U.N. record of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, not Senator Jackson's questioning 
of it, is the source of the rising dissatis- 
faction in the United States and NATO with 
the U.N. and its manifested influence over 
our foreign policies, 


Remarks by Congressman Emilio Q. 
Daddario, Democrat, of Connecticut, 
Before a Symposium on Government 
Relations to Patents Sponsored by the 
New England Council in Cooperation 
With the Boston Patent Law Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler-Hilton, Boston, 
Mass., February 9, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had occasion to discuss growing 
problems in the legislative and political 
arenas with regard to patent policies, I 
traced some of the history, analyzed 
arguments, and presented reasons why I 
believe Congress can reach a reasonable 
solution to this controversy. I offer this 
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speech for the Recorp as a contribution 

to this discussion: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN EmItIo Q. DAD- 
DARIO, DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, BEFORE 
A SYMPOSIUM ON GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
TO PATENTS SPONSORED BY THE NEW ENG- 
LAND COUNCIL IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
Boston PATENT Law ASSOCIATION, HOTEL 
STATLER-HILTON, BOSTON, Mass., FEBRUARY 
9, 1962 


I want to thank the members of the Boston 
Patent Law Association for asking me to 
come here today and discuss with you some 
of the growing problems in the legislative 
and political arenas in regard to patents. 
I do not know if the issues involved could 
yet be described as “burning” ones, but they 
are certainly not far away from it. 

I am not a patent lawyer—and indeed, I 
do not know of any Member of Congress who 
is—but I have in the past 3 years been rather 
deeply immersed in certain aspects of patent 
law; namely, legislation directed to amend- 
ing the controversial patent section of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. 
In 1959 and 1960 I served as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Patents and Scientific 
Inventions of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Last year I be- 
came chairman of that subcommittee and 1 
serve in that capacity at the present time. 

There can be little doubt that nationwide 
interest is growing in regard to the issues 
of patent ownership which face us today. 
Things could scarcely be otherwise, and I 
think, for two reasons: One is because of 
the tremendous sums of money which the 
American taxpayers are putting up to fund 
the cause of scientific research and develop- 
ment. Any time a Federal endeavor reaches 
these proportions it is bound to have serious 
side effects, and the danger to private patent 
rights which we have seen demonstrated is 
one of these, The second reason for growing 
national interest is because we are basically 
a nation dedicated to the proposition of pri- 
vate enterprise. Our system is based on old 
Anglo-American concepts of property rights. 
And certainly there is no property which is 
dearer to the hearts of our people than their 
ideas, no greater interest than these ideas 
when they have been put into practical use. 

For these reasons I think that the issues 
which we face today are natural ones and 
ones from which we should not shy away. 
Neither do I feel that we should become bit- 
ter about the situation or hurl about reck- 
less charges of either “socialism” or monop- 
Olistic greed.” I do not think that either 
situation is the case. What we are faced 
with is the natural concomitant of the tech- 
nological explosion which has been taking 
place ever since the dawn of the atomic era 
in 1945, and particularly since the advent of 
the space age in 1957. 

The big issue which appears to be 
present, at least on the surface, is 
whether or not title to all patentable inven- 
tions resulting from federally financed re- 
search should vest in the Federal Govern- 
ment or whether title to all these inventions 
ought to remain with the contractor, the 
Federal Government taking no more than 
a royalty-free irrevocable license. 


Let me suggest to you, however, that this 
issue is more apparent than real. And this 
statement I make on the basis of the testi- 
mony and data which our committee has 
acquired over a period of 3 years. It seems 
clear to me, after listening to the argu- 
ments presented and exploring the facts of 
the situation, that we simply cannot arrive 
at any uniform policy where title to all in- 
ventions involving Federal research would 
go to the Government. Neither does the 
situation appear to warrant a rigid poli¢ey 
in which the Government never receives 
more than a license to use the invention 
for governmental It is, in fact, ob- 
vious that there must be flexibility in what- 
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ever overall policy is adopted. Even the 
most extreme partisans on either side of 
the question agree on this point. For ex- 
ample those who have favored the title ap- 
proach have freely conceded to our commit- 
tee that such a system would have to make 
broad use of waivers should it be instituted, 
At the same time, those most insistent upon 
the license approach also concede that in- 
stances can occur where the United States is 
entitled to and actually needs more than the 
simple royalty-free license. I can say, how- 
ever, that the preponderance of evidence 
provided to us.suggests that the most prac- 
tical method of administering an overall 
policy will involve the license approach with 
exceptions rather than a title approach with 
exceptions. 

Let us look for just a moment at some of 
of the major arguments which are made in 
favor of the title approach and then see 
what the facts are concerning them as we 
have uncovered them to date. 

First, it is argued strongly that since the 
Government bears the cost of developing the 
invention it should own title to any patents 
which result. 

This, to the uninitiated, is an appealing 
argument and I freely admit a difficult one 
to overcome because it seems almost con- 
clusive on its face. The appearance, how- 
ever, is deceptive, for the facts are that in 
very few instances does the Government 
bear all the costs of developing inventions, 
or even the major part of the cost. In the 
vast majority of cases the Government gives 
its research contracts on the basis of ex- 
perience, knowledge and know-how devel- 
oped by private industry. It is simply tak- 
ing advantage of a situation which exists 
and it puts up some of its own money in 
order to reduce these ideas and this know- 
how into a state that is useful to the Gov- 
ernment. This is what the Government bar- 
gains for when it enters into a research 
contract, and it is entitled to receive and 
must receive in all cases a license to use 
the results of the research contract, includ- 
ing any patentable inventions, without any 
further cost and through the efforts of any 
private firm which it chooses, In nearly all 
cases this is all that the Government can 
make use of for governmental purposes. Ex- 
cept in unusual cases title in the Govern- 
ment is of no further value—that is, unless 
the Government wishes to go into business 
in competition with private enterprise and 
seek to exploit the patents it holds for com- 
mercial purposes and for the production of 
revenue. This has never been the concept 
which most of us have held as being the 
proper function of Government. 

A second major argument used by the title 
enthusiasts is that the Government needs 
title to these patents in order to insure 
widespread access to the new technological 
knowledge which has been produced in the 
course of the research contract. 

Nobody has yet suggested a means by 
which such knowledge would be dissemi- 
nated more efficiently or more rapidly by 
virtue of Government ownership. It is true 
that this whole question of the dissemi- 
nation of technical information is becoming 
a very serous problem and one which war- 
rants joint action by all the agencies of 
Government to speed it up. A great deal of 
study is going on right now on an inter- 
agency basis to see by what means this can 
be accomplished. However, Government 
ownership of inventions produced under its 
research contracts is no guarantee whatever 
that the information will be disseminated 
more widely or more quickly. For the most 
part information relating to patentable in- 
ventions is held inviolable until the patent 
is issued, and this process is not going to 
be any faster simply because the title may 
eventually wind up being thé property of 
the United States. On the contrary, the 
evidence which has been presented to our 
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committee suggests that dissemination of 
knowledge is likely to be diminished if the 
Government insists on title. This is due to 
the apparent fact that disclosures of in- 
formation to agencies which insist on title 
to inventions are slow in developing and 
less complete in their presentation than 
would be the case if the contractor were 
seeking to retain the title himself. 

Let me point out that in 3 years of opera- 
tions on the part of the space agency, in- 
volving thousands of research contracts, only 
159 invention disclosures have been made 
by commercial contractors and only 23 of 
these have been authorized for presentation 
of patent applications. By way of compari- 
son I might mention that our hearings have 
disclosed that the Navy Patent Organiza- 
tion, for example, in the single year of 1960, 
operating in regard to far fewer contracts, 
received 674 invention disclosures from its 
contractors. It is also interesting that in 
the case of a single large aircraft manufac- 
turer for the same year, 734 invention dis- 
closures were received from employees, 129 
patent applications filed and 109 patents is- 
sued. It seems hard to argue in the face of 
this type of evidence that disclosure of any 
technological information is going to be 
speeded up by a title policy. 

The third major argument of the propo- 
nents of the title approach is that this is 
essention in order to prevent undue con- 
centration of economic power in a few large 
business firms. 

Iam not prepared to argue the proposition 
that undue concentration of economic power 
in a few large business firms does not occur. 
Neither am I prepared to argue that the pre- 
vention of monopoly is not the proper func- 
tion of our National Government. Obvi- 
ously the reverse is true. But I do have 
strong doubts that such unlawful or undue 
monopoly results from the application of the 
patent laws as they may be affected by the 
current trend toward widespread Federal 
financing and research. Our subcommit- 
tee has not found any significant evidence of 
serious or damaging monopoly which ex- 
ists because of the operation of our patent 
system in connection with federally financed 
research. 

Let me just say a word here about what 
would have to happen if we should adopt 
an overall policy of keeping title in the Gov- 
ernment. One of two things would have to 
happen. Either the portfolio of Govern- 
ment-owned patents would fall into the 
limbo of public ownership where they now 
reside with an identical lack of interest, or 
the National Government would have to 
make a concerted effort to see that these 
patents were made available and used, The 
latter proposal, of course, has been made 
to the Congress and several bills exist which 
would establish such a system and set up a 
new Federal bureau to prosecute our national 
patent holdings. But let me ask you at this 
point, what would be the result of all this? 
Would it be a profitable venture? I very 
much doubt it. Even if we accepted the 
philosophy that commercial exploitation is 
proper for the National Government, which 
I do not, it is quite another thing to make 
the commercial exploitation of patents a 
profitable venture, and here I would call your 
attention to the experience of the British 
in this connection. The National Research 
& Development Corp., established by Parlia- 
ment in 1949, has attempted to do just this 
sort of thing. What has happened? In the 
first 10 years of the corporation existence 
the total revenues reallzed have been a little 
over £1 million and the total expenditures a 
little over £314 million. The Government's 
Board of Trade has had to make up the dif- 
ference. I would point out also that our 
Office of Alien Property has never succeeded 
in exploiting its patent holdings to any ap- 
preciable degree, and the effort of the Cana- 
dian Government over a 12-year period to 
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work its patent holdings has resulted in 
profits that are almost negligible. In short, 
we have received no evidence that a concen- 
trated effort by the Government to work and 
operate a large patent portfolio could be 
made economically feasible. 

And certainly we have received no evi- 
dence which would tend to support the 
notion that patents, as they are presently 
owned by the Government and left to hap- 
hazard development, result in any significant 
commercial utility. Even in the case of the 
patent holdings of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—an extremely promising, exciting, 
and potentially profitable area of endeavor— 
requests for opportunities to use Govern- 
ment-held patents do not appear to be over- 
whelming. The AEC has told our com- 
mittee that of the 2,600 patents which it 
owns at the present time, requests have 
been received for licenses on only about 450, 
and there is no way of knowing how many of 
these licenses have actually been utilized. 

Let us turn now to the other side of the 
question and look at the arguments for a 
license approach to the problem. 

We have been told that private title to 
patents resulting from Government re- 
search is necessary as an incentive to en- 
courage private industry not only to accept 
Government R. & D. contracts but to help 
keep the cost of Government research lower 
and to insure that the Government gets the 
benefit of the best efforts of the contractor. 
The record which we have made indicates 
that this is certainly true to a large extent, 
although these things are difficult to gage. 
We have uncovered a number of instances in 
which individual companies have either been 
reluctant or have refused outright to con- 
sider any research contract containing a 
Government title clause. 

The number of such instances is not im- 

pressively large. But such cases clearly do 
exist, and I am left with the uncomfortable 
feeling that nobody knows—not even the 
Space Administration—how much better off 
our space p might be if NASA were 
not obliged to follow its present patent pol- 
icy. How do you count the number of firms 
which may decline to submit bids on a par- 
ticular program? How do you find out 
whether they put their best people on the 
Government contract? How do you find 
out whether they use all their best ideas in 
connection with a given project? I submit 
that there is no way to find these things out, 
but at the same time I am strongly of the 
opinion—and I think that this is a fairly 
well informed opinion—that the number of 
instances in which this occurs in regard to 
our space program is far larger than the ease 
of securing contractors would suggest. Of 
course Government agencies can find some- 
body to take their contracts. It is quite a 
different thing to prove that when contrac- 
tors operate under conditions which are re- 
pugnant to them they provide the same in- 
terest, energy, and devotion to the work they 
are undertaking. 
The argument that a license policy en- 
courages incentive, I think, is true as a con- 
sequence of human nature, and the same 
applies to the contention that few firms are 
going to bother with developing an inven- 
tion commercially unless they can do so on 
an exclusive basis for a period of time. This 
is a built-in element of our profit system 
and to deny it is to be economically unreal- 
istic. 

At the beginning of this talk I mentioned 
the vast increase in the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds for scientific research and de- 
velopment. Evidence which I have received 
Suggests that today something like 65 cents 
out of every research dollar is being sup- 
plied by the National Government. From 
this we can only conclude that Federal rights 
and interests in inventions produced in 
whole or in part by this money must in- 
crease, and I must find myself in agreement 
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with the proposition that there are some 
cases where the Federal Government has and 
should have a larger interest in inventions 
than a mere license to use them. This may 
occur as a protection against payment of 
royalties when the contractor does not deem 
it necessary to patent an invention. 

It may be in order to avoid an 
inequitable situation when the contractor 
reduces an invention to practice by utiliza- 
tion of previous work done by other firms 
or by the Government. It may occur when 
an invention sought will clearly provide uni- 
versal benefits for all our people or have 
a crucial meaning for the national security. 
It may also occur in cases where the Fed- 
eral Government may seek the item for 
Purposes of public convenience or safety 
and then require its use by law. An example 
of this is the situation often confronting 
the Federal Aviation Agency as it endeavors 
to improve the traffic control of our air- 
Ways. While I am not convinced that the 
principle of royalty-sharing, in order to re- 
cover Government research costs, is either 
a good concept or economically feasible. 
I am disposed to agree with those who have 
presented evidence to us of the possible 
need for compulsory licensing under certain 
circumstances, This latter approach might 
be employed when inventions arising under 
Federal research contracts are patented by 
the contractor, but neither marketed nor 
licensed for a period of from 38 to 5 years. 
If they still appear at that time to have 
commercial potential then the Federal Gov- 
ernment—acting as the agent of the pub- 
lic—might properly require the licensing of 
such inventions at reasonable royalties. 

Let us take a moment now to look at the 
trend of thinking In Congress toward this 
problem. You are all familiar with the his- 
tory of the three organic acts which deal 
with the patent problem. The first of these 
arose in 1946 with the Atomic Energy Act 
which generally followed the title approach. 
The second occurred in 1950 with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act. This left the 
matter entirely to the discretion of the Di- 
rector, with the admonition that he should 
consider both the interest of the public and 
the equities of the contractor in making his 
decisions, The third occurred with the pas- 
sage of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act in 1958. Its patent clause is somewhat 
similar to that in the Atomic Energy Act. 

The whole situation began to ferment in 
Congress in 1960. By that time it was evi- 
dent that the distaste which industry had 
expressed for the patent provision in the 
Space Act also existed within NASA itself. 
The administration requested a change aim- 
ing toward the sort of language employed in 
the National Science Foundation Act. This 
request resulted in lengthy consideration by 
our subcommittee, the full Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, and the House of 
Representatives. The House passed the 
amendment by a considerable margin in 
June 1960, but the Senate failed to take any 
action—so the law remains today as it was 
Originally written. 

At about this same time a rather curious 
thing started to take place—curious in the 
sense that the philosophy involved was quite 
contrary to that evidenced by the House in 
voting to amend the Space Act. What hap- 
pened was a concerted effort on the part of 
Yarious individuals in the Senate to amend 
all legislation being passed through that 
body which carried any authority or funds 
for research and development. These 
amendments were offered and adopted in 
committee or on the floor of the Senate. 
They were not administration-sponsored nor 
the subject of extensive debate. 

In brief, these amendments provided that 
all information, processes, products, patents 
and other developments resulting from such 
research should be freely avallable to the 
general public. Iam told that a fair number 
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of patent lawyers are not quite sure what 
this means—nor am I. Nevertheless, it would 
appear tantamount to a dedication, Lan- 
guage of this sort was incorporated in the 
Coal Research Act, the Saline Water Act, 
the Marine Research Act, and the Arms 
Control Act, all passed by the Senate within 
the space of 18 months or so. The Coal 
Research Act and the Saline Water Act have 
now become law—as has the Arms Control 
Act. The latter, however, was revised in 
conference at the insistence of those of us 
in the House who felt that the amendment 
was undesirable—at least without consider- 
ably more study than was being given to it. 
The change which we fostered in this case 
had the effect of limiting such research as 
was to be freely available to the public to 
“information” concerning it. 

From this brief history I think it is ap- 
parent that what has sometimes seemed to 
be a, trend in Congress toward a general 
Government title policy may now be checked. 
So far as I can see, this trend never was a 
grassroots movement but originated with a 
few ardent protagonists who sincerely feel 
that the “Government-pays-Government- 
must-own” idea is prima facie evidence of 
the desirability of Government ownership. 
The fact was and is, however, that the con- 
cept has never been as carefully examined 
in Congress as its importance warrants. 

Today that situation still exists. The 
major tenets of the antimonopolists regard- 
ing patents have yet to receive the careful 
consideration of the whole Congress. There 
is a difference, however, for Congress now is 
aware that the issue exists and that it must 
be examined before many further steps are 
taken. The action of the House in 1960 in 
attempting to amend NASA’s patent clause 
and the insistence of the House in amend- 
ing the Arms Control Act last year have 
awakened our legislators to the fact that 
this is not a simple one-sided affair. 

As you may know, the administration is 
presently in the process of attempting to put 
together a National Inventions Act which 
would be applicable across the board to all 
agencies of Government handling research 
contracts. A draft of such an act has been 
circulated among the various Federal 
agencies for comments, and it is my under- 
standing that they have received quite a few 
stringent ones as well as some that are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. The im- 
plication is that no one today is finding this 
matter a simple problem to solve, and I 
predict that even if the bill receives con- 
gressional attention this year, the road be- 
fore it will be long and thorny. 

Our subcommittee, meanwhile, has been 
going into the Space Act provision again this 
year, partly because we feel that an overall 
Federal patent policy may be some time in 
developing, while the patent problems of the 
Space Administration should be eliminated 
at the earliest possible moment. Our space 
program is founded on the need for high- 
caliber research and development as is no 
other program of the Federal Government. It 
must have as many impediments removed 
from its path as possible. We simply have 
too much at stake not to avall ourselves of 
the best our contractors have to offer. 

Another reason for the Interest of our sub- 
committee and of our full committee is the 
need to familiarize ourselves with all the 
issues of patent ownership. The House 
Science Committee is charged with general 
oversight of all matters of scientific interest, 
and we feel that it behooves us to acquire 
sufficient background in order to make valid 
judgments if and when broad patent legis- 
lation reaches the floor of the House. 

While our Patent Subcommittee has not 
at this date concluded its consideration of 
all the evidence placed before it, I can sum- 
marize certain additional findings which the 
evidence tends to substantiate. 
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1. We find it difficult to believe that any- 
one outside a small government group really 
wants a Government title policy across the 
board. This might be the easy way to do 
things, but the risks certainly suggest that 
it would not be the wisest. 

2. There seems nothing to indicate that a 
general Federal title policy would enhance 
the Government's own research efforts, in- 
asmuch as the Government has access to all 
these inventions anyway. Thus the Govern- 
ment-title approach is not really predicated 
upon assisting the Government itself, but 
rather on controlling certain side issues of 
its research program. 

3. It is clear that in the past few years 
industry has been a concerted effort 
to ameliorate criticism leveled against it in 
regard to the way it handles its own research 
employees. Innumerable industrial firms to- 
day have evolved or are in the process of 
evolving incentive plans which give creative 
employees a larger investment in the work 
they do. 

4. It is not the large industrial firm which 
will suffer the most if the Government in- 
sists on all commercial rights to inventions 
produced under its research contracts. The 
subcontractor, the little fellow, is the one 
who is going to be caught in the middle. He 
is the one who depends most upon the com- 
mercial rights in his inventions to keep his 
organization going. The old established 
firms with secure background patent situa- 
tions do not have this worry, at least not to 
the same extent. 

In conclusion, let me suggest to you that 
the coming battle (if it can be called that) 
in regard to Government versus private 
patent ownership is an honest one. On one 
side the antimonopolists are simply exercis- 
ing a long-established and legitimate interest 
of our Goverment. Their concern is genuine, 
and their basic success is vital to the welfare 
of this country. On the other hand, we must 
not lose sight of the provisions set down in 
the U.S. Constitution almost 200 years 
ago—provisions which authorize the 
Congress to grant limited monopolies to cre- 
ative persons in order to foster the arts and 
sciences. The principles on which these pro- 
visions were based are as valid and as im- 
portant today as they were in 1787. We must 
not, in our zeal to protect the Nation from 
the evils of monopoly, obliterate this sys- 
tem which has stood us in good stead for so 
long a period. 

Iam convinced that we can reach a rea- 
sonable and effective method to follow- And, 
after a full review by the Congress, I am 
equally confident that it will be done. 
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Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, some 
friends are never forgotten, especially 
under the New Frontier and President 
Kennedy. 

To help a friend is laudable except 
when it is done with taxpayers’ money 
as in the case, according to Robert J. 
Donovan in his article of March 24 in 
the New York Herald Tribune, of Mr. 
K. LeMoyne Billings, who has spent 
many weekends with the President and 
who is the recipient of an advertising 
bonanza. 
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The article is as follows: 

GOP SENATOR Sars KENNEDY FRIENDS PROFIT 
(By Robert J. Donovan) 

Wasxincton.—Senator CARL T. Curtis, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska, charged yesterday that 
the Government-controlled General Aniline 
Film & Dye Corp. is being used by the ad- 
ministration to provide patronage for two 
friends of the Kennedys. 

He cited these cases, both of which orig- 
inated a year ago: 

1. General Aniline’s advertising account, 
reportedly worth 61.5 million a year, was 
awarded to Lennen & Newell, Inc,, 380 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, whose vice president 
is K. Le Moyne Billings, a personal friend of 
President Kennedy and Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. In fact, Mr. Billings has 
been one of the President’s best friends since 
they were schoolmates at Choate, in Walling- 
ford, Conn, 

2. General Aniline’s accounting business, 
reportedly worth $65,000 a year, was given to 
Wright, Long & Co., 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
which has had an association with Carmine 
Bellino, a special consultant to the President 
and the Budget Director. He was chief ac- 
countant to the Senate Rackets Committee 
when Robert Kennedy was its chief counsel. 

“We are all familiar with the fact," Sena- 
tor Curtis told the Senate, “that private 
businesses operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment become a warm haven for high-salaried 
patronage employees. 

“When the American President Lines were 
operated by the Maritime Commission the 
story was the same, Many illustrious poli- 
tlelans went from party service to top-rank- 
ing spots in American President Lines. The 
same is equally true in the General Aniline 
situation and was true throughout the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, and the current administration.” 

General Aniline, whose executive offices are 
at 111 West 50th Street, New York, produces 
films, cameras, chemicals, and dyestuffs. 
It Is owned by German nationals, but was 
vested as alien property during World War 
II. Under the law the Attorney General, 
whoever he may be, controls 97 percent of 
the stock and thus can handpick the board 
that runs the company. 

Attorney General Kennedy was out of the 
city yesterday, but his office recalled that 
he had previously commented on these same 
two cases, which have been aired before. 

His previous comment on the Billings case 
was to compliment the General Aniline board 
for having given the advertising contract to 
Lennen & Newell. He pointed out that the 
president of the firm, Adolf J. Toigo, is also 
listed in Who's Who” as a political adviser 
to the Republican Party.” 

As for the accounting business, the Attor- 
ney General believed that it was wise prac- 
tice to change accounting firms with a 
change in administrations. Thus, according 
to his office, he consulted Mr, Bellino and the 
account was switched to Wright, Long & Co. 
It had been held by the New York firm of 
Arthur Andersen & Co., which, incidentally, 
does the family accounting work of the 
Kennedys. 

At the Justice Department it was said that 
Mr. Bellino’s only relationship with Wright, 
Long & Co. is an association in some small 
accounts he had handled as an accountant 
in Elizabeth, N.J., and had turned over to 
the firm. 

Senator Curtis told the Senate: 

“Mr, Bellino is reported to have said that 
he is not a partner of Wright, Long & Co., 
but he has worked with them since 1950 
and is their resident agent in Washington. 
His name is carried on the directory of the 
building at 247 Park Avenue as an occupant 
of the space in which Wright, Long & Co. is 
headquartered.” 

Senator Curtis also referred to newspaper 
accounts that had quoted Mr, Billings to the 
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effect that he did not personally handle Gen- 
eral Aniline business and had done nothing 
more than “introduce some people.” 

‘What more political influence can come,” 
the Senator asked, “from close to the White 
House?” 

Under the Eisenhower administration the 
advertising account of General Aniline was 
handled by Benton & Bowles, according to 
Senator CURTIS. 

“Actually,” he said: “the gravamen of this 
whole situation is the fact that the Govern- 
ment continues to operate a competitive in- 
dustry which boasts of assets of $170 million 
and which employs 8,000 persons. It is 
operated by directors picked by the Attorney 
General, and it is obvious that the attri- 
butes of a private business; namely, legal 
fees, auditing fees and advertising fees, find 
thelr way to the faithful.” 

The Senator noted that “there is no appar- 
rent disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to divest itself and permit the corpora- 
tion to operate as a normal business.” 

“It does appear,” he declared, “that in this 
17th year following the end of World War 
II we should be getting to the place where 
a large and important industrial enterprise 
can return to normal operation.” 

A year ago, Attorney General Kennedy said 
he would be delighted to have the Govern- 
ment sell General Aniline and get out of the 
business. The Alien Property Act under 
which it was seized, however, provides that 
vested property may not be sold while there 
is any pending litigation involving it. Lit- 
igation over the ownership of General Ani- 
line stock has been in the courts for years, 
and no end is in sight. A bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress to permit the sale de- 
spite litigation, but it has not got far, 
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Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly the House will, I hope, have an 
opportunity to consider the establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps. In 
this connection I would like to call my 
colleagues’ attention to the Reporter 
magazine article, “Dropouts to Nowhere,” 
which discusses some aspects of this 
problem. 

The article follows. 

Dropouts To NowHere—Too Many Kips 

ARE UNSKILLED, UNSCHOOLED, AND UNEM- 

PLOYED 


(By Naomi Barko) 


The East Harlem Youth Employment Serv- 
ice Office is a long, narrow storefront, as easy 
to walk into as the grocery stores, the lino- 
leum shops, and the guady-windowed igle- 
sias that make thier shabby way along upper 
Second Avenue. Just behind the plate- 
glass window, on wooden folding chairs, sit 
the jobseekers, some obviously anxious, some 
effecting a more or less convincing non- 
chalance, 

“Yeah, I'm a dropout,” a young man 
named David told me. “I'm 16, went to 
Machine & Metal Trades for 2 years. But 
I kept getting into fights. 

“No, I didn’t have much trouble with 
school. Got good marks in math and 
science.” He smiled at my look of surprise. 
“Yeah, the grade adviser kept telling me 
I'd be all right if I could keep away from 
those other kids. I even tried another 
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school.” He shrugged. “You can't keep away 
from it.“ 

He has worked before. My father was a 
mason, but I didn’t take to that too well. 
It was boring. I thought there must be jobs 
that aren't boring. 

I've been looking for 3 or 4 months now,” 
he admitted. “They dont send me out 
much, because of my age I guess. Maybe 
I'll get a shipping clerk job or messenger 
job now—just something to occupy my day.” 

Over in West Harlem the office of the 
youth employment service (optimistically 
abbreviated as YES) is in the basement of a 
YMCA, It was there not long ago that a 
boy named Howard, huddled in an over- 
stuffed leather armchair, told me another 
classic version of the dropout story. Now 
17, he has been out of school and in and out 
of odd jobs for a year. 

“I wasn't doing so well,” he confessed. 
“Wasn't making time. I had a year and a 
haif to go, but it just didn't seem worth 
staying in. Everybody gets sick and tired of 
school. Everybody quits. I thought it 
would be easy to get a job, and maybe go to 
night school. But it isn’t, I guess I should 
not have done it.” 

“My father? Oh, he doesn't live with us. 
I don't know what he does. My mother, 
she cleans up places. 

“I'd sure like to work in an office. That 
seems like nice work. Not a little office, a 
big one.“ 

These are the out-of-school, out-of-work 
youngsters whom Dr. James B. Conant calls 
“soclal dynamite,“ whom Secretary Abra- 
ham Ribicoff calls “a terrible waste,” and 
who Secretary Arthur Goldberg says pose 
“potentially the most dangerous social con- 
dition in America today.” There are now 
nearly a million of them. Some are drop- 
outs, some are among the still not com- 
pletely counted number of high school grad- 
uates who cannot find work in an increas- 
ingly specialized and competitive job 
market. 

Unemployment in the under 24-age group 
has been at least twice as high, and has 
been rising at a faster rate, than that of 
older age groups ever since 1950. The Na- 
tional Committee on Employment of Youth, 
the major private agency in the fleld, esti- 
mates that in Negro slum neighborhoods, 
youth unemployment runs as high as 35 to 
40 percent, with a 50-percent rate for drop- 
outs. Up until very recently, as Dr. Conant 
says, the employment of youth has been 
“literally nobody's affair.” 

Much is already known about the drop- 
outs. Many, like Howard, are backward 
students with severe reading and arithmetic 
problems. Others, like David—the latest 
Bureau of Labor statistics dropout study 
shows 70 percent—have normal intelligence 
or better. But almost all of them, whether 
they come from subsistence-level farms or 
big-city slums, have parents with low in- 
comes, little education, and very low voca- 
tional aspirations. When dropouts get to 
an employment agency, they have no 
skills and very little idea of how to go about 
getting a Job. 

“These kids think I have a job machine 
out in back,” I was told by John Koestner, 
the counselor at the East Harlem YES office. 

“They all want to work in offices,” ex- 
claimed Frank Broughton in West Harlem. 
“Some of them even come in with minimum 
salary requirements.” 

“Many of these kids have no knowledge 
of work,” Koestner told me. “When you ask 
them what their fathers do, a lot of them 
just say, He works.“ Less than 50 per- 
cent of the families in the neighborhood 
Koestner serves made as much as $2,000 last 
year. 

“They have no idea of how to present 
themselves to an employer,” according to 
Broughton. “The girls will come in with 
crazy hairdos, the boys with loud shirts, 
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not completely clean. They sit down with- 
out being asked. They begin a job inter- 
view by telling an employer what they don't 
want to do.” 

“So many of these kids,” said Koestner, 
“don't have much contact with the white 
world. They're scared of going downtown. 
They may only have been there a few times 
before, to go to a 42d Street movie. I had 
a very neat, pretty Puerto Rican girl here 
once. I wanted to send her to a fashionable 
florist in the East Fifties. She got the job 
eventually, but I had to talk to her about 
an hour before she would go. “They won't 
like me down there,’ she kept saying.” 

Skillful counseling can deal with problems 
like these, and YES, which was designed 
especially for dropouts, does manage to place 
a significant number. But agencies like 
YES, which is maintained by the New York 
State Employment Service, are still rare. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, and Phila- 
delphia are among the few large cities 
where this kind of counseling is available. 

Even if there were more of them, however, 
they could not begin to touch an even more 
widespread and basic problem—that of 
skills. Lack of preparation for work is not 
only a problem of dropouts. There ts in- 
creasing evidence to show that a good many 
high school graduates are not much better 
off. 

In Newark, the Urban League is complet- 
ing a study of unemployment among high 
school graduates in Negro slum areas. We 
found one high school,” a League official 
told me, where all the Negroes in the gradu- 
ating class of January, 1961, were unem- 
ployed 5 months later. There were 33 boys, 
all with academic diplomas, and 20 girls, all 
of whom took commercial courses. It 
wasn't hard,” he says, to find out why they 
were out of work. The 33 boys subsequently 
took the Army general classification test. 
All failed. They didn't even have a fourth- 
grade reading level. Some of the girls, who 
were supposed to be typists, couldn't type 
30 words a minute.” r 

FRUSTRATION IN THE FACULTY 


Even the briefest excursion into the 
schools reveals what the trouble is. The 
great tide of youth that threatens to flood 
the labor market has already overwhelmed 
the schools. 

Many vocational high schools have been 
unable to keep up with advances in indus- 
try. A 1957 National Manpower Council re- 
port noted that it was possible to study 
cabinetmaking in high schools in more than 
300 communities, but that courses for type- 
writer and office-machine repairmen were 
given in only 12, and for industrial labora- 
tory technicians in only 3. Vocational edu- 
cators point out that they cannot compete 
with industry in hiring the skilled workers 
who could teach such courses. And even if 
they could, they say, many of their students 
could not pass them. They complain that 
their schools have become a dumping ground 
for youngsters who do poor academic work. 

The teachers, however, are almost placid 
in comparison to the guidance people. Ina 
junior high school in Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
one of Brooklyn's worst slum areas, a guid- 
ance counselor responsible for 600 children 
told me; The number of disturbed kids in 
an area like this is fantastically high, and I 
only get to see a fraction of those. The nor- 
mal children I never get to sce at all. I'm 
supposed to be helping them with educa- 
tional and vocational problems. But I'm 
not. I’m working as a psychiatrist. And 
I'm not a psychiatrist.” 

The ideal ratio of guidance personnel to 
students, most educators agree, Is 1 to 250. 
The national average ratio is now about 1 to 
550, and according to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, a third of all guidance counselors do 
not meet minimum certification require- 
ments. Fortunately, the guidance gap is 
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decreasing, thanks largely to the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, which makes 
Federal funds available to State guidance 


programs. 

Several school systems, particularly New 
York's, have also recently undertaken experi- 
mental programs to try to develop curricula 
for under-par students, to catch emotional 
and learning problems in the early grades, 
to improve reading, and to increase the 
motivation of those classified as culturally 
deprived. But the money needed to develop 
these programs is still not available. 

Meanwhile, in the labor market, employers 
are raising educational requirements for 
hiring. Most large firms will not even con- 
sider a dropout. Many not only insist on 
diplomas but take care to check the kind of 
diploma as well as the applicant’s school 
record. Others now also want applicants, 
particularly boys, to show signs of advance- 
ment potential. Some will not even hire a 
graduate if he is under 18, Given minimum- 
wage laws, many simply prefer older workers. 


Trade union exclusion policies are another 


barrier. Some of these are based on age, but 
more on nepotism. Although apprentice- 
ships are considered an excellent method of 
training and although 45 percent more 
skilled craftsmen will be needed in the next 
15 years, only 225,000 apprentices are now 
being trained throughout the country. The 
1961 report of the US. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion documents another famillar and bitter 
fact: that the unions’ programs are also 
helping to perpetuate discrimination. In 
St. Louis, the Commission's report notes, out 
of 1,767 apprentices only 7 were Negroes. 
In New York State, 2 percent of apprentices 
were Negroes, in Detroit less than 2 percent, 
in New Jersey less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. 

All of these barriers must finally be meas- 
ured against the ultimate one: there are 
simply not enough jobs to go around. As 
one union official asked recently, What do 
you want to do—take the job away from 
the father and give it to the son?” 

GRAY AREAS AND HIGHER HORIZONS 


‘There are many angry questions—and, as 
yet, not enough answers. Many approaches 
are being tried. In answer to widely heard 
calls for business, labor, and agency people 
to get together, several cities and States have 
set up mayors’ and Governors’ committees on 
youth unemployment. President Kennedy’s 
new committee, which includes the presi- 
dents of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and of the AFL-CIO, and the executive di- 
rector of the National Urban League, along 
with Secretary Goldberg and Dr. Conant, is 
itself such a response. Probably the most 
complete service is Detroit's Job upgrading 
program, which offers counseling on appear- 
ance and manners and on-the-job training 
as well as placement. The U.S. Employment 
Service's 1,800 offices are now putting a new 
emphasis on youth services. The Service al- 
ready has counselors for graduates at nearly 
half of the Nation's high schools, and is now 
extending its counseling and aptitude test- 
ing to dropouts. 

Some cities try to catch the prospective 
dropout and offer him some useful training 
before he leaves school. Such is the case in 
Indianapolis, where Wood High School offers 
courses in skills lower than those taught in 
the regular vocational schools, The courses, 
which include such subjects as auto-body 
repairing, barbering, and drycleaning, are 
geared to job openings in the community. 


Advisory committees of businessmen, union 


representatives, and others help plan courses, 
get contributions of equipment and funds, 
and find jobs. 

Efforts. have also been underway to im- 
prove the level of big-city schooling. A 
notable program is the Ford Foundation- 
financed great cities gray area project, which 
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has studied problems of slum schooling in 
10 cities across the country. Each project 
is different, but all seek to relate school 
services to the total problems of the neigh- 
borhood, including housing, health, wealfare, 
recreation, and crime. Still the most dra- 
matic program in this area is New York 
City's higher horizons, now functioning in 
65 elementary and junior high schools. In 
the two graduating classes that have so far 
gone through the complete program, there 
were 40 percent more children finishing high 
school and 350 percent more going on to 
college than before. Similar projects are 
now underway in other cities in New York 
State, in St. Louis, and in the District of 
Columbia, and an important part of the ad- 
ministration’s request for $5.7 billion in aid 
to education is intended to stimulate more 
of them. 

The Federal program most directly aimed 
at youth unemployment is the youth em- 
ployment opportunities bill, which, though 
strongly supported by interested people 
across the country, failed to get through 
Congress last year. The original bill calls for 
a $275 million pilot program to set up a 
Youth Conservation Corps and to provide 
on-the-job training in private industry as 
well as in local and State government enter- 
prises. 

There is still a chance that the bill, or at 
least some of its provisions, will be passed 
during the current session of Congress. But 
despite all the good work being done, many 
boys like David must still wait without much 
hope for “just something to occupy my day.“ 


Program of Attack on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
American, whether he supports Richard 
M. Nixon or not, certainly will agree that 
he knows quite a bit about Communists 
and their methods, and especially how 
they operate in the United States. It is 
therefore with pleasure that I insert in 
the Record his most recent article as 
printed in today’s Washington Post, on 
how Americans should fight communism 
in the United States. 

The article follows: 

RICHARD Nixon Warrrs— All. THINKING 
Americans SHOULD Jorn Fianr on U.S. 
REDS; PROGRAM OFFERED 

(By Richard M. Nixon) 

Because of the irresponsible antics of 
some self-styled experts on anticommunism, 
national attention for months has been di- 
rected to the subject of how not to fight 
communism in the United States, It is time 
now to direct attention to the even more 
critical problem of how to fight communism 
at home. Because if there is one thing that 
is more harmful to the national interest 
than exaggerating the internal Communist 
danger, it is ignoring it or downgrading it. 

I will suggest here a program of how to 
mount a responsible attack upon commu- 
nism and Communist influence within the 
United States. 

First, we must recognize that there is a 
danger. As Cardinal Cushing, of Boston, 
pointed out recently, there seems to be “a 
concerted campaign to establish the con- 
clusion that there is no internal threat from 
communism in the United States, The idea 
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that there is no danger from communism 
contradicts the records of the congressional 
committees. It rests on the absurd premise 
that the United States, the prime target, is 
alone among the nations of the world exempt 
from concerted Soviet subversion and infil- 
tration.” 

What is the magnitude of the danger? 

J. Edgar Hoover, of the FBI, stated in a 
recent speech: 

“I would like to be able to report that 
the internal enemies of our society have 
virtually disappeared—that they have faded 
into the dim past like the dangers of the 
wagon trail and the Northwest frontier. 
But this is not so. From the depths of 
our criminal and subversive underworlds, 
strong enemies—deadly enemies—continue 
to challenge the right of decent Americans 
to live in freedom and dignity under God. 
The Communist threat from without must 
not blind us to the Communist threat from 
within. 

“The latter is reaching into the very heart 
of America through its espionage agents and 
a cunning, defiant, and lawless Communist 
Party, which is fanatically dedicated to the 
Marxist cause of world enslavement and 
destruction of the foundations of our Re- 
public.” 

On the other hand, Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, in a Los Angeles press con- 
ference on March 24, pointed out that the 
Communist Party had only 10,000 members 
and characterized it as a “political organi- 
zation of no danger in the United States.” 

And the California Federation of Young 
Democrats reflected their estimate of the 
internal Communist threat when they re- 
cently passed abolition of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and re- 
peal of the State law requiring State em- 
ployees to sign loyalty oaths. 

Which of these estimates of the threat 
of communism in the United States is most 
accurate? 

The weight of evidence overwhelmingly 
supports Mr. Hoover's conclusion. 

To say that the Communist Party, because 
of its small membership, is of no danger 
in the United States is more than a misin- 
terpretation of numbers; it is a misinterpre- 
tation of history, 

Have we learned no lesson from the Hiss 
and Rosenberg cases, from the espionage 
activities of Klaus Fuchs in Great Britain, 
from the spy ring in Canada or from Robert 
Sohlen and Irving Scarbeck most recently 
in the United States? The Communists do 
not need great numbers to steal state 
secrets. 

Equally important, if not as dramatic as 
spying, is the alarming success of U.S. Com- 
munists in planting and spreading ideas that 
have affected U.S. policy. For example, Com- 
munist fronts and Communist dupes sold 
the idea of Mao Tse-tung as an agrarian re- 
former—a propaganda line which consider- 
ably influenced our China policy with 
disasterous effects. 

To ignore 10,000 American Communists, in 
short, would be as foolhardy as to under- 
estimate the Communist guerillas in South 
Vietnam because they are only a few thou- 
sand. Communists around the world operate 
as an elite corps, not as an infantry division. 

The fight against communism within our 
borders should be joined by every thinking 
American, regardless of political party. It 
should not be left by default to those who 
overestimate or underestimate the danger. 

As a minimum program for dealing with 
communism in the United States, I would 
suggest the following: 

1, The establishment of a privately financed 
national foundation, headed by men of 
great prestige and experience, which would 
be equipped to extend a seal of approval to 
responsible groups and organizations fight- 
ing communism, after a thorough examina- 
tion of their personnel, programs and fi- 
nancial records, 
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The private citizen today is in need of 
some trustworthy guidance in this area. This 
foundation should be completely nonpar- 
tisan. This is not a matter in which Amer- 
icans should divide as Republicans or Demo- 
crats. Too many groups today are confusing 
the fight against communism with a variety 
of extraneous political, economic and social 
issues. 

2. Education at the school-age and 
adult level on Communist tactics, aims and 
purposes—including high school courses on 
the contrasts between communism and the 
principles of free societies, Implemented first 
by the selection of authoritative textbooks 
and the training of teachers. 

The great problem in America today is 
not too much patriotism or too little patri- 
otism, but too little knowledge—knowledge 
about communism and about our own way 
of life. 

3. A similar educational program made 
available to all Americans traveling or living 
abroad (privately or in Government serv- 
ice) so that they could better serve as am- 
bassadors of freedom throughout the world. 

4. Vigorous and strict enforcement of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act, which re- 
quires all Communists to register with the 
Attorney General, so that they may be labeled 
properly for what they are. 

5. Public support of J. Edgar Hoover and 
the FBI in the investigation of Communist 
activities. Those from the far left who have 
made Hoover into their personal whipping 
boy will one day discover how scrupulously 
his methods have upheld civil liberties while 
doing a superb investigating job. 

6. Public support of investigations by leg- 
islative committees in this complex field, 
including those of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, and the investigating 
committees of State legislatures. Legislative 
investigative committees sometimes make 
mistakes; and when procedures are improper 
they should be corrected. 

But I would suggest that those who have 
been calling for the abolition of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities may 
one day examine its procedures and discover 
them to be as fair or more fair than the pro- 
cedures of other investigating committees 
which have had their support. The anti- 
Communist arms of our Government deserve 
support and constructive suggestions from 
the press and public, not just carping 
criticism. 

7. Public support of loyalty and security 
programs for Federal, State, and local em- 
ployees whose government employment is a 
privilege, not a right. 

8. Denial of the use of tax-supported 
schools and institutions for speeches by any 
individuals who have defied the registration 
provisions of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act or who have refused to testify before 
legally constituted grand juries or legislative 
investigating committees. 

I have limited this article to a discussion 
aimed primarily at the subject of dealing 
with the danger of communism at home. 
In my next and last article in this series I 
shall discuss what I believe are the actions 
we should take to deal with communism 
abroad. 


Congress Ponders Seat Belts, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the interest in the legislation sponsored 
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by the Honorable KENNETH ROBERTS, of 
Alabama, I would like to call attention 
to the Members, the article which ap- 
peared in the March 1962 issue, of the 
Modern Tire Builder, entitled Congress 
Ponders Seat Belts, Too.“ 
The article follows: 
CONGRESS PONDERS Seat BELTS, Too 


Like the ASBC, Congress is concerned 
about the quality of seat belts, too. Their 
quality is of special concern to House Rep- 
resentative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, Democrat, 
of Alabama, who is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Health and Safety of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. He has introduced legislation 
on seat belt quality that should be of inter- 
est to all TBA men. Here is an exclusive 
interview with Representative ROBERTS as 
reported by Larston Farrar. 

Question. Will you describe your so-called 
seat belt legislation? 

Answer. My bill is H.R. 134. It was in- 
troduced first in the 85th Congress in 1957. 
after my subcommittee brought out our re- 
port on automobile seat belts. 

My bill simply provides that all seat belts 
shipped in interstate commerce must be 
manufactured properly of durable materials 
and in a manner approved by standards to 
be promulgated by the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Question. Why is it that so many people 
thing your legislation makes it compulsory 
for seat belts to be installed in every ve- 
hicle on the road? 

Answer. No doubt there is some confusion 
on this point. My colleague, Congressman 
JoHN KYL, Republican, of Iowa, has in- 
troduced H.R. 3295, which would make it 
mandatory for automobile manufacturers to 
install seat belts as standard equipment on 
new cars sold in interstate commerce. 

Question. As chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, are you planning to hold hearings on 

“your legislation and Mr. Krr's legislation 
this year? 

Answer. By all means. I believe that, ac- 
cording to present schedule, my subcommit- 
tee will get around to seat belt legislation by 
mid-March, although there is a chance that 
other hearings we are scheduling will be 
extended and we will not get to the seat 
belt legislation until April. 

I expect to take testimony on Mr. Kxr's 
bill, too, for it deserves a hearing, although 
I, personally, am not in favor of the com- 
pulsory approach on installation of seat 
belts. I think it is impossible to frame a 
law that would make everyone fasten the 
belts, even if they were standard equipment. 
Whether or not a person has a seat belt, 
or many of them, in his car, should be left 
up to the choice of the individual. As I 
noted, even if they were installed, it would 
be impossible to make sure that everyone 
fastens his belt. This essentially must be 
an individual matter, in my judgment. 

Question. As an Alabaman, and certainly 
in favor of States rights, how can you justify 
sponsoring legislation that seems to give so 
much power to Uncle Sam? Do you, as some 
charge, want to set up a new bureaucracy to 
plague businessmen? 

Answer. My goal in all my legislation along 
this line has been to stimulate the industry 
most vitally concerned to get busy and make 
changes by voluntary efforts. I have always 
given the industries involved ample time to 
formulate adequate programs. 

My aim has not been to get restrictive leg- 
islation into law, but to use the legislative 
process as a warning notice, in effect, to the 
industry that there are groups seeking 
change and that the changes seem Justified. 

If the trade associations will get busy 
as they did relative to the blowby device— 
and formulate programs and standards to 
be certain that people who buy seat belts 
get only belts of good quality and that these 
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are installed properly, I will not press for 
my legislation. 

The truth is that the first publicized in- 
stance of a flimsy belt—one that does not 
really offer any protection to a driver in an 
accident—may be a real black eye to the 
growing market for seat belts. I am aware 
that it is a hot“ TBA item, and I believe 
it will become an even hotter item. There 
are 82 million vehicles of all kinds registered 
in the United States. At only a few dollars 
a seat belt, installed, this runs into the pos- 
sibility of sales of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the coming years. 

But even the industry must understand 
its stake in seeing to it that every possible 
seat belt manufactured is made of durable 
materials, and that every installation is 
made properly, so as to insure the safety of 
the user, 

Question. What do you think of the 
chances of passage of your specific bill? 

Answer. I feel keenly, based on my knowl- 
edge of my subcommittee and of the full 
committee, that this bill can be reported 
almost without opposition by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and the full House would pass it al- 
most without objection, if it were to get 
to the floor this session. As I have noted, 
developments by the industry itself could 
change this picture, for if the industry 
makes the proper moves, I will not be con- 
strained to push for passage this year. But 
I want to see action, not just public rela- 
tions phases. 

Question. Do you have any sales tips for 
tire dealers who are pushing seat belt instal- 
lations? 

Answer. I certainly do. I feel that they 
are engaged in doing a badly needed job 
for the public in helping to alert people to 
the safety measures of seat belts. Testimony 
taken years ago by my subcommittee indi- 
cated that every traffic authority, every 
safety expert, and others who had studied 
the use of the seat belt (with one exception) 
endorsed the use of such belts as a precau- 
tionary safety measure that can cut down 
the ghastly accident toll in the United 
States. 

It seems to me that tire dealers would do 
themselves up proud by leading in both set- 
ting standards for materials used in seat 
belts, and proper types of installation of such 
belts. This is the guts of what I'm trying 
to do—get the associations to set up stand- 
ards, and procedures, so that the members 
ot the public interested in getting seat belts 
will be sure to get the proper type, properly 
installed, 

If I were a dealer, besides making certain 
that my belts met strict standards, if these 
have been promulgated and approved, and 
making certain that my installation was of 
the best and the safest type, I would adver- 
tise it, both in streamers and other ways. 
I know that the market is. growing, and I 
am a great believer that consumer satisfac- 
tion is the best way to get real sales in 
any retail situation. 


The Phony Urban Affairs Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
the overwhelming vote of the House, the 
President was told that the country did 
not want his phony Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs bill. 
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To further prove the point, Charles P. 
Taft—hardly a rightwinger—in a letter 
to the New York Times shows how by a 
bit of reorganization by the President the 
purposes can be accomplished without 
adding another bureaucratic department 
to our already overburdened taxpayer, 

The letter follows: ž 

URBAN AFFAIRS PROPOSAL QUERIED 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

During the discussion of the President's 
proposal for a Department of Urban Affairs, 
you published several editorials supporting 
it. While I agree wholly with the objectives 
you have set out in your editorials, I must 
take issue with the idea that the proposed 
Department would accomplish anything in 
that direction. 

The proposal was nothing more than to 
make the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
a Cabinet department. It not only did not 
bring into that, the new Department, any 
of the varied agencies with which cities have 
to deal; it did not even give the new Cabinet 
officer authority to compel coordination be- 
tween Federal Housing Administration and 
Urban Renewal in his own Department. It 
would still have left the constant lack of 
planning and operating coordination be- 
tween Urban Renewal and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Collins, mayor of Seattle and president of 
the American Municipal Association, in 
testifying on February 8 for the bill, said 
that, whether it passed or not, it was essen- 
tial to have a strong and adequate Urban 
Affairs staff in the White House if any real 
coordination was to be secured in the Fed- 
eral Government on urban affairs. 

A new Secretary for urban affairs under 
the President's bill could not have called 
the head of -Public Roads. He must call 
Secretary of Commerce The White 
House can call anybody if the President backs 
him up. 

The President can set up such a staff by 
himself with no legislation. The City Char- 
ter Committee of Cincinnati wrote him after 
the bill's defeat to suggest he do so. 

CHARLES P. Tarr, 

CINCINNATI, March 20, 1962. 


Congressman Santangelo: A Fighter for 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, February 4, 1962, I had the 
pleasure of presenting to Ed Re, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, one of President Kennedy’s 
great appointments, the coveted award 
of the Federation of Italian-American 
Democratic Clubs of the State of New 
York. Also receiving a similar award 
were Michael Capanegro, learned as- 
semblyman from the County of Queens, 
and Fred Baroni, an outstanding assist- 
ant district attorney of Bronx County. 
A surprise of the evening was the pres- 
entation of the Menorah Award to my 
colleague [ALFRED E. SANTANGELO], by the 
Israel Consul David Ben-Doy in behalf 
of his Government, the State of Israel. 
This award was given to Congressman 
SANTANGELO for his part in fighting dis- 
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crimination against the State of Israel 
and for his activities in the promotion of 
Inter-Faith relationships. The Ameri- 
can Jewish Ledger on October 26, 1961 
carried the story of Congressman San- 
TANGELO’s fight against discrimination in 
behalf of the State of Israel. I commend 
the article to the readers. 
The article follows: 


From the American Jewish Ledger, Oct. 26, 
1961] 

B. & W. Stops 5-Yrar CIGARETTE War WITH 
Jews—Brown & WILLIAMSON SWITCHES 
SIGNALS; Economic POSITION “BECAME UN- 
TENABLE"; JWV AND CONGRESSMAN SANTAN- 
GELO Foncx THROUGH FINAL CHANGE IN 
ComMPpany Potter 

(By Simon Bloom) 

Last week, every “thinking” Jew was elec- 
trified when he heard that the company that 
was selling (or trying to sell) the "thinking 
man's“ cigaretté in this country had finally 
agreed to sell cigarettes to Israel, The com- 
pany was the Brown & Williamson Co. of 
Louisville. It had refused to sell cigarettes 
to Israel and its sale of cigarettes in this 
country had continued to drop, drop, drop, 
going from bad to worse. Protests had been 
made for 5 years by the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, and finally other Jewish organizations 
became concerned, but still the company 
was adamant. No cigarettes to Israel. 

Then last week it became OK to sell ciga- 
rettes to Israel, and the Israel Trade Commis- 
sion issued an order allowing the B. & W. to 
export its cigarettes. The order could have 
been had at any time the last 5 years, but 
the company didn't want it, 

What brought about the switch in signals 
of the company? That is the $64 question, 
I was told, by Meyer London, of Teaneck, 
N. J., of the Jewish War Veterans. I asked 
that question of other top JWV officials, of 
the B. & W. Co. official in Louisville to whom 
I spoke, of Congressman ALFRED E, SANT- 
ANGELO. 

The answer? I didn’t get it. The story 
may never be forthcoming. It might be like 
the Balfour Declaration which was issued in 
1917 and just last year a man wrote a book, 
supposedly giving the story of how the Bal- 
four declaration came to be issued. It took 
43 years for that story to be revealed. The 
story of the B. & W. Co. capitulation hasn't 
been revealed, but I am telling you here what 
I was able to find out. 

The story itself is simple. It involves two 
cigarette companies, one called the British 
American Tobacco Co. and the other the 
Brown & Williamson Co, The British Amer- 
ican I was told is one of the 10 big corpora~ 
tions of the world. If it is the 11th, I am 
quite sure that the company won't sue me 
for libel. I don't think they will, for neither 
they nor their offspring the B. & W. Co. of 
Louisville sued the Jewish War Veterans for 
libel even though they twice threatened 
them when the JWV put its educational 
pamphlets out. 

The British American Tobacco Co. pres- 
sured by the Arabs agreed not to sell their 
cigarettes to Israel. So they transmitted 
that order to their B. & W. Co. The B. & 
W. Co. thereupon refused to sell all its ciga- 
rettes to Israel, it would sell just certain 
ones. IWV protested to the B. & W. Co. and 
it commenced an educational campaign 
among its members that they should stop 
buying the cigarettes made by B. & W. 

When I learned that the B. & W. Co. had 
gotten a certificate to export its cigarettes 
I picked up the phone and called the com- 
pany in Louisville. I was connected with 
Addison Yaeman the general counsel for the 
company who is also attorney in this coun- 
try for the British American tobacco firm. 
He told me to hold the phone and he got 
John Blalock, the public relations director 
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to talk to me. “What brought about the 
switch in signals,” I asked Blalock. “Why 
after 5 years of refusing to sell cigarettes to 
Israel, has the company changed its mind.” 
BECOMES UNTENABLE 

“When it becomes untenable here, we 
made a new agreement,” said Blalock, “We 
were to do this for years.” They were 
unable to do it, I gathered, because of the 
agreement entered into by the parent com- 
pany of London. In 1956 the British Amer- 
ican “who own many tobacco companies,” 
said Blalock, had entered into an agreement 
with Saudi Arabia that they would not sell 
cigarettes to Israel. If B. & W. will now sell 
cigarettes to Israel, does that mean that the 
agreement of 1956 has been broken by your 
parent company I asked. I didn't get a di- 
rect answer. What I got was the 1956 agree- 
ment is not in effect as far as B. & W.“ 

Why was it in effect then, all the preceding 
5 years? I didn’t ask that question but in- 
stead I asked Blalock just what he meant by 
the company’s position being “untenable” 
here. Did your company's sale of cigarettes 
drop so that you had to change your posi- 
tion?” 

NOT FOR QUOTE 

I didn’t get an answer to that, elther. 
What I got was “The word ‘untenable’ is not 
for quote, Mr. Bloom.” Well, friend Blalock, 
when I called you, I introduced myself as the 
editor of this paper and you did not put me 
under oath of not quoting you. 

GOOD ECONOMICS 


“Was it because of any pressure groups, you 
switched your signals?™ I asked. Blalock 
didn't like the words “pressure groups,” and 
he indicated to me that they were sort of 
impolite words, not fitting for a good Amer- 
ican. “Pressure groups are one thing. Good 
economics is another.” O.K., my friend, but 
if it is good economics in 1961 to sell to Israel, 
why wasn't it good economics to sell to Israel 
in 1956? I guess the answer is, it took the 
B. & W. Co. and its London hierarchy all this 
time to find it out. 

The London office prides itself on eco- 
nomics. I spoke to Abraham Kraditor, who 
is a past national commander of the Jewish 
War Veterans. Kraditor, who is a lawyer in 
New York, is the chairman of the foreign af- 
fairs committee and he told me that in the 
year 1959 he and other Jewish officials were 
in the Waldorf suite of Philip Klutzanik. 
They were there talking to Yaeman, W. S. 
Cutchins, president of the B. & W. Co., and 
Duncan Oppenheim, chairman of the board 
of directors of the British- American Tobacco 
Co, The matter being discussed by the group 
of tobacco officials was the refusal of their 
companies to sell cigarettes to Israel. Op- 
penheim (no Jew despite his name) said it 
was all a matter of dollars, “Gentlemen we 
have to reason with economics.” The Arabs 
had told them to stop selling to the State of 
Israel and they were complying. It was as 
simple as that. 

OTHER COMPANIES 


When the JWV officials pointed out that 
other big corporations had been similarly 
threatened by the Arabs but they had dis- 
regarded the threats and kept on doing busi- 
ness with Israel, it meant nothing to the 
tobacco hucksters. Emerson Radio, Dow 
Chemical, General Tire and many others had 
never succumbed to the Arab threats; and 
two that had, the Shell Oll and American 
Express altered their trade policies and they 
had found their business had not been 
harmed. It all meant nothing to Oppen- 
heim. 

GOT NOWHERE 

“We got nowhere,” Kraditor told me. 
Kraditor continued traveling throughout the 
country telling JWV members and families 
of the fact that an American company was 
refusing to sell its cigarettes to Israel. The 
MW put out one pamphlet of which they 
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printed 200,000 copies in which they told the 
story of how B. & W. refused to sell to Israel, 
and then they printed a second edition called 
“Smokescreen of Cowardice and Deceit,” with 
another enormous print run. I was in- 
formed by a high JWV official that still an- 
other big print order was in the planning 
stage. 
SALES DROP 

The JWV has an enormous membership of 
150,000 veterans and the sale of the B. & W. 
cigarettes continued to drop. “The adver- 
tising agency of the B. & W. account made a 
fortune, made it from tzuros,” said Kraditor. 
Fortunes were appropriated and spent to get 
the American people to smoke the B. & W. 
cigarettes. But the quiet educational pro- 
gram got results. I was told by Morton Lon- 
don, who is a member of the national 
executive of JWV and who once was the 
national chairman of foreign affairs com- 
mittee that the situation was getting such 
that the company couldn't sell a carton of 
cigarettes in the Weequahic section of New- 
ark. Large sums of money were offered by 
the sales manager of B. & W. to various food 
and chainstores to display the company 
product in the Weequahic area, but it was 
no go. And the pattern was the same all over 
the country. 

Still, the B. & W. refused to sell its ciga- 
rettes to Israel. “All a matter of economics, 
old boy, doncher know.” 

PLANTS CONFISCATED 


The Arab friends of the British American 
Tobacco Co., decided to confiscate the plants 
of the British American in Egypt. “So what,” 
cried Oppenheim in his scotch and soda, 
“let us wait and maybe they will give us our 
lovely plants back. Why should we hasten 
to sell to those blasted Israelis. We still have 
that 1956 agreement with the Saudi Ara- 
bians, you know.“ 

So Oppenheim waited and so did B. & W. 
Oppenheim could have with profit opened 
up his Bible and turned to II Kings 19 
where it tells what happens when you place 
your confidence in Egypt, “this bruised reed 
whereon if a man lean it will go into his 
hand and pierce it.“ They got pierced and 
when they finally realized they couldn't hope 
to ransom their cigarette manufactories they 
publicly confessed so in the financial pages 
of the New York Times. 

But cigarettes to Israel? No, not yet. 

MORE MEETINGS 


And the conference of presidents of Jew- 
ish organizations met and had pow-wow and 
letters and meetings were had with B. & W. 
And still no cigarettes. And still the sales 
drop. 

THE SANTANGELO CHAPTER 

And here is where we enter upon what 
may have been the decisive element in this 
whole bizarre drama. Though who can tell, 
only those who sit in on the makings of the 
decision of the British American Tobacco 
Co., know. The curtain rises on an entirely 
different set of actors and a different mise- 
en-scene involving the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., and their TV production the 
“Untouchables.” In that production there 
were derogatory reflections upon Italians and 
one man rose who has been described to me 
as “fearless” and he said to the giant tobacco 
corporation, “Put the ‘Untouchables’ on, 
the way you have it, you will be sorry. You 
are und the decency of a vast group 
of American citizens, those of Italian ex- 
traction. Don't do it, until you eliminate 
the derogatory reflections.’ The “fearless” 
man who said that was Congressman ALFRED 
SANTANGELO of New York. He rose like David 
against Goliath. 

The giant corporation mocked him. The 
distribution of the Liggett & Myers ciga- 
rettes then stopped in 5 States within 48 
hours. That is what Congressman SANT- 
ANGELO told me he accomplished. The TV 
show was picketed. And the Liggett people 
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decided they didn’t want their distribution 
stopped in 6 States, and then 7 and who 
knows perhaps the whole 50. So the “Un- 
touchables” became touchable, touched up 
by SANTANGELO. And lo and behold, the 
number of cigarettes of the company that 
continued to be sold did not decrease in 
volume, even though actors made no de- 
rogatory references. Amazing. 

Even with that sad story of a competitor 
having been played before them the B. & W. 
people were unmoved. Gad, they were as 
immovable as Gibraltar. Until they them- 
selves met up with SANTANGELO., He told 
me on the phone he had received help from 
Jewish people in his fight again the “Un- 
touchables“ and he felt the situation in- 
volving the refusal of B. & W. to sell ciga- 
rettes had repercussions that involved Ameri- 
can democracy. So the man who put the 
kibosh on the Liggett & Myers produc- 
tion, the man who has the real American 
fire in his blood, told me he communi- 
cated on August 14 with the B. & W. people, 
and he told them he was giving them 1 
month to discontinue their boycotting of 
Israel. He cut through all the fancy lan- 
guage, Kraditor told me. He used simple, 
blunt words. He used the word “boycott,” 
which everyone in their talks to me had 
been very careful not to use. But SANT- 
ANGELO when I spoke to him, said that he 
told the B. & W. Co. they must discontinue 
their boycott. 

“YoU TALK ROUGH” 


Else, he would commence a contrary boy- 
cott in this country of their products. There 
are 2,500 Italian clubs in New York which 
look up to this man, and they passed a 
resolution condemning the practice of B. & 
W., and a copy of it was sent to B. & W., 
Yaeman, one of the big guns of B. & W. 
sat down with SANTANGELO, and Yaeman, 
according to SANTANGELO admitted the policy 
of the company was wrong. But it would 
take time to get it changed. He pleaded 
he needed time. “You talk rough,” he told 
SANTANGELO, and he wanted to know how 
SANTANGELO would implement any boycott. 

“Reflect on what occurred with Liggett & 
Myers,” was SANTANGELO’s answer. “I told 
him they would be hurt if they didn’t de- 
liver the goods. I told them I would secure 
the cooperation of cigarette distributors, I 
would get the longshoremen to stop the load- 
ing of their cigarettes. I was all geared for 
action. To my mind, their conduct was 
completely undemocratic. The State of Is- 
Tael is a democracy and an unhealthy condi- 
tion had existed for 5 years. It was abso- 
lutely wrong, it was wholly out of the spirit 
of our way of life, and it was high time it 
was changed.” 

The Congressman sent letters to the Attor- 
ney General in which he queried whether 
there was a violation of antitrust law; he 
communicated with Secretary of State Rusk 

whether the conduct of B. & W. 
wasn't inimical to our forelgn policy; he had 
material introduced into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp showing how strange the policy of 
B. & W. was. 

He had given, he told me, B. & W. 1 month 
to change their policy. Before the deadline 
of September 15 came around, SANTANGELO 
was contacted by the president of B. & W., 
S. W. Cutchins, who asked for an extension 
of 1 month. “Give us until October 15.” 
That was agreeable to SANTANGELO. What a 
story would be unfolded to the American 
public if one could but know what went on 
in the secret meetings of the directors of 
the mammoth British American Tobacco Co. 
as they sat down to ponder on the ultima- 
tum of this one sole American. 

No one knows as yet the straw that broke 
the camel's back. We do know that the B. 
& W. Co. has capitulated and now they say 
the agreement of the British American To- 
bacco Co. of 1956 with Saudi Arabia has no 
bearing on its conduct. The world’s busi- 
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nessmen have gotten another lesson in how 
to do business, the cigarette business. 

In finishing this story I want to offer the 
tycoons of business a suggestion. But be- 
fore I do I want Tycoon Cutchins to know 
that Blalock did a fine public relations job. 
He wanted his name kept out of the story 
completely and he wanted all credit to go 
to you. I am quoting him now when he 
said: W. S. Cutchins, president of B. & W. 
says he 1s very pleased that a mutually satis- 
factory agreement has been reached. He is 
particularly happy because it removes any 
doubt in this country that the B. & W. will 
Sell all cigarettes it manufactures to Israel, 
and it hopes that our good Jewish friends 
will continue to be our friends.” 

I don’t know if your B. & W. has a sug- 
gestion box so I am making the suggestion 
in my paper, Mr. Crutchins, The first sug- 
gestion is to elevate Blalock to a vice presi- 
dency which I suppose pays around $30,000 
in your company. I have talked to many 
P.R. people in my time, and he would be 
worth every cent. He did a bangup job 
with me. 

But the real suggestion I want to put in 
your suggestion box is that as your company 
and the British American are so concerned 
with “economics” in the running of your 
businesses, it ought to hire some Jewish vice 
presidents, who may have a little better 
knack of tieing up a package of human 
dignity along with economics. Give it some 
thought. 

But above all, don’t hire Abraham Kradi- 
tor or even think of him for the job. For I 
learned that in his speaking tours through- 
out the country on a couple of occasions your 
topmen refused to appear on the same 
platform with him. His analysis of the eco- 
nomics involved was too keen. He would sell 
so many cigarettes to the Americans that 
your production facilities wouldn't be able 
to manufacture them fast enough. Then the 
Arabs wouldn't be able to get hold of any 
at all, and then where would you be? What 
a muddle you would have then with Saudi 
Arabia. 


Steel Hanky-Panky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, press 
agentry is the fact of life of the Kennedy 
administration and it has claimed all the 
credit for the recent steel settlement. 
Donald I. Rogers, financial expert of the 
New York Herald Tribune, reveals 
hitherto unknown facts concerning the 
settlement and makes very interesting 
reading: 


STEEL HANKY-PANKY 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Although there is an industrywide effort to 
keep the facts from seeping to the public, 
the steel companies involved in the so-called 
settlement with the United Steelworkers of 
America on a new labor contract, are seeth- 
ing with indignation over the way Labor 
Secretary Arthur Goldberg and the White 
House parlayed a tentative general agree- 
ment on terms into a major public relations 
coup. 

At stake, the steel companies feel, is the 
principle of collective bargaining. 

There is some doubt that the agreement, 
as announced, was the final one that would 
have been reached. Both the steel com- 
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panies and the negotiators from the union 
never feel that they have a firm agreement 
until contracts have been signed. Yet, be- 
fore the negotiators of both sides had even 
reached the handshaking stage, news of the 
settlement was leaked from Washington in 
a method that is now becoming a familiar 
pattern. 

While some 30-odd trained labor reporters 
were waiting around in Pittsburgh, eager for 
word from behind closed doors where nego- 
tiations were taking place, a mysterious an- 
nouncement in Washington made it possible 
for the two major news services to break the 
story of the agreement. 

No one knows exactly how it happened. 
It is reported—merely reported, not con- 
firmed—that Secretary Goldberg called in 
some of his trusted friends of the press early 
last Wednesday (day of the announced set- 
tlement) and told them of the terms of the 
agreement. Then later he called another 
press conference in which he expressed in- 
dignation that one of the news outlets had 
leaked the story. 

Almost simultaneously the two wire serv- 
ices moved the story. 

The Associated Press used it with a Wash- 
ington dateline. 

United Press International used it with 
a Pittsburgh date. 

The story was in city rooms all over Amer- 
ica while the press corps covering the nego- 
tiations in Pittsburgh was still waiting for 
word from behind the closed doors. If some 
of those reporters have found difficulty in 
explaining their tardiness in getting the 
story to their editors, this is the reason: 

The story was planted in Washington, even 
before the agreement had been reached. It 
was planted by the Department of Labor. 

Says the trade magazine, American Metal 
Market, editorially: “It would not be a sur- 
prise to any one to learn that terms of the 
agreement announced by Secretary Goldberg 
were the same as those the Kennedy admin- 
istration has said would be acceptable.” 

Strangely, on that hectic day of turbulent 
reportage, none of the press agents in the 
Labor Department or the White House was 
available after the stories had been kited by 
the wire services. 

Strangely, too, it had been an open secret 
in Washington for 2 weeks previous that 
there would be no pay raise in the settlement 
in Pittsburgh. 

The administration takes the bows on the 
premise that the settlement is noninflation- 
ary because it will not result in price rises in 
steel. While the steel negotiators agree that 
there will probably not be a price increase, 
they do not share the happy view about the 
settlement being noninfiationary. 

The new agreements cover a 2-year span, 
but are reopenable for wage rates, pensions, 
insurance, and certain contractural items on 
90 days’ notice after April 30, 1963. 

They provide for a wide range of new 
benefits in the fields of seniority, pensions, 
vacations, and supplemental unemployment 
benefits. They also include a novel savings 
and vacation plan designed to open new job 
opportunities by giving added vacations to 
employees and encouraging retirement of 
longer service employees. 

The steel companies estimate that bene- 
fits will increase employment costs by about 
2½ percent during the first year. This com- 
pares with an average annual increase of 
from 3% to 3% percent under the existing 
contract, and 8 percent per year in the 20 
years 1940-60. 

Whether all this is inflationary or not re- 
mains to be seen. 

Ot more immediate concern is the suspi- 
cion that the Government, by taking a co- 
ercive position in this and by playing the 
situation into press agentry, has dealt an- 
other severe blow to free collective bargain- 
ing. 
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Under pressure from the White House and 
the Labor Department we may be substitut- 
ing the power and influence of Government 
for good labor practices. 


Mr. Jelesnik and the “Salt Lake 
Philharmonic” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Utah and of the Nation can be 
justly proud of the life and activities 
of Eugene Jelesnik. 

Mr. Jelesnik, conductor of the Salt 
Lake Philharmonic Orchestra, violinist 
and composer, left behind him the bright 
lights of Broadway just 17 years ago 
to live in the place he loves best, his now 
adopted State of Utah. Born in Russia 
on March 19, 1914, Mr. Jelesnik came 
to the United States with his mother 
when he was 11 years old to seek his mu- 
sical future in the promised land. 
Shortly after his arrival, he received a 
musical scholarship through the New 
York Philharmonic, and pursued his ca- 
reer with one thing in mind—repaying 
his country for the privilege of being an 
American. 

To Mr. Jelesnik, financial remunera- 
tion is only secondary to his art and 
service to his community. In Salt Lake 
City where he now resides with his wife, 
Virginia, Mr. Jelesnik brought to Utah 
the old musical tradition of the “Pops 
concerts.” His first concert was at the 
Liberty Park bandstand, overlooking the 
lake, on September 1, 1947. Ever since 
that date, these concerts have been re- 
peated, much to the delight of music 
lovers. These concerts are presented 
free to the public and are sponsored an- 
nually by the city of Salt Lake and the 
parks department as a public service. 
For the past 10 years, Mr. Jelesnik di- 
rected, and still directs, the musical Pops 
concerts for the annual “Days of 1947” 
celebration which commemorates the en- 
try of the Mormon pioneers into the Salt 
Lake valley in 1847. 

Every year during the Christmas holi- 
days, Mr. Jelesnik assembles a group of 
entertainers for the annual Christmas 
cheer tour, which takes the performers 
to every major hospital and the blind 
center in the area. 

Although he made a good living as a 
musician during World War I, he de- 
voted much of his time in entertaining 
our GT's in connection with the USO 
camp shows, both in the United States 
and overseas. While waiting to go over- 
seas, Mr. Jelesnik performed in every 
Army and Navy hospital in the United 
States. In February 1944 he left to go 
overseas and performed under fire on the 
“Fox Hole Circuit’ in the Mediterranean 
theater of operations where he played in 
the frontlines in Italy. For the 145 
performances he gave before a total of 
56,640 soldiers there, Mr. Jelesnik re- 
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ceived from the War Department his 
most treasured possession, the Civilian 
Service Award Ribbon. 

Mr. Jelesnik and his variety artists 
also traveled over 35,000 miles to enter- 
tain our soldiers in Korea, Japan, Philip- 
pine Islands, Okinawa, Guam, and Ha- 
wall. Mr. Jelesnik’s show “Magic and 
Melody” was acclaimed as one of the 
best, if not the best, entertainment units 
ever to play in Korea.” For his tour of 
the Far East Command, Mr. Jelesnik re- 
ceived a Silver Medal Citation. 

As a composer, Mr. Jelesnik holds an 
appointment to the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers. It 
was through his untiring efforts on be- 
half of the community in which he lives, 
that public musical tributes were given 
to two outstanding Utahans and world 
renowned musical figures, Mr. Otto Har- 
bach and Mr. Harold Orlob. Indeed, Mr. 
Jelesnik himself is a source of great pride 
for allUtahans. His great ability, mixed 
with his desire to serve, has indeed made 
a substantial contribution to the field of 
music. 


The President’s Trade Bill Analyzed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee is presently hold- 
ing hearings on the President's Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. There has been 
much misinformation in the press con- 
cerning the bill and I believe it is im- 
portant for the Members of Congress to 
know exactly what the program is and 
what it will do to American business, to 
jobs, and to the free enterprise system. 
Following are two letters written to the 
Wall Street Journal which offer a lucid 
explanation of the inherent. dangers in 
the proposal now before Ways and 
Means. Included also, as a part of these 
remarks, is an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal which supplements the 
two letters. 

The letters and editorial follow: 
TARIFFS AND TRaDE—Two Reapess TAKE ISSUE 
WITH THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM 
THE ISSUE ISN'T TARIFFS 

EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

For an economist who, with the majority 
of his colleagues, has year in and year out 
preached the doctrine of free trade, patiently 
explained the theory of comparative ad- 
vantage, and exposed the fallacies of the 
protectionists, it is a peculiarly ungrateful 
task to have to say nay to the President's 
proposals for tariff reform. And yet it is 
urgently necessary that this be said before, 
in the general euphoria surrounding this 
venture, we are led to take a step which 
could end in national disaster. 

Let it be sald at the outset that tariff re- 
duction is good, and for all those excellent 
reasons set forth in innumerable textbooks. 
But tarif reduction Is at present only one of 
the adjustments the United States needs to 
make if it is to survive, economically, in 
changed world surroundings, 
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Far more important than tariff reform is 
reform of our internal economy, away from 
the collectivist-inflationary policies of the 
Keynesian orthodoxy and back to the prin- 
ciples of a genuinely competitive market 
economy, to fiscal and monetary discipline 
in the public and private sectors. 

It is one of the ironies of history that the 
United States, which reached the zenith of 
its economic power without benefit of Key- 
nesianism, should be clinging doggedly in its 
hour of distress to economic shibboleths 
which were the ruination of our neighbors 
in Europe and which they have long since 
abandoned. Unless we too abandon these 
stale and unprofitable doctrines we cannot 
meet the serious economic challenge which 
these neighbors—in the Common Market and 
out of it—are now presenting to us, 

There is as yet, unfortunately, little evi- 
dence that U.S. policymakers have awakened 
to the fact that the United States is no 
longer a free agent in the international econ- 
omy; that it is no longer able to do what it 
wants internally, letting the world take the 
hindmost. 

At bottom, the problem facing the Nation 
is not whether the movement for tariff re- 
form (good in itself) will succeed, but 
whether domestic inflationary pressures 
created by perpetually rising wages and Fed- 
eral deficits—will be reduced or, optimally, 
eliminated altogether. If such pressures are 
not contained, excess demand at home 
(which is the initial form inflation takes) 
may be expected to consume exportable re- 
sources, thus slowing exports, and to suck 
in larger quantities of imports, Reduction 
of tariffs under such circumstances will 
merely have the effect of accelerating these 
unfavorable movements in the trade balance. 

But let the protectionists, those manipu- 
lators of the power of Government for selfish 
advantage, not take comfort in these obser- 
vations. Only about 30 percent—$5 billion 
worth—of U.S. imports are directly competi- 
tive with American-produced goods. Conse- 
quently, the damage to American industry 
and to American job opportunities from 
marked increases in imports may not be as 
severe overall as is sometimes feared— 
though it is doubtless true that import- 
caused dislocations in specific industries and 
in individual firms could be considerable. 
There can be little doubt, in any case, of the 
ultimate value of subjecting domestic indus- 
try to the fresh winds of foreign competi- 
tion. Economic stagnation breeds under the 
mantle of protectionism. 

While it is likely, though not certain, that 
we shall be able to take the longrun struc- 
tural consequences of increased imports in 
stride, this is definitely not the case with 
respect to the shortrun balance-of-payments 
effects of increased im It is these 
effects which demand attention as never 
before. 


Now it Is argued that against the possible 
structural dislocations (unemployment) and 
the worsening of the balance-of-payments 
deficit which increased imports would bring 
about, must be set the presumed rise in ex- 
ports which the lowering of other countries’ 
tariffs (under a system of mutually negoti- 
ated tariff reductions) would induce. But it 
is precisely here that we find the rub: Will 
the mere lowering of other countries’ tariffs 
bring about an increase in U.S. exports? 
Or are there other factors—domestic infla- 
tionary pressures, to name one—which would 
hold back U.S. export growth? 

No responsible economist has ever argued 
for the abolition of all tariffs overnight since 
the ensuing shortrun dislocations in pat- 
terns of consumption, production, and em- 
ployment could send the economy into a 
severe tailspin, internally. Moreover, in the 
present conjuncture, such action could bank- 
rupt us externally as well. But it is the 
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inflationists in our midst and the growth- 
at-any-cost advocates who make the laud- 
able venture in even gradual tariff reduction 
so risky. 

The issue is not tariff reform or no tariff 

reform. It is whether we should have tariff 
reform with, or tariff reform without internal 
fiscal, monetary, and economic reforms. The 
American people need to be alerted to the 
administration's deceitful attempt to befud- 
dle the issues in noble rhetoric: To have it 
believed that tariffs can be lowered (with 
impunity) while at the same time the Na- 
tion continues its present inflatory course— 
Federal budget deficits and the coddling of 
labor bosses—unaltered. The one word 
which seems not to be present in the vocab- 
ulary of the New Frontier is “priorities.” 
Everything is demanded, and promised, at 
once; From a landing on the moon, medicare 
for the aged, Federal aid for the colleges, 
foreign aid for India, shorter workweeks 
with higher pay, more subsidies for every- 
body. 
According to the sophisticated reasoning 
of some, unless we Americans join the Com- 
mon Market, we shall perish economically, 
Join it, by lowering our tariffs, we shall be 
saved. This Is not true. None of the nations 
now members of the Common Market were 
made economically virtuous by reason of 
their membership in that economic entity. 
They were virtuous, or returned to virtue 
(witness the case of France) prior to and as 
a condition of such membership. Nor can 
the United States expect to succeed, inside 
or outside of the Common Market, unless it 
mends its domestic ways. 

The battle for tariff reform is the wrong 
battle being fought on the wrong battlefield. 

Patrick M. BoaRMAN, 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
Bucknell University. 
A BUSINESSMAN VIEWS TARIFFS 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

The lack of constructive argument on the 
proposed Kennedy tariff bill has anyone with 
a real acquaintance of our trading conditions 
abroad aghast at the nalvete with which 
this measure has been accepted. 

My claim to speak is based on nearly 39 
years of business activity all over the world— 
particularly in Europe. I have just returned 
from another month in Europe, where I made 
a particular effort to Inquire into the Euro- 
pean Common Market and Its effect on us. 

First, we are being fed the theory—as a 
fact—that the European Common Market 
is a success, and that we better get in now 
while we can, This is simply not true. 

Trade barriers are still up between the 
members of the European Common Market 
and will not be eliminated for another 5 
years, if then. The elimination is slow, step 
by slow step; already, many exceptions are 
being acted on which will result, in my opin- 
ion, in never bringing about a pure customs 
union, 

Our own legislation, although supposed to 
span a period of 5 years, gives President Ken- 
nedy’s Tariff Commission acceleration 
power—if they want it. We could very well, 
under the hazy idea of the importance of 
immediacy, go out ahead of the Common 
Market and cause the destruction of our 
protection. Furthermore, the European 
Common Market is at present a fairly well 
balanced unit with Germany, France and 
Belgium supplying industrial products, while 
Luxembourg, Italy, and Holland supply agri- 
cultural. No one can forecast what will hap- 
pen when England with her industrial poten- 
tial begins to compete industrially, or when 
Norway and Sweden compete agriculturally. 
In a word, the European Common Market 
is at prescnt In a state of flux and will be 
for some time, yet we are being importuned 
to take out at least a partial ownership in 
this unknown quantity. 
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Second, the political implications of our 
partial or, some day, full partnership with 
Europe have never been brought out, pre- 
sumably because it is felt better tactics to 
let that happen gradually. 

However, it is absolutely clear in Europe 
that political overtones are already acted 
upon. Some of these ideas are socialistic in 
the extreme, and if America were either a 
part or full partner, and that is the direc- 
tion, it would ultimately cause a loss of a 
great part of our sovereignty. 

For example, European Common Market 
Officials are now proposing that labor fringe 
benefits be averaged up to the level of the 
most advanced member, on the basis that it 
would give those countries without such 
benefits an unfair economic advantage. 
America might, therefore, some day be in a 
position where, in order to hold a market 
within this zone, we could be forced to sur- 
render certain rights of choice simply be- 
cause, unless we did, we could be considered 
in unfair competition. We might have to 
give up economic advantages on which we 
d 


epend. 

Third, the effect of tariff cuts in the United 
States is much too quickly and vaguely put 
aside. 

Considerable credibility is being given to 
the fact that labor rates in the European 
Common Market will come up to meet ours. 
This is simply not true. In our company 
we employ skilled mechanical engineers and 
draftsmen at an average rate of $700 a 
month. They are the best in our industry, 
and probably in the world, but last month 
in Europe I checked the rates on these men's 
opposite numbers in Switzerland, Germany, 
France and England, and the rate was never 
over $200 a month. 

Even assuming a 100 percent increase in- 
crease in efficiency for the Americans, that 
still means we are nearly 100 percent over 
the European cost in this field. How can we 
hope to compete in Europe with this dis- 
advantage, particularly with mass produced 
products where labor is unskilled? 

We have had tariffs for a long time. They 
are part of our calculations as an economic 
fact, and even if wrong, cannot be quickly 
altered without considerable adjustment. 
We have had the Reciprocal Trade Act since 
Roosevelt's time and generally it has allowed 
for an orderly adjustment of these matters. 

This act already permits our Government 
to negotiate with others and to make ar- 
rangements with due hearings to interested 
parties, but it does in addition one thing 
that Mr. Kennedy's new bill proposes to 
change. It allows Congress to have some 
control of the procedure. In the new legis- 
lation, under the guise of the ent 
for more efficient negotiation with the Euro- 
pean Common Market, the new Tariff Com- 
mission will report to Congress. This means 
centralization of control in the Executive 
over tariffs and a surrender to the Executive 
of the power of Congress. 

Section 8 of the Constitution gives to Con- 
gress, and only to Congress, the right to im- 
pose duties and to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations. James Monroe, who was 
responsible for this clause, named it as the 
most important in the Constitution, because 
it gave to Congress, the direct representatives 
of the people, the power to adjust inequities, 

I am horrified at the lack of thought given 
to this subject. It seems to me every Ameri- 
can should ask himself what this would 
mean to him personally. 

Why, for example, when our favorable bal- 
ance of trade of 65 billion is eaten up by 
foreign aid and spending abroad, do we use 
this solution for attempting to cure our ex- 
cessive foreign aid commitments? 

Why should we not wait until the Euro- 
pean Common Market becomes successful be- 


fore we start tearing up our own system? 
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We certainly can negotiate in 3 or 4 years as 
well as today. 

What political implications are involved 
for us in the future, when we may have to 
follow our economic commitments which 
håve been made in Europe? 

Finally, does anyone really belleve that in- 
creased imports of textiles from Belgium, 
electronic equipment from France, electrical 
components from Holland, machinery from 
Germany, and clothing from Italy at lower 
prices than American products, are really 
going to solve our problems? 

Bruce L. SIMPSON, 
President, National Engineering Co. 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK-——THE WRONG TRADE BATTLE 


This morning we publish two letters ex- 
pressing views which have been pretty much 
drowned out by the barrage laid down for 
the administration’s tariff bill, Both of 
them ought to be heard. 

We do not, of course, share all the views 
of Mr. Bruce Simpson. Essentially he is 
making a protectionist argument; it seems 
clear from his letter that he thinks tariffs 
can make us more prosperous by keeping out 
foreign goods, and he prefers them higher 
rather than lower, 

Nonetheless, Mr. Simpson raises some 
pointed questions about the Common Mar- 
ket, which in Washington's habitual fashion 
is being overvalued and oversold beyond its 
merits and promises, both of which are great. 
What he has to say about the unprecedented 
Presidential power in this bill is quite ap- 
propriate. And he is right in warning 
against the easy notion that we are “really 
going to solve” our balance-of-payments 
problems by just tinkering with our tariffs. 

It is to this point that Dr. Boarman of 
Bucknell particularly addresses himself in 
his letter. Dr. Boarman, like ourselves, be- 
lieves in the virtues of free trade. He knows 


therefore to the American advantage. 
But Dr. Boarman is reminding us that 


ing the tariff barriers might be catastrophic, 

A tariff simply raises a price differential 
between a foreign product and a domestic 
It is therefore a barrier that can be 
leaped if the cost of the American product 
high as to offset the price differential. 
isn't so with direct controls. What, 
gain for freer trade when a tarif 
is eliminated entirely and replaced with a 
rigid import quota? 

Worse; What is the gain for anything, free 


industry as a cost of production forced high 
by domestic monetary and labor policies. 

This being so, those who complain that 
a sudden lowering of tariffs will cause an 
injurious inflow of foreign goods, with pain- 
ful pressure on our short-term balance of 
payments, have a point not to be dismissed. 
They have reason, too, to question whether 
the vaunted increase in American exports 
would actually take place even if by some 
miracle the Common Market lowered all its 
tariffs by a like amount, 

Producers in an economy still under in- 
fiationary pressure will not find it easy to 
compete with producers in countries, such 
as most of Europe today, where inflation has 
been halted. A tariff is at most but one 
factor in the total cost of a product delivered 
to a customer, 
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It is not difficult to see what would hap- 
pen in practice from a deep reduction in 
general U.S. tariffs if our inflationary domes- 
tic policies remain unchanged. Tariffs 
might be reduced, but the political pressure 
from the resultant upheaval would give 
birth to direct controls—temporarily, of 
course, and as relief measures. If you doubt 
this, look at what has actually happened in 
the case of textiles, 

If anyone supposes this to be an argu- 
ment for protectionism, he is quite mis- 
taken. To retain protectionist policies in 
the hope they will let us safely continue 
domestic inflationary policies is the worst 
sort of illusion. To do so would steadily 
widen the gulf between the United States 
and the rest of the industrialized Western 
World. We would daily have more difficulty 
in resisting the pressures of cheaper foreign 
products, more difficulty in selling U.S. 
made products abroad. All our problems, 
including those of our balance of payments, 
would be compounded. 

This country has got to move toward freer 
trade, for the simple reason that in its own 
interests it cannot do otherwise, But the 
crux of the matter is not tariffs. What is 
imperative is that we get our own house 
in order, our labor policies, our fiscal policies, 
our monetary policies. If we don't do that 
then the battle will, as Dr. Boarman says, 
have been fought upon the wrong field. 


Do We Need Another CCC?—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY. S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the Rrecorp part two of an article in the 
March 1962 issue of American Forests 
by John Prokop. In part two he ap- 
praises the arguments for and against 
the reestablishment of a CCC-type 
organization. 


OPPONENTS Say YCOC’ers Nor INTERESTED IN 
YOUTH 


The opponents of a YCO program have 
many different and conflicting arguments 
on why such a program is not needed. 

First they contend that the proponents 
of the bill are more interested in conserva- 
tion than in the problem of youth unemploy- 
ment and delinquency. When YCC’ers deny 
this and point out that the TCO program 
provides a mutual solution, and, at least, 
a partial solution, to both problems, then the 
antl-YCC people shout that there is no na- 
tional unemployment problem such as there 
was during the depression of the 1930's to 
warrant the establishment of the YCC, 


But pro-TCO people never said there was 
nationwide unemployment. Though they 
did point out that the young people who 
live in the “poverty pockets" scattered 
throughout America, as of May 1961, 
amounted to 655,000 youths between the 
ages of 16 and 21 who were neither in school 
nor at work. When school closed for the 
summer, this number swelled to 1,460,000. 
Most of these youngsters were looking for 
work, but couldn't find it. For our youth 
in the 16 to 21 age group, the unemploy- 
ment rate is twice as high as in any other 
group, and because of their lack of skills 
or training, they represent a high number 
of the unemployable. 
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Right, say the anti-yCC’ers. And the 
YCC won't teach them anything but “pick 
and shovel” work. When the boys leave the 
YCC they won't have any skill or training 
more useful than when they wentin. That, 
however, appears to be an unreasonable dis- 
tortion of the truth. 

There will be pick-and-shovel work and 
there will be plenty of other work. The old 
CCC boys completed some fantastic projects 
which required skill, the ability to absorb 
plenty of information, and carry out compli- 
cated instructions. The statistics of the 
total amount of work done by the CCC is tre- 
mendous, In the 8 years of its existence 
before World War II forced its conclusion, the 
CCC built 126,000 miles of trails and minor 
roads, planted whole forests for a total of 
2,356 million trees, laid 89,000 miles of tele- 
phone lines, spent 6,459,000 man-days fight- 
ing forest fires, built 6,660,000 erosion control 
check dams, and covered 21 million acres 
checking trees, plant disease, and pest con- 
trol. There are 3½ more pages listing line 
by line the CCC's accomplishments, and only 
a small portion listed is pick-and-shovel 
work. 

The anti-¥CO’ers retort, It will be cheaper 
to hire regular employees than to start 
camps.” The estimated cost of maintaining 
an enrollee for 1 year by the Forest Service 
was about $3,330, and by the Senate subcom- 
mittee, between $3,100 and $3,250. These 
estimates are exclusive of camp construction. 
The average salary an enrollee would receive 
in a year would be $720, and this is included 
in his maintenance cost. The Army Engi- 
neers who have experience building many 
camps, estimate that it would cost $250,000 to 
build an adequate YCC camp with all neces- 
sary features and facilities; their estimate is 
below the estimates of the Department of the 
Interior ($260,000) and Department of Agri- 
culture ($340,000). 

The old CCC had during its time 4,500 
different camps, with the average number of 
1,643 camps operating at any one time. Over 
8 million young men, war veterans, Indians, 
and territorials participated. It got off to a 
magnificent start under its dynamic first Di- 
rector, Robert Fechner. James J. McEntee, 
the Director of the CCC's last years, esti- 
mated that it advanced natural resource con- 
servation in such fields as reforestation and 
erosion control from 25 to 35 years, complet- 
ing work in these two fields alone of a then 
estimated value of $1,750 million, The total 
cost for the 10-year CCC program was $3.1 
billion, or approximately $1,200 per youth. 
The average annual cost was $310 million. 
The boys received $30 a month base salary, of 
which $25 was sent home if the boy's family 
qualified as needy dependents. 

The CCO program was effective because of 
the spirit and cooperation the camp setup 
elicited from the boys. It was cheaper to 
have all the boys living together where they 
could be called upon immediately to per- 
form the needed tasks. Besides lending 
their youthful enthusiasm to constructing 
everything from bridges (38.550) to bath- 
houses (395) and radio stations (116) to 
reservoirs (9,805), the CCC boys spent 
6,459,403 man-days fighting forest fires, con- 
structed 68,882 miles of firebreaks, spent 
5,750,311 man-days on fire presuppression 
work and reduced fire hazards along 80,399 
miles of roads and trails and on 2,158,946 
acres of land, 

In fact the CCC's fire fighting and fire 
prevention work was one of the greatest 
contributions to our Nation's conservation 
program, both resourcewise and dollar- 
wise. When the CCC was terminated in 
1943, the State forester of West Virginia re- 
ported that “the reduction in camps had 
resulted in a 20-percent increase in acres 
burned in areas haying camps last spring.” 
Similar reports came from other State for- 
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esters. The regional forester from Missoula, 
Mont., reported at the 1942 House Appro- 
priations Committee hearings that, “In the 
early days of the CCC, the general feeling 
throughout the field units here was that 
it required three enrollees to equal one fire- 
fighter. Today.“ he said, the reverse is 
true. Most supervisors feel that they would 
sooner have one organized 25-enrollee unit 
than 50 to 75 men recruited on the street. 
It is actually heart warming to see how 
efficiently these units operate from the time 
they leave their base camp until they re- 
turn. The general public, too, appreciates 
this fact.” 

The general public today still appreciates 
the CCC record. A nationwide Gallup poll 
released August 28, 1961, showed 80 percent 
of the public that was polled, was in favor 
of the CCC-type YCC program. 

Although the CCC is no longer in exist- 
ence, its legacy, the conservation camp, is 
profitably still with us, Several States, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania and Michigan, have 
made excellent use of conservation camps 
staffed by underprivileged and delinquent 
youths. Also, Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man testified before the Senate Committee 
that, “Establishment and management of 
camps of all sizes, up to 500 men, is a routine 
operation for the Forest Service. Several 
large camps, 25 to 100 men, are presently 
operated on regular conservation programs.” 

Secretary Freeman has listed a breakdown 
of the backlog to be done on national forests. 
“The types of work involved,” he said, “in- 
clude timber stand improvement, reforesta- 
tion, recreation area development, fire haz- 
ard reduction, trail construction and 
maintenance, fishing stream and lake im- 
provement, wildlife habitat improvement, 
range water development, range, boundary 
and other fence construction and mainte- 
nance, and national forests boundary line 
maintenance. 

“This is broken down in terms of numbers 
of man-years, and total out as a total of 
293,700 man-years of inventoried and pre- 
pared work projects.” 

Over a 10-year period, Secretary Freeman 
said there would be 405,700 man-years of 
work on the national forests, the equivalent 
of 41,000 jobs annually on a 10-year basis. 
Secretary Udall listed 448,760 man-years of 
work on Department of Interior lands, which 
is the equivalent of 45,000 jobs annually on a 
10-year basis. Together they total over 
850,000 man-years of significant conserva- 
tion work—86,000 jobs annually for 10 years. 
The State forester of Pennsylvania estimated 
a total of 16,000 man-years of work backlog 
on his State’s forests alone. If you totaled 
the conservation work backlog of all the 
Federal agencies and that of the agencies of 
the 50 State governments, you would get an 
astronomical sum of conservation work that 
must be done. 

Some middle-of-the-road Senators and 
Representatives contend that we should try 
the President's small pilot YCO program if we 
have to try any program at all. They say 
we will experiment and see if a CCC type 
program will work today before we go ahead 
and waste money. 

Many people, including prominent Sena- 
tors and Secretary Freeman, feel that the 
old CCC provided 10 years of experience upon 
which we can rely. And, as was mentioned, 
successful conservation camps on a small 
scale have been operating for several years 
now. Both Secretary Freeman and the Presi- 
dent's brother, Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, testified before the Senate commit- 
tee that the smali pilot program was recom- 
mended largely because the administration 
was trying to balance the budget. 

Most people fail to realize though, that the 
Forest Service is one of the few Government 
agencies that operates in the black year after 
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year and returns money to the Treasury. Its 
spending can be considered investing. As 
Secretary Freeman testified, “By rough rule 
of thumb, $3,000 invested in timber stand 
improvements, would bring back with- 
in 10 years approximately $5,000 to the Fed- 
eral Government.” The appropriation for 
a YCC would be an investment, not an ex- 
penditure. Certainly, most of the returns 
will not be direct dollar returns as in the 
case of the Forest Service. But in the long 
run, we would come out ahead with more 
recreation facilities, improved and re- 
habilitated soil and grasslands, better erosion 
control, improved watersheds, and a corps of 
useful citizens. If we put these problems 
off until some indefinite future date, the 
value of our resources will have depreciated 
tremendously from lack of care, and the 
cost to rehabilitate them may then be far 
beyond our means and we may be too late. 

Still, the anti-YCC'ers contend, The pro- 
gram would cost a lot of money,” and as 
Judge Mary Conway Kohier (15 years ex- 
perience in San Francisco with the juvenile 
court and presently a consultant to the 
Taconic Foundation in New York City) testi- 
fied, “New York would gobble up the whole 
appropriation very shortly.” 

First, as the Senate bill is set up, New 
York would not receive the entire appropria- 
tion, although without a doubt New York 
City could use all the money it can get. 
Secondly, if the youth problem is so great in 
New York, then certainly this calls for even 
greater measures if we are to find a way to 
help solve the youth problem on a nation- 
wide scale. 

“Well, anyway,” says the anti-YCC’ers 
“many young men who are not able to find 
useful work enlist in the Armed Forces 
= + + the fulfillment of one’s military sery- 
vice at an early age will enable these young 
men to accept employment in private in- 
dustry without the likelihood of a subse- 
quent interruption of their careers.“ 
With motorized equipment and the many 
applications of electronics in every field of 
military activity, a young man who serves 
in the Armed Forces has a unique oppor- 
tunity to acquire skills that will serve him 
well throughout his later life.” 

How wonderful that statement would be 
if it applied to the people the YCC would 
be trying to help. Our Armed Forces require 
enlistees to pass an examination before they 
will even consider boys for the specialized 
training programs. A recruiter told me, “It 
is doubtful that a boy who did not graduate 
from high school could pass the test.” 

Secondly, even boys who do pass the test 
do not always get the training they had hoped 
for. There are more qualifying for training 
than there are facilities and instructors to 
train them. Again, the training is geared to 
a particular branch of the Armed Forces and 
its needs and is usually a type of training 
useful only to the Armed Forces, 

Thirdly, and most important, about a 
fourth or more of the boys who would be 
helped by the YCC program, those 16 years 
old, are ineligible to join the Armed Forces. 
Also, 17-year-old boys cannot enlist in the 
military without their parents consent, and 
many remain unemployed until they are 18 
and can enlist without parent’s consent. 

Nor should our Armed Forces become n 
dumping ground for immature, unemployed 
youth, where, it is hoped, that something 
miraculous might happen to the boys to 
make civilian life easier for them when they 
get out. Our Armed Forces has as one of its 
primary purposes, the job of fashioning fight- 
ing men out of its recruits. It also trains 
as many personnel as it needs to do its spe- 
cialized jobs. Its purpose in peacetime is 
to have trained fighting men and other per- 
sonnel ready in “cold storage” in event of a 
war. It is not a catchall for the young, 
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unemployed people of our country, Nor 
should it be. 

Many young people concur that every able- 
bodied young man should serve a period in 
the Armed Forces to be trained and pre- 
pared to serve his country in time of need. 
However, the military training lasts for a 
period of 8 weeks. After that, according to 
young men who have been there, if the en- 
listee or draftee is not employed at a spe- 
clalized task, most of his duty consists of 
keeping the barracks and his equipment in 
shape, policing the campgrounds, kitchen 
duty, guard duty, and other nondescript 
chores that have been created to give him 
something to do. Otherwise, today’s peace- 
time soldier wastes much valuable time wait- 
ing his turn to perform one of these tasks. 

Many have suggested that after the Armed 
Forces’ trainees have received their military 
instruction, that the Armed Forces put the 
boys to work saving our vital natural re- 
sources. This work could be performed in 
conjunction with the Agriculture and In- 
terior Departments. The old CCC camps 
were under administrative supervision of the 
Army. The field work they did was under 
the direction of the agency to which the in- 
dividual camp was assigned. Some people 
say this arrangement did not always work 
out too well. In view of the CCC's accom- 
plishments, if we could make any future 
youth conservation corps work as well, our 
achievement would be considerable. 

A package deal offering completion of mili- 
tary obligation and the chance to perform 
useful, meaningful conservation work prob- 
ably would have a far greater appeal to 
many of our youth who now join the Armed 
Forces because it is the only thing that I can 
do, or because I might as well get it over 
with. And yet these boys have not lost their 
patriotism. It is just that the separate seg- 
ments of our society, education-wise and de- 
tense-wise, have not joined together to help 
our youth work out solutions to the many 
pressing problems of their uncertain future 
and present economic plight. 

Then there is the argument that, No mat- 
ter how influential a YCC is on a boy, he has 
to go back to the detrimental influences of 
the environment which he has temporarily 
escaped.” In the YCC a boy would be given 
a chance to learn useful work, to feel valu- 
able and useful himself, and to learn to work 
together and live together with others. In 
his formative years he would be given the 
Opportunity to mature in a decent environ- 
ment. To pacify the anti-YCC’ers, perhaps 
we should leave the boys in the slums to 
grow bitter against society which they feel 
has rejected them. 

We must begin now to provide programs 
in which youth can learn to help themselves. 
During the decade of the 1960's, studies by 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare show that 7% million boys and girls 
will drop out of school before achieving high 
school graduation. Yet, while the number 
of youths in the labor force is and will be 
increasing sharply, the number of jobs avail- 
able to beginning workers, under the impact 
of automation is not increasing and indeed 
may be declining. In the last 13 years mate- 
rial goods output increased 67 percent, and 
the population rose by 36% million; but 
efficiency has risen to the point where a 
single U.S. worker can produce enough food 
and goods to supply 7 persons—and the 
number of workers needed in industry and 
agriculture has dropped 1.7 million. 
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23,000 on farms that will have an income of 
$1,500 or better.“ 

Because we have failed in our job to teach 
the value of self discipline and hard work, 
and because the belief in “opportunity for 
everyone” has been shattered for the youth 
in marginal existence, anti-social commu- 
nities which have been allowed to grow like 
internal cancer in our slums, rural areas, 
and economically depressed areas, we have 
failed to instill the spirit of good citizenship 
in these young people. We have failed to 
build faith in our democracy and our Gov- 
ernment, and thus we automatically leave 
these neglected young people prey to the vul- 
tures of crime and even communism. 

Must we also wait until our resource and 
recreation problems grow worse? We could 
attack and lick both problems now—with a 
YCC as we once did with the CCC. 

Still people raise their voice in protest, 
“The YCC will cost money, plenty of money.” 
Every year the American public invests mil- 
lions of dollars to educate young people. 
The purpose of that education is to prepare 
constructive, taxpaying citizens. When stu- 
dents leave school after we have made such 
an investment, whether they have completed 
high school or not, and step not into a 
world of opportunity, but into a world of 
unemployment for which they are not pre- 
pared, there is not only a danger of losing 
the investment, but of placing our youth in 
the ledger as “tax receivers” rather than 
“taxpayers.” This is exactly what has been 
happening in many parts of our country. 

The youth unemployment problem and 
the conservation problem are presently two 
of the outstandingly weak links in the chain 
of domestic strength of our Nation. Criti- 
cism notwithstanding a Youth Conservation 
Corps program could forge two powerful links 
to keep the chain strong—our youth, strong, 
hardworking and patriotic, and our re- 
sources, well cared for and the show-piece 
gems of nature. 

Meanwhile, the trees planted by our first 
Civilian Conservation Corps of now aging, 
useful citizens, stand now as forests and 
continue to reach for the sun. To us, those 
trees and the young men who planted them 
present an inspiring symbol of the resource- 
ful American way of doing things, 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Enact Legisla- 
tion Granting Certain Pensions to Vet- 
erans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolutions adopted 
by the General Court of Massachusetts: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
or THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION GRANTING CERTAIN PENSIONS TO VET- 
ERANS OF WORLD War I 
Whereas it has been the policy of the 

United States to assist its veterans by grant- 

ing them a pension, in consideration of their 

services in the Armed Forces of their coun- 
try in time of war; and 
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Whereas there has been no general pension 
granted to veterans of World War I: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation grant- 
ing a pension of $100 a month to veterans 
of World War I; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of the Congress, to each member 
thereof from this commonwealth, and to 
each member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

House of representatives, adopted, March 
22, 1962. 

Wri C. MAIERS, 
Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, March 27, 

1962. 


Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


H.R. 9900 Can Make the President a 
Dictator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
currently holding hearings on H.R. 9900, 
which the President calls the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. One of the things 
this bill will do is expand the power of 
the President and take some very vital 
rights away from the American citizen. 

I am pleased to enclose a letter sent 
me by the president of the Association of 
the Customs Bar together with a memo- 
randum on certain aspects of the bill. 

I want to commend the Association of 
the Customs Bar for studying the bill 
and taking a stand on it. 

MEMORANDUM OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Customs BAR IN OPPOSITION TO PROVISIONS 
or H.R. 9900 WHICH WOULD LIMTT, CURTAIL, 
OR ELIMINATE ADEQUATE PUBLIC NOTICE TO 
INTERESTED PARTIES, PUBLIC HEARINGS, OR 
DEPRIVE INTERESTED PARTIES OF OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR COMPLETE JUDICIAL REVEW 
SUMMARY OF COMMENTS AND RECOMMEN- 

DATIONS 

Provisions of section 221(c), 223, 248(b) 
(2), and (o) (1) and (2), 306 change existing 
law by restricting or eliminating public hear- 
ings in connection with negotiations of trade 
agreements, peril point, and escape clause 
investigations, and section 404 which would 
deny judicial review of Executive or adminis- 
trative action which would be taken under 
title IT of HR. 9900, and would also deny 
judicial review retroactively of Executive 
or administrative acts taken under exist- 
ing law. 

The Association of the Customs Bar recom- 
mends that the aforesaid sections of HR. 
9900 be amended or deleted as necessary, to 
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H.R. 9900—TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


H.R. 9900 proposes legislation by the 
Congress to the President of broad, sweep- 
ing powers to reduce or eliminate duties 
on imports into the United States. The 
bill sharply modifies the requirements of 
present law for public hearings and full 
opportunity for interested parties to pre- 
sent their views prior to action. Said 
bill, furthermore, includes an eyen more 
drastic change in past and present law by 
proposing in section 404 to make actions by 
the President thereunder or by administra- 
tive agencies in administering the law, final 
and conclusive and not subject to judicial 
review. 

Finally, the bill would vest power in the 
President to modify or change trade agree- 
ments entered into under prior laws and in- 
cludes sweeping provision in section 248(b) 
(2) and section 248(c) (1) and (2) that 
compliance with procedures or actions taken 
under previous laws shall be considered as 
having been taken under the provisions of 
H.R. 9900. 

The power under the Constitution to lay 
and collect duties is clearly vested in the 
Congress under article 1, section 8, clause 3, 

as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The Congress shall have Power to 
Lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and 
Excises * * * but all Duties, Imposts and 
Excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States;” 

Powers, purported to be delegated to the 
President to reduce or remove duties are 
clearly, therefore, delegations by the Con- 
gress. Under well established principles of 
law, any such delegation must be based on 
clearly defined “yardsticks” or limitations 
on the agent or agency named by the Con- 
gress, Clearly, also, under the historic sepa- 
ration of powers under our form of Govern- 
ment, there must exist a method to prevent 
abuse or disregard of delegated powers. His- 
torically, correction of such abuse or disre- 
gard has been provided through court re- 
view. The association believes that court 
review is essential, and should be main- 
tained. 

Ample precedents exist for delegation of 
tariff powers by the Congress to the Presi- 
dent. In the area of trade agreements with 
foreign countries, particularly, the Congress, 
as far back as 1934, delegated such authority 
to the President, which authority has been 
extended by successive acts, the latest of 
which will expire on June 30, 1962. 
Throughout all of such prior onal 
acts, each delegation of power has been ac- 
companied by clear, concise requirements of 
public notice, public hearing with opportu- 
nity of interested parties to appear and be 
heard, and full Judicial review. 

The importance of judicial review is illus- 
trated by the many instances in which action 
by the President and/or Administrative 
Agencies named to assist him in exercising 
his delegated powers under trade agreement 
legislation have been brought before the 
courts. (See eg. annotations 19 ESC 13.51 
and cases cited in note 1 below.) Examples 
are found in recent cases, one brought by an 
American manufacturer contesting the re- 
duction in duty by trade agreement action on 
certain tuna fish (Star Kist Foods, Inc. v. 
United States, 47 CCPA 52, C. AD. 728; 275 F. 
2d 472), and the other an action brought by 
an importer protesting against a proclaimed 
Increase in duty by trade agreement action 
on certain bicycles (United States v. Schmidt, 
Pritchard & Co. et al (1960) 47 CCPA 152, 
OAD. 750, aff’g. 41 C. C R. 108, CD. 2029, 
Cert. den. (1960) 364 U.S. 919). In the latter 
case the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, in reviewing a decision by the U.S, 
Customs Court, unanimously held that the 
President had exceeded powers delegated to 
him under trade agreements legislation, and 
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his action in attempting to proclaim an in- 
crease in duties was, therefore, illegal, null 
and void. 

Noreg 1. The constitutionality of the Trade 
Agreements Law was reviewed in the Star 
Kist Foods, Inc. case, supra, Earlier deci- 
sions dealing with constitutional issues 
were: Fletcher v. United States (1937) 25 
CCPA 195, 92 F. 2d 713; Wislar v. United 
States (1938) 26 CCPA 138, 97 F. 2d 152, Cert, 
den. 305 U.S. 628. 

The President's authority to negdtiate a 
preferential trade agreement with Cuba was 
reviewed in Von Damm v. United States 
(1937) 25 CCPA 97, 90 F. 2d 263, Cert. den. 
302 U.S. 722. 

By the powers delegated to him in HR. 
9900, the President could apparently trans- 
fer a product from one tariff paragraph to 
another, and such action would not be sub- 
ject to judicial review, even though existing 
trade agreements could be involved. Under 
existing law trade agreement concessions 50 
made are Illegal, and were so declared by 
the courts, see cases cited In note 2, below. 

Note 2. United States v. Canadian National 
Railways (1942) 29 CCPA 272, C.A.D. 202; 
Atlanta Trading Corp. v. United States (1954) 
42 CCPA 90, C.A.D. 577; United States v. Cur- 
ley-Bates Co. (1958) 46 CCPA 14, C.A.D. 688; 
E. Dillingham, Inc., et ano v. United States 
(1961) CAD. 762, 48 CCPA—. 

The provisions of section 404 of H.R. 9900, 
would bar future correction of unwarranted 
action by the President or administrative 
agencies in exercising delegated powers un- 
der trade agreement legislation. The clearly 
expressed intention of the Congress and the 
judicial construction by the courts that all 
interested parties have a right to challénge 
illegal action and obtain redress therefor, 
would thus be seriously endangered, if not 
completely removed. 

Retroactive elimination of judicial review 
of prior Executive acts is contemplated un- 
der section 248 which incorporates by ref- 
erence previous actions of the President and 
administrative agencies in administering 
trade agreement laws made under authority 
of Congress. 

The following language of 248(b)(2) and 
(e) (1) and (2) is clearly intended to deprive 
importers or domestic manufacturers of the 
right to maintain their present position 
under existing law to judicially, or otherwise 
challenge, the Executive Department's find- 


“ings or decisions, implementing or proclaim- 


ing customs concessions under trade agree- 
ments: 

The following are repealed: 

5 * + * >. 

(b) Sections 2 through 4 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to amend the Tarif Act of 
1930", approved June 12, 1934, as amended 
(19 U.S.C. 1352, 1353, and 1354). Notwith- 
standing such appeal— 

>. > * > » 

(2) compliance prior to July 1, 1962, with 
any of the procedures of section 4 of that 
act shall be considered compliance with any 
comparable procedures of section 221 of this 
Act. Note 3. 

Nore 3—The United States Code of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals took jurisdiction of 
a question raised by an importer where the 
President had not furnished reasonable pub- 
lic notice of an intention to negotiate a 
trade agreement. Aris Gloves, Inc. v. U.S. 
(1958) 46 CCPA. 41 CAD. 693. 

(e) The Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1360-1367). 
Notwithstanding such repeal— 

(1) action taken by the President prior to 
July 1, 1962, under section 6 of that Act 
shall be considered as having been taken by 
the President under section 231 of this Act; 

(2) any proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent under section 7 of that Act in effect on 
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July 30, 1962 shall be considered as having 
been issued by the President under section 
351 of this Act,” 

Sec. 248, without complete judicial review, 
leaves the citizen helpless to protest against 
existing proclamations or decisions made by 
the Executive and Administrative Depart- 
ments. 

Not only does H.R. 9900 seek to eliminate 
judicial review but also attempts to abolish 
the right of the citizen to be heard in public 
hearings conducted by administrative or leg- 
islative agencies charged with the execution 
and administration of the law. 

Under section 7 of existing law, public 
hearings are required to be held by the Tariff 
Commission in the conduct of escape clause 
investigations. Sections 305 and 306 of H.R. 
9900 do not provide for the continuance of 
such public hearings. ` 

Also the existing right of interested parties 
to be heard in connection with peril point 
investigations under existing law is modified 
in H.R. 9900 so as to make such hearings 
merely permissive rather than mandatory. 
The language of section 221(c) of the bill 
should be amended to require the Tariff 
Commission to conduct such hearings. 

Similar language should also be incorpo- 
rated into section 223 of the bill to require 
that public hearings be held prior to enter- 
ing into trade agreement negotiations. 

For the foregoing reasons, the following 
amendments to the bill, H.R. 9900, are re- 
spectfully suggested: 

1. Section 221(c), page 7, line 10, change 
the word “may” to shall“ so that the pro- 
vision will read as follows: 

“(cj In the course of preparing such ad- 
vice, the Tariff Commission shall hold hear- 
ings, giving reasonable public notice thereof, 
to afford opportunity for interested persons 
to be present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard.” 

2. Section 223, page 8, line 9—Before the 
word “after” Insert “including public hear- 
ings”, so that the said section will read as 
follows: 

“Before entering into negotiations for any 
trade agreement under this title, the Presi- 
dent shall afford an opportunity, including 
public hearings, after reasonable public 
notice, for any interested person to present 
his views, including views on the reservation 
of any article from the negotiations". 

3. Section 248(b), page 17—Delete subsec- 
tion (2), lines 12 to 15, inclusive, reading 
as follows: 

“(2) compliance prior to July 1, 1962, 
with any of the procedures of section 4 of 
that Act shall be considered compliance with 
any comparable procedures of section 221 
of this Act.” 

4. Section 248(c), page 17—Delete the fol- 
lowing matter beginning on line 17 to and 
including page 18, line 9: 

(I) action taken by the President prior 
to July 1, 1962, under section 5 of that Act 
shall be considered as having been taken by 
ne President under Section 231 of this Act; 
an 

“(2) any proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent under section 7 of that Act in effect 
on July 30, 1962, shall be considered as hav- 
ing been issued by the President under sec- 
tion 351 of this Act, except that, in the case 
of any proclamation issued more than three 
years prior to the effective date of this Act. 
the termination date for the purpose of sec- 
tion 351(c) of this Act shall be one year 
after the effective date of this Act.” 

5. Section 306, page 23, following line 18— 
Insert a new subdivision (c) to read as 
follows: 

(e) In the course of preparing such ad- 
vice, the Tariff Commission shall hold hear- 
ings giving reasonable public notice thereof 
and afford opportunity for interested parties 
Pe present, to produce evidence, and be 

eard." 


1962 


6. Section 404—Delete the following words 
at page 58 on lines 17 and 18 in subsection 
(a): 

“Determinations required to be made by 
the President under title IT of this Act and” 
and on lines 20 and 21; 

“or in making determinations with respect 
to extraordinary relief”. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Customs Bar. 


President. 


By 
Marca 22, 1962. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

, SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of p shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recor shall be printed in 6% - point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted, These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
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the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished,—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The ent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix, The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 


arran ent in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 


The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
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dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters. -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
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Supreme Court Decision on 
Apportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Dangerous Decision,” 
published in the Arizona Republic of 
March 28, 1962. The editorial relates to 
the decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court last week, in which the Court 
sought to intrude itself a little more into 
the business of the States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DANGEROUS DECISION 

The US. Supreme Court has again proved 
that the US. Constitution means what the 
Court says it means, and it means that only 
until the Court changes its mind, In the 
Tennessee legislative election case, decided 
Monday, the High Court completely reversed 
the decision it rendered in 1946. The same 
Constitution applies in 1962 that applied in 
1946. But in 1946, the Supreme Court held 
the Constitution did not give Federal courts 
the right to review the manner in which 
seats are apportioned by a State legislature; 
Monday it held the Constitution does pro- 
vide that right. 

The Tennessee case involves a matter of 
great importance; namely the gradual disen- 
franchisement of city voters. Despite the 
movement of its population from the farms 
to the cities, Tennessee still uses the same 
legislative districting plan that it used 60 
years ago. Consequently the relative strength 
of rural voters has grown tremendously and 
the Tennessee legislature is dominated by 
representatives from the agricultural areas, 
who have a penchant for neglecting the 
needs of the cities. 

This is, of course, an obvious violation of 
the principle of proportional representation. 
A farmer's vote should be worth no more 
than a city resident's vote, and vice versa. 
Eut instead of using local means of changing 
the complexion of the legislative, the cities 
of Tennessee sought relief from the Federal 
Court. Quite wisely, we believe, the Court 
refused to interfere in a strictly State matter. 
But on appeal, the U.S. Supreme Court said 
the lower court had the right to interfere, 
and instructed it to do so. The country can 
only await the outcome of this new litiga- 
tion. * 5 

Had the U.S. Supreme Court been ruling 
on a congressional election case, the mat- 
ter might have been different. For Federal 
agencies do have authority in national af- 
fairs. But the election of a State legisla- 
ture is a matter for the State itself to decide. 
If the urban citizens of Tennessee were dis- 
criminated against, they had the power to 
rewrite the State constitution and redistrib- 
ute legislative power. But when the Federal 
Government moves into what Justice Frank- 
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furter once called “this political thicket,” it 
endangers the entire principle of States 
rights. 

The situation in Arizona is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that in Tennessee, although 
here, too, the legislature is dominated by 
the small or rural counties. Our State con- 
stitution provides for a revision of the mem- 
bership of the State house of representa- 
tives every 4 years. As city population grows, 
so does the strength of the cities in the 
house. This principle does not apply to the 
senate, but if the Arizona voters don’t like 
the apportionment in the senate, they can 
change it—and there is a fair chance they 
will do that very thing. But they won't ex- 
pect the Warren Court to solve their po- 
litical problems for them. 

The danger of such decisions by the Su- 
preme Court Is, it seems to us, obvious. Even 
if you give the Court every allowance for 
good intentions, you still come down to the 
fact that the Constitution can't mean one 
thing today and another tomorrow—at least 
it can't if we are to have a government of 
law and not of men. As certainly as the 
sun rises in the east, the day will come when 
men whose intentions are not good will sit 
on the highest Court of the land. Then, 
buttressed by such decisions as this one, 
they will be able to turn the Constitution 
into an instrument for the enslavement of 
the people who now place thelr trust in it. 

If the liberal establishment, for which 
the Warren Court so often speaks, wants to 
change the Constitution, it should do so 
openly. The people are sovereign, and their 
votes can settle the issue. But changing 
the Constitution by judicial interpretation, 
as the Court is doing, can only destroy the 
Republic, 


Hon. John W. Murphy 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of the Honorable John W. Murphy, 
chief Federal judge of the middle Penn- 
sylvania district court, removes a dis- 
tinguished jurist, not from the State, but 
from the entire country. 

It was my good fortune to know Judge 
Murphy for many years, and to have 
served with him in this great body, the 
House of Represehtatives, for 3 years. 

One of the great marks of this man 
was his ability to be impartial and fair 
in all of his dealings, be it in the court- 
room as a prosecutor or later as a judge. 
I have known few men who possessed the 
courage and wisdom displayed at all 
times by Judge Murphy. 

Truly, Judge Murphy was a self-made 
man. He started earning money as a 
breakerboy in anthracite mine in his 
hometown of Avoca, Luzerne County. 
After graduation from his hometown 


high school, he continued his studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania where he 
received a bachelor of science degree in 
1926 and a law degree 3 years later. 

Active in politics in his State, he came 
to this great body, the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1943, and served with dis- 
tinction. Former President Harry Tru- 
man recognized John’s great abilities and 
appointed him to the Federal courts to 
serve in the middle Pennsylvania district. 

His knowledge of the law was recog- 
nized nationwide, as he served on the 
board at the university school of law and 
also participated in a number of semi- 
nars at leading universities of the coun- 
try. Judge Murphy also served on the 
Committee on Operation of the Jury 
System in the U.S. Courts for the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States. 

All of us join in extending deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Ella, and their two 
daughters and two sons. 


Government by Extremism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, to- 
day there is much name-calling and 
finger pointing on the question of who 
is an extremist. And we do have 
among us extremists of both the right 
and the left—the former advocating 
courses which would lead to totalitarian- 
ism and the latter preaching steps down 
the road to socialism. 

But Editor David Lawrence, of U.S. 
News & World Report observes with 
great truth in his column featured in the 
April 2 issue of that respected publica- 
tion that the real extremists—those who 
are most to be feared—are those in pub- 
lic office who would disregard the Con- 
stitution. He further identifies them 
as those who would ignore the rights of 
States and the people specifically re- 
served to them by the Constitution, who 
would substitute executive orders for the 
laws of Congress and who would circum- 
vent the clear provisions of the Consti- 
tution setting forth the procedures for 
its amendment. Mr. Lawrence writes: 

This is government by emotlon—by ex- 
tremism. It is not government by a written 
Constitution. 


His observations and conclusions are so 
pertinent to today’s trends and attitudes 
and so sobering to all who will consider 
them with open minds that I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
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text of them be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REAL EXTREMISTS 
(By David Lawrence) 


We hear a good deal nowadays about ex- 
tremists—those who brand as Communists 
other persons who are not Communists. 
Name calling, however, while deplorable, 
doesn’t do as much harm to the American 
people as a whole as do the extremists in 
public office who would disregard the Con- 
stitution. 

For there is a trend today toward circum- 
vention of the Constitution. Scarcely a 
month goes by that some new legislative 
measure or Executive order isn’t proposed 
which seeks to get around the Constitution. 

The argument recently espoused in all 
seriousness as an alibi by some people inside 
and outside Government is that amending 
the Constitution is a laborious and slow 
process. The point is made that times have 
changed and that some of the doctrines of 
past decades in the feld of law have become 
obsolete. 

Oddly enough, that's exactly the excuse 
Nikita Khrushchey gives for abrogating the 
Allied agreements made in 1945 to insure 
unrestricted access to Berlin. He says these 
agreements are outmoded. 

Is it right for one party to an agreement 
to declare arbitrarily that he will no longer 
abide by its terms because he decides it is 
obsolete? 

The people of the Thirteen Original States, 
by a compact with each other, gave up cer- 
tain rights and delegated them to a Central 
Government. All powers not enumerated in 
the Constitution as having been delegated 
to the Federal Government were specifically 
“reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.“ This is the language of the 10th 
amendment. Why is this agreement so per- 
sistently violated? 

If the people at any time wish to change 
the Constitution, it can be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of Congress followed by acts 
of ratification by three-fourths of the States. 

But we hear today that this is too cumber- 
some a method and that it takes too much 
time. Yet some amendments have gone 
through from congressional action to State 
ratification in less than a year. 

The truth is that where there is sub- 
stantial opposition to an amendment, it 
naturally isn’t approved. 

Unfortunately, our record as a nation is 
not clean. The 14th amendment was not 
legally inserted in the Constitution. The 
same Southern States which were considered 
eligible members of the Union when—after 
the Civil War was over—they ratified the 
13th amendment abolishing slavery were then 
punished by Congress for refusing to ratify 
the 14th amendment. Ratification was ac- 
complished by legislative coercion of the 
States by Congress and at the point of the 
bayonet by armed forces stationed in the 
State legislatures. Yet this same 14th amend- 
ment is the basis of most of the Executive 
orders on civil rights today. The Supreme 
Court has never consented to pass upon the 
validity of the method used to ratify the 
14th amendment, though the Court has ac- 
cepted cases challenging the validity of other 
amendments. 

Recently a new trend toward usurpation 
of power has arisen. It seeks by Executive 
order, or by the passage of new laws, to 
thwart or ignore the plainly written pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

President Kennedy sent a bill to Con- 
gress a few weeks ago proposing a far- 
reaching change in the handling of tariffs. 
The Executive would fix the duties and com- 
modity quotas—a power granted by the 
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Constitution only to Congress. The bill, 
now before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, provides, moreover, that présidential 
determinations “shall be final and conclusive 
and shall not be subject to review by any 
court.“ 

Why should the people be deprived of 
judicial review when they are the victims of 
iHegality in the application of trade laws? 

Also the Kennedy administration has Just 
signed treaties with 24 countries on trade 
relations, but does not intend to submit 
these agreements to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion by a two-thirds vote. 

Executive orders have been issued, more- 
over, in civil rights matters, on many of which 
Congress itself has refused to pass laws. 
Thus, by Executive order, purchase contracts 
for goods or services can be withheld by the 
Government from any business which refuses 
to accept the Government's dictation as to 
the number of employees of a particular color 
that the contractor or subcontractor may 
hire. 

It certainly is a form of extremism to sub- 
stitute Executive orders for the laws of 
Congress. 

Extremism is bred by extremism. We would 
have less trouble with the malcontents in 
our midst if the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution were observed. 

If the method of amending the document 
is too cumbersome, let the people by the con- 
stitutional method change it. But let's face 
the fact that new extremists have arisen 
who believe that the Executive order can cir- 
cumvent the Constitution if the stated ob- 
jective merely has popular appeal, This is 
government by emotion—by extremism. It 
is not government by a written constitution. 


Plight of the Cotton Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Georgia, Mr. TAL- 
mance, at the annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute in Palm Beach, Fla., on Saturday, 
March 31, 1962. Senator TALMADGE 
made a penetrating analysis of many 
of the problems facing the textile in- 
dustry, and his address was extremely 
well received by those attending the con- 
vention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text oF REMARKS or U.S. SENATOR HERMAN 
E. TALMADGE, or GEORGIA, BEFORE THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURING INSTITUTE AT PALM BEACH, 
Fl. A., SATURDAY, Marcu 31, 1962 
My friends, I have a deep appreciation for 

this great and vital industry whose guidance 

rests in your hands. It is inescapable, for 

I'm a Georgian. 

It is your industry in which some 95,000 
Georgians earn their daily bread. 

It is your industry to which more than 
85,000 Georgia cotton farmers sell their 
product. 

It is your industry that keys countless 
other industries and businesses to such an 
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extent that perhaps there isn’t a Georgia 
family whose welfare isn't affected by your 
activity. 

The conclusion is clear. As a Member of 
the U.S. Senate, any contribution I might 
make for the benefit of your industry will 
be also a contribution to the welfare of the 
State I have the honor to serve. 

To go a step further, however, let me say 
Isincerely believe that any contribution that 
anyone might make for this essential indus- 
try will stand as a contribution to the wel- 
fare of our Nation. 

And this view, you can be assured, is being 
taken by my colleagues in the Senate. Be- 
lieve me, your industry is not without friends 
in the Congress. This fact has been dem- 
onstrated in an unusually unique and effec- 
tive way in both Houses of the Congress dur- 
ing the past year or 80. 

There is a growing awareness of the un- 
sound, unfair, and intolerable situation the 
American textile industry has been plunged 
into by Government policies, 

Here we have an industry that virtually 
stands alone as a showcase of the American 
concept of free enterprise, yet one that has 
been damaged by cumulative Government 
policies that can be characterized charitably 
as careless but more accurately as stupid. 

Since World War U we have seen the 
American textile industry retain its basic 
competitiveness, continue to turn out su- 
perior products at minimum prices, place 
on the market the results of the most mod- 
ern research, meet consumer demands, and 
then find itself in trouble. Why? 

We have seen textile jobs fall from more 
than one and a quarter million in 1947 to 
around 840,000 today. Production of cotton 
goods has plummeted. Prices have shrunk. 
Profits have fallen. Textile mill stocks are 
selling below their book value. Why? 

That's the big question, ladies and gentle- 
men. Why? 

The answer, or rather the explanation for 
this incredible, shocking situation, is to be 
found where our national policymakers 
gather. 

The American textile industry, moreso 
than any other industry, has had to live 
and try to grow trussed in a governmental 
straitjacket, This happened, not because 
it had become unruly or ugly or dangerous, 
but primarily because the attendant—the 
policymaker—was unwilling to face up to 
the facts and deal with them intelligently. 

You will remember that a few years ago 
the U.S. Senate established a spe- 
cial subcommittee to investigate everything 
that has happened to the industry. And the 
conclusion, in essence, was that most of its 
problems stemmed from Government pol- 
icies and, by the same token, solutions 
would have to come from Government 
action, f 

A start in this direction was made just 
about a year ago. You will recall tħat my 
colleague from Rhode Island, the Honor- 
able JOHN O. Pastore, reactiyated his Tex- 
tile Study Committee to update all pertinent 
information and renewed its recommenda- 
tions to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In turn, President Kennedy took some 
rather unprecedented steps to move in on 
some of the basic problems of this industry, 
particularly as they relate to policies of Gov- 
ernment. He appointed a special Cabinet- 
level committee, headed by the Secretary of 
Commerce, to explore the situation and make 
recommendations to him. An interagency 
textile subcommittee was formed, headed by 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce. For 
a period of months there was intensive ac- 
tivity in the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, given full support and encouragement 
by those of us in the Congress, and aimed at 
coming up with a plan of action. 

It was, and continues to be, an unusual 
situation, Ido not recall a previous instance 
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where any American industry has recelved 
such concentrated interest and attention 
at the highest levels of Government— 
both within the legislative and executive 
branches. It is a tribute to the national 
significance of your industry and to the 
manner in which you and your representa- 
tives have gained public understanding and 
recognition for your situation. 

The result, of course, was the so-called 
President's textile program, and the steps 
that have been taken under it. 

Now, I would like to convey to you an 
assessment of what has been done and what 
remains to be done for the President's pro- 
gram to become genuinely meaningful to the 
industry and to the Nation. And I can as- 
sure you that most, if not all, of my views 
are shared by my colleagues in the U.S. Sen- 
ate and our friends in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

First, the Treasury Department's action in 
having the Internal Revenue Service revise 
the depreciation schedules for the textile and 
apparel industries represents a concrete con- 
tribution toward strengthening the industry. 
This, coupled with an investment incen- 
tive proposal in the pending tax bill, can 
be regarded as an important plus, and I am 
sure is already stimulating new interest in 
plant improvement and modernization. This 
is an objective you have sought for years, 
and its attainment is a major victory. 

Then there were the international trade 
arrangements, dealing only with cotton tex- 
tules, with which you are familiar and which 
certainly appear to become another plus, 
My colleagues and I, however, are fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that the international 
arrangements will stand or fall upon the 
character of enforcement given by our Goy- 
ernment. 

There must be no loopholes. There must 
be strict adherence to the terms and intent 
of the arrangements. There must be no de- 


parture from the position that, first and - 


-foremost, the interests of the American tex- 
tile industry must be served. 

Those of us who have watched closely the 
development of these arrangements are en- 
couraged by recent actions of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in enforcing its rights under the 
program. Such positive action, right now 
in the beginning, is vital as a signal to the 
rest of the world that the United States 
means business, In all candor, I must say 
that this is a new and strange departure 
for our Government, and I hope it isn't too 
good to last, 

Now, I understand there are some indica- 
tions that the administration will move 
shortly in an effort to bring some order to 
free world trade in fibers other than cotton— 
woolens, worsted, manmade fibers, and silk. 
This is essential. There was never the 
slightest indication in the President's pro- 
gram that it was to apply only to cotton 
products, important as they are. 

The textile industry of the world today is 
so complex, 60 interrelated, that a partial 
solution will create distortions that will 
plague both you and the Government from 
now on. The problem is not resolved on the 
basis of a piccemeal solution, and those of 
us in the Congress will not rest on the sub- 
ject until there is action across the board. 

Many of us in the Congress share a view 
widely held in this audience. That is, if the 
Office cf Emergency Planning were to rule 
favorably on the case now pending before 
it, the way would be clear for the President 
to deal quickly and forthrightly with prob- 
lems on all fibers. In fact, the authority 
given to him by such an action would make 
it much easier and simpler for him to do 
whatever Is necessary to complete his textile 
progrim. 

It should be remembered that one aspect 
ot the international ts concerned 
a change in attitude by the nations in the 
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European Common Market toward Asian tex- 
tile exports. The Europeans have been keep- 
ing their doors closed to the Japanese and 
Asian output. They let the U.S, market bear 
the brunt of the low-wage imports from 
these countries. 

It is to the credit of U.S, negotiators that 
they were able to persuade the Common Mar- 
ket countries to lessen the Asian pressure on 
the United States by opening up their mar- 
kets. This facet of the arrangement is of 
vital importance to Japan and the other 
countries of the East, and they make them- 
selves look selfish and ridiculous when they 
threaten not to sign the arrangement if the 
United States takes certain other actions. 

There is no question but that Europe rep- 
resents an important market for American 
industrial and agricultural products. But 
let it mot go unnoticed that the Common 
Market was established in part for the pur- 
pose of protecting the economies of the par- 
ticipating nations against all outsiders, not 
for the purpose of throwing wide open their 
doors to the rest of the world. 

Now let us turn our attention to another 
item of unfinished business as we chronicle 
the results of the administration program 
for dealing with the Nation's textile import 
problem. 

You may recall that last May 2 the 
President's pronouncement included these 
words—and I quote: 

“I have directed the Department of Agri- 
culture to explore and make recommenda- 
tions to eliminate or offset the cost to U.S. 
mills of the adverse differential in raw cot- 
ton costs between domestic and foreign tex- 
tile producers.” 

Almost 3 months later, by direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the raw cotton cost 
differential between U.S. mills and foreign 
mills increased from $30 to $42.50 a bale. 

Those of us in the Congress, and especially 
those of us on the Agriculture Committee of 
the U.S. Senate, were fully aware of the fact 
that a bad situation had worsened. 

It strengthened my conviction that a farm 
bill I had offered to the Senate was on the 
right track. Its purpose was to free the 
farmer to sell his product on a market that 
could seek its own levels under the law of 
supply and demand. It is my view that the 
most efficient and economical way under 
such an arrangement would be to provide 
compensatory payments on basic commodi- 
ties to farmers equal to the difference be- 
tween the market price and 100 percent of 
parity. 

In effect, such a program would have en- 
abled our own textile mills to buy American 
cotton at the prevailing world price, thereby 
eliminating entirely the two-price system. 

In my opinion, it is very unfortunate that 
the regional politics of this whole farm policy 
situation are such that any legislation along 
this line has not been able to gain momen- 
tum, even though there is substantial sup- 
port among many Members of 

This being true, there obviously is only one 
way to comply with the President's directive 
to the Secretary of Agriculture—that is, to 
offset the disparity between the United States 
and world prices for- cotton by placing on all 
cotton product imports a fee equal to the 
difference in price, as reflected by the raw 
cotton export subsidy. 

As you well know, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture made such a recommendation to the 
President; the President acted on the recom- 
mendation by initiating a Tariff Commission 
investigation of the subject; the required 
hearings have been held; and we now await 
the findings and recommendations of that 
body. In my opinion, an undeniably Impres- 
sive case has been made for such an offset 
import fee. 

My friends, let me say this, simply and 
clearly, for one and all, including our friends 
in Japan, to understand: The cotton cost 
equalization fee must be established. 
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And, at the risk of digressing, let me just 
say another word about our Japanese friends, 

Personally, I resented very much the Japa- 
nese textile industry's intervention in the 
section 22 case before the Tariff Commission, 
To my way of , this is a case of the 
Japanese interfering with the internal aflairs 
of the United States. 

Many of you here, I am sure, recall the 
efforts we went to in the postwar days to 
help Japan get back on her feet, back in the 
textile business and many other businesses. 
To be sure, Japan's friendehip is important 
tous. But her textile industry went beyond 
the bounds of good order in ralsing a world- 
wide clamor of protest against our Govern- 
ment’s efforts to correct an intolerably unfair 
situation here at home. 

Some press articles would lead us to be- 
lieve that Japan would attempt to frustrate 
the international textile trade arrangements 
if our Government establishes a cotton cost 
offset fee. This is incredible, but should it 
come to pass, I assure you it will not go 
unnoticed on the part of the U.S. Congress. 

I repeat, it is imperative that the raw 
cotton cost equalization fee be established 
as a matter of equity and justice for you 
manufacturers, for the benefit of our cotton 
farmers, and in the interest of the general 
public, 

My interest in this particular issue grows 
out of my official duties. It is my privilege 
to serve on the Finance and the Agriculture 
Committees of the U.S. Senate. And these 
committees have responsibility for helping 
to shape the Nation's foreign trade and farm 
program legislation. 

Within a matter of weeks my committee is 
golng to have an opportunity to examine 
and pass upon proposals for the law under 
which the United States will engage in for- 
eign trade in the years to come. 

The measure we will consider will be 
whatever bill the House of Representatives 
enacts. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mitte, as you know, is presently holding 
hearings on the administration's proposal, 
And there is little likelihood that the admin- 
istration bill as originally drafted will 
emerge from the House without change. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that it 
is in our Nation's best interests for our trade 
legislation to take note of the development 
of the European Economic Community. It 
poses tremendous problems for us, not only 
from an economic standpoint but also with 
respect to Soviet Russia's announced pur- 
pose to use trade as a weapon in the cold war. 

President Kennedy is correct in wishing to 
have a trade law that will permit the United 


growing 
Common Market. It is logical for him to 
seek broader authority to cope with trade 
problems In a fast-changing world situa- 
tion, 

For my part, however, I am gravely con- 
cerned over the failure of provisions in the 
present trade agreement act to protect in- 
dividual American industries from debilitat- 
ing injury as the result of indiscriminate 
im: 


ports. 

It was heartening to see the President, 
only about 10 days ago, approve Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations for higher duties 
on imports of certain and glass. 
This was an occasion where the executive 
branch of the Government permitted the in- 
tent of Congress to be served. This hasn't 
happened too often in recent years; this was 
a refreshing, encouraging change. And I 
hope sincerely it was the beginning of a 
trend. 

It is inconcelvable to me that the Con- 
gress, while fully in accord with the need 
for up-to-date trade machinery, would 
strip away all safeguards against destruc~ 
tion of American industries. 

Our farmers, workers, and investors simply 
cannot be subjected to downward trends in 
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employment, production, sales, prices, and 
profits while inventories, material costs, 
labor costs, and imports go skyward. Not if 
we are to maintain a healthy, expanding, 
and prosperous economy in our land. 

I need not tell you that manufactured 
articles cannot compete under a system of 
free trade where the cost of labor is a para- 
mount factor. Our products just cannot 
compete with those from Europe and Asia 
where their labor costs range from one- 
fourth to one-tenth of ours. 

It is my conviction that the remedy for 
this does not lie in placing unemployed 
American workers and distressed American 
industries on the Government payroll. 
There must be a more reasonable and work- 
able prescription. And it is my opinion that 
the success or failure of President Kennedy’s 
proposed trade expansion program hinges 
upon the safeguards it provides for Ameri- 
can jobs. There is no reason why such 
provisions, thoughtfully and carefully de- 
yeloped, should be inconsistent with the ob- 
jectives of a new trade policy. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNncRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a commit- 
tee could make to our national security 
interests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 
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Marci 24, 1962. 
Congressman FRANK W. BURKE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Burke: I note with in- 
terest the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
15, page A2018. The State Department and 
the Captive Nations, inserted by Edward J. 
Derwinsk!, Congressman from Illinols. I 
believe he and Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD 
are certainly to be commended for their at- 
tempts to pass House Resolution 211. The 
intent of this measure is certainly in accord 
with the finest traditions of our great coun- 
try. Will you please lend any help and 


assistance to these Congressmen who are . 


trying to get this resolution passed and give 
it your active support during this session of 
Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. FISH. 
Rocuester, N.Y.. 
March 19, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHARMAN SMITH: On behalf of the 
Rochester, N.Y. branch of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee, I respectfully request 
your favorable consideration of House Res- 
olution 211 (the Flood resolution) which 
would establish a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Our organization is in favor of a perma- 
nent House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions, 

We fall to understand Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk's opposition to such a commit- 
tee. It would appear that Secretary Rusk 
does not have knowledge of the true situa- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain, especially in 
the Ukraine where the Ukrainian people 
are actively engaged in opposition to and 
struggle against the alien Communist rule 
imposed by Moscow. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM ANDRUSHIN, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Rochester, N.Y. 
Branch. 
RICHMOND ANNEX, CALIF., 
March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We are very 
happy to hear of your efforts to create a Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives, and we wholeheartedly 
support you. 

We are enclosing a copy of our letter to 
Congressman Howard W. SMITH relative to 
House Resolution 211. 

Yours truly, 


ALEXANDER LYSKO, President. 


RICHMOND ANNEX, CALIF., 
March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howanp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: As spokesman 
for our organization, I respectfully request 
your favorable consideration of resolution 
(H. Res. 211) which would create a perma- 
nent Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives, Our reason- 
ing is as follows: 

The Russians make up less than half the 
population of the Soviet Union. The rest 
of the population consists of many different 
nationalities, some small in number, some 
large, but all having different historical 
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backgrounds, languages, and customs from 
those of the Russian people. The Ukrainians 
(40 million) comprise the largest number 
of non-Russians dwelling in the Soviet 
Union. All these non-Russian nationalities 
were once independent, but became victims 
of Russian imperialism. All these subju- 
gated peoples are treated as second-class 
citizens of the Soviet Union, and they are 
walting for the right moment to cast off 
Russian dominance and be free once again. 
Under Russian domination are also many 
nations we call satellites; they also are look- 
ing for the right moment to shake off the 
Russian yoke, This is the Achilles heel of 
Russia, 

Unfortunately, too many Americans, in- 
cluding political leaders such as Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, seem to be uninformed 
about these elementary facts regarding the 
Soviet Union. Since the Soviet Union is the 
greatest threat to our democracy, it is im- 
perative that we know the true facts about 
the Soviet Union. A permanent Committee 
on the Captive Nations in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be of tremendous use in 
supplying to the American people and their 
political leaders the necessary data about 
the Soviet Union and the problems of the 
subjugated peoples in the Soviet Union, 

The existence of a permanent Committee 
on the Captive Nations in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will give encouragement to the 
subjugated peoples and strengthen their re- 
sistance to their Russian Communist rulers. 

For these reasons the logical and certain 
consequences of creating such a committee 
will be a strengthening of the position of 
the United States and a weakening of the 
position of the Soviet Union. 

I hope you will give due consideration to 
the above mentioned reasons and give your 
support to House Resolution 211. 

We also wish you to know that we are 
very sad to hear of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk's opposition to such a committee, and 
we feel that he would not have opposed it 
if he had been in possession of the true 
facts about the subjugated peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 

Yours truly, 
ALEXANDER LYSKO, President. 
Brichtwaters, LonG ISLAND, N.Y. 
March 25, 1962. 
The Honorable Dante. FLOOD, 
Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Froop: I should like 
a copy of your “Captive Nations Committee” 
resolution, House Resolution 211. 

You are to be commended for introducing 
this resolution and I sincerely hope that 
you are successful, with your colleagues, in 
establishing the committee, which would 
contribute immensely toward educating the 
American people as to what has happened 
in the captive nations since Communist 
takeover, and what will certainly happen 
here should we fail to keep our guard up. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. LEE NORTH. 
Manch 22, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to express our or- 
ganization’s positive feelings on House Reso- 
lution 211—the resolution sponsored by 
Congressman Dart. J. Furoop of Pennsyl- 
yania—which deals with the non-Russian 
captive nations within the U.S.S.R. 

We would request that your House Rules 
Committee give serious thought to the pas- 
sage of this highly pertinent bill at this 
time, 
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Our feeling is that the United States of 
America should put its best foot forward 
in helping all ethnic greups (Ukrainians, 
Georgians, Armenians, Byelo-Ruthenlans, 
and so forth) to rid themselves of the 
dreaded Russian colonialism-imperialism 
that plagues Eastern Europe, 

Whether under czar or commissar, the 
non-Russian peoples, who make up over 55 
percent (a majority) of the total population 
in the U.S.S.R., have suffered beyond descrip- 
tion under the imperialistic Russian boots, 
and we Americans should strive to aid these 
people who are the weak point or “crack” 
in the Russian armor, and therefore defi- 
nitely the free world's strong point. 

Such anti-Captive Nations Committee 
opinions as those voiced by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk are a great detriment to 
the ultimate goal of the free world—peace, 
freedom and prosperity for all peoples and 
nations in a free and peaceful world. The 
feelings (I seriously doubt that he may 
have any)—of the murderer of Ukraine, N. 
Khrushchev, are the last thing that we 
should consider in any dealings with the 
Russian gangsters in the Kremlin. 

Again, I reiterate one group’s position that 
your committee should favorably consider 
House Resolution 211—the Flood resolution. 

Thank you and your committee for your 
thoughtful and kind consideration and co- 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY SHARAN, 
President, Ukrainian Community Center, 
Jersey City. 


William Stern, Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, normally I would not call the 
attention of my Senate colleagues to the 
campaign being waged by a man running 
for reelection as precinct committeeman. 

However, this candidate is most un- 
usual and I believe that colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle who know him will 
agree that his contribution to his Nation 
has been a great and continuing one. 

I refer to a very good friend of mine, 
William Stern, of my State of North 
Dakota, and an article written about his 
distinguished career by John D. Paulson, 
editor, Fargo Forum. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM STERN, REPUBLICAN 
(By John D, Paulson) 

One of the rather fantastic stories of Cass 
County politics is the place of prominence 
that William Stern has held for nigh onto 
30 years. 

Some people have the idea that the Fargo 
branch of the Republican Party does not do 
anything without an OK from Bill Stern. 
This is not literally true, as of now, but it 
used to be the fact. It is true that this 
75-year-old banker keeps a pretty close 
touch on all the operations as far as party 
politics go. He was never one to argue about 
party principles or platforms in the county 
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meetings. His dedication has been to prac- 
tical politics. All he has insisted on is having 
a hand in the selection of candidates for the 
legislature; the selection of precinct com- 
mitteemen; and the selection of delegates to 
the State convention, He has gained his 
reputation as a party worker largely because 
of the long service he has given to the finan- 
cial needs of the party. He has been both a 
solicitor and a contributor, and has had a 
major say on expenditures. 

A lot of time and effort have played a 
part in Bill Stern's political power, He 
started as a Republican precinct committee- 
man in Fargo more than 50 years ago—in 
1911 to be exact. And he's seeking reelec- 
tion at the procinct level in 1962. 

He moved upward to the State convention, 
and by the time Calvin Coolidge was nomi- 
nated for his first full-time term as presi- 
dent in 1924, Stern was a delegate to the 
national convention, having been elected in 
the presidential primary. 

In 1932, in the last presidential primary 
conducted in this State, he was elected a na- 
tional committeeman and had a part in the 
ill-fated campaign for Herbert Hoover that 
year. He held on to the national committee 
post for 12 years. He still insists that new- 
comers to party politics come up the way he 
did—as precinct committeeman, as party 
worker, as money raiser—and then to what- 
ever higher honor the person can achieve. 
In the years since he has retired as a na- 
tional committeeman—18 years ago—he still 
has retained the power of veto over the aspi- 
rations of a lot of would-be politicians. 

His friends and associates in party politics 
do not become very specific when they try 
to explain how Stern has retained such 
prominence within the party. The men he 
associated with in the earliest years of his 
service have long since departed the political 
scene. But Stern was always able to move 
along from one group of party leaders to the 
new group of youngsters coming up. His 
cronies of 30 years ago laid down the reins 
when they became a little tired of the in- 
fighting that goes with politics. But not 
Stern. He let some of the newcomers take 
care of some of the other duties that go with 
politics. They ran the errands, and looked 
up to Stern as the boss and as their protec- 
tor, as the man who could help them 
achieve political prominence. 

One of the big factors in his success as a 
politician is undoubtedly his desk at the 
front corner of the Dakota National Bank 
at Broadway and NP Avenue—center of 
Fargo’s downtown. He was always ready to 
visit with anybody who dropped by—he often 
tapped on the window to have passersby 
drop in to chat. He knows the value of per- 
sonal contact in politics. 

I know that it is not quite fair to dig 
back into the newspaper files to find out 
what the politician said 30 years ago, but in 
view of the conversation that still centers 
around Stern after the 1962 Cass County 
convention, it shouldn’t hurt to dig out a 
few of the items. Here they are: 

November 1932: “To St. Paul to greet his 
chief went William Stern, Republican na- 
tional committeeman still confident Presi- 
dent Hoover will carry North Dakota.” 

February 1940: “To the great delight of 
the Republican National Committee in Wash- 
ington, William Stern, North Dakota na- 
tional committeeman proposed his own city 
of Fargo as the site for the party's 1940 con- 
vention, 

“Fargo, in competition with Philadelphia 
and Chicago, got two of the 98 votes.” 

July 1940: “William Stern, national Re- 
publican committeeman declared himself 
out of the intraparty fight caused by the 
drafting of William Lemke, GOP congres- 
sional nominee, to run Willlam 
Langer, the party's senatorial candidate. 


As Republican national committeeman 
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for North Dakota, I feel that my foremost 
duty is to do everything possible to carry 
the State for Wilkie and McNary, Stern said.” 

This is the background of Bill Stern and 
it may help explain his long hold on the 
operations of the Republican Party in this 
city. Perhaps he is no longer the power he 
once was, but I do know that the list of 
delegates to the State convention was sub- 
mitted to him for his examination—and 
presumably approval—prior to its adoption 
by the county convention. 

And just about any time some party prob- 
lems come up when he’s out of town, the 
party chieftains are quite likely to defer ac- 
tion by saying, “Wait till Stern gets back.” 

Perhaps the best explanation for his suc- 
cess is the fact that he's rarely against any- 
body, but he might be so definitely for some- 
one that he makes a stanch friend without 
incurring the enmity of the opposition. 

When informed that this article was being 
prepared, Stern told me he was surprised 
that he had been 51 years a precinct com- 
mitteeman. “Someone asked me recently 
and I guessed about 35 years,” he said. 

But he had a simple explanation for his 
continued success: “I've always kept my 
word, When I said I’d do something, I did 
it.” 

A simple rule, but sometimes hard to live 
up to in the rough world of politics. 


Steel Contract May Portend New Era in 
Labor Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the thoughtful analysis of the recent 
steel labor contract contained in an edi- 
torial of the Asheville Times. 

The editorial follows: : 
STEEL CONTRACT May Porrenp New ERA IN 
LABOR RELATIONS 

The new 2-year contract agreed upon by 
the basic steel industry and the Steelworkers 
Union may well portend a new era in labor 
relations. 

The negotiations, coming far ahead of ex- 
piration of present contracts and at the 
Government's suggestion, assure the Nation 
that there will be no crippling strike such 
as the 116-day walkout of 1959. 

Steel producers feel the cost of the new 
contract can be absorbed without price in- 
creases, and that they will be able to meet 
the growing competition from foreign 
manufacturers. 

Workers and their union are satisfied that 
provisions of the contract will give them 
better job security, something that in these 
days of automation and widespread unem- 
ployment in the steel industry, is more im- 
portant than higher earnings. 

The Government’s role in encouraging 
both labor and management to get together 
and work out their differences before a strike 
threat is significant in its practicality, its 
foresight and the fact that it Is plain com- 
monsense. 

There is also strong evidence that both 
the steel companies and the union entered 
into negotiations aware of the 
of an equitable agreement to the national 
economy, as well as to their own interests. 
With this in mind, they met the administra- 
tion's expressed wish for an early and non- 
inflationary settlement. ` 
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The approach, the behavior of both parties, 
and the ultimate agreement are examples 
other industries and other unions are obli- 
gated to study and profit from. 


The Belgian Carpet Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled The Belgian Carpet 
Case” which appeared in the Muncie 
Star edition of April 2, 1962. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE BELGIAN CARPET CASE 


That America must trade with the rest 
of the world is so patently true that it needs 
no explanation. How America trades with 
the rest of the world is the subject for most 
thorough argument. 

The best example of this situation has to 
do with Belgian carpets and glass. A few 
days ago, President Kennedy used his au- 
thority to sharply increase the import duties 
on these two items. Belgium made imme- 
diate, emphatic protests, and the last of 
these complaints has not been heard. 

In Brussels, Foreign Trade Minister Mau- 
rice Brasseur described this action as “a po- 
litical blunder which risks compromising 
past and future trade agreements between 
the United States and Europe.” He pointed 
out that the Common Market will use all 
means to fight the decision by the President. 
Included in those means would be recon- 
sideration of agreements for a broad reduc- 
tion of tariffs between this country and the 
market in Europe. 

Brasseur said that while Belgium alone 
could do little to defend itself, other Com- 
mon Market partners had supported the 
small country. Britain and Japan also ex- 
pressed their distaste for such an abrupt 
change in a pattern of trade which had been 
accepted as normal. 

As few things have, the President's action 
regarding carpets and glass focuses attention 
on the danger in the proposal to give un- 
limited powers in this field to the Chief 
Executive. How the President uses that au- 
thority will determine how America trades 
with the rest of the world. Frankly, it may 
be asked whether any one American should 
wield such undiluted control of our Inter- 
national trade. 

It has been suggested that the President 
took this step to woo votes in Congress for 
his trade proposal. There are several votes 
to be gained from representatives of those 
States where industry produces glass and 
carpet in competition with the Belgians. 
This might be shrewd politics. 

Yet, with no check on his powers in this 
field, what is to prevent the President from 
dropping duties on carpets and glass, once 
he gets what he wants from Congress? It 
would make good sense, politically. The 
President could buy votes in Congress with 
a duty increase, and then buy votes in Eu- 
rope afterwards by lowering the import levy. 
What could be sweeter? 

Politically, this kind of crossfire is most 
attractive. Yet, how does the President ex- 
pect any businessman to operate under those 
conditions? Presidential whim and political 
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expediency would replace normal market and 
economic factors. 


In the light of the President's performance 
on the proposed Department of Urban Af- 
fairs, the process we have described is prob- 
ably the one most likely to be followed. 

Perhaps it is well that the Belgian rug 
Matter came up at this time. Again, Bras- 
seur has some ent points to make. 
“Can we trust the United States? That is 
the question. We could have understood 
such a measure coming from the Russians. 
But I can’t understand how President Ken- 
nedy could take that decision at the risk 
of compromising trade and political alliance 
with Europe,” he said. 


The mere suggestion that American and 


Communist trade policies can be compared 
is one to make the stoutest Frontiersman 
pause. Yet, does not Khrushchey manipu- 
late Red trade for political purposes? Have 
not we Americans taken smug pride in the 
fact that our international sales were con- 
ducted along economic lines, rather than 
under Government dictation? 

Trade we must, but we must not trade 
on any terms, including the President’s. 
The case of the Belgian rugs is proof enough. 


A Bill To Authorize Life Imprisonment 
or the Death Penalty for the Sale of 
Narcotics to the Youth of This Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill today which would au- 
thorize life imprisonment or the death 
penalty for the sale of narcotics to the 
youth of this country. 

The objective of this bill is to safe- 
guard our Nation's youth, which is an- 
other way of saying, safeguarding this 
Nation's future. In the words of FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover: 

Of all the corrupters of youth, none is 
more terrible than the dope peddler who 
entices children to try narcotics. Such a 
calculated assault on the standards of our 
youth should be met by a force of good 
within each community, united behind stern 
law enforcement and punishment. 


Stern law enforcement and stern pun- 
ishment are the most effective univer- 
sally recognized way to curb the flow 
of illicit drugs. But the penalties that 
we have put into the law for the sale of 
narcotics, especially for the sale of drugs 
to minors, are not commensurate with 
the vicious crime which is committed. 
It is important to note in this regard 
that the narcotic problem is to a great 
extent a juvenile problem, since most, 
if not all, addicts acquire the habit dur- 
ing their teens. At present, the pusher 
who sells drugs to a minor is liable for 
a minimum jail sentence of only 10 
years. This term is only 5 years longer 
than that which applies to pushers who 
sell to adults. 

My bill would amend section. 7237(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide that any person who sells drugs 
to a minor may be subject to life im- 
prisonment or death. While the pen- 
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alties I propose are severe, nobody will 
deny that the purveyor of this “living 
death” should get less, or that such a 
penalty is not commensurate with the 
crime. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Narcotics 
has gone on record time and again to 
the effect that “strong laws, good en- 
forcement, stiff sentences are the neces- 
sary foundation upon which any suc- 
cessful program must be predicated.” 
And that makes good sense, as all of us 
know from the enactment of the Lind- 
bergh Act and the more recent aircraft 
piracy legislation, both of which au- 
thorize the death penalty and both of 
which have had the desired deterrent 
effect. The insidiousness of narcotic ad- 
diction with its terrible implications to 
the individual, and indeed to the Nation 
as a whole, requires similar forceful 
treatment. Stern penalties must be 
written into our statute books. Without 
them the courts do not have the tools 
to implement the program to wipe this 
crime from our communities. 

Unlike other proposals in this area, 
my bill does not lump the narcotic traffic 
and everything and everyone related to 
it as a criminal activity; it is aimed 
solely at the pusher, and not the affected 
person on whom this traffic feeds. ` 

For the sake of our children and our 
Nation's future, I commend this proposal 
for your immediate and serious af- 


‘ tention. 


Future of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, early 
in March, Chairman Anperson, of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
put in the Recor an exchange of let- 
ters with the Secretary of Agriculture on 
the continuing need for irrigation. In 
his letter, Secretary Freeman made it 
clear that to produce our food require- 
ments in 1980 on fewer acres, we will 
need better, upgraded acres capable of 
producing 56 percent more on each acre 
under cultivation, 

The Secretary subsequently made an 
address at the Farm Policy Conference 
in Brawley, Calif., in which he elaborated 
on the irrigation situation. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp copy of a Department of 
Agriculture release on his address. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY or AGRICULTURE On- 
VILLE L. FREEMAN AT A FARM PoLIcY DIN- 
NER AT BARBARA WORTH COUNTRY CLUB, 
BRAWLEY, CALIF., MarcH 3, 1962 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 

man said today in Brawley, Calif., in the 

Imperial Valley, that sound reclamation and 

irrigation projects and the land adjustment 

Proposals of the food and agriculture pro- 

gram for the 1960's are compatible with each 
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The Secretary based his statement on 
three foundation facts: 

1, To attempt to balance production with 
market needs by eliminating sound reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects would be tan- 
tamount to deliberately promoting inefi- 
cient use of agricultural resources. 

2. Reclamation and irrigation have a high- 
ly necessary role to play in the wise present 
and future use of national land and water 
resources, 

3. Most of the farm products coming 
from irrigated land are not the ones for 
which there are serious overproduction 
problems. 

Speaking at the opening of the Imperial 
County Falr, Secretary Freeman noted that 
95 percent of the cropland in Imperial 
County is irrigated. The average value of 
the land and buildings comprising the 1,300 
farms in the county is more than $200,000— 
twice the average for California as a whole 
and several times the average farm value in 
the United States. 

“There is no conflict between sound 
reclamation and irrigation and the proposed 
A-B-C-D farm program,” the Secretary said. 
“The crops grown on reclaimed and irrigated 
land are not primarily crops that are seri- 
ously in surplus. 

“It is only through reclamation and irriga- 
tion that many areas in the West can have 
agriculture at all. Production from these 
acres is essential to both local and regional 
economies, More than 150 crops are grown 
on irrigated lands in the West, many of 
them not produced elsewhere in commercial 
quantities. 

It is unsound to suggest that the current 
imbalances which exist in some crops could 
be corrected by squeezing off water resource 
development in one section of the country. 

“The same attitude is expressed by some 
who feel that the problem of overproduc- 
tion could be solved by squeezing out farm- 
ers who have inadequate resources or by 
cutting back the investment in research. 
All such proposals avoid the basic question 
raised by the technological revolution in 
agriculture and none of them would solve 
the problem of production exceeding efficient 
use, 

“Irrigation makes it possible for farmers 
to diversify to crops which are more profit- 
able and in current market demand. 

“As we look to the longtime future there 
fs no question but that reclamation and 
irrigation must go forward. The concept fits 
logically into the abundance, balance, con- 
servation, development approach. Certainly 
there is an urgent need for planning the 
future use of land to assure agricultural 
abundance and balance, while at the same 
time providing for conservation and develop- 
ment. We must plan now for farming, for 
recreation, for forests, for wildlife, for ef- 
ficient use of limited water supplies, and 
for a land reserve before the acres are gobbled 
up and we have passed the point of no 
return in terms of future wise land use. 

“Finally, there never has been, is not now, 
and I do not see how there ever can be, 4 
sound argument for planned inefficiency in 
agriculture. Whatever short-term benefit 
might conceivably be derived from the stand- 
point of balancing supply and demand 
through inefficiency would be far more than 
offset by the waste of human, natural, and 
manmade resources. Our entire economy 
rests in large measure on a foundation of 
increasing agricultural efficiency, and the 
future progress of that economy will rest on 
further increases in farming efficiency. 

The technological revolution in agricul- 
ture has brought great rewards to the econ- 
omy of the Nation. It has provided Amer- 
ican consumers with more and better food 
at lower real cost than the people of any 
other nation have ever enjoyed. It has 
brought sustenance to hungry people 
throughout the world. The one real diffi- 
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culty is that it has not brought adequate 
rewards to the farmers who produce this 
abudance. Problems of surpluses and low 
farm returns have blinded us to the tremen- 
dous productive success of our agriculture 
that has become the envy of most of the 
world. 

“The problems exist because we have not 
been able to match the rate of advance in 
productivity with commensurate advances in 
social, political, and economic engineering 
that are necessary if we would make full 
use of our abundance. 

“Research and education—yes, and mech- 
anization and irrigation—have taught and 
enabled the American farmer to produce 
abundantly, but we have not yet learned how 
to manage that abundance in the best in- 
terest of all. Agricultural and industrial 
science has shown us that we can produce 
more abundantly than we can consume, but 
social science has not yet shown us how 
to engineer this efficient productivity to 
benefit the farmer producers, whose incomes 
average far below those of the nonfarm pro- 
ducers in the economy.” 


New Facts on College Classrooms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the drumbeating to work up a head 
of steam in behalf of Federal aid to 
higher education, a mounting body of 
evidence is indicating that this massive 
Federal program is unnecessary. More 
evidence each day indicates that a great 
number of our institutions of higher 
learning do not want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get a foothold on the campus. 

It is a well known fact that the Ford 
Foundation has never been known for 
espousing the more conservative or mod- 
erate cause. However, a study has just 
been released by the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories of the Ford Foundation 
indicating that our liberal arts colleges 
are more than keeping up with enroll- 
ment problems. The survey covered over 
60 midwestern colleges and showed that 
the typical institution could increase its 
enrollment by 50 percent without put- 
ting up a single new classroom or lab- 
oratory, if it used its space more econom- 
ically. 

It also indicated that the average 
classroom in these institutions was being 
used only 17.6 hours a week and the 
average laboratory only 10.8 hours a 
week. 

This intensive study was a follow up 
of a broader investigation of twice as 
many colleges which revealed that few 
of them, only 11 out of 124, had made 
any study on the adequacy of their plant. 
This recalls a California-Big Ten uni- 
versity study of several years ago which 
similarly revealed that classroom space 
was available for large increases in en- 
rollment. 

These new findings suggest the wis- 
dom of further study by congressional 
committees of the need to finance col- 
lege classroom construction through 
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Federal loans or grants. A free copy of 
this study is available from the Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, The Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 

A brief description of this study, pub- 
lished in the New York Times on April 1, 
1962, follows: 

From the New York Times, Apr. 1, 1962 

EXPENSIVE Space WASTED? 


One of the chronic problems in American 
education is the difficulty of the small lib- 
eral arts colleges to survive. All the predic- 
tions, based on costs, com- 
petition for faculty members, and the greater 
affluence of research-oriented universities, 
make their future seem grim. 

But yesterday a hopeful note was struck, 
along with an “exposé” of current waste, in 
a study published by the Ford Foundation's 
Educational Facilities Laboratories. The sur- 
vey covered over 60 midwestern colleges and 
showed that the typical institution could 
increase its enrollment by 50 percent with- 
out putting up a single new classroom or 
laboratory—if it used its space more eco- 
nomically, 

Inevitably, these figures will be debated. 

The new study, “To Build or Not To 
Build” (available without charge from EFL, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y.), antici- 
pates the arguments, “There will always be 
colleges which place a high value on low 
pupil-teacher ratios and small classes,” the 
report says, “But these institutions should 
have a clear understanding of what these 
luxuries cost, who pays for them, and what 
they have to do without as a result.” 

The average classroom in the institutions 
discussed in the survey was found to be in 
use only 17.6 hours a week and the average 
laboratory only 10.8 hours a week. 

The booklet, which includes a “Space 
Utilization Workbook” for college adminis- 
trators, is intended to help colleges to use 
their present space more efficiently and to 
bulld their future campuses for maximum 
efficiency. 

The study links the need for a dramatic 
increase In faculty salaries—a doubling or 
tripling In the next 10 to 15 years instead of 
the 59-percent raise anticipated by the col- 
leges—directly to the efficiency problem, 
One-fifth of the classes in the surveyed col- 
leges had fewer than 10 students. The num- 
ber of students per teacher ranged from 17.6 
in colleges with 1,500 to 3,000 students, to 
12.1 in the smallest ones with an enrollment 
below 400, 

In a larger but less intensive survey, the 
EFL found that of 124 colleges only 12 had 
undertaken “intensive total studies” of their 
future plans. Twenty-nine had no studies 
planned at all; for 44 only enrollment pro- 
jectlons; 28 only curricular studies, and 
only 11 had studies of adequacy of their 
plant. 


Women May Be Answer in Space Field 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April ¢, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
dawning of the space age—with its 
dramatic impact upon our individual and 
global life—will require a special effort 
to provide the technological scientific 
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know-how and capability for space ex- 
ploration and conquest. 

Currently, Uncle Sam, free enterprise, 
our educational institutions, and others, 
are engaged in, or contributing to, spe- 
cialized but limited projects. 

As space activities expand, however, 
there will be a need for a greater reser- 
voir of highly trained personnel. 

To fulfill this requirement, we will need 
to take a new look at our manpower sit- 
uation. Recently, the Green Bay Gazette 
published an article reflecting the views 
of William Howe, chief regional recruiter 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, entitled Women May 
Be Answer in Space Field Shortage.” 

Recognizing that women, in our na- 
tional life and in history, have success- 
fully and admirably filled roles of signifi- 
cance, particularly in times of crisis, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the arti- 
cle printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp for the consideration of Members of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, Mar. 
27, 1962] 
Women May Be ANSWER IN SPACE FIELD 
SHorrace 

New Yorx.—A Government recruiter says 
that women may provide the ultimate an- 
swer to the acute shortage of engineers for 
aerospace and missile work. 

William Howe, chief regional recruiter for 

the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, says, “We're definitely trying to 
interest high school and college girls in 
engineering. 
“Without interesting women, we just can't 
see how we're going to meet our long-range 
personnel objectives,” he said in an inter- 
view. 

Howe made his comments as he and 
scores of talent hunters from private seg- 
ments of the areospace and electronics in- 
dustries joined in an elaborate project for 
interviewing engineers assembled here for 
the 1962 convention of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers (IRE). 

Of more than 60,000 expected for the 4-day 
meeting, it was estimated that 10,000 insti- 
tute members will actively investigate a 
possible switch in jobs, and 1,000 will make 
a change. 

NASA has passed the halfway mark in 
a nationwide drive, launched last fall, to 
add to its payroll 2,000 professional-level 
employees by June 30. In the next several 
years, it wants to hire 13,000 more. 

Regarding the engineering shortage, the 
National Science Foundation recently estl- 
mated that 81,000 jobs were waiting for 37,- 
000 graduate engineers turned out by col- 
leges and universities last year. 

The disparity promises to be even bigger 
this year. 

As a result defense contractors and elec- 
tronics firms compete vigorously for avail- 
able manpower in the field, scouring cam- 
puses, visiting scientific conventions and oc~ 
casionally raiding staffs of rival firms. 

While there is a shortage of engineers, 
surveys have also shown that executives of 
some businesses which employ large profes- 
sional staffs are cool toward hiring women. 

In addition, women have tended to stay 
out of the engineering field. 

Said Howe: 

“Part of the trouble is that engineering 
has always had a connotation among wom- 
en as being a dirty job—of men in boots, 
standing hip deep in mud. 
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“It will be hard and take time to change 
that image. And there'll be a marriage prob- 
lem to fight.” 

Asked whether any headway had been 
made through NASA spacemobile“ demon- 
strations at high schools and colleges, un- 
dertaken to stimulate engineering interest 
in girls as well as boys, Howe replied: 

It's too early to say.“ 


St. Patrick's Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 

March 19, 1962, I asked to be allowed to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD un- 
der my remarks an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Jersey Journal, published 
in Jersey City, N.J. 
_ Omitted from my remarks was the fact 
that this editorial was a reprint from a 
column that was written by Hal Boyle 
some years ago. 

I hereby ask that my remarks be re- 
peated with the corrected credit at- 
tributed to Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Speaker, St. Patrick, the patron 
saint and the apostle of Ireland, is one 
of the most celebrated and revered 
church fathers in Christendom, and his 
birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, is the Irish 
national holiday. His exact birthplace 
in Britain, called Bannanuenta, has not 
been definitely identified, and even the 
year of his birth is not certain, but it is 
said to fall between 385 and 389. He was 
brought up as a shepherd, and when he 
was 16 years old, he was set upon by a 
band of Irish bandits who had been 
making a raid on King Niall. They took 
him and his sheep to Connaught and 
kept him there in captivity for 6 years. 
Then he made his escape on a ship used 
for exporting flerce Irish wolfhounds. 
He landed on the coast of Gaul— 
France—and eventually made his way 
to the monastery of Lerins, where for 
several years he studied the principles of 
Christianity. ‘ 

While there he saw in a dream a man 
named Victorious, bearing many epistles 
in his hands. On one of these St. Pat- 
rick read the words “The Voice of the 
Irish,” and imagined he heard his people 
say: “We pray thee, holy youth, come 
and walk among us as before.” This 
vision inspired him to return to Ireland 
as a missionary. After preparing for his 
mission he returned to Ireland to teach 
his people the new religion. 

At first the Irish were ready to stone 
him for attempting an innovation in the 
religion of their ancestors. He obtained 
a hearing, however, and to explain his 
point he picked a shamrock from the 
roadside, using the three leaves on one 
stem to illustrate the principle of the 
Trinity. This simple comparison so 
greatly impressed his hearers that they 
allowed themselves to be baptized there 
and then. That was the glorious begin- 
ning of Christianity in Ireland. 
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During his long ministry he founded 
many churches, among them the church 
and monastery of Armagh, where he 
spent the latter part of his life and 
where he died at the age of 72. The 
Irish, being at heart a deeply religious 
people, always remember St. Patrick and 
celebrate St. Patrick’s Day with particu- 
lar enthusiasm and joy. 

I would also like to include the excel- 
lent editorial which appeared in the 
Jersey Journal, March 17, 1962, paying 
tribute to St. Patrick’s Day. 

The editorial follows: 

Sr. PATRICK'S DAY 
(By Hal Boyle) 

(On St. Patrick's Day in Hudson County 
the principal editorial should discuss the oc- 
casion. However, no editorial could Improve 
on Hal Boyle’s column, first published here 
10 years ago today. So here it is again— 
THE EDITOR.) 

What is it to be Irish? 

On 364 days of the year being Irish isn't 
visibly different from being Scottish, French, 
Italian, Jewish, Serbian, Dutch, or—yes— 
even English. 

The Irishman pays his bills, complains 
against his taxes, does his work, listens to 
his wife like the man of any other race. 

But on this one day of the year—holy St. 
Patrick's Day—the Irishman becomes an 
Irishman. 


And on this day you have to be Irish, to 
know what it is to be Irish. 

The outer signs, of course, can be seen by 
all. The Irishman overnight grows a foot 
taller and stalks the earth like a giant. All 
traffic lights turn green for him, and if-they 
don’t he sees red. 

But this air of majesty is only token evi- 
dence of internal change. The men of other 
races who envy the Irishman his bearing on 
St. Patrick's Day would envy him far more 
if they could look inside the Irishman’s soul. 

What Is it to be Irish? 

How can you put the wonder of it into 
words? 

If a psychiatrist stretched himself out on 
his own warm couch after his last customer 
had gone home, and he dreamed of the man 
he himself would most like to be, well, he 
might be perfect, but he'd still be only half 
an Irishman on St. Patrick's Day. 

What is it to be Irish? 

It is to have an angel in your mouth, 
turning your prose to poetry. It is to have 
the gift of tongues, to know the language of 
all living things. Does an Irishman pause 

urn an ear to a tree? It is because on 
he wants to hear what one sleepy 
bud says to another as it opens its pale green 
hands to the warm sun of spring. 

What is it to be Irish? 

Oh, on this day it is music. Not just the 
cornet in the p: high school band, 
but the deep, deep music of living, the low, 
sad rhythms of eternity. The Irishman 
hears the high song of the turning spheres, 
the dim lullaby of the worm in its cocoon. 
All the world is in tune, and he is in step 
with the tune, the tune that only he can 
hear, 

What is it to be Trish? 


It is to live the whole history of his race 
between a dawn and a dawn—the long 
wrongs, the bird-swift joys, the endless hurt 
of his ancestors since the of time 
in a forgotten forest, the knock-at-his-heart 
that is a part of his religion. 

What Is it to be Irish? 

It isn't only the realization that he is 
descended from kings. It 1s the realization 
that he is a king himself, an empire on two 


feet, striding in power, a strolling continent 
of awe. 
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Why on St. Patricks Day, to be Irish 
is to know more glory, adventure, magic, 
Victory, exultation, gratitude, and gladness 
than any other man can experience in a 
lifetime. 

What is it to be Irish? 

It is to walk in complete mystic under- 
Standing with God for 24 wonderful hours. 


Representative Collier, of Illinois, Ad- 
dresses American University Marketing 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the following 
is an address delivered by my colleague, 
the Honorable HaroLD R. COLLIER, of Mi- 
nois, at the Third Annual Conference on 
Business-Government Relations in Mar- 
keting, sponsored by the American Uni- 
versity, on March 30. Representative 
CoLLwER, who was an advertising and 
sales promotion executive prior to his 
election to the House of Representatives, 
looks at the problem of the business and 
Government relationship from both 
Sides of the fence“ and provides an ob- 
jective study of the subject. His remarks 
offer nutritious food for thought as Con- 
gress deliberates on many issues which 
will have a deep impact upon marketing 
Procedures in the months ahead. 

The address follows: 

Business AND GOVERNMENT IN MARKETING 
(By Hon. Hanotp R. Cotter, of Dlinols) 
The subject of this conference is as vast 

in its scope as the entire operation of this 
Nation's economic system. This sounds like 
an exaggeration, but is it? Speaking o: gov- 
ernment on one hand, in its broad sense, we 
have the greatest centralization of power 
in a single entity existing anywhere in the 
free world. While marketing, on the other 
hand, is properly defined as the aggregate of 
functions involved in transferring title and 
in moving goods from producer to consum- 
er, including among others, buying, self- 
ing, storing, transporting, standardizing, 
financing, risk bearing, and supplying 
market information. 

Hence the relationship between the two 
demands the closest cooperation and co- 
Ordination in serving the public interests. 
Congress, in its wisdom, created the prime 
regulatory agencies and vested in them the 
Power to regulate interstate commerce. 
Congress alone passes the laws which govern 
in yarying degree the many facets of market- 
ing; and it is incumbent upon the regula- 
tory agencies to enforce these laws entirely 
Within the realm of the Intent of Congress. 
Obviously, if this were not the case, a regu- 
latory commission or board would have the 
Power to completely ignore regulations es- 
sential to the public interest in one extreme 
or virtually destroy any process of market- 
ing on the other. 

Since the Government must properly act 
to police the Federal statutes In many fields 
of commerce, it is entirely understandable 
that the performance of its enforcement 
duties generates allegations of hostility. 
But, of course, enforcement procedures in 
almost any field are accompanied by feel- 
ings of hostility on the part of those who 
are Involved. 
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However, it seems to me that the Federal 

Government, its agencies, and the Congress 
have a certain responsibility, that of con- 
tributing to a healthy climate in which le- 
gitimate free enterprise can flourish. Laws 
which provide tools of too stringent control 
and harassment directly affect public confi- 
dence and create a business environment 
which is refiected in the marketing proc- 
esses. 
On this chord, let us briefly examine some 
of the legislation which I know is of deep 
concern to one segment or another of our 
marketing system. 

Yesterday, for example, the House passed 
the Revenue Act of 1962, an omnibus bill 
which embraced many areas of tax revision. 
I suggest that each of you gentlemen in the 
advertising field acquaint yourself with its 
contents as your professional responsibility 
to yourself. For example, it provides for 
more stringent regulations in establishing 
your entertainment expenses for tax pur- 
poses. And you will have to interpret a 
variety of expressions such as “reasonable 
allowances” and “expenses directly related to 
the active conduct of a trade or business.“ 

Of primary interest, I know, is the pend- 
ing revision of our trade policies. While 
the final composition of the legislation to 
replace the expiring Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1958 is yet unknown, the basic 
proposal of the administration as outlined 
in President Kennedy's recent message will 
naturally require reappraisals and reevalua- 
tions of certain marketing procedures in 
many industries. While Congress for the 
most part recognizes the problems inherent 
in dealing with the European Common Mar- 
ket, it likewise recognizes the effect which 
it is going to have upon certain segments 
of our economy. To assume that govern- 
ment action can absorb the shocks wherever 
they occur through subsidies or doles, is 
wishful thinking. To further assume that 
it will provide a bonanza of immediate In- 
creases of foreign markets for American- 
manufactured products would be a gross mis- 
calculation, too. 

Certain businesses have already shown a 
sensitivity to the anticipated impact of 
sweeping changes in our trade and tariff 
policies, Others directly concerned see it as 
a_boon to our participation in the world 
market. On a long-range basis we are faced 
with no easy series of adjustments; but we 
must move forward, nevertheless, in our 
broad national interest; and business and 
industry are sure to find In the final legisla- 
tion a need to revise certain marketing pro- 
cedures. 

One item of legislation which is pending 
before our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—one which most cer- 
tainly strikes at the core of our marketing 
processes—is House bill 8830. This would 
amend the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
provide for the issuance of temporary cease 
and desist orders to prevent certain prac- 
tices, pending completion of the Federal 
Trade Commission's proceedings. The legis- 
lation itself is well meaning and basically 
designed to protect the consumer as well as 
foreclose the prolonging of any violation dur- 
ing the time hearings are being conducted 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

On the other hand, such legislation could 
cause irreparable damage before the defend- 
ant in such proceedings could establish his 


case. 

The bill further states thet under certain 
conditions the court could issue an order 
directing compliance with any temporary 
cease and desist order issued by the Com- 
mission and that failure to obey such an 
order of the court may be punishable as a 
contempt thereof. 

You are all aware of the proposal before 
Congress that would change the drug patent 
law and would force holders of new drug 
patents into comp for the 
manufacture of a new product at a fixed 
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royalty after 3 years from the time of issu- 
ance of a new patent. As you know, pat- 
ents are now protected for 17 years. Pres- 
ently the proposal would be restricted to the 
drug industry but it most certainly has im- 
plications of precedent which can hardly be 
ignored in retrospect. There is no question 
that such legislation, if enacted, could, by 
reason of precedent, be broadened to include 
many types of patents, 

Just yesterday the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce approved a bill 
which, if enacted, will require by law that 
television manufacturers include on all tele- 
vision receivers shipped in Interstate com- 
merce a unit for receiving both VHF and 
UHF signals, regardless of whether a partic- 
ular consumer wants or needs the facility. 
There is a very good possibility that this bill 
will be enacted into law during this ses- 
sion; but there Is a great deal less probabll- 
ity that Congress will act to eliminate the 
10-percent Federal tax on television receiv- 
ers to compensate for the inevitable increase 
in the cost of manufacturing only all-chan- 
nel sets for shipment in interstate com- 
merce. 

It is normal for proponents of stringent 
regulatory legislation to point to malprac- 
tices of some individuals or companies in 
justification of their position. And none 
of us here are so naive as to believe that 
there isn't merit to this argument. More 
often than not, however, it is usually a case 
of requiring all business operations to suf- 
fer for the sins of a few who insist on mak- 
ing false advertising claims or engaging in 
some unethical practice or another. 

Ins „let me say that management 
has before it the task of self-discipline, an 
area in which there is always room for im- 
provement, And I hasten to assure you that 
this is applicable to Congress, the agencies 
and the Government itself, for that matter. 
But that is another subject. 

The fact remains that it is the responsi- 
bility of the legislators and the agencies of 
Government to protect the consumer, just 
as it is the duty of business and industry. 

Because the American business community 

is and always has been fiercely competitive, 
there is a great degree of consumer protec- 
tion provided. And I have found from my 
Own personal experience in this field that 
the American consumers are a pretty astute 
lot. More business firms have failed be- 
cause the American consumer would not 
tolerate mistreatment or malpractice than 
have been forced out of business by legisla- 
tion or regulation. Granted, there are al- 
ways consumers who are gullible and who 
will be victimized by misrepresentation; but 
I am prepared to believe that these are the 
exception rather than the rule and I also 
belleve that most successful businesses re- 
maln successful because they render a service 
or a product in which the public has con- 
fidence. For it is elementary that when any 
enterprise operates in a manner that de- 
stroys public confidence in it, it is destined 
to failure. 
At the same time, we all recognize that 
Government has a solemn responsibility to 
protect the consumer, too. But In this 
process, we must guard against legislation 
and practices that force business to operate 
in a climate of public suspicion and skepti- 
cism, or in an atmosphere of constant un- 
certainty. 

The fact that Government today, through 
legislative channels and executive action, 18 
applying artificial respiration to resuscitate 
some industries which it has helped to 
strangle through regulation and legislative 
controls is in itself significant. 

The gigantic and vitally important busi- 
ness of advertising in this most productive 
Nation is one which requires mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between its par- 
ticipants and Government. For only if this 
exists can we expect to achieve the goal to 
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which we are all dedicated, that of expand- 
ing our gross national product to preserve 
and improve a standard of living which has 
been the highest for the greatest number of 
people of any nation in history. 


2 Commit 25 Million 
Ë EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
belief of Prof. Richard Hofstadter, of 
Columbia University, that 25 million 
Americans who oppose radical ultra- 
liberal thinking and dogma should be 
placed in insane asylums is the subject of 
a column by George Todt which ap- 
peared in the March 26, 1962, issue of 
the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. I 
am sure that Mr. Todt's column will be 
of interest to many Members of Con- 
gress. Under unanimous consent I ask 
that his column be placed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Commir 25 MILLION 


Should 25 million Americans who oppose 
radical ultra-liberal thinking and dogma be 
placed in insane asylums? 

A controversial Columbia University pro- 
fessor, Dr. Richard Hofstadter, thinks so. 
In fact, he said so at Town Hall in Los An- 
geles last week. Also on KNX Radio's pro- 

called Kaleidoscope.“ What's up? 

Dr. Hofstadter is author of “The Age of 
Reform” and a visiting Haynes Foundation 
lecturer at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He seems to have a penchant for 
infuriating people. What are his views? 

Conservatives are “overprincipled,” accord- 
ing to the learned doctor, and really hate 
America and what she has become by now. 
Through self-deception, these freaks want to 
return to “the good old days.” Of course, 
in the process, they seek to intimidate and 
harm the innocent. 

SHADES OF HITLER 


Fortunately, Hofstadter assures us, the 
conservatives only number a small 15 per- 
cent of the population—and we must “en- 
capsulate” such lunatics without political 
concessions or compromise. 

I take it that he means concentration 
camps are just too good for such vermin. 
Adolf Hitler, where art thou? 

Here is an exact quote of this modern 
Nietzschean superman, reported by a morn- 
ing newspaper, as he describes conserva- 
tives: 

“We certainly cannot commit them all to 
mental hospitals, but we can recognize their 
agitation as a kind of vocational therapy, 
without which they might have to be com- 
mitted.” 

Apparently the only reason Hofstadter 
would refrain from committing “them all to 
mental hospitals” is because his figure of 
15 percent conservatives in the U.S. popula- 
tion amounts to a whopping 25 million 
American citizens. 

Only the Soviet Bolshevik Communists 
ever succeeded in putting that many “po- 
litical deviates” behind barbed wire at once. 

It's too staggering an order over here, you 
see. 
However, we may be sure Hofstadter would 
like to see as Many “encapsulated” as we 
have facilities for such an operation, 
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TO MANY, MAYSE 


This is the Republic of the United States? 

Or is it a bad dream of Hitler's “Mein 
Kampf”? 

This is what that Nazi so-and-so outlined 
for countless innocent Jews in his Third 
Reich—and that's one of the reasons why 
we fought him, exterminated him. 

What is the difference between Hitler plac- 
ing Jews in concentration camps because 
they were opposed to him politically in Nazi 
Germany—and what Hofstadter now pro- 
poses for conservative Americans who dis- 
agree wtih his ultra-liberal thinking? 

WORK OF SATAN 


I think it is disgraceful and despicable 
that anyone who pretends to the word 
“American” could even contemplate the 
hideous and wicked thought of imprison- 
ing—in insane asylums, yet—those who dis- 
agree with our political views. This is 
cowardly and vile. 

It is impossible for any honest, decent 
Christian or Jew who believes truly in Al- 
mighty God, the Father of us all, to take 
such an evil stand, 

The people who claim to fight “extremists” 
ought to take a rest from Robert Welch and 
take a closer look at Dr. Hofstadter. 

His views on putting Americans in in- 
sane asylums came not only from Hitler and 
Lenin—but Lucifer, himself. 


A Tribute to Hadassah 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this time to say a few 
words apropos of Hadassah, the wom- 
en’s Zionist organization of America— 
a group engaged in work of the utmost 
importance to the cause of humanity. 

Fifty years ago Hadassah entered the 
struggle for better living conditions in 
Palestine, which by then was already the 
prospective site of a Jewish national 
state. In 1912 plague and death domi- 
nated the land and poverty prevented 
the presence of adequate medical facili- 
ties. In answer to all of this, Hadassah 
was organized in America and went to 
work raising funds for medical assist- 
ance to the people of Palestine. 

Since that time, the effort has been 
continued and expanded to the point 
where disease in that area has all but 
been erased, with the aid of $200 mil- 
lion, raised by the women of Hadassah. 

By the time the State of Israel was 
born, in 1948, the infant death rate, 
which had been 140 per 1,000—in 1918— 
was down to a Western World normal 
of 29. Trachoma, the dread eye disease, 
was down from 34 to 4.3 percent; ring- 
worm from 40 to 1 percent. 

To accomplish results of this nature 
it was necessary to build many hos- 
pitals—and Hadassah accomplished the 
task. In a recent visit to Jerusalem, I 
had occasion to visit one of these hos- 
pitals, which impressed me as being 
among the most modern in the world. 

To the women of Hadassah belongs 
the pride of knowing that theirs was 
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an errand of mercy, crowned with suc- 
cess. 

And as one of those who have viewed 
their success, in terms of the happy and 
healthy Israel population, I hail their 
cause, in the name of humanity, 


Hadassah Commended 


SPEECH 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend 
Hadassah, the women’s Zionist organi- 
zation of America, on the occasion of 
its golden jubilee celebration. 

We are all acutely aware of the tre- 
mendous accomplishments that Hadas- 
sah has made in the past half-century. 
Hadassah can be proud to look back on 
a remarkable record of achievement and 
forward to a future of continuing serv- 
ices in Israel and the United States. 
Founded in February 1912, the Hadassah 
program began as a modest attempt to 
raise the health standards of what was 
then Palestine. It has become an intri- 
cate system of healing, teaching, medical 
research, child rescue work, vocational 
education, social welfare, and land re- 
demption which has earned interna- 
tional renown. 

Unique in its flexibility, Hadassah has 
always been able to go forward with its 
ever-expanding program, even in the face 
of emergency situations in Israel and the 
United States. During World War II. 
Hadassah mustered its membership at 
home and earned a citation for its war 
effort while it geared for medical cooper- 
ation with the Allies on the Middle 
Eastern front. 

In postwar Israel, after the creation 
of the state, Hadassah met the new chal- 
lenge—the sudden flood of new immi- 
grants—by a program of social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. 

Hadassah’s program in the United 
States stresses our democratic heritage 
and is pointed toward strengthening the 
role of democracy as a force for freedom 
and peace abroad. Objective and non- 
partisan, Hadassah encourages interest 
in major issues by providing factual in- 
formation to its members. It is its desire 
to forge closer links between the sister 
democracies, the United States and 
Israel. 

From my own personal observations on 
several recent trips to Israel, I could not 
help but notice the scope and size of the 
many Hadassah projects mushrooming 
throughout this young democracy. These 
effective and useful projects have ce- 
mented the already firm bond of friend- 
el between Israel and the United 

S, 


The impact that Hadassah has had on 
the growth of Israel is incalculable. In 
fact, during my last visit, in a conference 
with Premier Ben-Gurion, this observa- 
tion was made to me by the Premier. 
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I am thus proud to join in this 50th 
anniversary celebration, proclaiming 
Hadassah's golden jubilee year. 


A Crucial Book Which Should Be Better 
Read 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important books in our na- 
tional life, and one of the most neglected, 
is the Federal budget. 

I include a brilliant comment on this 
subject by Maurice H. Stans, former Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget. As author of the book during 
several years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, he certainly is in a unique 
position to write as he has. 

There have been a number of recent 
statements on the subject of economic 
illiteracy. Certainly one way to come to 
grips with this illiteracy would be to 
make the Federal budget required read- 
ing in the colleges and universities of the 
Nation for every student. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1962] 
Orr CHaNcInG Economy—Mosr CRUCIAL 
Book Is No BESTSELLER 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

(Maurice H. Stans was Director of the 
Budget in the Elsenhower administration. 
5 now is president of Western Bancorpora- 

on.) 

The most important book published in 
this country in 1961 had a circulation of less 
than 5,000 copies. Yet, it is a volume that 
directly affects the life and circumstances of 
everyone. It spells out policies that will af- 
fect the conditions under which we will live, 
and the taxes we will pay. for years to come. 

This grossly neglected book is the budget 
of the United States. 

It is deplorable that the American people 
know so little about their Nation's budget or 
its impact on their individual lives. Because 
they are frightened by its telephone book size 
and its astronomical figures, they are con- 
tent to form impressions on Government 
spending from newspaper headlines, and 
they assume that the budget itself is so 
complex that only the Congress and the 
financial experts can understand it. 

Yet the budget of the United States is easy 
to understand, Actually, except for the size 
Of its figures, it is remarkably like a simple, 
family budget in its basic characteristics. It 
estimates (2) how much revenues will be re- 
ceived during the year, (b) how much the 
President believes ought to be spent by the 
Government for the security and welfare of 
Its people, and (e) the balance available for 
savings or for payments on debts (or if the 
budget is in the red, the amount that will 
have to be borrowed). 

It is a working program for the country 
Spelled out in intricate detall to the last 
dollar, Since It is practically impossible for 
the Government to carry out any activities 
Without money, everything that the Gov- 
ernment does is refiected in the annual 
budget. 

From this, the parallels with a family 
budget become more clear. The Federal 
budget never contains all of the programs or 
all of the expenditures that people want, and 
therefore it must be based on a careful eval- 
Uation and rating of the things the Govern- 
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ment can do, Priorities must be fixed, which 
is another way of saying that first things 
come first. 

In a family, a new fur coat for the wife, a 
new car and a trip to Mexico may all be de- 
sirable. But it is not likely they can all 
be afforded in the same year, if at all, There 
is only so much money left after rent is paid, 
food and clothing are bought, and other es- 
sentials are provided. And even after the 
choices are made among the desirable things 
and that trip to Mexico is planned, it may 
have to give way entirely if junior has an 
accident and is hospitalized for a month. 

The point is that not all desires can ever 
be met in a budget, If there is enough 
money to cover everything, it isn't a budget 
at all but a shopping list. A budget involves 
choosing: selecting the necessary from the 
desirable and the more desirable from the 
less desirable, all within a framework of 
ability to pay. 

In describing this process to an audience, 
I once coined a statement which has since 
been attributed to me as Stans“ Law: “Effec- 
tive budgeting is the uniform distribution of 
dissatisfaction.” Certainly this is true in 
the Federal Government, where there never 
is enough to go around to satisfy everyone. 
I once estimated that if all proposals sub- 
mitted to Washington were to be approved, 
the budget would double. And that 
wouldn't be the end, because the next year 
new ideas would develop, to double it again. 
Spending enlarges in concentric circles. 

To disregard a proper relationship between 
income and outgo can have fatal conse- 
quences for a family. It can be no less fatal 
for Government. Borrowing is sometimes 
possible to tide things over until a better 
day comes, but borrowing can only be done 
on credit—the willingness of others to 
trust—and this is not unlimited. 

This is equally true for a government. 
Its credit can be weakened by excessive 
spending, continuing deficits, and overac- 
cumulation of debt, to the point of finan- 
cial collapse. This has happened in a great 
many countries in the world in the last 
several decades. 

A better knowledge of the workings of 
the Federal budget by more people might 
help restrain unreasonable demands on the 
Government. It might discredit candidates 
who are willing to make unlimited promises 
to get elected. It would certainly result in 
better and more responsible government. 

But this increased knowledge is not likely 
to happen if the Federal budget's circula- 
tion Is only 5,000 copies. For years, Budget 
Directors have sought to improve its distri- 
bution. A short, 64-page pamphlet entitied 
“The Budget in Brief” has been published 
concurrently with each budget for a num- 
ber of years. Its price from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is only 25 cents, In 
1962, Budget Director David Bell boiled down 
the most pertinent parts of the Federal 
budget into a book of 361 pages. It can be 
had from the Government Printing Office 
for $1. 

Either way, this is a low price to find out 
firsthand what your Government is doing. 
Learning about its programs is a first step 
in responsibie citizenship. And it’s the best 
way to earn the right to complain about high 
Government spending and excessive taxes. 


The National Lottery of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
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this body the national lottery of Greece. 
A nation does not have to be large in 
population or size to realize the tre- 
mendous benefits of a national lottery. 
All that is required is a little common- 
sense. 

Greece is a small nation, and one not 
overly blessed with natural resources. 
The Greeks work hard to earn their 
money, and they know a good revenue 
device when they see one. 

In 1961, Mr. Speaker, the Greek na- 
tional lottery took in over $15 million 
almost $3 million more than the pre- 
vious year. The profits amounting to 
almost 83% million were applied by the 
Government to the support of welfare, 
education, science, and archeology, 

Mr. Speaker, why can we not be as 
wise as our foreign friends and capital- 
ize on the normal human urge to gamble? 
A national lottery in the United States 
can easily and painlessly pump into our 
Government coffers over $10 billion a 
year in additional revenue which can be 
used to bring tax relief to our wage 
earners and start reducing our big na- 
tional debt. 


Other Way Around 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, there 
are many people throughout the Nation 
who are growing increasingly alarmed 
with the expansion of the powers and ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government. 
Most everyone blames this tendency on 
what they call encroachments upon 
the States powers. A recent editorial in 
the Grand Junction Daily Sentinel takes 
a different view of the situation which 
confronts us in these trying times. The 
editorial points out that the Federal 
Government has taken over local func- 
tions, not by usurpation but by default. 
It is well worth the few moments neces- 
sary for each Member to read this in- 
teresting viewpoint. 

The editorial follows: 

Orurre War AROUND 

A conservative newspaper has said re- 
cently that “Because the Federal Government 
collects and spends more money than other 
subdivisions of government, some people are 
losing interest in local government.” 

We think it is the other way around. 
Because people, in a materialistically rich 
State which offers an easy way of life with- 
out a challenge to preserve it, began to neg- 
lect local government and local problems 
Federal Government was at first forced end 
now more than willing to take over. 

We do not agree that Government is a 
boogey sitting in Washington grabbing all 
it can get. It looks like that, but it only 
looks like that because the American people 
have forgotten that they are the Government. 

As, over the years, they refuse to face or 
do not attempt to solve local problems they 
make it possible for Federal Government to 
present a case for taking over. As the voters, 
they send men to Washington whose philos- 
ophy of government includes Federal con- 
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trol of practically everything—even those 
things local government could do better. 

Yes, it’s the other way around. Govern- 
ment does not take from people. People sur- 
render their rights to government. They 
get the government they deserve. 


Responsibilities of an American Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion of Ohio annually spon- 
sors an essay contest among the young 
students of this great State. 

This year an exceptional young man, 
Duane Rogers, of the Sixth Congression- 
al District, was one of the winners. One 
merely has to read this outstanding es- 
say and he can readily understand why 
Mr. Rogers was declared a winner. The 
work of this young man gives one the 
assurance that our youth of today have 
an abiding respect for America and a 
sincere sense of responsibility as citi- 
zens. I am exceedingly proud to submit 
this young American’s work in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The essay follows: 

My RESPONSIBILITIES AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 

In this day of nuclear power, of our mis- 
siles, rockets and high-powered bombs, we 
ask ourselves if we are glad to be living in 
this space age. Everything is going at a fast 
pace. People are hurrying and scurrying 
here and there. It does not seem that they 
are taking time to live and to enjoy life 
and to appreciate their opportunities, 

We, here in America, are lucky people. 
There is no other country that has the op- 
portunities unfolding day to day, as we 
have them here in our country. It is our 
privilege to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities and help build a stronger and bet- 
ter America. But how many of us take time 
to think of how lucky we are to be American 
citizens living in a land of luxuries? 

As I scribbled these things down on paper, 
I began to feel drowsy. I must have fallen 
asleep, because suddenly I was dreaming. 
There was George Washington. He led the 
Colonies in their fight for freedom. He 
also helped make the new Nation and became 
the first President. There were also many 
great men gathered around a table making 
the Constitution. It was one of the great- 
est papers ever written in our history. There 
was also Thomas Jefferson who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, He was a great 
President. On down through history I went 
until I came upon Andrew Jackson. He 
‘was our leader in the Battle of New Orleans 
in 1812. He was called “Old Hickory.” On 
and on, time went on down through history, 

Then I awoke with a start. It all seemed 
so real. As I sat there, I thought of how 
far our country has come since history be- 

From the 13 Colonies until our pres- 
ent day we have had to fight all the way 
for our freedom. We shall have to keep on 
fighting to keep it, maybe not with weapons, 
but with determination and loyalty to our 
country. Liberty is very dear to us, and we 
must keep it. 

As an American citizen, what are my re- 
sponsibilities to my country? One is to 
fight communism. How dreadful is the 
word. It is trying to seep into our beauti- 
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fulland. We must fight it like a contagious 
disease. We cannot let it take root in our 
soil. As I grow older I understand its 
meaning more. 

I want to be able to go to the church 
of my choice on Sunday and worship God 
in my own way. That is one of our free- 
doms. Another responsibility Is when I 
reach voting age to get out and vote for my 
choice for different offices. That is each 
American citizen’s responsibility. Sometimes 
I think we become lazy when we become 
old enough to vote for our choice. 

We should sympathize with our President, 
whoever he may be because he carries a very 
heavy load. We look to him for the guid- 
ance of our country. We also look to him 
when any kind of national trouble occurs. 

It is my responsibility not to hate people 
of other countries. There would be con- 
stant national wars if each nation would 
get angry at every little thing that happens. 
Getting angry does not solve anything any- 
way. We must learn to live and work to- 
gether. We must learn to live and let live. 
We cannot afford to fight another war with 
the weapons we have today. 

My greatest responsibility as an American 
citizen is to pray for peace and for the lead- 
ers of our country. May God bless Amer- 
ica and Keep her free. 


Italy’s Boys Towns—Msgr. J. Patrick 
Carroll-Abbing, Irish Founder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I take a 
great deal of pleasure in inserting in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp today an ar- 
ticle extolling the great work of a priest 
whom I know very well indeed. The 
Right Reverend Monsignor J, Patrick 
Carroll-Abbing was the Irish founder of 
Italy's boys towns established as an 
aftermath of World War II which left 
tens of thousands of very young boys, 
orphaned and homeless, wandering over 
the land. 

This article was printed in the Na- 
tional Chronicle and is entitled “Rome 
and Italy Honor the Founder of Italy’s 
Boys Towns on His Silver Jubilee With 
National Celebrations,” 

When in Italy I visited two of these 
boys towns and since my return to the 
United States I have assisted in every 
way possible the continuation of this 
great work of Monsignor Carroll-Abbing. 

The article speaks for itself and I add 
my own words of congratulations for the 
tremendous sacrifice and assistance of 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing for young 
boys. 

The article follows: 

Rome AND ITALY HONOR THE FOUNDER OF 
IraLx's Bors’ Towns ON His SILVER JUBILEE 
Wir NATIONAL CELEBRATIONS 
In the ancient capital, which is today the 

city hall of Rome, many historic ceremonies 

have taken place. But on December 21 the 
great Hall of the Protomoteca was the scene 
of a festivity unique in the history of the 
capitol: the celebration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the ordination of a Catholic priest. 

Twelve members of the Italian Government 

and the presiding justices of the Supreme 
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Constitutional Court, the Court of Cassa- 
tion, and the Court of Appeals were members 
of the committee. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor J. Pat- 
rick Carroll-Abbing, Irish founder of Italy's 
Boys’ Towns, was to receive a commemora- 
tive gold medal specially struck for the oc- 
casion by the city of Rome. 

At 5 o’clock the frescoed hall was filled; 
their Eminences Cardinals Tisserant, Piz- 
zardo, and Roberti, archbishops and bishops, 
ambassadors and a host of friends and well 
wishers crowded it to overflowing. 

His Excellency Giuseppe Spataro, Minis- 
ter of Transportation, opened the proceed- 
ings by recalling some of the salient mo- 
ments of the priest's life. Immediately after 
his ordination he had entered the service 
of the Holy See. From the outbreak of 
war, and with the blessing of Pope Pius XII, 
he dedicated the greatest part of his day to 
the spiritual care of the wounded. Under 
the Nazi occupation of Rome he assisted 
the persecuted and aided the suffering pop- 
ulations. His heroic work was recognized on 
the day of Rome’s liberation, when the re- 
sistance movement and the military and 
civil governor of Rome conferred upon him 
the Silver Medal for Military Valor on the 
field of battle. 

‘Contemptuous of the grave personal dan- 
gers to which he exposed himself he prodi- 
gated himself unceasingly to assist political 
refugees, patriots, and freedom fighters. Sin- 
gied out by the Nazi-Fasclst mob he con- 
tinued serene and unafraid to protect all 
those who struggled for the just cause. A 
shining example of valor, of contempt of 
peril, and of Christian virtues,” Thus read 
the citation in part. 

The towns in the battle areas where Mon- 
signor Carroll had lived in the caves, organ- 
izing medical aid, evacuating the sick and 
the wounded and caring for the children, 
conferred honorary citizenship upon him, 

In that same period His Eminence Cardi- 
nel Canali wrote to him to express the grati- 
tude of the Commission of Cardinals for the 
Government of the Vatican City, which “had 
full confidence in entrusting delicate and ar- 
duous tasks to you and is happy to testify 
that this confidence was not placed in vain. 

“Nor could it be otherwise, when under- 
takings of exceptional charity are placed 
in the hands of an ecclesiastic who grants 
himself no rest nor allows any obstacles or 
dangers to hinder him, if he can bring help 
to the suffering members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. To conyince oneself that 
these appraisals are in no way exaggerated 
It is enough for us to recall the way in which 
you exposed your life to continual dangers 
and with unperturbed serenity, in order to 
succor your fellowmen, who were reduced to 
extreme need by the terrible upheaval of 
the war.” > 

After the liberation Monsignor Carroll's 
work for the poor continued. He opened 
medical dispensaries, organized an antima- 
larial campaign, supervised the distribution 
of medical aid on a national scale. The Ital- 
lian Government recognized his signal serv- 
ices in this fleld by conferring upon him the 
highest medical distinction, the Gold Medal 
for Public Health. 

It is for his help to the child-victims of 
the war, however, that Monsignor Carroll 
will be most remembered. He gathered to- 
gether the vagabond youngsters; he fed and 
clothed them and gave them a home. Thou- 
sands of men who are good citizens today 
and who are ex-citizens of his Boys’ Towns, 
8 to him with filial affection and grati- 
tude. 

The Minister concluded: “We salute today 
the learned scholar, the famed criminologist, 
but above all, we salute the father of the 
poor and of the children, the noble priest.” 

The mayor of Bovalino, a little town in 
Calabria, followed, expressing the gratitude 
of the poor populations of southern Italy 
for the more than 30 children’s centers 
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opened there by Msgr. Carroll. In conclusion 
the mayor of Rome, Diana, in bestowing 
upon Msgr. Carroll the Gold Medal, read the 
citation: 

While human solidarity lay in ruins, Msgr. 
Carroll-Abbing with indomitable fervor re- 
awakened in the peoples crushed by the war 
and in the hearts of lost children, without 
consideration for differences of race and 
creed, the certainty of the Christian message 
of renewed concord among men. 

The city of Rome decorating Msg. 
J. Patrick Carroll-Abbing with the Gold 
Medal on the occasion of his 25th priestly 
anniversary wishes to give testimony to him 
Of its thankfulness and gratitude.” 

Later the same evening, at an official din- 
ner at the Grand Hotel, and in the presence 
of His Eminence Cardinal Eugene Tisserant, 
dean of the Sacred College, and of members 
of the Italian Government, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs presentcd to Msgr. Car- 
roll the insignia of the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Merit of the Itallan Republic, the 
highest rank of Italy's highest decoration, 
conferred upon him by the President of the 
Republic, The Under Secretary of State Elkan 
bestowed on him the Gold Medal of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction for his great 
educational achievements. 

Significant among the other celebrations 
was the presentation made to Msgr. Car- 
roll by the president of the Italian Jew- 
ish community, in gratitude for his help 
during the Nazi persecution, and the pres- 
ence at the ceremonies of numerous repre- 
pis ape hn of the Protestant communities in 

taly. 


Milk Price Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Freeman's action setting the milk price 
support at $3.11 a hundredweight from 
the former $3.40 causes the Minneapolis 
Star to doubt the wisdom of Mr. Free- 
man’s action a year ago in raising sup- 
Ports, and to comment that the current 
move is a political game. Under unan- 
imous consent, I include the editorial in 
the Appendix: 

MILK PRICE POLITICS 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman has set the 
new milk support price at $3.11 a hundred- 
weight. That's a sizable reduction from the 
former $3.40 and will mean a substantial 
cut in income for many farmers. 

Freeman says he has no discretion un- 
der the law, that he can set the price higher 
than 75 percent of parity only if the in- 
Crease is necessary to assure an adequate 
supply for consumers, 

He and President Kennedy had asked Con- 
gress to continue the $3.40 price the rest of 
the year or until a new dairy program could 
be enacted, This proposal was turned down 
in the Agricultural Committees of both the 
House and Senate. 

Some Congressmen sald that Freeman had 
discretionary power and could set the price 
higher than $3.11. While the Secretary de- 
nies this now, he seemed to take the other 
view a year ago when he raised the sup- 
Port price from $3.22 to $3.40. 

When the increase was announced last 
Year, the Star said that “any rise in prices 
is likely to develop more resistance on the 
Part of buyers. So some slight drop in con- 
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sumption is possible. Such a drop, coupled 
with even a small increase in production, 
could unsettle the balance of recent years.“ 

Consumption consequently did go down 
and production went up. The increased sup- 
port price wasn't entirely responsible for 
either development but it was a factor, par- 
ticularly in the production rise last year. 

As things turned out, Freeman would have 
been wiser to have left the price unchanged 
a year ago. Apparently he was trying to 


play the role of hero in the Department of | 


Agriculture and show the farmers how much 
better off they would be with Ezra Ben- 
son gone, 

Now he seems to be using the minimum 
support price in a political move to win 
backing for his dairy control plan in the 
new farm bill. And his opponents are not 
above playing politics in the matter. 

Caught in the middle are the dairy farm- 
ers, who probably would be best served by a 
moderate cut in the support to the old level 
óf 83.22. 


Victory for the Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. Speaker, the well- 
known radio commentator, Joe Mc- 
Caffrey on March 29, 1962, made some 
pertinent remarks on his broadcast over 
Washington's station WMAL, which I 
wish to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House: 

Good evening. President Kennedy can 
relax a little tonight. He has won the 
toughest fight of this congressional session. 
He has gotten his tax revision bill through 
the House of Representatives. 

And the Democratic leadership of Speaker 
JohN McCormack, Majority Leader CARL 
Alnznr, and Whip Hate Bocos can take a 
few bows. 

Because this well knit leadership team not 
only won a victory that a few days ago was 
thought by some seasoned observers to be 
impossible. But they won going away—not 
by 5 votes as was the guessing in the 
Speaker's lobby at noon today, but by a 
healthy 225-to-190 vote on the showdown 
issue when Republicans sought to recommit 
the bill for two changes. 

Speaker McCormack is probably relaxing 
tonight too, 

This was a victory for him—a victory for 
his leadership. 

For the last month, Mr. McCorMack’s 
leadership has been under a drumfire of 
attack. Not only by a nationally syndicated 
columnist, but in the little select liberal 
weekly press. 

Most of this material has been written by 
editors—and reporters with little or no 
knowledge of the House of Representatives, 
and in many cases with little or no knowl- 
edge of something even more basic—the 
truth. 

It is interesting that every one of these 
commentators and every one of these publi- 
cations opposed JOHN McCormack for the 
Speakership last November and December. 

Today, the McCormack-Albert-Boggs team 
showed its capability. It not only had the 
Democratic Members on hand—it had them 
lined up and yoting right. 

There are other tests yet to come—the 
new Democratic leadership may not win 
them all. But today, it showed its critics 
that now that the shakedown cruise ts 
over—it's going to be a tough team to beat 
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Hadassah Golden Jubilee Tribute 
SPEECH 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, Hadassah, the Women’s Organiza- 
tion of America, is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary as a nationwide movement 
of women dedicated to service to the 
United States and Israel. Hadassah, 
with a membership of 318,000 is the larg- 
est group of its kind in the world. I 
want to take this opportunity to extend 
my hearty congratulations and sincere 
best wishes to this fine organization. As 
Hadassah looks back at a remarkable 
record of 50 years of high achievement 
and progress, I wish to express the heart- 
felt desire that it will continue to grow 
and prosper. 

I have been most impressed with 
Hadassah’s history of medical service to 
Israel. From its inception in 1912 con- 
tinuing to the present day, Hadassah has 
provided an ever-expanding program of 
medical care to the people of Israel. The 
goal of medical aid and public health 
service was foremost in the mind of its 
founder, Miss Henrietta Szold, a Balti- 
more schoolteacher, Hebrew scholar, and 
social worker. Miss Szold was distressed 
by the prevalence of malaria and tra- 
choma in Palestine, where there was 
little, if any, medical aid available. This 
emphasis in medical programing may 
be seen in Hadassah’s motto which is 
taken from the words of the prophet, 
Jeremiah: “The healing of the daughter 
of my people.” 

In 1913, the second year of Hadassah's 
existence, the organization sent two 
American-trained nurses to Palestine to 
set up a welfare station in Jerusalem for 
maternity care and the treatment of tra- 
choma. By 1918, the Henrietta Szold 
School of Nursing, the first nurses’ train- 
ing school in Palestine, was opened in 
Jerusalem. Today the school of nursing 
has complete housing and teaching fa- 
cilities for 150 student nurses. 

In 1939, the Rothschild-Hadassah- 
University Hospital in Mount Scopus was 
opened. Another first for Hadassah, as 
this was the first medical center in Pal- 
estine. The medical school, at that time, 
was for postgraduate students and re- 
search only. In June of last year, the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center was dedicated, a majestic 21- 
building complex devoted to medical 
healing, teaching, and research activities. 

The Hebrew  University-Hadassah 
Medical School is, in my estimation, the 
outstanding achievement of Hadassah's 
half century of existence. The school, 
which is Israel's only medical school, 
opened in 1949 with an initial student 
body of 45. Today, the medical school 
has a student body of over 700, and one 
of the finest faculties in the world. The 
Hebrew University Medical School has 
already given Israel a corps of expertly 
trained physicians. Graduates of the 
school constitute 90 percent of the hos- 
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pital resident physicians in Israel. Since 
1946, a comprehensive fellowship pro- 
gram has enabled over 200 Hadassah 
physicians, nurses, and hospital adminis- 
trators to receive specialized training in 
universities and hospitals in the United 
States and Europe. 

The Hadassah program began as a 
modest attempt to raise the health 
standards of Palestine. This program 
has grown into an intricate system of 
healing, teaching, and medical research. 
Hadassah has laid the foundation of a 
significant public health program 
through its hospitals, mother-and-child 
clinics, community health programs, 
diagnostic, clinical and research activi- 
ties, medical and nursing education. 

It is my devout hope that all the coun- 
tries of the Middle East will put aside 
petty bickering and jeolousy in order 
that the benefits that flow from this 
great school may be utilized by all the 
people of the Middle East. Such a de- 
velopment would stabilize peace and 
inure to the benefit of all mankind, 


Hadassah: Golden Jubilee 
SPEECH 


“HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 1962 
marks the golden jubilee of the women’s 
paar organization of America—Ha- 


8 in New York in 1912, under 
the direction of Henrietta Szold, this 
group can look back on five decades of 
outstanding achievement. 

The beginning years were devoted to 
initiating, expanding, and consolidating 
a program which laid the foundation for 
what was to become a widespread medi- 
cal system. 

The purpose of Hadassah then as now 
is dual in nature—fostering Zionist 
ideals in America and establishing public 
health nursing in Palestine. 

The American Zionist Medical Unit, the 
Henrietta Szold School of Nursing, Ha- 
dassah Hospital, and Rothschild-Hadas- 
sah University Hospital are but a few 
of the achievements of those early years. 

As the stirrings of World War II were 
first felt, it was Hadassah that initiated 
the Youth Aliyal movement that would 
eventually transfer over 100,000 Jewish 
children from Europe into Israel. 

During the war Hadassah membership 
Was mustered behind the American war 
effort and in postwar Israel, after the 
creation of the new state, this organiza- 
tion met a new challenge—the sudden 
flood of new immigrants—by a program 
of social and economic rehabilitation. 

Perhaps the most magnificent accom- 
plishment of Haddassah is the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Center which 
rests on a hill above Ein Karem. This 
veritable city of science opens its healing 
doors to all, no matter what creed or 
nationality. 
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Thus from its initial modest attempts 
to improve medical standards in Pales- 
tine, Hadassah has developed an inter- 
nationally, renowned medical, educa- 
tional, and social welfare system. 

While its roots are in the beginnings of 
the Jewish people, in the United States it 
has found the healthy suroundings and 
conditions that have enabled it to grow 
and thrive. 

In the United States achievements 
like Hadassah’s are an intrinsic part of 
our privilege as free citizens in a democ- 
racy. Because of this freedom, Hadas- 
sah has helped interpret Israel and its 
people to the American public and 
thereby has strengthened the bonds be- 
tween our two countries, 


Proposed Permanent Commission on Fed- 
eral Expenditures—Endorsement by 
Shipbuilders Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this session, I introduced a bill, S. 2727, 
to establish a permanent Hoover-type 
watchdog commission on Federal expend- 
itures. e 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
a letter from the Shipbuilders Council 
of America. In the message, Mr. Edwin 
M. Hood, president of the council, en- 
dorsed the objectives of my bill, as well 
as pointed out other significant factors 
relating to the need for maintaining a 
strong, nongovernmental shipbuilding 
industry. 

Believing that these observations de- 
serve the consideration of Congress, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the let- 
ter printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHIPBUILDERS COUNCIL or AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1962. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan SENATOR Wr: The proposal in the 
star copy of your bill S. 2727 to establish 
a permanent Hoover-type watchdog commis- 
sion on Federal expenditures is applauded by 
all troubled by the obvious disregard for 
economy in some Government operations. 
We particularly share the hope expressed in 
the legislation that, as one necessary step, 
the Government will make a renewed effort 
to eliminate governmental activities that 
can be better performed by private enterprise, 

This proposal in S. 2727 prompted me to 
again review the recommendation made by 
the second Hoover Commission in its May 
16, 1955, report on “Business Enterprises,” 
concerning competition by the Government- 
owned and operated naval shipyards with 
private enterprise, 

In a subchapter on that subject the Com- 
mission report made the following signifi- 
cant comments and recommendation: 
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“The Department of Defense owns a total 
of 48 shipyards of which 38 are maintained 
in the Navy’s departmental industrial re- 
serve. The Navy itself operates 10 ship- 
yards, 32 of those in the industrial reserve 
are leased to private parties, and 6 of them 
are inactive. These shipbuilding and ship 
repair facilities originally cost $1.6 billion. 
The 10 active shipyards are part of the Navy's 
basic industrial facilities. Their primary 
mission is to render services. and logistical 
support to the active fleet. They engage in 
construction of new vessels and in ship re- 
pair and conversions. 

“The postwar tendency of the Navy to 
achieve self-sufficiency in this area is eyl- 
dent from the prewar and postwar employ- 
ment levels in Government~owned and pri- 
vately owned shipyards. During the 11 pre- 
war years, 1930 through 1940, the Govern- 
ment employed 36 percent of all shipyard 
workers in the United States. During the 
post-World War II shipbuilding decline from 
1947 through 1950, the Navy employed 44 
percent of all shipyard workers. In October 
1954, the Navy employed 105,900 persons or 
51 percent of all the shipyard workers in 
this country. 

“One of the reasons for the intensive 
operation of the Government yards is that 
section 2 of the Vinson-Trammell Act of 
1934, as amended, requires that ‘* * the 
first and each succeeding alternative ves- 
sel * % of each type of ship specified and 
their replacements be bullt by the Govern- 
ment. However, the act authorizes the 
President to have such ‘* * vessel or ves- 
sels built in (either) a Government or pri- 
vate yard * * f he thinks it would be 
“inconsistent with the public interest * * = 
to rac! the alternate construction require- 
ment. 

“While this requirement may have been 
necessary when it was enacted in 1934, the 
Subcommitee on Business Enterprises has 
found that the situation which it was de- 
signed to remedy has been reversed. Today 
private yards lack the construction and re- 
pair activity needed to maintain their 
capacity, skills, and n mobilization 
utility. 

“Due to the distressed conditions of the 
private shipbuilding industry and the seri- 
ous competition engendered by Government 
shipyards, the private industry is weakened 
as a war reserve. Considering the idle capac- 
ity of private shipyards to construct and 
repair all types of naval vessels, the sub- 
committee considers that the Navy's opera- 
tion of all these 10 shipyards represents a 
destructive intrusion Into the private ship- 
buiding industry of this country. 

“RECOMMENDATION NO, 1 

“That the Congress provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to study the 
effect on the private shipbuilding industry 
of the construction and repair of naval 
vessels in Government shipyards, The com- 
mission should make recommendations for 
the transfer, where advisable, of such con- 
struction and repair to private facilities, and 
for the best disposition of the Government 
facilities; that this commission include rep- 
resentatives of the Departments of Defense 
and Commerce and of the private shipbulild- 
ing and repair industry; and that the ma- 
jority of this commission consist of inde- 
pendent citizens having no connection with 
either the Department of the Navy or the 
private shipbullding and repair industry.“ 

(Source: pp. 9-12, H. Doc. No. 162, 84th 
Cong.) 

The commission further recommended 
that all public laws which require or permit 
the armed services to engage in business 
operations which can be performed by pri- 
vate enterprise be reviewed and amended 
to permit private business to provide mili- 
tary requirements to a greater extent Also, 
that, in implementing its recommendations 
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for termination or curtailment of commer- 
cial-type activities, every effort should be 
made to proceed on a reasonable time sched- 
ule. 

But look at what has actually happened 
in the naval shipyards since the commission 
report was published in 1955. 

With capital assets of approximately 83 
billion in land, buildings, and equipment— 
immune from all forms of taxation, 10 naval 
shipyards and 1 naval repair facility con- 
tinue to perform the major share of all con- 
versions, alterations, and repairs on naval 
Ships, despite clear evidence that costs to 
the Government are greater for this type 
of work at these Navy installations, and 
despite the economic fact that any reduction 
of activity in the taxpaying private ship- 
yards results in reduced reyenue for the 
Treasury. Ironically, at the present time 
there are twice as many production workers 
employed on naval shipwork in the Gov- 
ernment installations as are employed on 
this kind of work in the private shipyards. 

Senate bill 721, introduced by Senators 
Buxtzn, BusH, and Cannon, complements 
the objectives of your bill. This measure, 
which has been referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services points to a correction of 
the present inequitable distribution of con- 
tracts for repair, alterations, and conversions 
Of naval vessels between Navy and private 
yards. Better than 75 percent of this 
Work is now allocated to naval shipyards. 

Private shipbuliding and ship repair facili- 
tles compose a vital part of the Nation's 
mobilization potential. The present large 
Amount of idle facilities in the private yards 
is hardly contributing to economic health 
and security. Private industry built, re- 
paired, converted or altered a great majority 
of the ships which made victory possible in 
World War II. During and after that war 
almost all world leaders paid glowing tribute 
to the American shipbuilding and produc- 
tion genius which made it possible in the 
1941-44 period to balance current losses 
With new ships and eventually to replace 
Our earlier losses. 

I can only repeat that your sponsorship 
of legislation favoring private competitive 
enterprise must be applauded. Please let 
us know if you have need for further in- 
formation on the private shipbuilding and 
ship repair industry. We will certainly do 
our utmost to aid in your effort. 

Sincerely, 
Evowin M. Hoop, 
President. 


The Democratic Charge That the Coal 
Industry Has No Future in the Econ- 
omy of Pennsylvania Is Ridiculous 
Since Curbing the Unrestricted Flood 
of Foreign Residual Oil by Executive 
Order Can Restore Coal to Its Right- 
ful Place in the Economy of the Key- 
stone State 


SPEECH . 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


5 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Fri- 
day, March 23, the executive director 
and secretary-treasurcr of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers Associa- 
tion revealed that the State of Pennsyl- 
Vania has, for the first time in the an- 
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nals of the Nation’s coal industry, fallen 
into third place among the bituminous 
coal-producing States. Robert T. Laing 
told a joint State government commis- 
sion meeting at Huntingdon that bitu- 
minous coal output for Pennsylvania in 
1961 fell to approximately 62 million tons 
and thus relinquished second place to 
Kentucky. It is a sad commentary on 
how the industry upon which Pennsyl- 
vania's industrial might was built has 
suffered under unrealistic policies on 
the part of the Federal Government. In 
retrospect, we realize that it was Penn- 
sylvania’s coal which fueled the fires for 
the entire Nation's industrial progress 
during the last century and well into 
the 1900’s. Coal still accounts for almost 
a quarter of the total energy provided by 
fuels and waterpower, but the figure 
would be substantially higher if inequi- 
ties that abound on the competitive fuels 
market were eliminated. 

Coal began to replace wood as a source 
of heat more than 200 years ago. In 
1763, during the seige of Fort Pitt by the 
Indians, Captain Ecuyer, the comman- 
dant, wrote that during a lull in the 
enemy’s offensive, he led a party of 60 
soldiers across the Monongahela River 
to get in a supply of coal. Gradually 
coal was used more and more in the 
smithing trade. During the revolution 
anthracite was shipped to Carlyle for 
use by armorers. 

Anthracite was introduced into blast 
furnaces for making iron about 1830 and 
soon began to replace charcoal in the pig 
iron industry. Meanwhile, bituminous 
coal’s versatility was becoming recog- 
nized on the other side of the Alleghenys. 
During the early 1800's bituminous coal 
was used for domestic heating, brick- 
making, and blacksmithing. In 1808 a 
gristmill in Pittsburgh installed a steam 
engine, and 3 years later the first steam- 
boat was built to operate on the Monon- 
gahela River. Ironworks arose at various 
junctures in the coalfields of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Glass plants and a 
variety of factories began to make their 
appearance. The Pittsburgh Gazette of 
November 7, 1833, listed 87 kinds of in- 
dustries—including flour mills, gun fac- 
tories, papermills, and rolling mills. 
Most of them used steam engines. 
Pennsylvania was moving faster than 
any other State on the way to industrial 
progress, and coal was the propelling 
force. 

Bituminous coal production in Penn- 
sylvania went over the million ton mark 
in 1845, and by 1880 had moved beyond 
20 million tons annually. Meanwhile, 
the anthracite ihdustry was developing 
even more rapidly, reaching an output of 
a million tons in 1837 and exceeding 20 
million tons in 1872. 

Mr. Speaker, these statistics may ap- 
pear irreleyant to some of my colleagues, 
but they reflect very clearly the part that 
coal has played in the development of 
our State and our country. 

Shortly after the turn of the century 
the bituminous coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania began to produce upwards of 100 
million tons per year, while anthracite’s 
annual contribution averaged in excess 
of 60 million tons each year for the first 
half of this century. Trouble for these 
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two great fuels industries began shortly 
after the conclusion of World War II. 
By now a new philosophy had been 
adopted by the Federal Government, 
Despite the great contributions of the 
men and boys from our mining commu- 
nities to the cause of victory in Europe 
and Asia, their interests were subordi- 
nated to the desires of foreign flags by 
the time the shooting had stopped. In 
1949 both the anthracite and bituminous 
coal industries in Pennsylvania were 
confronted with an economic menace 
which threatened to—and did—drive 
thousands of the working force of our 
State into the ranks of the unemployed. 

Foreign residual oil had begun to take 
its deadly toll. Members of Congress 
who were serving in 1950 will recall 
hearings on both sides of the Capitol 
to determine just what impact alien oil 
would have on the domestic economy, I 
testified, So did many representatives 
of coal and railroad management and 
labor, as well as independent oil people. 
Here is a quotation from the testimony 
of Harry See, who represented the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 

In the last 3 years, from February 1947 to 
February 1950, the number of men employed 
by the railroads of America has declined 
from 1,368,285 to 1,170,192 a decrease of 198,- 
093. While we do not ascribe all of this 
enormous increase in railroad unemploy- 
ment to any single cause, we cannot escape 
the obvious significance of an increase in 
oll imports of almost 400,000 barrels a day 
in the same 1947-50 period. 


Frank Earnest, Jr., who was then pres- 
ident of the Anthracite Institute, made 
this observation: 

It is axiomatic that in a given area a cer- 
tain amount of energy is required to meet 
the needs for heat, light, and power. In this 
particular area (eastern seaboard) energy 18 
supplied chiefly from bituminous coal, an- 
thracite, oil, gas, and water power. If part 
of this area’s energy requirements is to be 
supplied by oil from foreign sources, it fol- 
lows that American labor formerly neces- 
sary to produce the energy must inevitably 
be reduced. 


Here is a significant figure, Mr. Speak- 
er. It was offered by Mr. Joseph T. 
Berta, who was president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal and Coke Corp. and is now 
president of the Pittston-Clinchfield 
Coal Sales Corp.: 

My company, in January 1, 1947, employed 
1613 men * * January 1, 1949, 1605 * + » 
As of May 10, this year, we have a total of 
878 men. The other men are off the payroll. 


I cite the residual oil record as a glar- 
ing instance of Federal policy that pre- 
vents the coal industry from obtaining a 
more equitable share of the national 
fuels market. Residual oil imports have 
increased fivefold since the first post- 
war year. The bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal industries have in consequence 
experience tremendous losses. Output 
has dropped drastically. From 57 mil- 
lion tons in 1947, anthracite production 
slipped to less than 18 million tons in 
1961. At the same time bituminous coal 
production was declining from 147 mil- 
lion tons to 62 million tons; thus the 
alarming situation which finds our 
State’s industry in third place among the 
Nation’s producers. I recognize, Mr. 
Speaker, that Kentucky has also had a 
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fine record in its mining industry, yet 
the fact remains that the coal is avail- 
able in Pennsylvania for use in the 
heavily populated and highly industri- 
alized east coast markets. Our State 
has in the past two centuries produced 
more than 8 ½ billion tons of bituminous 
coal and about 6 billion tons of anthra- 
cite, yet Pennsylvania has another 35 bil- 
lion tons of mineable anthracite and bi- 
tuminous coal reserves. 

With this rich heritage, Pennsylvania 
stands ready to provide low cost heat and 
power for the industrial growth that 
must come with increasing population 
and higher standards of living. To per- 
mit a foreign fuel to deprive Pennsyl- 
vania's citizens of the opportunity to 
earn a livelihood while preparing for 
this economic upsurge of the future im- 
pinges upon the constitutional rights of 
those citizens. Last Thursday, March 
22, Thomas Kennedy, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, testi- 
fied before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. After describing the cruel 
effects of excessive foreign residual oil 
shipments into this country, he said: 

I wonder; indeed, every member of the 
United Mine Workers of America wonders, if 
the benefits that accrue from residual im- 
ports are worth such social and economic 
decay. 

We cannot as a nation stand this burden 
indefinitely. The consequences are too far 
reaching, the results too serious to con- 
template. America must decide whether or 
not to plunge an entire section of the coun- 
try into social and economic oblivion un- 
heard of in our times. 

It is a fateful decision to make, a deci- 
sion which can decide the future of this Re- 
public. 

Yet, today coal miners suffer, coal com- 
munities languish, and the entire coal in- 
dustry pauses as those charged with the 
responsibility of protecting and promoting 
the welfare of this Nation deliberate and con- 
sider their fate, whether that fate be to live 
and work as American citizens, or to descend 
the long road to economic destitution. 

As we continually increase our imports of 
residual oil, we still talk of economic growth. 
Even as a foreign energy source stranges the 
domestic coal industry, and even our own oil 
industry, plans are being laid for the mil- 
lenium that is to come. 

But we must ask: Where will the impetus 
originate? Certainly not from the coal-pro- 
ducing regions of the country. Obviously 
not from the coal miner who must face the 
future with a great deal of apprehension. 
Nor can we look to the coal operators to in- 
yest further billions of dollars to make coal 
as efficient and as modern as it must be to 
serve the growing energy needs that any eco- 
nomic growth presupposes. 

Instead, while we talk of growth we must 
look to the underlying sickness that pervades 
the energy industries of our Nation. We 
must take cognizance of the virtual destruc- 
tion that faces coal and oll and associated 
industries. 

For we cannot talk of economic growth 
while allowing entire basic industries to 
perish before unfair competition. We can- 
not speak of prosperity while at the same 
time fostering economic privation. It just 
cannot be done. 

It behooves those who are charged with 
the economic future of this Nation to be- 
come aware of what has been happening to 
the basic coal industry of this Nation. As 
we talk of economic progress and as they 
plan for such progress, they must be prepared 
to protect that basic industry which is the 
source of all Any other course 
would be sheer economic folly. 
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Mr. Speaker, the recent increase in 
residual oil quotas granted to importers 
by the White House is inimical to the 
welfare of the residents of Pennsylvania 
and other coal-producing States. It 
needs to be rescinded, for there was no 
basis whatsoever in granting this favor, 
which amounts to an additional $35 mil- 
lion per year sales order, for the inter- 
national oil crowd, There was no short- 
age of fuel. The importing companies 
have, in fact, been conducting a market 
campaign to widen their consumer area 
while contending that the volume of 
imports has been insufficient to meet de- 
mands of regular customers. Despite 
the fact that some imported oil is now 
being shipped inland as far west as the 
Harrisburg area, there has been ample 
supply on the seaboard itself. Let me 
insert the following comment from the 
March 15, 1962, issue of Platt's Ollgram: 

Atlantic coast: Net reseller prices for heavy 
fuels are off in varying amounts at some 
eastern locations today reflecting discounts 
in effect and spot availability—see other 
story this issue——[Not printed in the 
Recorp.] 

Some heavy-fuel suppliers indicate they 
are meeting latest drop in prices (see March 
14 Ougram). Action is described as ap- 
praisal of product's easing trend, especially 
at reseller truck and barge levels. These 
adjustments, they conjecture, brought on 
relative changes at the cargo level. 

At New York, many sources agree that 
spot lots of heavy fuel are more readily avail- 
able now than they've ever been since the 
start of mandatory import restrictions. The 
day of premium offers for spot delivered 
cargoes is in the past. In fact, with the end 
of the current allocation period approach- 
ing, some suppliers still haven't used up 
their “tickets.” Furthermore, there are in- 
dications that some “tickets” may be unused 
at the end of the allocation period. 

Gasoline markets edged lower in portions 
of New England, Pennsylvania, and New 
York today—see other story this issue. 
Not printed in the Rxconn.] Distillate mar- 
kets show little change. Resellers continue 
to satisfy only immediate needs, As a re- 
sult, spot interest is dull. 


No, Mr. Speaker, the recent increase 
in residual oil import quotas was as un- 
necessary as it was unfair. I recognize 
that the administration, at least as rep- 
resented by its U.S. Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, has written off a large seg- 
ment of coal industry operations from 
all future activity. He made this state- 
ment on February 9: 


Historically, this is an area built on coal 
and farming. It has a wonderful tradition 
and a proud history, and no one would be 
happler than I if the future of coal and 
farming in central Pennsylvania is as bright 
today as it was 100 years ago; but I suggest 
we must look stark facts in the face. That 
day is dead. It is gone. It's never going to 
come back and there's nothing we can do to 
resuscitate this. We can do something to 
shield the shorn lamb from the harsh cold 
wind. We can mitigate the plight of the 
family farmer. We can bolster, to some ex- 
tent, the soft coal industry; but we are never 
going to be able to bring those occupations 
back to the proud state they occupied when 
this part of Pennsylvania was being bullt 
and became great. Rather we must look 
to new economic sources of wealth, create 
them if you will, to make this area a future 
worthy of its marvelous past. 


If foreign oll is permitted to come in 
and wipe out the jobs of coal miners, 
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railroaders, and the many other skilled 
and unskilled workers whose income is 
dependent upon the coal industry, then 
there is no question but that revival of 
mining in areas that are victimized by 
these imports may seem an insur- 
mountable task. But I refuse to stand 
by and see the economy of our State sur- 
rendered. I would remind my friends 
who feel otherwise about the coal in- 
dustry to study the statement made last 
week by The Honorable Thomas Ken- 
nedy, former Lieutenant Governor of 
the State of Pennsylvania. He said that 
residual oil imports are taking 3 mil- 
lion man-days of work from our coal 
miners each year and that the loss in 
wages amounts to $73 million, If Penn- 
Sylvania were able to regain its share of 
this volume of business, it would enjoy 
an automatic economic upturn through- 
out coal communities, railroad centers, 
and in every business house where the 
employees of these and skilled industries 
do their trading. 

I commend the president of the United 
Mine Workers for his forthright mes- 
sage. I assure him that I for one will 
continue to do everything possible to give 
the coal industry of Pennsylvania its 
rightful opportunity to resume the eco- 
nomic role which it filled so effectively 
in days gone by. 


Lemuel Covington Berry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include therein an 
article taken from the winter issue of 
South Carolina City, which pays honor- 
able and deserving tribute to the late 
Mayor Lemuel Covington Berry, of 
Lowrys, 8.C. 

Lowrys is located in the district I 
have the honor to represent and is lo- 
cated in what we in my hometown of 
Chester affectionately refer to as our 
suburbs. 


It was my privilege to know Mayor 
Berry. He was a fine, Christian gentle- 
man, and the article written by Mr. 
Caldwell illustrates so well the exem- 
plary life and good works of this good 
man. 


The article follows: 
LEMUEL COVINGTON BERRY 
(By J. N. Caldwell, Jr.) 


Lemuel Covington Berry, who seryed the 
town of Lowrys, ns well as all towns and 
cities in South Carolina through his work in 
behalf of the Municipal Association of South 
Carolina, left this life and passed on to a 
higher office late in the evening of Satur- 
day, December 16, 1961. His final rites were 
held in Chester, Monday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 18, with burial in the historic Lowrys 
Cemetery, but all of us who knew and loved 
Mr. Berry will always feel that he is still with 
us. 

Perhaps the two words that come most 
readily to one’s mind in thinking of Lemuel 
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Berry are “Mr. Mayor.” Lem Berry was first 
elected mayor of the little Chester County 
town of Lowrys in 1946, and served in that 
capacity until his untimely death in the 
waning days of 1961. From the day he was 
voted into office until his passing he was one 
of the most active municipal officials within 
the membership ranks of the Municipal As- 
sociation of South Carolina. In the year 
1952 he served as president of the municipal 
association, but at the time of his death al- 
most 10 years later he was just as active in 
behalf of the work of the municipal asso- 
ciation as on the day he became its presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Berry was not only well-known 
throughout South Carolina, but throughout 
the entire United States as there were very 
few National American Municipal Associa- 
tion meetings that he missed during his 
tenure in the office of mayor. He was well- 
known by all of the legislators both in the 
present 94th general assembly and all of the 
Preceding general assemblies for he was a 
diligent worker in behalf of better legisla- 
tion for the towns and cities in South Car- 
Olina. 

Two years ago when the municipal asso- 
ciation was desperately attempting to see 
enacted into law a revised annexation stat- 
ute—which although eventually would be 
important for the town of Lowrys was not 
necessarily needed by his town at that time, 
nevertheless, he worked just as hard in 
behalf of that legislation had he been the 
Mayor of South Carolina's largest city. 

Lemuel Berry was born on September 1, 
1896, in Chester, the son of the late Thomas 
N. Berry and Lena Covington Berry. He 
also lived in Cheraw, S.C., for a time after 
being educated at Clemson College here in 
South Carolina and Guilford College in 
North Carolina. 

Throughout his lifetime he was an active 
member of the Baptist church. On July 21, 
1921, he was married to Miss Alda Pitman, 
and their daughter, Miss Harriet Berry, is 
now the chief stewardess instructor for Delta 
Alr Lines In Atlanta. Ga. 

In addition to serving the town of Lowrys 
as its mayor, Mr. Berry was chairman of the 
Chester County Library Board; a member 
of the board, Chester Red Cross Chapter; 
Chester County Development Commission; 
Chester County Democratic Committee; Ex- 
ecutive Committee Southwide Association 
of Municipalities; the James Hemphill Post 
No. 27 American Legion, and the Ground 
Observer Corps for Civil Defense. 

In March of 1918, Mr. Berry enlisted in the 
Regular Army at Fort Screven, Ga. and 
When sent to France he was wounded by 
enemy action, which would eventually lead 
to his death. Having been gassed by enemy 
action in 1918, Mr. Berry was at one time 
forced to retire and spend 3 years at the 
Otoen Respiratory Disease Center in North 
Carolina, Lem Berry, like the late executive 
director of the Municipal Association of 
South Carolina, looked upon this organiza- 
tion as the only voice that spoke for the 
Cause of local government in South Caro- 
Una—the branch of government in this 
Country which each of them belleved sup- 
Plied more direct services to the people— 
yet received very little recognition. 

There are many people in South Carolina 
who will never realize the debt they owe 
Lemuel Covington Berry, who will never 
know how his work has touched and made 
their ives better. He was in the forefront of 
all legislation in the last 15 years enacted 
tor the benefit of municipal government in 
South Carolina. His warm humanity, 
loyalty, love and devotion to friends, his 
unselfish service in behalf of others, and love 
for life itself, will never be forgotten by all 
of us who were privileged to know and work 
With him. 
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Boxing Kills Without Reason 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill, H.R. 11074, to 
prohibit the broadcasting of boxing 
matches on radio or television. 

Since the Ist of January, Mr. Speaker, 
three persons have died as a result of 
boxing matches; Benny Paret who died 
yesterday was the third, According to 
the following article from today’s Wash- 
ington Post, Benny Paret was the 450th 
person to be killed in this sport since 
1900. 

The Washington Post article follows: 
PARET Avtropsy SHOWS No Prion 
BRAIN INJURY 

New Tonk. April 3—An autopsy on the 


body of boxer Benny (Kid) Paret today. 


showed no evidence of an old brain injury. 

Dr, Milton Helpern, city chief medical ex- 
aminer, reported the findings after a 4-hour 
autopsy on Paret, who died early today of a 
beating suffered in a Madison Square Gar- 
den fight with Emile Griffith 10 days ago. 

Dr. Helpern's statement said: 

“Death was caused by complications of 
brain injuries sustained as a result of the 
boxing bout. The autopsy did not reveal 
any gross evidence of old brain injury.” 

The stocky, 25-year-old Cuban, star of one 
bruising battle after another since he started 
his U.S. campaign 4 years ago, never regained 
consciousness after being pounded against 
the ropes in the 12th round on March 24 

He couldn't punch too hard (9 knockouts 
in 49 fights) but he could absorb a wallop 
and wear down most opponents with his 
stamina and relentless attack. 

A .two-time welterweight champion, he 
became the first defender of a title ever to 
suffer fatal injuries in the ring. He was the 
third fighter to die of boxing injuries this 
year and about the 450th since 1900, accord- 
ing to Boxing Historian Nat Fleischer. 

There was criticism that he had fought 
too soon after taking a severe beating in a 
10-round knockout loss to National Boxing 
Association middleweight champion Gene 
Fullmer at Las Vegas last December 9. 

There was worldwide criticism, too, of the 
Paret-Griffith fight and cries for the abolish- 
ment of the sport. 

Death came to the kid at 1:55 am, at 
Roosevelt Hospital. His death was fore- 
shadowed when pneumonia developed Mon- 
day, complicating the severe brain damage, 

Some ringside spectators and viewers of 
the nationally televised bout counted from 
20 to 26 blows Griffith hammered to the head 
of his rival befor® Referee Ruby Goldstein 
halted the action at 2:09 of the 12th round. 

Doctors had given Paret only the slimmest 
chance of ever recovering from the injuries. 

Only a few hours after the Saturday night 
fight, he underwent a delicate 3-hour brain 
operation to relieve the pressure of two 
blood clots. Doctors said then that “all 
that can be done has been done.” 

Later a tube was put through an incision 
in his throat to aid his breathing. He was 
fed by injections. But despite his stubborn, 
silent battle, doctors never had given much 
hope to his wife, Lucy, and others who stood 
the long vigil in and about the specially 
equipped room. 
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By State athletic commission rules, Mrs. 
Paret will receive $10,000 from the promoter's 
receipts, plus $750 for hospital expenses. She 
also has Paret's two-thirds’ share of his 
$50,000 purse, with his manager getting one- 
third, Paret had no other insurance. 


Pennsylvania Home Rule Association, in 
the Face of an Adverse Report by the 
Department of Commerce, Defends My 
Bill, H.R. 8612, Providing for the Na- 
tional Home Rule Road Program 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, since 
the introduction, on August 9, 1961, of 
H.R. 8612 at the request of my good 
friend and constituent, Mr. Thomas S. 
Stephenson, president, Pennsylvania 
Home Rule Association, Altoona, Pa., 
there has been widespread interest in 
the legislation. It has been described as 
the national home rule road program, 
because it proposes amendments to the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956 which 
would channel all Federal gasoline and 
automotive excise taxes into the High- 
way Trust Fund. These taxes would be 
used for road improvement purposes and 
would spur improvements on all classes 
of public highways. 

On March 2, 1962 the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, through its Under Secre- 
tary, Edward Gudeman, advised Chair- 
man Witsur D. Murs, of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, of its 
opposition to H.R. 8612. 

The position of the Department of 
Commerce reveals the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s attitude in opposing any fur- 
ther amendments to the Federal High- 
way Act of 1956. The letter from the 
Department of Commerce follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. W nUn D. Mrs, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Cuamman: This is in further 
reply to your request for the views of the 
Department of Commerce concerning HR. 
8612, a bill “To amend the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956, and for other purposes.” 

The proposed legislation, which would be 
cited as the “national home rule road pro- 
gram,” would provide that the entire amount 
received from Federal gasoline and automo- 
tive excise taxes would be placed in the 
highway trust fund and used for road im- 
provement purposes. It would be provided 
that all public highways would be eligible 
for Federal aid, with 60 percent of the 
Federal funds avaliable in the highway trust 
fund to be used for improvement of the 
Federal-aid systems and 40 percent for im- 
provement of State highways and local roads 
and streets not designated as a part of any 
Federal-aid system. With respect to the 
latter, 50 percent of such funds would be ex- 
pended by the State on State highways not 
designated as part of the Federal-ald high- 
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way system and 50 percent would be allocated 
by the State to those of its political sub- 
divisions having jurisdiction over local roads 
and streets. The bill also would remove 
the present matching requirements of 
Federal-aid highway legislation so that 
Federal-aid highway funds apportioned to 
each State would be expended by the State 
or political subdivisions thereof without 
necessity for the States or their political 
subdivisions contributing funds toward 
highways constructed or improved under the 
legislation. 

The Department of Commerce would be 
strongly opposed to the pending bill. 

With respect to the provisions of the bill 
providing that all Federal gasoline and auto- 
motive excise taxes be placed in the highway 
trust fund, your attention is invited to the 
special message of the President concerning 
highways, dated February 28, 1961, which 
opposed transfering certain automotive ex- 
cise taxes to the highway trust fund and 
recommended that financing of the highway 
program should be continued on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, supported by the user taxes 

in the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956. These recommendations of the Presi- 
dent were closely followed in the enactment 
of the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1961 un- 
der which additional revenues were provided 
to finance the completion of the Interstate 
System and the continuation of the program 
for improvement of the Federal-aid primary 
and secondary systems and their urban ex- 
tensions. 

If legislation such as HR. 8612 were en- 
acted, estimated revenues totaling over $1.6 
billion annually, now accruing to the gen- 
eral fund, would be transferred to the high- 
way trust fund. 

The provisions of the bill are 
entirely inconsistent with the fundamental 
concepts of Federal-aid highway legislation 
as developed by the Congress over a period 
of 45 years. Experience during these many 
years of Federal-aid highway operations has 
demonstrated the desirability of providing 
for the improvement of designated Federal- 
aid systems. It is apparent that funds 
would be widely dispersed and that an un- 
coordinated pattern of improvement would 
result if there were no requirement for sys- 
tem improvement. In fact, the requirement 
for system improvement was first incorpo- 
rated in the Federal Highway Act of 1921 
and has remained unchanged in principle. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 8612, how- 
ever, 40 percent of the Federal-aid highway 
funds could be expended without regard to 
system development or continuity of route 
improvement. The Department of Com- 
merce considers that the expenditure of 
public funds in this manner would be highly 
undesirable and could readily lead to mis- 
use of Federal-aid highway funds. We 
firmly believe that the public would not be 
receiving the greatest possible benefit from 
its highway dollar under such provisions, 

In connection with that portion of the bill 
which would remove the present matching 
requirements of Federal-aid highway legis- 
lation, it is stressed that, as a result, the 
volume of Federal-aid highway work which 
could be performed would be reduced sub- 
stantially. Under the present law, the Fed- 
eral-aid primary, secondary, and urban funds 
authorized to be appropriated by the Con- 
gress must be matched on a 50 percent Fed- 
eral-50 percent State basis, and interstate 
funds must be matched on a 90 percent Fed- 
eral-10 percent State basis. Under Federal- 
aid authorization levels for the fiscal year 
1963, the program reduction resulting from 
a recision of State matching requirements 
would amount to nearly $1.2 billion annually. 

Beyond this fact, there is to be considered 
the longstanding principle of Federal-State 
cooperation in the Federal-ald highway pro- 

This Department believes it is essen- 
tial that State or local funds contribute to 
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the costs of projects financed from Federal- 
aid funds, except in certain special cases 
now authorized by law, as a means of insur- 
ing good highway administration. Prudent 
and efficient supervision of Federal-aid high- 
way projects is much more likely to result 
at the State or local level if State or local 
funds are being expended together with the 
authorized Federal contribution. 

The Department of Commerce believes that 
the provisions of H.R. 8612 are in direct con- 
flict with the fundamental concepts which 
have been so recently supported by the Con- 
gress and the President in the enactment 
and approval of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1961 and strongly opposes the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD GuDEMAN, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to call at- 
tention to the following letter which I 
received, dated March 28, from Mr. 
Thomas S. Stephenson, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Home Rule Association, Altoona, 
Pa., in which he takes issue with the 
negative position of the Department of 
Commerce regarding H.R. 8612. 

PENNSYLVANIA HOME RULE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Altoona, Pa., March 28, 1962. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
1104 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 2 

Drar Mr. VAN ZanvT: Thanks for your 
letter of March 12 requesting our views on 
objections raised by the Department of Com- 
merce to your bill, H.R. 8612, to provide 
a national home rule road program. 

In analyzing the objections raised by the 
Department of Commerce, it is obvious that 
the author of the Department's objections 
had distorted the provisions of the bill and 
ignored its objectives and, in particular, the 
benefits that would accrue to the people in 
every State and congressional district in the 
Nation by enactment of the measure. 

The basic provisions of the bill would: 

1. End the diversion of motor revenues. 

2. Guarantee the motorists a balanced 
highway improvement program on all classes 
of public roads—Federal, State, and local. 

3. Promote the civic welfare of every com- 
munity in every congressional district in the 
Nation. 

4. Help to restore national prosperity by 
providing employment for several hundred 
thousand men on the roads and streets and 
in the roadbuilding material, equipment, 
and allied industries. 

5. Enhance real estate values in every com- 
munity where road Improvements are made. 

6. Promote the building of new homes, 
stores, shopping centers, offices, and service 
stations, as such construction always follows 
road and street improvements, This would 
provide additional employment in the build- 
ing and allied industries. 

7. Provide additional employment in the 
factories and farms that would produce the 
food, clothing, household, and other neces- 
sities that would be bought by those em- 
ployed in the program. 

All the foregoing objectives could be at- 
tained by Congress by enacting H.R. 8612, 
because this bill requires that all Feedral 
gasoline and excise taxes be placed in the 
highway trust fund to be used exclusively 
for road improvement purposes. Sixty per- 
cent of the trust fund, the same amount 
as is now used, would be allocated for im- 
provements on the Federal-ald system. The 
other 40 percent would be allocated to the 
States, one-half to be used for State high- 
way improvements and the other half to be 
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allocated by the States to their political sub- 
divisions on a 60-percent mileage and 40- 
percent population basis for the improve- 
ment of loca] roads which are not on the 
Federal-ald system. 

The Department of Commerce objects to 
the use of the now diverted funds for the 
improvement of the State and local road sys- 
tems that are not on the Federal-aid system. 
Its spokesman said, “The Department of 
Commerce considers that the expenditure of 
public funds in this manner would be 
highly undesirable and could readily lead 
to misuse of Federal-aid highway funds. We 
firmly believe that the public would not be 
receiving the greatest possible benefit from 
its highway dollar under such provisions.“ 

This statement obviously is intended to 
mislead the Members of Congress, since it 
is not in keeping with the facts or the record. 

The Department's charge that State and 
local road officials would misuse Federal 
funds comes with poor grace, when its Fed- 
eral-aid policies are being subjected to an 
investigation by the Blatnik committee of 
Congress, which already has exposed cor- 
ruption, waste, and downright graft in the 
Federal-aid program. Here is a quote from 
disclosures as published in a national mag- 
azine: 

“Minnesota Representative JOHN BLATNIK 
estimates a large slice of the $41 billion 
highway bill is stolen by grafters.” 

Here is another from the same article: 

“One investigator estimates a graft be- 
tween 10 and 20 percent, a minimum of a 
$100,000 take a mile, or 84.1 billion for the 
whole network.” 

The foregoing are only samples of the 
findings of the investigators. Yet, the De- 
partment of Commerce spokesman is telling 
the Members of Congress that State and 
local officials might misuse Federal funds 
and the public would not be receiving the 
greatest possible benefit from its highway 
dollar. 

The record shows that local officials and 
State highway officials give the motorists 
more highways for the dollar than they 
receive under the Federal-aid program. In 
fact, it is our opinion that the allocation 
of the $1,700 million of diverted funds 
to State and local roads would result in a 
minimum of more than 60,000 miles of road 
improvements annually. 

The Department spokesman had over- 
looked one important point in his loose state- 
ments: The funds allocated for the improve- 
ment of State and local roads and streets 
would be subject to the same rigid laws 
regulating the expenditure of State and local 
funds for highway Improvements. 

The highway officials of the various States 
are either elected or appointed. The local 
Officials, in the counties and other political 
subdivisions that would receive a share of 
the funds, are elected by the people. 

The Department of Commerce spokesman 
for the Federal-aid bureaucracy, in making 
such rash accusations against the honesty, 
integrity, and ability of State and local 
officials, disclose little regard for the in- 
telligence of elécted officials, and it appears 
that they have the same opinion of Mem- 
bers of Congress or they would not have 
resorted to so many distortions of the pro- 
visions of H.R. 8612. 

The Federal highway bureaucracy is not 
adverse to spending an average of $1 million 
per mile for the Interstate System, which 
is estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads 
to carry only 20 percent of the total highway 
traffic when it is completed in 1975. Yet, the 
same Officials object to the proposal in H.R. 
8612 to provide that the $1,700 million of 
diverted funds be made available for im- 
provements on the State and local systems, 
which now carry 34 percent of the total 
highway traffic, or 15 percent more than the 
Interstate System will carry when it is com-. 
pleted at a cost of $41 billions, 
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Motorists throughout the country are be- 
coming aroused over the deplorable condi- 
tion of the public road system.. They are 
finally becoming alerted to the diversion 
policy of the Federal Government, which is 
shortchanging them out of tens of thou- 
sands of miles of road improvements an- 
nually. They also are becoming aware that 
the matching provisions likewise are robbing 
them of improvements on the State high- 
way systems. Many of them long have been 
Aware that they are not getting their 
money's worth and they are being irked 
more than ever by dispatches published in 
their newspapers disclosing that hundreds 
of millions of dollars that they pay in Fed- 
eral automotive taxes are being used to 
build, yes, superhighways in foreign coun- 
tries, when they cannot get the improve- 
ments they need on the State and local 
roads that are not on the Federal-aid 
system. 

The following is a sample and is a quote 
from a recent newspaper dispatch: Wash- 
ington—The World Bank's first loan to 
Venezuela, $45 million, will help to finance 
two express highways and cut transporta- 
tion costs.“ 

It is not hard to understand the feeling 
of the motorists when they read such re- 
ports and realize there are millions avail- 
able for express highways in foreign coun- 
tries, but no money for the roads used by 
American motorists who are paying the 
Muiltibillion-dollar tax bill. 

The matching provisions of the Federal- 
ald policy are directly responsible for the 
deplorable condition of thousands of miles 
of State highways. The matching provisions 
penalize the districts that need help the 
most, They must either put up the match- 
ing money or lose the Federal aid their tax- 
payers help to pay. Rather than lose it, 
they must put up money that is needed for 
State highway improvements. This forces 
neglect of the State roads that are not on 
the Federal-aid system and will, if the pres- 
€nt policy continues, cost the taxpayers 
Additional billions of dollars for reconstruc- 
tion through the forced neglect by the no- 
torlous matching provisions. 

On the face of it, the matching provisions 
Constitute a ridiculous policy. Why should 
the people of any State put up from 10 to 
50 percent of the State highway funds to 
Bet back ofily part of the money their mo- 
torists pay into the Federal Government in 
automobile excise taxes? 

The Federal Highway Bureau policy- 
Makers, of course, do not want the match- 
ing provisions eliminated and the allocation 
Of Federal-aid funds made directly to the 
States. Not because less roads would be 
bullt, but because the matching provisions 
give them greater powers to control, not only 
the expenditure of Federal-aid moneys, but 
Over $1 billion of State funds, too. 

These bureaucratic controls in Washing- 
ton are ridiculous in that they violate the 
basic principles of State's rights and home 
Tule. Why should State and local officials 
be controlled from Washington by the Fed- 
eral highway bureaucracy? Certainly the 
local officials know their people's needs better 
than Federal highway officials who could 
. know anything about local road prob- 
ems. 


The Commerce Department spokesman 
Places great stress on the charge that the 
Allocation of Federal funds for State and 

road improvements “would be widely 

and that an uncoordinated pattern 

of improvements would result if there were 
do requirement for system improvement.” 

This is a ridiculous assertion, in view 
Of the fact that it would be impossible for 
&ny road officials to build all highways first 
They must build, and have been building, 
the most important roads and adding to them 
as funds are available, 
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The Interstate System policy, controlled 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, has been the 
subject of public and congressional criticism 
for the widely scattered improvements on 
the Interstate System. No public road of- 
ficlals—Federal, State or local—can build a 
10-mile stretch of highway, regardless of its 
importance, if there is only enough money 
available to bulid 1 mile. But the Commerce 
Department, in its statement, is evidently 
trying to impress Congress by the inference 
that only State and local roads would be 
constructed on a scattered pattern. 

The Department also places some stress 
on the argument that HR. 8612 would 
change the Federal-aid highway setup. It 
doesn't change any part of the Federal-aid 
program, excepting the matching provisions, 
What it does provide for is that the 1,- 
700 million collected in motor taxes 
and now diverted be allocated to the States 
and political subdivisions for the improve- 
ment of State and local roads not on the 
Federal-aid system. 

In conclusion, we hope that the Committee 
on Ways and Means will take prompt action 
and report H.R. 8612 for a vote in Congress, 
and that the bill may be enacted at this 
session of Congress in time for the 1962 
construction season, so that several hundred 
thousand men may be put to work on the 
greatest State and local road improvement 
program in the Nation's history. 

Cordially yours, 
PENNSYLVANIA Home RULE 
ASSOCIATION, 
THOMAS S. STEPHENSON, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, the proposal of the 
Pennsylvania Home Rule Association for 
a national home rule road program as 
embodied in my bill H.R. 8612 would 
mean as Mr. Stephenson says in his letter 
the creation of the greatest State and 
local road improvement program in the 
Nation's history. Therefore, it is hoped 
that the House Committee on Ways and 
Means will schedule hearings on H.R. 
8612 so that the measure may be con- 
sideréd on its merits. 


Hamstringing the GOP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, many thoughtful editorials have been 
written recently on the subject of con- 
gressional staffing. Some of these have 
appeared in the Record. The Newhouse 
newspaper chain; which serves my dis- 
trict through the Newark Star Ledger, 
has printed a number of good editorials 
on minority staffing. 

Today, I should like to include an edi- 
torial “Hamstringing the GOP,” which 
appeared in the March 20, 1962, edition 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Its 
publisher, Mr. Richard Amberg, is well 
known to many of my colleagues as an 
outstanding citizen, dedicated to a strong 
Republican Party and to a constructive 
Republican effort in the Congress. 
Therefore, his comments on staffing, a 
subject in which my friend, Tom CURTIS, 
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of Missouri, has had a long, sincere and 


HAMSTRINGING THE GOP 

When Democrats on the House Education 
and Labor Committee decide to saddle up 
and charge off on a crusade, they have a 
small army to hold their stirrups. Demo- 
crats on this committee have a staff of 48 
at their command. 

Their staff includes researchers, writers 
and other experts who help dig up informa- 
tion and put it om paper. Congressmen 
themselves are too busy to do this pick and 
shovel work. 

By contrast with the Democrats’ 48-man 
staff, the GOP members of the committee 
have only 2. Thus, on any pending legis- 
lation, the Democratic majority has ample 
help to prepare its case for or against it. 
The GOP doesn't. 

On other committees, the staffs are almost 
equally lopsided. 

Obviously the GOP is hamstrung in its 
efforts to dig up the facts and tell the 
other side of the story. Yet, without an 
effective opposition, our democratic process 
of government is in trouble. 

Congressman THOMAS B. Curtis has waged 
a long campaign to bring about greater 
equality in the staffs on congressional com- 
mittees. Roscoe Drummond, one of the 
Globe-Democrat’s columnists pointed out 
the other day that Mr. Curtis’ efforts have 
not had the allout backing they deserve from 
his party. 

The staff is the eyes and ears of the 
members of a co committee. It's 
high time the GOP demanded an adequate 
staff for its committee members, 


Sewage Treatment Plants—Not Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable William O. Douglas addressed 
the Potomac Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, last January 10, 
on the subject of a clean Potomac River, 
Justice Douglas’ speech discusses the 
proposal of the Corps of Engineers for 
a high dam at River Bend, and an al- 
ternative proposal for a clean Potomac. 
The speech, as it appeared in National 
Parks magazine, March 1962, follows 
and should be read by all who are in- 
terested in this problem. 

SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS—Nor Dams 

(By William O. Douglas) 

(The Nation's capital belongs, in the larger 
sense, to all the people of the United States. 
The welfare of the city and its surround- 
ings—and, in fact, that of the entire river 
basin in which the city is located—is there- 
fore a matter of concern to all the people. 
One of the pressing problems faced by the 
Federal City is that of an adequate supply 
of pure water, answer to which, most conser- 
vationists feel, is a clean Potomac River. In 
a January 10, 1962, address to the members 
of the Potomac Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Honorable William 
O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, spoke of the 
urgent need for a clean rather than a flushed 
Potomac; flushing is proposed by those ad- 
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vocating high-dam construction on the river. 
Justice Douglas’ remarks before the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution are pre- 
sented here in full.—Eprror.) 

Pollution of the Potomac River is the fore- 
most problem confronting all who live in 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. 
It is also a problem for every citizen who 
has pride in the Nation's Capital. The 
Potomac River though having some of the 
charm that George Washington knew, is 
now a national disgrace. At places it is an 
open sewer. At points the sewage sludge 
is 10 feet deep on its bottom. The Public 
Health Service standard for drinking water 
is a 5,000 bacteria count per 100 milliliters. 
The bacteria count at Great Falls, on the 
Potomac River, where Washington, D.C., gets 
most of its drinking water, is about 7,000 
per 100 milliliters. 

The Corps of Army Engineers proposes a 
high dam at a locality known as River Bend, 
near Great Falls, Its primary function will 
be to supply water to wash the sewage down 
the river. The dam would back the river 
up 40 miles, flooding choice grasslands, 
farms, and homes of Virginia and Maryland 
that must be condemned at very high prices. 
The water level would fluctuate as much 
as 36 feet, for the water flow in the Potomac 
is irregular. Think how ugly the silted mud 
banks of that lake would be. Think how 
awful they would smell. It is said that the 
water level in the summer months would 
fluctuate only 5 feet. A vertical fluctuation 
of only 5 feet means much wider margins 
of mud on the sloping banks of the river. 
Think how awful even that exposed area 
would look and smell. Think how dread- 
ful the sight and smell, as the water level 
continues to go down in fall and winter 
when recreational needs are still great, 

Eighteen communities in the Potomac 
Basin have no sewage disposal plants and 
dump raw sewage into the river above Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

There are 15 communities In the Potomac 
Basin which have sewage treatment plants 
but which give only primary treatment and 
thus discharge sewage effluent into the wa- 
terways that contains 60 to 70 percent of 
the original contamination. These 15 com- 
munities are above the Washington Metro- 
politan area and discharge their sewage 
effluent into the river above the District's 
water intake. 


TREATMENT NOT WHOLLY EFFECTIVE 


Thirty-one communities in the basin have 
sewage disposal treatment plants that give 
complete treatment. Of these 31 commu- 
nities, 22 are above the Washington Metro- 
politan area. Even when a sewage treat- 
ment plant gives so-called complete treat- 
ment, it is only 70 to 80 percent effective, 
To put the matter another way, a sewage 
disposal plant which serves 1 million people 
pollutes the river at least to the extent of 
raw sewage produced by 300,000 people. So 
the combination of raw sewage plus sewage 
ellluent heavily contaminates the river. 

Sewage consumes oxygen in any water. 
Silt, by covering up bottom plants in water- 
ways, also tends to reduce the oxygen con- 
tent of rivers. Sewage plus silt creates a 
serious problem for any river. Some of our 
rivers have zero oxygen. Then even the 
hardiest of fresh water fish—the buffalo 
fish—leave the water. I have seen fish leave 
the Potomac and thrash until death on the 
river's bank. 

As the Potomac passes historic Mount 
Vernon, it is unfit for swimming and too 
polluted for fish. In warm weather the 
stench that greets the visitor is appalling. 

This is a sorry condition for George Wash- 
ington’s river. It is also a needless con- 
dition. 

Recently proposals were made to dam 
Trappe Creek in Worcester County, Md. 
After a study, the Water Pollution Control 
Commission of Maryland recommended 
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the dam. The commission reported 
e stream is too heayily polluted by 
sewage and industrial waste. 

The same would be true of the River Bend 
Dam. The pollution of the Potomac at Great 
Falls is getting worse with each passing year. 
The area behind the high dam at River Bend 
would concentrate this pollution; the lake 
it would create would be so ugly and so Ill 
smelling that no one would ever want his 
name associated with it. 

Why then propose it? 

THE RURAL COOPERATIVES 


The chief lobby behind it are the rural co- 
operatives. In 1937 they obtained a prefer- 
ence to power generated by Bonneville Dam 
on the Columbia. By the act of December 
22, 1944, this preference was extended to 
other public power projects. Under this law 
they will be entitled to priority over the 
electric energy generated at the proposed 
River Bend Dam, They want that power 
for transmission to the eastern shore of 
Maryland; and they expect to get it at 7 
mills per kilowatt. 

River Bend would produce at most only 
90,000 kilowatts, which is not enough to sup- 
ply steady power levels. It would, in other 
words, supply only peak power. There is no 
shortage of power in the Potomac Basin. 
Private power companies have an overload 
capacity of about 200,000 kilowatts, The 
Coordinating Committee on the Potomac 
River Valley, in a pamphlet entitled Po- 
tomac Prospect” that was published in Jan- 
uary 1961, says that River Bend Dam with a 
maximum of 90,000-kilowatt capacity would 
cost the public about $1,540,000 annually. 

If the powerful lobby of the rural co-ops 
obtains the River Bend Dam, it should in- 
herit the wrath of our people. For this 
River Bend Dam will inundate some of the 
loveliest valley and river-bottom lands in 
the area and substitute for their beauty the 
stinking banks of a muddy reservoir. All 
this for the greedy ends of lobbyists who 
pretend to march under the banner of con- 
servation and recreation. 

The rural co-ops have found a stout ally 
in the Corps of Army Engineers. It will take 
a united, concerted movement to defeat the 
disastrous designs they have in mind for the 
beautiful Potomac. The rural co-ops call 
the prospective River Bend Dam a great 
showcase for Washington, D.C, It would be 
a showcase of stench and of ruin and a per- 
manent monument to the co-ops’ greed. 

NONDESTRUCTIVE PROGRAM NEEDED 

Checci & Co. has submitted a report to 
the Governor of Maryland dated November 
18, 1961, endorsing the River Bend Dam. It 
bases its recommendations on the “economic 
significance of tourism and recreation,” 
which it says will come from the River Bend 
Dam. That report proceeds from one fancy 
hypothesis to another, claiming that mil- 
lions of people would be attracted to the 
lake area above the dam and bring millions 
upon millions of dollars into Maryland. But 
that report is only a cheap beating of brass. 
For it overlooks the basic problem, viz, that 
people would never be attracted to a reser- 
voir surrounded by mudbanks that have the 
stench of sewage on them. It also fails to 
realize that there exist even greater recrea- 
tional potentials along the estuary once it is 
cleaned up; it fails to appreciate the fact 
that access and facilities are the key to rec- 
reational development. A pool 8 miles long 
now exists west of Seneca, Md., that can pro- 
vide the same benefits for recreation that are 
proposed for a River Bend dam. All that is 
needed is access and development of facili- 
ties. This can be done with no destruction 
to farms, grasslands, and homes and at a 
much lower cost. 

Some will say, Let's build the dam and 
clean up the river.” But if the river is 
cleaned up—as it must be—there will be no 
need for the dam. 

The real need of the metropolitan area 
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is a stable water supply and a healthy wa- 
ter supply. We can have it now, and in 
the year 2000 AD., and in all future years, 
without any dams—if we will only clean up 
the Potomac and the Patuxent. 


CLEANING UP THE RIVER 


A nation that can conquer outer space 
and put a man on the moon certainly should 
be able to clean up its waterways. This can- 
not be done overnight. What we need is a 
full-fleldged overall p so that in the 
near future we can have a clean river. This 
requires the following: 

1. Prohibition of any raw sewage from any 
source being discharged into the waters of 
the Potomac Basin. 

2. The adoption of sewage disposal systems 
for all communities in the Potomac Basin so 
that the so-called complete treatment would 
be given all sewage in the near future, and a 
system of treatment which would remove 
100 percent of the contamination should be 
prepared for the next decade or two. The 
latter is possible by putting the effluent 
through distillation or other methods that 
may be developed. It will give our grand- 
children, if not our children, a clean and 
healthy waterway. 

If this is done, and there is no reason why 
it cannot be done at a cost no greater than 
the cost of the dams which the Army Engi- 
neers propose, there will be an abundance 
of water for all our metropolitan needs. 

The estuary of the river can be divided into 
two parts: the lower and upper. The lower 
estuary extends from Chesapeake Bay to 
about Indian Head, approximately 30 miles 
below Little Falls, and is brackish or saline. 
In time—and probably a shorter time than 
we now appreciate—economic desaltation 
will be available. It is being used extensively 
in Israel today. The town of Freeport, Tex., 
has desalted water in its entire metropolitan 
water system. So has a small town in Call- 
fornia. So has St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands. The scientific know-how is avail- 
able. The problem is one of getting the cost 
lower; and the experts says there is a solution 
for that which is just around the corner. 
When that happens, all the estimates of the 
water needs of the entire country, including 
the metropolitan area of the District of 
Columbia, will change. 

But in the meanwhile we have in the Upper 
Estuary an abundant supply of potable water, 
if the river is only cleaned up. The Upper 
Estuary extends from Indian Head to Little 
Falls, where a new pumping station has been 
installed in recent years. This 30-mile strip 
of river contains a minimum of seventy-five 
billion gallons of fresh water. Once the river 
is cleaned up and restored to the beauty that 
George Washington knew, we would have a 
reserve of seventy-five billion gallons of 
potable water; and that is enough by any 
estimate to satisfy any use, normal or emer- 
gency. Whenever the natural flow of the 
river above Little Falls became inadequate, 
the present pumping system need only be 
shifted to the Upper Estuary. 

FLUSHING NOT A SOLUTION 


Flushing a dirty river is not the answer 
to our problem. We need a clean, wholesome 
playground for the four or five million 
people who will inhabit the metropolitan 
area. We need clean swimming holes, water- 
ways for canoeing and boating, picnic sites 
for old folks. We need a waterfront toward 
which people will turn their faces, not their 
backs. We need the esthetic values of the 
Potomac. We need to preserve the historic 
shrines scattered along its whole length, We 
need them as reminders of the men who 
fashioned the Nation. We need these wild 
lands at our back door so that we, too, can 
find places for relaxation. Dams are some- 
times necessary. If dams wore necessary so 
that people could drink and bathe, all of us 
would subordinate other desires, But there 
is no such need on the Potomac. 
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Selfish interests distort the Potomac pic- 
ture, making people believe that only dams 
provide salvation. Dams on the polluted 
Potomac would bring shame and disgrace to 
their proponents. Dams on a Potomac that 
was not polluted would be bad enough. 
When the pollution is ended, the need for 
dams disappears both at River Bend and on 
the several wilderness tributaries upstream 
from Washington, D.C. 

If we are short of electric power, let's build 
steamplants and put West Virginians back 
to work mining coal. It is reckless and ir- 
responsible for selfish groups, who have a 
dollar to gain, to make their profits through 
destroying the Potomac. But the lobby is a 
powerful one. If that lobby is to be defeated, 
all who love the Potomac for its history, its 
beauty, and the wonders of its islands and 
white waters must present a united front. 


Resolution of Massachusetts State Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council, 
AFL-CIO, on Fallout Shelters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 

RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas Massachusetts Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council, AFL-CIO, adopted 
by resolution the following six points at its 
285 semiannual convention in Boston, Mass., 

O wit: 

1. The inclusion of shelter or shielding 
In all new schools, State and Federal facili- 
ties, hospital, private institutions and public 
and private housing wherever feasible, 

2. The amending of hullding codes and 
Ordinances to permit such construction if 
they be nonexisting. 

3. The encouragement of public informa- 
tlon through the construction of free demon- 
Stration of family fallout shelters in every 
large community of the State wherever 
practical, 

4 The assistance of the press, radio, and 
television as well as any other form of 
communication to inform the public of the 
value of the shelter program and the im- 
portance of protection against fallout radia- 
tion. 

5. The further encouragement of all duly 
constituted officials to obtain tax incentives 
and proper financing for such construction. 

6. And be it further resolved that copies 
of this resolution be sent to the press, State 
and National headquarters of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and our af- 
fillated locals. 

Wherens the new accelerated program 
Which provides for marking, cataloging and 
Surveying existing Federal installations and 
Such private buildings that will be surveyed 
and made available to the public is highly 
Constructive in nature; and 

Whereas world tensions have highly in- 
creased, jeopardizing the lives of all free 
People; and 

Whereas the Massachusetts building 
trades realize that nothing short of im- 
Mediate action is necessary to meet this 
Problem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all authorized officials in 
the State of Massachusetts request their gov- 
erning bodies to grant their bullding inspec- 
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tion departments the authority to make pro- 
visions for changing their respective build- 
ing codes to allow construction of all proper 
types of nuclear fallout shelters; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the duly authorized local 
officials obtain authority to grant adequate 
tax relief to those building fallout shelters; 
and be it also 

Resolved, That the President appoint a 
Massachusetts Building Trades Civil Defense 
Committee of skilled official building execu- 
tives who will act as coordinators in their 
geographic areas, and that the President and 
Secretary coordinate and effect a Haison with 
the proper State and regional officials as ap- 
propriate for the proper functioning of the 
committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress be requested to 
inaugurate a new Federal matching pro- 
gram for the construction of nuclear fali- 
out shelters in all new schools, State and 
Federal facilities, hospitals, private institu- 
tions, and public housing wherever feasible; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the above be sent 
to the press, President Neil J. Haggerty, the 
Governor's office, U.S. Senators and Congress- 
men, Labor Office, Department of Defense, 
OCD, and all affiliated locals, and the Office 
of Emergency Planning. 


It’s Time To Call a Halt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the true 
character of H.R. 10010, the Democrats’ 
proposal for American agriculture, is 
eloquently stated in the following edi- 
torial from the Prairie Farmer of March 
6, 1962, written by the editor, Paul C. 
Johnson: 

I've been studying the new administration- 
backed farm bills which have appeared in 
Congress as CooLry’s H.R. 10010 and ELLEN- 
per’s S. 2786. I think it’s time to call a halt 
on this march toward policed farming. 
Prairie Farmer has tried to be helpful to the 
administration efforts to deal with farm 
problems. We have explained the feed-grain 
law and given encouragement to the prin- 
ciple of crop adjustment embodied in this 
law. At the same time, we have been frank 
in saying that this program can't go on in- 
definitely. 

But the proposed laws are not the answer. 
They have about them the smell of coercion. 
They propose to apply compulsory quotas to 
dairy products, feed grains, and other prod- 
ucts. These quotas are backed with con- 
fiscation of property, fines, and jail sentences. 
Yes, there’s provision to vote, but the vote 
is limited to certain producers and the 
choices offered the voter are both bad. 
There's provision in the law to dump Govern- 
ment surplus if the voters make the wrong 
choice. There's only a pitful 25 acres of 
escape at the bottom for farmers with small 
acreages. 

If these proposals become law we may be 
past the point of no return. They had better 
be killed now. So unlimber your pencils and 
tell your Congressmen and Senators what you 
think. 

Farming has its problems, but they are 
not so desperate that we should prescribe 
this kind of medicine. It has been said 
that we must do something to cut the cost. 
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I agree. It is also said that we have tried 
everything and nothing has worked. I do 
not agree. 

Here are things we haven't done, We 
haven't inaugurated serious, forward-looking 
programs to get poor lands out of farming 
into forest, water conservation and recrea- 
tional areas, with all levels of government 
as well as individuals participating. 

We haven't really done a job of cropland 
adjustment. We abandoned the soil bank 
conservation reserve just as we were learn- 
ing how to use it by putting retired acres 
on a bid basis. We never did get around 
to limiting supports to a base portion of the 
crop and letting the big farmers go on their 
own beyond this base. 

We haven't exhausted the possibilities of 
moving food abroad to hungry peoples. Nor 
have we done anything about concentrating 
the high-quality foods such as dairy and 
meat products and putting them away to be 
used only in event of atomic attack. 

We haven't gotten it through our heads 
that if we expect Government supports at 
profit levels we are asking for complete Gov- 
ernment management. If profitable farming 
is guaranteed, capital and people will rush 
in to swamp us. The only workable sup- 
ports are those kept below average market 
levels and which function only in cutting 
the very lowest dips off the price cycle. 

I am still confident that if we do some 
of these things and do them properly we 
can save money on farm p. and we 
can keep surpluses in check until the de- 
mand from an increasing population will 
come into reasonable balance with supply. 


The Vote Is the Key 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
finest traditions of the Bay State’s mili- 
tant vigilance in behalf of individual 
liberty, the Boston Globe has published 
the following outstanding editorial: 

THE Vote Is THE Key 


Historically, the ballot has been the lever 
with which American minorities have gained 
status. It is probably the key to the civil 
rights problem in the South, where 60 per- 
cent of the whites and only 30 percent of 
the Negroes are registered to vote. 

Of value in obtaining the ballot for the 
Negro is court action by the Department of 
Justice. A Federal law suggested by Dean 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School to 
qualify as literate every one with 6 years 
schooling could be useful. So could an 
antipoll tax amendment to the U.S, Con- 
stitution. 

But in the long run the vote guaranteed 
by the 15th amendment must be obtained 
for the Negro—and by him—in the South. 
The 2-year drive to get him registered there, 
now being launched by the Southern Re- 
gional Council, an organization of southern- 
ers of both races, is therefore immensely im- 
portant. 

Endorsing this effort are the national com- 
mittee chairmen of both political parties. 
It deserves universal commendation. In 
particular it challenges those who have criti- 
cized freedom riders on the ground that 
readjustment of race relations in the South 
should be gradual and orderly. How can 
that be better accomplished than by imple- 
menting the fundamental constitutional 
right to vote? 
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Staff of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter sent 
by me to the Librarian of Congress: 

APRIL 4, 1962. 
Mr. L. Quincy MUMFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Mumrorp: The Library of Con- 
gress report inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn of March 28, 1962, at page 4927, 
leaves an entirely erroneous impression re- 
garding the staff of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, of which I am chair- 
man. 

Had you given any consideration to your 
responsibility in preparing such a statement, 
you would have ascertained that the staffing 
of this committee is entirely different from 
the impression your report gives. 

This committee, as you should know, con- 


The positions on the 


son of political preference, and no member 

of the staff is considered as a “majority em- 

ployee” or a “minority employee.” In order 

to preserve the absolute freedom of staff ac- 

such political classifications are not 

with regard to the members of the 
this committee. 

The true situation relative to the staff of 
this committee will be briefly stated. Of the 
14 key positions on the staff, 7 are occupied 
by Democrats and 7 by Republicans, Six of 
these individuals, three being Democrats and 
three being Republicans, have held positions 
with this committee for more than 13 years. 

A more detailed statement of the facts 18 
set forth below: 

Richard Arens, Republican, was appointed 
the first director of the committee during 


ner, Jr., Democrat, who has served as coun- 
sel for the committee since the sist Con- 
, Succeeded to the position of director. 
Gwendolyn Lewis, Republican, was appointed 
administrative assistant to the director 
(Arens), in 1957, 85th Congress, and con- 
tinues to occupy that position. Counsel and 
cocounsel, both Democrats, were appointed 
during the 86th Congress. The record clerk, 
a Republican, was appointed during the 79th 
Congress. The director of research, a Re- 
publican, was appointed during the 85th 
Congress. The head of the files and reports 
section, a Democrat, was appointed during 
the 79th Congress. The head of the editorial 
staff was appointed during the 84th Con- 
gress. Of the investigative staff of six, one, 
a Republican, was appointed during the 79th 
Congress; two, one a Democrat and the 
other a Republican, were appointed during 
the 80th Congress; a fourth investigator, a 
Republican, was appointed during the 83d 
Congress, and of the remaining two, one, a 
Democrat, was appointed during the 85th 
Congress, and the other, a Republican, was 
appointed during the 86th Congress. 
I need hardly suggest that you make an 
appropriate amendment to your report set- 
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ting forth the facts as given to you in this 
letter, and that it be given as full publicity 
as your original report. 
Sincerely yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, 


Handicapped Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S. C., of April 2, 1962: 

HANDICAPPED INDUSTRY 


J. P. Stevens & Co. announced last Satur- 
day that the Hampton Mills plant at East- 
hampton, Mass., engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cotton textiles, would be shut down. 
The company's announcement said the action 
was being taken with deepest reluctance 
and regret. 

The reasons given for the shutdown add 
up to a simple and forceful summary of the 
problems of the textile industry in the 
United States: : 

“This action on our part,” continues the 
company announcement, is but another 
illustration of the simple fact that unless 
industry can operate under conditions which 
enable it to make a profit, it cannot con- 
tinue to furnish jobs to employees or re- 
turns to investors and, therefore, cannot 
continue to exist. 

“Hampton Mills has been running at a loss 
for some time. This closing Is also another 
example of the fact that the American tex- 
tile industry has been operating under great 
difficulties and heavy han 

This is not the case of a fugitive cotton 
mill desiring to move south. Stevens is al- 
ready an extensive operator in the South. It 
is simply the case of closing down a plant 
which is operating at a loss. Factors con- 
tributing to this situation undoubtedly in- 
clude high labor costs in the union-domi- 
nated New England area. They also include 
foreign competition and a dozen years of 
trading off the industry to win friends and 
influence diplomacy by the U.S, State De- 
partment. 

A change has taken place in the past year 

in respect to cotton textiles in this country. 
President Kennedy has moved rather sub- 
stantially to carry out the seven-point pro- 
gram announced May 2, 1961, to assist the 
industry. 
The recent 19-nation agreement permit- 
ting a nation to freeze imports of cotton 
textiles threatening to disrupt domestic mar- 
kets and offering other controls will become 
effective October 1. 

President Kennedy has also acted to limit 
shipments of cotton textiles from Hong Kong 
and seems disposed to do something about 
the two-price cotton system. 

These moyes are viewed with satisfaction 
by the Special Senate Subcommittee To 
Study the Textile Industry, headed by Sen- 
ator Jonn O. Pastore, of Rhode Island, and 
including Senators Norris Corton, of New 
Hampshire, and STROM THURMOND, of South 
Carolina. 

In a second supplementary report issued 
on March 29, the Pastore subcommittee had 
this to say: 
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“Much has been accomplished during the 
past year. And for the first time this sub- 
committee can issue a report which is op- 
timistic in tone. We wish to commend the 
members of the Interagency Textile Admin- 
istrative Committee for a job well done at 
Geneva, And the hundreds of individuals 
who have participated in our investigations 
over the past 4 years must feel a sense of 
satisfaction in the progress to date. But the 
problems of the domestic textile industry as 
a whole have not been solved.“ 


Saturday Classes in Russian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest barriers between common 
understanding among peoples of our 
country and those of foreign lands is that 
created by our inability to communi- 
cate—to express ourselves so that others 
may understand our strong desire for 
peace among all peoples. The Woburn 
Senior High School foreign language 
program has undertaken an important 
project with its Saturday morning 
classes in Russian which is a voluntary 
endeavor on the part of the Woburn 
students. The results of these classes 
will certainly be fruitful in years ahead 
when the present generation of high 
school students become the citizeris and 
leaders of tomorrow. The principal, 
faculty, and student body of Woburn 
High School are to be congratulated. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following account of this proj- 
ect appearing in the Boston Traveler of 
March 30: 

School Orrres SATURDAY CLASSES IN 
RUSSIAN 

A distinctive extension of the Woburn 
Senior High School foreign language pro- 
gram is the Saturday morning classes in 
Russian. — 

This is a completely voluntary endeavor on 
the part of the students. 

The classes were initiated in September of 
1960 on an experimental basis through the 
efforts of Mr. Henry Blake, principal of the 
Woburn Senior High School, and Mr. Ernest 
Mazzone, chairman of the foreign language 
department. 

Students eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram have already had experience in one 
ancient and one modern foreign language. 

One of the primary objectives of the course 
is to instigate a desire within the student to 
pursue the study of Russian, a language 
which has been placed among the top 10 in 
the National Defense Education Act's list of 
the Nation's most critical languages. 

The course itself carries no Carnegie units, 
but if continued over a 2- or 3-year period 
will enable the serious student to approach 
his formal study of the language with greater 
ease and less distress than is usually en- 
countered by those beginning study of Rus- 
sian in college. 

The results of these pilot classes will en- 
able us to determine the feasibility of offer- 
ing formal courses in Russian in the regular 
school curriculum. 


1962 
The Cardinal and His Misgivings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
amazing similarity between the tragic 
foreign policy errors of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations and the policies 
now being followed by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration are obvious to all keen ob- 
servers. Certainly, we are aware that 
State Department personnel responsible 
for formulating the erroneous decisions 
reached by Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman are returning to positions of 
importance in the State Department at 
this time. The obvious inability to grasp 
the true meaning and menace of world 
communism that caused tragedies in the 
Roosevelt foreign policy is being prac- 
ticed by the Kennedy administration. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
into the Recorp an editorial which de- 
Serves thorough thought, especially by 
those within the administration who 
might be in a position to change the 
drift of our foreign policy before even 
greater errors than those perpetrated 
by Roosevelt and Truman might occur. 
The editorial “The Cardinal and His 
Misglvings“ is from today’s Chicago 
Daily Tribune: 

THE CARDINAL AND Hrs MISGIVINGS 

Archbishop Spellman of New York, before 
his elevation to cardinal, had a long and 
Close association with President Franklin 
Roosevelt and was appointed by the White 
House as military vicar of the American 
Forces in World War II. His memoirs dis- 
Close his feelings as an ominous change 
came over Roosevelt. 

Speliman was already troubled by doubts 
When the Casablanca conference of 1943 pro- 
duced Roosevelt's unconditional surrender 
formula. The archbishop saw that it would 
stiffen enemy resistance and lead to innum- 
erable casualties, and he could not reconcile 
It with the pope's belief that there should be 
“peace with justice.” 

The Quebec conference of 1944, at which 
Roosevelt scrawled his “OK—F.D.R.” to the 
Morgenthau plan for wrecking a defeated 
Germany's mines and factories and forcing 
the German people to subsist in a soup 
Kitchen economy, fed the archbishop’s 
doubts, Roosevelt, after his return from 
Quebec, confessed he was “frankly staggered” 
When this plan was reviewed with him, and 
he said he had subscribed to the idea “with- 
out much thought.” 

Still, his blunders did not suffice to dis- 
Courage him from his continuing intention, 
first revealed in 1943 before Tehran, of ap- 
Peasing Stalin and communism. He would 
tell Spellman, “with a disarming smile,” that 
“the pope is too worried about communism.” 
In rich tones he would expound to the arch- 
bishop how “Russia has need of protection. 
She has been invaded twice, you know.” 

So he persisted in the plan to deed a large 
Swatch of Catholic Poland to the Kremlin 
atheists, ignoring Speliman’s argument that 
this would be immoral and that Poles could 
never be transformed into Russians. 

Spellman had been shocked profoundly 
that Roosevelt would go halfway around the 
World to meet Stalin in his own backyard 
&t Teheran. He “felt humilitation” in 1945 
When Roosevelt then went to Russia itself to 
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join Stalin at Yalta. Roosevelt would tell 
him, Don't worry. I know how to talk to 
Stalin. He is just another practical man 
who wants peace and prosperity.” 

The archbishop remonstrated, “He is not 
just another anything. He is different. You 
can't trust him. He'll never cooperate.” 

By the accounts of many associates, 
Roosevelt’s health was precarious by the 
time he left for the Crimea. He could not 
formulate his thoughts and had even greater 
difficulty expressing them. His former am- 
bassador to Russia, William OC. Bullitt, ob- 
served, “But he still held to his determina- 
tion to appease Stalin.” 

Although the distressed archbishop, in his 
New York office, knew rather more than most 
Americans of what was going on at the Black 
Sea resort, his peace of mind was not further 
unsettled by knowledge of a significant note 
slipped to Roosevelt at Yalta by his con- 
fidant, Harry Hopkins. As Roosevelt was 
busily handing over vast territories to com- 
munism, Hopkins scrawled the incredible 
counsel during a crucial discussion, “The 
Russians have given in so much at this con- 
ference that I don’t think we should let 
them down.” 

Knowledge of the extent of Roosevelt's 
surrender at Yalta, especially the transfer 
of Japan's Kurile Islands to the Soviet 
Union, transformed Spellman's “old doubts 
and fears * * * into genuine disillusion- 
ment.” For not too long before Roosevelt 
had pointed to these islands on a map and 
told Spellman, “Those islands are a dagger 
aimed at the heart of America. They must 
never fall into the hands of an enemy.” 
And now the President himself had placed 
that dagger in the enemy's hand. 

In view of Mr. Kennedy’s accumulating 
hints of going to see another Soviet dicta- 
tor at a summit conference, Cardinal Spell- 
man's memoirs are recommended reading. 
He might save himself from some of the 
worst errors of his dotty party predecessor. 


Private Initiative Developed the New 
Frontiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, America 
was built upon the strength, the initia- 
tive, the hustle and sweat of its people 
striving to create for themselves and 
their posterity a better, fuller, richer 
life. It was not done by the Govern- 
ment, wealth was not created through 
subsidy, the great West was not opened 
up through public works, but by the 
vision and the toil of our grandparents 
who dreamed the American dream and 
had the courage, as individuals, to make 
it come true. The following copy from 
an advertisement by Warner & Swasey 
Co. in the U.S. News & World Report 
gives us a basic reminder which it would 
be well for all of us to remember as our 
country stands at the crossroads of 
history where we may soon choose be- 
tween freedom and slavery. 

New England was a depressed area, too, 
but people took all they had—an axe, a 
plow, two hands, courage and self-respect— 
moved out of their depressed area, and 
founded the great West. 

When it is let alone—when the Govern- 
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ment keeps its wasteful hands off—the profit 
motive leads men to outdo themselves, create 
their own frontier, and grow and prosper, 

But when Government decides it is its 
function to take care of people, it kills am- 
bition, progress, self-respect, And that kills 
the country. 


Post Office Gives Its Side of a Contro- 
versy Over the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, the magazine and third-class mail 
interests are continuing their campaign 
against a reasonable adjustment of post- 
al rates to meet the mounting postal 
deficit. One of their recent weapons is 
an article in the current issue of Reader’s 
Digest, The Honorable J. Edward Day, 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
has answered this Reader’s Digest ar- 
ticle in the April 9 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report. Mr. Day's presenta- 
tion is so factual and forceful that I have 
asked leave to insert it in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The article follows: 

Post OFFICE GIVES Irs SIDE or A CONTROVERSY 
OVER THE MAILS 
(By J. Edward Day, Postmaster General of 
the United States) 

Myths, as everyone knows, die hard. 
Somehow cold facts never seem to be as 
attractive as legend. Some people simply 
prefer comfortable and familiar distortion to 
prosaic but demonstrable fact. y 

Sometimes legends serve a useful purpose. 
The familiar story of George Washington and 
the cherry tree has taught generations of 
American children a memorable lesson in 
truthfulness. 

Sometimes legends serve a less laudable 
purpose. So it is with the hoary myths sur- 
rounding the Post Office Department. The 
Reader's Digest editorial, reprinted recently 
in U.S. News & World Report (in the issue of 
Mar. 26, 1962) dredges up once again the 
fanciful notions—almost all of them wrong— 
which do a great disservice to 582,000 proud, 
resourceful members of a vast but highly ef- 
ficient communications system. 

But more important is the disservice done 
the 54 million American households who 
use this system and, as mail users, can and 
do bear their share of the cost of its op- 
eration. 

I speak so forcefully of myth versus fact 
in the postal service from a unique posi- 
tion—that of a Postmaster General who 
came to the management of this Department 
directly from a top executive position in one 
of America's largest corporations. 

My management experience—first in busi- 
ness, now in Government—convinces me that 
any sound American business would do well 
to employ the kind of men and women who 
make up our postal service. 

Our employees take pride in their increas- 
ing efficiency. They might be amused, for 
instance, at the Reader’s Digest mention of 
the advanced technology of the Netherlands 
post office, There, the average Dutch postal 
worker handles the equivalent of 95,000 let- 
ters per year, while his much-maligned 
American counterpart, measured on the same 
basis, handles a volume of 121,000. 
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Since 1950 the volume of mail has in- 
creased 44.1 percent, but total man-years of 
employment have increased only 19.5 per- 
cent. Clerk employment alone has increased 
only 13.9 percent. 

But I am heartened to find so many areas 
of agreement between the publishing in- 
dustry and the Post Office Department, 

We both agree that postal rates must be 
increased and postal costs must be carefully 
controlled. 

We both agree that magazine-newspaper 
publishing is more than a business. The 
public interest is certainly served by the 
widest possible dissemination of news and 
information. 

We both agree that publications should 
have a concessionary rate. 

We both agree that magazine publishing 
these days Is a precarious business at best. 

We both agree that modernization and 
mechanization of the postal service are vital. 

We both agree that the bulk of the cost 
of the proposed first-class increase would be 
borne by industry and commerce—as would 
the cost of the second- and third-class in- 
creases. 

Our areas of agreement don't end here. 

The Reader's Digest noted: “If a business- 
man were presented with the problem of 
putting the Post Omee on a sound basis, he 
would take one obvious step at once: He 
would eliminate from postal expenses all 
costs for the many functions which are in 
every sense a public service.” 

I am the businessman who was presented 
with this problem. I did eliminate public 
service costs from postal expenses. 

To review a bit, the Postal Policy Act of 
1958, enthusiastically endorsed by the pub- 
lishing industry, identified the areas of pub- 
lic service. But, up until 1961, the Depart- 
ment was quite content to ignore the intent 
of the Congress, clearly expressed in the 1958 
legislation. 

We, on the other hand, concluded early in 
our administration that the intent of the 
Congress should be implemented. For the 
first time, we successfully advocated proper 
recognition of these public service costs 
which should not be properly charged to the 
regular users of the mail. 

If the previous pattern of cost determina- 
tion were followed, ignoring the clear intent 
of the law, allowances for public services in 
1963 would be about $74 million. 

We have determined these allowances—to 
TTT 
big and small— properly total $247.8 million. 
Not surprisingly, we find the publishing in- 
dustry agreeing with us on this more liberal 
and realistic approach. 

But here, unfortunately, the area of agree- 
ment ends. 

The Reader's Digest and other magazines 
need be concerned only with their own self- 
interest in regard to the adjustment of postal 
rates. 

I cannot. 

Let's make it clear what we mean when 
we discuss an increase in second-class post- 
age. We propose to charge 1 cent more for 
each copy of a magazine or newspaper, such 
increases to become effective in two steps, 
1 year apart. 

At present, publications mailed at the reg- 
ular rate pay 25 percent of what it costs us 
to handle them. 

The Reader's Digest pays 2½% cents per 
copy mailed. 

In other words, at the same time we ask 
the letterwriter to pay 5 cents instead of 4 
cents, we ask the Reader's Digest to pay 
only 3}4 cents instead of 2% cents. 

The Reader's Digest would shift the bur- 
den of increase in postal rates—which all 
agree are needed—to users of first-class mail 
to lighten the burden on second class, which 
is used for distributing their product. We 
cannot agree. I have the responsibility of 
being sure that the needed increases are 
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fairly distributed among all the users of the 
mall. 

Let us look at the economics of publishing. 
Magazines today are faced with new com- 
petition for the time and attention of their 
traditional audience. It is true that a num- 
ber of magazines and newspapers have gone 
out of business or merged with others. 

It is also true that a substantial number of 
new publications have gone into business 
and seem to be thriving. For example, such 
publications as TV Guide—third-largest 
magazine in the mails—American Heritage 
and Sports Illustrated are among some 30 
magazines that have begun publication in 
the last 10 years. 

The impressive list of successful new pub- 
lications suggests strongly that factors other 
than postal rates determine the success or 
failure of a magazine. 

A study by J. K. Lasser published by the 
Magazine Publishers Association indicates 
that second-class postage consumes just over 
3 percent of total magazine revenues. Prof- 
its account for 1.7 percent of revenues. 

Other costs run something over 95 per- 
cent. Most businessmen would be inclined 
to look at the vast area of 95 percent of an 
industry's cost for symptoms of its difficulty. 
Few managers, I think, would concentrate 
their efforts just in the 3-percent segment. 

In an effort to solve immediate 
problems, magazines are placing greatest re- 
liance on advertising revenues, In order to 
improve their revenue from advertising, they 
find it necessary and desirable to seek the 
largest possible circulation. With large cir- 
culation they can charge higher rates per 
page to their advertisers. 

As a consequence, magazines are bending 
every effort to secure more and more sub- 
scribers. This is expensive. 

For example, the Reader's Digest, which 
spends $3.2 million for postage to deliver the 
magazine to the subscriber, spends $4.4 mil- 
lion to solicit still more subscribers through 
the use of circular advertising mail. 

The reader of a magazine who buys a 
year's subscription pays a lower per-copy 
price than the casual newsstand purchaser. 
Recently, in the race for expanded circula- 
tion, publishers have made special promo- 
tional subscription offers at substantial dis- 
counts below the regular subscription price. 
For instance, today the special offers have 
become the rule rather than the exception, 
with about half of all subscriptions being 
sold at the special rate. Some magazines 
have as much as 80 percent of their total 
circulation sold at special rates. 

For example, the Reader's Digest has a 
special-rate offer, introduced in its current 
issue. The single-copy price at the news- 
stand is 35 cents. The cost of each copy 
bought at the regular subscription price is 
33%4 cents. But the current special offer 
brings the cost down to 17 cents per copy. 
This is 18 cents less than the newsstand price 
and 16 cents less than the regular subscrip- 
tion price. 

The Reader's Digest only has to reduce the 
amount it Is now giving away in discounts 
from 18 cents to 17 cents or from 16 cents 
to 15 cents in order to cover the added post- 
age costs on a very large segment of its cir- 
culation. 

According to the most recent publication 
of the Association of National Advertisers, 
the Reader's Digest, for example, sells 98.5 
percent of all its subscriptions on terms un- 
der their basic subscription price. 

The real question seems to be: Are lower 
rates for malling magazines being used to 
serve the public interest or are they being 
used to increase the revenue from advertis- 
ing by means of higher advertising rates 
based on artificially swollen circulation? 

Merchandisers quite frequently sell prod- 
ucts at discounted prices to build volume. 
On the other hand, if the discounted prices, 
in spite of the volume they create, reach the 
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point where they wipe cut profit, the mer- 
chandiser cannot logically turn to his Gov- 
ernment for subsidy. 

Yet the current position of the magazine- 
publishing industry, {f we are to accept its 
plea that magazines be excused from paying 
their share of increased postal rates, is ex- 
actly that. 

Such an approach to merchandising is 
not, in my opinion, sound business or good 
government, 

The editors of the Reader's Digest quote 
John Fisher, editor of Harper's, as follows: 
"I just can’t belleve that the Government 
actually intends to destroy magazines such 
as Harper's, the Atlantic Monthly, the Ra- 
porter, Commentary, Commonweal, and Sat- 
urday Review.” 

The Post Office does not intend to destroy 
any magazines. That certainly is not our 
purpose. In proposing rate increases we can- 
not properly choose any user or any type of 
magazine as deserving particular or special 
consideration. The courts, including the 
Supreme Court, have ruled that, so long 
as its content does not violate the law, the 
Post Office cannot pass judgments as to the 
value or quality of the publication. 

Value judgments are made by the reader 
when he chooses which of the 12,000 diverse 
magazines being published he will buy and 
read, This is as it should be. 

There are one or two other observations 
I would like to make about specific points 
raised in the Reader's Digest. 

A paragraph states that “several national 
accounting experts have recommended that 
the Post Office cost system should be over- 
hauled to end the issuance of inaccurate, 
thoroughly misleading figures about profits 
and losses on the various classes of mall.“ 
This, too, is one of those myths that persist 
in the face of fact. The cost-accounting 
system is a convenient target for attack. 
when the actual target is not the system but 
the inescapable conclusion from its findings. 
The several national accounting experts ap- 
parently are not familiar with the discus- 
sion, debate, and legislative history on which 
the Post Office accounting system is based. 
These experts are apparently not familiar 
with the conclusion reached by such highly 
qualified people as Price Waterhouse & Co., 
which has testified to the soundness and ac- 
curacy of the cost-ascertainment system, 

FOR A BALANCED POSTAL BUDGET 

The Reader's Digest suggests that, even 
after the postal rates are increased, a deficit 
will remain because “red ink Is waiting in 
the wings“ in the form of increased pay for 
postal workers. Actually, President Ken- 
nedy's overall budget recommended an in- 
crease in postal rates sufficient to cover a de- 
served increase for postal employees. For 
the first time in history, an administration 
has simultaneously taken the initiative in 
both of these areas. The result of enact- 
ment by the Congress of both rate and pay 
legislation as proposed by the administration 
would be not barrels of red ink, but rather 
the first deficit-free peacetime postal budget 
since 1916. 

Piction and fact again appeared in an un- 
tidy intermixture when the Reader's Digest 
chose to say: “It is obvious that by ending 
the horse-and-buggy methods * * by in- 
stalling mall-handling machinery of all 
kinds, the Post Office could save tremendous 
sums of money.” 

I suspect that even the Reader's Digest 
would concede the way the mail was han- 
dled 100 years ago would not give them 
today the distribution system that makes 
possible the virtually simultaneous delivery 
of their magazine each month in millions 
of homes—at 214 cents per copy. 

As far back as 1922, mechanized sorting 
equipment was being tried out by the U.S. 
Post Office. Many of our offices today have 
modern machines to speed the flow of mail 
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and eliminate the menial drudgery of our 
employees. As fast as they are developed— 
and proven practical—new mechanical aids 
are added to our postal system. 

We have a high degree of mechanization 
in 27 of our major post offices which handle 
about 34 percent of our total mail. Exten- 
sive mechanization Is practicable only in 
our larger offices with their heavy, concen- 
trated mall volume. 

Meanwhile, foreign postal systems look to 
us—not the other way around—for the latest 
in postal mechanization. For example: 

“The United States has made the most ad- 
vances in research and development * * * 
as compared with all other members of the 
Consultative Committee on Postal Studies,” 
&ccording to L. T. Hoolboom, Superior Di- 
rector of Posts, the Netherlands. 

“The most advanced mechanization seen 
in any postal system,“ said Stanley Scott, 
Assistant Director of Mechanization and 
Building, London, England. 

“We got numerous suggestions from your 
Postal laboratory and your mechanized post 
Offices for future development of mechani- 
zation and automation in our postal service.” 
Franz Vierling, Post Director, Bundesminis- 
terium, Bonn, West Germany, wrote recently. 

Like any business, we buy and use only 
Proven machinery in those applications 
Where volume and utilization make such 
Usage practical. Like any business, we are 
devoting talent and money to research. 
Through our new challenge to industry pro- 
gram, we are enlisting private industry in 
the challenges of postal mechanization. 

The Reader's Digest vaguely implies, per- 
haps in frustration, that some presently 
unused machine, installed simultaneously 
in each of our 35,000 offices, would magically 
5550 ( 


The concentrated engineering talent of the 
free world has yet to develop such machines. 
When—and if—such mechanical marvels do 
appear, the U.S. postal system will be the 
first to utilize them. 

But, in the meantime, we have a gigantic 
day-to-day responsibility. So long as letters, 
addressed in everything from a child's scrawl 
to computer type, must be read several times 
to move them on their way, men—not ma- 
chines—will be the heart of the postal 
system. 

So long as Americans continue to be the 
world’s most literate people and most vora- 
cious readers, magazines and newspapers 
that satisfy their subscribers’ wants will sell 
by the million. And the Post Office will 
continue to deliver them at concessionary 
Tates refiecting their public interest value. 

So long as the U.S. Post Office continues 
to fill its unique dual role as a contractor 
to mail users and a service to the public, 
our rates will have to reflect those twin 
responsibilities. 

The postal-rate bill, passed by the House 
and now pending before the Senate, does 
Just that. 

In providing for $691 million in new 
revenues, it will give all users of the mail 
a fair and equitable share of the cost of the 
Service they enjoy without violating the 
historic and justified concessions granted 
Publishers and others. 

In earmarking $248 million for public 
Service, the legislation will realistically 
acknowledge the postal and nonpostal costs 
of running this Department in the public 
interest which should not be borne by mail 
‘users. 

Since the days of Ben Franklin there have 
been those who raised strident voices claim- 
ing that the postal revenue deficiency 
Would somehow be resolved if only the Post 
Office were “modernized,” or “energized,” or 
“streamlined,” or “automated.” = 

The Reader's Digest seems to envision a 
robot clanking up to your ħouse and mine, 
delivering our mail and our Digest mechan- 
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ically, getting our signature on insured 
packages, opening a slot in his enameled 
chest for collecting postage due, petting the 
dog with a cold metallic hand and chatting 
about the weather, perhaps via prerecorded 
tape. 
WHY MAIL COSTS ARE RISING 

The dreamers of such dreams choose to 
ignore a number of the very wideawake facts 
which I have outlined briefly here. The 
costs of running a modern and efficient 
postal service for the benefit of all mail 
users are rising because of the greater and 
greater use of our service by more and more 
people. > 

Our choice is not between the letter car- 
rier who brings the mail every day and a 
robot who might replace him—but between 
a mall service paid for by those who use lt 
or paid for by all of the taxpayers. 


N Gets Crucial Planning Job for 
Rusk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Fifth 
District of Massachusetts, which I have 
the honor to represent, is contributing 
hugely to our Nation’s defense. The 
Raytheon Corp. plays a major role in 
this contribution. Now, the Fifth Dis- 
trict also is being charged with a share 
of our efforts toward the time when, 
hopefully, a sound, bilateral disarma- 
ment agreement has been achieved. 
The following article from the Boston 
Globe of March 29 tells the story: 
RAYTHEON GETS CRUCIAL PLANNING JOB FOR 

Rusk 

WASHINGTON, March 28.—Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk reported to President Kennedy 
and the National Security Council today on 
the Geneva Conference. 

The Conferences came as the Government 

moved forward with Rusk’s proposal for a 
zonal inspection system in any disarma- 
ment agreement growing out of the Geneva 
sessions. A $125,000 contract was awarded 
a ETOR firm to work out detalls of the 
plan. 
Action on Rusk's proposed plan was taken 
by the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. It awarded the contract to 
the Raytheon Co.'s missile and space divi- 
sion, Bedford, Mass. 

In his closing speech at Geneva, Rusk 
suggested that inspection of any disarma- 
ment agreement could be limited at first to 


_certain zones in Russia, the United States 


and other countries. 

He said this night meet Russian objec- 
tions to international inspection, while re- 
taining safeguards demanded by the United 
States. 

The Raytheon study, to last 6 months, 
will deal with ways for drawing the zones, 
the number of zones needed, manpower re- 
quirements, the extent to which inspection 
stations would be needed at fixed military 
installations and methods for preventing 
secret movement of arms. 

Rusk, who returned from Geneva Tuesday 
night, conferred first today with the Presi- 
dent, and both then attended a meeting of 
the Security Council. While subjects un- 
der discussion were not announced, the talks 
were believed to have dealt in part with 
resumption of Berlin discussions, 
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Rusk and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko agreed at Geneva to resume con- 
tacts on Berlin “in an appropriate way” 
after reporting to their governments and 
consulting with the allies. 

In Geneva today, the Soviet Union offered 
to join the West in prohibiting the spread 
of nuclear weapons to nations that do not 
now have them. 

But Soviet delegate Semyon Tsarapkin 
warned British and American negotiators at 
the conference that Russia will renew nu- 
clear testing if the United States resumes 
atmospheric tests next month. . 

President Kennedy has announced that 
the United States will resume the tests un- 
less agreement on a workable ban is reached 
before then, 

Today’s segsion of the three-power nuclear 
test ban talks, held in the framework of the 
general conference, made no progress toward 
a testing agreement. 


Coming Events Cast Their Shadows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, someday 
American boys may die on the shores 
of Cuba, and many of our citizens may 
even give up their lives when Cuba 
directed bombs make a frontline of the 
streets, residential areas, and children's 
playgrounds in Florida as well the 
Cubans could and might. There are 
those, unfortunately too many in key 
positions in the State Department, who 
decry every suggestion that we put an 
end to the Communist-fortified menace 
90 miles from our coasts and so, without 
an adequate policy to defeat communism 
in the western hemisphere, we sit here 
idly while Cuba arms and points her guns 
and bombs at the United States. The 
following news item, based on informa- 
tion supplied by this same State Depart- 
ment which claims Cuba is not a menace, 
is taken from the U.S. News and World 
Report. Must Americans die before the 
President recognizes the danger a Soviet 
controlled Cuba poses to our Nation? 
THE MILITARY MACHINE Revs Haye BUILT IN 

Con 


Wasnincton.—An up-to-date list of mil- 
itary aid given to Cuba by Soviet Russia and 
the Communist bloc: 

Fifty to seventy-five Russian Mig fighter 
planes, plus Communist helicopters, trainers 
and transports; 150 to 250 tanks; 50 to 100 
assault guns; 500 to 1,000 field-artillery 
pieces; 500 to 1,000 antiaircraft-artillery 
guns; 500 mortars; 200,000 small arms; a 
number of Soviet patrol vesels and motor 
torpedo boats. 

Altogether, in the last 18 months, Fidel 
Castro has received 100 million dollars’ worth 
of military equipment and technical serv- 
ices from the Reds, the State Department 
said in a March 27 report. It estimated that 
Castro now has ground forces of 300,000 men, 
all equipped with small arms, and many 
equipped with heavier weapons as well, 

No missiles or bombers are believed to have 
been supplied to Cuba as yet, but “Com- 
munist military aid has turned the Cuban 
military establishment into one of the most 
formidable in Latin America,” the State De- 


partment said, 
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Taxes and the Government Debt: A Plan 
for the 1960’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the March 
1962 number of the Tax Foundation's 
Tax Review presents an article by Mr. 
George Champion, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase-Man- 
hattan Bank in New York City. The 
article is based on an address Mr. 
Champion delivered before the American 
Bankers Association last year in San 
Francisco. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Cham- 
pion’s article is timely, thoughtful, and 
constructive. I am glad to be able to 
place it before the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

TAXES AND THE GOVERNMENT DEBT: A PLAN 
FOR THE 1960's 


Our Government in Washington has come 
to a major crossroads, and too few people 
throughout the country are fully aware of it. 
Today we are confronted with the prospect 
of Government expenditures suddenly leap- 
ing to a new high level. A good portion of 
this rise, of course, is due to increased needs 
for defense. Nobody will begrudge any 
needed expenditures for such a purpose. 
Protection of our homeland and our way of 
life is one of the basic functions of Govern- 
ment. Everyone will be glad to pay all that 
is required for defense. 

But piled on top of this, in the most ill- 
timed way imaginable, are a number of 
costly proposals which would cast the Fed- 
eral Government into a whole new set of 
functions and activities—many of which 
tend to revise the historical relationship of 
Government to the individual, business, city, 
and State. 

Moreover, the apparent thinking in Wash- 
ington is that all these added expenditures 
must be carried out without any new sacri- 
fice. Rather, it is argued we should be able 
to afford guns, butter, and a great deal of 
coddling all at the same time. What is not 
mentioned is what we shall have to give up; 
namely, perhaps the last chance we shall 
have to reduce an unconscionably heavy 
burden of taxes, and along with it to give to 
the individual a new sense of initiative, self- 
reliance, and responsibility. 

Outside of Washington it is not widely 
appreciated that we now have a tax system 
which in itself consgitutes a wide-open invi- 
tation for increased Government spending. 
For one thing, the flow of revenue to Govern- 
ment automatically increases as the national 
income grows. But even more, the greater 
the growth in national income, the larger 
is the proportional share which is diverted to 
Government. This tendency, which cer- 
tainly is a happy one for those who feel that 
they in Government should plan and think 
for everybody, is the inevitable result of the 
highly progressive character of our personal 
income tax. A 

How many realize, for example, that since 
1955 the yield from the personal income tax 
has grown from $30 billlon to about $43 bil- 
lion, and with no change in rates. During 
that period personal incomes in dollar terms 
rose by a third, and the tax collector had 
handed to him on a platter an increase in 
revenue of some $13 billion. Or take a still 
longer period and make the comparison 
with 1950: the yield since then has grown 
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by no less than $25 billion. A decade ago 
individuals turned over about 7½ percent 
of their total personal income for the Federal 
income tax; today the proportion has risen 
to 10% percent. 

Other taxes also throw off larger revenues 
as the economy grows, although not to the 
same extent. For example, half of any in- 
crease in corporate profits automatically 
flows back to the Government. And the 
more people buy, the larger is the amount 
they pay in excise taxes. At any rate, esti- 
mates now being made by the Treasury De- 
partment for the fiscal year 1963— that's the 
year which begins next July—point to a total 
revenue which may be up as much as $15 
billion over that for fiscal 1961, simply be- 
cause of the growth in our national income, 

These facts add up to a very significant 
conclusion: “namely, that one of the most 
effective controls over the activities of gov- 
ernment—lack of sufficient income—is no- 
ticeable for its absence from the American 
scene.” Parkinson's famous law is: Ex- 
penditures rise to meet income,” The his- 
tory of our own Government in Washington 
is an outstanding example of that all-too- 
accurate observation. 

Indeed, one has only to look for a moment 
at what this increased revenue in recent 
years has been spent for. Has the bulk of it 
gone for defense or, as some have alleged, for 
foreign aid? Not on your life. True, out- 
lays for defense have been edging higher; 
the total in fiscal 1961 was $3 billion higher 
than in fiscal 1954, the year after the Korean 
war had been ended. 

Meanwhile, spending on foreign aid has 
actually decreased. Unfortunately, the same 
thing cannot be said for veterans, for hous- 
ing, for agriculture, and for a long list of 
other subsidies. Add up all nondefense ex- 
penditures, and exclude foreign aid, and you 
have an increase since the midfifties of $13 
billion, as much as the bigger tax yield from 
personal incomes. 

Take the farm program as an all-too-typi- 
cal example. In fiscal 1961 this program cost 
taxpayers approximately $6 billlon—almost 
double the amount for 1954. The total 
spent by the Government on programs in- 
volving the farmer was about equal to 45 
percent of all net farm incomes. Have we 
moved any closer to a solution of the farm 
problem as a result? The answer, as we all 
know, is in the negative, 

SEES NEW PHILOSOPHY 

Unhappily, the Government shows no signs 
of cutting back on its subsidies and hand- 
outs. Indeed, it gives promise of moving off 
on just the opposite tack—of actually broad- 
ening the field for subsidy, at the very mo- 
ment the Nation is called upon to make a 
vast new effort at defense. Moreover, in the 
process it appears to be embarking on a radi- 
cal new philosophy, a philosophy which calls 
for the Federal Government to take over re- 
sponsibliities which heretofore have been 
State and local. 

Consider, as one example, the new housing 
law, with its grants to local communities to 
finance part of the cost for certain recrea- 
tional facilities. Or take the urban renewal 
program, a part of which involves what used 
to be called normal civic improyements—lo- 
cal sewers, waterlines, firehouses, and the 
like. 

Add to this the aid given for local high- 
way projects, the proposed aid to education, 
huge Federal outlays for local welfare pur- 
poses, expanded public power, first low-in- 
come housing, now housing for the middle- 
income group (to name only a few programs) 
and it becomes crystal clear that the Federal 
Government is taking on a vast new dimen- 
sion, one which has crept up like a tide on 
the American people and which they would 
not sanction if they were fully aware of the 
administrative costs as well as the power of 
the vast sums in the hands of bureaucrats. 
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One result, of course, is that the taxpayer 
in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, or even New York is 
called upon to pay for benefits that fall to 
other citizens thousands of miles away. We 
find invoked a new principle: taxation with- 
out benefit, and benefit without respon- 
sibility to the detriment of a true democ- 
racy. 

Indeed, one of the great challenges of a 
democracy is the responsibility it throws on 
the individual. Personal freedom is only 
possible where there is a high measure of 
personal self-discipline. Yet such discipline 
is bound to be seriously weakened when 
benefits have no relation at all to responsi- 
bility. 

That is a major reason why all Americans 
should oppose extending Federal aid to edu- 
cation, From the outset of our country, 
education has been a prime responsibility 
of local and State government—of those 
who benefit most directly from it. It is up 
to the local community, and above all the 
parents in it, to see that the community 
has good schools. J 

And ‘it is the representatives from these 
Same local communities, acting as a group, 
who need to stand watch over the State uni- 
versities, maintaining adequate facilities and 
assuring their high quality. For those who 
can afford it, there is still a further re- 
sponsibility—help, badly needed, for the in- 
dependent colleges which have contributed 
so much to this country over the years. 

Let me ask this question: Is it better for 
the home and the family that they bear ulti- 
mate responsibility for education of their 
young; or should they wash their hands of 
the whole matter and cast it off on some 
far-off Central Government? IS the farmer 
a better man if he plans his own life and 
relies on his own ability and initiative 
rather than being dependent on handouts 
from big brother in Washington? Is it bet- 
ter for the local community to see to its 
own physical welfare—its parks, its utilities, 
all those things that make for a better en- 
vironment? 

The answer is clear cut. If Americans are 
to have a sense of pride, of strength, of 
well-being that comes with accomplishment, 
the individual, the family, the local com- 
munity must bear ultimate responsibility 
for their own welfare even though personal 
sacrifices are required. Only in this way 
can we have a strong, self-reliant and a more 
vigorous America. 

Down the opposite path lies softness and 
eventual moral decay. And moral decay is 
a far more serious malady than physical 
hardship. An attitude of “Let Uncle Sam do 
it“ ‘can only lead to evasion of nsi- 
bility and a final paralysis of the national 
will. That is the road to a weak and a de- 
clining America. 

One of the paradoxical aspects of our 
present position is that more than ever the 
individual citizen has the means and the 
ability to stand on his own two feet. Aver- 
age incomes in real terms today are two- 
thirds higher than those of a generation 
ago and they still are rising. How much 
better it would be to add to these incomes 
further by reducing the tax burden, thereby 
strengthening the ability of the family to 
omy on those responsibilities that belong 

Instead we are confronted with a threat 
to siphon off an even larger share of income 
for handouts throughout the country. Very 
few families, if any, realize that urban re- 
newal, Government power projects, or costly 
assistance to the farmer represent in reality 
tax on themselves. If they did, they might 
have second thoughts on the matter. 

The time has come to take a realistic 
forward look at tHe fiscal position of Gov- 
ernment and to do so some wise and in- 
telligent forward pl Most Ameri- 
cans quite naturally have been reluctant to 
advocate any tax cut at a time when the 
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Government is running a deficit. Now that 
the Nation faces a huge rise in defense 
spending, our caution and reluctance be- 
come stronger than ever. But the fact of 
the matter is that Government revenues un- 
Ger the existing tax structure will expand 
Over the next 5 years. 

That is an open invitation for increased 
spending—an invitation which those in 
Washington are taking advantage of today. 
Now is the time to reject any program 
which adds to welfare spending—indeed, the 
present program should be materially cur- 
tailed. We should let our Congressmen know 
that after needs of defense are fulfilled we 
want the highest priority to go to a cut in 
taxes and to debt reduction. 

URGES TAX-DEBT CUTS 


Indeed, I would set as a goal for the sixties 
a cut of no less than 10 percent in taxes and 
a reduction of $30 billion in the Federal 
debt. 

Under present tax schedules, revenues by 
1965 for the Federal Government could rise 
by $25 billion, and by 1970 the increase 
Could be $50 billion if nothing were done 
to cut rates back. There is room to finance 
& larger defense, to cut taxes, and to reduce 
debt—all three—in the years ahead, pro- 
vided we have the foresight and the will to 
do it. The reduction in both taxes and debt 
should be far greater in these next 10 years, 
but we at least should set this as our 
minimal goal. 

On the tax front top priority should go 
to relief on the income tax, both at the 
Personal and corporate level. An eventual 
Teduction of 10 percent in the corporate tax 
would merely eliminate the emergency levy 
Put on at the time of Korea. Such meas- 
ures, along with debt reduction, would yield 
incalculable benefits over a period of time, 
including a powerful stimulus both to eco- 
nomic growth and employment. 

It is significant that almost every student 
of taxation today agrees that the personal 
income tax is too high. It is too high all 
along the line, One should aim for cuts in 
every bracket. 

Extreme tax rates were first introduced 
during World War H as an emergency meas- 
ure designed to place on everyone a maxi- 
mum sacrifice. It was never intended at 
that time that they should become a perma- 
nent featurp of our tax system. Even today, 
rates In excess of 60 percent. could be elimi- 
nated with a loss of no more than 6500 to 
$600 million of income. The gains to 
Society would clearly outweigh this modest 
sum many fold. 

Most people would gladly line up in favor 
of a tax cut. But they are inclined to pay 
Much less attentlon to the growth and size 
ot the Government debt—certainly less at- 
tention than this tremendously important 
Matter deserves. Today we have a Federal 
debt which is fast approaching §300 billion, 
or fully 60 percent of our gross national 
Product. But this in itself is by no means 
the full story. 


PRESSURE ON STATES GROWS 


The Federal debt is too large in itself. 
But it becomes doubly so when one takes a 
look at what is happening at the State and 
local level. These are the units of Govern- 
ment whose facilities can't help but be ex- 
Panded in the sixties—to take care of our 
growing population, if nothing else. Dur- 
ing the fifties, debt of State and local gov- 
ernments increased nearly threefold, from 
$21 to $00 billion on a net basis. An even 
larger advance appears to be inescapable in 
the sixties. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that 
the Federal Government could be of greater 
help to State and local units by reducing 
its own’ debt, and by cutting taxes, than 
through any other course of action. In both 

es badly needed funds would be freed 
tor use at the local level. It is at this level 
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that the funds ought to be raised and spent. 
At the same time such action could be a 
powerful stimulus to economic growth. 

Not enough attention has been paid to this 
aspect of the matter in Washington. Few 
would deny that economic growth depends 
in large measure on increased investment—. 
on more tools and on new and better equip- 
ment needed to increase productivity. By 
running a surplus and paying off debt, the 
Government can channel to private busincss 
funds for just that purpose. One gets no 
economic growth by spending on welfare 
projects. Nor does defense necessarily bring 
economic growth in its wake. 

We shall never achieve debt reduction, let 
alone a tax cut, unless we plan ahead [or it. 
For years now the Government has paid lip- 
service to a balanced budget over the life 
of the business cycle—to a surplus in good 


times which will offset deficits in less pros- 


perous years. But somehow the surplus 
never manages to match the deficits, and the 
fault in the past hasn’t lain in defense or 
foreign aid. 

Rather, the basic, major difficulty has 
stemmed from skyrocketing subsidies and 
welfare costs. This remains the grave dan- 
ger for the future. Indeed, it is a bit para- 
doxical that the President has called on all 
of us for sacrifice and then proposes in- 
creased subsidies and new programs designed 
primarily to make life easier. We cannot 
have it both ways and remain the world 
leader for freedom. X 

What is required is a long-range plan for 
fiscal reform and the will to see it through. 
But if this is really to be accomplished, it 
will require an informed and aroused public 
opinion to back it up. There is an old say- 
ing, that when a politician changes his point 
of view, it may not mean he's seen the light 
but rather he’s felt the heat. That is where 
responsible citizons enter the picture. Our 
people need to be informed of the facts and 
urged to act upon them. Community lead- 
ers must acquaint our fellow citizens with 
the outlook and the problem—convince them 
of the necessity for fiscal reform and that 
now is the time for needed action. 

More is at stake, of course, than either 
the budget or tax reform, important as these 
are. Involved is our own future way of 
life: Whether we are to become increasingly 
soft and dependent on Government, or stand 
as families and individuals on our own two 
feet. We ought never to forget that in spite 
of all the gadgets around us we live in a 
rugged world. Anything that is done to 
weaken the individual, or to destroy his self- 
reliance, weakens America. The power of 
the Nation is only a multiple of the strength, 
skills and character of the individuals that 
make it up. 

What is needed more than anything else 
is a rebirth of the spirit—a moral regenera- 
tion combined with a renewed toughness of 
character. Indeed, we must live according 
to the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount, for in doing so man becomes 
strong and the need for manmade laws is 
greatly lessened. 

Today Mr. Khrushchev and the Commu- 
nists are convinced that they have great 
military and economic power and it would 
be a bad mistake to underrate them. Yet 
no good American can doubt for a moment 
the final outcome. Our people have an un- 
derlying strength and a solid core of good 
commonsense. Their skills provide a poten- 
tial for great growth and progress—a poten- 
tial which the Communists can never match. 

And we possess the most precious heritage 
of all—freedom—a blessing the average Rus- 
slan dare not even dream of. It is up to all 
Americans to oppose with all vigor any en- 
croachment by Government on any of the 
three basic freedoms—speech, religion and 
economics—in order to make the most of 
our tremendous advantages. The future of 
the world may well depend upon it. 
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President’s Trade Program Will Encour- 
age Further Concessions by the United 
States ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Patrick McMahon, in the 
April edition of the newspaper World, 
reviews the position American industry 
finds itself in competitively in the world 
market because of political concessions 
made by this country on trades and 
tariffs. The Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, now before the Ways and Means 
Committee, will lay the groundwork for 
further concessions on our part and 
greater injury to our industry and our 
economy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article: 

UNITED States Lost BARGAINING Power Ir 
Hap ON TRADE 
(By Patrick McMahon) 


One factor that is firing the tempers of 
both proponents and opponents of the 
Kennedy tariff-cutting program, is that at 
the end of World War II the United States 
possessed ample bargaining power to assure 
American products complete protection 
against discriminatory practices in the Eu- 
ropean markets. s 

But, our negotiators ceded it away in the 
first of the General Agreements on Tarifs 
and Trade (GATT) and asked no conces- 
sions at all in return, 

The threat posed to U.S. industry and agri- 
culture by the Common Market, a threat 
which will be redoubled if Britain and the 
Scandinayian countries join, stems not so 
much from present or proposed tariff levels 
of the member countries. It results chiefiy 
from the discriminations that will be em- 
ployed, 

For instance, U.S, automobiles will be sub- 
ject to a flat duty of 27 percent in all of the 
Common Market countries; those produced 
in the member countries will be imported 
into other member countries duty free. Italy 
will import wheat from France duty free, but 
will level a tariff of 25 percent on U.S. wheat. 
Virtually every U.S. industrial and agricul- 
tural product that is now being sold to Eu- 
rope will be subject to similar differentials, 
which will give the European producers a. 
marked price advantage over the U.S. 
competitors. 

TRADING NATIONS FIRMLY COMMITTED 

But at the end of World War II, every 
major trading nation in Western Europe, 
plus all of the major components of the 
British Commonwealth were firmly com- 
mitted in covenants signed with the United 
States to “take agreed action * * * directed 
to the elimination of all forms of discrimi- 
natory treatment in world commerce.” 

Clauses to that effect were written into 
every one of the lend-lease agreements, un- 
der which we delivered more than $40 billion 
worth of goods to our Western allies, Sim- 
ilar provisions were written into the charters 
of the International Bank and the Monetary 
Fund. They were repeated, in effect, in 
the Marshall plan agreements, 

The original purpose of the clauses in the 
lend-lease agreements was to provide a basis 
for eliminating the British Empire prefer- 
ences at the war's end, and to protect Amer- 
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ican commerce from any new preferential 
trading blocs that might be formed. 

A strong nondiscrimination clause was 
written into the first GATT agreement, nego- 
tiated at Geneva in 1947. However, the 
GATT agreement contains a modifying clause 
which was accepted by US. negotiators, 
which completely nullifies the nondiscrimi- 
natory pledge, and which, in all practical ef- 
fects, supersedes the clear-cut pledges that 
were written into the lend-lease and other 
international agreements. 


CLAUSE EXEMPTS MANY PREFERENCES 


The modifying clause specifically exempts 
British Commonwealth preferences; similar 
Dutch, French, and Belgian preferences with 
their colonial possessions; and any Common 
Market or free-trading areas that might be 
seb up among contiguous nations. 

As a result US. industry and agriculture 
in their efforts to maintain and expand over- 
sea markets, are hemmed in by a growing 
multiplicity of discriminatory trading blocs, 
set up with the consent and even encourage- 
ment of their own Government. A small 
but potentially effective common market is 
commencing to function in Central America. 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chile are working out 
a similar mechanism, and under the alianza 
para progreso these may be combined and 
expanded to include all of Latin America. 
Free trade areas are being discussed already 
by African nations, and some of the coun- 
tries of southeast Asia. 

And the immediate effect is that in order 
to obtain a modicum of protection for U.S. 
exporters, and obtain some reduction of the 
discriminatory margins, the Kennedy admin- 
istration feels it must grant new concessions 
to countries whose tariff and other protec- 
tionist devices already far exceed ours. 


Civil Rights “Mood” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Herald of Saturday, March 31, 1962: 

Civ Ricuts “Moon” 

African diplomats, rebuffered and humili- 
ated in attempts to rent Washington apart- 
ments, can’t possibly agree with the general 
conclusion in a report by the Southern Re- 
gional Council that the first year of the 
Kennedy administration brought “a genuine 
turning point in American racial relations.” 

More in line with the opinion of Negro 
victims of outrageous housing discrimina- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital must be those 
sections of the report that are critical. 

For all its glowing praise of the adminis- 
tration for “establishing a national mood and 
direction” favorable to civil rights, the 
council put its finger on several shortcom- 
ings in the executive branch. 

“Activity and energy can become a sub- 
stitute for results,” it said. And it added: 
“A department or agency which is sponsor- 
ing controversial legislation may be trresist- 
ibly tempted to court marginal congressional 
votes by leaving civil rights alone.” 

In truth, the council—comprised of Negro 
and white leaders—is more realistic, con- 
vincing and constructive in its criticism than 
in its praise. 

Proof that a generous official mood and 
good intentions are far from adequate comes 
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in complaints from the State Department's 
protocol officer, Pedro Sanjuan, who is 
charged with aiding Négro diplomats to find 
living quarters in Washington. 

After 8 months of a voluntary program, Mr. 
Sanjuan reports that African statesmen are 
still being turned away from buildings that 
display “apartment available” signs. 

And nearly 20 months after the President 
campaigned on a pledge to end discrimina- 
tion in Federal housing “with the stroke of 
a pen,” the Nation is still waiting for him 
to sign the promised Executive order. 

Political expediency— leaving civil rights 
alone“ —in a campaign to push other con- 
troversial legislation has its limits. And 
those limits have long since been reached 
in assuring equal opportunity for Negroes in 
federally financed housing and in finding 
decent shelter for Africans on official mis- 
sions to the United States. 


Is Mr. Kennedy Right in His Prediction? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Greensburg 
Daily News: 

Is Mr. KENNEDY RIGHT IN His PREDICTION? 


All Americans hope that President Ken- 
nedy is right in his prognosis about the 
Nation's economy. 

According to the President, the Nation is 
in better economic shape than appears on 
the surface. 

That constitutes an encouraging state- 
ment. 

But is Mr. Kennedy correct in his analysis? 

Has he listened too much to so-called ex- 
perts with an ultraliberal point of view? 

There is a sharp disagreement among econ- 
omists of the Nation as to the financial 
policies of the present administration, 

Early in World War H. economists indicated 
that the national debt could approximate 
$75 billion without any adverse effect on the 
Nation’s economy. But before the war was 
terminated, the national indebtedness was 
considerably over four times this figure. 

At the end of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion the Nation owed $287 billion plus some 


factors such as social security, not included 


in the budget. 

Now, the Federal debt stands at $295 bil- 
lion, and the debt limit has been increased 
to $300 billion, Added to this is the com- 
mitment for social security, It is predicted 
that before the end of the present fiscal 
year, the Nation's indebtedness will total over 
$305 billion. 

The Nation's debt limit is being pushed 
upward by socialistic experimentation. 
Nothing is being done in the field of ulti- 
mate reduction of the Federal indebtedness. 

Is this a sound business procedure? Cer- 
tainly, it would not work for private busi- 
nesses. 

There has been no reduction in the outflow 
of gold from the United States. This can 
be interpreted only in the light that foreign 
economists feel that the United States is 
spending at a higher rate than national in- 
come permits. 

New Frontier philosophy contemplated 
that Federal spending would increase em- 
ployment and that this, in turn, would prove 
a stimulus to the Nation's economy. 
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The present rate of unemployment remains 
at a far higher figure than was envisioned 
at the start of the Kennedy administration. 
In part, this can be attributed to adminis- 
tration-sponsored legislation. ` 

The farm picture may be slightly better 
than it was a year ago. At the same time, 
agriculture is not receiving its proportionate 
share of national income. While fixed costs 
of industrial operations are rising, agricul- 
ture must pay for needed equipment at the 
prevailing market prices. The proposed farm 
bill means, in simple terms, compliance or 
forfeiture of any benefits from farm legiz- 
lation. 

Some Federal tax relief has been hinted 
for 1963. This would be of definite benefit 
to the Nation’s economy. On the other hand, 
it is impossible to reduce taxes and continue 
peak spending at the same time. This could 
lead to even higher Federal debt, which at 
some time must be paid. 

Scant success has been achieved in halting 
inflation of a creeping character. Lipservice 
to the principle of austerity has been accom- 
panied by proposals which would result in 
peak spending on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

Let us hope that the President is correct 
in his view on the status of the Nation's 
economy—that it has underlying elements 
of strength. 

However, continuance of unsound eco- 
nomic practices could lead to an ultimate day 
of reckoning. Fiscal solvency is closely al- 
ed to national strength. 


There Is Nothing New Under the Sun: 
Not Even the Radical Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son which appeared in the New Republic 
of February 19, 1962. 

Mr. Johnson writes good sense about 
extremists; we should ponder his words 
and be glad that these “Tories” are but a 
small minority of our people. 

The article follows: 

TAKE HEART—THE RADICAL RIGHT Is NOTHING 
New, anD WE CANNOT DENY TO ANY MAN 
His INALIENABLE RIGHT TO MAKE A MONKEY 
OF HIMSELF ACCORDING TO THE DICTATES OF 
His Own FoLLY 

(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

All that we learn from history is that 
nations learn nothing from history. As re- 
gards nations, the Hegelian dictum is sup- 

by impressive evidence; but as re- 
gards individuals, surely acquisition of his- 
torical perspective is not quite that barren. 

For instance, a cursory examination of the 

annals of this country is enough to convince 

a rational man that no idiocy of modern 

times, however fantastic, is really new. The 

extraneous and incidental features may have 

a certain novelty, but the essential absurdity 

supports the preacher’s observation that 

“there is no new thing under the sun.” 
Consider, now, the theory currently and 

stridently proclaimed by the radical right, 

that a longstanding reputation for propriety 
and respectability is prima facie evidence of 
treasonable proclivities, leading to the in- 
ference that Eisenhower, Warren, Truman 
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and Acheson are to be bracketed with Quis- 
ling and Laval. The theory was not invented 
by the late Joe McCarthy. It had been pro- 
pounded a century and a half earlier by 
Theodore Dwight and James Callender, who 
found in the esteem enjoyed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Adams proof of their ap- 
palling hypocrisy. Nor has it been monopo- 
lized by guttersnipes. Tom Paine reviled 
Washington, and Andrew Jackson was called 
a murderer, Abraham Lincoln a baboon, 
Roosevelt I a drunk, and Roosevelt II every 
epithet known to Billingsgate, all by repu- 
table members of society. 

Naturally, efforts to organize, contro] and 
manipulate this emotional steam pressure 
have been continuous. Theodore Roosevelt, 
not averse to being regarded as high priest 
of “the star-eyed goddess of reform,“ conced- 
ed that every reform movement is attended by 
a lunatic fringe; he might have included 
every deforming movement if there is any 
clear distinction between the two. But 
Roosevelt's observation, accurate enough, 
leaves unexplained the structural form of 
this lunacy, which has been curiously per- 
sistent throughout American history. 

It must be admitted that there is no ob- 
vious similarity in the announced purposes 
of the anti-Masons, the Locofocos, the Know- 
Nothings, the Greenbackers, the Dixiecrats 
and the John Birchites. I exclude from con- 
sideration such massive organizations as the 
Populists and the Bull Moosers, for they at- 
tained the dimensions of real political parties 
and the objects of this examination are poli- 
tical aberrations; and these have at least one 
common characteristic: no matter how 
various the programs they promulgate, they 
are all woebegone. Most of them have been 
angry, too, but they were unanimously 
dismal, 

The Single Taxers are not an exception. 
It is true that Single Taxers are (there are 
numbers of them still around) curiously 
blithe fellows, but they never have been a 
compact, drilled, and disciplined movement 
comparable to the Know-Nothings and the 
John Birchites. Perhaps this is because they 
regard their pet scheme as desirable but by 
no means essential to salvation. Their 
prophet, Henry George, while he was a greater 
man than the faculties of history and eco- 
nomics have ever admitted, never mistook 
himself for a fourth person of the Trinity; 
he thought that ere they accept his idea men 
must become wiser, but not necessarily holier. 
Hence his followers, confessing that they 
are sinful men, are permitted to smile. 

Not so the bulk of the fantasts. The 
American Protective Association founded at 
Clinton, Iowa, in 1887 by Henry F. Bowers, 
for example, offered certain economic and 
sociological arguments to support its attack 
on aliens and Catholics, but the vital spark 
of the movement was no political view; it 
was moral earnestness. And that earnest- 
ness attracted a million members to the 
APA by 1896. The emotional attitude that 
in almost every primitive language made the 
words stranger“ and enemy“ synonyms 
persists to an extent that we are not willing 
to admit; and in no phase of life is it more 
persistent than in religion. 

The original settlement of three States, 
Massachusetts, Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
was made by victims of religious intolerance, 
and Rhode Island was established by vic- 
tims of the intolerance of the refugees.. It 
took us nearly 200 years to accept in prin- 
ciple the fact that what is different is not 
necessarily evil, and then the acceptance 
was in principle only. My own great-great- 
great-grandfather was that anomaly, a Scot- 
tish Baptist, who came to this country as a 
missionary, not to the Indians, but to his 
fellow countrymen who had preceded him to 
the New World; but who remained Presby- 
terians, te., practically heathen. Within my 
own lifetime I have heard of a pious Meth- 
odist mother who sat by the fire all night 
long, weeping like Rachel, She would not 
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be comforted, for her only son was lost— 
he was about to marry a Baptist. 

Thus, to assume that the American pro- 
tective idea was hypocrisy is as graye an 
error as to assume that the segregationists— 
southern, mostly, but it was in Idaho that 
the customers, not the proprietor, heaved 
out a Negro who went into a public house 
patronized by hard rock miners—are not 
sincerely alarmed by the state of affairs. The 
early movements were the more excusable in 
that native Americans in the 1830's had had 
little contact with Catholics and noñ- 
English-speaking immigrants, and therefore 
were facing the unknown, which is always 
terrifying. 

Economic heresy, and even some measure 
of social nonconformity can be viewed with 
a certain equanimity, They may indeed 
have comic aspects that add to the galety 
of their opponents. But moral degeneration 
is no laughing matter. Hence à single taxer, 
for all his conviction that we are losing 
money by not accepting his ideas may still 
remain a relatively gay and jocund fellow; 
but a man persuaded that his is the only 
road to salvation must assume that in re- 
fusing to follow it we are in danger of 
losing not only money, but our immortal 
souls as well. He can no more be of good 
cheer than could the Methodist mother. 

This is most conspicuous as it affects re- 
ligious dogma, but it is not confined to that 
field. The impending collapse of the Re- 
public is no occasion for amusement. With- 
out doubt, a great many John Birchites 
really believe that the United States is rap- 
idly losing its character. They have to ad- 
mit that one of the objects of government 
specified in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion is to promote the general welfare,” 
but they insist that to promote it in any new 
way is to undermine the Constitution. 

Then there is the pervasive, although 
never acknowledged, disbelief in the per- 
manence of American institutions, This is 
not fundamentally irrational. Democracy, 
after all, is a relatively new experiment as 
a form of government and we cannot be 
certain of how it is going to turn out. We 
have long been indoctrinated with the theory 
of “invisible government,” and we know by 
bitter experience that it is not altogether a 
fantasy. Hence the word “conspiracy” has 
an extraordinary political potency in Amer- 
ica, We have made it all but an article of 
faith that, while honest individuals may 
rhs their true aims, organizations never 

0 80. 

The Communist Party, for example, has 
avowed that its ultimate aim is the destruc- 
tion of our existing system of government, 
yet our leadership, from the President down, 
is committed to the theory that the party 
is a conspiracy. But destruction is final. 
What other, more terrible but unconfessed 
aim communism may have is hard to im- 
agine, 

THE PRECEDENT OF CINCINNATUS 

The first manifestation of this tendency 
to detect conspiracies in the doings of our 
fellow citizens—and incidentally, a brilliant 
illustration of its danger—was the furious 
revolt against the organization of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, in spite of the fact that 
George Washington was a founding member, 
Certainly no more highly respected Ameri- 
can was living at the time, but Washing- 
ton's character was accepted simply as proof 
of how devious and deeply hidden was the 
plot to erect an order of nobility in America 
and gradually ease us back into monarchy, 

As a matter of historical fact the Society 
of the Cincinnati never wielded half the 
political influence of later veterans organ- 
igations, the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the American Legion. The original so- 
ciety long ago faded out and the modern, 
purely social group, is a successor. But it 
had a lasting effect, all right. The con- 
spiracy” of the Cincinnati led directly to 
the organization of the Tammany Society, 
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progenitor of Tammany Hall; and Tammany 
did survive. 

We are accustomed to think of proletarian 
suspicion of the bourgeoisie as typically Rus- 
slan. But we were contending with the 
same thing long before Lenin was born. 
For a textbook case, consider the Anti-Ma- 
sonic Party. To begin with, one must 
scratch William Wirt, the party’s nominee 
for President in 1832. Wirt was no more a 
real anti-Mason than Theodore Roosevelt 
was a real non-Partisan Leaguer in 1912. 
But somehow Wirt got the idea that the 
Whigs could not, or would not, nominate 
their best man, Henry Clay, for President, 
and in that case a third-party candidate 
might draw together all the elements op- 
posed to Andrew Jackson. It was a pipe- 
dream, of course, for Jackson’s enemies, as 
the event proved, produced much more notse 
than votes. But it explains Wirt's candi- 
dacy, as it explains the activity of later nnd 
more astute politicians in other protest 
movements. 

In the ranks of the anti-Masonic party, 
however, there were many perfectly genuine 
anti-Masons. Today one reads this with 
incredulity. How could sane men have en- 
gendered such hatred of a harmless fraternal 
order dedicated in the main to charity and 
sociability? Ostensibly, the cause was the 
disappearance of one William Morgan, who 
had written, or threatened to write, a book 
exposing the secrets of the order; and word 
went around that the Masons had murdered 
him, Possibly some Mason did knock off 
Morgan, but certainly not on a Grand Mason's 
orders. 

Morgan was only a pretext. The revolt 
was a revolt against stuffed-shirtism, which 
had become stifling, and the Masonic order 
caught the force of the blast because it had 
become a cachet of social status to an ex- 
tent that is now incomprehensible. Every 
individual on the make, as soon as he at- 
tained the level of a prominent citizen, 
joined the Masons and bought a stovepipe 
hat as a matter of course, Both were sym- 
bols of dignity. So the time came when 
practically every congressman, governor, 
judge. mayor and other public official down to 
deputy sheriff was a Mason; and when that 
came home to the woolhat boys; panic swept 
them. It was fomented, of course, by dema- 
gogs, but not invented by them. It was a 
genuine panic of the excluded, 

This has been true, mutatis mutandis, of 
the other outbreaks of extremists. It is char- 
acteristic of them all that they pay rela- 
tively little attention to the extremists on 
the other flank; they can go for the center, 
they assail respectability. The John Birch 
Society rarely expends ammunition on 
William Z. Foster and Earl Browder; its pre- 
ferred are Eisenhower, Truman or 
the late Dag Hammarskjold. The higher the 
dignity, the taller the stovepipe hat, the 
better the target. An ex-President is good, 
but the ultimate expression of this frenzy is 
a Birchite demand for impeachment of the 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

Action and reaction being equal and op- 
posite, such outbreaks have often tested 
the commonsense of the majority to and 
beyond the breaking point. Reasonable men 
frequently denounce unreasonably the par- 
ticipants in such affairs as fakers and 
frauds, through and through. It may be 
true enough of the leaders, for any move- 
ment that seems to promise some notoriety 
is sure to be embraced by a limber-jenkins 
with no interest in anything beyond self- 
advertisement; but it is not true of the mass 
of his followers. Their chills and fevers, how- 
ever fantastic, are not felgned—a fact that 
the healthy minded should never forget. 

The anti-Masons—not Wirt, but the rank 
and file—really were in fear of their lives. 
The know-nothings did feel that they were 
being pushed out of their rightful place by 
Catholics and aliens, The locofocos did 
think—as the prohibitionists and various 
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other splinter groups think to this day— 
that the moral stamina of the country was 
collapsing and the Devil was taking over 
the land. Their fear and resentment are 
those of the displaced person, and nothing 
is more real. 

The basic error, of course, is nothing con- 
cocted by Joe McCarthy, or Senator Gold- 
water, or General Walker. It is the inabll- 
ity of perhaps a third of our people to accept 
emotionally as well as rationally Lincoln’s 
assertion that this Nation is “dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” For Lincoln flatly contradicts the 
dictum of old William Stoughton that “God 
sifted a whole nation that he might send 
choice grain over into this wilderness.” 
Choice grain. Chosen People. Herrenvolk, 
There are three expressions of the idea that 
ever since Stoughton preached, 200 years 
before Lincoln spoke, has denied the faith 
that all men are created equal. If we 
Americans are indeed choice grain, then ob- 
viously all men are not created equal, for 
Stoughton spoke of seedcorn, not the ma- 
tured plant, If men are not created equal, 
then some must be inferior, and it is logical 
to hate and fear those leaders who hold that 
Lincoln—and Jefferson before him, and all 
the notables who signed Jefferson's docu- 
ment—spoke truth, and therefore would ex- 
tend to the inferior all the legal rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the choice grain. 

THE MILITANT ONE IN THREE 


John Adams estimated that at the time of 
the Revolution only one-third of the Amer- 
ican people actively favored independence. 
Another third were dragged along without 
caring much one way or the other. The 
last third were Tories, adhering to the mon- 
archy. In the midst of the current uproars, 
one is tempted to suspect that the propor- 
tion has not changed appreciably. Are there, 
even today, more than a third who believe, 
viscerally as well as cerebrally, that an hon- 
est Jew sweareth to his own hurt and 

th not, that an honest Catholic will 
defend the Constitution, that an honest 
Negro is as human as any passenger on the 
Mayflower? It is a question. 

But if Adams’ statistics still hold good, 
it is not a question what should be done 
about it. In 1776 and the 7 years thereafter 
one-third proved to be enough, and the rea- 
sonable presumption is that they are enough 
today. If the inoculation with Americanism 
has failed to “take” in a considerable num- 
ber of cases, those who have received it into 
thelr blood know that the way to deal with 
the failures is not to beat them up or shut 
them up. We cannot deny to any Amert- 
can his inalienable right to make a monkey 
of himself according to the dictates of his 
own folly. 

It is not easy. Indeed, it is the acid test 
of one’s Americanism. But the strain is 
lessened somewhat when one reflects that 
idiocy is not an invention of the modern 
age but is as old as the race; yet mankind 
has persevered thus far. Although the too 
serlous minded can never realize it, there 
is a great survival value in the character of 
Sabatini’s hero who “was born with the gift 
of eee and a sense that the world is 
mai ive 


Administration Continues Its Mixedup 
Approach To Solving National Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent continues to pursue a policy of con- 
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fusion and failure by demanding $600 
million for a public works program to 
fight unemployment at the same time we 
are considering a $2 billion request for 
standby authority to fight future reces- 
sions and all the time he is assuring the 
country our economy is expanding by 
leaps and bounds under his leadership. 
Perhaps the President feels he can af- 
ford the luxury of indulging in the ad- 
ministration of national policy through 
a good press and highly inspired public 
relations, but we in Congress must bear 
a graver responsibility to the people of 
trying to keep the economy strong and 
our country solvent in spite of the fuzzy- 
minded proposals coming from the plan- 
ners at the White House. Pump priming 
via public works is wrong medicine for 
wrong sickness. 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal makes a point in this 
regard: 

PUBLIC WORKS CONFUSION 

The administration, it seems to us, is 
creating considerable confusion with its pro- 
posed public works legislation. 

Just as a House committee begins hear- 
ings on a request for standby“ authority 
to spend $2 billion to counter future reces- 
sions, President Kennedy tosses in a request 
to start spending an extra $600 million im- 
mediately in areas of high unemployment. 

So a question arises as to what is the pur- 
pose of all this contemplated activity. If 
public works are to be used to provide make- 
work jobs right now, that is one thing. 
Such subsidies, to be sure, do not constitute 
a solution to unemployment, but are at best 
a stopgap which had little effect when tried 
extensively in the ‘thirties. 

But that, in any case, is a different propo- 
sition from using public works in an at- 
tempt to counter a recession at some later 
date. Here the administration's reasoning 
is that the flow of funds would give the 
economy a fillip and so curtain the slump. 
One of the many troubles with this theory 
is that the recession would probably be 
over before the spending could register any 
economic effect. This theory, too, has been 
tried before. 

Indeed, the dispiriting thing about the 
whole mixed-up approach is its backward- 
ness. Instead of seriously analyzing the 
complex problems of unemployment and 
economic growth, the advocates of such 
legislation merely propose the first thing 
that occurs to the political mind. That con- 
fuses the real issues and delays the day 
when ‘they can be sensibly tackled. 


Tools for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts has 
taken a giant step toward cementing 
friendship and assisting economic growth 
in underdeveloped countries. The or- 
ganization is headed by my good friend, 
Don S. Greer. 

The following Associated Press story 
tells what AIM is doing: 

AIM PLANS TOOLS ror FREEDOM 

Boston.—Assoclated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, a businessmen’s organization, is 
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undertaking a tools for freedom program to 
assist technical schools in the free world. 

Don S. Greer, president of the organiza- 
tion, said its 2,000 members will donate out- 
moded but usable machinery to schools in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. He said 
167 such schools need more than 600 pieces 
of machinery for training equipment. 

“Two of every three qualified applicants 
to technical schools are being turned away, 
primarily due to lack of training equip- 
ment,” Greer said last night. 


Hillsdale College Rejects Washington 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, may 
I call the attntioin of my colleagues to 
an interesting editorial which appeared 
in the Pontiac Press of March 22. 

They say that man bites dog is news. 
But a college turning down a Federal 
handout deserves first-class play on the 
editorial page, which this item received. 

It is refreshing to note that at least 
one educational institution would rather 
meet its expenses in its own way rather 
than depend upon Washington to keep 
it in funds. The teaching of responsi- 
bility should be one of the main aims of 
an educational institution, and Hillsdale 
College practices what it teaches. 

The editorial is as follows: 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE REJECTS WASHINGTON 
SUBSIDIES 


In these days of “help, help help,” it's re- 
freshing to observe the courageous stand of 
Hilisdale College in the matter of Federal 
subsidies, 

Hillsdale says “No.” She refuses Wash- 
ington handouts. Hillsdale recognizes 
Washington money is simply local funds 
carted to the District of Columbia where 
they are administered and then returned 
after the extraction of fat fees and minus 
the amount that goes to other districts. 

We reproduce an editorial from the Hills- 
dale Daily News, whose publisher, E. C. 
Hayhow, is a former Pontiac newspaperman: 

“Hillsdale College will not be subsidized by 
the Federal Government. 

“At a time when the pressure for public 
funds has reached critical proportions Hills- 
dale’s board of trustees makes its position 
clear in a forthright and brave declaration 
of independence.” 

It points out that the Federal aid concept 
is contrary to the institution's educational 
philosophy and would compel a compromise 
with tradition. 

The declaration follows: 

“Whereas Hillsdale College was conceived 
as an independent educational institution 
and dedicated to an educational philosophy 
embracing America’s basic ideals; and 

“Whereas since 1844 it has remained stead- 
fastly faithful to these concepts; and 

“Whereas the thousands of young men and 
young women who have studied here have 
been taught some fundamental truths; 
among these is that the freedom guaranteed 
them as citizens of this great country is the 
freedom to dream and aspire without limit 
and the freedom to fulfill their dreams and 
aspirations without interfereace; that our 
country's greatness is the result not of Gov- 
ernmont benevolence but rather of individ- 
ual initiative and enterprise; that responsi- 
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bility is the counterpart of independence; 
and 

“Whereas we hold these views to be as 
valid today as they were in 1844 despite the 
appearance and growth of a contrary philos- 
ophy based on Government paternalism; and 

“Whereas it is our conyiction that this 
contrary philosophy is negatory to the tradi- 
tional beliefs and teachings of Hillsdale Col- 
lege and is to be deplored as harmful to the 
continued development of our country both 
morally and economically: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That it be the decision of the 
board of trustees of Hillsdale College to re- 
affirm its historic independence and to resist 
subsidization of its affairs by the Federal 
Government. Acknowledging that the pos- 
sibility of failure is a concomitant of inde- 
pendence, the trustees place their trust in 
God and and in the dedication and gen- 
erosity of students, alumni and friends who 
share their views. With this help, and 
through their own continuing efforts, they 
are confident that the principles to which 
the college is dedicated will continue to be 
available to young men and young women 
seeking Christian higher education.” 

It is a temptation for colleges such as 
Hillsdale to succumb to the lure of Federal 
subsidy. Finances are n nagging and per- 
plexing worry for the schools“ adminis- 
trations, 

This is especially true at Hillsdale where 
income from a small endowment and from 
student fees do not begin to meet operating 
costs. Each year the school must raise 
thousands of dollars among alumni and 
friends to close the gap and finish in the 
black. This year the needed total is in ex- 
cess of $300,000. 

But Hillsdale has chosen to face its fiscal 
responsibilities the hard way. It's a stiff 
price to pay for independence. But in the 
opinion of the board it’s a bargain. 

This clear-cut stand is a refreshing one to 
those who weary of mounting tax burdens 
and to those who believe that Government 
subsidy inevitably leads to Government 
control. 


International Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of March 20, 1962: 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Twenty-eight years ago, when the first 
Reciprocal Trade Act was passed, American 
exports were less than 82 billion a year. Now 
they are more than $20 billion. So, clearly, 
wo have a stake in the economic affairs of 
the world. And it is up to the businessman 
and farmer of the Midwest to understand 
this no less than those who reside in great 
seaports and watch arrivals and departures 
of ships and planes from far lands. 

The President's recent message to Congress, 
urging passage of the Trade Extension Act of 
1962, cited some figures that reveal how 
deeply this country has become involved in 
international trade, especially in the critical 
‘Common Market countries. 

We sell to Western Europe more machinery, 
transportation equipment, chemicals and 
coal than our total imports of those com- 
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modities from all regions of the world com- 
bined. 

Thirty percent of our exports, totaling over 
$4 billion a year in industrial goods and 
nearly $2 billion in farm products, go to 
present and prospective members of the 
European Common Market. Our agricultural 
trade with Western Europe is 4 to 1 In our 
favor. 

As to exports in general, one of every seven 
farmworkers produces for export; one of 
every three workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing is employed in establishments that 
export. 

Thus, on the surface, the export picture 
looks good. But there are catches. Plenty 
of them. Until recently, economic questions 
involving this country, Western Europe and 
the Common Market meant little to the 
average person, or so he thought. Today, this 
is changed. In an economic sense, a United 
States of Europe—call it the Common Market 
or whatever you wish—is rapidly becoming 
a reality. France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg have in fact be- 
come a community of nations for purposes of 
trade. As a result, for the first time in its 
history, the United States is up against a 
kind of competition in the marketplace that 
is forcing the experts, the economists and 
the politicians to make “agonizing reap- 
praisals."" If American business is going to 
compete in this new world of the Common 
Market, drastic changes on the domestic 
scene will haye to take place. 


Some Facts To Consider Before We Vote 
To Spend More of the Taxpayers’ Dol- 
lars on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the facts 
brought out in the following editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News should be 
of real concern to all Members of Con- 
gress as we are faced with continued de- 
mands for more and more money by the 
administration to increase foreign spend- 
ing programs and domestic welfare pro- 
grams: 

WHERE Our Money Gors 

Over the weekend, three interesting stories 
developed which have a direct bearing on the 
spending of U.S, dollars abroad—through our 
foreign ald program as well as our contribu- 
tions to the United Nations. 

On Saturday, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee released a report by its staff in- 
vestigators which revealed extravagant waste 
and poor administration of foreign aid pro- 

in several countries. Among the ex- 
amples cited by the committee were: (1) A 
$5.3 million military-aid project in Turkey 
which has produced nothing in 5 years, (2) a 
$10 million project in Korea which was sup- 

to get underway 4 years ago, but has 
not yet been started, (3) waste of $300,000 
in South Vietnam on trucks that could have 
been bought much cheaper if officials had 
compared notes, (4) an $11 million highway 
project in Vietnam approved 2 years ago 
which isn't even on the drawing boards yet. 

Last fall President Kennedy promised that 
he was reorganizing the entire foreign aid 
program and that such waste and poor ad- 
ministration would promptly be halted. But 
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the committee’s report on Saturday charged 
that there was little evidence that this was 
being done. It stated that “moneysaving 
does not appear to be an important objective 
in the administration of U.S, ald.” 

At almost the same time the committee 
released its report, one of its members, Rep- 
sentative Jon L. PILCHER, Democrat, of 
Georgia, criticized the practice of holding 
closed hearings on the foreign aid requests 
submitted by the President to Congress, 
PILCHER accused the committee of conceal- 
ing information about the aid program in 
order to keep from offending neutralist na- 
tions which are receiving part of the dole. 

He said that security questions “have 
nothing whatever to do with the exclusion 
of the public from these hearings." Citing 
one example which has led to closed hear- 
ings, the Congressman sald: The public is 
not allowed to know how much military aid 
goes to Pakistan because the State 
ment thinks that India might take offense." 

On Sunday, John Mashek, of the News' 
Washington Bureau, reported how the United 
States has been helping its enemies pay off 
their debts to the UN. Mashek pointed out 
that the United States has paid $114 million 
to finance the U.N. action in the Congo 
since 1960. Out of that total, more than 
$30 million went to pay the assessments of 
numerous other countries—friend and foe 
alike. 

The United States, for example, paid 
$338,918 of Cuba’s debt. We also paid more 
than $1.5 million for Albania, Bulgaria and 
Poland—all Communist nations. We paid 
more than $5 million to help out nine other 
neutral countries which consistently vote 
against us in the U.N. and side with the 
Soviet bloc. These nations are Yugoslavia, 
Mali, Indonesia, Guinea, Ghana, India, 
UAR., Nigeria and Iraq. i 

We even paid these countries’ bills for 
the Congo operation, Mashek points out, 
before we paid our own. He also noted that 
we have paid 90 percent of the cost of re- 
ducing the payments of other countries— 
friend and foe alike—for the U.N. operation 
in the Gaza strip. This has cost us about 
$4.5 million. 

These disclosures are timely because Con- 
gress is now considering President Ken- 
nedy's request for $4.9 billion in foreign aid 
for fiscal year 1963. Members of Congress 
are also considering the President's request 
that we buy half of the U.N.’s $200 million 
bond issue. 

The collection of facts brought to light 
over the weekend conce extravagant 
waste and mismanagement in foreign aid and 
the use of American dollars to pay the U.N. 
bills of our enemies goes a long way toward 
debunking the President’s claim that every 
dollar he has requested for foreign aid is 
vital and the U.N. bond proposal cannot be 
turned down. 

We are certain that Members of Congress 
are aware of these facts. Let us hope that 
they act accordingly. 


The War We Are Waging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Saturday evening I had the honor 
of addressing an American Stratesy 
Seminar in Buffalo, N.Y., spo’ by 
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the Buffalo Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce under the chairmanship of Mr. 
John R. Owen, Jr. 

I believe that public information and 
educational activities typified by this 2- 
day seminar are an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding and resolute 
will essential for victory over the forces 
of internaticnal communism. I com- 
mend the Buffalo Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for its activities on this 
score. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of my address, “The War We 
Are Waging”: 

THE WAR WE ARE WAGING 


My fellow Americans, we are at war. 

Those responsible for planning and con- 
ducting this American Strategy Seminar are 
aware of that fact. This 2-day seminar 
testifies to that awareness. 

I am honored to be a guest in this Buffalo 
area, ably represented in the Congress of 
the United States by my colleagues and 
good friends, Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, Hon. 
Joun R. Pilton, and Hon. THADDEUS J. 
Dutsxr. I am also honored to share a place 
on your program with Congressman PILLION 
and Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, of Ohio, key- 
noter of the seminar, as well as with the 
other distinguished speakers. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, we are at war, and 
I would be remiss if I did not acknowledge 
and pay tribute to the joint resolution in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives on 
June 12 last year by Congressman PILLION, 
“expressing a declaration of war against the 
98 Communist Parties constituting the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy” and 
pledging the United States and all of its 
resources “to the defeat and destruction of 
the Communist parties of the world.” I 
support and commend the realism of that 
joint resolution and its declaration of 
intent. 

The most heartening aspect of this Amer- 
ican seminar is its completely nonpartisan— 
or perhaps more accurately bipartisan—char- 
acter. It is not going to matter one whit 
whether we are Democrats or Republicans 
if we do not win the war in which we are 
engaged. 

Before I proceed further in my discussion, 
I offer two brief observations. 

The first is that Americans can do one 
thing that Khrushchev, without their ald, 
can never do. 

They can defeat the United States. 

They can do it in many ways or combina- 
tions. of ways—through ignorance, apathy, 
superficial thinking, intemperate suspicion, 
overtrustfulness, shortsighted selfishness and 
greed, undisciplined generosity, timidity and 
cowardice, or through simple default. 

Your presence here tonight is a token of 
your awareness of this harsh fact and an 
earnest of your determination that this 
shall not happen. 

One further comment: 

A decade ago, in testimony before a joint 
Senate committee hearing. General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur volced his faith 
in America with respect to the global con- 
flict with international communism. 

He summed it_up in a single sentence of 
five eloquent words: 

“I have confidence In us.“ 

I share that faith. And so, I am sure, 
despite some rude setbacks, do you. 

It is in that spirit that I address you 
tonight. 

The subject I am assigned tonight is vast 
and complex. The best I can hope to do is 
to develop my comments around a number of 
simple propositions—each one of which I 
can discuss only very briefly, 
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International communism confronts us 
with a totally new kind of enemy, en 
in a new kind of war, seeking a new kind of 
total victory. 

The several propositions which I will offer 
are for the purpose of elaborating and il- 
lustrating this basic premise. 

Proposition No. 1: Communism is not 
something to be dealt with as if it were 
merely an idea. 

It is not to be dealt with as if it were 
merely an idea because it is not merely an 
idea, 

To be sure, Communist dogma and strategy 
and goals involve ideas and ideologies. 

As Eugene Lyons has so aptly said: 

“Communism has become an engine of 
power, an apparatus of destruction, which 
has our destruction as its primary goal.“ 

Unless we face up to this fact, we can 
expect that any counterstrategy we devise 
will miss its target and prove self-defeating. 

Interntaional communism—whatever else 
it may be and it is too many things to re- 
cite them in detail here tonight—is all- 
powerful government in its ultimate and 
most ruthless form, operating by internal 
subversion and external aggression, bent on 
complete world domination, and employing 
all of the apparatus and techniques of brute 
force, blackmail, infiltration, propaganda, 
treachery, deception, brainwashing, liquida- 
tion and all of the other methods of pro- 
tracted warfare. 

Let me add two observations to underscore 
the point that communism is not something 
to be dealt with as if it were merely an idea. 
Early in this seminar you viewed the Penta- 
gon film, “Challenge of Ideas." 

Whatever your personal evaluation of this 
film, I submit that any merit it possesses is 
pretty well sabotaged by the title itself. 
“Challenge of Ideas.” At best this is a 
fragmentary and therefore gravely mislead- 
ing definition of the challenge we face. 

The true symbol of the challenge we face 
is not the debating society but the firing 
squad. 

Communism is not merely an idea but a 
very simple challenge and ultimatum to be 
enforced by brute force or by the threat ot 
brute force: either acquiescence and total 
capitulation to the victory of international 
communism or liquidation. 

I stress this point for a further reason, 

Quite understandably the inclination of 
young Americans particularly is to regard all 
movements as being primarily subject mat- 
ter for discussion and debate. In many cases 
young people (and many adults) view the 
Communist movement in this light. Unfor- 
tunately for the true Communist, the move- 
ment is not a matter of discussion but of 
dedication. Of course the Communists 
would accept adherence won by persuasion 
but they make unmistakably clear that those 
who are not persuaded are to be compelled 
by naked power with liquidation as the sole 
alternative. We are confronted, therefore, 
not with theory but with tyranny and brute 
force. 

Do you doubt that? Then ask the Hun- 
garlans, the East Germans, the people of 
China, and the Cubans, 

Proposition No, 2: The claim that the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., is just another 
political party” is a dangerous falsehood. 

And that claim is also an attractive bait 
for the gullible. 

Let's give it a cold, hard look. 

In 1959 the Communist Party, USA., 
marked its 40th anniversary. In that con- 
nection a prominent spokesman of Ameril- 
can communism, Mr, Herbert Aptheker, edi- 
tor of the Marxist magazine, Political 
Affairs, wrote an article for a Moscow Com- 
munist publication issued in October 1959 
reviewing the history of the party in the 
United States. 
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In this article Mr. Aptheker praised the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., because even in 
its difficult first years “it came out in sup- 
port of Soviet Russia.” He pointed out that 
“after the Hitlerite attack on the Soviet 
Union, the Communist Party [in the United 
States] aimed all its efforts at increasing the 
contribution of the United States to insur- 
ing victory over the enemy.” He didn’t men- 
tion that prior to that attack the party had 
denounced American war efforts as “impe- 
rialistic activity.” 

Finally, while criticizing certain “opportu- 
nists” in the Communist Party, U.S.A., who 
fell away after Soviet Russia's ruthless sup- 
pression of the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
in 1956, Mr. Aptheker boasted that “the rank- 
and-file members of the party * * * did not 
adopt the road of treason.” 

Note that language and its clear meaning. 
For him, as for all American Communists, 
treason does not relate to the United States 
but to a violation of loyalty to Soviet Russia, 

Just another political party? 

Moreover, Mr. Aptheker in this same article 
singled out for special praise as a loyal 
Communist leader, the late Comrade William 
Z. Foster, chairman emeritus of the Commu- 
nist Party, US.A. Now let me quote a 
statement from a book written by this Amer- 
can Communist leader, William Z. Foster, in 
1949: 

“When a Communist heads the Govern- 
ment of the United States—and that day 
will come as surely as the sun rises—the 
Government will not be a capitalistic govern- 
ment but a Soviet government, and behind 
this government will stand the Red Army 
to enforce the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” 

Just another political party? 

Another commentary on this false and 
dangerous claim. 

Back in 1934 a member of the Young Com- 
munist League was on trial—and was con- 
victed—for activities In connection with a 
riot in Minneapolis. Here are some ques- 
tions and answers from the record of that 
trial: 

“Question. But you would prefer the Rus- 
sian—you would prefer to be in Russia? 

“Answer. I prefer America with a Sovict 
government. 

“Question. Are you willing to fight and 
overthrow this Government? 

“Answer. Absolutely. 

“Question. And you are willing to take up 
arms and overthrow the constituted author- 
ities? 

“Answer. When the time comes, Les“ 

So what, you may ask. That was in 1934. 

Here is “So what.” 

That Young Communist League member 
was Gus Hall, In December 1959, this same 
Gus Hall was elected general secretary of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 

He still holds that post. 

At long last, in June of last year, the U.S- 
Supreme Court officially affirmed what the 
Congress many years before had spelled out; 
namely, that the Communist Party, USA., 
is not “just another political party“ but 15 
a part of a foreign based and controlled in- 
ternational program of conquest. 

Proposition No. 3: International commu- 
nism is a unique combination of enemies. 
foreign and domestic” and for this reason 
current debate as to whether the threat is 
external or internal is totally unrealistic. 

The threat of the international Commun!st 
consplracy cannot be described or accurately 
appraised on an either-or basis but only 
on a both-and basis. Of course, it Is an 
external threat. 

But the techniques of subversion, espi- 
onage, sabotage, and propaganda are like- 
wise internal threats—real, unremitting, 
persistently active, and potentially deadly. 
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On this point I quote the ablest Ameri- 
can authority on the subject, Hon. J. 
Edgar Hoover: 

“Some 200 known or suspected Communist- 
front and Communist-infiltrated 
tions are now under investigation by the 
FBI. Many of these fronts are national in 
scope with chapters in various cities 
throughout the United States. 

“They have infiltrated every conceivable 
sphere of activity: youth groups, radio, tele- 
vision, and motion picture industries; 
chureh, school, educational and cultural 
groups; the press, nationality minority 
groups and civil and political units.“ 

Also, in a speech delivered only 4 months 
ago in Washington, Mr. Hoover said: 

“The Communist threat from without 
must not blind us to the Communist threat 
from within. The latter is reaching into 
the very heart of America through its 
espionage agents and a Cunning, defiant, and 
lawless Communist Party, which is fanati- 
cally dedicated to the Marxist cause of world 
enslavement and destruction of the founda- 
tions of our Republic.” 

One final word on this matter. In an 
address last April, President Kennedy 
pointed out that armies and nuclear arma- 
ments served primarily as the shield “behind 
which subversion, infiltration, and a host of 
other tactics can steadily advance.“ Mr. 
Kennedy was speaking specifically of Com- 
munist methods in Latin America and the 
Far East. > 

Can anyone be so unrealistic to suppose 
for a moment that the United States—prime 
target of Communist designs of. conquest— 
is immune from these tactics and these ef- 
forts of the international Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Proposition No. 4: An attempt to evaluate 
the Communist threat solely or primarily in 
terms of the number of avowed or identifed 
adherents is equally fallacious and danger- 
ous, 

In other words, it is foolish and poten- 
tially fatal to hold that there is nothing to 
fear about communism in this country be- 
cause there are so few Communists—only a 
few thousand party members. This glib 
Premise flies in the face of the history of 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

Communists today constitute only 3 per- 
dent of the population of Soviet Russia. 
Moreover,.33 million Communists in a world- 
wide network control 40 percent of the popu- 
lation of this globe—900 million people—and 
honeycomb the vital control centers of the 
societies of the remaining 60 percent of the 
world population. 

As the great American and great Demo- 
crat who heads the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Chairman Francis E. 
Watrer, of Pennsylvania, has said, com- 
Muniam is not to be compared to two or 
three drops of red ink added to a large jug 
Of water and immediately diluted to the 
Point that it falls even slightly to discolor 
the water. 

Addressing a patriotic raliy in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, Congressman WALTER 
added: 

A true analogy [is] the vast and com- 
Plicated electrical wiring system in this 
hotel. This wiring system can be shortcir- 
Culted by a single disruption at a control 
Point.” 

Tt didn't require very many dedicated 
Communists to deliver our nuclear secrets 
to Soviet Russia. 

Benr in mind also the further ominous 
fact that the Communists themselves 
boaated, as Mr. Hoover has pointed out, that 
for every one formal party member in the 
United States there are 10 fellow travelers, 
Sympathetic nonmembers, and dupes who 
Serve the Communist cause. 

The peril is not to be measured merely by 
arithmetic. 
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Proposition No. 5: “This is neither the 
time for inaction nor vigilante action; the 
job of curtailing and containing communism 
is one for legally constituted authorities with 
the steadfast cooperation of every loyal 
citizen.” 

This fifth proposition is a quotation from 
a public statement last year by J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

I wish to draw two or three specific con- 
clusions from the premise stated by Mr. 
Hoover. 

1. The starting point for “the steadfast co- 
operation of every loyal citizen“ is an under- 
standing of the international Communist 
conspiracy, its objectives and its methods, 
both domestic and foreign. 

That is precisely the value and the urgency 
of such seminars as this. 

2. There are numerous “legally constituted 
authorities” which share in the job of cur- 
tailing and containing communism. 

These include the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the National Defense Agency, the intelligence 
services of the three military departments, 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
and the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

With respect to the last two named agen- 
cles—the investigating committees of the 
Congress—I should like to make one point. 
Despite the propaganda to the contrary— 
much of it Communist-inspired—these two 
committees are a safeguard against vigi- 
lantism and not its creator. They serve the 
dual purpose of recommending legislation 
against Communist propaganda and subver- 
sion and of informing the Congress and the 
American people as to the facts about com- 
munism. 

3. In that connection, I should Uke to call 
attention to the statement of the Supreme 
Court in the 1959 Barrenblatt case—a state- 
ment by the way never quoted by those dedi- 
cated to the abolition of these two legislative 
committees: 

“That Congress has wide power to legislate 
in the field of Communist activity in this 
country, and to conduct appropriate investi- 
gations in aid thereof, is hardly debatable 
„In the last analysis this power rests on 
the right of self-preservation * * * Justifi- 
cation for its exercise in turn rests on the 
long and widely accepted view that the tenets 
of the Communist Party include the ultimate 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence.” 

To suggest that these two essential func- 
tions can be performed by the FBI and the 
other agencies of the executive branch Is, of 
course, completely mistaken. Their role in 
combating communism is entirely different, 
They operate under restrictions of secrecy 
which would make them virtually useless to 
the legislative branch. 

No one suggests, of course, that, because 
we have the FBI and the Department of 
Justice, and other investigative and law 
enforcement agencies dealing with interstate 
crime, labor racketeering. antitrust viola- 
tions, or other criminal or antisocial ac- 
tivities, there should be no legislative com- 
mittee investigations in these fields. This 
fallacious argument isnot heard except with 
relation to legislative investigations of com- 
munism and subyersion, The argument falls 
on its own weight. 

4. Mr. Hoover's warning against vigulantism 
is a timely reminder that we must Always 
differentiate between treason and dissent; 
between conspiracy and heresy; between 
loyalty and incompetence or wrongheaded- 
ness. This means, in simplest terms, that 
we must avoid reckless and indiscriminate 
charges of communism, and on this point 
Mr. Hoover has some further very sound 
advice: 

“There exists today in our land a vital rift 
which the Communists are exploiting. Un- 
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fortunately, this involves certain people 
across the country who engage in reckless 
charges against one another. The label of 
‘Communist’ is too often indiscriminately 
attached to those whose views differ from 
the majority * * +» 

This warning goes not merely to the mat- 
ter of accuracy and fairness and to the need 
of avoiding the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!" but to 
even more fundamental considerations, 

Weakness, incompetence, wrongheaded- 
ness, mistaken policies, are not necessarily 
treason, but they can be as fatal and os 
deadly as treason. 

But the point is that the method for deal- 
ing with weakness, incompetence, wrong- 
headedness, and mistaken policies are en- 
tirely different from those for dealing with 
treason, disloyalty, subversion, and so on. 
The former falls in the field of political 
action. The latter falls in the field of legis- 
lation, law enforcement, surveillance, and 
exposure. 

We illy serve the cause of anticommunism 
if we mistakenly confuse either the offense 
or the corrective measures. 

Proposition No. 6: Whatever serves the 
cause of communism serves that cause re- 
gardless of motives. 

I interject this proposition because of the 
very harsh fact and real peril of parallelism. 

I interject’ this proposition as a stern 
reminder to those of the so-called extreme 
left and those who are unconscious dupes 
of the Communist cause. 

This is not primarily an area subject to 
correction by law or even by the exposures 
of legislative committees. 

It is rather a matter of citizen responsi- 
bility and conscience. 

But certainly not everyone who advocates 
a viewpoint which coincides with the inter- 
national Communist line is therefore a Com- 
munist or a traitor. 

But the point is that advocates of policies 
which do parallel the Communists can un- 
wittingly and unintentionally serve the Com- 
munist cause. I think it is only a matter 
of fairness and reciprocity that those who 
assert thelr undoubted right, for example, to 
advocate recognition of Red China or uni- 
lateral suspension of nuclear testing, be 
willing to accept in good grace the equally 
undoubted right of other citizens to point 
out the parallelism and to continue to con- 
clude that such advocacy does in fact serve 
the Communist cause. 

It is one of the crimes of international 
communism that this is the Inevitable con- 
sequence. 

Proposition No. 7: It is imperative that 
we haye straight thinking re; g the 
matter of suspicion in this conspiratorial 
age. 
Ewe are frequently told these days, and 
particularly by the enemies of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities that 


‘anti-Communist organizations and activities 


and even the exposure of Communists by 
legislative committees tends to create an 
unhealthy divisive and climate 
of suspicion and that the effect is to make 
Americans distrustful of their neighbors. 

Frequently this aura of suspicion is linked 
in these denunciations with that Com- 
munist-invented term “McCarthyism.” 

The accusations go eyen to the length of 
suggesting that this epidemic or contagion 
of suspicion is virtually psychopathic. 

Now I should like to address myself to 
just two aspects of this matter of suspicion. 

Insofar as there is suspicion, it would seem 
reasonable to raise the question as to the 
genesis of that suspicion. Let me use a 
homely Ulustration: 

Suppose that I happen to attend a gather- 
ing in one of the large reception rooms in 
a Washington hotel to which room admission 
is gained only through one door and only by 
ticket. As I enter the room I take my 
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pocketbook from my pocket, remove the 
ticket and present it and thereupon replace 
my pocketbook in my pocket. 

A short time later I find the pocketbook 
is missing and after a quiet search faul to 
locate it anywhere, I reluctantly advise my 
host that there apparently is a pickpocket 
among his guests. In consequence of my 
complaint, my host turns indignantly upon 
me, accuses me of creating suspicion, and 
sees to it that I am promptly ejected. 

Now it would seem to me that there is 
some basis for alleged confusion and illogic 
in the mind of my host in charging me with 
being the cause and source of the suspicion. 
I am naive enough to believe that the real 
offender—so far as suspicion has been cre- 
ated—is the pickpocket. Furthermore, 
added to the insult of being ejected is the 
injury which I continue to suffer in not 
regaining my pocketbook. 

Without torturing the analogy, I cannot 
conceive of anyone who would be more inter- 
ested in condemning me for creating suspi- 
cion and in diverting condemnation to me, 
than the pickpocket himself. 

Again, it is one of the crimes of interna- 
tional communism that by its conspiratorial 
and subversive activities it creates the some- 
what logical suspicion that there are Com- 
munists and that they do indulge in con- 
splratorial activities and subversion. 

Let us carry the examination of this mat- 
ter of suspicion one step further, 

Are we not in danger of ignoring and 
minimizing the survival value and impera- 
tive of suspicion? 

Is it an exaggeration to say that the 
parents who teach their children not to 
accept rides from strangers, or the safety 
experts who warn against picking up hitch- 
hikers are in truth creating, or at least lay- 
ing the basis for suspicion and distrust? 

And isn't this a healthy, necessary, and 
vitally protective type of suspicion? I think 
the answer is obvious. 

Now, of course, if a guest in every 
gathering, however selective, views his as- 
sociates as actual or potential pickpockets or 
if there is a disposition to impute Com- 
munist affiliations or leanings to everyone 
who expresses a political, economic, or social 
view contrary to our own, we may well have 
a case of psychopathic suspicion. 

Here again, I venture the suggestion that 
the constituted authorities dealing with the 
facts and machinations of the international 
Communist conspiracy—including legislative 
investigative committees, instead of creating 
vigilantism and generating indiscriminate 
suspicion, actually serve, if we will but take 
the time to read and ponder their findings, 
to discipline suspicion and keep it from 
getting out of hand. 

Proposition No. 8: It is imperative also 
that we have straight thinking regarding the 
matter of human greed, particularly as 
it relates to the class war propaganda of the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

Incidentally, this matter goes to an idea 
aspect of international communism and its 
class war propaganda. 

Let me explain what I mean. 

In his farewell television address to the 
American people at the close of his first visit 
to the United States—when we generously 
made available to our declared enemy our 
vast communication facilities and no one 
bothered to claim equal time to refute his 
vicious propaganda—Mr, Khrushchev said 
something on this score: 

“Human greed is a terrible thing. Did you 
ever know a millionaire who didn’t want to 
become a multimillionaire?” 

This was indeed a touching homily on the 
sinfulness of human selfishness, avarice, and 
covetousness delivered of a quiet Sunday 
evening by a grandfatherly appearing old 
scoundrel who himself—and in the system 
he represents—epitomized another and 
vastly more terrible form of human greed 
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which has never scrupled at mass murder 
to accomplish its unholy purposes. 

Of this other and infinitely more dread- 
tm type of human greed—the grasping greed 
of the totalitarian state and the ruthless 
dictator—Mr. Khrushchev of course said not 
a word. Which was to be expected. 

But then, as I have indicated, neither did 
any top-ranking spokesman for America. 
Which to me is unexpected and inexplicable. 

Surely someone ought to have said at 
once—in paraphrase of Mr. Khrushehev's 
words Human greed is indeed a terrible 
thing. Did you ever know of a dictator who 
didn't want to tighten his totalitarian grip or 
extend and expand the scope and sway of his 
domination?” 

It was against this very form of greed that 
our Founding Fathers sought in this con- 
stitutional Republic to provide lasting safe- 


I am not unfamiliar with the manifesta- 
tions of greed for wealth. But I'll take the 
millionaire eager to become a multimillion- 
aire—under a system of freedom and self- 

t which can curb his avarice—in 
preference any day to the dictator and the 
centralized totalitarian government which 
leaves freemen and freedom defenseless. 

Let Mr. Khrushchey preach his sancti- 
monious class warfare on other soil here- 
after. 

Proposition No. 9: It is imperative that we 
have straight thinking regarding the popu- 
lar cliche that “it is better to be talking than 
shooting.” 

Winston Churchill's picturesque version is, 
“jaw, jaw, jaw, is better than war, war, war.” 

Now there is just enough truth to this 
proposition to make it plausible and appeal- 
ing. It is one of those half-truths poten- 
tially more misleading and dangerous than 
an outright untruth. 

And of course it is a risky business for 
anyone to challenge the statement—as I in- 
deed do challenge it; risky because it sub- 
jects the challenger to the charge that he 
prefers war—nuclear war, no less—to talk, 
conferences, and negotiation. And this 
opens the way to the epithet warmonger.“ 

This glib cliche that It's better to be 
talking than shooting” is a dangerous half- 
truth precisely because—standing alone and 
without qualification—it ignores the cru- 

cially important fact that talk can be just 
as perilous, just as fatal to the cause of jus- 
tice, to national security, to the survival of 
our freedoms as war itself. It is possible 
that freedom, justice and even life itself may 
better survive war than talk—tf, in that talk, 
we say or believe or trust the wrong things. 

You can suffer diplomatic defeat as dis- 
astrous as military defeat. You can sur- 
render as completely and abjectly at the 
conference table as on the battlefield or 
under an atomic holocaust. 

Talk can be as catastrophic as war itself— 
for one reason because Soviet Russia has 
amply demonstrated the accuracy of the 
warning given by Democratic Secretary of 
State Bainbridge Colby in 1920 that the lead- 
ers of the Soviet regime “have frequently 
and openly boasted that they are willing to 
sign agreements and undertakings with for- 
eign powers while not haying the slightest 
intention of observing such undertakings.” 
Incidentally, 50 or 52 major agreements to 
which the United States has been a party 
have been broken by Soviet. Russia since we 
extended diplomatic recognition in 1933. 

Talk can be as catastrophic as war itself 
in this age of scientific propaganda for an- 
other even more crucial reason. As a promi- 
nent English authority on communism has 
so aptly pointed out, the Communists have 
deliberately “decided to harness the fear of 
war instead of war itself to the Communist 
cause.” 

This analysis of Communist strategy, one 
that I believe to be appallingly accurate, 
adds up to a strategy of blackmaii—nuclear 
blackmail. 
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And this underscores the catastrophic po- 
tential of talk. 

We talked at Yalta. 

And the direful consequences of that talk 
can be magnified at future Yaltas if we be- 
come enamoured with the efficacy of talk 
alone, 

There is one form of talk which I regard 
as particularly dangerous and fatal, It is 
the kind of talk by supposedly responsible 
public officials, of either the executive or 
legislative branch, and for that matter on 
the part of nongovernmental communi- 
cation media, which announces to our ene- 
mies the steps we do not intend to take in 
behalf of our defense and national security. 
I am sure that I do not have to document 
for this audience the fact that we have had, 
from time to time, that kind of talking and 
from the highest sources in our Nation. 

Proposition No, 10: Finally, we must be 
alert to, and vigilant against, the Insidious 
doctrine of fatalistic inevitability and help- 
lessness which can only serve to sap our 
courage, paralyze our wills, and neutralize 
our power, 

We must be equally alert to and vigilant 
against this insidious doctrine whether it 
has its origins in the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy or whether it has its origins 
in inept and foolish counsels of weakness 
in our own midst. 

The only kind of disarmament that Khru- 
shchev or international communism are real- 
ly interested in is the moral and spiritual 
disarmament of thelr enemies and princi- 
pally of the United States. Time permits 
only the briefest documentation of this 
warning and this peril, 

As one example, I quote from a New York 
Times editorial of Wednesday, April 16, 1961: 

“One reason for the hesitant mood is the 
tragic dilemma facing a democratic society 
which, with all its imperfections, espouses 
certain moral principles as pursuing its own 
advantage under the law of the jungle. 
While the Soviets seek to stir up revolution 
and war against us wherever they can—even 
to the perfidy of the Hitler-Stalin pact—we 
must seek to anti-Communist re- 
yolts in order to avert bloodshed and war. 
We must, under our own principles, live with 
evil even if by doing so we help to stabilize 
tottering Communist regimes, as in East 
Germany, and perhaps even expose citadels 
of freedom, like West Berlin, to slow death 
by strangulation.” 

Here is another example:. 

This is a statement by Dr. Kenneth A. 
Foreman which appeared in the October 1961 
issue of the Presbyterian Outlook: 

Freedom * * or fight * * * is not the 
alternative any more. * * * The alternative 
now is peace“ with slavery, or total de- 
struction.” 

It is not my wish in the slightest degree to 
violate the bipartisan or nonpartisan char- 
VFVFTVT hire na oe reat 

‘et I must offer my respectful disagreement 
with the statement of the Honorable J. 
WILIAM Futsricnt, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, made on 
the floor ôf the Senate July 24, 1961, when 
he said: 

“Apparently we have not yet fully accepted 
the fact that there are no absolute solutions, 
that we can hope to do little more than 
mitigate our problems as best we can and 
learn to live with them.” 

I have only two comments to offer re- 
garding this statement. 

I do not profess to know what Senator 
Fut nnidanr means by “absolute solutions.” 
I do believe that his statement, however 
intended, can contribute to the philosophy 
of fatalistic futility which can, in turn, sap 
our courage, paralyze our wills, and neutra- 
lize our power. 

I am sure that if Senator Pousricmr were 
lost in a forest with a working compass in 
his pocket, he would accept the relative solu- 
tion offered by that compass instead of re- 
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signing himself to helplessness because he 
had no absolute solution. 

I suggest also that it is fortunate that 
medical science has not been paralyzed into 
immobility because it has no absolute solu- 
tions. Doctors, to be sure, have found no 
absolute solution to the fact of death, but 
they have defeated, and do defeat, death 
countless times. They have eliminated 
scourages. They have increased life expect- 
ancy. They have not only mitigated prob- 
lems—they have solved them. They have 
hot merely enabled men to live with physi- 
cal handicaps and problems (sometimes, in 
truth, that is all that is possible) but they 
have eliminated these ills and removed the 
handicaps. Are we to ask or expect any less 
of statesmanship? 

I am deeply disturbed by the frequent re- 
bukes of those who, it is alleged, glibly offer 
“simple solutions.” It is very easy, I suspect, 
to equate this rebuke with a resignation to 
the fact that there are no solutions. 

I quote, for example, Chalmers M. Roberts 
in his December 23, 1961, article on “Thun- 
der on the Right.” Mr. Roberts offers the 
premise that “In today’s vastly complex 
world, major international problems admit 
of no neat solutions soothing to the inter- 
national ego.“ Mr. Roberts adds: 

“In the simpler world of the past, Ameri- 
can power could be, and was, brought to 
bear and was, in itself, or with the unwritten 
British alliance, sufficient to accomplish all 
our purposes in international affairs. But 
gunboat diplomacy is dead; in the newer 
age risk of direct action by a great power en- 
tails the risk of suicide. 

“In such a complex world those with the 
easy explanation and the simple solution 
appeal to the many who are frustrated with 
insolubility,” 

Mr, Roberts cites as a typical attitude of 
these “frustrated Americans” those who 
“want to know why if we can't smack the 
big devil in Moscow, why can't we swat the 
little devil in Havana.” 

While I admit that Cuba is a graphic and 
appalling dangerous “exhibit A" as to the 
consequences of both incredible blunders, of 
“too little and too late“ in terms of action 
which could have been effective at minimum 
cost had it been taken timely, and as to the 
example of cumulative effect of misinforma- 
tion, miscalculation, lack of courage, paraly- 
sis of will and neutralization of power, I 
happen also to think that, late as it is, it is 
not too late for decisive action, but I can- 
not pursue that matter further here except 
to say that since October 1959, I have been 
detailing specific suggestions for a progres- 
sive course of firm and decisive action with 
respect to this bastion of international com- 
munism so near our shores. 

I share with Clare Booth Luce the view 
that “the chain of destiny is forged link 
by link, and so is the chain of captivity.” 
I share also the appraisal! recently given by 
Roscoe Drummond, the distinguished col- 
umnist; 

“Fear of war has almost continuously 
paralyzed Western policy [since the end of 
World War I] but fear of war has not para- 
lyzed Communist policy. z 

“If we continue to be afraid of nuclear 
war while the Soviets are not afraid of nu- 
clear war, we are going to end up losing 
diplomatically what we fear to lose in a nu- 
clear war. If we keep stepping back from 
the Moscow-created brink every time Mr. 
Khrushchev says; ‘Give us a little something 
more or you will get yourselves destroyed 
by war —we will keep on losing the cold war 
and getting nearer to actual war.” 

Nuclear blackmail can be frustrated by 
the simple expedient of refusing to be black- 
mailed, 

Progressive steps, including declaration of 
contraband, total embargo, and military in- 
tervention can be taken if necessary to lib- 
erate Cuba. 
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Nuclear testing can and should be re- 
sumed. 

Unilateral concessions can be rejected. 

Futile—or even worse, peace at any price— 
negotiations can be foregone. 

Domestic Communist machinations can be 
(and are being) kept under surveillance, and 
exposed and countered by effective measures. 
Captive nations can be encouraged and aided 
in their quest for the recovery of their free- 
dom. 

Capitalism—including American capital- 
ism—given reasonable safeguards and en- 
couragement, can wage effective war against 
the inroads of the slave system of commu- 
nism. 

The American people can be rallied to the 
support of policies of “firmness in the right 
as God gives to see the right.“ 

To General MacArthur's declaration of 
faith, which I quoted at the outset, “I have 
confidence in us“ I add his words of warning 
and challenge delivered on the battleship 
Missouri at the surrender at Tokyo Bay: “It 
must be of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.“ 


Robert Frost Speaks of New Hampshire 
With Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
therein the attached editorial from the 
Somersworth Free Press, published in 
Somersworth, N.H., on March 29, 1962, 
entitled “He speaks of New Hampshire— 
and With Greatness”: 

He Speaks oF NEW HAMPSHIRE AND WITH 
` GREATNESS 


This week America’s greatest living poet, 
Robert Frost, observes his 88th birthday. 

Frost, of all contemporary writers, has the 
most likely prospect of having his works 
stand out in history as being truly great— 
truly classic—in the fullest and broadest 
sense of those words, 

Frost, although born in San Francisco, in 
comparative exile from New England, none- 
theless is a poet of New England. Early in 
this century he lived on an isolated farm in 
Derry where he farmed for a livelihood and 
got to know beauties of the New Hampshire 
outdoors by doing the things that farmers 
know and do. Those 11 years he spent in 
New Hampshire, Poet Frost has described as 
being “best for my writing.” And so they 
must have been. There's hardly a volume of 
Frost's poems that doesn't reflect the in- 
sight and awareness that this man has of 
his fellow man, of- the natural beauties that 
have made New Hampshire and New Eng- 
land a sanctuary and an inspiration for 
those who wish to live apart from the mad- 
dening crowd. 

To coincide with Frost's birthday Tuesday, 
the new collection of his poems—the first 
in 14 years—was published. In the Clear- 
lng! contains pieces such as “The Gift Out- 
right“ which have already become a part of 
the Frost tradition. 

In this volume, Frost explores, to the 
relief of many of his admirers, some of his 
views of Christian theology. 

The final verse in this new volume is 
typical not only of Frost's awareness of 
nature but it also signals his awareness that 
this volume may well be his final one. 
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“IN WINTER IN THE WOODS ALONE 
“In winter in the woods alone 
Against the tree I go. 
I mark a maple for my own 
And lay the maple low. 


“At four o'clock I shoulder ax 
And in the afterglow 
I link a line of shadowy tracks 
Across the tinted snow. 


“I see for Nature no defeat 
In one tree's overthrow 
Or for myself in my retreat 
For yet another blow.“ 


Failure To Ease Federal Debt May Finally 
Crush the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the real 
victim of irresponsible fiscal policies by 
the Federal Government and ever in- 
creasing demands for heavier spending 
by the Kennedy administration may re- 
sult finally in completely crushing the 
American people. The fallacies of the 
President's spending demands and the 
inevitable result are clearly pointed out 
in the following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune: 

Tue Com CLIPPERS: I—We Our Ir To 
OURSELVES 

You can recognize the silver-tongued 
squandering debthatcher (usual habitat, the 
Potomac) by its pleading cry, “But we owe 
it to ourselves.” 

This parasitic species has been common 
since the New Deal descended on Washing- 
ton and the mellow voice of Franklin Roose- 
velt assured us that we had nothing to fear 
from the Government. “Let us never for- 
get,“ he said, that Government is our- 
selves.” If you hear a muffled groan, it is 
coming from the grave of an earlier Demo- 
crat, Thomas Jefferson, who believed that 
aside from restraining men from Injuring 
one another, a good government should 
“leave them free to regulate their own pur- 
suits of industry and improvement.” 

Today is April Fool’s Day, and when the 
Government emits its fluted note, perhaps 
you can guess who it takes to be the fool, 
all year ‘round, year in and year out. It is 
you—the patsy who pays the bill for its 
interference in his affairs. 

We've been borrowing from ourselves“ 
now for 30 years. Since 1931 we've run the 
national debt up from 817 to $300 billion, 
and the increase can't all be blamed on the 
Second World War, which itself was no con- 
tribution to American interest or survival. 

During the 10 peacetime years before the 
war, the debt went up by $26 billion, more 
than the cost of World War I, and since 
1946 it has gone up by $29 billion. 

What has all this accomplished? 

The original purpose of the New Deal 

spending was to provide jobs for the 11 mil- 
lion who were unemployed during the cam- 
paign of 1932. Seven years and more than 
20 billion deficit dollars later, unemploy- 
ment had dropped only to 10% 
When the problem was finally licked, it 
wasn't by doles and make-work projects; it 
was by the demand for production resulting 
from World War II. 
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Today the excuse for Government spend- 
ing is that we must “get America moving 
again,” Don't ask why, if $29 billion of 
deficit spending since the war hasn't got us 
moving, any more will do it now. Don't 
have the temerity to bring up the failure of 
this therapy in the 1930's or to point out that 
our greatest periods of peacetime growth 
have been accompanied by balanced budgets 
end, in general, reduction of the debt. You 
would merely get the familiar assurance that 
it doesn't matter too much, because we're 
only borrowing from ourselves. 

It doesn’t matter, apparently, that this 
supposedly harmless borrowing threatens to 
put “the richest Nation in the world” into 
the international poorhouse and to make for- 
eigners shy away from our money. It has 
perverted two of the basic purposes of the 
Federal Reserve System: to maintain a stable 
currency and to “afford a means of redis- 
counting commercial paper.” The latter 
meant that banks which loaned money to 
business would be able to borrow from the 
Federal Reserve on the strength of these 
notes, and thus have more money to lend to 
business, 

Business loans haye always been a fair 
measure of economic growth. In 1920 more 
than 90 percent of the assets of the Federal 
Reserve System, other than gold, consisted of 
notes representing commercial loans. In the 
3 years preceding the end of 1934, this per- 
centage dropped from 57 to less than one- 
half of 1 percent. 


Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, a Demo- 
erat, protested at that time that “the 
Federal Reserve banks are doing nothing in 
the world but financing the Government of 
the United States. They are not financing 
business.” 

His colleague, Senator Harry Byrrp, told 
Congress in 1935 that “after 2 years of 
trying to spend ourselves back to prosperity 
on borrowed money, we are now asked to 
appropriate $5 billion for public works * * + 
and we are told that if we do that, prosperity 
will return.” A 

Today Treasury securities make up 99.9 
percent of the nongold assets of the Federal 
Reserve banks. The debt is still growing. 
The dollar is down to four-tenths of its pre- 
New Deal value. Senator Byrrp is still 
valiantly protesting. The Government is still 
promising, and the people are still paying. 

There are signs, especially in the foreign 
exchange markets, that the ice beneath us 
soon may crack. But why worry? Nobody 
will drown but the people from whom we 
have borrowed! — namely, ourselves. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, C. 23, 5 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive Issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7% point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered hy the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record — When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the ConGres- 
STONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the ConGressIonaL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, telc- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
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latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill, 1962 


SPEECH 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11038) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
Purposes, 


Mr, ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, what I am discussing here 
today has to do with the basic integrity 
of the subcommittees dealing with ap- 
propriations. Mr. Chairman, I resent 
the beginning of a $9 million program— 
this is not just $2.5 million—it is the be- 
ginning of a $9 million program extend- 
ing over the next 3 years, yet it is in- 
cluded in what is supposed to be an 
emergency or deficiency bill. 

All of the Members here know that 
when they come before our Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for Agriculture, we 
give them courteous treatment; we listen 
to their requests. We do the best we 
can. I do not think there is a better 
chairman on any subcommittee on ap- 
propriations than the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. We are 
always courteous. 

I am surprised that my good friend 
from Texas (Mr. THomas] becomes a 
Party, unknowingly I am sure, to the 
start of a $9 million program concerning 
which Dr. Popham and his associates 
had not even appeared to testify before 
our subcommittee, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I will 
be glad to listen to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, just 
wherein has this humble subcommittee 
committed any error? This item was 
sent over to the subcommittee from the 
Bureau of the Budget. This committee 
has been duly organized and set up to 
handle these items. We again humbly 
apologize to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Will 
the gentleman agree to my amendment? 
That would be the best apology that I 
know of. . 

Mr. THOMAS, We have a duty anda 
responsibility here, as the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] has explained. 
I am not a farmer. He lives in one of 
the great farming communities of the 
world, as does the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. This screw-worm is fixing to 
hatch out in the spring. If you are go- 
ing to have any relief, now is the time 
to have it; do not wait until June or 
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July or August of this year. If you want 
to help the farmers, go on and help 
these people. After all, these are match- 
ing funds. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Has 
the gentleman finished, on my time? 

Mr. THOMAS. I should be glad to 
yield the gentleman whatever time he 
wants, if I have that right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
would have to get it by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed an additional 
3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield. I want to show the gentleman 
where he is wrong in this particular in- 
stance. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman does 
not want to burt part of Louisiana, all of 
Texas, all of Oklahoma, all of Arkansas, 
and all of New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman talks 
about $9 million. I do not know where 
he gets that figure. These are matching 
funds. There is only $244 million in here 
and if it were to go for 2 years, I do not 
see where it would come to over $5 
million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Will 
the gentleman permit me to continue? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is the gentleman's 
time. He yielded to me. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I just 
want to say how necessary it is to ap- 
proach a situation of this kind through 
the subcommittee which really knows 
what this problem is all about. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, you know 
your subject matter. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Let 
me answer the gentleman. If.the gen- 
tleman will turn to page 3 of the hear- 
ings, he will see there that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has $800,000 a year, 
Tight today, to do all this work of scat- 
tering sterile screw-worm flies through- 
out that area. Look at page 3 of the 
hearings. The gentleman did not know 
that. The gentleman admits that he did 
not know that. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not admit any- 
thing. Do not put words in my mouth. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman from Texas IMr. THOMAS] 
does not even know that the Department 
of Agriculture wrote a letter to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
and myself and asked permission to take 
$800,000 of its present existing funds 
and proceed with the scattering of these 
sterile flies. Look at the bottom of page 
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3. No harm is done by doing that. The 
work is progressing. On page 9 the gen- 
tleman from Texas himself asked this 
question of Dr. Popham: 

What is your best guess will be required 
over the 3-year period in which you think 
you can get the job done to do it like you 
have done it in the Southeast? 

Dr. Popuam. We think it would take ap- 
proximately the same amount in the fiscal 
years 1964 and 1965. 


Here it is only 2 months before July 1. 
They have $800,000 available, and here 
you are coming in with a $9 million pro- 
gram over the next 3 years. I realize 
you people did not have an opportunity 
to study the problem, but I am not ob- 
jecting to that. I think it is irrespon- 
sible procedure to take away from the 
proper subcommittee its due authority. 
We have done everything we could to 
promote this great eradication work. 
We did it for the Southeast. If it comes 
to the feasibility of establishing an arti- 
ficial barrier between Mexico and the 
United States, let us at least have the 
privilege in our subcommittee of having 
these folks come before us and tell us 
something about what they want done. 
But no, here we are being committed 
to an appropriation of $2.5 million. I 
think the gentleman will agree with me 
it is a little bit unfair to our subcom- 
mittee, and I plead for the commonsense 
of the House to leave it to the jurisdic- 
tion of the proper subcommittee to take 
care of this very important work. 

Mr. THOMAS. We certainly do not 
want to usurp any jurisdiction that the 
gentleman may have. We went to the 
full committee and presented this item. 
My very able and distinguished friend 
was there, and he did not mention it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I was 
not there; Iam sorry. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is a little bit em- 
barrassing to the gentleman—— 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. No; 
it is not embarrassing at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. For a member of the 
committee to get up and raise that point 
after the action has been taken. We 
would have been glad to turn it over to 
you. As a matter of fact, we have more 
work to do now than we wanted. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman from Texas is a very able 
gentleman. He is a lovable gentleman, 
as he has often said to others. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi were unable to be 
at that particular meeting that morn- 
ing. Neither of us was advised in ad- 
vance that that particular item would be 
in the bill, Right now I am attempting 
on behalf of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi and my subcommittee to defend the 
integrity of my subcommittee. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. It is not only unfortu- 
nate that the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota was not at the full com- 
mittee meeting to raise the question, but 
insofar as his viewpoint is concerned, it is 
also unfortunate that he offered an 
amendment instead of making a point of 
order here in the Committee of the 
Whole today. I suspect a point of order 
might have been successful but it is now 
too late. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. May I 
say to the gentleman from New York 
that the gentleman from Minnesota will 
always make his own decisions as to his 
procedure. I ask you, ladies and gentle- 
men, in the name of fairplay to remem- 
ber that the Department has $800,000 
it is using now for this purpose. Re- 
member, there are only about 2 months 
between now and July 1. Remember 
that my subcommittee on appropria- 
tions has not yet completed hearings. So 
in the name of fairplay, I hope this 
item will be stricken. 


Naval Hospital at Long Beach, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


“OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the De- 
fense Department, the U.S. Navy, and 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have all recommended there 
be authorized a new naval hospital in 
the Long Beach-Los Angeles area in 
southern California. 

There are 205,000 active and retired 
military personnel in that area today. 
The hospital facilities available to them 
are meager. 

I very much hope that this year the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
will approve proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the construction of this urgently 
needed medical and hospital facility to 
serve men in uniform, their dependents, 
and retired military personnel in the en- 
tire Greater Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area. 

The Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
published an excellent editorial on this 
subject April 2, 1962, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Navy HOSPITAL 

While U.S. Navy circles, other branches of 
the armed services and southern Californi- 
ans generally are thankful that the House 
Armed Services Committee in Washington 
has given its approval to the proposed $9 mil- 
lion naval hospital in Long Beach, there's 
still a hurdle to be surmounted, 

The naval hospital project so desperately 
needed in southern California still must re- 
ceive approval from the important Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Action there 
is 3 sometime within the coming 
wee 
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It is not as if there already were at least 
partly adequate military hospital facilities 
in the Southland. But as the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors, the Navy 
League and numerous military and civilian 
officials have pointed out repeatedly, condi- 
tions are not only deplorable but bordering 
on the dangerous. 

Dr. Frank G. Nolan, president of the 
Beverly Hills Council of the Navy League of 
the United States, points out that there are 
approximately 114 naval vessels which make 
their home port the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Harbor. This makes the local port the third 
largest naval base in the United States. 

However, present hospital facilities for an 
estimated 205,200 active and retired military 
personnel with their dependents in the 
Greater Los Angeles-Long Beach area are 
limited to the following meager facilities: 

1. A 50-bed Army hospital at Fort Mac- 
Arthur, San Pedro. 

2. A 40-bed dispensary at a considerable 
distance at the El Toro Marine Corps Air 
Station near Santa Ana. 

3. A 350-bed hospital ship, the old Haven, 
at the Los Angeles-Long Beach Naval Base. 
Unfortunately, this ship with its limited fa- 
cilities is overage and is being condemned to 
be put out of service. 

So the need for the new Navy hospital in 
the Long Beach area becomes even more im- 
perative. Its construction as soon as possi- 
ble for the use of Navy personnel and those 
from other branches of the Armed Forces 


should no longer be delayed. 


The $9,260,000 needed for the hospital's 
construction already has been allocated by 
the Department of Defense. All that is 
needed is a final go-ahead from Congress. 
Our California Senators and others should 
strongly urge that approval. 


The 50th Anniversary of Hadassah 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the 50th anniversary of Hadas- 
sah, the women’s Zionist organization of 
America, and I rise in tribute to its 
achievements. 

Hadassah has grown from a handful 
of dedicated individuals devoted to the 
ideals of their religion and the prob- 
lems of public health nursing to the larg- 
est Jewish women’s organization in the 
world with active interests in public 
health, medical research, child rescue 
work, vocational education, social wel- 
fare, and land reclamation. 

Clearly, this is no organization with- 
drawn from society or prone to righteous 
pleading: it is an actual organization. 
There is no gap between its beliefs and 
its practical undertakings. The expan- 
sion of the activities of the association 
came in response to the calamities of 
disease, ignorance, poverty, and war. Its 
devotion to these universal and unending 
tasks has not eroded its patience nor its 
energies in coping with them. 

Its health activities have fulfilled pio- 
neering roles not only in Israel but also 
in the newly developing Afro-Asian coun- 
tries. Hospitals and medical teams have 
conducted work in Monrovia and Tan- 
ganyika, and medical education is sup- 
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plied to students from many countries 
of Africa and Asia. 

Hadassah is an example of the close 
affinity of spiritual values and practical 
service to mankind. Its outlook is not 
narrowly sectarian but broadly humani- 
tarian. In pursuit of its aims it has 
cooperated with other service organiza- 
tions, such as the National Citizens Com- 
mittee of the WHO and the National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House. 

I congratulate Hadassah in its golden 
jubilee year as an outstanding group 
dedicated to the highest ideals of democ- 
racy and good will. 


Ceremonies Honoring Wisconsin Decend- 


ant of Civil War Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
18, 1962, historic ceremonies will mark 
the centennial of the birth of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

For the occasion, a daughter of Wis- 
consin—and of a Federal Civil War sol- 
dier—will, if all goes as planned, be pres- 
ent for the ceremonies. 

On April 18, 1865, Pyt. Richard H. Cos- 
griff, of my hometown of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for outstanding bravery 
during the Civil War. 

For the April ceremonies, here in 
Washington, D.C., his daughter, Mrs. 
J, C. Shellings, will be one of the few 
living daughters or sons of men who re- 
ceived one of the first congressional 
medals. 

Currently, Mrs. Shellings is residing 
in New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 

Recently, the DeLand Sun News, pub- 
lished an article, by Helen Coble, about 
this daughter of the Civil War hero en- 
titled “New Smyrna Woman Will Be 
Feted at U.S. Medal of Honor Cere- 
monies.” 


With Wisconsin sharing the reflected 
honor to Mrs. Shellings with the great 
State of Florida—where Mrs. Shellings 
now resides—I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New SMYRNA WOMAN WILL Be Feren at U.S. 
MEDAL or Honor CrrEMONTES 
(By Helen Coble) 

Volusia County has an 80-year-old young 
woman that the States of Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin would love to get their hands upon. But 
they can't have her, although we will gen- 
erously permit them to pay homage to her. 

Her name is Mrs. J. C. Shellings and she 
lives at 301 Lincoln Avenue, New Smyrna 
Beach. She's a beautiful woman with deep 
blue eyes and white hair. She bubbles over 
with a zest for living. 

Her mind is as bright as a spanking new 


silver dollar and her trigger-sharp mem 
is something exceptional. ak 


1962 


She's proud, happy, and excited as each 
day brings her closer to a memorable high- 
light of her life. 


CEREMONIES SET 


April 18, 1962. That's the red-letter day 
she’s looking forward to. The place? Wash- 
ington, D.C. The reason? Historic cere- 
Monies will mark the centennial of the birth 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor and she 
is one of the living daughters of a Federal 
Civi! War soldier whose herole decds earned 
him one of the coveted medals. 

There'll be many high brass of the military 
at the commemorative event. Maybe even 
President Kennedy himself will be there. 
There'll be Congressmen and Senators, gen- 
erals, and admirals; but there won't be very 
Many living daughters and sons of the men 
Who received the first congressional medais 
from their Government. 

If everything goes as planned, she'll be 
there—eyes shining brightly with pride. And 
in her hand she'll reverentiy hold the medal 
her father received. 


RIBBON FADING 


The blue ribbon is fading, but the stars 
are still clear. The medal itself is still as 
bright as the honor of the man to whom it 
Was given, The word “calor” stands out 
sharply and the fine inscription on the back 
reads: “The Congress to Pvt, Richard H. Cos- 
grif, Co. L. 4th Iowa Cav. Vols., Columbus, 
April 16, 1865.” 

Mrs. Schelling knows well the story of 
how her father earned this tribute. As a 
child she heard it from his lips. Later, she 
read about it in a book entitled “Deeds of 
Valor.“ stories and pictures of men awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for their 
Outstanding bravery during the Civil War, 


CAPTURES BRIDGE 


Pyt. Richard Cosgriff’s heroism remains on 
the printed pages for future generations to 
read about. “Bold Capture of a Bridge” is 
the title of that section telling of her father’s 
heroic action. 

It was during the famed raid of Gen. 
James H. Wilson on the Chattahochee River 
at Columbus, Ga., that Private Sosgriff joined 
the ranks of Federal heroes. 

Two bridges had been destroyed and the 
One remaining was heavily guarded by Con- 
federate units. Two pieces of artillery sup- 
Ported the Confederate men who were sta- 
Haned at the bridge to prevent its capture or 

O85. 

Cosgriff led the 200 volunteers, who were 
Ordered to ride over the earthworks in front 
Of the brigade “at full speed and not fire a 
shot but dash on and capture the guard on 
the bridge.” That's what the story tells. 

MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 

The mission was accomplished. Wilson's 
raiders went on to their next objective and 
for his bravery, Cosgriff was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

When War Between the States broke out 
in 1860, Cosgriff was too young to join a 
home unit in Wisconsin. Everyone knew he 
Was under age. But the youth was deter- 
Mined to serve and as he later told his family, 
he ran away to the Mississippi River and 
floated south by raft until he came to Iowa 
and he joined the 4th Iowa Cavalry Volun- 
teers. He stayed with them until the war 
Was over and then he went back home to 
Bis . where he lived until his death in 

Three States can share in the reflected 
honor which Mrs. Schelling will recelve— 
Wisconsin, his home State; Iowa, where he 
Joined the cavalry; and Florida, the home of 
his daughter. 

When the Nation pauses next April and 
Pays tribute to its Civil War Congressional 
Medal of Honor heroes, a very proud daugh- 
ter will be there in the front ranks just as 
her father was a century ago. 
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Remarks of Hon. Robert W. Hemphill 
Before the Southeastern Milk Market- 
ing Clinic, Chattanooga, Tenn., March 
30, 1962 ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. VERNON 


W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recor an address before 
the Southeastern Dairy Marketing Clinic 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., made by Hon. 
ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, Member of Con- 
gress from the Fifth District of South 
Carolina, on March 30. Mr. HEMPHILL is 
a vigorous, articulate, determined, and 


-persuasive advocate of the views and de- 


sires of his constituents. I am sure his 

views will be of interest to many in this 

body. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT W. HEMP- 
HILL, MEMBER oF CONGRESS From THE FIFTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT or SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, BEFORE “THE SOUTHEASTERN MILK 
MARKETING CLINIC IN CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
Marcu 30, 1962, AT 9:30 a.m. 

Mr. President, my good friend VERNON 
THOMSON of Wisconsin, members of the 
Chattanooga Area Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to be 
with you today and feel privileged to be on 
your program. I could net come to the 
romantic city of Chattanooga, with all the 
nostalgia the very name inspires to all of us 
of privileged southern origin, without paying 
homage, engaging in admiring salute, to a 
great American, the Congressman from this 
district, the Honorable Jim Frazter. Since 
I have been in the Congress, I have come to 
know him as an able and dedicated legisla- 
tor, and his service inspires, even demands, 
my respect. I am proud to know him and 
serve with him. 

Since I come from an area in which the 
production of milk is increasing and the 
quality is second to none in the Nation, I 
have every sympathy with your problems; 
every admiration for your contribution to 
the food and welfare of this Nation; and to 
the agricultural economy of your State and 
region. From a personal standpoint, I am 
not in the milk production business, but I 
was taught to milk a cow at a very early age 
and I reckon with and appreciate the hard 
work and demanding care incidental to the 
milk production—a hard way to make a liv- 
ing—and 7 days a week at that. 

In this session of Congress, we are again 
faced with some demand for legislation to 
impose upon the milk production Industry, 
and especially the smaller producers, the 
burdens, the regimentations, of Federal con- 
trol of milk inspection. If the legislation 
were to pass, Federal control of milk inspec- 
tion would affect all fluid milk for the simple 
reason that all milk is either in or affected 
by interstate commerce. 

The proponents of the legislation, and it 
is significant that they come from one par- 
ticular area of the country, seek to impress 
us with the arguments that they wish the 
high health standards now contained in the 
US. Milk Ordinance and Code. The facts 
are that this so-called high health standard 
is accepted in most of the States, especially 
in our section of the country, and is ac- 
cepted not as the highest, but the lowest or 
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minimum standards permissible for milk 
whether in local or interstate shipment. 

Under the previous administration we held 
hearings on H.R. 3840 which sought to leg- 
islate and provide that any milk which met 
the requirements of a Federal milk sanita- 
tion code, as promulgated by the Surgeon 
General under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Weifare, 
could not be éxcluded from any State or fluid 
market in the United States. It was sig- 
nificant that the proponents of this legis- 
lation, who, for the most part, with excep- 
tions of those who have been replaced by their 
constituency, or the proponents of this ses- 
sion of Congress, ignored the years of study 
and application made by iocal, county, and 
State health departments, ignored the high 
standards which have resulted, and sought 
to use the interstate commerce approach as 
a vehicle for a new and unneeded, useless 
Federal bureaucracy. 

When a Member of Congress introduces a 
bill on any subject, it is referred to the ap- 
propriate committee. The clerk of that com- 
mittee, for the chairman of the committee, 
writes to each executive agency or depart- 
ment interested and asks for a report on the 
legislation. I was interested in the reports 
on this legislation, made under the Repub- 
lican administration, since that was my first 
acquaintance with the inequities of this 
proposed legislation. In 1960, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, a 
bureaucracy anxious to enlarge its powers 
over milk producers as well as in other flelds, 
favored the legislation because of what it 
termed “trade barriers allegedly formed by 
health regulations.” The Department of 
Commerce had the gall to state that it fa- 
vored the legislation as a “new approach to 
protect the public from unsanitary barriers.” 
I can only criticize this last as bureaucratic 
bungling as there was a complete lack of 
testimony given and expected of any “un- 
sanitary barriers." The Justice Department 
criticized the legislation because of the in- 
clusion of the term “interstate shippers” 
which the Justice Department criticized as 
being too vague and which could include in- 
dividual farmers, haulers, and some other 


persons. 

The Justice Department ably ferreted the 
scope of this legislation. If a Federal 
bureaucracy is put in charge of milk sanita- 
tion in this country, every producer will be 
affected and r: ted, and the gradual 
elimination of the small producer will 
amount to a question of time. 

The Agriculture Department, on April 28. 
1960, gave a rather significant report, and 1 
quote from it: 

“There is no indication in the findings that 
public health is endangered under the pres- 
ent system of State and local sanitary in- 
spection. * * * 

“We, therefore, question the desirability of 
using a Federal public health measure and 
program as an instrument to eliminate or 
minimize undesirable trade barriers to the 
interstate movement of milk, * * * 

“We seriously question the need for in- 
vaslon of State and local governments de- 
sires, rights and responsibilities. * + = 

“Substantial volumes are now 
moving freely in interstate commerce. 

“We are also concerned as to the Federal 
cost inherent in program * * we 
visualize Federal appropriations of a sub- 
stantial amount.” 

These observations I have just quoted are 
significant in our approach today, pinpoint 
major concerns. 

We are fortunate that we are aware of the 
Russians’ failure in agriculture, else we would 
be plagued with the cry that the Russians 
are getting ahead of us in milk productions 
and we need this bureaucracy to stay ahead 
of the Russians. This vehicle of propaganda 
is a common source of transportation for 
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weak programs which certain eggheads in 
Washington seek to create and strengthen 
by legislation in the Nation's Capitol today. 

In 1961, reports under a new administra- 
tion are somewhat different. The report 
from the Department of Justice quotes the 
title of the bill, relating that the act is sup- 
posed to protect the public from unsanitary 
milk and milk products shipped in inter- 
state commerce. The Justice Department 
does not, however, point out any unsanitary 
aspects of the various local administrations 
in the country, but says, “the legislation 
would eliminate certain barriers to free in- 
terstate shipment milk.” 

It is, therefore, obvious that the title is 
wrong and that the legislation is under a 
false front, a false front of sanitation. 

The report from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare pursues the hypoc- 
risy. I quote two paragraphs which gives 
the hypocrisy away. 

“This Department has consistently held 
that health regulations should not be used 
as domestic trade barriers to the interstate 
shipment of milk and milk products of high 
sanitary quality. At the same time, we rec- 
ognize the public health gains that have been 
achieved through State and local sanitary 
control of milk supplies and the continuing 
need for such control. In accordance with 
these views, the Public Health Service has 
long advocated the adoption of uniform milk 
sanitation regulations which, if correctly 
applied, would result in safe supplies of 
milk, and to this end has developed a model 
milk ordinance and code for voluntary adop- 
tion by interested State and local govern- 
ments. This model ordinance presently 
serves as the basis of milk sanitation regu- 
lations in 36 States and has been adopted 
by more than 1,900 local jurisdictions. 

“Moreover, H.R. 50 has important public 
health implications. It would assure milk 
and milk products of high sanitary quality 
to jurisdictions receiving milk and milk 
products under its provisions. In many 
cases, it would lead to improvement in the 
sanitary quality of the local supply as well. 
Despite the vast improvement in the sani- 
tary quality of milk that has accrued from 
State and local milk sanitation programs, 
there still remain areas where sanitary qual- 


ity of milk and milk sanitation practices do 


not meet our presently recommended stand- 
ards. In such areas, we believe it inevitable 
that the immunities conferred by the bill, 
together with the prestige attached to com- 
pliance with the Federal standard, would in- 
spire both industry and official milk sanita- 
tion agencies to seek the necessary improve- 
ments in their own control . Con- 
sequently, we are certain that the bill would 
result in added health protection for a sub- 
* segment of the Nation's popula- 
on.” 

As legislators, we are concerned that the 
executive branch of the Government should 
participate in this endeavor when there is 
no call from the public. Washington, of 
course, would direct. Washington could 
enjoin. Washington would regiment, and 
Washington would manipulate and the 
small producers of this country would find 
themselves unable to compete. That is the 
objective and that is the purpose and no 
amount of frills can disguise it. 

Has there been any evidence that the local 
agencies have not done a good job in the 
area of milk sanitation? 

The record speaks for itself: Dr. John 
Andrews, allegedly representing the Confer- 
ence of State Sanitary Engineers, had to 
admit at the 1961 hearings that his State 
of North Carolina had done an excellent job 
and that private enterprise in North Caro- 
lina was against the legislation. 

This idea has some popularity with State 
public health officers who have been brain- 
washed by the U.S, Public Health Service. 
Too many of these State public health of- 
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ficers want to get under the Federal um- 
brella of high pay, low production, low ef- 
fort, abundant holidays and substantial 
retirement. The proponents speak of high 
inspection fees, yet they would substitute 
high paid bureaucrats for the present system. 

The consumers of milk have made no de- 
mand, and I am sure they want no Federal 
control or interference. It is the consumer 
who will pay the bill and the consumer who 
will suffer if the health standards are low- 
ered, local incentive will be destroyed and 
a general discouragement of State and local 
attempts will evolve. 

Secretary Freeman could not, or did not, 
name any consumer groups for this legis- 
lation when he testified before our com- 
mittee in August of 1961. 

Let us turn briefly to the testimony of Dr. 
John D. Faulkner, Chief, Milk and Food 
Branch of Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, when 
asked by Chairman Harris about the pur- 
pose of this bill. 

“The CHarmMan. And that is the only pur- 
pose of this legislation, then, is it not? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I would say that there 
were two purposes in the legislation, sir, as 
Isee them. And one would be to prevent the 
use of health regulations in a way to prevent 
the movement or obstruct the movement of 
milk on health grounds when such health 
grounds were not justified. That would be 
what I would say would be the primary ob- 
jective of the bill.” 

I was amazed to hear, and I quote from 
page 152 of the hearings, Mr. Ivan A. Nestin- 
gen, Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, make the statement: There is 
one point that should be made. When you say 
that this bill takes away the sovereignty the 
State has in this effect, the State need not 
participate under this bill if it does not want 
to.“ Such a statement is either deliberately 
misleading, or smacks of the lack of care as to 
what might be said to get the legislation, so 
long as its enactment was procured. 

Before you buy the propaganda line, 
examine carefully the fallacy that the local 
boards will continue to function as they 
do now. Examine carefully the rationale 
that Secretary Freeman, who would shackle 
the milk industry with marketing orders, was 
pushing the legislation. 

Examine carefully the fact that a ma- 
jority of the States of the Nation are op- 
posed to this legislation. 

Determine whether you would surrender 
local protection for the purpose of gaining 
Federal control, if this could be said to be a 
gain. 

I do not believe you want this monstrosity. 
Leaving aside the question of Federal control, 
where do we find evidence that the coun- 
try as a whole will benefit, that you as pro- 
ducers will benefit, or that the consumers will 
benefit? The facts of the case are against 
the enactment of this legislation. The 
jury I am sitting on has so far turned down 
the proposal. I hope you are against this 
iniquitous idea and the legislation I have 
discussed, 


News Release From Office of Senator 
Young of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 


April 5 


Recorp the contents of one of my recent 
news releases. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Feeding starving pheasants and other wild- 
life with Government surplus grains should 
meet with the approval of just about every- 
one. Game biologists believe, however, that 
unless such feeding is undertaken only in 
long periods of deep snow and very cold 
weather, it could do more harm than good. 
I sponsored and secured passage of this 
legislation last year in cooperation with wild- 
life interests in North Dakota. 

Unfortunately, as is the case with many 
other worthy programs, it will appear as an 
expenditure in next year's Department of 
Agriculture budget although it will only 
slightly increase this budget estimated at 
$5.8 billion. It would be more easily un- 
derstood if the feed costs were charged to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. Congress 
and the Bureau of the Budget insist on the 
more simple procedure of haying the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation pay for all such 
programs and then be reimbursed by Con- 
gress the following year. Many critics of 
agriculture who list all its expenditures as 
subsidies to farmers are either unaware of 
these fiscal policies or do not want to un- 
derstand them. As a result, millions of peo- 
ple have come to believe that farmers are 
actually receiving subsidy checks for the 
entire amount of the USDA budget. The 
following are a few of the items contained 
in this budget which are often erroneously 
charged as subsidies to farmers: 


1. Food for peace. (This is 
for CCC stocks of food 
sold to hungry nations 
of the world. We 
accept their currencies 
and reloan most of it 
for development pro- 
grams in receipient 
$1, 389, 000, 000 
2. Gifts of food for famine 
relief throughout the 
o 
3. Surplus food bartered for 
strategic water mate- 


300, 000, 000 


250, 000, 000 
4. Loans to REA and RTA 
(repayment record near- 
ly 100 percent 
5. FHA loans to farmers who 
are unable to secure 
credit elsewhere (repay- 
ment record of more 
than 90 percent 
6. School lunch and milk dis- 
tribution program 
7. Surplus food to school 
lunch and for charitable 


370, 000, 000 


198, 000, 000 
271, 000, 000 


235, 000, 000 
8. Sugar program (self-fi- 
nancing from duties and 
excise taxes) 
9. Wool support program 
(self-financing from 
duty on imported wool). 70, 000, 000 


While all these huge sums are charged as 
subsidies to farmers, they are either repaid, 
self-financing, or of greater benefit to urban 
people than they are to farmers. The Exten- 
sion Service with its home economics pro- 
gram and girls’ and boys’ 4-H work is as 
popular with urban people as farmers. Soll 
conservation to assure abundant future sup- 
plies of food and fiber is everybody’s business, 

Agriculture research has been of untold 
benefit to everyone. It has been directly re- 
sponsible for reducing the incidence of tuber- 
culosis and brucellosis in humans due to 
nationwide campaigns to eradicate the dis- 
ease in cattle, and for developing large-scale 
inexpensive methods of producing penicillin. 
From 1947 to 1957, the cost of penicillin was 


87, 000, 000 
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reduced from about $1,400 to 6100 a pound. 
Other results are the development of starch 
Sponge for hospital use which absorbs blood 
and facilitates clotting and the development 
of dextran, a vital blood plasma extender, 
used successfully in Korea as a substitute 
for human blood plasma to reduce serious 
incidence of infectious hepatitis. Much of 
this has now been made a part of our civil 
defense program. 

Agriculture research can claim many ac- 
complishments in the field of producing more 
healthful and nutritious foods. There is an 
equally impressive list of accomplishments in 
the field of utilization research such as the 
recent development of fast-drying linseed oil 
emulsion paints of high quality and the 
Many plastics from farm surpluses, There 
are improved insecticides and weedicides. 
Through plant breeding research, better and 
higher yielding varieties of almost every crop 
haye been made possible. This, coupled with 
the ingenuity, efficiency, and hard work of 
farmers, has made possible the most abun- 
dant supplies of food and fiber at the lowest 
Prices ever attained by any nation in the 
world, 


Centennial of Philadelphia—Jewish 
Chaplain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the centen- 
mal of the Jewish military chaplaincy 
Was observed in Philadelphia during the 
70th annual meeting of the American 
Jewish Historical Society on April 1 and 
2. The first chaplain of Jewish faith in 
the recorded history of warfare is be- 
lieved to have been from Philadelphia. 
An excellent news item on the history of 
rabbis in uniform is contained in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of April 2 
by Georgt Riley of the Bulletin staff. 

I attach the item for the Members to 
read: 

CENTENNIAL OF PHILADELPHIA—JEWISH 

CHAPLAIN 
(By George Riley) 

The first Jewish military chaplain in the 
recorded history of warfare is believed to 
have been from Philadelphia. 

He started serving early in the Civil War. 
Europe's first such chaplain served later, in 
the Franco-Prussian War. 

This contennial of the Jewish chaplaincy 
Was noted during a 70th annual meeting of 
the American Jewish Historical Society yes- 
terday and today. The American Philosoph- 
ical Society here was host to the sessions. 

The April Jewish Digest is devoted to arti- 
Cies on the development of the chaplaincy 
and of heroic and unusual experiences of 
Tabbis in uniform. - 


311 IN WORLD WAR II * 


World War II is said to have had 311 chap- 
lains of Jewish faith, 2 of whom were killed 
by enemy action. 

Rabbi Bertram W. Korn, of Elkins Park, a 
Past president of the National Jewish His- 
torical’ Society and author of a definitive 
book, “American Jewry and the Civil War,” 
Contributed an article. It tells how, amid 
Some agitation, a Jew first came to minister 
to Union Army volunteers. 

When Congress set up regulations in July 
1861 for the rapidly mobilizing groups, it 
Provided that the regimental commander 
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could, with approval of his officers, select a 

chaplain from among regularly ordained 

ministers of Christian denominations. 
SOUGHT NEW YORK RABBI 


Philadelphia’s 65th Regiment of the 5th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, which had a Jewish 
commander, Col. Max Einstein, and some 
Jewish officers and enlisted men, sought to 
name as chaplain a New York rabbi, Arnold 
Fishel. 

Fishel was not commissioned but the pub- 
lic agitation and his intercession with Presi- 
dent Lincoln led Congress to change regula- 
tions in July 1862. 

Cantor Jacob Frankel, of Rodeph Shalom, 
Philadelphia, became the first military chap- 
lain. He did not go into the field but re- 
mained here to serve the war wounded who 
were rapidly filling hospitals. 

’ FIRST IN COMBAT 


Rabbi Ferdinand Sarner, a German immi- 
grant in 1859, became the first Jewish chap- 
lain In combat, even though he was mis- 
takenly recorded as a Lutheran minister, 
quite probably due to his polished German 
education and his sparse knowledge of 
English. 

His horse was killed and he was wounded 
at Gettysburg. He subsequently took a con- 
gregation in Memphis, Tenn., and died there 
in 1878. 

An artist's sketch of Rabbi Sarner is the 
subject of a poster that has been distributed 
for this week's observance of American Jew- 
ish History Week. 


American Fiscal Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a very thought provoking article written 
by Mr. Constantine Brown, a newsman 
from Washington who has been traveling 
in Europe rather extensively for the past 
several months. 

Mr. Brown, writing out of Zurich, 
Switzerland, warns the United States 
about its fiscal irresponsibility, and backs 
up his warning with arguments from 
Swiss bankers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Swiss BANKERS WARN AMERICA AGAINST 

SUICIDAL Frscat POLICIES 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Zurnicu.—There are no politicians in Swit- 
zerland and no VIPs who claim special privi- 
leges. It is refreshing to find Swiss officials 
from the top man in the canton to the traffic 
policeman or Federal customs inspector con- 
sidering themselves servants of the people, 
not miniature autocrats. 

Here family life remains the foundation 
and backbone of the social structure, with 
the father as supreme authority. Here the 
children rise when papa enters the room and 
saying of grace at meals is the rule, not the 
exception. This is a country of slightly more 
than 5 million inhabitants who are deeply 
nationalistic and united. 

This is a rich, prosperous, and intensely 
capitalistic nation. It lacks almost every 
kind of raw material. But hard work com- 
pensates for this. The yearly per capita 
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income of $1,294 is the highest in Europe. 
Yet despite the many prosperous industries 
there are no rich families. 

The top salary of the president of the 
biggest bank is about $20,000 a year. The 
heads of big industries may sometimes earn 
as much as $50,000 a year and anybody with 
such an earned income is considered a mil- 
lionaire. Taxes on earned income are small 
for the high brackets and practically non- 
existent for medium or small incomes. 

By necessity, the heads of the big indus- 
trial and corporations are the best 
informed in the world. Their existence de- 
pends on few mistakes. It is for 
this reason that I like to sound out my 
Swiss friends about the shape of things 
to come. 

I have yet to find a single Swiss banker or 
businessman who does not have a warm 
feeling for the United States. But at the 
same time they more realistically appraise 
our future than most of our own economists 
or partisan politicians. And their estimates 
present a gloomy outlook for the future. A 
direktor“ of one of the greatest banking 
institutions in this country set forth his 
misgivings: 

“You are still the richest country in the 
world,” he said, “not only in raw materials 
but in inventive genius, know-how and dar- 
ing. But at the rate of your expenditures 
for domestic progress, defense and partic- 
ularly your indiscriminate desire to help the 
rest of the worl ardless of its deserts— 
you will not be able to continue to discharge 
this self-imposed obligation without serious 
consequences. The gold outflow should be a 
real warning. 

“Your rate of taxation has not yet reached 
the saturation point but you are not far 
from it. Since it is obvious that all your 
political men are pledged to the continuation 
of this role of the world’s Good Samaritan, 
I cannot see the end of these expenditures, 

“Even in the highly problematic circum- 
stances that there may be a lessening of 
the arms race, you will be compelled by 
drastic economic necessities to divert the 
billions you are spending on defense to social 
works. This means the burdens of taxation 
will continue. 

“The outflow of gold is continuing at a 
more alarming pace than the average Amer- 
ican citizen and, even, your lawmakers 
realize. In order to provide the huge 
amounts neded for social engineering and in- 
creased help to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, which would follow the highiy unlikely 
slowing down of the arms race, you will have 
to increase the taxation of every American, 
from factory worker to the man living on 
modest retirement and the coupon clipper. 

Don't forget history. There have been 
many instances when the tax collector has 
become more of an oppressor of the people 
than the secret police in a dictatorship. In 
your case, income tax collectors will become 
more arbitrary and increasingly consider the 
taxpayer as a lemon which must be squeezed 
to the last drop. And in the long run, this 
will cause you serious trouble.” 


Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill, 1962 


SPEECH 
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HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11038) making 
supplemental aprropriations for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not dwell on this subject for more than 
a minute or two. 

As everyone knows, this $17 million is 
an appropriation for the New York 
World’s Fair. My amendment would re- 
duce this amount to $10 million, or just 
$30,000 more than the $9,970,000 al- 
lotted by the Congress to the Federal 
Government for support of the fair at 
Seattle, Wash. It is that simple. I see 
no reason why we should vote more 
money for New York City in the State 
of New York for a fair than we voted 
for Seattle, Wash. ` 


American Slovaks Mourn Death of 
Bishop Jozef Carsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American press published a brief account 
of the death of the Most Reverend 
Bishop Jozef Carsky, administrator of 
Kosice diocese in Slovakia about 2 weeks 
after his burial. The sad news reached 
America via the Vatican. Bishop Carsky 
died on March 12. 

Bishop Carsky visited the United States 
36 years ago, during which time he was 
inspired by our way of life. He had wit- 
nessed many upheavals and changes of 
government in his lifetime, yet he stood 
his ground as a loyal shepherd of his 
flock. He also used every opportunity 
to keep in touch with America and his 
countrymen. And in return, American 
Slovaks responded generously to his 
pleas for aid and relief, especially after 
World War II, when eastern Slovakia 
was mutilated and over 170 villages were 
razed. 

During these crucial years, Bishop 
Carsky made the best out of the worst 
situations and kept the faith and hope 
alive in the hearts of his flock. Thou- 
sands of Slovak visitors from America, 
especially before World War II, made 
special trips to his historic cathedral in 
Kosice, metropolis of eastern Slovakia, 
just to receive his blessing. And many 
dared and found ways to visit him even 
during the Communist regime of that 
country. 

Since Bishop Carsky visited my district 
36 years ago and gained many friends 
and admirers, who still cherish the 
pleasant memories of his brief stay in 
America, I feel that the American people 
should learn more of this great leader. 
Although living in a country of com- 
munistic ideologies, he still hoped and 
prayed that our way of life might eventu- 
ally be victorious in his native land, 
known for its rich Christian traditions 
and culture, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article by John 
C. Sciranka, American Slovak journalist 
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of Passaic, N.J., who knew Bishop Carsky 
and who gives us a most interesting pic- 
ture of his dramatic life: 


BisHop Cagssky Hap CLOSE Ties WITH 
AMERICAN SLOVAKS 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


The Vatican confirmed a report that the 
Most Rev. Jozef Carsky, titular Bishop of 
Tagora and apostolic administrator for the 
diocese of Kosice, Slovakia, died on March 
12 at the age of 75. 

Bishop Carsky visited the United States in 
1926 during the Eucharistic Congress in 
Chicago. He came at that time with three 
other bishops of Slovakia, namely, Marian 
Blaha, Jan Vojtassak and Paul Jantausch. 
Bishops Blaha and Jantausch preceded him 
to eternity. Bishop Vojtassak is prisoner 
of the Red regime. 

Bishop Carsky was born on May 8, 1886, 
in the town of Gbely, known as the Tulsa 
of Slovakia on account of its rich oil flelds. 
This town gave American Slovaks Mrs. Anna 
Hurban, founder of the First Catholic Slo- 
vak Ladies Union, largest Slovak ladies 
organization in the world, and Sgt. Matej 
Kocak, U.S. Marine, who was killed in action 
on October 4, 1918, in France and was 
awarded posthumously two Congressional 
Medals of Honor for bravery, one by the 
U.S. Army and the other by the U.S, Navy. 

Bishop Carsky was ordained to the prlest- 
hood in 1909 and consecrated as bishop on 
June 14, 1925. A year later he came to the 
United States for a visit and was a guest of 
Cardinals Hayes in New York and Mundelein 
In Chicago, as well as many American 
bishops. 

On July 5, 1926, Bishop Carsky addressed 
30,000 Slovaks at the first American Day of 
Slovaks of New York and New Jersey on 
the campus of Fordham University, New 
York, N. T., where Bishop Jantausch was 
celebrant of a Pontificial Field Mass. The 
writer was general chairman and organizer 
of this day and recalls vividly the young 
energetic bishop's address to the vast audi- 
ence. He endeared himself to his listeners. 

Most of Bishop Carsky’s countrymen from 
Slovakia live in Binghamton, Johnson City, 
Endicott, Johnstown, and Schenectady, N.Y. 
whom he visited. He also visited most of 
the larger Slovak colonies in the United 
States and then welcomed visitors from the 
United States of America in Slovakia, some 
as recently as several months ago, although 
he was in very poor health. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., where Bishop Carsky 
appeared with the three above named Slovak 
bishops and the late Bishop Hugh C. Boyle, 
80,000 Slovaks welcomed them at Kenny- 
wood Park. 

Bishop Carsky participated with other 
Slovak bishops and Msgr, Andrew Hlinka in 
the first graduation exercises of the Slovak 
Girls Academy, Danville, Pa., founded and 
supervised by the Sisters of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, which was held in June 1926. 

This was an outstanding historical event 
inasmuch as in honor of this graduation 
the educational department of the State of 
Pennsylvania officially recognized Slovak as 
the modern language. This recognition was 
obtained through the efforts of the Rever- 
end Michael C. Bernat, pastor of Sacred 
Heart Slovak Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who 
had the cooperation of Dr. John D, Prince, 
Prof, Clarence Manning, Dr, Arthur P. Cole- 
man, all of Columbia University and the 
writer, then editor of the Daily Slovak 
American, oldest Slovak newspaper in Amer- 
ica, published in New York City. 

Bishop Carsky and his bishop colleagues 
also visited Washington, D.C., In company 
of the Reverend Francis C. Viossak, then of 
Bethlehem, Pa., and the Reverend Paul C. 
Lisicky of Lansford, Pa. 

All the bishops were later the guesta of 
the Most Reverend Michael J. Hoban, Bishop 
of Scranton, Pa., at a reception given by 
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Mr. Michael Bosak, well-known American 
Slovak philanthropist. 

While in Passaic, N.J., Bishop Carsky and 
other Slovak bishops received honorary 
membership of the Slovak Catholic Sokol 
organization. And in 1929 when the Sokol 
gymnasts. from America visited Slovakia, 
Bishop Carsky was their host. He had close 
ties with Americans and great admiration 
for them. Five years ago, when he was 
visited by Rev. George Varga, S. T.L., then in 
Brookville, Pa., and now pastor of St. Stan- 
islaus Church, Tyler, Pa., which is in Erle 
diocese, Bishop Carsky gave this American 
priest, who was the first to visit his native 
Slovakia behind the Iron Curtain, and who 
is a native of his Kosice diocese, his views 
on the current situation. 

It seems that Bishop Carsky's entire 
priestly career was dedicated to the people 
of eastern Slovakia, where he was very popu- 
lar. While he suffered with his people dur- 
ing two world wars, nothing was more 
humiliating to him than the desecration of 
the historical cathedral of St. Elizabeth, 
when the late Admiral Horthy, regent of 
Hungary, marched into this house of God 
on a white steed, almost to the main altar, 
and the authorities forced Bishop Carsky 
to welcome him against his will. Kosice was 
then annexed to Hungary by Hitler. This 
brought tears to the Bishop Carsky, 
when he described the incident to his Ameri- 
can priest-visitor, who related it to the 
Vatican. 

Bishop Carsky considered himself a pris- 
oner of the Reds and reviewing the re- 
ligious life in the Communist country, he 
concurred with other Catholic leaders sor- 
rowfully, that under circumstances even the 
Pope could not do more for the salvation 
of souls, than he tried in his way, often 
being humbled and degraded by the enemies 
of Christianity. 

Bishop Carsky loved America and Ameri- 
cans. He received penicilin and other medi- 
cine which he needed, yet he placed it at 
the disposal of his medical assistance com- 
mittee. 

Kosice, known in Hungarian as Kassa, is 
a historical city, known for its rich vine- 
yards and a beautiful cathedral of St. Eliza- 
beth, built in 1342 by Queen Elizabeth, the 
wife of Charles I. The city was also known 
for its army garrisons and many an old 
American Slovak pioneer recalls serving the 
Emperor there as a soldier, or escaping the 
compulsory military service by coming to 
America. 

Bishop Carsky added to the glory of this 
imperial city as its bishop for 31 years, out- 
side of 6 years during Hitler's regime, when 
he was forced to reside in the city of Presov, 
also a well known metropolis of Eastern 
Slovakia. 

Although humiliated by Admiral Horthy in 
1939, Bishop Carsky returned to Kosice after 
the Allied victory. He welcomed there the 
exiled government of President Eduard 
Benes, which returned from London not 
knowing of its many secret tles with Mos- 
cow. The new government had its capitol 
for a short duration in Kosice, where the 
Kosice Pact was formulated, This was to 
substitute the Pittsburgh Pact of 1918 and 
the independent State of Slovakia in the 
new Czechoslovak Republic, which was of 
the short duration. Being approved by 
Stalin and Moscow, with the Communists in 
key positions, it was evident that this demo- 
cratic setup would not last long and in 
February 1948 the Communists took over. 
Again Bishop Carsky was on the crossroads 
of the destiny of his beloved Slovak nation, 
which he adored and hoped to see free and 
independent on the American pattern. He 
went from village to village and admin- 
istered sacraments. His heart was bleeding 
when the seminary in his diocese and other 
dioceses were closed and the number of 
Catholic Slovak priests began to diminish. 
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In spite of illness, he stuck to his post, like 
a true soldier of Christ. At last, death ended 
his suffering. Slovakia, which will observe 
the 11th centennial of the arrival of apostles 
SS. Cyril and Methodius in 1963 and 2 million 
American Slovaks mourn his death. 


How Far Can We Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
current hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee on legislation intended to au- 
thorize more liberal trade agreements 
have brought forth many compelling 
arguments and illuminating statements 
On the importance of free trade upon 
the economy of the United States. A 
point that we cannot overlook, and one 
that has also been emphasized in the 
hearings, is the danger of going too far 
and too fast at the risk of jeopardizing 
the economy of some industrial areas 
which already have suffered consider- 
ably through the competition of imports 
from nations which have the wage fac- 
tor decidedly in their favor. 

One of the most enlightening state- 
ments in this latter category has been 
made before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by our colleague, the Honorable 
JoHN S. Monacan, who represents the 
Fifth Congressional District of Connecti- 
cut. He has made the point, and I think 
it is an important one, that it appears 
the full brunt of a liberalized trade pro- 
Sram is borne by districts like the one 
he represents, which is in the highly in- 
dustrialized Naugatuck Valley where 
rubber footwear, plumbers’ brass goods, 
clocks, common pins, and bicycles have 
been produced in large quantities over 
the years by skilled workers who have 
come to recognize from experience the 
employment and economic problems 
Created by reduced tariffs and increased 
imports. 

With permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include at this point the 
Statement made by Congressman Mona- 
GAN on April 2, 1962, before the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The statement follows: 

Starement or Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, BEFORE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE CONCERNING H.R. 9900, 
APRIL 2, 1962 
Mr, Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 

case to appear in connection with HR. 

I applaud the objective of the administra- 
tion in seeking through this legislation to 
increase our trade with other nations of the 
World. Certainly, we want to stimulate that 
trade and to keep our allied nations eco- 
nomically sound and proof against Com- 
Munist infiltration. 

At the same time, however, we should not 
liquidate our own industries in order to 
Stimulate imports of foreign products. 

It is clear, therefore, that free trade can- 
hot be considered in the abstract, but must 
be considered in relation to the peculiar 
conditions of cost and production in the in- 
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dustries affected and the social effects of 
trade regulation. 

I represent a district whose industries have 
felt the impact of low-cost foreign imports 
increasingly for many years. When we speak 
of the effect of broader trade, we speak from 
experience because this broadening process 
nas been going on for over 10 years. 

The industries in our district bave been 
badly hit by imports. The domestic produc- 
tion of watches has practically ceased and 
the clock industry has been substantially 
reduced. Imports of rubber footwear have 
risen from 2 to 52 percent of the domestic 
market in less than 10 years. The share of 
our district in the domestic bicycle business 
has been practically eliminated. One of our 
local factories has discontinued its manu- 
facture of plumbers’ brass goods. Our pin 
manufacturers have had such difficulty that 
the Tariff Commission recently recommended 
the increase of tariffs from 20 to 35 percent. 
The imports of foreign pins have increased 
50 percent since 1957 and presently constitute 
one-third of the domestic market. 

Sometimes it appears that the full brunt 
of the liberalized trade program is borne in 
districts like mine. While other sections of 
the country may benefit, the question must 
be raised as to the justification for eliminat- 
ing industries and jobs and creating the very 
sort of depressed areas for which we legis- 
lated in the last session without some idea 
as to the subsequent balance of business and 
employment in the country. 

The natural effect of reduced tariffs and 
increased imports has been to close factories 
and to create substantial unemployment in 
our section of Connecticut. One of our 
major cities is an area of persistent and 
substantial unemployment and another has 
an unemployment rate sufficient to qualify 
as such. The largest city in the district, and 
another of the smaller ones, are presently 
characterized as areas of substantial labor 
surplus, 

The hundreds of millions of dollars which 
are spent on production for defense provide a 
temporary strong economic cushion in other 
sections of our State, but the of 
the conditions which would exist if these 
defense contracts were terminated and the 


deterioration of our industries through im- 


allowed to continue, is not a pleasant 
one to contemplate. 

For our typical industries, it is no answer 
to say that we must increase our imports 
since the disparity in production costs makes 
it impossible for our industries to compete 
on even terms with producers in the Com- 
mon Market, for example. 

Nor is it any satisfaction for us to be told 
that we will have the benefit of retraining 
provisions, Government loans, and subsidies. 
These are cumbersome and, at best, long- 
range attempts to solve this problem, and 
they could affect only a small segment of 
our population. 

We prefer to retain the industries and jobs 
that we have at the present time and we 
feel that our section has already contributed 
sufficiently in the liberalization of interna- 
tional trade, The objective of reviving for- 
eign industry after the war has been at- 
tained. 

The people in my district do not object 
to the idea of broader trade, but they do 
object to the uneven character of its impact 
and to the speed of implementation of this 
policy. 

It is the lack of control over the process 
of liberalization that is included in HR. 
9900 that gives us most concern, Already, 
under the provisions of existing law, we have 
had a steady decrease in business and em- 
ployment and we have been faced with a 
consistently increasing wave of low-cost im- 
ports from countries whose wage rates are 
a fraction of ours, We know from experi- 
ence that even the present escape clause and 
peril point procedures do not guarantee re- 
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medial action and may be disregarded by a 
President. In fact, these provisions have 
been ed by Presidents of both 
parties in the vast majority of cases which 
have come to them for consideration. 

I introduced in this session H.R. 8850 
which sought to tighten up the peril point 
and escape clause procedures with the objec- 
tive of making the findings of the Tariff 
Commission binding upon the President and 
with the p of broadening the test 
of injury to domestic industry under which 
protective action might be taken. 

It is my belief that the sections of H.R. 
9900 which markedly extend the authoriza- 
tion to enter into trade agreements are much 
too broad and I believe it essential to the 
reasonable protection of our industry and 
employment that these sections be tight- 
ened up. Under them, there is no require- 
ment that the President follow the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, and 
control of trade is further removed from 
Congress. 

I urge the committee to revise HR. 9900 
to place reasonable restrictions upon the au- 
thority to enter into trade agreements and 
I hope that the committee will consider 
standards of the type set forth in sections 
3, 4, and 7 of my bill, H.R. 8850. 

I hope that the committee will also con- 
sider legislative regulations which will pro- 
vide for a standard of exclusion of low-wage 
foreign products which will relate the re- 
strictions on such imports to foreign wage 
conditions as compared with those in the 
United States. This method attacks the 
point where the real conflict exists. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 1028, which 
gives the authority to make such a determi- 
nation to the Secretary of Labor upon con- 
sultation with the Tariff Commission. How- 
ever, it is not the method which is important, 
but the recognition of the fact that it is in 
the difference between our productive cost, 
wage rates, and working conditions and 
those of exporting countries where the real 
problem lies, and it is to this difference that 
attention should be directed. 

In summary, therefore, it is clear that H.R. 
9900 would have a widespread and damaging 
effect upon business and employment in my 
district and in the State of Connecticut. I _ 
do not want to be parochial about this mat- 
ter, and I do recognize the need to maintain 
reasonably free trade, but I do feel that the 
broad provisions of the proposed bill. should 
be cut down for the adequate protection of 
the industries which have furnished the eco- 
nomic foundation for our communities for 
generations. I sincerely hope that the com- 
mittee will find a formula, perhaps in line 
with that which I have suggested, which will 
enable us to move toward the objectives of 
the President without sacrificing the eco- 
nomic base of many sections of our country. 


Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 
1962 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11038) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, several 
months ago I requested available space 


transportation aboard a Military Air 
Transport Service plane to Greece in 
order to plead for the life of a young 
Kansan, Roger Ranney, 27 years of age, 
of Chanute, who is awaiting execution 
before a Greek firing squad. Ranney 
was convicted of allegedly murdering 
two Greek sailors whose bodies have 
never been found. As his Congressman, 
I had hoped to see the King and plead 
for his life. 

I was refused transportation by Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service on one of 
their regularly scheduled flights because 
I am not a member of the military Re- 
serves; however, I have recently read 
that the First Lady's gift horse, Sardar, 
is being flown from Pakistan to the 
United States aboard a Military Air 
Transport Service plane. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to in- 
quire whether or not Sarda is a military 
reservist, or in the Reserve. 


Symbol or Retreat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
George Todt, a columnist who writes 
regularly for the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner, expressed some very worth- 
while thoughts concerning the B-70 
manned bomber in one of his recent col- 
umns, I refer to the column which 
appeared in the March 25, 1962, issue of 
the Herald Examiner. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the column in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

GEORGE Topt’s OPINION—SYMBOL on 
RETREAT? 

The decision of the President and his Sec- 
retary of Defense to restudy the controver- 
sial matter of the B-70 bomber was wise, 
when viewed in any light, and reflects credit 
upon the administration. 

Both JFK. and Robert McNamara have 
shown, by this action, that they do not con- 
sider themselves infallible and are subject 
to reason. This sort of down-to-earth 
humility goes a long way when practiced by 
those in high position and will win many 
new friends. 

But the battle for America’s new aerial 
superdreadnaught is far from won and those 
who have been in the foremost of the fight 
for its subsequent development and future 
incorporation into the Strategic Air Com- 
mand will be well advised to keep up their 
fire. 
Many times over in past years I have 
noticed that whenever a hot issue—like this 
one—gets too hot to handle by the powers- 
that-be, a routine course of action seems to 
set in. The item in question Is withdrawn 
for a proper cooling-of period. Then it 
pops up at a later date when public inter- 
est has died down a bit. 

Since this matter has been indicated by 
Gen, Curtis E. LeMay, Air Force Chief of 
Staff and SAC's first Chlef, as being vital for 
future American aerial supremacy—I 
brushed up on it. 

The gist of McNamara’s presentation to 
the Congress—which may be read in en- 
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tirety on pages 3992-3993 of the March 16 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—revolves about the 
point that the B-70 is such an advanced 
aerodynamic concept that he does not be- 
lieve we could produce adequate subsystems 
to go along with it by 1970, much less 1967. 

Such subsystems would “include recon- 
naissance sensors, processing systems, dis- 
play systems, communication systems, all re- 
quiring human interpretation and decision 
within very short times, and air-to-surface 
missiles. Many of these new subsystems, it 
should be recognized, have yet to be devel- 
oped. Indeed, our technical review of this 
proposal, to date, indicates that some of the 
key elements may well lie beyond what can 
be done on the basis of present scientific 
knowledge.” 

Remember we are talking about a manned 
missile now, one which will travel 2,000 
miles per hour—or three times the speed 
of sound! 

Mr, McNamara is on very solid ground in 
taking the stand he has taken in the past. 
His reasoning leaves few holes in it. 

However, I believe that we ought to con- 
sider the very same difficulties he has 
pointed out to us so capably as representing 
one of our greatest challenges to man and 
his vaunted science in the serospace-nuclear 
age. 

Actually, the B-70 is the greatest air- 
plane yet put on the drawing boards, the 
aerodynamic masterpiece of the 20th cen- 
tury. It is the closest thing to real space 
ships of the future that man has yet de- 
signed. As my friend Maj, Speed Chandler 
once pointed out, the ships that eventually 
go into space will likely greatly resemble 
the B-70. 

If this may be true, then how dare we 
assume in advance that mere technical prob- 
lems cannot be solved, that we must hold up 
our progress for fear of defeat? On the con- 
trary, man's knowledge is advancing at a 
faster-than-ever clip. Let's make the B-70 
our symbol of achievement. 


What's Sacred About U.N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial from the New York 
Daily News of Wednesday, April 4, which 
supports my position completely to the 
effect that the American public is becom- 
ing deeply concerned over the present 
structure of the United Nations. 

The editorial follows: 

Wat's Sacrep ABOUT U.N.? 

President Kennedy appears to feel that he 
has a sacred duty to preserve and protect the 
United Nations. 

Many lawmakers are expressing deep mis- 
givings about the U.N., notably Senators 
Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, and MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana. 

Yet leaders of both parties in the Senate 
have now agreed to a compromise bill to let 
the President use $100 million of the tax- 
payers’ money as he sees fit in bailing the 
U.N. out of its latest money troubles. 

That would be a congressional surrender 
to the White House, and could lead to more 
of the same. 
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Why doesn't it occur to some of our law- 
makers to point out that the United States is 
increasingly uncomfortable and unsafe in 
the U.N., what with new and irresponsible 
nations streaming into it—each with one 
vote—and that we would be better off out- 
side the U.N. as now constituted? 

That's the long and the short of the mat- 
ter at this time, and we think some early and 
extended discussion of it on Capitol Hill 
is urgently needed. 


Small Business Set-Asides in Govern- 
ment Action 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all very much concerned with the legiti- 
mate interests of small businessmen in 
obtaining their fair share of Govern- 
ment business in all categories. We are 
especially anxious that whatever pro- 
grams we adopt in the Small Business 
Administration be in the genuine best 
interest of legitimate small businessmen. 

A bill which I have introduced would, 
repeal the so-called small business set- 
aside in Government construction, main- 
tenance and repair contracts. I have 
not taken this step lightly and I assure 
you that I have given this problem my 
most careful consideration. I have 
come to the conclusion that the construc- 
tion set-aside as presently operated is 
harmful to the Government, harmful to 
small business, and harmful to the 
building construction industry. 

I believe that the small business set- 
aside is harmful to the Government be- 
cause it denies the Government the ad- 
vantage of competitive bidding in build- 
ing construction. By its very nature, 
building construction is wide open for 
price fixing, political favoritism and 
monopoly unless contracts are awarded 
on the basis of competitive bidding. 
There is not now nor has there ever 
been any other way of safeguarding the 
public interest in construction contracts. 

No matter how zealous we may be in 
our efforts to help a small businessman, 
when we give this assistance in such a 
way as to remove the protection of com- 
petitive bidding we are taking a very 
dangerous step. With the tremendous 
taxloads we are asking the people of 
the United States to assume in the cold 
war, we must exhaust every means of 
making certain that their dollars are 
spent wisely. The small business set- 
aside in Government construction by 
definition encourages work to be done 
at prices which may be substantially 
higher than if this work was performed 
under open bidding. 

I have also introduced this bill because 
I believe that the construction set-aside 
is harmful to the legitimate self-interest 
of the small businessman. My concept 
of the small businessman that the Small 
Business Act strives to protect is a man 
with an established business, a number 
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of employees, overhead responsibilities, 
and operating experience. The small 
businesses are part of communities, as- 
sume taxloads, participate in civic af- 
fairs, and in general their community 
depends upon them. When one of these 
small businessmen in my city of Toledo 
who may be in the manufacturing busi- 
ness wants to manufacture an item for 
the Defense Department, I believe that 
it is perfectly sound and in the Nation's 
best interest that we set aside a portion 
of our defense production for small busi- 
nessmen like this. But as we all know, 
when we set aside this defense produc- 
tion for this small operator, he is re- 
quired to meet the price stipulations, the 
quality requirements, and the technical 
standards of the production agency with 
whom he contracts. 

In construction, however, we do not 
have this situation. A contractor with- 
out a job to perform is not even in busi- 
ness. He doesn’t have to hire anybody 
except perhaps an estimator until he is 
actually awarded acontract. That con- 
tract may very well be at a location far 
removed from his hometown, This man 
doesn't have to own any equipment. He 
doesn't have to have any fixed overhead 
charges. He can do all of these things 
after he gets his contract. 

My objective in introducing this bill is 
to draw the distinction between the 
established small businessman in our 
Nation’s economy and the so-called 
small business contractor in construc- 
tion. I believe that there is a great dif- 
Terence in these two types. Further- 
more, I believe that if the set-aside in 
Government construction is permitted to 
continue to the detriment of the Govern- 
ment as well as the construction indus- 
try, that our overall effort to help the 
small businessman may be drastically 
affected. 

Finally, I have introduced my bill be- 
cause I believe that the present construc- 
tion set-aside is having very harmful 
effects on stabilized labor relations in the 
building construction industry. The 
stability of labor-management relations 
which we so earnestly seek, and about 
which this Congress has legislated for 
many years, depends upon good faith 
collective bargaining. The nature of the 
building construction industry is such 
that collective bargaining is conducted 
on an area basis by associations of con- 
tractors and associations of unions. The 
small business set-aside program is 
affecting good labor relations which 
have been existing in this industry for 
many years. The policies of the Small 
Business Administration in setting up 
small business contractors by loaning 
them money to get into business and 
then reserving large chunks of Govern- 
ment construction for them, is giving to 
these fledgling contractors a vast and 
unfair advantage over established busi- 
hessmen, The set-aside contractors are 
able to perform work at costs substan- 
tially below that incurred by established 
firms. It is very significant that al- 
though these new entrants in the field 
are enabled to perform work with lower 
paid employees, more often than not 
their bids are substantially higher than 
that of established construction firms. 
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In addition to medical benefits, health 
and welfare insurance, and supple- 
mented social Security benefits, the con- 
struction industry in cooperation with 
their unions performs a genuine service 
to the Nation in their apprenticeship 
programs. Here again the small busi- 
ness set-aside does not require, nor can 
it require that these newly set up con- 
tractors make their contribution in 
terms of manpower training. I believe 
this is contrary to the national interest 
and is another reason that my bill should 
be enacted. 

An added reason that I believe that 
this program will be harmful to small 
business is the shocking loss rates which 
the Small Business Administration is 
now incurring on loans to small business 
contractors. I am informed that on all 
construction loans now in force at the 
Small Business Administration the loss 
and arrears rate is running at 17 per- 
cent, This is very dangerous and shock- 
ing when one realizes that in all other 
categories of SBA loans, the loss rate 
is under 2 percent. Therefore, from the 
point of view of good business, SBA’s 
loans to so-called small business con- 
tractors are very unsound. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to empha- 
size again in closing that I am not 
against the Small Business Administra- 
tion, nor am I against its legitimate ob- 
jectives. I am simply persuaded that 
the construction industry by its very na- 
ture already meets the requirements of 
our interest in small business by its his- 
toric subcontracting system. I believe 
that the great majority of work in this 
industry has been and will continue to 
be performed by legitimate small busi- 
nessmen, On the other hand, I believe 
that all elements in this industry— 
prime contractors, subcontractors, and 
labor unions—must conduct themselves 
in such a way as to guarantee that our 
Government will have the advantage of 
the finest construction techniques at the 
lowest possible dollar cost. I hope that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of which I am a member will have hear- 
ings soon on this measure in order that 
the House may express its will. 


Tribute to Hadassah 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a privilege and a pleasure to join 
with my colleagues in extending warm 
congratulations and good wishes to the 
women's Zionist organization of Amer- 
ica—Hadassah—on the occasion of their 
50th anniversary. 

This outstanding group of public- 
spirited, patriotic American Jewish 
women has a remarkable record of 
achievement, These achievements in- 
clude development in the State of Israel 
of hospitals, health centers, research, 
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training, and medical care services. 
They include the rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of over 100,000 Jewish children from 
various countries, uprooted by World 
War II and its aftermath, 

In addition, I would like to point out 
that Hadassah promotes good Ameri- 
canism. It does this through an infor- 
mation program where members receive 
study materials on vital domestic and 
international issues so that they may 
participate actively and intelligently in 
community, State, and national affairs. 

Hadassah is to be congratulated on 
its half century of constructive, humane 
work. May its efforts be crowned with 
ee in the future as they have in the 
past. 


Revenue Act of 1962 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 10650) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide a credit for investment in certain depre- 
ciable property, to eliminate certain defects 
and inequities, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with regret that I must offer opposition 
to this bill, H.R. 10650, although it con- 
tains several good provisions as to closing 
tax loopholes, but the people of my dis- 
trict have expressed opposition to this 
bill, especially the withholding tax on 
savings interest and dividends. I do not 
believe that the withholding on interest 
and dividends is a fair method of col- 
lecting tax because the tax reduces the 
amount of earned interest the taxpayer 
would have received because of the de- 
ductions every 3 months—this takes from 
him money on which he would otherwise 
be receiving interest. 

It is my belief that the American tax- 
payer does not seek, in the majority, to 
defraud the Government and is agree- 
able to paying his fair share. Under the 
new system of identification numbers 
instituted by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, any tax fraud or failure to report can 
easily be determined. 

The tax bill benefits many large con- 
cerns which, I believe, if they wish to 
expand their operations could do so un- 
der present high profits. 

There is nothing in this tax reform 
measure which would touch on our 
greatest source of additional revenue and 
which needs great revision, and that is 
the tax credits allowed for oil and min- 
eral depletion. This remains at its high 
level of 2744 percent. I have introduced 
legislation relative to a more equitable 
tax plan for said depletion allowances, 

If we are to benefit the economy of this 
Nation, we must start with the small 
taxpayer so that on this foundation can 
be built proper safeguards and tax 
revision. 
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In Common With Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years we have been deluged with 


reading material concerning Premier. 


Khrushchev. These readings have re- 
vealed him to be the personification of 
all that our own Nation is fighting 
against. 

I therefore commend to the Nation an 
excellent editorial published in the 
church section of the Deseret News, 
March 31, 1962: 

In COMMON WitH KHRUSHCHEV 


Khrushchey is probably the most univer- 
sally hated man on earth, Certainly he is 
so in the free nations. 

His disregard for others, his deliberate 
attempt to frighten us into submission by 
covering the earth with deadly fallout, his 
treatment of the Iron Curtain countries, his 
wall through the midst of Berlin, his rant- 
ing against the leaders of our country, all 
have added to the worldwide resentment 
against him, 

But there is a peculiar paradox in it all. 
Millions hate him and yet they do many 
of the things he does, and seemingly refuse 
to change. 

Can we be consistent as good Americans 
if we do many of the things he does? 

As lovers of freedom it would seem that 
we would do all in our power to avoid doing 
anything which would be in common with 
this destroyer of human rights. Who wants 
to be like Khrushchev? Who wants to do 
what he does? Who wants to be in the 
same category with him—in anything? 

Americans almost to a man would give 
the same answer, and it would be, “No one.” 

And yet, millions go right down the line 
with Khrushchey and do many of the wrong 
things which he does. 

Khrushchev profanes the name of the 
Almighty God. Do any Americans follow 
his example? 

Khrushchey never keeps his word. His 
pledge and promise are without value. He 
has broken nearly every promise he has ever 
made to the United States. 

Are there any among us who break sacred 
promises? Is our word of any value? 

Khrushchev teaches a Communist philoso- 
phy which says that any means is justified 
to gain a desired end. 

Are there any Americans who have the 
same idea? Do Americans take advantage 
of their fellow citizens—even their close 
friends at times—to make a dollar or to gain 
some selfish end? 

Khrushchev is ruthless in politics. He 
fiouts his friends, undermines his opponents, 
does anything to gain political power. 

Are there any Americans who do the same? 
Are politics clean in this country? Is there 
any effort in the United States to use votes 
for personal gain? 

Khrushchev oppresses the poor. Are there 
any in America who do the same? Or in 
this country do all men love their neighbors 
as themselves? 

Khrushchev says there is no God. Are 
there any in America who join him in this? 
Or is God a living, vital force in the lives 
of all Americans inasmuch as “in God is 
our trust?” 

Khrushchev never goes to church. Half 
our total population in the United States 
never go to church either. Do they ever stop 
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to consider that they resemble Mr. Khru- 
shchey in this respect? 

Khrushchev has no regard for the Sabbath 
day. How many of the Americans who crowd 
beaches, ball parks, golf courses, tennis clubs, 
swimming pools, race tracks, ski resorts, 
hunting lodges, fishing streams, national 
parks, grocery stores, and other business 
places which remain open on Sunday ever 
stop to think that in this respect they go 
along with Mr, Khrushchev? 

Khrushchev doesn’t pay his bills to Uncle 
Sam. He still owes us money for war loans 
made in the Second World War. How many 
Americans try to get out of paying their just 
bills to our Government? How many dodge 
income tax, property tax, gasoline tax, and 
inheritance tax? 

Khrushchey sees no necessity for a general 
election. Are there any Americans who show 
the same attitude since they never go to the 
polls to safeguard the democratic way of life? 

There is little stability of character in 
Khrushchev, little that we know as funda- 
mental common ordinary honesty. How 
much is there of honesty in the average 
American? Do we all pay our bills? Are we 
honorable in all of our transactions? Do we 
lie, deceive, or cover up the truth? 

The fact is that Khrushchev represents 
everything that is evil. He seems to be an 
emissary of Lucifer himself. When we see in 
him the personification of all these sins, why 
should we do so many of the same things he 
does? 

Why are we not more willing to follow the 
personification of truth, justice, love, honor, 
devotion, and goodness? Why do we hesitate 
to follow Christ? 


Compensation for Service-Connected 
Disabled Veterans 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to urge this House to give its 
unanimous consent to the passage of 
H.R. 10743. This bill will give across- 
the-board increases in benefits to our 
service-disabled veterans. 

The increases in this bill are based 
on a sound appraisal of the ever-ex- 
panding cost of living. 

A great number of the men in this 
body are veterans of this country's wars. 
Yet in the press and urgency of Con- 
gress and as day-to-day problems arise, 
some of us tend to forget the real mean- 
ing of the word disabled.“ Let me call 
to mind a scene that—in one form or 
another—is branded into the memory 
of every man who shared the horrors 
of war. Remember the man next to 
you that fared less well than yourself. 
Maybe internal injuries or mangled 
limbs that could never be restored were 
his lot. Perhaps you saw, as I did, prom- 
ising, healthy young men reduced by 
the cruelties of war to damaged hulks, 
never to be able to make their marks 
on the world. These men made the ul- 
timate sacrifice. It is perhaps an un- 
kind memory to force on you. But we 
must remind ourselves from time to time 
just what the words “service-connected 
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disability” mean and what we owe these 
men. 

Every man or woman, who in time of 
war or peace serves his country, acquires 
our debt, Those who suffer the vagaries 
of fate and are damaged in mind or body, 
either seriously or less so, are the ones 
to whom we owe the most. Though time 
may cloud our memory, there must never 
be a time when we forget those who did 
not die, yet lost a part of their lives 
in defense of our country. 

Though we may hesitate at some 
measures that spend the Nation’s money, 
we must not fall short of doing what 
can be done to recompense the losses 
of our disabled veterans. 

This bill strives toward decency, as- 
suring an adequate living allotment for 
the totally disabled, and a just compen- 
sation for the lesser disabled. I again 
urge this body to give its unanimous 
consent. Thank you. 


Mr. Mansfield on the U.N 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of Wednesday, 
April 4, which supports my position com- 
pletely to the effect that the American 
public is becoming deeply concerned over 
the present structure of the United 
Nations. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD ON THE U.N, 


As a good friend of the United Nations, 
Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD now 
has spoken out in significant and somber 
terms certain weaknesses of the 
world organization. What he has in mind 
most of all is not its financial difficulties, 
which surely are serious enough, but its 
internal structural and political distortions, 
which are potentially very grave. 

Similar concern has been voiced in recent 
weeks by such other stanch friends of the 
U.N. as Senators HICKENLOOPER of Iowa, 
AIKEN of Vermont and Jackson of Washing- 
ton. Like Mr. MaNsrie.p, and with good 
reason, they have asked stern questions 
about the wisdom and sanity of letting 
critical decisions be taken on the basis of 
“one-state-one-vote procedure in a General 
Assembly of 104 nations, ranging in popula- 
tion from 175,000 in the smallest to 407 mil- 
lion in one of the largest“ Many of these 
member states are new, relatively primitive. 
politically unsophisticated, and otherwise 
woefully inexperienced or backward. Yet, in 
terms of voting, they have as much weight 
in the Assembly as our own country or the 
USSR. 

Further, these international newcomers 
like to throw that weight around—often in 
an insufferably self-righteous manner, and 
quite recklessly and absurdly in relation to 
ancient, highly civilized lands, This amounts 
to a major U.N. weakness that has lead Mr. 
Jackson, for example, to speak out as he has 
against the highly dublous wisdom, if not 
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fatuousness, of our own Government's pol- 
icy— a policy aimed at currying the favor of 
world opinion—of yoting with the mass of 
the fledgling, immature nations against 
NATO allies like Portugal and Belgium on 
issues such as Angola and the Congo. Cer- 
tainly, in Mr. Maxsrrzrp's words, this is one 
of the distortions that threaten to make the 
United Nations innocuous at best or lead to 
its extinction at worst. To quote him 
further: 

“That outcome is not what successive 
Presidents and Secretaries of State—of both 
parties—have said is in the best interests of 
this Nation. They have all stressed the im- 
portance of a strong and vital United Nations, 
* + + Yet the prospect for such an outcome 
is there, and it is looming larger. It will not 
go away if we delude ourselves with the be- 
lief that it does not exist. It will not disap- 
pear UH the Senator from Washington, the 
Senator from Iowa, and the Senator from 
Vermont are buried under an avalanche of 
highly unjustified criticism for having the 
temerity to discuss aspects of the prob- 
ee toe 

The possibility is ever present, un- 
der the one-state-one-vote formula, that we 
shall, at some time, find some involyement 
[in the UN. totally unacceptable. So we 
ask ourselves * * * what then? Do the 
lights then go out in the General Assembly, 
as they have already gone out in the Security 
Council? Do we then take the lead in put- 
ting them out? 

"This * * * is the deeper crisis in the 
United Nations, Its the crisis of a moribund 
Security Council where, under the charter, 
decisions could be coupled realistically with 
the real and proportionate responsibilities of 
the various nations. * * It is the crisis of 
a General Assembly which has been subtract- 
ing from its enormous potential of moral 
force as it has presumed to add to itself the 
functions of the Security Council * * * un- 
der procedures which invite d t. 

Coming from the majority leader of the 
U.S. Senate, these are words of more than 
passing import. He continues to be a strong 
supporter of the U.N., but he obviously is 
full of misgivings about its drift, and this 
refiects a widespread feeling in America. 
Other member nations, particularly the new 
ones, would be well advised not to pooh-pooh 
the significance of that fact. It could turn 
out to be much bigger than they may imagine 
at the moment. 


The National Lottery of Ghana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr, Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House, the Ghana national 
lottery which was first established in 
1958. ` 

The gross receipts in 1961 amounted 
to $1,200,000 which, considering the size 
and population of this new nation, was 
very significant. The net income to this 
country came to $400,000 which went 
into the general revenue account. 

Ghana is a poor country and a na- 
tional lottery offers needed revenues 
which are a help for this small nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is a 
big, rich country which has developed 
gambling into n $50-billion-a-year in- 
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dustry. Only through a national lottery 
can we legally cut into this illicit reve- 
nue. A national lottery in the United 
States can pump into our Federal Treas- 
ury over $10 billion a year in new reye- 
nue which can be well used to cut our 
high taxes and start reducing our na- 
tional debt. 


The No Longer Almighty Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include an editorial from the current 
issue of Life magazine, entitled The No 
Longer Almighty Dollar.” I feel that 
this is written in understandable terms, 
points up the salient problems which, as 
legislators for the people of the United 
States, we face, and arrive at a sound 
solution. 

The article follows. 

The monetary unit of the State of New 
Hampshire was the English shilling, by pro- 
vision of the State constitution, until the 
year 1948. That's right, 1948, the year of 
Harry Truman's election. In that year the 
citizens of New Hampshire voted (about 2 
to 1) to rescind the old provision of 1784 
and officially replace the shilling with the 
dollar, which they had all been using any- 
way for over a hundred years. 

This tiny footnote to history is recited only 
to illustrate a basic fact about money: It Is 
not always what the law says it is, Just 
as the people of New Hampshire had allowed 
their official shillings to go out of use, so the 
people of any country will accept a more 
valuable or convenient currency when con- 
ditions warrant. Money values are finally 
set by people, not governments. Cigarettes 
were money in Germany in 1945-48, Beaver 
skins, tobacco, and wampum were American 
money in colonial times. The dollar sign 
is an abbreviation not for U.S. currency but 
for pesos, which were legal tender here until 
1857. The dollar did not become almighty 
overnight. 

Nor is it almighty now. There was a 
period—roughly from the 1930's to the 
1950's—-when it was beyond question the 
world’s most desired currency. But since 
then enough questions have been asked 
about the dollar, especially in Europe, to cast 
a deep shadow over its supremacy. 

What Europeans think of our money Is 
not just another problem of US. prestige 
or “image” ta be handled by the Voice of 
America. The dollar’s valuation abroad must 
ultimately reflect—and be reflected in—its 
real value at home; there is a real if round- 
about connection between a London gold 
auction and an Indiana payday. To explore 
that connection will help suggest policies 
for the dollar that can answer Europe's ques- 
tions and serve American interests as well. 

American monetary experience has been 
a little different from Europe's, As Dr. 
Arthur Nussbaum points out in his “A His- 
tory of the Dollar.“ Americans have been 
more ingenious and more experimental with 
their money, and less in awe of the millennial 
mystique of gold. Americans were the first 
Western people to experiment successfully 
with paper money, not the least reason being 
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that Benjamin Franklin was in the printing 
business, wanted the contract to make Penn- 
sylvania’s paper money and wrote a well- 
considered guide for its use. What Ameri- 
cans always wanted was a useful and plenti- 
ful money, not money for its own sake. 
There has always been a utilitarian candor 
about American money and the public atti- 
tude toward it. The first of the paper conti- 
nentals“ (which became a synonym for 
worthlessness) bore the ‘engaging motto, 
“The Issue Is in Doubt.“ Nor would “In God 
We Trust.“ now stamped by law—since 
1955—on all our coins, seem the ideal mone- 
tary slogan. 

The European experience has been longer 
and sadder. The hold of gold on Europeans— 
notably French peasants—bespeaks their in- 
herited knowledge that no government can 
long be trusted with money, neither a coin- 
clipping king nor an inflating parliament. 
Whether the cynical European or the 
euphoric American view of money is truer 
to the facts of politics, especially future 
politics, is a nice question. At any rate, 
these separate experiences have now merged 
in a common set of problems which will re- 
quire a common monetary doctrine—if not 
a common money. 

The dollar first became an important in- 
ternational currency after the Civil War, 
when our thriving exports and our need for 
foreign capital made It possible and desir- 
able for us to tie the dollar to the old “gold 
standard.” This archtype of world mone- 
tary order was maintained and managed 
by London bankers for the health and growth 
of world trade. World War I and the de- 
pression of 1929-39 brought this orderly sys- 
tem to an end. The pound itself cut loose 
from gold in 1931. The dollar did not en- 
tirely cut loose; instead F.D.R. nationalized 
all the gold in the United States. From that 
day to now, gold is used for almost nothing 
but settling debts between national govern- 
ments. American citizens—unlike French- 
men and many others—can’t own it at all, 
except to adorn their fingers, ear lobes or 
teeth. And most of them don't care. 

It was World War II that made the dollar 
virtually almighty among currencies. There 
were two reasons. First, the postwar United 
States enjoyed a virtual monopoly of undam- 
aged productive facilities so that dollars 
could buy things other currencies could not. 
Second, the U.S. policy of buying and selling 
gold at $35 an ounce had proved a stable 
factor amid prewar and wartime monetary 
chaos, and had brought about half of all the 
gold in the world to the United States. This 
omnipotence lasted until the early 1950's, 
when both monopolies were undermined. 

Our monopoly of productive facilities 
was undermined—thanks in part to Mar- 
shall aid but also to some strict European 
money management—when Europe re- 
covered and began competing successfully 
with U.S. exports. Our control of gold was 
undermined—thanks in part to lax US. 
money management—when the United States 
began running a series of deficits in Its bal- 
ance of payments. Again, most Americans 
didn't care very much. In 1958, these bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits began showing 
up in the form of massive losses of U.S. 
gold. This drain of gold has not stopped. 

The U.S. balance of payments is 
what we owe (unfavorable) or are owed 
(favorable) after all that we have spent, 
lent, and invested abroad is set against all 
that foreign countries have spent, lent, and 
invested here. If this balance is unfavorable 
year after year (as ours has been, except for 
1957, every year since 1950), and is not re- 
versed, it leads to the nearest equivalent of 
bankruptcy that can overtake a sovercign 
nation; namely, exchange controls. That 
would mean U.S. Government rationing of 
all dollars going in and out of our coun- 
try and thus control of all our foreign 
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trade, travel, and investment, with many 
unpleasant internal consequences. 

This form of bankruptcy can be fore- 
stalled so long as a country has enough gold 
(or convertible currencies) to sell against 
its unfavorable balance of payments. That 
is what we've been doing since 1958. But 
nobody has enough gold to do that forever. 
It is a strange experience for Americans, 
after years of monopoly, to be reminded 
that foreign accounts must balance some- 
how. One high New Frontier official, when 
he got the idea, is said to have remarked, 
“I see: we have to pay our debts to foreign- 
ers, even if not those we owe to ourselves.” 

Alas, the distinction is not that easy. It 
is worth recalling what led to our enormous 
gold losses of recent years, and the flight 
of short-term capital that accompanied 
them. The year 1958 brought a sudden U.S. 
recession, and a consequent deficit in the 
U.S. Government's domestic budget (not 
to be confused with our balance of pay- 
ments abroad) of a whopping $12.4 billion, 
This shocked many important Europeans. 

What shocked them still more was to 
observe that despite this recession, U.S. 
prices and wage costs did not go down at 
all, It looked as though nothing, neither a 
business-minded Government nor a $124 
billion recession, could stop the steadily 
growing inflationary influence in the U.S. 
economy. If so, the U.S. economy had be- 
come incapable of the structural corrections 
essential for competitive power in trade. 
Although the power and usefulness of dol- 
lars in world trade still overshadows gold's, 
the universal confidence the dollar once en- 
joyed moved closer to the stark fact of its 
gold convertibility. Aud that will last only 
as long as our supply of gold. 

The United States could, of course, restore 
its balance-of-payments position at once. 
It could call home all its oversea forces, stop 
foreign aid and investment and otherwise cut 
back its world political commitments to those 
of a second-class power. Even if the dollar 
should then rise technically in foreign ex- 
change markets, that would be small rec- 
ompense for the loss of political confidence 
that such a retreat would cause throughout 
the Wetsern World. 

The alternative solution is wiser and safer: 
to increase the difference between our ex- 
ports (about $20 billion last year) and our 
imports (about $15 billion)—chiefly by in- 
creasing our exports. To make this possible, 
the United States must demonstrate control 
of its domestic price level, and its ability 
to grow without the illusory aid of “creep- 
ing inflation.” This demonstration will re- 
quire two steps, 

The first is a balanced Government budget 
for 1962-63. It is no accident that a decade 
of balance-of-payments deficits climaxed a 
longer period of domestic budgetary deficits 
(25 in the last 32 years). The Kennedy 
budget for fiscal 1963 promised a slight sur- 
plus but the promise grows more doubtful 
as 1962 wears on. Much as the statement 
would surprise such hard-money stalwarts 
as Andrew Jackson and Grover Cleveland, 
one wing of Kennedy's advisers says that 
“the Democrats never won an election on a 
balanced budget.” But if the Government 
eannot control its own expenditures, the 
fear or fact of infiation remains real and 
industry Is less able to earn the pounds, 
francs, and marks—or gold—that foreigners 
must be paid In, The first party to install 
exchange controls is not likely to win many 
elections either. 

The second essential step is up to Ameri- 
can business and labor, who are directly 
responsible for industrial costs. It is now 
high time that prices, and perhaps also 
profits for the sake of investment, began to 
share more of the gains—hitherto chiefy 
commanded by wages—from our general in- 
creases in industrial productivity. The cur- 
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rent steel negotiations are a test of this 
sharing. As Arthur Goldberg has said, the 
U.S. balance of payments wasn't even an 
issue in the last (1959) steel wage contract; 
but this time it is—or should be—the cen- 
tral “national interest" issue. Only if in- 
dustrial prices (of which steel is the leader) 
are low at home can they be genumely com- 
petitive abroad. 

Unemployment, and the sluggishness of 
the current recovery, are the two chief ex- 
cuses for higher Federal budgets and in- 
dustrial wage cos Neither is a good 
enough excuse. Some kinds of unemploy- 
ment, including much of ours, are better 
cured by lower wages than by higher. 

Only if we can control our Federal budget 
and our industrial costs can we reasonably 
expect the needed increase in U.S. exports 
over the next few years. The export pro- 
motion campaign launched by Secretary of 
Commerce Luther Hodges will of course be 
helpful in this aim; but competitive values 
are the sine qua non. We need only a 10- 
percent or 15-percent increase in our ex- 
ports to achieve equilibrium in our balance 
of payments, an objective which the ad- 
ministration hopes to achieve by the end of 
1963. The hope is plausible but by no means 
sure. The need is beyond question. 

Meanwhile our “money managers,” the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, have 
shown a strong grasp of the problem and 
have taken all the subsidiary steps toward 
balance within their power, They have 
moved in on interest rates in such a way as 
to curb the fiight of short-term capital 
abroad without making long-term capital 
too expensive for internal borrowing and ex- 
pansion. They have “tied” almost all our 
foreign aid to the purchases of U.S. exports. 
They have arranged a system of close col- 
laboration with European money managers. 
They have persuaded other NATO members, 
especially Germany, to buy more arms in the 
United States and to prepay some of their 
dollar debts. They have even gone into the 
foreign exchange markets and a London gold 
pool in order to conduct counterraids against 
speculators against the dollar. But the more 
they do these subsidiary things, the better 
they realize that a reliable balance of U.S. 
payments cannot be reached unless the U.S. 
economy keeps control of its costs and im- 
proves its competitive power in world mar- 
kets. 

Such are the stern realities of the world 
position of the dollar. It is still the key cur- 
rency, “the sun around which other curren- 
cies revolve" (as West Germany's Economics 
Minister Erhard calls it). But unless it 
stays so, and keeps the revived rivalry of 
gold in its place, the Western system of ex- 
panding trade and free payments could go 
into another decline or even collapse. 

Even when we get our own payments back 
in balance, the fight for an orderly inter- 
national money system will not be entirely 
won. We may face what Sir Oliver Franks 
and others have warned against, a “liquidity 
crisis,” meaning that one or more nations 
will always be in balance-of- payments 
trouble under the present monetary system. 
For example, if we should tip the balance- 
of-payments scales sharply in our favor, then 
Europe could again grow short of gold and 
dollar reserves, enough to bring the mark, 
pound, and franc under pressure. Is there 
not enough reserve money in the world to 
enable Europe and America to thrive at the 
same time? Can one feel flush only at the 
other’s expense? 

This problem, although as yet more the- 
oretical than real, has already elicited some 
Ingenious solutions. Some would change 
the basic nature of the International Mone- 
tary Fund; others would return to the full 
gold standard at a higher gold price. Our 
money managers think they have antici- 
pated it by their recent negotiations of a $6 
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billion increase in national drawing rights 
“in the International Monetary Fund. They 
count on their increasingly close collabora- 
tion with European central bankers to as- 
sure monetary order through skillful man- 
agement of the leading currencies. Their 
management so far incites confidence be- 
cause they are committed to the mainte- 
nance of the system of expanding competi- 
tive trade and free payments so painfully 
built since World War II. They know that 
this system depends on a strong dollar, and 
none of them, Americans or Europeans, wili 
sleep well until they see US. exports rise 
and conquer the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

This competitive test of our money is the 
only one that promises greater real prosperity 
for the West and the whole world. It is the 
first step toward any new international 
monetary order. Once taken, it will have 
earned us time to rethink the problem of 
better international payment machinery and 
the role of gold therein. 

Can human money managers, however co- 
operative, ever replace gold's ancient magic 
and certainty? Some of them think so; yet 
few want to expunge it entirely from the 
world monetary scene. Gold's hold on man 
may be irrational—“a barbarous relic” in the 
words of that “proud destroyer” of the old 
gold standard, John Maynard Keynes. It 
nevertheless provides a hard recourse from 
official currencies for people who have reason 
not to trust their governments, and is there- 
fore a check on what any government can 
get away with. When the ideal currency ar- 
rangement is worked out between the United 
States and gold should have a place 
in it. It will be the sign that the Atlantic 
governments do not fear their own people. 
and are strong enough to make room for 
distrust as well as hope. 


Revenue Act of 1962 


SPEECH 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10650) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a credit for investment in certain depreciable 
property, to eliminate certain defects and 
inequities, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Chairman, in ac- 
cordance with a motion made by Mr. 
Mitts in relation to the Revenue Act of 
1962, granting general leave to extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, I wish to submit the following state- 
ment: 

When the Revenue Act of 1962, H.R. 
10650, was debated on the floor last week, 
I was unavoidably absent. On a motion 
to recommit, I had a general pair with 
Congressman ANDREWS, of Alabama, and 
on final passage I was not paired. 

I wish to state at this time that if I 
had been present, I would have voted 
ves“ on the motion to recommit and 
would have voted no“ on final passage. 

I believe that there are too many in- 
equities in this bill in its present form 
and I am unequivocably opposed to this 
legislation, 


1962 
Tribute to a Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr, Speaker, 
there have been many excellent tributes 
written in regard to the historic orbital 
flight and personal achievement of Col. 
John Glenn. America, today, can point 
to this tremendous achievement and be 
proud, proud not only of the scientific 
victory but proud also of Americans like 
Colonel Glenn who stood recently be- 
fore a joint session of Congress and 
humbly said, “I still get a hard-to-de- 
fine feeling inside when the American 
flag goes by.“ 

One of the finest tributes I have read 
concerning Colonel Glenn was written 
by my friend and colleague, the Honor- 
able Frank BECKER, of the Third Con- 
gressional District of New York. His 
article appeared in the April issue of the 
American Legion magazine, Oceanside, 
N.Y., and I am happy to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House. 

The article follows: 

'TRIBUTE To A HERO 
(By P.C.O. FRANK BECKER) 

America has a new hero. And what a 
hero. 

I have been somewhat annoyed over the 
years with our young people when they 
seemed to hero-worship loose-living movie 
Stars, swivel-hipped singers, and a variety of 
other “heroes” with questionable credentials, 
but now the Nation has a new hero who has 
captured the imagination and admiration 
of young and old alike, In fact, we have 
seven heroes. 

As Astronaut John Glenn sat in his cap- 
sule atop the Atlas missile, each of us 
vicariously shared his apprehension. Figur- 
atively, each of us shared the cabin with 
him as he orbited the earth, and what a 
wonderful feeling of exhilaration we ex- 
perienced when we learned that he was safe- 
ly aboard the recovery ship. 

It was a great day for America. 

Besides the immense pride I have in our 
Nation's scientific achievement, I have a 
warm feeling of pride about the kind of man 
Colonel Glenn is. As a dedicated husband 
and father, as a man of religious conviction, 
as a dedicated patriot, as a hardworking 
member of our Armed Forces, as a man of 
modesty and humility who shared the spot- 
light with other members of the space team, 
Colonel Glenn personifies the best in Amer- 
ican manhood. 

I have become increasingly concerned over 
the years that patriotism and honor of the 
American flag have been on the wane. The 
feeling seems to be that this kind of senti- 
mentality is “old fashioned" and has no 
Place in our sophisticated society today. I 
am most happy to report that Colonel Glenn 
is an “old fashioned” American, In appear- 
ing before Congress, this steel-nerved ma- 
Tine sald he was glad to see that pride in 
our country and its accomplishments are not 
& thing of the past. He said, “I still get a 
hard-to-define feeling inside when the flag 
goes by and I know you do too. Today, as 
I rode up Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
White House and saw the tremendous out- 
pouring of feeling on the part of so many 

of people, I got that same feeling. 
Let us hope that none of us ever loses that 
Teeling,” 
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I jumped to my feet with my fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress and cheered. I, too, hope 
that Americans will never lose that feeling. 

Later, our space hero matter-of-factly told 
a congressional committee in response to a 
question, that he had made his peace with 
God years before he was launched into space. 

“I feel we should live all our lives every 
day as though that were going to be the last 
day. Now, I fall so far short of this every 
day that it is pitiful, but we come back and 
keep trying the next day anyway. 

“But * * * my religion is not a fire engine, 
and not something that I call on in an emer- 
gency, and then put God back in the wood- 
work in His place at the end of a partic- 
ularly stressful period. 

“We try to live every day as best we can, 
and I think that is the way. I would say 
the same thing happened on the [space] 
mission, My peace had been made with my 
Maker for a number of years, and so I have 
no particular worries along that line.“ 

Here, indeed in John Glenn, America has 
a real hero, One we hope all our young 
people will try to emulate. 

Friendship 7's triple orbit the earth 
was the high point of a monumental effort 
which has been going on for many years. 
Successful performance of the Atlas missile 
in 1957 was an important milestone. Effort 
has been intensified since 1959 when the as- 
tronauts were selected and began their 
training, 

Now that we have accomplished this im- 
portant objective, Khrushchev has said that 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
should cooperate in our space efforts. Isn't 
it strange that similar offers made previously 
by Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy fell 
on deaf ears In the Kremlin? If the Soviets 
have, in fact, orbited a man around the 
earth, why didn’t Khrushchey make his gen- 
erous offer to share space data then? Now 
that he feels we might have some valuable 
information from which the Soviets would 
benefit, Khrushchev puts away his club and 
dangles his “carrot” before the West. 

I hope our country will not be gullible 
enough to be duped into giving the Soviets 
any of our hard-won space information. 


To Amend the Peace Corps Act 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 10700) to amend 


the Peace Corps Act. 

Mrs. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that due to circumstances beyond 
my control, I was unable to be present on 
April 3, durihg the debate, to register 
my strong support for the continuation 
and expansion of the Peace Corps. 

The overwhelming vote by the Mem- 
bers of this body for the Peace Corps is 
testimony to the growing body of its 
friends in the House. We are pleased 
to join the continuing chorus of approval 
from abroad by the people of those coun- 
tries who have received these voluntary 
ambassadors of good will. The record of 
this program in its first year has been 
excellent. Its aims, its operations, its 
administration, its personnel, all reaffirm 
the wisdom of its establishment. It re- 
minds us that new approaches to inter- 
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national understanding and cooperation 
can be fruitful and serve jointly the best 
interests of the United States and peo- 
ples abroad. 


Farm Bill Lobbyists on Federal Payroll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, further 
proof that the administration is convert- 
ing the Department of Agriculture into 
a giant lobbying organization is provided 
by these news stories from the Chicago 
Tribune. 

The first one appeared in the April 5 
issue. It quotes the President in words 
which amount to an invitation for ASC 
committeemen to wink at the law: 
SHuMAN Raps LOBBYING aT U.S, EXPENSE— 

Heap or Farm BUREAU PROTESTS To KEN- 

NEDY 


(By Russell Freeburg) 

WASHINGTON, April 4.—Charles Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, today protested to President 
Kennedy the use of taxpayers’ money to 
propagandize the administration’s farm bill 
on Capitol Hill through part-time Depart- 
ment of Agriculture employees. 

Shuman estimated the cost of the opera- 
tion at $75,000. He charged it was an im- 
proper use of Government funds. 

The part-time employees, paid 840 to $50 a 
day plus expenses when on the job, are 
State chairmen and committeemen of the 
Agricultural Stabilization Committee. They 
were brought to town by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman. Most of them ar- 
rived by air Monday night for a 2-day stay. 

KENNEDY ADDRESSES GROUP 


Kennedy talked to the group this morn- 
ing on the White House lawn, While ac- 
knowledging in his speech that the group 
is prohibited by law from lobbying, he at 
the same time urged them to visit Members 
of Congress, 

“While you are prohibited by custom and 
law, quite rightly, from involving yourselves 
in any particular agricultural program, or 
recommending it, or lobbying it, neverthe- 
less we do value very highly the communi- 
cation which goes from here to you because 
you are our most direct link with the farm- 
ers themselves, Kennedy said. 

We hope you also will see the Members of 
Congress and acquaint them and the Sena- 
tors. We don't want them to be, as the Sec- 
retary said, lonesome. 

SECRET LEAKS OUT 


The President was a bit behind the Agri- 
culture officials. Many of them yesterday 
trooped to Capital Hill to see Congressmen 
about backing the administraiton farm bill, 
The day also included a briefing by Free- 
man and a cocktail party thrown by the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. 

The Agriculture Department made no an- 
nouncement of the 2-day session, which did 
not become known outside of official circles 
until last night. Shuman charged Freeman 
with attempting to hold the meeting in 
secret. 

In his telegram to Kennedy, Shuman said: 
“We protest as improper the use of public 
funds for paying travel and per diem ex- 
penses of State ASC committeemen at a secret 
meeting, called in Washington by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. One apparent purpose 
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of the meeting was to develop a propaganda 

campaign and to lobby Members of Congress 

in support of the administration farm bill. 

Even if they had paid their own expenses, 

organized lobbying by Government employ- 

ees is a dangerous and deplorable practice.” 
FIRST SINCE 1930'S 

Shuman called the operation, “The latest 
exercise of the administration's rather 
frightening technique of using Federal 
funds and Federal employees to promote 
Federal programs and even proposed legisla- 
tion for Federal programs.” 

The ASC meeting was the first held in 
Washington since the 1930's. Agriculture of- 
ficials toid reporters they were brought here 
to have them get acquainted with the De- 
partment's problems. Men leaving the 
briefing by Freeman said, however, that the 
Secretary told them in effect to get out and 
sell the adminilstration's farm program. 


This news story is from the April 4 
issue; 

Nick TAXPAYERS ron FARM LOBBY 
(By Russell Freeburg) 

WASHINGTON, April 3.—A band of part- 
time Government employees paid $40 to $50 a 
day and treated to cocktails by the National 
Farmers Union have been brought to town 
by Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
to crusade for the administration's farm bill 
on Capitol Hill. 

The shock troop are the 175 State chair- 
men and committeemen of the Agricultural 
Stabilization Committee, most of whom ar- 
rived here by alr Monday night for a 2-day 
stay. 

TAXPAYER GETS IT IN NECK 


After a hard day of briefings and tramping 
through the Halls of Congress today most of 
the group attended a 2-hour cocktail party 
thrown by the Farmers Union at the Conti- 
nental Hotel in the shadow of the Capltol's 
dome. More of the same is scheduled for 
tomorrow. 

The Farmer's Union, a strong backer of 
the farm policies of President Kennedy, 
picked up the liquor tab, but taxpayers will 
foot the rest of the bill. The operation 
could cost taxpayers $50,000, or more, when 
the Treasury finishes paying travel, hotel, 
meal allowances, and printing expenses in 
addition to the per diem compensation. 

With most of the operation an airlift, to- 
tal travel costs would be around $16,000, at 
$150 a man. Round trip air fares (tax free) 
from California are $330; Hawail, $708; 
Dallas, Tex., $175, and Chicago, $87. Per 
diem compensation for 2 days here and 2 
days of travel time would total around $30,- 
000. Hotel rooms in Washington run from 
$8 to #20 a day. 

IT’S SELL PROGRAM OR ELSE 


The meeting was the first to be held in 
Washington for the ASC since the New Deal 
days of the 1930's. 

R. E. Leonard, press assistant to Freeman, 
described a morning briefing to the group 
as a get-acquainted affair, but ASC men 
leaving the meeting said Freeman told them 
in effect to get out and sell the adminis- 
tration farm program or they might not have 
any program to administer. 

Shortly after the meeting, the chairmen 
and committeemen began turning up in con- 
gressional offices to plug for the administra- 
tion farm bill. Other Congressmen reported 
appointments for tomorrow * * . 

Freeman timed the propaganda operation 
correctly, lawmakers said, since the full Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee started do-or-die 
executive sessions on the bill Monday. The 
House committee started them today. 

The State ASC officials, who Leonard said 
are paid $40 to $50 a day when on the job. 
run the stabilization operation on the local 
levels. They are political appointees. Under 
them are 130,000 to 140,000 county and town- 
ship committeemen. 
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The State officials displayed Government 
printed propaganda material today that has 
been handed out around the country. In- 
cluded was a handy packet of 16 cards that 
contained notes for a lecture on the Ken- 
nedy administration farm bill, On the cards 
were such phrases as “Government costs must 
be cut, “farm income is unfairly low,” “use 
of abundance has limits,” and “CCC (Com- 
modity. Credit Corporation) stocks will be 
cut if quotas rejected.” Arguments against 
an opposition program advocated by the 
American Farm Bureau were outlined in 
other material. 


Discrimination by Private Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am including 
herewith a survey report made by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
to determine the extent of religious dis- 
crimination by social clubs in the United 
States. 

The report is quite revealing, and 
points up a practice which should cer- 
tainly not exist in these United States. 

The report follows: 

DISCRIMINATION BY PRIVATE CLUBS 


In November 1956, ADL’s national com- 
mission considered the problem of discrim- 
ination by private clubs and adopted the fol- 
lowing policy statement: 

“Discriminatory practices by social, fra- 
ternal, and ritualistic organizations are the 
concern of the Anti-Defamation League. 
However, no action shall be taken at the 
present time with respect to such practices 
except where such organizations are im- 
portant centers of community influence and 
power.” 

Thereafter, acting within the framework 
of this policy, ADL rarely involved itself in 
complaints about or problems concerning 
private club discrimination, acting only in 
exceptional instances where a particular club 
translated its prejudice into economic or 
housing discrimination. 

No program was developed by ADL with 
respect to the vast numbers of private clubs 
which it is believed bar Jews, which have no 
reasonable basis for so discriminating and 
which are not “important centers of com- 
munity influence and power.” 

Because of increasing expressions of opin- 
ion (particularly after the West Side Ten- 
nis Club incident of 1959) that our con- 
cern" with discriminatory clubs should be 
expressed more directly and energetically, the 
question of ADL policy came before the 
national commission once again in Decem- 
ber 1959. 

Prior to this national commission meet- 
ing, 16 ADL regional advisory boards and 
committees had considered the problem and 
made recommendations running the gamut 
from reaffirmation of the policy restricting 
ADL action to “important centers of com- 
munity influence and power” to the recom- 
mendation that ADL ought to act against 
discrimination by all private clubs. Three 
ADL groups believed that the restrictive pol- 
icy was adequate while the other 13 urged 
varying degrees of change. 

Following joint deliberation by the na- 
tional civil rights, program and community 
service committe2s, the national commis- 
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sion adopted the following statement as pol- 
icy of the Anti-Defamation League (Decem- 
ber 1959) : 

“Discriminatory practices by social, frater- 
nal and ritualistic organizations are the con- 
cern of the Anti-Defamation League. How- 
ever, the degree of concern and action, if any, 
varies in relation to the nature of the pri- 
vate club. 

„A. As to membership selectivity based on 
religion by religious organizations, the Anti- 
Defamation League has no concern. 

B. As to those organizations which are 
important centers of community influence, 
and 

“C. As to service organizations, the con- 
cern of the Anti-Defamation League shail 
manifest itself in the creation bf a program 
designed, in a general sense, to educate 
against and eliminate such discrimination, 

D. In the case of all other private clubs, 
the ADL staff may conduct factfinding and 
research in order to determine the existence 
and nature of discriminatory practices and 
to recommend a program for the considera- 
tion of and approval by the ADL.” 

In January 1961, the discriminations sub- 
committee of the national civil rights com- 
mittee approved a plan by the staff (in ac- 
cordance with section D of the above 
policy) to study the extent of discrimina- 
tlon by clubs in the United States. 

The study has been completed and a copy 
of the report is attached. Although only 
quantitative in nature, the report reveals 
that religious discrimination by clubs in the 
United States is extensive. We found that 
67 percent of all the clubs which were ex- 
amined practiced religious discrimination; 
this suggests a serious failure on the part of 
the American community, at the social level, 
to accept individuals on the basis of indi- 
vidual worth and merit, 

Certainly, the results of the ADL study 
make it evident that the extent of discrim- 
ination against Jews by clubs is far greater 
than the levels of discrimination against 
Jews that we have found in education, em- 
ployment, housing, and public accommoda- 
tions—the traditional areas of civil rights 
concern. 

Furthermore, if the thesis is accepted that 
many prestige clubs are power structures 
that influence greatly the political and eco- 
nomic life of the community, then the fact 
that 60 percent of the prestige clubs in 
ADL's study discriminate against Jews may 
have serious implications for the Jewish 


group. 

Finally, the study indicates that one con- 
sequence of the development of the insti- 
tution of the “Christian club" has been the 
emergence of the “Jewish club.” ‘The fact 
that almost 8 percent of the clubs examined 
in our study were “Jewish clubs” which dis- 
criminated against Christians Is eloquent 
testimony to the further institutionallzation 
of religious prejudice. When, as, and if the 
Jewish community relations agencies con- 
clude that the problem of the Christian 
club” merits their attention, they will in- 
evitably have to cope with the other side of 
the coin; namely, the “Jewish club.” 

‘This report, then, complies with the com- 
mission request to the staff to complete a 
study and suggests the need of “* * * a 
program for the consideration of and ap- 
proval by the ADL.” At the present time, 
because of policy, there is little emphasis in 
ADL materials on the problem of private club 
discrimination. Indeed, the most effective 
educational job that has been done on the 
question of discrimination against Jews by 
private clubs is a recent film, “The Chosen 
People,” which was produced by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men. 

The completion of the ADL study poses 
two queries: 

ie Shall the ADL create an educational 

designed generally to educate 
ep and eliminate discrimination by 
clubs? — 
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2. If the answer to query No. 1 is in the 
affirmative, then shall the ADL include in 
such an educational program the so-called 
“Jewish clubs“ which discriminate against 
Christians? (With respect to this question, 
it may be observed that when ADL formu- 
lated its policy with respect to college 
fraternities, it did so in a statement that 
placed the ADL in opposition to all discrim- 
inatory “fraternities, including the Jewish 
group.) 

A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS DISCRIMINATION BY 

SOCIAL CLUBS 

Discriminatory practices by social clubs, 
long recognized as a pervasive pattern among 
proverbially gregarious Americans, was dra- 
matically and publicly challenged last sum- 
mer by the U.S. Attorney General and sev- 
eral other important public figures who re- 
Signed from the Metropolitan Club, probab- 
ly the most distinguished club in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In the spring of 1959 Dr. Ralph Bunche 
Publicly challenged the action of the West 
Side Tennis Club in Forest Hills, N. v., for 
refusing membership to his son. The club 
is the scene of the most important national 
and international tennis matches held in 
the United States, 

In 1956, the Anti-Defamation League pub- 
licly challenged the tax exemption of the 
Merchants Club, which, as a social club, 
barred Jews, and for tax advantages called 
itself a business club. 

In 1955, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, invited 
to speak at a community Brotherhood Week 
function in Lancaster, Pa., canceled her ap- 
pearance at the last moment. She found 
that the club at which the meeting was to be 
held barred Jews from membership and as 
guests at all other times. 

Why these public challenges? Clubs which 
discriminate on religious and racial grounds 
have traditionally taken, and won accept- 
ance for, the position that the social club 
is an extension of one’s own parlor. Since 
& man has a right to choose whom he will 
invite into his home, he thus also has the 
rh to choose whom he will admit to his 
club. 

Are these actions then a challenge to the 
right of privacy or a questioning of the na- 
ture of the social or private club? Attorney 
General Kennedy said it was the latter, ex- 
Plaining, that the Metropolitan Club's re- 
Strictive policy, because it kept members 
from inviting certain foreign diplomats into 
the club, created international political 
Tamifications. 

Dr. Bunche took a similar position, He 
contended that the West Side Tennis Club, 
because of its central place in the tennis 
world, was not merely a private sports club, 
but had a quasi-public character. 

In the case of the Merchants Club, the 
ADL came to the same conclusion. It 
showed the club’s social character was mere- 
ly a facade for a business club that was a 
power in the textile industry, In this re- 
Spect it is a representative specimen. 

Business Week magazine in an article on 
Private clubs pointed out that such clubs 
have become the “businessman's castle.” 
Though the businessman may be “socially 
frisked" before he can gain membership, it 
is not the social life but the fact that the 
club is an informal center of power that is 
important to him. 

As for Mrs. Roosevelt, she questioned the 
morality of holding a Brotherhood Week ob- 
Servance in a club that at all other times 
excluded people whom it was willing to ac- 
knowledge as brothers on this one day only. 

Are the positions cited here then a chal- 
lenge to the right of privacy or are they 
indeed a challenge to those who, by their 
insistence upon social exclusiveness, seek to 
obtain or hold economic, political, and other 
Power advantages to which they may other- 
wise not be entitled? 
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Those who issue the challenge say that 
they are concerned only when the right of 
privacy is invoked to the detriment of the 
common good and when it runs counter 
to public policy. They are primarily con- 
cerned with discriminatory clugs that be- 
come important factors in a community's 
or industry’s power structure. They are 
secondarily concerned with clubs which, be- 
cause of their special character, take on 
quasi-public functions; and finally those 
which, because of their positions of prestige, 
tend to foster undemocratic social patterns 
in the general community. 

The Anti-Defamation League generally as- 
sociates itself with the position stated in 
the foregoing paragraph. It arrived at that 
position from its own observations of the 
phenomenon of the discriminatory social 
club and from the sociological researches 
into various aspects of the problem that are 
only now beginning to inform public 
opinion, While there have been depth 
studies of specific communities, notably by 
Dr. Lloyd Warner, Dr. John P. Dean, Floyd 
Hunter and others, there has been no recent 
efort to determine how widespread religious 
discrimination by private clubs is on a na- 
tional scale. This report is intended to 
fill that gap. It is frankly statistical and 
limited to the religious factor. We have 
long known more about the why and how of 
exclusionary practices by clubs than we have 
known about the extent of such practices. 
Before reaching into the new statistics, how- 
ever, it would be well to restate our under- 
standing of the situation. 

Not too many years ago an important 
industrialist explained to the Anti-Defama- 
tion League why he could not readily employ 
Jewish executives in his organization. 

“It is important for our business,” he sald, 
“that our plant managers maintain a cer- 
tain status in their communities. They 
must join the country club and the leading 
city club. Today that's where the big deals 
are discussed and made. They must be 
socially acceptable to the banking and 
business leaders of the town. They must 
be able to maintain a free and easy as- 
sociation with the people who count. If 
we promote Jewish personnel into rey, sensi- 
tive positions, we run the risk of social 
nonacceptability. We avoid this by picking 
someone else.” 

Without judging the moralities, this in- 
dustrialist dealt with the reality that certain 
important social clubs were part of the 
power structure in any given community, 
that the “social” institution. was often in 
fact an economic stronghold, exclusion from 
which must necessarily impede the rise of 
those excluded, 

Looked at from this vantage point, social 
discrimination (ie, discrimination by 
clubs) assumes new dimensions. If the seat 
of power in any community discriminates 
against Jews, it may sound a note that will 
be taken up by others in the community. 
The industrialist will be confirmed in his 
negative view about Jewish plant managers; 
the plant managers in turn will find it more 
expedient not to employ Jewish sub- 
ordinates. Lower echelon civic groups, ears 
„Closely attuned to the not from on high, 
will find sanction for similar exclusions. 
The university, upon whose board of trustees 
sit members of the discriminatory club, will 
not protest a quota system, the fraternities 
will mimic their elders in exclusionary prac- 
tices. Thus may a new generation, while 
still in its formative years, be schooled 
in the ways and benefits of social 
discriminations. 

Clearly, the problems raised by such ex- 
clusionary practices are not only social, but 
more frequently economic, political and 
sociological. The ultimate victim is not the 
man reaching toward the seat of power or 
toward the prestige of upper level social 
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acceptance. Rather it is the youth who 
finds he is barred from job or school 
(and when he is older, from a home) simply 
and solely because he is Jewish. 

Comparatively few of the exclusionary 
clubs are strategic elements in the power 
structure of a community: many more merely 
foster undesirable and undemocratic social 
practices. These latter groups may be only 
minor sources of irritation, singly, but they 
represent in their totality a formidable ex- 
pression of anti-Semitic attitudes. They are 
the result of social and economic forces 
which have been operating on the American 
scene for many decades. They represent the 
attitudes of individual Americans and, in 
that sense signify that education for demo- 
cracy and human relations work still have 
far to go. Only by improving the attitudes 
of individuals can the behavior of the group 
be altered. If a club has a baseless barrier 
against Jews, we must infer a failure in edu- 
cation or at least a need for more. Thus it 
devolves upon human relations agencies, per- 
haps especially Jewish groups, to spearhead 
the kind of positive educational program 
that aims to create positive attitudes. 

Obviously, the Anti-Defamation League 
must be concerned with the irrational ex- 
clusion of Jews from clubs which by reason- 
able test are secular in purpose and program. 
For such exclusions represent a philosophy 
of racism. It not only gratuitously wounds 
the “outs,” but it nurtures and reinforces in 
the minds of the ins“ the notion that Jews 
should be shunned. In short, if the primary 
goal of the ADL is the building of sane inter- 
group relations and healthy attitudes, dis- 
crimination by such clubs, however small 
they may be, must be a matter of concern. 
ADL can no more disregard the development 
of anti-Semitic prejudice in the club room 
than in any other facet of our society. 

At the same time, ADL is aware that the 
practices of clubs which bar Jews has had 
its concomitant in the establishment by Jews 
of separate club facilities. Some of these, as 
the statistics on the following pages will 
show, also adopted exclusionary patterns. 

It must be stated as a truism that those 
groups which are organized for clearly reli- 
gious purposes have an unchallengeable right 
to impose religious requirements for mem- 
bership. There can be no question of the 
right of a Newman Club to limit membership 
to Catholics, the men’s club of a temple to 
Jews, the Westminister Fellowship to Presby- 
terlans. By extension, no matter how large 
and potent such organizations may become, 
they cannot be charged with discrimination 
as long as they continue genuine sectarian 
programs. Thus, too, B'nai B'rith, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Epworth League, 
all frankly religious in purpose and orienta- 
tion, are beyond reproach for their sectarian 
membership requirements. 

THE SAMPLE 

To determine the extent of religious dis- 
crimination by social clubs in the United 
States, the Anti-Defamation League surveyed 
& representative list of such clubs which 
could be reasonably termed a national cross 
section. The criterion for selection was 
whether the clubs employed professional 
managers. A list of clubs maintained by a 
group of professionais in the private club 
field was used for the sample. The total 
number of such clubs was 1.332. For pur- 
poses of the study 44 Armed Forces clubs on 
the list were excluded, leaving a balance of 
1,288 clubs with essentially civilian mem- 
berships, 

The 1,288 clubs were situated in 46 States 
and the District of Columbia. Only 4 
States—Alaska, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont—were not represented in the sur- 
vey group which was based on the list. The 
number of clubs in the other States ranged 
from one each in North Dakota and Wyoming 
to 159 in New York State. 
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The clubs on which information was 
sought were broadly of two types. First, city 
clubs which were defined as clubs physically 
situated within cities or towns. There were 
369 such city clubs. In terms of distribu- 
tion among the States, the number of city 
clubs ranged from 1 each in 7 States to 59 
in New York State. 

The second major group on which infor- 
mation was sought was country clubs. 
There were 919 such clubs on the initiation 
of this survey. Country clubs were defined 
as those located in suburban and rural areas 
which had the accoutrements normally asso- 
ciated with country clubs—golf course, ten- 
nis courts, swimming pools, and other sport 
facilities. 

The distribution of the country clubs 
among the States ranged from 1 in each of 
4 States to 116 in the State of New York. 


AIMS OF THE STUDY 


The survey was conducted by the staff of 
the Anti-Defamation League and the tables 
which appear herein are based upon the geo- 
graphic distribution of ADL regional offices 
which worked on the study. 

The first step was to obtain an evaluation 
of the status of each club. Three cate- 
gories were established; (1) high prestige or 
power structure clubs; (2) those which en- 
joyed average acceptance in their com- 
munity; (3) and those which were consid- 
ered of little or no importance. This in- 
formation was obtained by interviewing 
knowledgeable people and polling a cross 
section of community opinion. At the same 
time, an estimate of each club’s membership 
was sought. 

Thereafter, a determination was made for 
each club as to whether it discriminated on 
the basis of religion. 

An identification of “nondiscrimination” 
was made if the club accepted Christians 
and Jews without regard to religion in its 
membership policy and practice. For any 
clubs so identified, no further information 
was sought. 

However, if the club was considered dis- 
criminatory on grounds of religion, it was 
studied further. Such clubs would be iden- 
tified as “Christian” clubs if they either 
barred Jews or had a quota for Jewish mem- 
bership. The reporters were asked to dis- 
tinguish between those clubs that barred 
Jews absolutely and those that admitted 
Jews on a limited basis. 

In the same way, identification was made 
of “Jewish” clubs which either barred Chris- 
tians or had quotas for Christian members. 

Finally, wherever a club was identified as 
a “Christian club” or a “Jewish club,” the 
reporter sought to establish whether the 
restrictions were official (1. e., in the club's 
constitution or bylaws) or unofficial (Le., 
informal, gentlemen's agreements, and 30 
forth.) 

THE FINAL STUDY GROUP 

Of the 1,288 clubs on which information 
was sought data was received on 1,152, or 
almost 90 percent. The remaining 136 in- 
cluded clubs that had gone out of existence, 
or about which, for a variety of reasons, 
information was not avallable. 

The 1,152 clubs about which information 
was obtained were located In 46 States and 
the District of Columbia. Again, only four 
States—Alaska, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont—were not represented. The 1,152 
clubs were distributed from a low of 1 each 
in Nevada, North Dakota, and Wyoming to 
a high of 149 in New York State. 

Of the 1,152 clubs, 349 were city clubs. 
These city clubs were distributed from a 
low of 1 each in Idaho, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, and West Virginia to a high of 43 in 
the State of New York. 

Information was obtained on 803 country 
ciubs which were distributed from a low of 
1 each in Idaho, Nevada, South Dakota, and 
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Wyoming to a high of 106 in New York 
State. 

Table I shows, State-by-State (including 
the District of Columbia), the total number 
of clubs on which information was sought; 
the number of clubs on which information 
was obtained; and a breakdown of the last 
statistic into country clubs and city clubs. 
NATIONAL FINDINGS—CITY AND COUNTRY CLUBS 

COMBINED 

Table I consolidates on a State-by-State 
basis data with respect to the 1,152 clubs 
on which information was received. In 
this table, column 1 reports the total num- 
ber of clubs in each State upon which in- 
formation was obtained. In column 2, this 
figure is broken down, under the heading 
“Status,” into A clubs (prestige or power 
structure); B clubs (average community ac- 
ceptance); and C clubs (little or no com- 
munity significance). Column 3 gives the 
total estimated membership of the clubs 
in each State. Column 4 indicates how 
many of the clubs are nondiscriminatory as 
between Jews and Christians. Column 5 
enumerates “Christian clubs.” This column 
is divided into two parts: (a) clubs that 
have no Jewish members, and (b) clubs 
that have a limitation on Jewish memiber- 
ship. Column 6 treats “Jewish clubs." This 
column, too, is divided into two parts: (a) 
clubs with no Christian members, and (b) 
clubs with a Christian quota. 

Finally, column 7 concerns itself with all 
the clubs listed in columns 5 and 6—that 
is to say, the clubs which had absolute or 
qualified restrictions against Christians or 
Jews. Such clubs were classified in terms 
of whether the restrictions were official (in 
the constitution or bylaws) or unofficial 
(gentlemen's agreements, and so forth). 

1. Of the 1,152 clubs on which sufficient 
information was received for evaluation, 693 
(or 60 percent) were deemed to enjoy top 
status in their communities; 372 clubs in 
the national group (or almost 33 percent 
of the total) have average acceptance in 
their communities, The remaining clubs, 
numbering 87 (or almost 8 percent of the 
national survey group) were evaluated as 
clubs which enjoyed little or no standing 
in their communities. 

2. The total estimated membership of the 
1,152 clubs in the survey group was almost 
700,000. 

3. Of the 1,152 clubs, 371 (or almost 33 
percent) were nondiscriminatory, erecting 
no religious barriers to membership. 

4. Seven hundred and eighty-one clubs (or 
67 percent) practiced religious discrimina- 
tion. 

5. Of the 781 clubs which practiced reli- 
gious discrimination, 691 were “Christian 
clubs” which either barred Jews completely 
or imposed a limitation upon the number of 
Jews that could join. These 691 “Christian 
clubs” represented 88 percent of all the dis- 
criminatory clubs and 60 percent of all clubs 
examined. 

6. Of the 781 discriminatory clubs, 90 were 
“Jewish clubs” which either barred Christian 
membership or imposed limitations upon 
Christians. Thus, the “Jewish clubs” repre- 
sented almost 12 percent of all the discrimi- 
natory clubs, and almost 8 percent of all 
clubs studied. 

7. Of the 691 “Christian clubs,” 555 (or 
about 80 percent) barred Jews completely. 
The remainder, 136 (or about 20 percent), 
limited Jewish membership to small num- 


8. Of the 90 Jewish clubs,” 85 (or about 
$5 percent of the group) barred Christian 
members completely; the other 5 admitted 
Christians in small numbers. 

9. Of the 781 discriminatory clubs, 696 (or 
90 percent) maintained their restrictions 
“unofficlally’"—without religious proscrip- 
tions in their constitutions or bylaws. The 
Testrictive practices of these clubs was car- 
ried out informally through gentlemen's 
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agreements, et cetera. The remaining 85 re- 

strictive clubs were said to maintain their 

restrictions “officilally”—by constitution or 

bylaws. Š 
CITY CLUBS 

Table III reports by State the information 
obtained on 349 city clubs. The same for- 
mat is used in this table as was employed 
in table IT for the combined city and coun- 
try clubs. The findings with respect to city 
clubs follow: 

1. Of the 349 city clubs that were evalu- 
ated, 210 (60 percent) enjoyed top status in 
their cities and towns. One hundred and 
six (more than 30 percent of the city clubs) 
had average acceptance in their communities 
while the remaining city clubs, numbering 
33 (almost 10 percent of all the city clubs) 
were evaluated as groups that enjoyed little 
or no standing in their communities. It 
may be noted at this point that the status 
distribution of the city clubs Is almost iden- 
tical with the status distribution of all city 
and country clubs combined (see finding 
1 under city and country clubs combined— 
table IT). 

2. The total estimated membership of the 
349 city clubs was almost 300,000 or slightly 
less than half of the total estimated mem- 
bership of city and country clubs combined. 

3. Of the 349 city clubs surveyed, it was 
found that 147 (over 40 percent) were non- 
discriminatory, erecting no religious barriers 
to membership. 

4. Two hundred and two city clubs (almost 
60 percent) practiced religious discrimina- 
tion. 

5. Of the 202 city clubs that practiced 
religious discrimination, 186 (or more than 
90 percent of all discriminatory city clubs) 
were “Christian clubs” which either barred 
Jews completely or imposed limitations on 
the number of Jews that could join. It may 
be noted here that discriminatory ‘Christian 
clubs” comprised more than 50 percent of 
all the city clubs examined. 

6. Of the 202 discriminatory city clubs, 16 
were “Jewish clubs”; 14 of these barred 
Christians completely while 2 acccepted 
Christians in small numbers. Thus, Jew- 
ish clubs” represented about 8 percent of all 
the discriminatory city clubs and about 5 
percent of all the city clubs studied. 

7. Of the 186 “Christian city clubs,” 139 
(or about 80 percent) barred Jews com- 
pletely. The other 47 “Christian city clubs” 
limited Jewish membership to small num- 
bers. 

8. Of the 202 discriminatory city clubs, 
183 (or 90 percent) maintained “unofficial” 
restrictions by means of gentlemen's agree- 
ments, and so forth. The remaining 19 dis- 
criminatory city clubs were said to maintain 
their restrictions “officially.” 

9. The 202 discriminatory city clubs were 
analyzed to determine how they were dis- 
tributed in terms of status. We found (see 
table IV) that of the 202 discriminatory city 
clubs, 115 (or 55 percent) were reported as 
“A” groups—that is to say, they enjoyed 
top prestige in the cities and towns where 
they were located. Sixty-three of the dis- 
criminatory city clubs (32 percent) were 
identified as “B” clubs, with average accept- 
ance in their communities. The remaining 
discriminatory city clubs, 24 in number (or 
about 13 percent of the discriminatory 
group) were identified as “O” clubs—that is, 
of little or no consequence in their commu- 
nities. It should be noted that the total 
estimated membership of the discriminatory 
city clubs was over 200,000 representing al- 
most a third of the total estimated member- 
ship of all the clubs we surveyed. 


COUNTRY CLUBS 


Table V reports the information obtained 
on 803 country clubs. Again, the format 
used in this table is the same as was used 
in tables IT and IT. With respect to coun- 
try clubs, we found: 
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1. Of the 803 country clubs evaluated, 483 
(60 percent) were top status clubs. Two 
hundred and sixty-six (33 percent of the 
country clubs) had average acceptance while 
the remaining country clubs, 54 (or 7 per- 
cent), were evaluated as not having signifi- 
cant standing. Again, it is noteworthy that 
the status distribution of the country clubs 
in percentages is virtually identical with the 
status distribution of all city and country 
clubs combined and with city clubs, 

2. The total estimated membership of the 
803 country clubs was over 400,000, or more 
than half of the total estimated membership 
of ali the clubs surveyed. 

3. Of the 803 country clubs surveyed, 224 
(28 percent) were nondiscriminatory, erect- 
ing no religious barriers to membership. 

4. Fiye hundred and seventy-nine country 
clubs (72 percent) practiced religious dis- 
crimination. It should be noted that this 
Percentage figure is appreciably higher than 
the proportion of city clubs (60 percent) 
that used religious criteria. 

5. Of the 579 country clubs that discrimi- 
nate along religious lines, 505 (or 87 percent 
Of all the discriminatory country clubs) were 
“Christian clubs.” It is worthy of note that 
the “Christian clubs“ comprised almost 63 
Percent of all the country clubs in our study 
group. 

6. Of the 579 discriminatory country clubs, 
74 were “Jewish clubs“; 71 barred Christians 
completely, while three accepted Christians 
in small numbers. The “Jewish country 
clubs” represented about 12 percent of all 
discriminatory country clubs and about 9 
Percent of all the country clubs studied. 

7. Of the 505 “Christian country clubs,” 
416 (or about 80 percent) barred Jews com- 
pletely. The other 89 “Christian country 
clubs” (or about 20 percent) limited the 
membership of Jews. 

8. Of the 579 discriminatory country clubs, 
513 (about 90 percent) maintained their 
restrictions “unofficially.” The other 66 
country clubs were reported to have restric- 
tions in their constitutions or bylaws. 

9. The 579 discriminatory country clubs 
Were analyzed for status distribution. We 
found (see table VI) that of the 579 country 
clubs, 352 (60 percent) were “A” groups. 
182 (32 percent) were described as “B” clubs 
With average acceptance in their communi- 
tles while the re discriminatory 
country clubs, 45 in mumber (or 8 percent 
Of the discriminatory group), were identified 
as O clubs. The total estimated member- 
ship of the discriminatory country clubs was 
about 260,000, or somewhat over a third of 
the total estimated membership of all the 
chibs surveyed. 

REGIONAL ANALYSIS 

As we pointed out in our “National Find- 
ings—City and Country Clubs Combined 
(table II) our study of 1,152 clubs revealed 
that 871 (or 67 percent of the national total) 
Practiced religious discrimination. 691 were 
“Christian clubs” that discriminated against 
Jews, while 90 were “Jewish clubs” which 
discriminated against persons of the Chris- 
tlan faith. 

In order to determine whether there were 
any significant regional differences with re- 
Spect to club discrimination, we analyzed 
Our data in terms of five geographical areas, 
ās follows: - 

1. South and Southwest: Alabama, Ari- 
Zona, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
ppl, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 

Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
Elnia. 

2. Far West: California, Colorado, Hawail, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming. 

3. Mid West: Idaho, Minois, Indiana, Iowa, 

Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, 
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4. North Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 

5. New England: Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island. 

Tables VII-XI inclusive present the sta- 
tistical findings regionally in terms of the 
foregoing geographical consolidations. 

1. The regional percentages of discrimi- 
natory clubs are: South and Southwest, 60 
percent; Far West, 58 percent; Mid West, 73 
percent; North Atlantic, 74 percent; New 
England, 68 percent. From these data, it 
appears that discrimination by clubs is sig- 
nificantly higher in the Mid West and North 
Atlantic States than in the other three re- 
gions. 

2. Of the discriminatory clubs in the South 
and Southwest, 91 percent are “Christian 
clubs.” In the Far West the percentage is 
95. In the Midwest, the “Christian clubs” 
comprise 89 percent of all discriminatory 
clubs. In the North Atlantic States and 
New England, the proportions were 81 per- 
cent and 93 percent respectively. 

3. The proportion of Jewish clubs” among 
the discriminatory clubs varies little in four 
regions. In the South and Southwest it is 
9 percent; in the Far West, 5 percent; in the 
Midwest, 11 percent; and in New England, 
7 percent. But in the North Atlantic States, 
19 percent of all the discriminatory clubs 
were “Jewish clubs.” 

THE ATHLETIC CLUBS 

It has long been believed that many major 
city clubs calling themselves “athletic clubs” 
(usually preceded by the names of their home 
cities) show a complete disregard for the 
maxim of fair play. The study provided 
an opportunity to evaluate the long-held 
suspicion that “athletic clubs” in large 
American cities frequently set up religious 
criteria for membership. 

The survey group included 20 “athletic 
clubs” situated in 19 great cities. The total 
membership of these 20 clubs is over 50,000. 
Fourteen of them are regarded as prestige 
groups while six are said to have average ac- 
ceptance in their communities. 

Of the 20 “athletic clubs,” only 5 are 
nondiscriminatory as between Jews and 
Christians. However, of the remaining 15 
clubs, 8 bar Jews completely while 7 im- 
pose a quota upon Jewish membership. 

In short, 75 percent of the city “athletic 
clubs” examined have discriminatory barriers 
against Jewish members. And, contrary to 
the courage so commonly associated with 
athletic activities, these discriminatory clubs 
universally enforce their restrictions “un- 
officially”—that is, by gentlemen's agree- 
ments and the blackball. 

THE PRESTIGE CLUBS 


In order to understand better the poten- 
tial impact upon Jews of club discrimina- 
tion, the data was analyzed with particular 
attention to clubs that were evaluated as en- 
joying maximum prestige in their com- 
munities, 

Of the 1,152 city and country clubs ex- 
amined, 693 (60 percent) were accorded such 
distinction. Of these 693 top American 
clubs, 455 (66 percent) practice religious dis- 
crimination. 

Of the 455 discriminatory clubs, 417 (more 
than 90 percent) discriminate against Jews. 

To recaptitulate in terms of the total 
prestige group of 693 clubs included in our 
study, 60 percent of the prestige group dis- 
criminated against Jews; 5 percent discrimi- 
nated against Christians; and 35 percent were 
nondiscriminatory in terms of religion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Religious discrimination by clubs in the 
United States is extensive and pervasive. 
The fact that 67 percent of all the clubs 
studied practiced religious discrimination in- 
dicates a serious failure on the part of the 
American community, at the social level, to 
accept the individual on the basis of indi- 
vidual worth and merit. 
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2. If the thesis is accepted that many pres- 
tige clubs are factors in the power structures 
which influence greatly the political and 
economic life of the community, then the 
fact that 60 percent of the prestige clubs 
of the United States discriminate against 
Jews has serious implications for the Jewish 
group. 

3. It would appear that the extent of dis- 
crimination against Jews by clubs is far 
greater than the levels of discrimination 
against Jews in other areas such as educa- 
tion, employment, housing and public ac- 
commodations. 

4. A consequence of the development of the 
institution of the “Christian club” has been 
the emergence of the “Jewish club.” The 
fact that almost 8 percent of all the clubs 
studied were “Jewish clubs” that discrimi- 
nated against Christians is eloquent testi- 
mony to the further institutionalization of 
religious prejudice. When, as, and if Jewish 
community relations agencies conclude that 
the problem of the “Christian club” merits 
their attention, they will inevitably have to 
cope with the other side of the coin—the 
“Jewish club.” 


Testimony of Dale Pontius Before Fed- 
eral Communications Commission on 
Chicago TV Programing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Chairman Newton M. Minow, in an 
attempt to upgrade the quality of tele- 
vision programs, has held hearings in 
several cities including Chicago. Among 
those who testified was one of my con- 
stitutents, Dale Pontius. Another con- 
stituent from the University of Chicago 
asked me to secure for him a copy of 
those hearings. When a member of my 
staff attempted to secure this copy he 
was informed: First, they are not avail- 
able except through Ward & Paul at 
a cost of $700; and second, the tran- 
scripts would be available at a public 
reference room. 

Since I am sure that my colleagues as 
well as many of their constitutents are 
interested in this testimony, I am mak- 
ing the part contributed by Professor 
Pontius available through the privilege 
of extension of remarks: 

TESTIMONY OF DALE Pontius, ASSOCIATE PRO- 
FESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, ROOSEVELT 
UNIVERSITY, ON BEHALF OF ROOSEVELT 
Untverstry TEACHERS UNION, APT Locat 
1188, BEFORE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION HEARING ON CHICAGO TV PRO- 
GRAMING 
The Roosevelt University Teachers Union, 

AFT Local 1188, originated a resolution on 

the status of television and radio which was 

adopted by the annual convention of the 

American Federation of Teachers in Phila- 

delphia, Pa., August 14-19, 1961. This reso- 

lution called attention to the fact that 

“television and radio both fall to provide a 

diversity of live music, significant drama, 


imaginative children's programs, and pro- 
terpretation of po- 
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2. Urge its locals to prepare to oppose re- 
newal of licenses of stations which fail to 
present a balanced program in the public 
interest; 

3. Ask Congress to instruct the FCC to 
reexamine Federal laws regulating the in- 
dustry, and to appropriate funds to support 
national and regional networks of educa- 
tional stations; 

4. Urge State and local governments to 
subsidize educational stations; - 

5. Request commercial stations to encour- 
age responsible and intelligent diversifica- 
tion in the commenting on national and in- 
ternational news. 

The failure of the Federal Communications 
Commission to open hearings before grant- 
ing renewal of licenses to two Chicago sta- 
tions has prevented the Chicago community 
from presenting testimony which might have 
some effect in deciding whether these exist- 
ing stations are worthy of renewal of their 
licenses, When stations receive renewals 
without a public hearing, they receive a new 
lease of life to continue as before. Hearings 
with respect to these stations become about 
as useful as downtown coaching after the 
ball game is over. 

Terry Turner, TV and radio critic of the 
Chicago Daily News, summarized the feelings 
of many Chicagoans a few months ago when 
he wrote, “Everybody I know is tired of 
TV. * The industry has not only driven 
away its more thoughtful viewers; it has cor- 
rupted those who remain.” 

The programing of the Chicago com- 
mercial television stations is so inadequate 
that we are unable to consider a remedy 
merely in terms of further time for local 
programs, whether live or filmed or taped. 
If the same influences were to prevail over 
additional local live programs as now domi- 
nate the network programs, there is not 
much of an issue so far as we are concerned. 
If local live programs merely added to the 
prevailing westerns, situation comedies, and 
crime, crime, and more crime, coming in from 
the networks, then the issue becomes for us 
a question of tweedle- dum tweedle-dee. The 
public interest gets lost in the shuffling, and 
the same vacuum of regulation on the part 
of the FCC from the standpoint of program- 
ing continues. 

If, on the other hand, local live programs 
were produced to give an outlet to entertain- 
ment having the merit of high dramatic 
quality, music which was not limited to pop- 
ular music or desiccated segments of clas- 
sical music; if some alternatives to the 
“Three Stooges" and silly animated cartoon 
children's were to be presented, 
then we definitely would favor an increase 
for such programing during prime time, It 
is not the elimination of escapist and broadly 
popular ams that we seek, it is an 
alteration of “the ratio between rubbish and 
treasure that Is really the heart of the issue“ 
to quote Jack Gould of the New York Times 
(New York Times magazine, Jan. 14, 1962, 
p. 15). For us it is impossible to consider 
the problem of local programing except in 
terms of a complex balance, a balance be- 
tween many local interests, and a balance 
with regard to what we are getting on net- 
work programs. 

Furthermore, the timing of programs is 
just as important as a balance in the quality 
of programs, It is the present usurpation 
of prime time from 6:30 to 10:30 where the 
failure of the FCC to exert some control has 
led to the preponderance of rubbish. 

I wish to consider some deficiencies of Chi- 
cago local programing in the area of po- 
litical discussion. There is some excellent 
coverage by Chicago stations of State and 
local politics, both by individual commen- 
tators and by panel-type discussions. In 
the area of national and international af- 
fairs, however, the commercial stations of- 
fer limited spot commentary connected with 
regular news broadcasts, occasionally spe- 
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cial programs, and two after-midnight 
panels. The after-midnight programs often 
are lively, provocative, and challenging. 
Nothing like them goes on during prime 
listening time. Only a limited portion of 
Chicago citizens are night owls. Whatever 
the outside world may think, we are also 
people who live normal lives, most with 
something else to do than to lie in bed early 
Saturday or Sunday mornings. 

Furthermore, with respect to the presen- 
tation of diversified views on programs 
shown during prime listening time, we are 
not getting this. I can illustrate by an ex- 
perience during the last year. Concerned 
about the possible risks of world war be- 
cause of the Berlin situation last summer, 
I spoke to representatives of several Chi- 
cago stations urging that they sponsor re- 
sponsible discussion. The representative of 
one station rejected the contention that it 
had any obligation to put on the views held 
by any minority, unless that minority was 
somewhere within the range of 40 percent 
or more of the population. Another rep- 
resentative did put on a series on Berlin, 
excellent in many ways, but it represented 
largely one view of American diplomacy. 

The presentation of divergent views pre- 
sents some risks, I know, That superb Chi- 
cago columnist for the lovelorn and dis- 
tressed, Ann Landers, had a letterwriter a 
few days ago whose husband got up and 
smashed the television after hearing one 
politician picked apart by an interviewer. 
These are the risks democracy must accept. 
The gains to democracy are great in chal- 
lenging all citizens to a greater awareness of 
the complexities of national and interna- 
tional politics. 

In the area of political discussion of na- 
tional and international issues, regional dif- 
ferences are important. Television and radio 
both offer a great resource for the encour- 
agement of local participants, for the flour- 
ishing of grassroots democracy. With the 
commercial stations offering very little except 
programs coming from Washington and New 
York, the presentation of regional and local 
points of view gets lost. 

May I point out that the educational 
channel 11 also has limitations from the 
standpoint of a free forum. One station 
executive commented in a discussion of their 
problems that the station operates at such 
@ close margin of existence that it cannot 
risk offending a $5 contributor. I am cer- 
tain this was exaggeration. However, even 
there is a homogenizing effect which is the 
result of control by public relations officers 
of contributing universities who often do not 
like to risk having controversial speakers 
from their faculties. 

Some witnesses at these hearings have 
suggested that perhaps a local advisory com- 
mittee might help attain some rectification 
of the imbalance between “rubbish and 
treasure” which we are presently getting. I 
am less confident than they that this would 
be effective. I am afraid they would get 
the same runaround collectively that in- 
dividuals now get between station managers 
and their network supervisors in New York. 
What we need is an FCC which is willing to 
do its job. I was dumfounded, Mr. Com- 
missioner, to hear you remark during the 
“city desk" broadcast on Sunday afternoon, 
that so far as you were aware, there are no 
problems in programing at present, and that 
the situation is satisfactory. I hope these 
hearings have the merit at least of getting 
the Commission out of Its Ivory tower (if an 
neademician may say so). 

There is one brief word I wish to say 
about one thing we do get from local tele- 
Yisioning, and that is with respect to the 
alleged wrestling matches which are shown. 
In view of the public scandals over quiz 
programs, I am unable to understand why 
nothing is done to test the honesty and In- 
tegrity of wrestling bouts. 
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In the area of children's programing, one 
local program that was produced with con- 
siderable skill and competence was “Zoo 
Parade.” That this program should be 
dropped after several seasons of successful 
presentation illustrates the declining in- 
terest the commercial television stations 
have taken in imaginative children’s pro- 
graming. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the Com- 
mission for the opportunity to testify. 
Frankly, I am skeptical of any good result- 
ing from these hearings, as I think it is 
possible for the commercial stations to throw 
in some programs for a few weeks to appease 
the concerns expressed here. They will then 
revert to the same indifference, the same 
runaround that you have had abundantly 
exhibited during the testimony of these 
hearings. Frankly, I look forward to the 
day when the Commission awakes to its re- 
sponsibilities—and if that is impossible—for 
its replacement by members who will meet 
the responsibiilties which an aroused public 
expects. We have the right to expect firmer 
exercise of responsibility by the Commission. 
We have the right to expect the use of the 
sanction of denial of renewal if network sta- 
tions fail to take some action to improve 
the present imbalance in programing. We 
expect the Commission not to be taken in by 
the smokescreen of freedom of the air. 
Former Chairman of the FCC, James Law- 
rence Fly, has recently commented on this 
legal furor: 

“Some network leaders and their propa- 
gandists have set up a verbal barrage about 
the freedom of the air, ie., anyone has the 
right to use the air, just as anyone has the 
right to establish a newspaper, and neither 
the public nor the FCC can abridge that 
right.” (“The Network Bluff,” the Nation, 
Mar. 10, 1962, pp. 210-211.) 

As Mr. Fly says, “The argument is both 
fallacious and a grave public disservice. 
The network leadership takes millions from 
the public airspace. This is only an added 
reason why any indolence and arrogance on 
their part toward the public’s vital interest 
are not to be tolerated. Liberty and respon- 
sibility are essential counterparts,” 

We hope these hearings produce a change, 
and that the Commission will monitor the 
Chicago stations to see that a change sticks. 
We are selling our tremendous birthright for 
a great deal of pottage under present man- 
agement. 


Peter Hackes—Emphasis on the Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last ses- 
sion à group of us in the House called 
upon the administration to implement 
the Hoover Commission's recommenda- 
tion that a unified supply system be es- 
tablished in the Department of Defense. 
Savings for the taxpayers would be tre- 
mendous. Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara has done a splendid service to his 
Nation by making the recommendation 
an accomplished fact, and I was pleased 
to hear Peter Hackes pay tribute to the 
achievement in a recent NBC radio 
broadcast. 

The transcript follows: 

PETER HACKES— EMPHASIS ON THE MILITARY 

From tiny screws one-sixth of an inch 
long to a mighty 60-ton crane, from a 6-cent 
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electronic resistor to giant 4-foot-high radar 
tubes that cost $35,000 apiece, the military 
services buy supplies totaling $3 billion every 
year. 

Until the first of this year, these items— 
clothing, medical supplies, petroleum, con- 
struction supplies, food, tools, and the rest, 
everything but weapons—were bought and 
handed out by each of the services. The 
Alr Force, for example, bought its handker- 
chiefs at one place, the Army another, and 
Marine Corps nosewipes came from still an- 
Other, The same was true in thousands of 
different categories, many of them duplicat- 
ing or just slightly different from items al- 
ready in the inventory of another service. 

To stem the tide, to try to bring order 
out of what had become multibillion-dollar 
chaos, Defense Secretary McNamara has set 
up a single organization to work out a unified 
procurement, management, distribution sys- 
5 It's called the Defense Supply Agency, 

SA. 

Already its Chief, Lt. Gen. Andrew Mc- 
Namara (no relation), says he sees an im- 
Mediate saying to the taxpayers of $250 mil- 
lion a year and it could go higher than that. 
To do it, here are just a few of the actions 
taken by DSA: 

It will shortly close up the Marine Corps 
and Navy clothing factories, all service uni- 
forms to be made at a single installation— 
Saving 81½ million a year. 

DSA saves the taxpayers a half million 
dollars in 3 months merely by buying stand- 
ardized bath towels, combat boots, fatigue 
uniforms, and laboratory smocks for all the 
Services, rather than a different kind for 
each. No longer do the services provide 
seven styles of men’s shoes, now it's only 
three—a saving of $800,000 a year, There 
Used to be 103 kinds of uniform buttons, now 
that's been cut to 37. 

DSA took a close look at the kinds and 
shades of paint belng supplied to the serv- 
ices—promptly cut out 24 percent of them, 
Including a shade called apple blossom pink. 

The food center in Chicago now saves 
$63,000 every 3 months merely by buying 
tea In cartons instead of cans; by buying its 
frozen eggs once a year instead of whenever 
a service needs them. 

The furniture-buying center at Richmond 
has now dropped 72 percent of the items 
it used to carry—it once listed 18 kinds of 
desks—now carries just 4. 

At the moment DSA headquarters is pon- 
dering a request from the medical center 
in Brooklyn. We can save $3 million a year 
say the medics if you will let us substitute 
Miles and miles of surplus 3-inch gauze we 
have for the regulation 4-inch, a large stock 
of 614-inch-long forceps for the now used 
5 inch, and the warehouse full of reddish 
brown and ivory colored beds instead of the 
now standard green beds, The taxpayers 
as well as the sick servicemen will no doubt 
rest more easily. 


H.R. 4222—What It Will Not Do at Three 
Times the Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, peo- 
2 over 65 years of age are being propa- 


into thinking that H.R. 4222, 
the King bill, is a bargain. This is pure 
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hoax. What the King bill will not do 

is very succinctly stated in the following 

article from the Nation's Business April 
issue: 

HEALTH Tax Wovuitp Buy DISAPPOINTMENT— 
MILLIONS IGNORED IN SOCIAL SECURITY PRO- 
POSAL 
Anyone who is depending on the Govern- 

ment. plan to meet health costs for himself 

or his aged relatives through new social se- 
curity taxes faces disappointment. 

The plan would pay at most about 19 per- 
cent of the costs of health care for the aged. 
according to estimates by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The reasons are plain when some vital 
questions about the measure are answered: 

Who would be omitted? 

About 3.5 million of those now 65 and 
older, 

The program will cover only those under 
social security or railroad retirement who 
are at least 65, whether retired and receiving 
cash benefits or working full time. 

What services are omitted? 

The plan would not pay for a physician's 
calls at home, in his office, or in the hospital. 
It would not pay for surgery, dental care, or 
medicine and drugs outside the hospital or 
nursing home, 

What services are provided? 

In any 1 year, the plan would pay for 90 
days’ hospital care, but only after the pa- 
tient had paid $10 a day for the first 9 days 
of his stay. Statistics show that hospital 
stays of 3.8 percent of those 65 and older 
average 1 day; 37.4 percent average 2 to 7 
days; 29.7 percent stay 8 to 14 days; 18.7 
percent stay 15 to 30 days; 98 percent stay 
31 days or longer. The plan would also pay 
for 180 days in a nursing home or 240 visits 
by a visiting nurse. 

What would the plan cost? 

The first full year of operation would cost 
about $1.1 billion, according to HEW esti- 
mates based on a limited sample. Using 
actual claim experience, the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America estimates costs 
at double that figure. The association be- 
lieves costs might eventually reach $6 
to $7.7 billion a year. 

Most of the costs would be met by in- 
creasing both the taxable wage base and the 
tax rate on all workers and employers under 
the programs. The base would be upped 
from $4,800 to $5,200 a year. The rate would 
be increased one-fourth of 1 percent on both 
the employer and the employee. 

Social security taxes will increase 54 per- 
cént by 1968 under present law, even with- 
out the new levy, just to pay cash benefits 
already promised. 

How would the plan work? 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would make contracts with providers 
of health services. These contracts would 
call for reasonable charges, “Reasonable” is 
not defined. 

Is private insurance available? 

The proportion of the aged population with 
health insurance has increased from 26 to 
50 percent in the past 8 years. 

Private initiative and private voluntary 
effort are rapidly devising new methods of 
mass enrollment of the aged in health in- 
surance plans, i 

Under these new techniques each aged citi- 
zen can now buy the kind of guaranteed 
renewable protection best suited to meet his 
own personal and family needs—without 
physical examination. 

In 1970, approximately 21 million persons 
will be C5 or older; 13 million of these, how- 
ever, were aged 55 to 64 in 1900. These new- 
comers to the aged population will retire 
after 15 to 20 years of high-paid employ- 
ment, The vast majority will carry health 
insurance with them into retirement. 
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or 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been necessary that I spend a great deal 
of time in my congressional district how- 
ever, I return to Washington to cast my 
votes, and this week I returned to vote 
on some important measures—among 
them being additional authorization for 
our Peace Corps program—and a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

Included in H.R. 11038, the second 
supplemental appropriation bill, 1962, 
which passed the House yesterday, and 
which I supported, is an appropriation 
of $80 million for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for 
research and development, This in- 
cludes $50 million to increase develop- 
ment effort on the Saturn program, $9 
million for additional vehicle develop- 
ment costs on the Centaur, and $26 mil- 
lion to begin program development of a 
1-million-pound-thrust engine primarily 
for the Nova second stage. While these 
funds will not complete the program on 
these items, it will enable a balanced 
program to be pursued. 

Mr. Speaker, recently it has come to 
my attention that there has been dis- 
tortion from several sources, not alone 
in North Carolina, regarding a vote 
taken in 1959 on an authorization for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, and since this is apparently 
an underhanded method of creating un- 
favorable publicity by distorting the rec- 
ord of those who have supported the 
space program, I welcome this opportu- 
nity to set the record straight since I 
have been included in this campaign of 
distortion, stating that I did not support 
the space program in 1959. 

The statement has appeared in tke 
press that “If Congress had followed Mr. 
Krrcnin in 1959 Colonel Glenn would not 
have orbited the earth yet” also stating 
that I “voted against appropriations for 
the space program.” 

I did not in 1959, or at any other time, 
vote against an appropriation bill for 
the space agency. I have yoted for each 
appropriation bill brought to the House 
of Representatives for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. I 
shall continue to give this program my 
unqualified support. 

I have voted for the authorization bills 
for NASA, with the exception of one, and 
this was not a vote against the space 
program, but a vote against the parlia- 
mentary procedure by which this meas- 
ure was brought to the floor. Many 
Members opposed the bill at this time, 
and I feel sure for the same reason I did, 
the parliamentary way in which it was 
brought up for passage, not under normal 
procedure, but under a procedure known 
as “suspension-of-the-rules” which lim- 
its debate to only 40 mnutes, 20 min- 
utes to each side, and under this pro- 
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cedure, no amendments are allowed to 
the bill. Under this procedure, Mem- 
bers have little knowledge of what is in 
a bill, or what they are called upon to 
vote, except the relative few who helped 
to draft the legislation. It has always 
been my policy on all legislation, what- 
ever the subject, to study the measure 
carefully, listen to full debate on the 
floor, and then cast my vote accordingly. 

‘There are many who oppose this pro- 
cedure of bringing bills to the floor, 
rather than the legislation itself, when 
the full facts are not available. In fact, 
a check of the votes on this particular 
authorization bill indicates that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON, chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee in the House; 
the gentleman from Ohio, MIKE Kirwan, 
chairman of the House Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee; and 
the gentleman from Louisiana, Repre- 
sentative HAU Boccs, the No, 3 man in 
the Democratic leadership, as well as the 
Democratic whip; and other Members of 
the North Carolina delegation, also vot- 
ed against the procedural aspect appar- 
ently for the same reason I cast my vote. 

I have supported our authorization 
and appropriation legislation for military 
and civilian space programs since I have 
been in Congress, and I shall continue 
to do so. But I shall continue to vote 
against suspending the rules and passing 
any bill that comes before the House 
when full and sufficient debate is not 
allowed. 


“What Freedom Means to Me”—Essays 
by Students of Junction School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a very fine group of essays 
on “What Freedom Means to Me.“ 
These essays were written by eighth- 
grade civics students of Junction School, 
District 16, Kansas City, Kans. 

The simple and frank response of 
these boys and girls impressed me with 
the outstanding job that our public 
school teachers are doing of instilling 
principles of democracy in the minds of 
our children. 

Mr. Albert Hinshaw, the teacher of 108 
civics students at Junction School, is an 
outstanding example of the hundreds of 
dedicated educators whom we owe our 
gratitude and support in Kansas and 
the Nation. 

I have asked my staff to choose three 
of the essays from Mr. Hinshaw's class 
to be made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Patricia Smith) 


To me freedom means that I can do what 
I please within certain rights. It means that 
I can write an article about the Government 
in which I live and have it printed without 
being punished. Even if it criticizes the 
Government. 

It also means I can have a voice in Con- 
gress through my Senator or Representative 
that will act for me and the district in which 
I live. 

Freedom means that if I am in my home 
and a policeman comes to the door and 
wants to search my house, I can refuse him 
until he has a search warrant. This is one 
of the reasons I am glad I don’t live in East 
Berlin or in a Communist country, for they 
search and destroy many homes. 

Another thing that freedom means to me is 
the trial by jury. If I am accused of a crime, 
I have the right to a speedy trial by jury. 

Also, I enjoy the freedom as stated in the 
Constitution establishing the three parts of 
the Government. Each one has its own job 
and none of them can operate without the 
other. This way I am safe from being ruled 
by a dictator. 

Freedom means that I can have the right 
to choose my own way of life. To be free in 
America is not as it is in Russia, where, from 
the day you are born you belong to and 
worship the state. 

I can go to the church of my choice, I am 
very glad we do not have the religious per- 
secution as did the Jewish people in Ger- 
many when Hitler was dictator. 

To me, freedom to vote for our President 
is a wonderful thing. It is only too bad that 
all people do not get out and use this free- 
dom, 

Another thing that makes me think free- 
dom is wonderful is being able to know the 
truth about what our Government is doing 
and what other governments are doing 
through the radio, television, and news- 
papers and through groups who get together 
and use their freedom of assembly. 

I would like to close by spelling out the 
word "Freedom": 

F—Is for the freedom I enjoy. 
R—Is for the many races who live in America. 
E—Is for the equality of all people. 
E—Is for free education. 
D—Is for the democratic government of our 
country. 
Os for the right to object without punish- 
ment. 
M- Is for the militia or National Guard 
which protects us. 
WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Andy Ussery) 

Freedom, many of us take for granted. 
This should not be. We might not realize 
it, but we are using our freedom in most 
everything we do. Every day when we talk, 
we don't have to ask or be afraid of what 
we say. We have the right to listen to what 
we please. The freedom of religion is what 
our country was founded on. It is our free- 
dom we hold most dear. We all have the 
right to choose our own church. The free- 
dom of press means that we don't have to 
print or write just what a ruler or dictator 
says for us to write. We print and write just 
what we believe to be true. 

What does freedom mean tome? It means 
going to the movie or to a drugstore for a 
coke without fear of being punished for our 
actions. It is having the chance for an equal 
education, Just to be free should be enough 
to make any of us proud. We have fought 
many times to preserve our freedom and now 
it is threatened again, but I am still proud. 
This is what freedom means to me. 
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WHAT FREEDOM MEANS To Mr 
(By Rita Bower) 


What does freedom mean to us? To an- 
swer this we must know what freedom is. 
The dictionary defines freedom as personal 
and political liberty. When we say personal 
liberty, does that mean we may do anything 
we want to do? Yes, as long as we do not 
harm other people. Freedom insures us of 
being able to live without the fear of being 
dragged from our homes and put into prison 
camps. 

Freedom insures us peace throughout our 
lives. To me freedom is part of my life. 
What it means is not something I can ex- 
press in so many words, but something that 
is felt within my heart. Without freedom 
to do what we know is right, our lives would 
not be worth living. 

Today as our freedom is threatened by 
communism, we must realize what our free- 
dom means to us. We must fight to protect 
our freedom. 


There’s no Doubt the President Is Posi- 
tive in Spending the Peoples’ Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
favorite trick of the radicals to say it 
is a negative approach to call for fiscal 
responsibility, to ask for a balanced 
budget, to protect the peoples’ money. 
I like to believe that the best positive 
policy is one that supports constitutional, 
limited government, that puts the 
peoples’ interest first, that protects our 
economy in order to offer more jobs 
and greater opportunity for all the 
people, that insures the soundness of our 
dollar and preserves the solvency of our 
currency. To do these things is negative 
according to the do-gooders, the social 
planners, the proponents of the welfare 
state who believe the only positive course 
is to make all the people kept subjects 
of the Government. The President is 
proving that he is positive only when it 
comes to spending the peoples’ money. 
Even a casual glance at the record of 
the growth of Federal Government in 
just a little over a year with President 
Kennedy shows the astronomical ascent 
of Federal payrolls, Federal spending, 
Federal controls. The subject is covered 
in the following article from the U.S. 
News & World Report shows the boom 
in Kennedy spending all of which must 
be paid for through the toil and sweat 
of the people, not the Kennedy family 
who are doing handsomely on the Fed- 
eral payroll. 

BuSINEsS Lacs. KENNEDY Acrs—TuHeE 

OUTLOOK 

(A steel settlement without a strike can 
be just the tonic that business needs. As 
high Government officials size up the out- 
look now: If a big union in a big industry 
can restrain its wage demands, a new era in 
labor peace may begin. With a real break 
in the wage-price spiral, industry will be en- 
couraged to expand, create jobs, give the 
economy a lift. President Kennedy, in any 
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case, is taking other steps to bolster the busi- 
ness revival, But the big hope is that peace 
in steel, without costly raises, will prove 
contagious.) 

Business sentiment and business trends 
are expected to be helped by a new labor 
contract in the basic steel industry. This 
contract is being made, barring some unfore- 
seen blow-up, without a strike and without 
an increase in hourly rates of cash pay. 

Here is a pattern cheering to American 
businessmen in many fields. It confirms the 
break in the wage-price spiral that first oc- 
curred in 1959. 

Planning now can be done with more as- 
surance of stability in both wages and 
prices. Strikes, for many years, have been 
accepted almost as a matter of course in 
most basic industries whenever labor con- 
tracts expired. 

Hope: a new era. An example of restraint 
now has been set by a union. The hope of 
high Government officials is that this agree- 
ment in steel is to open a new era in labor 
relations. 

The break in the steel industry came at a 
time of growing uncertainty in business. 

Business activity in the first quarter of 
1962 did not rise to the extent that officials 
had expected. 

Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of Commerce, 
Said on March 27 that he looked for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year also to be somewhat 
below the earlier estimates of his Depart- 
ment. 

President Kennedy, recognizing this pros- 
pect, asked Congress on March 26 to approve 
$600 million for spending on public works 
in communities with substantial unemploy- 
ment. 

The official feeling had been one of disap- 
pointment over the degree of improvement in 
business. 

Much of the failure to move ahead on the 
Officially charted schedule was due to a lag 
in the rate of spending by business. 

A steel settlement—tfree of an increase in 
cash wages—is expected to have big effect on 
business sentiment. The point is made that 
& major union in a basic industry, for the 
first time since World War II. has 
broad public interest in negotiating a new 
contract. 

The official hope now is that this attitude 
will become contagious. In that case, more 
confidence would be expected to enter into 
business planning and business investment. 

Business activity itself is expected to lag 
a bit once all doubt has been removed about 
terms of a settlement in steel. This will be 
because some users did build larger-than- 
normal stockpiles as a hedge against the 
threat of a strike. Ordering might be a little 
less than normal while this steel is used up. 

In general, however, officials are strength- 
ened in their view that the second half of 
1962 will be somewhat better than had been 
expected, just as the first half is turning out 
less good than K 

The outlook for profits will be improved 
by assurance that there will be no problem 
of supply in steel and no general rise in 
prices of steel or of steel products. Profits 
Stand to gain, too, from the outlook that a 
halt has been called in the wage-cost spiral. 

Meanwhile, the current trend of rising in- 
comes for people is expected to continue as 
More Jobs open up and as the workweek 
lengthens, . 

That trend, in turn, will be reflected in in- 
Creased spending by people for goods and 
Services. 

Business also will be stimulated by rising 
outlays of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

The hope of Government officials is that 
these pressures for business expansion will 
Prompt businessmen themselves to increae 
their plan for investment and plant ex- 
Pansion. 

Signs now are that, in the second half of 
the year, total output will run considerably 
higher than the present pace. 
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GOVERNMENT Grows AND Grows 


One boom that seems never to slacken is 
the boom in Government. Federal offices 
are expanding, adding workers, raising pay- 
rolls. Big growth fields: defense, space, 
welfare—maybe a “new WPA.” Latest 
spending plans show what to expect. 

Spending by Government is to continue 
in a steadily rising trend. The level of 
spending between the last year of the Ei- 
senhower administration and the first full 
budget year of the Kennedy administration 
is to rise by $7.5 billion. 

A rise of an addiitonal $3.5 billion is 
Officially scheduled for the year to start 
next July 1. By that time, budgeted spend- 
ing will be up to $92.5 billion a year. Not 
included are the billions of old-age-insur- 
ance programs and other spending out of 
Federal trust accounts. 

President Kennedy now is asking Congress 
to approve a new program of public works. 
This added spending would go into projects 
that could be started quickly in areas where 
unemployment remains a major problem. 
The first request is for $600 million. 

Critics are saying that this suggested pro- 
gram bears some of the earmarks of the 
Works Progress Administration—WPA—of 
the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
Deal. They say that the program, once 
started, would be open to rapid expansion. 

Spending increases during the Kennedy 
administration are found to center in three 
major fields: 

1. Space exploration: This field is under- 
going rapid expansion that involves billions 
in new spending. Added space costs will 
total $15.4 billion in 5 years and and may 
exceed that sum. 

2. Defense: Spending on defense is ex- 
pected to rise by $3.7 billion in the year 
that ends next June 30. It will rise $1.5 
billion more in the year ending June 30, 
1963. The rise will go on. 

3. Welfare: Programs of social welfare rep- 
resent the third field of broad expansion. 
Related to these programs are others de- 
signed specially to stimulate a lag in the 
business upturn. Social-welfare programs 
advanced by the President in some cases are 
involved in controversy and may not be ap- 
proved. 

The principle accepted by the present ad- 
ministration is that spending by Govern- 
ment can be used to stimulate general busi- 
ness and help to relieve the problem of un- 
employment. 

Thus the Federal Government is a vast 
and growing institution. 

How vast and how rapidly the Govern- 
ment is growing is shown in part by charts 
on these pages. Shown, too, are some of the 
programs, proposed or started during the 
first 14 months of the present administra- 
tion, that will expand the field of spending, 
and the total, in the years ahead, 

President Kennedy has proposed plans 
that, by the year ending June 30, 1965, will 
total more than $9 billion. However, he 
also has made proposals to reduce the cost 
of Government in some areas. One proposal 
would reduce, farm subsidies. Another 
would increase postal rates and thus lower 
the postal deficit. Together, these would 
shave about $1.7 billion from Federal spend- 
ing. 

On balance, these proposals would add al- 
most $7.3 billion a year by the 1965 fiscal year. 
It is in November of that year that the next 
President is to be elected, Additional plans 
may be offered in the 2% years before the 
next presidential election. 

To give you an idea of the size of the 
Federal establishment, look at the number 
of civilian employees in Government 
agencies: 

In his first year in office, President Ken- 
nedy added 76,900 workers to the Federal 
payroll, bringing the total number of civillan 
employees to more than 2.4 million. By 
mid-1963, a payroll of more than 2.5 million 
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persons is indicated, That would mean a 
total of 200,000 more workers. 


GROWING PAYROLL 


The Federal payroll for the year ending 
June 30, 1961, when Mr. Kennedy had been 
in office for 6 months, came to $13.6 billion, 
In the year ending next June 30 the payroll 
will reach $14.3 billion, $700 million more 
than when the new administration took 
office. By mid-1963 an additional 8400 mil- 
lion is expected to be added to the payroll, 
bringing the total increase to $1.1 billion. 

The President also is asking for pay in- 
creases in years ahead for Federal workers. 
That probably would put an additional 81 
billion on the payroll. 

Or consider the office space now required 
for the staif of Federal employees. The Fed- 
eral Government now owns buildings con- 
ta'ring 286 million square feet of office 
rpace. These buildings are the equivalent 
of 133 Empire State Buildings, based on the 
Empire State's 2,158,000 square feet of office 
space, exclusive of maintenance .areas, ele- 
vators, etc., which is available to tenants. 

These Government buildings include not 
only office space in the big Federal buildings 
in Washington, D.C., but buildings in all 
parts of the country. The cost of these 
structures is $2.5 billion. 

RENT PAYER 

But that’s not all. The Federal Govern- 
ment also is a big renter. All told, the Gov- 
ernment rents 73 million square feet of of- 
fice space—the equal to 34 Empire State 
Buildings. The annual rental comes to 
about $110 million. 

This establishment of workers and space 
for them to occupy leaves out of account 
the military forces that the Government also 
maintains, Defense, however, occupies a 
lot of office space for administrative work. 

The added spending listed in the table 
contains only those programs on which a 
price tag can be estimated. Other proposals 
of the President promise to add still further 
to Federal expenses. These proposals also 
would give the Federal Government a hand 
in nearly all activities of the country, affect- 
ing almost every man, woman, and child. 

Take, for example, the President's farm 
program. He has outlined a plan to reduce 
the outlay for price support subsidies, but 
he also has suggested increased outlays in 
other farm areas. He wants to expand the 
food stamp program for aiding the needy. 
He wants to increase food-for-peace ship- 
ments. And he has suggested a rural re- 
newal plan, including the training of farm- 
workers for nonfarm Jobs. 

All of these proposals would add to Federal 
costs. 

Another example can be found in the ad- 
ministration’s trade bill. The program is 
offered as a means of promoting the country’s 
foreign trade, thereby adding to production 
and employment. But dislocations are fore- 
seen, and to treat them will cost money. 

WHERE COSTS MOUNT UP 


+ Thus the administration calls for a pro- 
gram to retrain workers displaced by com- 
petition from imports, Workers also would 
be given allowances to relocate where they 
can find jobs, And businessmen and farm- 
ers would be giyen loans, tax benefits and 
technical help in solving problems created 
by rising imports. 

In years immediately ahead, the admin- 
istration also would add to welfare costs by 
larger grants to States. The idea is to im- 
prove State welfare services 60 that people 
eventually could be taken off relief rolis. 
Meanwhile, Federal payments to State wel- 
fare services would rise from 50 to 75 per- 
cent. Small Federal grants are proposed to 
enable States to set up day-care centers for 
working mothers. 

When it comes to conservation, the admin- 
istration, has a broad , the cost of 
which cannot now be estimated. It calls for 
land purchases for nine new national parks, 
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& wilderness preservation system, and a 
Federal-State shoreline preservation system. 
Federal aid for State recreational programs 
is Included in the list. 

FEES TO PAY OFF 


Much of the conservation expense is to be 
met by admission fees and other fees for 
the use of recreation areas, but a $500 
million fund is proposed as a starter, even- 
tually to be repaid. 

One of the President's most expensive wel- 
fare plans is medical care for the aged, to be 
financed by higher taxes under the social 
security system. This would cost more than 
$1 billion in the 1965 fiscal year. 

But the health program goes further than 
this. Included is a plan to provide free 
immunization for all children under 5 
against polio, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
and tetanus. 

Also included are 10-year grants to plan 
and build medical and dental schools, schol- 
arships for training physicians and dentists, 
more money for health research. 

On Federal aid to education, the admin- 
istration program, if accepted, would start 
at a modest $160 million for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, but would rise to nearly 
$1.2 billion in the 1965 fiscal year. 


What Kennedy’s program would cost if 
approved by Congress in full 


[n millions of dollars] 


185 allowances and 


bile wel 
Ald to d 


Total incroases 

To be offset in 
ati En farts Programs. 

Cut fn school aid to federally im- i 

PRCT de 


Net Increase in annual spending. 


1, 473 7,341 


1 As part of Social Security, financed by proposed in- 
¢rease In payroll tax. 

Nore.—Spending figures above are those for which 
Lan ative PEOC, tough expected to rise La ome: 
any ot ugh e ri cos 
are omittod, dene estimates for future years are available 
at this time. These Include foreign aid, 3 adul- 

tional public works in time of recession, ote, 


Source: Mostly official estimates: some figures are 
estimates by U.S. N. & W. R. Economic Unit based on 
official data. 


How the Federal payroll is rising in workers 
Federal civilian employees as of: 


- 2,368, 700 

t, ~-- 2, 445, 600 
July 1, 1962 (estimated) 2, 522, 300 
July 1, 1963 (estimated) - 2, 568, 400 


Thus in Kennedy’s first year, Federal em- 
ployment rose by 76,900. By mid-1963, ofi- 
cials the administration will have 
added 200,000 workers to the payroll. 


Yearly Federal payroll cost in dollars 


Year ending: Billions 
Suing 30; n $13.6 
June 30, 1962 (estimated) 14.3 
June 30, 1963 (estimated) 14.7 


Thus in Kennedy’s first year and a half in 
office the cost of the Federal payroll increased 
by $700 million a year, and by mid-1963 it 
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will be $1.1 billion a year higher than when 
he entered office. And—the President has 
asked Congress for Federal pay raises that 
would add another billion to present payroll 
costs by the year 1965. 

This calls for Federal ald to bulld ele- 
mentary schools plus Federal assistance in 
raising teachers’ salaries. College scholar- 
ships are another part of this program. 

MORE STAFF 


Even in his consumer message the Presi- 
dent proposed small increases in Federal 
outlays. He called for increased staff and 
more funds for all the major regulatory 
agencies of Government. 

Mr. Kennedy also asked for a 25-percent 
increase in the staff of the Food and Drug 
Administration, more funds for meat and 
poultry inspection, more money to regulate 
pesticides. 

Other programs that appear certain to 
keep adding to Federal costs are foreign aid, 
power- transmission lines, soil conservation, 
rural-electrification loans, air-traffic con- 
trols and air-navigational aids, and urban 
renewal. 

The urban-renewal program could develop 
into heavy spending if cities decide to launch 
projects on a large scale with Federal help. 

At present no estimate is available for 
costs of urban renewal. But aid to dis- 
tressed areas is just getting started, will cost 
a modest $122 million in fiscal 1963, rise to 
$200 million in fiscal 1965. Federal com- 
mitments to distressed areas could well ex- 
ceed this amount. 

The President, in fact, proposes to chan- 
nel his requested $600 million for public 
works into these areas, as well as areas where 
high unemployment has been persistent. Al- 
together, there are 40 major employment 
areas and 66 smaller areas that would be 
eligible for this emergency aid. In addi- 
tion, there are 852 localities that have been 
officially designated as distressed areas. 


This request for $600 million for emer- 
gency outlays indicates how heavily the ad- 
ministration is depending on Federal spend- 
ing as a prop to business. By most meas- 
ures, American business now is In an ex- 
panding phase, and output is running at 
record levels. But employment still is a 
problem and Government officials are dis- 
satisfied with the rate of expansion. 

So it Is proposed to spend $25 million on 
public works before the end of next June, 
$350 million in the year that ends June 30, 
1963, and $225 million in the year ending 
June 30, 1964. Projects under this program 
would be limited to those that can be 
started quickly and completed in 12 months. 

IF RECESSION COMES 

The Government's budget, believed bal- 
anced last January, already is out of balance. 
If a genuine recession occurs again, as it has 
four times since World War II, the admin- 
istration probably would not hesitate to send 
Government spending, already soaring, to 
skyrocketing heights. 


One Nation Under God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Lowell 
Sun, one of New England's finest news- 
papers, reminds us editorially that dis- 
play of our national colors is a custom 
Americans should revive. 


April 5 


The editorial is as follows: 
ONE NATION UNDER Gop 


The next national holiday on which the 
U.S. flag should fiy on every home 
is V-E Day, May 8. To avoid such long waits 
between flag-flying days, many God-fearing 
people advocate flying the US. flag on every 
home, on every Sunday until the whole 
world, under God, is free. It seems such a 
small thing for an American citizen to fly 
a flag on his home as a gesture of patriotism 
until the importance of the privilege makes 
its impact. If for only one reason, our 
thankfulness for freedom of worship, the 
symbolism of the flag then becomes a Sun- 
day must. 

The U.S. flag is a national trademark for 
every house of worship in the land. It 
would be understandable if those who agree 
would take steps to recommend that their 
own congregation display the flag every 
Sunday. Few symbols of freedom are so 
potent and so meaningful. 


Scuttled by Redtape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
article which appeared in the New Eng- 
lander for April 1962, published by the 
New England Council for Economic De- 
velopment in Boston: 

Tue REGION'S Grounprisn Inpustry—Scut- 
TLED BY REDTAPE—IT'S CALLED THE TARIFY 
ACT, BUT AS Far aS GROUNDFISHERMEN ARE 
CONCERNED, It’s THE ANCHOR THAT COULD 
Drac A VrraL SEGMENT OF OUR FISHING 
INDUSTRY RIGHT TO THE BOTTOM 

(By E. Robert Kinney) 

I intend to confine this article to the most 
important product of the New England fish- 
ing fleet—groundfish. I hasten to point out 
that groundfish are not ground-up fish flesh 
as hamburger is ground-up meat, but are 
those fish that live near or on the ocean floor. 
By limiting myself to groundfish, I am not 
detracting from the importance of other 
large New England fisheries, such as the 
growing scallop industry out of New Bedford, 
the Maine sardine fishery and the lobster, 
clam, and oyster catches along our shores. 

Groundfish are defined by the Tarif Act 
of the United States. This fact, as you will 
see, has contributed to the sad status in 
which the groundfish industry, once the 
granddaddy of all New England industry, 
now finds itself. The act defines groundfish 
as only cod, haddock, ocean perch, hake, 
pollock and cusk, although other countries 
include such fish as whiting and fiatfish, 
also found near the ocean floor. 

Now, why is the groundfish industry in 
real danger of becoming the forgotten in- 
dustry? There are five major contributing 
factors: (1) the Tariff Act; (2) the antiquity 
of our fishing fleet; (3) the declining num- 
ber of young fishermen; (4) the so-called 
subsidy for the fishing fleet; and (5) for- 
eign competition, The close interrelation- 
ship among these five points will become 
clear as I go along. 

The Tariff Act restricts the size of ships 
that can be built by Americans in foreign 
yards, while the Subsidy Act limits the na- 
ture of the catch that they can land at US. 
docks, The Tariff Act prohibits any fishing 
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boat of more than 5 gross tons built in a 
foreign shipyard from landing fish at any 
U.S. port. You do not need me to tell you 
that a boat under 5 tons is a mighty small 
one. It takes a trawler of at least 100 gross 
tons to groundfish on Georges or the Grand 
Banks. The Subsidy Act forbids an Ameri- 
can-owned groundfish trawler from Janding 
at a US. fish pier a catch not made up by 
more than half of the species listed in the 
act as groundfish. 

This prohibition is, in effect, penalizing 
the groundfisherman for vagaries of nature. 
If groundfish have moved to other banks, if 
the number of groundfish has been reduced 
for biological reasons, if climatic conditions 
or depredators scatter the schools of ground- 
fish, the American trawler, under the terms 
of the Subsidy Act, must return to port with 
half a cargo or less or must stay at sea for 
uneconomically long periods. It is as if the 
Government should say to a farmer that he 
can’t plant cabbage if his potato crop fails. 

If it were possible to transport you to 
the Gloucester and Boston fish piers where 
the principal groundfish fieets are based, 
you would quickly see for yourselves the 
unhappy condition of the boats that fish 
the offshore banks. It is with regret that 
I report that no trawler over 100 feet in 
length has been added to the Boston fieet in 
more than a dozen years. In 1950, there 
were 39 large trawlers fishing out of Boston; 
today, there are 25. 

A similar condition exists in Gloucester. 
It has been 7 years since a 100-foot boat was 
built there. Since 1950, 15 draggers have 
been added to the Gloucester fleet, but 
and here's the rub—during the same peirod 
28 boats were lost by sinking or by demoli- 
tion as unseaworthy—a net loss of 13 vessels 
in 11 years. 

Because the number of boats has declined, 
the landings at New England ports have 
declined, too. The groundfish catch and 
the business of processing this catch will 
Continue to decline unless the catch of fish 
Can be increased. The average age of Boston 
trawlers runs from 21 to 40 years, according 
to size; Maine trawlers average 20 years in 
age. 

As the fleets have become more aged, so 
have the men who work the ships. In 1959, 
nearly 70 percent of the Boston fishermen 
Were over 51 years of age and less than 10 
Percent were less than 41 years old. In 
Gloucester, only 9 percent were less than 
41 years old and, to make matters worse, 
employment on Massachusetts trawlers 
dropped nearly 60 percent since 1949. 

A few more statistics will underline the 
Magnitude of the problem. Ever since 1949, 
groundfish landings have declined. In 
1948, a half-billion pounds of groundfish 
Were landed in New England; today, the 
total is less than 300 million pounds. While 
the catch has gone down, fish prices have 
Temained stationary, the fleets have grown 
more antiquated, the cost of maintaining 
these old boats has gone up, and so have the 
Costs of fishing gear and vessel insurance. 

In more recent years, the cost of a boat 
built in this country increased dramatically 
Over the cost in foreign shipyards, This 
Situation grew so acute that our Govern- 
ment could no longer ignore it. A subsidy to 
assist in rebullding our fishing fleet was en- 
acted in W. n—but, that so-called 
Subsidy looked better in the statute than 
it did in practice. 

The act gives a subsidy of one-third of 
the cost of a boat that must be built in a 
U.S. yard. A loan of 75 percent on the re- 
mainder of the construction cost is guaran- 
teed. Just how does this work out? 

Current estimates for a 124-foot steel 
trawler to fish out of Boston are about 
$450,000. A one-third subsidy would reduce 
the cost to $300,000. Within the last year, 
the same vessel could have been built in 
a shipyard in Holland or Scandinavia for 
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from $200,000 to $250,000. In other words, 
the U.S. fishing industry is asked to pay a 
minimum premium of $50,000 to get a sub- 
sidy from its own Government. These are 
real, hard facts that raise the question “How 
much of a penalty should the industry be 
asked to pay to remain in business?“ 
However, not even a subsidy is needed if 
fishing vessels can be imported without the 
penalities imposed by the Tariff Act. That 
act was supposed to protect the domestic 
shipbuilding industry, but American ship- 
yards are not being protected as far as fish- 
ing trawlers of 100 feet or more are con- 
cerned because none are being built. Look- 
ing a little into the future, the domestic 
yards will not even enjoy repair work be- 
cause there will be no fishing vessels to re- 
pair. 
One of the realities our fishing fleet has 
had to face is the increasing competition 
on the fishing grounds from foreign sources. 
On the Grand Banks, our fishermen find 
modern vessels from England, Germany, 
Russia, Spain, and Canada, to name but a 
few countries, exploiting the catch possil- 
bilities with the best possible equipment. 
It is not necessary to go so far from home. 
Recently, the Boston haddock fleet began 
seeing Russians with well-equipped trawl- 
ers catching haddock on Georges Bank. 
Just how the Russians pay for their boats 
to come fishing over here I do not know, 


but I do know they have plenty of them 


and more to come. Just this spring, Mr. 
Diestel, executive vice president of the 
Baader Machine Works in Germany, visited 
me in Gloucester, His company manufac- 
tures equipment for shore-processing plants 
and for factory ships. We purchase for use 
in our Gloucester plants equipment identi- 
eal to the type used on Russian factory 
ships. A factory ship is just what its name 
implies. It catches, prepares, and freezes 
fish for processing at shore plants. Mr. 
Diestel showed his plant's production sched- 
ule for this equipment from 1960 through 
1965.. His output was allotted primarily to 
installations on 60 factory ships being built 
for Russia in Polish shipyards. 

New England's chief competitor in the 
groundfish fillet market is Canada. It will 
be worth our while to examine for a moment 
what assistance both the National and Pro- 
vincial Governments give the Canadian ves- 
sel owners. Until this year, the National 
subsidy was almed at small boats under 70 
feet in length. Recognizing the need to keep 
their fleets up to date and competitive with 
European vessels, the Canadians saw that 
they must give aid to keep trawlers 100 feet 
and more renewed in their fleet. 

The subsidy from Ottawa for new vessels 
is 40 percent of the cost of the trawler if 
built in Canada, but, in the September 11, 
1961, “Canadian Ship Construction Assist- 
ance Regulations,” the subsidy is increased 
to 50 percent if the new vessel replaces a 
used wooden or steel trawler. 

If you are fortunate enough to operate 
processing plants in the Province of Quebec, 
as our company, Groton's, does, you can se- 
cure more than the 40-percent subsidy. For 
example, if we haye a fisherman who wants 
to acquire a boat that costs $150,000 to 
build, the Canadian Maritime Commission 
will pay, by subsidy, 40 percent of the cost, 
making the owner's investment $90,000. If 
the boat is bulit in the Province of Quebec, 
the Provincial Government will lend the 
fisherman $81,000 on the remaining cost. 
Thus, the fisherman needs only $9,000 as 
an initial payment on à $150,000 boat. 

The next question that must come to your 
mind is “How can the owner, who usually ts 
the operator of the boat, pay off the big debt 
and the interest on it“? The answer is that 
the loan from the Quebec Department of 
Fisheries Is interest free. Payments on the 
principal and the expensive hull insurance 
are made only from 14 percent of the pro- 
ceeds of the catch while a bont is fishing. 
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In England, the Government’s material 
assistance for the fishing fleet takes the form 
of encouraging the industry to build new 
ships that, over the years, can contribute to 
the industry’s financial independence. One 
method of assistance is to provide a subsidy 
based on a percentage of the gross proceeds 
of a trip of fish. There are also grants for 
the construction of new fishing ships with 
additional grants when a newer type vessel 
Is built. In other words, the excess cost of a 
newer type boat over a conventional trawler 
is paid in part by government aid. This 
form of assistance also goes to additional 
equipment, such as freezers. 

Let’s look at what the English fleet is 
doing with Its newer equipment on the fish- 
ing banks off Newfoundland. After all, this 
is some of the competition we have to face 
if we are going to have a New England fleet 
compete. 

Since World War II, 170 ships over 140 
feet in length have been built. The ves- 
sels are well maintained and attract and 
hold their crews. Fishing gear is modern, 
fish holds are hygienic, crew’s quarters ex- 
cellent. Three large factory ships are in 
operation. The newest development in fish- 
ing trawlers is the Lord Nelson type which 
costs about $1 million to build. This ship 
will freeze a major portion of its catch at 
sea for filleting when landed at the home 
port. New techniques have been devised 
to dielectrically thaw fish frozen in the 
round. Taste panels in England have been 
unable to determine the difference between 
fresh fish and fish that have been frozen 
and dlelectrically thawed and then pro- 
cessed. Dielectric thawing is the defrosting 
of fish very rapidly without permitting the 
temperature to rise above 38 

It is apparent that we are lagging far be- 
hind our competition on the fishing banks. 
If the industry is to survive at all, there 
must either be a change in the Tariff Act 
to encourage rather than to deter our do- 
mestic fishing industry or the subsidy must 
be made realistic. 

Given the opportunity and the proper en- 
couragement, we believe that the New Eng- 
land fisheries can meet foreign competition. 


Private Investment and the Alliance for 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in New 
York City, on March 21, 1962, Mr. Peter 
R. Nehemkis, Jr., Washington counsel for 
Whirlpool Corp., gave an address en- 
titled “Private Investment and the Al- 
liance for Progress before the Inter- 
American Forum on The Hemisphere's 
lith Hour“ which was sponsored by the 
Overseas Press Club of America. 

In this address, Mr. Nehemkis de- 
scribed the necessity for American firms 
to invest private capital in Latin Amer- 
ica and he indicated how this invest- 
ment can best be implemented so as to 
afford optimum benefit to the Latin 
American economy. He the 
recent establishment of Latin America’s 
first technical school, founded as a Co- 
operative venture by Whirlpool Corp., of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., and the Corpora- 
cion Educativa de la Industria of 
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-Medellin, Colombia, for the purpose of 
training high school graduates in the in- 
dustrial techniques of middle manage- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I believe that the work 
of the Whirlpool Corp., in this area serves 
as an important example of what can 
be done by American private industry to 
supplement the objectives of the alliance 
for progress and I believe that their 
efforts should be commended. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Nehemkis’ 
excellent address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT AND THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


(An address by Peter R. Nehemkis, Jr., 
Washington counsel, Whirlpool Corp.) 
Much is being said regarding the im- 

portance of private investment in the im- 
plementation of the alliance for progress. 
The official rhetoric, however, strikes me as 
consisting merely of a ritualistic and cere- 
monial genufiection to the virtues of private 
enterprise. Meaningful direction for, or 
clarification of, the role which the private 
economy should play has been conspicuously 
absent from the discussion. 

At the outset it may serve as a useful 
frame of reference to indicate the stake 
which U.S. business has in Latin 
America. In 1961, it amounted to about $9 
billion. Tou begin to realize how much U.S. 
private investment contributes to Latin 
America’s growth when recognition is given 
to these facts: over one-third of Latin 
America’s industrial and mining production 
is accounted for by U.S. companies; one- 
third of all Latin America’s exports originate 
with U.S. companies; about one-fifth of all 
Latin America’s taxes are paid by U.S. com- 
panies. If you total the wage and salary 
costs, the expenditures on local materials 
and services, along with the tax bill, U.S. 
companies contribute annually to Latin 
America’s economy about $6.1 billion. To 
put this figure in perspective keep in mind 
that, under the alliance for progress, the 
US. Government is committed to invest in 
Latin America some $10 billion over the next 
decade. U.S. companies from their existing 
investments are contributing to Latin 
America over $6 billion annually. 

Now if all that Washington has in mind 
for the furtherance of the objectives of the 
alliance for progress on the part of the pri- 
vate economy is just to keep up the flow of 
investments, Washington can save its wind. 
For under our system, private capital is de- 
ployed by its own logic and its own com- 
pulsions. Investment decisions are made by 
corporate boards of directors acting as trus- 
tees for stockholders’ money. These deci- 
sions are predicated, among other things, on 
market considerations, profit potentials, and 
the prevailing political climate. 

The political factor more than any other 
element in the Latin American investment 
equation is the influential deterrent. This 
circumstance is clearly reflected in the fig- 
ures on the flow of U.S. capital in the post- 
Castro years. From a high in 1957 of over 
61 billion, the flow dropped to a little over 
$200 million in 1961. 

By all odds Brazil should occupy a stra- 
tegic position in the calculations of US. 
private investment. Yet last year U.S. direct 
investments had virtually dried up—the flow 
of new money was somewhere around $25 or 
$35 million. This was considerably less than 
many U.S. companies allocate for their do- 
mestic advertising budgets. Admittedly this 
is a critical setback for a country just about 
at the takeoff stage when heavy infusions of 
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foreign capital can provide the extra mo- 
mentum. But Brazil is also the classic ex- 
ample where private capital is inhibited be- 
cause of the risks attendant upon the un- 
settled political weather. 

So I would repeat: Pious declarations to 
the effect that there is a role for private 
capital to play in the alliance for progress 

I not open the floodgates. Yet this role is 
of overriding importance. For there just 
isn't enough governmental money on this 
planet to supply Latin America’s needs. 
Only by marshaling private capital—United 
States and Latin American, West European 
and Japanese—will the alliance for ess 
succeed in furnishing Latin America’s enor- 
mous capital requirements. 

So, what’s to be done? How can we re- 
solve this dilemma? If my answer is in 
shorthand I ask your indulgence because 
time restrains our dialog. The answer, I be- 
Lieve, lies in the mobilization by the business 
community of its own unique technical, 
financial and managerial resources for a 
massive assault upon a few, critically im- 
portant areas where the impact will be 
8 i t 
As one example of what might be under- 
taken by our American business leadership 
I suggest activating the embryonic Central 
American Common Market. This could be 
accomplished by organizing a series of joint 
or mixed private and Government ven- 
tures to supply the capital and consumer 
goods for a potentially viable and integrated 
regional economy. The limited geographical 
area involved as well as the limited number 
of plants initially required makes the opera- 
tion readily manageable. 

The Central American Common Market 
offers an unparalleled opportunity for U.S. 
business leadership to make a 
contribution to modernization and to realize 
profitable successes fairly early. 

But let us be candid with each other: 
whether justifiable or not (and, in my opin- 
ion, it is largely unjustifiable), it is, never- 
theless, a fact of life that the North Ameri- 
can corporate image mirrored throughout 
much of Latin America, and especially in 
middle America, is not what it ought to be. 
It would be unwise, therefore, for an under- 
taking of this magnitude to be exclusively 
North American. Not only would the ven- 
ture be suspect, but the very idea would be- 
come a target for attack by the extremist 
left. To insure a favorable reception, as well 
as for its own intrinsic reasons, the under- 
taking should be international in scope. 


(both private and governmental), should be 
mobilized. Neighboring Puerto Rico and 
Mexico could supply technicians and man- 
agers and some capital. 

Perhaps the most significant and far- 
reaching contribution—for both the Imme- 
diate Common Market undertaking and for 
the future of U.S. investments throughout 
Latin America—would be for the coventurers 
to propose to and negotiate with the Cen- 
tral American Common Market Authority a 
charter of the rights, duties, and obligations 
of the investors and of the respective gov- 
ernments. It could be made abundantly 
clear that this international consortium did 
not intend to preserve its investment over 
the indefinite future; that its stake could 
be bought out either by local private capital 
or governmental bodies; that it was the in- 
tention of the sponsors to dilute its financial 
ownership through the widest. possible dis- 
tribution of stock to nationals of the region. 
In a word, it could be made crystal clear that 
the whole sweep of the idea was to light the 
fuse and to help detonate an explosion of 
economic growth—and then get out. Guch 
a declaration of intentions would automati- 
cally remove the lingering fear in the minds 
of many of Latin America's intellectuals and 
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businessmen that foreign capital never lets 
go once it takes hold. 

The charter could spell out that, although 
the sovereign power of expropriation is in- 
violable, its exercise would carry with it the 
duty of fair compensation enforceable, when 
and if necessary, by the International Court 
of Justice. The charter could delineate those 
areas of the economy reserved for State in- 
vestment and operation and those areas re- 
served for development by the private sector. 
The charter could specify the bargaining 
rights of labor. It could declare the obliga- 
tion of the consortium to facilitate through 
training programs the early and rapid as- 
sumption of managerial and supervisory re- 
sponsibilities by nationals of the region. 

Plainly, the voluntary initiation of such 
a charter for investment by U.S. business 
leadership would have an electrifying effect: 
It takes account of Latin America’s nation- 
alist sensitivity and pride. It does not at- 
tempt to impose a capitalism which is 
unique to the United States. It isa genuine 
offer of partnership. It operates strictly 
within the disciplines of the profit system. 
It is, nevertheless, an unsentimental offer 
of help. 

Last night, Gov. Carlos Lacerda in a bril- 
liant address called for a Federation of the 
Americas—a rebirth of Bolivar’s dream of the 
unification of the hemisphere. But as a 
working politician Governor Lacerda warned 
against the wishful thinking that, like 
Minerva, this vision can spring into existence 
full blown. It must start—Governor Lacerda 
cautioned—in small beginnings. But if the 
goal of political unification is given a prac- 
tical economic underpinning—as Is proposed 
in the Central American Common Market— 
political integration in time can become a 
living reality, precisely as is taking place in 
the European Common Market. 

Although businessmen are not supposed to 
concern themselves with such esoteric mat- 
ters as the political unification of the Ameri- 
cas, it is not without ironic interest that the 
father of the European Common Market 1s 
a businessman. The businessmen of West 
Europe ultimately will be responsible for 
the realization of one of Europe's oldest 
dreams—a unifled political and economic 
continent. 

Why shouldn't the business leaders of 
middle America and North America unite to 
breathe life into one of the oldest aspira- 
tions of the New World of the Americas? 

In advancing these proposals I do not un- 
derestimate the inherent complexities and 
difficulties involved in putting together such 
an undertaking. Nor do I underestimate the 
consummate business diplomacy and or- 
ganizing skills which must be employed. 
Nor am I unmindful that at this moment 
you of this audience are probably saying to 
yourselves, “This is a pipe dream; the cor- 
porate managers of American big business 
will never respond to any such challenge.” 
If, indeed, you are skeptical, I don't blame 
you. But I venture to suggest your judg- 
ment may be premature. 

Take my Own company as an illustration. 
In seeking for a course of constructive action 
whereby we might genuinely identify our- 
selves with the needs and aspirations of 
Latin America, it seemed to us that technical 
education was an area where we might make 
a modest contribution, For it ls axiomatic 
that the export of capital, public or private, 
to a developing country lacking technical 
skills goes through a sieve. 

At Medellin, Colombia, we found our in- 
dustrial colleagues eager to join with us in 
establishing a technical institute to train 
high school graduates in the skills, the 
knowledge and the disciplines of middle 

mt, Last month, the Institute 
Tecnologico de Medellin opened its doors for 
its first class of 60 young high school gradu- 
ates. Eventually, 600 students will be en- 
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rolled. The first class is now embarked on 
a 3-year course of technical studies which 
will enable them to man Colombia's pur- 
geoning industries with the technical man- 
agement without which sustained economic 
growth is impossible. Iam happy to say that 
the Organization of American States is now 
considering using the institute at Medellin 
as a training center for teachers from other 
Latin American countries and to provide 
scholarships for young men from the other 
American Republics. 

Visualize, if you will, what 100 similar 
technical institutes sponsored by 100 other 
U.S. companies would do to satisfy Latin 
America’s critical need for trained adminis- 
trators? Here, again, is another example 
of what I believe Governor Lacerda had in 
mind when he spoke last night of the pooling 
of technical institutes and schools as the 
first step in effectuating the federation of the 
Americas, Technology knows no geographi- 
cal or political boundaries. Technology is 
the sharp cutting edge which can destroy 
Latin America's balkanization. 

Do I still and you skeptical and do I hear 
you say that one swallow doesn't make a 
spring? You may be right. But I would 
observe that I don't believe my company 
is unique in its response to Latin America's 
revolutionary challenge. There are others 
in the business community who also believe 
that in a revolutionary epoch where the en- 
tire world is undergoing a transformation 
neither business as usual (nor government 
as usual) will be able to survive the dynamic, 
ruthless, and effective competition of an ad- 
yersary who makes no bones of his inten- 
tion to bury us. 

Latin America is our battleground. To 
win, the Communists have only to continue 
to point their finger at the pervasive social 
injustice, at the meager benefits of indus- 
triallzation for the masses. To win, the 
democratically oriented governments must 
produce fast results or they will disappear 
irom the scene. 

The moral dilemma which business leader- 
ship throughout this hemisphere must re- 
solve—and soon—was posed neatly and 
eloquently by President Kennedy when he 
said: “If a free society cannot help the many 
who are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich.” 

Will history record that we, too, perished 
for want of vision; that we were strangled 
by our own indifference to the misery of the 
people of the poor lands? 


A Treatise on Bookies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
refreshing to note that crusading jour- 
nalism still is a potent part of the 
American scene. At times we are 
thrilled to observe journalistic works 
which fill us all with pride. When we 
do, we are usually filled with a com- 
bination of joy and anger—joyful be- 
cause we admire the courage and forti- 
tude which is inherent in this type of 
journalism and angry because we become 
aroused with indignation that there 
should be the need for such exposure. 

On this occasion, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my admiration of the works 
of John W. Creighton, editor and pub- 
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lisher of the Long Island Post, who has 
been an effective battler against the 
underworld elements which thrive in our 
communities. Organized crime needs no 
reminder of the adversary it has in 
Mr. Creighton, and his work in this 
field is well known to the people in 
Queens and Long Island. I believe it 
is the type of crusading journalism 
which we would all like to see more of 
throughout the Nation in the country's 
vital struggle to combat organized 
crime. 

It is for this reason that I offer for 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “A 
Treatise on Bookies” written by this fine 
newspaperman, despite threats to his 
physical being, which appeared in the 
Long Island Post recently. I do this 
because I feel it will be valuable reading 
for all my distinguished colleagues in 
both Houses of Congress who represent 
other communities of America which 
may be similarly threatened by this evil 
scourge. 

The editorial follows: 

A TREATISE ON BOOKIES 
(By John W. Creighton) 

The January 1 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report carries a splendid interview with FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover on the fantastic rise 
in crime in the Nation today. He cites sta- 
tistics showing that serious crimes have 
risen 98 percent when the population has 
risen only 18 percent in the past decade in 
the Nation. 

The major point Mr. Hoover makes is that 
organized crime has to be defeated on the 
grassroots level. He points out that the 
crime overlords have moved out of gang 
hideouts and bought into legitimate busi- 
nesses or set up their own with investment 
money from local gambling, prostitution, the 
sale of narcotics, and obscene material. 

The FBI chief says: As long as the pri- 
vate citizen ‘trades’ with the gambler, the 
prostitute, the drug pusher, or any other 
agent of the racketeer, there will be more 
vice and more and more murderers, rapists, 
robbers, and thieves. But, if citizens will 
stop dealing with criminals and start report- 
ing what they know about illegal activities, 
we can clean out the top hoodlums and 
racketeers and their underlings.” 

On the local level, the bookie is the main 
wellspring feeding the crime lords. He is 
often the czar of all the other vices that 
morally degrade a community. He owes his 
dally sustenance to those who often don't 
realize, or care to realize, the serious damage 
they are causing a society already under- 
mined by a cynicism rooted to the material- 
ism from the plush postwar years. Indeed, 
it has been this monetary outpouring that 
had made the bookie more prosperous, more 
powerful, more arrogant. 

There is little the bookie touches that 
eventually doesn’t lead to corruption. In- 
deed, the diseasé has even gotten to weak- 
minded college athletes found culpable of 
ditching old alma mater to shave points or 
throw games for a few dirty bucks. Ame- 
teurs, no less. One begins to wonder how 
far the malignancy has eaten into the pro- 
fessional sports in which the players make 
u living out of their athletic antics. 

What kind of a man is a bookie? Perhaps 
the erstwhile king of them all, Harry Gross, 
can supply the answer. The reader may re- 
call that about 11 years ago, Gross un- 
pleasantly had to undergo the penalty of 
answering for his sins. Seems that as a re- 
sult.of an internal rumble, it was learned 
that Gross was paying off ice“ to some way- 
ward cops to stay in business. 

During the police departmental trial in- 
vestigating the charges, Gross was the para- 
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gon of stately arrogance as he cockily an- 
swered the questions put forth, He was a 
big deal in hoodlum showmanship at its 
best. He glorified and clucked in the revela- 
tion that he was housed in a plush suite in 
& Brooklyn hotel, and that he got about town 
in a chauffeured limousine. The punk-runt 
apparently felt he could afford these excesses 
in demeanor in the mistaken knowledge of 
an 1lth-hour reprieve from his embarrassing 
difficulties. 

Instead, he was sentenced to 12 years in 
prison. What did the multimillionaire 
bookie do during the sentencing? He cried — 
and like a baby. And during his time in stir, 
reports had it that he cried most every day 
before earning parole. And no sooner was 
he out, he was back in again. It happened 
that he fleeced a widow out of $13,000. 

It's obvious that Gross is mentally and 
morally weak. The others, like him, suffer 
no qualms of conscience. They lack the com- 
passions and sympathies and constructive- 
ness that go to building communities, 
cities—a nation. Worse, they obstruct the 
efforts of those who do possess them. 

When the “heat” is on, they whistle a tune 
to the words, “Live and let live.” When 
their toes are stepped on, they don't even 
have the courage or guts to face up to their 
own battles. Instead, they hire hoods to do 
their head busting. And with all this, it's 
been said that some even have the gall to 
attend church on Sundays—a sadistic self- 
indulgence simply to hear how lousy they 
are. 
What of the gamblers who keep the bookie 
in business? Most are family men who are 
generally law-abiding churchgoers. Yet, in 
seeking individual redemption, they suffer 
no pangs of remorse in illegal betting that 18 
undermining the society around them. 
Only penny-ante betting, they call it. How- 
ever, add it up across the Nation and it an- 
nually totals into the billions of dollars feed- 
ing into the higher echelons of crime for 
reinvestment into legitimate businesses. 
Crime prevention officials say that at the 
rate the illegal flow is rising, it won't be long 
before the racketeers will be investing more 
into the economy than legitimate business- 
men. 

It has to stop, and as Mr. Hoover says, at 
the grassroots level. Clergymen, service, 
community and veterans’ organizations are 
asked to join in a concerted campaign to 
wipe out the sickly menace by continually 
and persistently urging their members not 
to gamble with the bookies. 

Citizens can help on an individual basis 
by reporting to their local precincts any 
signs of vice they may encounter in their 
communities, 

To those who have to gamble—settle for a 
good neighborly poker or pinochle game. To 
those who can’t keep away from the horses, 
go to the race track when in season. At 
least the state will get a cut out of your 
losses and put it to better use in betting 
at the mutual windows. 

Bet on a better and more decent com- 
munity—and nation—by not betting with 
the bookie, 


Labor’s Monopoly Power Is Weakening 
Our Country and Aiding the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a column 
from the Washington Evening Star and 
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written by David Lawrence points out the 
result on our defense effort of the unwar- 
ranted jurisdictional strikes at our mis- 
sile bases. Work stoppages have been 
one of the main reasons why the Com- 
munists have been able to cut down our 
lead in the development of space and 
missile vehicles. Continued unchecked, 
such disregard of the security of the 
United States could result in our defeat 
by the Soviet Union. Whether or not 
it is intended, such strikes play into the 
hands of the enemy and the net result, 
as Mr. Lawrence points out, is the same 
as though these people were being paid 
by the Communists to sabotage our de- 
fenses. 

Drastic action is needed to end this 
threat to our security. It may be nec- 
essary to outlaw strikes at defense and 
missile bases, but this in itself will not 
put an end to the serious threat to our 
Nation posed by labor’s unrestricted 
power and the monopoly it enjoys. We 
can end labor’s abuse of power just as 
we did when industry abused its respon- 
sibility, by putting labor organizations 
under antitrust law as proposed in my 
bill, H.R. 8407. By curtailing labor’s 
power to act against the public interest, 
we can control strikes and work stop- 
pages at missile bases, and we can end 
the power labor has to price American 
industry out of the world market. 

The power of labor to affect our trade 
abroad has been clearly brought out in 
the hearings presently being held by the 
Ways and Means Committee on the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. Here it 
has been clearly shown that labor alone 
can restrict the trade of American con- 
cerns by its unrestricted power to in- 
crease wages artificially without regard 
to productivity or ability to compete in 
the world market. 


No Member of this body, Mr. Speaker, 
will be more concerned with labor's legiti- 
mate rights to protect collective bargain- 
ing, but I am equally concerned with 
labor's responsibility as an important 
segment of a free society. 

Certainly one of its responsibilities, 
and one which no present prominent la- 
bor leader has deemed important, is to 
put an end to the destructive work stop- 
pages in our defense areas as outlined 
in Mr. Lawrence's column. 

The column follows: 

OUTLAWING MISSILE BASE STRIKES—SERIOUS- 
NESS OF WORK STOPPAGES FEARED LIKELY TO 
REQUIRE DRASTIC ACTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Work stoppages at bases in this country 
where missiles and space vehicles are being 
built by the US. Government are so serious 
that the only remedy may be the passage of 
a law by Congress outlawing strikes in this 
field, 

There is a big mystery over what's been 
happening. There is no evidence of Com- 
munist infiltration, but the net result of 
the work stoppages has nevertheless been to 
delay the American missile program. Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, who 
has been in charge of hearings by a Senate 
subcommittee on the subject of delays in 
the construction of missiles told the Senate 
recently: 

“Had these work stoppages during the 
years 1956 through 1961 not occurred, it is 
reasonably certain that we would have 
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been able to have a manned orbital flight 
much earlier than we did. * * * 

“No man can say with certainty what the 

time losses haye cost us or may yet cost 
us,” 
The Arkansas Senator noted a rise during 
the months of January and February of this 
year “not only in man-days lost but in the 
types of disputes including jurisdictional 
disputes.” 

A national commission had been appointed 
by the Federal Government, labor leaders 
had publicly taken a nonstrike pledge, but 
the work stoppages at the bases persisted. 
Only this week they had become so serious 
that a special meeting was called at the 
Pentagon, at which were assembled labor 
leaders, contractors and public representa- 
tives. Secretary of Defense McNamara, and 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg spoke to the 
group, and Vice President Johnson, chair- 
man of the Space Council, also attended. 

But meetings and pleas have been tried 
before to no avail. There has been much 
talk of the “public interest,“ but it falls on 
deaf ears. It could be that the labor lead- 
ers themselves are not quite sure what 
causes all the friction in the ranks. Juris- 
dictional disputes sometimes furnish a con- 
venient way of hiding the real malcontents. 
Trouble is easily stirred up that way. 

More than a year ago the Senate sub- 
committee began its investigation. On 
April 25, 1961, the Secretary of Labor es- 
tablished a missile site public contracts 
advisory committee to recommend “fair and 
impartial standards” to the Department of 
Labor, On August 25, 1961, such work 
standards were submitted to Secretary Gold- 
berg, and the report was released to the 
public on October 14, 1961. The Senate sub- 
committee inquired and was told on Decem- 
ber 15, 1961, that the standards recommended 
“are still under study, and as yet no action 
has been taken by the Secretary of Labor.” 

The findings and conclusions of the 
McClellan committee were made available 
to the public within the last 3 weeks. They 
say in part: 

“Approximately one-half of the man-days 
lost occurred at the test center at Cape 
Canaveral, Fia., where intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles and space rockets were tested 
and proven before becoming operational. 

“The space and missile programs, upon 
which our survival depends in the mortal 
struggle with communism, were intolerably 
delayed by wildcat strikes, work stoppages. 
slowdowns, and a deliberate policy of low 
productivity, callously indulged in during 
the 4\4-year period by local union officials 
and local union members, who placed profit 
and greed ahead of their devotion to the 
safety of our country. 

“These hearings have disclosed that 
many of these workers, through strikes and 
other pressure tactics, have collected mil- 
lions of dollars in exorbitant, unnecessary 
overtime pay in a brazen gouge of the US, 
taxpayer. 

“Testimony shows that many of the 
strikes and slowdowns had a common pur- 
pose to stretch out the jobs and to put pres- 
sure on the contractor and the Government 
to pay overtime in order to meet the con- 
struction deadlines. Instances of overtime 
pay reached the outrageous levels of journey- 
men electricians, collecting $748 a week; 
truck drivers, $324 a week; and ditchdiggers 
$287 a week. 

“Slowdowns and low rates of productivity, 
estimated by witnesses to be as low as 40 
percent of normal capacity, have prevailed at 
missile construction sites.” 

So there was no lack of money—and the 
management side got high profits, too. 
What more effective way, therefore, to delay, 
if not frustrate, America’s progress in space 
than by slowdowns, strikes, and jurisdic- 
tional disputes? 
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Maybe congressional committees will some 
day uncover the real answer. It is still a 
mystery not merely to public officials but 
also to those loyal labor leaders who have 
been trying to prevent work stoppages, only 
to be plagued with unauthorized interrup- 
tions called “wildcat strikes.” 


Former Maryland Governor Advocates 
Federal Aid to the Aged for Medical 
Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to know that not everyone 
puts partisan politics above human 
needs, and opposes a measure because 
he happens to be of one party and the 
proposal is made by the member of 
another party. Human needs know no 
party line, but only that prompt action 
must be taken to alleviate them. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the Appendix 
an address made by the former Republi- 
can Governor of Maryland, Theodore R. 
McKeldin, at an all university religious 
service in the Andrew Rankin Memorial 
Chapel at Howard University last 
Sunday: 

I am informed that here at Howard Uni- 
versity you have just completed a rather 
intensive study of our social and political 
policy, so perhaps some of you would 
rather have me speak on art, or literature, 
or music, or anything else, rather than go 
back to the subject of the recent confer- 
ences. 

On the other hand, now that your atten- 
tion has been directed to this subject by some 
very able speakers, it may be a good moment 
to bring up another aspect of it, especially 
as this aspect is hot news in Washington 
today by reason of the fight in Congress over 
it 


I refer, of course, to the policy of Federal 
assistance to the aged in meeting their med- 
ical bills. 

President Kennedy is not of my political 
party, and I hold no brief for him; but I 
go along with such Republicans as Gover- 
nor Rockefeller and Senator Javrrs in hold- 
ing that in this particular instance he is 
right, or more nearly right than his op- 
ponents. After all, it is not a partisan is- 
sue. In fact, it is not a question of policy 
at all, for we are already committed to the 
policy of assisting the aged. The dispute is 
over how the assistance shall be handled, 
and I can’t see how a question of that sort 
affects the basic tenets of either of the 
major parties. We are not deciding what to 
do, but merely how to do it; and on a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping I am willing to admit 
that a smart accountant may be right, even 
though a Democrat. 

Years ago, we found that there were two 
facts that we have to face. One is that un- 
der the American standard of living, people 
live longer than they used to live. This 
means that the total number of people over 
65 has been increasing rapidly. The other 
fact is that even under the American stand- 
ard, old people cannot do as much work, 
and are subject to more aches and pains 
than people in the prime of life. That 
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means that as a man’s income goes down, 
iis doctors” bills go up. 

When your expenses go up as your income 
goes down, you are headed for trouble, I 
don't care who you are, Millions of our 
older people are in trouble, serious trouble, 
already, and more are getting into trouble 
every day. Nor is the trouble confined to 
the old. Any decent man whose parents are 
too old and feeble to do a full day’s work 
feels obliged to help them out. If it were 
simply a matter of keeping them fed and 
clothed it would not be such a serious prob- 
jem, for in modern America one strong, 
skilled worker can support a pretty large 
family. 

But it is a different proposition when ill- 
ness strikes. Hospitals and surgeons and 
Medicines and nurses and appliances— 
wheelchairs, and crutches, and all the other 
things needed for treatment—are not cheap, 
and there is no way of making them cheap. 
When all that falls on a man who Is trying 
to help out the old folks, it 1s often too much 
for him. He is in trouble, for he has to do 
one of two things, neither of which a decent 
man likes to do—he must let the old people 
suffer, which makes him feel like a dog—or 
he must see his wife and children suffer, 
which also makes him feel like a dog. 

Now, I am eternally opposed to pushing 
any honest American into a situation in 
which he will feel guilty, not matter what 
he does. I am in sympathy with the old 
people; but I am even more in sympathy 
with their children when they are being 
broken down by the burden of paying the 
old people’s medical bills. If there is any 
way in which our Government can relieve 
them, they ought to be relieved. 

We admit that, and we have taken steps 
for their relief, but we have taken them in 
such a way that it is hard for self-respect- 
ing people to obtain relief, Under the Kerr- 
Mills law, it is possible for old people to 
obtain medical aid from the Government. 
They must pass what is called the means 
test which Is a form of pauper oath. You 
must swear that you have nothing, can earn 
very little, and have no relatives capable of 
taking care of you. 

In the old days, before we had given 
much real thought to the problem, it was 
still possible for old people to escape starva- 
tion. They could go to the poorhouse. But 
the poorhouse was eventually abolished 
largely because there were so many who 
would rather die and literally did die before 
they would endure the shame of going there. 
Today there are many who feel that the 
Means test is a reflection on them and, if 
they have children, on their children; and 
they will suffer for years rather than take it. 

What would you think of a man who is 
willing to give a dollar to a crippled beggar, 
but not unless the beggar will first go down 
on his knees and kiss the man's boots? Do 
you call that charity? Of course you don't. 
You call it taking advantage of misery in a 
hateful way. Do you think the recording 
angel in Heaven gives that man credit for 
his dollar? I don’t—well, maybe so; but 
if the angel credits him with the dollar, at 
the same time he charges him with 10 for 
humiliating the beggar. 

I feel that the means test takes all merit 
out of the help we give our old people, and 
I favor the administration bill because it 
abolishes the means test. It goes further 
than that. It abolishes the giveaway ele- 
ment in the whole scheme except as it may 
apply to those who are already old and in 
need. They will not live very much longer 
and after that it will not be a giveaway, It 
Will be a form of insurance. 

What the Government proposes is to add 
Cne-quarter of 1 percent to the social se- 
curity tax a worker already pays, and the 
Same amount to the tax the employer pays, 
making one-half of 1 percent, the money 
to be used for medical assistance to the aged, 
to an old millionaire as well as to an old 
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pauper. When the present generation, now 
in the prime of life, comes to be old, they 
can draw on that fund, not as charity, but 
by right, just as a man who has carried 
accident insurance for years draws his money 
by right if he gets hurt. If he never gets 
hurt, he never collects; but he has had 
the protection all the time, and that is 
worth the price. 

Opponents the the bill say, “Oh, yes, but 
a man buys insurance because he wants to, 
and he pays taxes because he has too.” It 
is all wrong to compel people to pay taxes for 
anything except strictly public expense. I 
don’t deny that it would be better, in theory, 
if every man, while he is strong and healthy 
and making good money would lay by enough 
to keep him when he is old. But you know, 
and I know, that it isn't going to happen. 
Even among those who try it, “a thousand 
things can defeat their efforts. Often they 
make bad investments. Sometimes they are 
robbed, and frequently they are swindled. 
It is surprising and alarming to learn how 
many men, regarded as well off at 40, have 
nothing left at 65. 

We can’t run this country on beautiful 
theories. We have to face the brutal fact, 
and the fact is that a great many people have 
to be made to do the thing that is in their 
own best interest. We already have 16 mil- 
lion old people on our hands, and the num- 
ber will be 20 millions quite soon. They are 
here now, and we have to deal with them 
now. I favor putting the thing on a sound 
basis just as soon as possible; for at best, 
a great many will die in misery before we can 
get it set up and working. 

The American Medical Association is fight- 
ing the bill bitterly, but not all doctors. Its 
argument is that no doctor wants a Govern- 
ment official coming around and telling him 
how to treat his patient. Of course he 
doesn’t; but the bill doesn’t say one word 
about how a doctor shall treat his patient, 
nor about which doctor a man must call in. 
The AMA admits this, but says, “Just wait 
a few years and you will see bureaucrats dic- 
tating to doctors.” 

There are many doctors, however, some 
themselves members of the AMA, who cannot 
support a policy of denying aid to people 
who need it now out of fear of something 
that may happen 20 years hence. I believe 
they are right, The bill as it stands does 
not give the Government authority to in- 
terfere with the private practice of medi- 
cine, If it is ever to gain that authority, it 
must have new laws. If the people who will 
be runing this country 20 years hence can't 
prevent such laws, that’s their lookout. We 
cannot neglect our duty because we are 
afraid the next generation will neglect theirs, 

Theodore Roosevelt once drove half the 
country to the dictionary by calling Wood- 
row Wilson “a Byzantine logothete.” Very 
few people knew what a logothete was, and 
Tam not sure Roosevelt himself did, because 
the term did not apply very well to Wilson. 
The logothetes were originally Government 
bookkKeepers and later the word was used to 
indicate almost any Government officer, 
much the same as our word “bureaucrat” 
does now. But historians of the West de- 
veloped the idea that in Byzantium the log- 
othetes were fellows who relied entirely on 
words and not on deeds. Since Byzantium 
stood for 1100 years after Rome fell, that 
seems unlikely, but it was the prevailing 
idea. 

I sometimes wonder if Theodore Roosevelt 
could rise from the grave and examine the 
country over which he presided 60 years ago, 
whether he would not denounce all of us 
with that resounding phrase, I am sure 
that we are much too inclined to take the 
word for the deed, as the logothetes were 
accused of doing. 

Socialism and communism, for instance, 
are in my opinion pernicious political doc- 
trines, But it is the things that are danger- 
ous, not the words. If any suggested policy 
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is just and sensible, you can't make it wrong 
and foolish by calling it socialistic or com- 
munistic. For my part, I believe that the 
policy of providing medical care for the 
aged through old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is Just and sensible; and I am not to be 
frightened out of that bellef by allegations 
that it opens the door to socialism. It isn’t 
socialism in itself; it is a form of insur- 
ance; and 1 don't believe that insurance is 
a bad thing, or can be made bad by calling 
it something else. 

So I urge you, especially. you students 
who are preparing yourselves for active life 
in the world, to make up your minds—in 
this as in other matters, by e 
things, and not their names, never letting 
theory take priority over fact. For we have 
the highest authority for it that it is the 
truth, and only the truth, that shall make 
you free. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they 
know that no public or private body is in 
existence today which is devoted to the 
task of studying continuously, system- 
atically,.and objectively all of the cap- 
tive nations, those in Eastern Europe 
and Asia, including the numerous cap- 
tive nations in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I in- 
clude the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 211 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA, 
Taipel, Taiwan, China, March 20, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, . 
Member of Congress, House of Represenia- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. Foo: We are very pleased to 
learn from Prof, Lev. E. Dobriansky that 
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you have thoughtfully introduced to your 
Congress a measure calling for the estab- 
lishment of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. I should like to take opportunity 
of this letter to pay, on behalf of 597 con- 
stituent member-units of this organization, 
our high respect for your enthusiastic 
effort to give support toward the Commu- 
nist-ensiaved people in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Considering that there have been numer- 
ous cases in which uprisings against com- 
munism took place successively behind the 
Iron Curtain and thousands upon thousands 
of people risked their life to flee for freedom, 
we can fully understand that millions of 
people now under Communist enslavement 
and persecution are desperately waging a 
life and death struggle against the Commu- 
nists. Your House Resolution 211 for a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations not 
only will give a new hope to the captive 
people behind the Iron Curtain, but also 
will serve as a great encouragement to those 
people who are under the threat of Com- 
munist aggression at this moment and who 
are exerting their utmost to safeguard the 
cause of freedom. 

I sincerely hope that the resolution which 
will be of benefit to the entire world, will 
be successfully passed at the U.S. Congress 
with your continuous effort. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Ku CHENG-KANG, 
President, APACLROC. 


ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE 
or Four FREEDOMS 
OF UKRAINE, INC., 
Detroit, Mich., March 23, 1962. 

Re resolution for a permanent subcommit- 

tee of the House for the captive nations. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Despite the fact that 
this resolution was not passed by the last 
Congress, we strongly feel that it is in the 
best interest of this Nation that we show 
these captive peoples that we as a nation 
are ready to again assume the moral leader- 
ship of the world. We feel that this action 
is the best and real answer to the Soviet 
propaganda concerning colonialism. The 
benefit of creating such a subcommittee 
would be to begin the trend and have the 
effect of maintaining the support of these 
captive peoples and would be a decisive fac- 
tor in the struggle of the free world against 
Communism, 

We most strongly urge you to support the 
resolution for the creation of such subcom- 
mittee in the opening session of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
PHILIP SOTNYK, 
Secretary. 
MarcH 22, 1962. 
Hon, Howaro W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to inform you that 
our Ukrainian Youth League of New Jersey 
Is unanimously in favor of House Resolution 
211 (Flood resolution), which deals with the 
establishment of a permanent governmental 
Captive Nations Committee which would in- 
clude all the many non-Russian nations 
within the U.S. S. R. 

We submit that the Ideas such as favored 
by Secretary of State Dean Rusk in his 
letters to your committee last summer are 
totally incongruous and unrealistic on the 
true situation behind the Iron Curtain to- 
day. 

A more realistic approach to this ticklish 
problem would be the establishment of this 
much-needed Committee on Captive Nations 
to show Mr. Khrushchev, the “Hangman of 
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Ukraine,” and his llk in the Kremlin that 
we, the liberty-loving American people are 
strongly in favor of ridding this world of 
colonialism and imperialism, which defi- 
nately means Russia, the most despotic na- 
tion in all history. > 

Thus we urge you and your House Rules 
Committee to consider House Resolution 211 
(Flood resolution) on the captive nations. 

Thank you, 

Yours truly, 
ANDREW SEMEN, 
President, Ukrainian Youth League of 
New Jersey. 
UNITED UKRAINIAN 
AMERICAN RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 25, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
The New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: In behalf of 
the Executive Committee of the United 
Ukrainian American Relief Committee I 
strongly support the House Resolution 211 
calling for the establishment of a perma- 
nent Committee on the Captive Nations in 

For more than 15 years UUARC has been 
studying the problems of refugees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The nationalities 
policy in the Soviet Union is of a great im- 
portance. Enslaved by the Soviet regime 
nations are willing to escape tyranny and 
despotism. In their struggle for freedom 
they should be assisted by the free world. 

Our executive committee has expressed also 
its criticism of the view of our Secretary of 
State Mr. Dean Rusk who is against such 
committee. 

I appeal to you, dear Congressman FLOOD, 
to consider favorably this resolution. 

Thank you. 

WALTER GALLAN, 
President 
(For the Executive Committee). 
FORGOTTEN FOREST, 
Eatonville, Wash., March 21, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Fioop: In perusing a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the date March 7, 
I found the material which you presented 
introducing H.R. 211 and would like to ask 
you further about it. 

I would first like to explain my particular 
interest in this. I am a student in the field 
of propaganda and psychological warfare, and 
at this particular time I am trying to coordi- 
nate a certain “psywar” offensive, utilizing 
various patriotic groups here in the Pacific 
Northwest, and using this small area of the 
United States as a test ground or laboratory 
for our effort. 

We feel that for too long the American 
scene has been the battleground for Soviet 
psywar“ pressures, to which our public has 
simply reacted in the Pavlonlan manner 
(and most of the time, I might add, without 
even realizing that they were under assault 
of this nature). We would like to experi- 
ment with a counterpressure of our own, and 
we feel that the point around which it should 
be built is the one which is generally consid- 
ered by the experts to be the most vulnerable 
and sensitive spot on the Soviet side—that is, 
the free elections and self-determination of 
the slave states and of the Russian people 
themselves. 

In discovering your material concerning 
H.R. 211, therefore, I was very pleased to see 
that legislation being introduced at this time 
can be tied into our campaign, or perhaps I 
should say that our campaign can be timed 
to coincide with this. I would appreciate all 
the literature your office could send me, and 
also any references to other material in 
former CONGRESSIONAL Recorps which might 
concern this matter of the Soviet colonial 
empire. 
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Another thing which I would like to ask 
you about is the matter of the Captive Na- 
tions Week. What dates are selected for this? 
We would like to coordinate some of our pub- 
licity and efforts around these dates. 

I would like to know if the Committee on 
the Captive Nations is suggested as a perma- 
nent committee or if it is just to be a tempo- 
rary thing with some particular job to do. I 
shall urge my Washington district Congress- 
man, Mr. THOR TOLLEFsSoNn, to support this 
measure, and I hope you will keep me posted 
on any important developments, 

I might add, sir, that your State, Pennsyl- 
vania, will always be a dear memory for me, 
I went to college in Bucks County and just 
loved the country around there. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. Berry ANN DOBIASH, 


Army Reorganization, Its Effect on Chem- 
ical, Biological, and Radiological Re- 
search, Procurement, and Posture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the greatest rewards of 
congressional service is the close friend- 
ship and appreciation for colleagues 
with whom we associate in our work, 
The gentleman from Florida, Bos SIKES, 
is one whom we all love and respect for 
his leadership for the welfare of our 
country. He has particularly served his 
country well in his knowledge and un- 
derstanding of defense problems and 
their solution. Our country is safer to- 
day because of the wisdom and leader- 
ship that Bos Sixes has given us in the 
field of defense. It is therefore with 
pleasure that I insert in the Record the 
following address by Congressman SIKES, 
which he made at the Armed Forces 
Chemical Association dinner, March 6, 
1962, and which is found in volume XVI 
of the Armed Forces Chemical Journal: 

SIKES SEES CHALLENGE IN ARMY 
REORGANIZATION 
(Address of Congressman ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
at Armed Forces Chemical Association 
dinner, New York City) 

The subject originally given to me tonight 
is the Army reorganization; its effect upon 
our chemical, biological and radiological re- 
search, procurement, and posture. Now, 
that is quite a lulu of a subject. It should 
effectively scare away all but the most dedi- 
cated. However, it appears that this is a 
subject which should be discussed because 
this group has a very keen interest in the 
Army reorganization. This is particularly 
true because reorganization is to be an ac- 
tuality. The date for rejection by the Con- 
gress already has passed. Therefore, good 
or bad, the reorganization is upon us. 

I took the position that there is consider- 
able question about the advisability of such 
a reorganization. It involves a transfer of 
3,500 Army staff officers from their present 
status to a new status within an 18 months 
period. The cost is estimated at $11 mil- 
lion with no certainty of savings at some 
time in the future. With continuing crisis 
in Berlin and in southeast Asia and heaveus 
knows where else in that 18 months period, 
this seems to me a poor time to engender 
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additional confusion by reorganization. I 
suspect this is not even the Army's baby, 
since it was developed by budget officers 
within the Department of Defense rather 
than in the Department of the Army. How- 
ever, the Army, when questioned on this, has 
been quick to place the blessings of legiti- 
macy upon this offspring by insisting it is 
indeed an Army product. Now let me talk 
more specifically about the Chemical Corps 
and reorganization. 

At the present time, the chief chemical 
officer provides for the decisionmaking level 
of the Department of the Army the only 
focal point for direction of the Department 
of Defense effort toward achieving capabili- 
ties in the flelds of chemical, biological, and 
radiological (CBR) warfare. The chief 
chemical officer holds a statutory position 
established in the National Defense Act of 
1920 in recognition by Congress of the re- 
quirement for a specific element of the De- 
partment of the Army responsible for re- 
search and development, manufacture, pro- 
curement, and supply to the armed services 
of chemical warfare material, the organiza- 
tion, equipment, training and operation of 
chemical troops and such other duties as 
the President might from time to time pre- 
Scribe. 

Thus, despite the organizational layers 
above the chief chemical officer in the cur- 
rent organizational structure of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, there does exist now a 
focal point at the national level for stressing 
the need for adequate considerations of these 
weapons systems and defense against them. 
In addition, he exercises command super- 
vision, centralized direction, and control of 
a completely integrated CBR organizational 
structure in the field. 

The reorganization as proposed would have 
eliminated the chief chemical officer and, to 
me, fractionate the mission and programs of 
the Chemical Corps. The research, develop- 
ment, and production functions are relegated 
to the Munitions Command; the field test- 
ing and evaluation function is placed within 
& separate test and evaluation agency; sup- 
ply and maintenance of these highly spe- 
cialized munitions and equipment are ab- 
sorbed in the Supply and Maintenance Com- 
mand; the responsibility for developing new 
doctrine, preparing and revising field man- 
uals and tables of organization and equip- 
ment prescribing requirements for new 
material and conducting war games, is trans- 
ferred to the Combat Developments Com- 
mand; the training functions, which in- 
clude specialized Chemical schools, 
are made a responsibility of the Continental 
Army Command; and the career develop- 
ment and management of technical special- 
ists, both officer and enlisted, pass to a con- 
solidated officer of operations. 
Under this plan, there would have been no 
provision for monitoring from an overall 
point of view the CBR mission, functions, 
and responsibilities, 

I fully believe that to follow such a plan 
for the reorganization of the Chemical Corps 
could result in its destruction as an effec- 
tive branch of the service Just at the time 
when its importance is becoming much more 
widely and fully recognized. 

The U.S. Army today is the only military 
Organization of the free world which has a 
retaliatory CBR capability, limited as it is. 
The CBR posture of the Department of the 
Navy and the Air Force is completely inade- 
quate. This situation exists both in our own 
forces and that of allied nations, and is the 
direct result of their lack of organizational 
emphasis on CBR weapons systems and de- 
fenses. This is not true behind the iron cur- 
tain. There the need for adequate organi- 
zational emphasis on CBR matters has been 
recognized by the Soviet Union, and they do 
have a significant CBR capability. It is not 
better than ours, but it is bigger and the 
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Russians have been taught more about de- 
fense in CBR. 

The Chemical Corps is an organization 
which requires specialization as much as any 
other service. To bury this agency under 
many layers of officialdom could in my opin- 
ion spell its death knell. This would de a 
most serious thing to contemplate if in the 
future there should be a chemical or bio- 
logical attack on this country or upon our 
allies. 

Now, quite obviously, those of us who rec- 
ognize the importance of the Chemical Corps 
have not been idle. Realizing quite early 
that such key people as Senator RUSSELL and 
Con Vinson, who head the Armed 
Services Committees in the Senate and in 
the House respectively, were not disposed to 
fight the reorganization as a whole, we saw 
the necessity for developing alternative pro- 
posals insofar as the Chemical Corps is con- 
cerned. Almost as soon as the proposed re- 
organization became known to the public, 
I personally drafted communications to the 
Secretary of Defense, Secretary of the Army 
and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army—among others. 
Possible alternatives were suggested in which 
the Chemical Corps would be better served 
and so would the nations. These sugges- 
tions were not original with me, and cer- 
tainly mine were not the only representa- 
tions made. 

I think you will be interested in quota- 
tions from the responses which I have re- 
ceived. On February 7, the Secretary of 
Defense wrote me as follows: 

“The matter of the CBR capability of 
the Department of Defense has been of 
particular concern to me over the past year. 
As you know, we have taken steps recently 
to strengthen this capability. In the fiscal 
year 1963 budget we have raised research 
and development to $146 million, from its 
fiscal year 1962 level of $78 million. We have 
also added a new Deputy Director (Chemis- 
try and Engineering) of Defense Research 
and Engineering who will have major re- 
sponsibilities in this area. 

“In our increased emphasis on CBR, we 
are, of course, building on the well-recog- 
nized past achievements of the Chemical 
Corps. (By this term I mean not only the 
Chemical Corps as a branch of the Army 
which the new organization will retain, but 
the technical service establishment of the 
Chief Chemical Officer, which will have its 
functions redistributed.) 

“However, I must say that, while in my 
judgment the Chemical Corps has itself ac- 
complished a great deal in the past, the 
offensive and defensive CBR capabilities of 
our Army forces as a whole, as reflected in 
their actual organization, doctrine, and 
materiel, seem to be to leave much to be 
desired. I feel that the CBR know-how and 
interest which have been maintained in the 
Chemical Corps have not been adequately 
infused into the Army itself. > 

“I attribute this condition primarily to the 
fact that in the existing Army organiza- 
tion the combat arms of the Army are struc- 
turally separated from the technical serv- 
ices, particularly in the critical fields of 
combat developments, research and develop- 
ment, and training. The object of the new 
organization is to couple CBR expertise 
much more closely into the actual process of 
organizing, training, and equipping Army 
forces. 

“For example, I consider it an organiza- 
tional improvement that the new Combat 
Developments Command will take over the 
present combat development functions of 
the Chemical Corps. This will assist in pro- 
viding a more effective CBR input into Army 
doctrine and organization. Similarly, the 
fact that the Continental Army Command 
will take over the present Chemical Corps 
training function should materially assist in 
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increasing the effectiveness of the CBR train- 
ing of all our officers, enlisted men, and 
units—not simply those of the Chemical 
Corps. 


“We are larly eager to integrate 
more closely CBR with other Army materiel 
development. Placing present Chemical 
Corps and Ordnance Corps materiel func- 
tions in one command will certainly facili- 
tate the development and production of 
those advanced weapons which call for the 
closest integration of chemical and ordnance 
technologies. 

“Like you, we recognize that the CBR 
capability of the Army is a national, indeed a 
free world, asset. We have been concerned 
from the outset of the studies on Army 
organization that the CBR asset which has 
been painstakingly built up within the Army 
not be adversely affected by this reorganiza- 
tion. However, I think the Army has taken 
steps to insure that the integrity of this asset 
will be preserved. The Chemical Corps 
remains as a branch of the Army, with its 
Officer personnel management separately 
identified within the Office of Personnel 
Operations, and its special schooling and 
training preserved. The Chemical Corps 
materiel establishment will remain intact as 
the CBR Agency of the Munitions Command, 
within the Materiel Development and Logis- 
tic Command. As you recommend, there will 
be established a general officer position, 
Director of CBR, within the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 
The Army believes that this General Staff 
position will be more effective than the pres- 
ent position of the Chief Chemical Officer, in 
assisting the Army in taking fully into 
account CBR capabilities in all areas of 
activity. ? 

“In summary, let me say that we agree 
with you that the invaluable CBR asset 
which the Army now possesses must be pre- 
served; we believe we not only will maintain 
but will improve the Army's CBR capábility; 
and we believe also that the capability will 
be more a part of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, in reality, than it is today.“ 

The Secretary of the Army responded in a 
similar vein. In part he said: 

“The advisability of the reorganization 
was carefully considered by the study group 
that made the initial recommendation and 
subsequently reviewed by the Chief of Staff, 
other key staff personnel and myself, I fully 
recognize the vital nature of the chemical, 
biological, and radiological (CBR) missions 
of the Army in support of the Department of 
Defense and the free world. This recogul- 
tion is borne out by the decision to establish 
a focal point within the General Staff for 
CBR planning and related activities. A sep- 
arate identifiable element is to be estab- 
lished under the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations to insure continued em- 
phasis in these matters. The upgrading of 
this function from Special Staff status to 
the General Staff level clearly demonstrates 
the Army’s recognition of the importance of 


CBR. 

“Under the new Army organization, the 
horizons of officers assigned to the Chemical 
Corps will be considerably broadened by 
their utilization in the U.S. Army Materiel 
Development and Logistic Command, the 
US. Continental Army Command, the U.S. 
Army Combat Development Command, the 
Army General Staff, and the Office of Person- 
nel Operations in the Army Special Staff. 

“But, most importantly, we intend to see 
to it that the Army’s key role in the CBR 
field is both protected and expanded. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Research 
and Development will take a continuing and 
intense interest in this field as will the 
Office, Chief of Research and Development. 
The Chief of Staff and I wil] follow it closely. 
He and I have had a number of conversi- 
tions on this subject recently, and we are 
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considering additional possibilities for in- 
suring that the CBR field is exploited to a 
much greater degree and that the fine talent 
in the Chemical Corps is utilized to the 
optimum.” 

Then, more recently there is word that 
the Defense Department is considering a plan 
to establish an Armed Forces Special Weap- 
ons Agency to direct CBR warfare. It would 
parallel the Defense Support Agency and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency. It is the brain 
child of General Stubbs who sees it as a 
single integrated organizational element re- 
sponsible for all aspects for CBR prepared- 
ness for the entire Department of Defense. 
This plan failed to receive the blessings of 
the Department of the Army, but it has been 
picked up by Dr. Harold Brown, Director of 
Research and Engineering in the Department 
of Defense, and under his aegis the plan is 
receiving careful scrutiny at top levels. 


NEW LEVEL 


So the Chemical Corps is not to be put 
out of business under the reorganization. 
Its new level of operations may not be as 
satisfactory or as successful as the present 
one. But, a door is opened, an opportunity 
is presented and if the challenge is accepted, 
the mission of the Chemical Corps may well 
have greater importance in the overall 
scheme of things. 

Now, what is the reason for an Army re- 
organization? To give the Devil his due, 
there must, of course, be justification. This 
is not just an idle shift of men and billets. 
It is patterned somewhat after the Air Force 
and Navy reorganization of some years back 
and somewhat after the German General 
Staff plan. In the words of Secretary Stahr 
in response to a question from me in con- 
gressional hearing: 

“The principal purpose is to give us better 
management, to eliminate or minimize 
duplications of effort, fragmentations of au- 
thority, responsibility and operations, to 
give us an organization that is more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the combat troops, 
to give us a clearer fix of responsibility in a 
number of major tasks which are now some- 
what fragmented. 

“One of the basic elements of the concept 
is to reduce to the minimum the number of 
operating tasks that have somehow grown up 
in the General Staff so that they can give 
more attention to basic planning, program- 
ing, policymaking and supervision of the 
overall Army effort. This means some of the 
actual operating things which have been 
done in the Headquarters Department of the 
Army will be moved to these field commands, 
which to my mind is a sound organizational 
concept.” 

One of the principal reasons given to me 
for the reorganization is that this will help 
to put an end to the inexcusable system 
whereby we require 8 to 10 years to perfect 
Weapons or equipment through design to 
manufacture and delivery to troops while 
the Soviets do it in 4 or 5; that it will do 
this through direct line of responsibility 
from concept to actuality. 

In a word, we have reorganization of the 
Army and of the Chemical Corps. But we 
also have assurance from top to bottom that 
the Chemical Corps is not to be downgraded, 
buried and forgotten. Even so, this could 
happen if Chemical Corps personnel allow it 
to happen. It is up to those of us who recog- 
nize the importance of the Chemical Corps 
to carry our message to Garcia. We are 
being pushed—not very willingly—out of 
the shell of our own particular little world. 
Then let us accept this new opportunity to 
enrich the broader world of the military 
services with the leavening of the Chemical 
Corps. 

The story of the Chemical Corps and of 
CBR is not a familiar one to most people. 
From World War I until very recent years it 
has been almost a subject forgotten except 
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in the minds and in the hands of a few ded- 
icated people. In some quarters it became 
a bad word and there is reason to believe a 
considerable part of this is due to the skilled 
work of Communist propagandists who want 
this Nation weak in defense against chemical 
and biological warfare. Now the pendulum 
is swinging the other way. We can keep it 
swinging. This is the time to fight for the 
mission of the Chemical Corps. 


PROPER DEFENSE 


The people of the United States are men- 
tally conditioned to accept 37,000 deaths 
and many more thousands of injuries from 
automobile accidents in a single year. The 
public accepts the fact that millions could be 
killed in the first exchange of nuclear weap- 
ons with accompanying untold destruction. 
Yet many under the skillful tutelage of ded- 
lcated leftwing publications shudder in 
horror at the thought of the use of chemical 
and biological weapons—do not even want to 
consider the necessity of attaining a proper 
defense against them. Those who saw the 
devastation and the death wrought in Ger- 
many and Japan by conventional weapons 
even before the day of atomic weapons 
should shudder instead at the possibility of 
the repetition of this kind of warfare. I re- 
call, also, that it was largely the American 
taxpayer who rebuilt the world after the 
destruction of World War II and who re- 
hablilitated the survivors of that war. The 
total cost in billions is staggering. 

By contrast, chemical and biological war- 
fare can leave a nation with all its resources 
intact and undamaged. It can leave a na- 
tion with its people comparatively unharmed 
and alive but temporarily incapacitated for 
fighting. Talk about your humanitarian as- 
pects, what greater contrast can we offer. 
A bare handful of planes can seed this city 
with biological agents sufficient to infect the 
total populace, and so can a half-dozen 
enemy submarines off our coast or a few 
dozen enemy agents quietly driving around 
the city with disease micro-organisms being 
fed into the atmosphere through the exhaust 
fumes of their vehicles. 


PROGRAMS 


CBR has its lethal aspects as well. War 
is not a humane business, But, by way of 
emphasizing the human characteristics that 
I have mentioned, let me tell briefly of two 
or three particularly significant programs of 
many which now are under study. Let's 
talk first about incapacitating agents. ‘These 
are compounds which have physical or 
mental incapacitating effects which are of 
short duration. These agents are not new. 
Riot-control agents, such as tear gas, also 
incapacitate. We've used these for years. 
Chemical compounds which produce inca- 
pacitation may be subdivided into two broad 
classes, those which produce temporary 
mental incapacitation, in effect, controlling 
& person’s will to resist; and those which 
produce physical incapacitation such as se- 
vere discomfort, amnesia, paralysis, or im- 
mobilization for a significant period of time. 
We have an odorless, colorless compound 
which can be injected into the atmosphere 
and breathed, or taken into a person's body 
through food and water, to so impair a man’s 
ability that for hours or days he could not 
land a jet, or fire a weapon, or operate a 
communications system, or give intelligent 
commands, Men so affected do not win 
battles. 

Work also of great significance is being 
done by the Chemical Corps Biological Labo- 
ratories in the field of molecular genetics. 
In a brilliant contribution we are told that 
hereditary information is written into highly 
polymerized molecules of nucleic acid which 
are contained in the nucleus of a Cell; we 
know the complete alphabet of letters of the 
hereditary language; we know how the cell 
“reads” and obeys, to the letter, the set of 
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hereditary instructions; and we know that 
the same language is used for all kinds of liv- 
ing things. Insofar as human destiny is con- 
cerned, the importance of these scientific 
findings is without parallel. 

This means that scientists now foresee a 
means to control micro-organisms causing 
diseases by breeding into the micro-organ- 
isms exactly the characteristics that are de- 
sired. A strain of a normally virulent dis- 
ease can be developed which is so mild that 
it can be used as a virus against the disease. 
Or a new strain of a disease can be developed 
which will be immune to known vaccines. 
Possibly over the long pull some diseases 
can be bred out of existence. Bacteria can 
be made more or less resistant to antibiotics. 
All of this has tremendous significance to 
the medical profession, Of course, you have 
long known that the work of the Chemical 
Corps is not altogether related to the field 
of warfare. Great contributions have been 
made through the years to medicine and to 
public health by the Chemical Corps. 

We know how to destroy the food supply of 
the Communist world—and they know how 
to destroy ours—but their food supply is 
highly susceptible because of limitations in 
supply and variety which we do not have. 

Now when you hear a mounting crescendo 
of horror at this thought—remind your 
audience that a hungry man can help te 
overthrow his oppressors, gain food, and a 
new future of freedom. But a man burned 
to death with napalm or blown to bits with 
nuclear weapons has no future. 

We live in an exciting age. The spectacu- 
lar achievements of Colonel Glenn and his 
associates have given America new pride and 
new buoyancy. People are looking ahead. 
We have learned to expect the spectacular, 
but we have to remember to keep one foot 
on the ground. Today's great accomplish- 
ments are possible because of the values that 
were established in the long ago. The solid 
values which make America thrive and en- 
dure were founded in the Constitution and 
engrained in the thinking of our people 
during the formative years of the Republic. 
The faith of our fathers and the courage 
of our fathers gave us this land. But now 
it is our land and what we do with this land 
will determine its tomorrow, or whether there 
will be a tomorrow for America. So, I want 
to talk for a little while about our country 
and about the responsibilities that each of 
us has to it. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 


In this there is no greater responsibility 
than that of maintaining the institution of 
representative government in a nation where 
citizenship is a high privilege and a serious 
responsibility. In all the big complex struc- 
ture which makes up the U.S. Government, 
the Congress is the only part which is close 
to the people and is in fact the voice of the 
people. But whatever the branch of Govern- 
ment—and for effective operation of a 
democracy the three great branches of gov- 
ernment must be separate and coequal—gov- 
ernment in a democracy is no stronger or 
no weaker than the public which it repre- 
sents. Americans can have whatever govern- 
ment they want if they are willing to work 
for it and only if they are willing to work 
for it. 

Now, what is it we must be willing to work 
for? I have indicated that I want this Na- 
tion to be strong militarily and that means 
a strong defense regardless of most. There 
are no second-place winners in war. We must 
have a balanced defense with strength in 
all categories. We have been too long like a 
man with one hand tled behind him. Now, 
with a buildup in conventional war capa- 
bilities, we are better prepared to fight with 
both fists. Mr. Khrushchev knows these 
things as well as we. For this reason pri- 
marily, he has been easier to talk to in recent 
months, 
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STRONG DEFENSE 


Granted that we will have a strong de- 
Tense, I am not disturbed by any threat 
which may arise from abroad if also we 
make certain that we are strong as a people 
and strong as a government. There must 
be recognition by the majority of people of 
an essential requirement for soundness in 
government, for a government which sees 
beyond minority or selfish demands, for a 
government that can say no when the good 
of the Nation requires it. There must be 
certainty that those who produce goods or 
capital are encouraged to continue to do 
so: that the worker is a man who prides 
himself on his skill, a man who is willing 
to do a day's work for a day's pay, not a 
man who is a faceless number in a racket- 
controlled union; that the taxload which 
must be borne be borne fairly by all for 
without this we cannot protect this Na- 
tion's credit and insure its necessary opera- 
tions and its defenses. In no other way 
than these can we retain the self-determina- 
tion and free enterprise which gives people 
a choice of government and a good govern- 
ment. 

Is there nothing else? Are these all the 
things that are required? No, The stool 
has yet another leg. Sometimes, I think 
it has been the weakest one. This is a 
requirement for diplomacy which can wield 
the strength of America for the definite pur- 
pose of thwarting and circumventing com- 
munism; a diplomacy which can be as ef- 
fective as we know America’s military forces 
can be effective. This we have not had in 
recent years. We are still in the process of 
growing up to the fearsome responsibility 
of being the leader of the free world’s dip- 
lomatic forces. We haven’t quite learned 
that when you deal with communism, you 
are in a fight to the death; that we can't 
afford to be good to people who really in- 
tend our destruction. We simply haven't 
had a strong enough foreign policy. We 
fought over Korea—settled for a stalemate 
and half the country. We watched our 
allies give away half of Vietnam. The Reds 
overran half of Laos and now negotiate for 
the remainder. Cuba went down the drain 
even though the Communists had to leapfrog 
5.000 miles of Western strength—even 
though we have a strong military base on 
the island itself. With a record like this, 
why shouldn't Khrushchey have expected 
concessions on Berlin? 

There had to be a change, In the past 
year there has been change. It has not been 
a major change, but change is perceptible. 

We have not yielded on Berlin. We are 
gradually uniting the hemisphere against 
Castro in Cuba. The Communists have not 
got the Congo. The Communists have not 
got Laos. The situation there is dangerous, 
but better than it was a year ago. There 18 
split between China and Soviet Russia. It 
May grow and China is in trouble, bad 
trouble. And, we are growing in strength 
and In prosperity. 

WHY WEAKER? 


All of this is but a beginning. There must 
be new spirit; new determination all along 
the line in our diplomatic forces, There 
has been too much business as usual, too 
much of trying to get along with everybody, 
burt no feelings, wound no sensibilities. 
That is not leadership. Leadership also 
means kicking the lethargy out of the lethar- 
gic; insistence upon quid pro quo from those 
who are recipients of American aid. If we 
need to resume nuclear testing in the atmos- 
phere in order not to be surpassed in nuclear 
Weapons capability, then whose business is 
it but ours? Certainly, we know the Rus- 
slans have no intentions of seriously 
about disarmament. We have tried time and 
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again to get an agreement. So, why weaken 
ourselves by waiting and hoping. Leader- 
ship means insistence upon a more effective 
role for the U.N.; a more realistic attitude 
toward those friends who really stand by us: 
less generosity with American dollars for 
the neutrals who work both sides of the 
street. 

This is what America wants. We are not 
frightened people. We are the descendants 
of brave men and women who founded a na- 
tion and forged its beliefs in blood and steel. 
American character has not changed. The 
spirit and the courage and the heritage are 
here, and with belief in the Eternal God, our 
people will weather the tests of the future 
Just as we did those of the past. I saw Ad- 
miral Burke stand with tears in his eyes as 
the President pinned one of our highest dec- 
orations on him and heard him say: “It is 
a wonderful thing to live in a country which 
will give to a simple farm boy the oppor- 
tunity I have had.” This country gives that 
opportunity to all of its sons and daughters. 
That is the difference which makes this 
country worth fighting for. The struggle for 
freedom is a never-ending struggle. Each 
generation must earn its own right to free- 
dom. We are an essential part of our gener- 
ation’s fight for freedom. 

GOALS 


Yes, there is work to be done; work to 
be done by each of us. And, if the outlook 
sometimes is confused and the goals on the 
far horigons hard to define, I like to think 
of words given to us by Allen Drury who 
wrote “Advise and Consent.” 

“In terms of a standard now desperately 
embattled in the world, one kind of great- 
ness in a nation can be assessed by the an- 
swer to the simple question: Are its people 
free? Freedom, of course, is not an easy 
thing; it is the most difficult of all forms 
of government. 

“In that testing, the great Republic of the 
West still stands supreme, battered though 
she is by the vicious and incessant on- 
slaughts of her enemies and the occasional 
confusions and wearyings of will of her own 
citizens, Her freedom is not perfect—but it 
is a long sight better than that of most of 
her contemporaries. Her liberties are not 
everywhere as thorough and complete as 
they should be—but compared to the grimly 
laughable mockeries of liberties that go on 
in Russia and elsewhere, they shine like a 
tenfold beacon in the night. Her errors are 
those of the goodhearted; her ineptitudes 
those of a contender who cannot yet quite 
conceive of the utter corruptions of the utter 
evil arrayed against her. She is awkward at 
times, blundering at times, shortsighted at 
times, at times hesitant and uncertain and 
almost willfully stupid. She is, now and 
again, an object of ridicule to a carping 
world, and, upon occasion, ‘an object of 
scorn, 

“But she is free. 

“Few other nations in this sick and shab- 
by century can make that claim.“ 

I think all that we have said about chem- 
ical and biological warfare can be summed 
up in a statement by Dr. Thomas M. Rivers: 
“It is a contemplation fraught with terror 
and with hope—the fear of vast and tragic 
consequencies if such knowledge is misused, 
the hope of a better, healthier world within 
our reach. It is not for the scientists to 
shrink from the truth for fear of what other 
men may do with it. Nothing worthwhile 
in this life has ever been produced through 
fear alone or by turning our eyes away from 
that in nature which has been revealed to 
us, If there is danger in truth, I believe 
our only safeguard lies in the further pur- 
suit of more of it.“ 
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President’s Efforts To Control News 
Media Threatens a Free Press and Is 
Dangerous to the Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, time was 
in America when the greatness of a Pres- 
ident was measured in his detds, in his 
performance as the Chief Executive of 
the Nation carrying out the proud tra- 
ditions of a free people. Under Presi- 
dent Kennedy the formula has been 
changed. With an eye on controlling 
future elections and in creating a public 
image guaranteed to win the popularity 
contest of public-opinion polls this ad- 
ministration is not going to wait for the 
verdict of history, nor even take the time 
to do those things in the interest of the 
people which will build a favorable rec- 
ord. Rather a new technique has been 
evolved—control the Nation's news 
media so that only the favorable stories 
concerning the President and his family 
are given to the public. Crush all press 
criticism by denying to those reporters 
courageous enough to point out inade- 
quacies in the President's performance 
or question the wisdom of some of his 
actions, such as his failure in Cuba, Laos 
and at Geneva, the right to any new 
sources. This administration has been 
unashamed in putting pressure on pub- 
lishers and working newsmen. 


This technique will get results because 
any person threatened with losing the 
right to make a living in his chosen pro- 
fession, and this is what would happen 
to a reporter cut off from his news 
sources, will think twice before encour- 
aging the displeasure of the President 
and his publicity man. The story of 
the Kennedy image and how it is built 
is detailed in the following article from 
U.S. News & World Report: 

Tue KENNEDY IAR How It's BUILT 

(This Nation, under President Kennedy, is 
seeing something new in White House poli- 
tics. News reporters who write things that 
irritate the President are likely to wind up 
on his carpet. Publishers are sometimes 
converted to the Kennedy viewpoint after 
an invitation to the White House. Kennedy 
agents constantly keep busy wooing Con- 
gressmen and State officials. What all this 
adds up to is a carefully calculated program 
of public relations that could give a few 
pointers to Madison Avenue, Object is to 
create the desired image of the President.) 

If public-opinion polls are correct, John 
F. Kennedy at the end of 14-months is just 
as popular now as Dwight D. Eisenhower 
ever got to be as President. 

President Kennedy won his election with 
barely 50 percent of the popular vote, The 
latest Gallup poll indicates that 79 percent 
of the people now feel that the new Presi- 
dent is doing a good job. At this point in 
his first administration, Mr. Eisenhower held 
the approval of 68 percent of the people. 
His peak of popularity for his two terms in 
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office was 79 percent, reached in 1955 and 
again in 1957. 

There are other polls that suggest the 
Kennedy popularity is rubbing off on 
Democrats in Congress. A Gallup poll pub- 
lished on March 20 indicated that 61 percent 
of the people favor a Democratic Congress. 

At a similar point in Mr. Eisenhower's 
administration, there was no carryover of 
his populartiy to Republicans in Congress, 
Only 48 percent of the people favored a 
Republican Congress. Control of Congress 
slipped away from Mr. Eisenhower in the 
autumn voting of 1954. 

The Kennedy image, however, is pictured 
as having a strong appeal to the American 
people, and, on the same basis, to be giving 
a lift to Democrats in Congress in an elec- 
tion year. 

Out of this situation, questions are rising 
about how the Kennedy image has been 
built and maintained. 

How was Mr. Kennedy developed this pop- 
ular image? He has ended no war. There 
is no boom in business. There still is much 
unemployment. A Democratic Congress 
seems not to be impressed by many Ken- 
nedy requests for passage of new laws. 

The answer seems to lie in one phrase: 
public relations. Mr, Kennedy and all of 
those around him work intensively to create 
the image that the White House wants to 
build. Madison Avenue advertising experts 
could take a lesson from the White House. 


TECHNIQUES IN ACTION 


In practical terms, the techniques used by 
the Kennedy administration to get across 
its story in the desired form are found to 
include the following: 

For working newsmen 


The “carrot and stick“ approach Is used 
for reporters. The “carrot” is an invitation 
for a private talk with the President, the 
gift of an exclusive story, of favors of vari- 
ous kinds. The “carrot” is held out for those 
who write or broadcast in the way the White 
House staff likes. The “stick” is criticism, 
sometimes a caustic goingover by the Pres- 
ident himself. And some members of the 
White House staff are frankly disinclined to 
cooperate with those who write critical 
stories. 

For publishers 

Many who edit and manage publications 
are invited to lunch with the President. For 
these, there are question-and-answer ses- 
sions with Mr. Kennedy. Some get dinner 
invitations. In this area, no distinction is 
made between those who have been critical 
of the President and those who have sup- 
ported him. Up to now, 186 editors and 
publishers have been invited to special 
luncheons. More such sessions are planned. 
Out of these have come some interesting 
conversions to the President's point of view. 


For state officials 


Press secretaries to Governors of States 
have been given special attention. These 
officials are important sources of news in 
their States. They have been called to 
Washington and educated in Kennedy ideas 
and programs, with some attention being 
given to the practical effects these programs 
may have within the individual States. 

For Members of Congress 

The White House is generous with invita- 
tions to U.S. Senators and Representatives 
and their wives. No party lines are drawn. 
Both Republicans and Democrats are Invited. 
There is reported to be a better understand- 
ing about the handling of patronage matters 
than in previous administrations. The Pres- 
ident is much more accessible to members 
of Congress, by telephone and otherwise, 
than was President Eisenhower. 


For congressional staffs 


Meetings are being held to indoctrinate 
key personnel in the offices of Senators and 
Representatives in the operations of the 
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Kennedy program. These are staff workers 

who are highly important in the workings of 

Congress, Briefings are given by Cabinet 

Officers and other high officials. Democrats 

and Republicans both are invited. 
ELSEWHERE 


Few chances are overlooked to get across 
the story of the Kennedy administration. 
And television is an especial favorite, This 
is a medium through which the President 
can reach directly into the homes over the 
Nation, and he uses it deftly and carefully at 
every opportunity. 

GOAL; 100-PERCENT SUPPORT? 


A glimpse of how the system works is 
given by the experience of an important 
publication that supported President Ken- 
nedy in the 1960 election campaign and sup- 
ports most of his actions and ideas as Pres- 
ident. 

A prominent member of the publication's 
staff said: “We support the President 90 per- 
cent of the time. Yet few weeks go by with- 
out a call from the White House to call 
attention to some point to which objection 
is made. Nothing less than 100-percent sup- 
port seems to be appreciated.” 

A note of Irritation is expressed by those 
who write for that publication. 

CONVERTING PUBLISHERS 


White House reporters have noted lunch- 
eon or dinner meetings the President has 
had with important writers, Then they 
watch the writings of those entertained. At 
times, the changes have been described as 
striking. 

Any individual is honored and flattered 
to be invited to the White House—particu- 
larly to a private meeting with the Presi- 
dent. This appeal extends even to group 
meetings. 

How it works is Illustrated by one of a 
group of 23 publishers who recently were in- 
vited to have lunch with the President. One 
publisher put it this way: 

“I came to Washington quite critical of 
foreign aid. I had the feeling that the 
money was not getting to the people who 
need it and that we were not doing enough 
to insist that other well-to-do countries 
bear their share. I spoke to the President 
about this. He gave me some good answers. 
I must say that he convinced me we are do- 
ing right. I told him that I just wished that 
all 180 million Americans could have heard 
his answer.“ 

This man was a Republican. So was an- 
other who said: 

“Everything is handled in such an in- 
formal manner that you feel at ease. The 
President asked us for our opinions on a 
number of matters. He told us that he liked 
to have as much background as possible be- 
fore making a decision. The President speaks 
so frankly about things that you get a feel- 
ing he trusts you and that he is taking you 
into his confidence." 

Commented another: “I had a feeling be- 
fore going to the White House that the Presi- 
dent was pretty young. When you talk to 
him, though, you get a feeling that this is 
a mature man who knows what he is talking 
about.” 

Still another publisher said: “I was 
amazed. He did not dodge a single ques- 
tion.” 

This luncheon meeting, followed by ques- 
tions and answers, lasted 244 hours. 

The President considers these press lunch- 
eons so successful that he plans to invite 
editors and publishers from all 50 States. 
He has entertained big-city editors and top 
officials In radio and television, but his main 
target Is the large group of editors and pub- 
lishers of smalitown dailies and weeklies. 

A READER AND TALKER 

Mr. Kennedy, In dealing with newsmen at 

the working level, can be smiling and 


friendly, cool, or very angry. The President 
talks much more freely with those who re- 
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port his activities than did Mr. Eisenhower. 
But the President and his staff are intent 
upon getting across a “favorable image.” 

Reporters cannot remember when a Presi- 
dent was so concerned with what was writ- 
ten or said about him. Mr. Kennedy digests 
& number of newspapers. He watches maga- 
zines closely. He follows television shows 
that stress news. 

One White House reporter sald; “I just 
wish he would not read so much.” 

Those newsmen who cover the White 
House also sometimes wish President Ken- 
nedy and his staff would not be so intense 
about what is written. One said: Tou write 
what you think is a good story. It is as 
factual as you can make it and the impres- 
sion on the whole is favorable to the Presi- 
dent. But they will kick just the same.” 

There are times when reporters have been 
cut off from all news sources at the White 
House because of an item that did not win 
approval, Presidential aids have refused 
to see or talk with these reporters. This 
punishment sometimes goes on for weeks. 
Some reporters say the President does not 
know how far his aids go in trying to shape 
the stories that are written about him and 
his programs, 

This comment was heard: “It seems that, 
if you want to be an insider, the best thing 
to do is to let Ted Sorensen write your stories 
for you.” Theodore C. Sorensen writes many 
of the President’s speeches and messages. 

NEWSMEN OFTEN GUESTS 


Newsmen and television men—especislly 
top reporters, columnists, and commentators 
for important publications and big net- 
works—are high on the guest list at the 
White House. These lists reveal that an 
average of one guest out of every five at 
luncheons and dinners has been a writer or 
reporter. 

The total of news people exceeds by 5 per- 
cent that of Members of Congress who have 
been Invited by the President to luncheon or 
dinner. Businessmen, labor leaders, and 
representatives of the arts are invited less 
often. Only foreign officials and members 
of the Kennedy administration exceed the 
number of newsmen who have been invited 
to the White House. 

These invitations to newsmen, reporters 
say, go more freely to those who cooperate 
most fully with the White House in their 
preparation of news. 

LOTS OF HELPERS 


No President has ever had so large an 
army of press-relations people in his en- 
tourage. The President has his own staff 
busy. His brother, Robert F. Kennedy, the 
Attorney General, has a staff at the Justice 
Department, And Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy 
has her own press-relations people. All of 
these are busy. 

Almost every official on the White House 
staff does his bit at one time or another in 
trying to get friendly stories published or 
spread across the television and radio net- 
works, 

Pierre Salinger, press secretary to the Pres- 
ident, heads the publicity staff, Last year, 
Mr. Salinger traveled from coast to coast 
touching up the President image.“ He 
made 29 speeches, a thing unheard of in the 
days when Stephen T. Early was in charge 
of press relations for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
More speeches are planned by Mr, Salinger. 

Working with Mr. Salinger are two assist- 
ants and numerous secretarial helpers. One 
man devotes his time to relations with for- 
eign correspondents, for whom an informa- 
tion center has been opened in New York 
at a cost of about $100,000, 

PENALTY FOR CRITICISM 

It is among the White House aids that 
penalties for failure to cooperate are most 
evident. 

Newsmen whose papers are critical of the 
President sometimes get the silent treat- 
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ment. Presidential aids refuse to answer 
Questions or give information to them. 

For others, an ald now and then will 
suggest the exact language the President 
would like to see in a story, If the language 
does not appear as dictated, there are likely 
to be telephone calls. It is not unusual for 
a White House aid to ask to see a story be- 
fore it is printed. 

Sometimes, the President telephones a re- 
porter to criticize a story. Quite a few cor- 
respondents have been called into his office 
for a lecture from Mr. Kennedy himself. 

One reporter says: “They are awfully 
touchy about foreign-policy stories or any- 
thing that suggests Mr. Kennedy is not doing 
well in Congress.“ Another remarked: 
“You can hardly crack a joke around here 
nowadays.” 

Another reporter asked the White House 
aids for information. He got this response: 
“Maybe if you had cooperated with us more 
en your previous stories we would help you 
now. But you haven't, so all I can say is: 
Sorry.“ ” 

POLICYMAKERS ALERT 

An illustration of what happens was given 
recently in a story that was distributed by 
United Press International, written by its 
veteran White House correspondent, Merri- 
man Smith. 

Mr. Smith wrote that poliey-level members 
of the President's staff, at the level of Theo- 
dore C. Sorensen, seem to suffer unduly when 
something is written or broadcast that is not 
to their liking, 

Ardent associates of the President, Mr. 
Smith wrote, tend to regard news stories 
and news personnel in terms of being for 
or against the Chief Executive.” He added: 

“Their intensity in this respect seems fre- 
quently to surpass that of Kennedy him- 
self, This sort of loyalty may be quite ad- 
mirable from a political viewpoint, but it 
can cause problems for the President without 
his being aware of it. 

“It has been known to work this way: A 
reporter of no particular political convictions 
writes what he considers an in-depth treat- 
ment of some aspect of the administration. 
The President may not find it entirely pleas- 
ing, and expresses himself quite freely within 
the inner circle. 

“Then one of the torchbearers hunts up 
the r and complains vehemently; 
not at Kennedy's bidding, but entirely on 
his own. And the once-objective newsman 
is pushed almost perforce into an anti posi- 
tion.” 

ENDLESS CONTACTS 

At the Capitol, the President's “image” is 
kept well polished. He does much of the 
work himself. An army of specialists from 
the White House and Government depart- 
ments does the rest. Lawrence F. O'Brien, 
a Special Assistant to the President, directs 
this work. 

Mr. Kennedy's personal contacts with 
Senators and House Members are endless. 
He talks with them on the telephone, break- 
fasts each week with Democratic leaders, sees 
Members of both parties at afternoon coffee 
hours, at White House parties, and in small 
private groups. 

A Republican says: “The Kennedys wine 
and dine Representatives and Senators from 
both parties. Kennedy calls them down for 
social functions for foreign dignitaries.” 

One man who has watched other Presidents 
-work with Congress has this to say: 

“Roosevelt was personally persuasive, but 
he could not get along with his enemies in 
Congress; he would not even talk to them. 
Truman got in trouble with Congress because 
& lot of people who knew him in the Senate 
did not think he knew how to run the 
country. Ike was aloof; he didn't like politics 
and didn't understand Congress. But Ken- 
nedy understands and likes politics and he 
stays on good terms with everyone.” 
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MES, KENNEDY'S ROLE 


For Mrs, Jacqueline Kennedy, there are two 
press-relations people. But her entourage 
spread out when she started her trip to India 
and Pakistan. 

The U.S. Information Agency moved in 
and made Mrs. Kennedy the star of a docu- 
mentary film. A director and two camera- 
men were hired to go along and produce the 
film, to see that the story of the trip was 
recorded properly, in order to keep the family 
image fresh and attractive. 

There were immediate complaints from 
some Republicans in Congress that the cost— 
estmiated at $72,807—was too high. 

As the trip moved on around the world 
to India and Pakistan and England and back 
to the United States—reporters traveling 
with the First Lady found their stories drift- 
ing away from the front pages. But for 
weeks to come the pictures of the First 
Lady's travels made by TV networks are to 
be regular fare for television viewers at 
home. Those made for USIA will be shown 
abroad, 

DOMINATING THE NEWS 


In one way or another, members of the 
Kennedy family manage to dominate the 
news. 

On one day recently the newspapers were 
filled with pictures and stories of the Presi- 
dent's traveling to California, receiving a de- 
gree, watching a missile shot, visiting former 
President Eisenhower. On the same day, 
Mrs. Kennedy was shown riding an elephant 
in India and a camel in Pakistan. And, in 
their own ways, Robert and Edward Kennedy 
were making news in Washington and Massa- 
chusetts, The stories and pictures filled big 
space in newspapers, magazines, and tele- 
vision channels. 

Popularity polls indicate that people like 
the Kennedy “image.” But some friends are 
asking: Is there not danger of overexposure? 


Restricted Stock Options Should Be Pro- 
hibited Completely, Especially in the 
Banking Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, 1961, I introduced H.R. 7141, to pro- 
vide that income received as a result of 
restricted stock options be treated for 
tax purposes as ordinary income. This 
measure is frankly advocated for the 
purpose of discouraging this form of 
compensation. I have long opposed 
these options as being unfair and dis- 
criminatory. J. A. Livingston has writ- 
ten in the Washington Post—on March 
31, 1962—that Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency James J. Saxon offered this advice 
to small banks who wish to use this 
method to “obtain or hold good man- 
agement”: 

We have under consideration proposed 
regulations under which national banks 
would be permitted to provide reasonable 
stock options for thelr officers and stock 
purchase plans for their employees. Such 
incentives are necessary to enable banks to 
attract and retain management of the cali- 
ber needed in this vital industry. 


After thusly quoting the comptroller, 
Mr. Livingston goes on to say: 
Saxon apparently is not deterred by two 
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technical considerations which impelled ear- 
lier comptrollers to bar stock options: 

Options would give officers preemptive 
rights to bank shares not available to all 
stockholders, 

National banks have not been permitted 
to have authorized but unissued stock, which 
stock-option plans require, 

According to the American Banker, 22 
States now permit State banks to have 
stock option plans. The Mercantile Trust 
Co., of St. Louis, has a plant in effect and so 
do two of the smaller banks in California. 

The American Bankers Association and the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers have 
Officially stamped approval on stock options 
for banks, Both argue that bankers can't 
compete for executive talent with industrial 
companies, And, of course, national banks 
are at an additional disadvantage in compet- 
ing for personnel with State banks that do 
offer stock options. 

According to a survey by Clinton B. Ax- 
ford, editor emeritus of the American Bank- 
er, those bankers who oppose options em- 
ploy a fiduciary argument: 

Banks deal with money, not things. Bank- 
ers have a trust. If an officer has options, 
his Judgment may be warped by speculative 
ambitions, Therefore, options are not com- 
patible with sound banking. 

The same argument, it seems to me, could 
be used against options in general, or against 
any form of stock ownership. All business- 
men have a fiduciary responsibility to stock- 
holders and most manage to resist the 
ee pull of stock options or owner- 


adde options have the same allure for 
the banker as for the industrial execu- 
tive. They offer a free ride in the 
stock market with tax protection. The 
optionee doesn’t have to take up his stock— 
that is, put up any money—until after the 
stock has advanced above the option price. 
And, when he sells the stock, his profit is 
subject to the 25 percent capital gains tax 
as a maximum, rather than the regular in- 
come tax which can run to 50, 60 percent, 
and even higher, depending on income. 

Stock options are a fast-spreading form 
of economic privilege. College professors, 
doctors, dentists, partners in law or account- 
ing firms, and most salaried workers and 
wage earners don't get free rides in Wall 
Street with special tax benefits attached. 

Stock options have become the Gresham's 
law in compensation. Tax-sheltered com- 
pensation drives out “real” money. And if 
the Comptroller extends the option privilege 
to national banks, then competing State 
banks in nonpermissive States will want 
ditto. The privilege would become even 
more deeply imbedded in the US. tax 
structure, 


Certainly, Mr. Speaker, all familiar 
with the banking industry know that 
shares in small banks are usually closely 
held and not readily marketable. It 
appears to me that granting the banks 
the right to offer these restricted stock 
options to their executives is merely 
broadening a practice that is already 
much too widely spread. 

There is no question but that, as Mr, 
Livingston says: 

An option plan will be most beneficial to 
bankers in larger cities. They will be able 
to take advantage of active trading for 
stock-market profit. 

If a stock-option line can be drawn some- 
where, maybe Congress will have the cour- 
age to draw it everywhere—by changing the 
tax law—so as to abolish a privilege of an 
already well-compensated class, the busi- 
ness executive, 


And that, Mr. Speaker, is exactly why 
I think H.R. 7141 should be enacted 
into law as soon as possible, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, all of 
my colleagues are aware of the over- 
whelming support we gave during the 
last session of Congress to House Resolu- 
tion 403, introduced by my friend and 
distinguished colleague, the able Repre- 
sentative from North Carolina, A. PAUL 
Kitcuin. This resolution, adopted on 
September 7, 1961, established a select 
committee for the purpose of making a 
thorough study of the administration of 
the Export Control Act of 1949 and 
related acts, and, in particular, the 
problems involved in the control of trade 
between the United States and foreign 
countries and the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Mr. KırcHIN was named chairman of 
the select committee created for this 
purpose. 

I have been very much impressed with 
the detailed pertinent information de- 
veloped during the hearings promptly 
conducted by this select committee. 

The published testimony is replete 
with pertinent facts establishing beyond 
doubt that the enforcement machinery 
in operation at the present time is 
entirely inadequate to cope with the 
many problems involved in control of 
strategic exports to the Communist 
countries. Other weaknesses have been 
detected by the committee and I am sure 
all of these matters will be fully covered 
for you when the select committee sub- 
mits its report to this body. 

Of particular interest to me is the 
forthright action taken by the chairman 
of the select committee and our 
esteemed Speaker when they learned of 
the efforts by a west coast firm to ob- 
tain this Government’s approval to ex- 
port wheat valued at $400 million to 
North Korea and Communist China. 
All freedom-loving people, I am sure, 
were happy to learn of the rejection of 
the application. 

Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott re- 
cently succinctly recorded the pertinent 
facts relative to this proposed transac- 
tion in their syndicated column, which 
I include in the RECORD: 

GRAIN For CHINA: Two Sotons BLOCKED Ir 

(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON.—The vigorous opposition of 
two influential Members of Congress played 
a major role in stopping the sale of $400 
million worth of grain to Communist China 
and North Korea. 

The huge grain shipment was barred by 
President Kennedy after he learned that 
Speaker JomN McCormack, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, and Representative A. PAUL 
Krrentn, Democrat, of North Carolina, chair- 
man of a special House investigating sub- 
committee were opposed to the sale and were 
ready to light a congressional bonfire if it 
was approved, 


EXPLOSIVE 

Word of this explosive legislative opposi- 
tion was given the President by Commerce 
Secretary Luther Hodges during a White 
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House meeting called to determine whether 
a private export license for shipment of the 
grain should be granted. 

International Trade Corp., a Seattle, 
Wash., firm, had applied for the license to 
ship six million tons of wheat and barley 
to Red China and 4.5 million tons to North 
Korea over a 3-year period. 

The refusal of the license was announced 
by the Commerce Department in a two-sen- 
tence statement issued last Friday. It made 
no mention of the following dramatic White 
House meeting during which the legislators’ 
intervention tipped the scales against the 
sale. 

TWO FAVORED 


Under Secretary of State George Ball and 
Dr. Walt Rostow, Chairman of the State De- 
partment’s Planning Commission, had just 
finished a vigorous argument supporting the 
grain sale when the President, turning to 
Secretary Hodges, asked for his views, stat- 
ing: 


ng: 

“Luther, since it is your responsibility to 
grant or deny this license, let’s hear from 
you.” 

“Before giving you my own position,” 
Hodges replied, “I would like to present the 
views of Speaker McCormack and Represent- 
ative KrrcHIN who is chairman of a House 
subcommittee investigating the sale of 
strategic materials to the Communigt bloc.” 

“Have they expressed themselves?” in- 
quired the President. 

“Quite vigorously,” said Secretary Hodges. 
“They called me personally and expressed 
very strong objections to the sale. They re- 
quested that I make their views known to 
you.” 

“On what grounds are they opposed?" 
asked the President, 

“Speaker McCormack took the position 
that the sales would serve to bolster a sink- 
ing Communist government at a time when 
we should be taking steps to hasten its 
downfall,” reported Hodges. “He warned 
that approval of the shipment of grain to 
Peiping would touch off a major foreign pol- 
icy debate in Congress that could easily 
endanger passage of your trade program.” 

KITCHIN BLUNT 


“What did Representative Krrem say?“ 
questioned the President. 

“KircHin was very blunt,“ replied Hodges. 
“He threatened a full-scale investigation.” 

“What is your recommendation?” the 
President asked. 

“As you know,” said Hodges, “I have been 
opposed to granting the license from the 
outset unless you should rule it in the na- 
tional interest to permit such sales. This 
legislative opposition reinforces my position.“ 

“There are good arguments on both sides,” 
said the President in summing up. “How- 
ever, my decision is that we do nothing to 
jeopardize the trade bill. We can't afford to 
have that important legislation mixed up in 
a China policy debate.” 

TERSE REFUSAL 


Later, the President called Hodges and 
directed him to reject the license and issue 
a terse statement, reading: 

“There was no evidence that the order 
held by International Trade Corp. was based 
upon a request from the government con- 
cerned, It is rejected.” 

This statement was drafted by Secretary 
Ball and Dr. Rostow. They prepared it to 
keep the door open for future sales to Com- 
munist China. Their argument is that sur- 
plus grain can be used to temper the Chi- 
nese Communist hostilities toward the 
United States. 

POLICY REVIEW 

The United States does not recognize either 
Communist China or North Korea, and has 
a tight embargo against trade with both 
countries. 
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At the President's request, Dr. Walt Ros- 
tow has begun an overall review of our policy 
toward Communist China. This review is 
based on a State Department policy paper 
stating that Sino-Soviet relations are deteri- 
orating so fast that the United States should 
adopt a flexible China policy to take advan- 
tage of the alleged split. 

This view of a Russia-China split is chal- 
lenged by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Cen- 
tral Intelligence Director John McCone. 
They hold that the rift is not nearly as deep 
as claimed in the official State Department 
paper. 


Address by the Honorable Matt S. 
Szymezak Before the Annual Stock- 
holders Meeting of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank, March 20, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following remarks of the Hon. Matt 
S. Szymezak, a consultant to the C. J. 
Devine Co., of New York, a professional 
lecturer in economics at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C., and a 
former member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. I 
heartily recommend Mr. Szymczak’s 
speech “Changes That Affect Us” to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

CHANGES THAT AFFECT Us 
(By Matt S. Szemezak) 

You and I know that our body—our 
human body—is undergoing constant change. 
Yet so gradual and continuous is this process 
that we are never really aware of it. So it 
is also with the constant changes in the 
life of the nation—in the body politic: Not 
until they directly affect our dally lives and 
our business—our means of livelihood—do 
we sit up and take notice. 

When I was a director of a building and 
loan association not too many years ago in 
Chicago we used to meet in a small room 
and our job was strictly local—in the small 
neighborhood of a small portion of the 
northwest side. A secretary did the day-to- 
day work, but he was not too busy to do 
other things to provide him an income 
Now, look at you—the savings and loan as- 
sociations—and look at this annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Home Loan Bank 
of Cincinnati. What a change, and over 
what a short span of years. 

But of course these are changes that you 
are all very much aware of, and I did not 
come here to carry coal to Newcastle. What 
I came here to talk about are other changes— 
changes in the national and world economy, 
changes that have also been going on for 
a long time but are only now beginning 
to come home to you and me. We may 
shrug them off as of no concern to us 
they seem so far removed and we are sO 
busy with the many details in our dally 
business that seem of so much more im- 
mediate concern. But when these changes 
in the larger political and economic picture 
are likely to affect our own position, our 
mode of operation and our earnings we can 
no longer ignore them. And this ts espe- 
cially true of anyone who is in a position 
of trust, handling not only his own but 
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other people’s money, engaged in finance in 
any form. 

Let's take a look at the events and forces 
that have begun to shape our new economic 
world all around us, and let us consider the 
effects of these changes on our own: business 
of finance; for this is a time for men in 
finance to look sharply, to study closely, and 
to give a lead. 

POSTWAR CHANGES 


What Is the essence of the vast transfor- 
mation which we are witnessing? To put 
it in stark and simple terms, the postwar 
era has come to an end, and we have en- 
tered a radically new era. 

Three facts dominated the postwar era: 
the cold war, inflation at home, and Ameri- 
cas unchallenged economic and political su- 
premacy throughout the free world, Even 
at that time, of course, international condi- 
tions had a bearing on the domestic econ- 
omy. Rearmament after the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict and American efforts to 
help rebulld and strengthen the economies 
of our free-world allies diverted resources 
from the domestic consumer market and 
contributed at least somewhat to inflatſon- 
ary pressure, But things have changed now. 
No longer do we look upon rearmament as a 
great once-for-all effort; in this age of the 
nuclear stalemate we have had to settle 
down to the long haul of an armed rivalry 
with Soviet Russia for the duration, and 
have learned to live with a defense budget 
of over $50 billion as a regular part of a near- 
peacetime economy. (In fact, cutting out 
individual items, such as the B-70 bombers, 
seems to present problems of its own.) Our 
ever more productive economy is now capa- 
ble of providing, without strain, for these 
military expenditures, for the satisfaction 
of consumer wants, and for many public 

programs as well as for aid to underdevel- 
oped countries. Thus the sheer physical 
pressure on our limited resources has greatly 
abated, and inflationary tendencies have 
greatly lessened—since 1959 the general price 
level has been rising only very slowly, and 
in the past 12 months not at all. 

But perhaps more spectacular than any- 
thing else has been the transformation in 
Western Europe and Japan. Out of the 
ashes of war destruction and postwar chaos 
have risen the vigorous, most rapidly ad- 
Yancing economic powers of today. Foreign 
economic policy can seldom have been as 
successful as under our occupation policy 
and then the Marshall plan which, in a 
decade, helped turn weak clients into strong 
partners, 

It is the very success of our policies in 
Europe that has brought about the biggest 
economic shift in the world today. After 
10 years of spectacular economic progress 
and ever-increasing economic cooperation, 
there has begun to rise a new economic 
giant. Recipients of aid have become highly 
competitive suppliers of goods and a mar- 
ket of almost unlimited potential. En- 
couraged, indeed prodded by us, six West 
European countries (France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg) have formed the European Economic 
Community (better known as the Common 
Market), and many of the other countries 
of Western Europe are considering or al- 
ready negotiating association with the Com- 
munity. There is thus coming into existence 
& vast new market, comparable to the United 
States in purchasing power and productive 
capacity, and comprising 170 million and, 
when the outsiders join, perhaps more than 
250 million people. Within this Common 
Market there will soon be no more internal 
tariff barriers; people can move freely within 
the area, and so can capital; custom duties 
on imports from outside will be uniform; 
and economic and social legislation will be 
harmonized as much as possible, 
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HOW WILL THAT AFFECT THE UNITED STATES? 

How will all that affect the United States? 
We can look forward to more and more 
sharing the responsibility and the burden 
of economic leadership in the free world. 
And we must radically reappraise our trade 
relationship with the rest of the world. Do 
we want to work with the Common Mar- 
ket for a mutual lowering of barriers to 
trade, leading ultimately to largely free 
trade in the free world, with all the bene- 
fits of an international division of labor; 
or do we want to try and Insulate ourselves 
from those developments abroad through 
inereasing protectionism? There is no mid- 
die way. The President, in submitting to 
the Congress the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, has chosen the first way. 

The proposed new trade bill would au- 
thorize the President to negotiate tariff re- 
ductions across the board for whole cate- 
gorles of products. This is made necessary 
by the vast number of individual items that 
enter into international trade; it is also 
the only way in which the Common Market 
is able to negotiate tariff reductions. 

I said earlier that we have left the post- 
war world behind and have entered an en- 
tirely new era. From this standpoint the 
new trade bill is by far the most important 
legislation requested; important precisely be- 
cause it boldly faces the radical transforma- 
tion in the world economy and equips the 
country to face the new challenge. Until 
now the emphasis in our trade policy has 
been on adjusting the flow of trade item- 
by-item to the interests—real or presumed— 
of individual American industries; the new 
approach, on the other hand, puts the em- 
phasis on adjusting America’s industrial 
pattern to the flow of international trade, 
to the market forces of a free economy em- 
bracing the whole free world. It recognizes 
that such an opening of doors to competi- 
tion will cause considerable dislocation in 
Many segments of an economy that has 
grown up partially behind protective bar- 
riers, but instead of perpetuating this arti- 
ficial protection it proposes to help affected 
industries either to become more competi- 
tive or, where the United States is at a 
compsrative disadvantage, to diversify and 
shift into lines where this country is rela- 
tively more efficient. This is to be achieved 
by providing technical information, advice, 
and consultation; through tax benefits to 
encourage modernization and diversifica- 
tion; and through guarantees as well as 
through loans otherwise not commercially 
available. Similar provision Is to be made 
for workers in affected industries: they are 
eligible for assistance in retraining to ac- 
quire new skills, and in financial assistance 
where necessary. 

Hearings on this free trade bill proposed 
for 1962 will bring out a great many matters 
of importance to our economy and industry. 
They began before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on Monday, March 12, 
as this is being written, and we shall hear 
and read much about this from now on. 

RECENTLY ANNOUNCED TARIFF CHANGES 

How important it is that the President 
have broad authority in order to be able to 
bargain effectively with other countries was 
demonstrated quite recently; On March 7 
the President announced the results of long 
negotiations with the Common Market. Ac- 
cording to the figures presented by him, the 
United States gained concessions worth 
about one-third more than the tariff con- 
cessions this country made to the Euro- 
peans; but this result was possible only with 
the help of some cuts of import duties below 
the peril-point level. Equally significant 
is it that the Europeans have made clear 
that they will not grant tariff concessions 
to us in exchange for American concessions 
which we reserve the right to withdraw 
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later on; in other words we cannot expect 
trade agreements in the future unless we 
drop the insistence on escape clauses. But 
with the new approach favored by the Presi- 
dent we should be able to gain fair access 
to the Common Market, the most rapidly 
expanding market in the world today. 
Given this opportunity, we need feel no 
pessimism concerning the ability of many 
American Industries to compete successfully 
in the international markets. Even now 
we have a considerable trade surplus not 
only with the countries of the Common 
Market, but with the world at large: for 
several years now the value of our exports 
has exceeded the value of our imports by 
roughly $5 billion annually. But we need 
to expand this trade surplus further if we 
are to meet those other international com- 
mitments which we consider essential for 
our national interest and that of the free 
world; military assistance to our allies, 
foreign aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
private investment abroad. 


DEFICIT IN OUR BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In the past, and especially in the last 4 
years, these financial commitments abroad, 
together with the movement abroad of 
short-term capital, have been considerably 
larger than the net earnings from our trade 
surplus. This is the reason why over the 
last 4 years our balance-of-payments deficit 
has added up to more than $13 billion, and 
our gold reserves have fallen by approx!- 
mately $6 billion. And this is the reason 
why we have a yital interest in improving 
our international balance of payments—by 
expanding the opportunities for exporting, 
through the new trade approach, by pre- 
venting inflation and thus keeping our ex- 
ports competitive, by improved facilities for 
financing export credits, by attracting ever 
more foreign tourists, in short by those many 
measures, large and small, which have al- 
ready been set in motion but which require 
and deserve the whole-hearted and contin- 
uous cooperation of the entire public. Also 
vital is our continuing policy to have dol- 
lars loaned to underdeveloped countries 
spent here and our continued efforts to 
have our aliies assume their shares of this 
assistance to underdeveloped countries as 
well as their share of defense expenditures. 

Among the various measures to improve 
our balance of payments, two are of special 
interest because they illustrate the impact 
of deyelopments in the world economy on 
domestic economic policies: One is the need 
to avoid inflation in order to keep our ex- 
ports competitive. Throughout the postwar 
years we attempted, with varying success, 
to stem the tide of rising prices, but for 
strictly dimestic reasons we wanted to 
avold, or at least keep to a minimum, the 
disruptive effects of inflation on the do- 
mestic economy. Price stability at home is 
as desirable as ever, but now a new, power- 
ful argument has been added: We must keep 
our prices down in order to survive in the 
world economy. The alternatives are prac- 
tically unthinkable: we would either have to 
devalue the dollar, or retreat from the world 
economy into economic isolation with bpi- 
lateral trade agreements after the manner 
of Nazi Germany in the 1930's. But that 
would be the end of America as the lead- 
ing world power; one only has to face 
these alternatives to reject them out of 
hand. 

But for us in the financial fleld our inter- 
dependence with the rest of the world was 
brought home even more strikingly by an- 
other series of measures, I am speaking of 
the recent open-market and Interest rate 
policy of the Federal Reserve. For several 
years prior to 1961 the Federal Reserve had 
adhered to a blus-only or bills-mostly 
policy, that is to say, in all open-market 
operations the System confined Itself strictly 
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to dealings in short-term securities. About a 
year ago, this policy was dropped; and one 
of the chief reasons was the need for maxi- 
mum flexibility in the face of conflicting na- 
tional and international requirements—do- 
mestically we were in the midst of a re- 
cession, which called for a continued sup- 
ply of reserves to the banking system to 
enable the banks to expand the extension 
of credit. The result of such excess reserves 
are lower interest rates. But internationally 
we were experiencing a steady outfiow of 
short-term capital attracted at least in part 
by higher interest rates in foreign money 
markets—an outflow which seriously added 
to the drain on our dollars. To cope with 
this situation, the Federal Reserve embarked 
on “Operation Nudge"—a deliberate attempt 
not to lower the short-term rates in order 
to stem the outflow of funds. And of course 
the discount rate was allowed to remain at 
3 percent; not reduced to 2½ or 2 percent, 
And the recent decision to allow commercial 
banks to raise interest rates on time and 
sayings deposits fits Into the same pattern: 
it was at least in part motivated by the de- 
sire to make it more attractive, for Amer- 
icans as well as foreigners, to keep their 
money in American banks and thus relieve 
the pressure on our balance of payments. 

CHANGES IN THE USE OF MONETARY POLICY 

INSTRUMENTS 


This is not the only example of interna- 
tional considerations entering in the formu- 
lation and execution of monetary policy and 
operations. Only recently, the Federal Re- 
serve System announced that it would in the 
future operate in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket in order to give support to the dollar. 
Another instance are the new arrangements 
between the leading financial nations of the 
world to increase the lending powers of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

What we are forced to recognize is that 
we are no longer an island unto ourselves, 
economically and financially any more than 
politically and militarily. Not only our trade 
policy but our monetary policy as well must 
be meshed with the policies of the other 
leading nations of the free world. To this 
end we need a public well informed about 
events abroad, close, almost day-to-day fol- 
lowing of foreign developments, and frequent 
consultation with financial and economic 
leaders in the most important countries of 
the West. That is why, when I testified be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress last August 14, I recommended that the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System should not be charged with addi- 
tional bank supervisory responsibilities (as 
suggested by the Committee on Money and 
Credit). In fact, I pointed out, the Board 
already has too many such duties that are 
taking up too much of its time and energy. 
Board members should be allowed to travel 
abroad more and more, and when in Wash- 
ington should have more time and energy 
available for the formulation of monetary 
policy. For the same reason, the Board 
membership should not (as also recommend- 
ed by the Committee on Money and Credit) 
be reduced from seven to five. All seven 
have full-time jobs in the monetary field. 
They need not all be present simultaneously 
in Washington; but perhaps one of them or 
someone else at policy level on an alternat- 
ing basis, should spend a longer period— 
say, a year—at the Bank for International 
Settlements in Basle, Switzerland, to confer 
with other Central Bank Governors there 
and in the capitals of Western European 
countries. 

REVIEW 

At the beginning of my speech I pointed 
out that the postwar era was dominated by 
the cold war, by inflation at home, and by 
America’s economic preeminence in the 
world. Let me now try to characterize our 
new economic environment in similar short- 
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hand fashion: In my opinion, four items— 
call them facts, or problems—will dominate 
the new era of the sixties: our enormously 
increased Interdependence with the rest of 
the Western World; the continuing race 
with the Communists; and the need to find 
jobs for our fast-increasing labor force at a 
time of rapidly advancing automation; and 
a need for increasing our economic growth. 

Our economic interdependence with other 
free nations I have already commented at 
length. That the contest with the Soviet 
world has become a long-term proposition, 
in fact an endurance test, involving not only 
heavy military outlays of a traditional sort 
but also continuing efforts in aiding devel- 
oping nations, in scientific research, in space 
exploration, and so forth—all that is by now 
well understood. As to the third problem, to 
find enough jobs, allow me to quote from a 
recent speech by Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon: “We must grow fast enough 
to create an additional 1.5 million new jobs 
a year during the present decade to provide 
for the expected increase in our labor force. 
In addition, more than a million jobs are 
needed merely to reduce unemployment from 
its present unacceptable level of more than 
5% percent, to a more tolerable level of 4 
percent. Finally, employment opportunities 
must be kept open for the millions of work- 
ers who will be affected in the years ahead by 
advancing technology.” To provide all these 
we must have an expanding economy at 
stable prices. 

Seen in this light, the task before our 
economic and monetary managers, and in- 
deed all of us, is almost staggering, We must 
devise, shape and execute policies which will 
simultaneously maintain price stability and 
encourage industrial modernization and re- 
adjustment (to preserve international com- 
petitiveness), stimulate new investment 
and, generally, rapid growth throughout the 
economy (to create new jobs for techno- 
logically displaced workers as well as millions 
of young entrants to the labor market), and 
also provide vast new resources for the ever- 
increasing demands of national defense, 
foreign assistance, research and space pro- 
grams. 

We are at present well on the way to re- 
covery from the last recession. While Jan- 
uary and February figures show something 
of a slowdown, I believe that to be only 
temporary and seasonal. To emerge com- 
pletely from the recession will, however, 
only be the beginning of the job. Merely to 
reach the previous peak will not nearly be 
good enough. From there our economy must 
continue to expand at a fast clip in order to 
absorb the millions of new jobseekers and 
provide the means for the huge new tasks. 


ROLE OF MONETARY POLICY 


From this it is not too difficult to foresee 
the outline of the monetary policies required 
for the sixties: for one thing, monetary 
policy can no longer be made to fight infia- 
tion (through credit restriction) almost 
singlehandedly; it must be supported more 
strongly by fiscal and debt management 
policy, by self-restraint on the part of labor 
and management, and on crucial occasions, 
such as the current steel negotiations, per- 
haps even by Presidential intervention to 
lay down guidelines dictated by the public 
interest. Secondly, long-term interest rates 
will move upward only slowly and not 
abruptly or in sizable percentages, for 
to encourage a continuing high rate of 
investment, both for modernization and ex- 
pansion, will be one of the overriding objec- 
tives. (However it is important to note 
that rate changes are dependent on demand 
for credit; as the demand increases, rates 
increase.) And third, short-term rates can 
never be allowed to fall quite as low as in 
some past periods, at least not unless and 
until we have completely reversed our in- 
ternational balance of payments. 
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CONCLUSION 


I began my talk with an analogy between 
the human body and our national economic 
organism, and by pointing out that the slow 
but far-reaching changes in the economic 
climate will eventually affect all of us in our 
daily life, our business, and our pocketbook. 
I have given you my reasons for expecting 
a profound change in our economic environ- 
ment. Let me now end by suggesting how all 
this may affect the savings and loan in- 
dustry. 

I believe that the demand for mortgage 
funds will slowly increase in the next few 
months, and that mortgage (and other long- 
term) rates will also rise, but not by much. 
Treasury and Federal Reserve have made it 
clear that they will not permit any steep 
increase in rates (which might choke off 
recovery and growth); and that will apply 
not only to loan rates but also to rates pald 
to depositors and 8 olders of banks and 
savings institutions, e recent warning by 
Joseph P. McMurray, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, that he might 
seek from Congress legal authority to set a 
limit on dividend rates paid by savings and 
loan associations, is a case in point. It seems 
clear to me that unlimited rate competition 
for savings will not be permitted. The new 
higher rates offered by some commercial 
banks on time and savings deposits, as I 
pointed out earlier, was at least partly 
motivated by international financial con- 
ditions to which, in the new circumstances, 
we must pay more attention than ever be- 
fore. Thus the new framework within which 
savings institutions must now operate is 
fairly strictly delimited. Like other indus- 
tries which will soon face stronger winds of 
competition, we must not weaken, we must 
grow stronger in spirit and in determination 
and thus also in fact. Because this new era 
will not only mean stiffer competition all 
round, it will also bring new challenges and 
new opportunities. An expanding economy 
will mean greater affluence, ever-rising living 
standards, ever-greater sources of savings, 
and constantly increasing investment out- 
lets. It will mean the exploration not only 
of outer space but also of ever-new econom- 
ic territory at home and throughout the free 
world, It will be an era of fabulous Innova- 
tions and new vistas, perhaps another age 
of unlimited opportunities for all of us, if 
we will only grasp them. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from my 
hometown paper, the Lowell Sun, which 
pinpoints the “Pandora’s box” opened up 
by the Supreme Court in its recent air- 
port decision: 

AmporT FOR SALE? 

It is estimated that perhaps 100,000 prop- 
erty owners all over the Nation may try to 
sue airports, in the light of the Supreme 
Court's decision that airport authorities must 
compensate those whose property suffers from 
the noise and vibration of aircraft. 

If this forecast is reasonable, massive en- 
tanglements may confront many communi- 
ties with major airfields. 

There is much more in this particular 
Pandora's box. When new houses spring up 
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close to airfields now far from urban centers, 
will their owners be justified in claiming 
damage? And what hampering, uneconomic 
limits may be put on U.S. air traffic to avoid 
such costly claims? 

With population spilling everywhere, with 
a supersonic plane and its glass-shattering 
sonic booms coming by 1970, the High Court 
has posed a serious puzzle for all those con- 
cerned with this country’s commercial air 
transport. Progress could be very costly. 


Area Airports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address by the Honorable Robert T. 
Murphy, Vice Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, before the 1962 
spring conference of the Airport Opera- 
tors Council, the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1962. 

In his usual cogent and capable man- 
ner, Vice Chairman Murphy has set 
forth an excellent analysis of the con- 
cept of area airports. His remarks on 
the subject deserve special notice by all 
of us. 

The address follows: 

I am delighted, indeed, to have this op- 
portunity to meet with members of the 
Airport Operators Council and to discuss 
some matters of mutual interest at this an- 
nual spring conference. I am particularly 
grateful for the opportunity to renew some 
old friendships which go back to my service 
as counsel for the Senate Aviation Subcom- 
mittee during the trying days when Senator 
MIKE Mowroney and his colleagues were 
battling for retention of an adequate Federal 
Airport Aid Act. I came to know and appre- 
ciate some of the problems of the local áir- 
port operators at that time and, conse- 
quently, I do not feel at all strange in your 
company. 

The relationship between adequate air- 
ports and effective air service is so obvious 
that I need not tell you that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has an abiding interest in the 
objectives of your organization. Our im- 
mediate concern is that service be provided 
at airports reasonably accessible from the 
Population centers required to be served and 
that those airports be adequately equipped 
and operated so that reliable, safe and effi- 
cient common Carrier service can be offered 
to the public. 

The tempo of the times is such that I have 
been asked to speak today on the subject of 
the so-called regional or area concept. As 
you all are well aware, the Board has recently 
instituted an area airport investigation in 
New England and has indicated that this 
Will be the first phase of a general review that 
will eventually encompass all other regions of 
the United States. Against this background, 
I will endeavor to give you my personal 
thoughts as an individual Board member of 
what the area airport concept means to me. 

First, I would like to say that I prefer the 
term “area” airport rather than “regional” 

because, in my opinion, it better 
connotes the intendment of our Board pro- 
gram. In this connection, it is interesting 
to observe that the May 10961, joint state- 
ment by Chairman Alan S. Boyd of the 
Board and Administrator Najeeb E. Halaby 
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of the Federal Aviation Agency, with which 
you are all familiar, does not use the term 
“regional airport.” Rather, it refers to the 
desirability of a single airport to serve rea- 
sonably adjacent points. The statement 
noted that, “from the point of view of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, scheduled airline 
service into two separate airports that are 
reasonably adjacent often results in a dete- 
rloratlon of the quality of airline schedules 
to the area. In many cases, without sub- 
stantial inconvenience to the air passengers, 
they could be served through a single air- 
port, resulting in improved scheduling, bet- 
ter quality of service through the use of 
larger equipment and an overall improve- 
ment in air service to the area.” 

I know you are all interested in what these 
words mean in terms of actual cases. A good 
Ulustration is found in the Board's recent 
Greensboro-High Point-Winston-Salem deci- 
sion. There, after notice and hearing, the 
Board found that these important com- 
munities would receive improved trunkline 
service with Cost savings to the air carriers, 
if truck carrier services were provided at one 
rather than two airports—airports that are 
only 16 alr miles apart. Specifically, the 
Board found that the area would lose one 
flight but would gain in terms of a desired 
early morning flight to New York, improved 
prospects for low-cost coach service and the 
assurance of jet service. These overall 
service improvements, plus significant cost 
savings for the carriers whose services at 
both airports had been unprofitable, were 
weighed against the added inconvience to 
some travelers who previously found service 
through the second airport more suitable 
to their needs. In that case, the Board con- 
cluded that this inconvience was outweighed 
by the improved service benefits to the area 
at large and the financial benefit to the air 
carriers. This, to my mind, is what the area 
airport concept is all about and this is the 
kind of analysis required before the Board 
will act to implement it. 

What I have just described is not a new 
development in tion. We are all 
familiar with the fact that Seattle-Tacoma, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, the tri-cities—Bristol- 
Johnson City-Kingsport—are all served by a 
single airport. Nor is this concept peculiar 
to air transportation. It is a policy applied 
in all forms of transportation. Not every 
port city on our coastlines receives service 
by oceangoing ships. Our trains did not 
serve every community that was nearby their 
lines; the buses and streetcars do not stop 
to pick up and discharge passengers at every 
corner, 

I think the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals cut through the labels in its decision 
sustaining the Board's Greensboro order 
when it said: “A comparison of this state- 
ment (the joint CAB-FAA policy statement) 
with the statutory criteria laid down by the 
Congress for the operation of the Board 
makes it obvious that the policy enunciated 
in the press release is hardly more than a 
statement that the Board intends to dis- 
charge its statutory obligations by serving 
the public interests first.” 

This is precisely what we shall endeavor 
to do. It is in the national public interest 
that our citizens receive the best possible 
public service from carriers financially able 
to provide convenient service with the most 
modern and most suitable aircraft, and we 
must be ever striving for upgrading and im- 
proving that service. 

We know this national Interest in a sound 
air transport system may impinge on local 
airport interests from time to time, but I 
assure you that we are not approaching the 
matter with a father-knows-best attitude. 
We intend to look into each case on the basis 
of an evidentiary record with full oppor- 
tunity for all interested persons to be heard, 

In this connection, I wish to commend 
the long-range planning and foresight that 
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has gone into the New England Council's 
regional airport plan. That the local aero- 
nautical authorities have voluntarily come 
forward with a plan which they believe will 
best serve the overall interests of their 
States is typical of the local initiative and 
local action which we have grown accustomed 
to expect from New England. This report 
and the work that went into it has been of 
great value to us and permits the Board to 
move forward with a New England case in an 
orderly manner on the basis of a considered 
plan initiated by the local authorities. This 
reflects the operation of our republican form 
of government at its best with State and 
Federal entities working in harmonious 
cooperation. 

Extensive investments in airline opera- 
tions, the subsidies required by local service 
carriers, and the cost of facilities required 
at an airline airport all add up to tremen- 
dous sums. The area airport concept is just 
part of the overall job of attempting to 
channel those expenditures so that the 
traveling public will get the best possible 
product for the least possible cost. 

We intend to institute a series of regional 
investigations looking toward the amend- 
ment of air carrier certificates in terms of 
the redesignation of separately designated 
points as a single certificated point (per- 
haps designating service through a specific 
airport as was done in the Greensboro 
case) or the deletion of some certificated 
points. With continuing improvements in 
the highway system, existing airports be- 
come more accessible to a larger geographic 
area. The lessening of ground traveltime 
to airports can certainly justify the consoli- 
dation of air services in particular cases. 
Also, this highway improvement may now 
make it much easier for those passengers 
at points with low-traffic generation, which 
can support only very limited carrier sched- 
ules, to get to nearby airports where a 
greater frequency of schedules with more 
modern aircraft is available. 

In judging each case the Board will look 
primarily at the convenience to the largest 
number of travelers. Among other things 
we will consider the time required to get to 
the airport, the number of gers in- 
volved, and the improvements in service, if 
any, that could result from a consolidation 
of carrier services at one, rather than two 
or more airports. Another important factor 
is the potential savings in subsidy which 
can result from consolidation of service by 
the subsidized local service carriers. When 
I speak of improvements in service, I am 
thinking in terms of availability of coach 
service, greater frequency of schedules 
throughout the day, better timing of daily 
departures and arrivals and such other sim- 
ilar things as will redound to the benefit of 
the man with the suitcase. 

A part of the area airport program which 
is of particular interest to you gentlemen 
is exemplified by the basic premise of the 
New England council report. That report 
recognizes the availability of a limited 
amount of funds—from both Federal and 
local sources—for airport expenditures and 
the basic purpose of the report was to de- 
cide where that money could be best spent. 
This is a vexing problem in all regions of 
the country. With the continuing urbani- 
zation of our country, we must think in 
terms of airports serving population masses 
which no longer fit precisely into the old 
city boundaries. The day when an airport 
can be rightfully claimed as the pride and 
joy of city A, and city A only, is on the 
wane. 

With the emphasis on larger and fast- 
er jet aircraft which seems to be the mold 
and fashion of the aviation industry to- 
day and with the public attention being 
distracted by the success of -orbital flight 
and lunar possibilities, it Is well for all of 
us to remember that our chief responsibility 
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is to foster the transport of persons and goods 
in their conventional and natural channels. 
Speaking for myself, I can assure you that 
I will be ever mindful of this comparatively 
prosaic responsibility. ‘This leads me to 
say that it is my earnest hope that our re- 
sourceful aeronautical manufacturers and 
designers will heed the eloquent description 
of Senator MIKE Monroney, in his Wright 
Memorial Dinner address, of the crying need 
of this country for a true successor to the 
DC-3 aircraft which can be purchased at 
DC-3 prices. Perhaps the area airport con- 
cept would be greatly influenced ig such an 
aircraft were now available or if we had a 
reasonable hope that one would be available 
within a reasonable length of time. Many 
areas of this country could be best served 
by such an aircraft without incurring tre- 
mendous costs for improving existing ground 
facilities. We shouldn't have to consider the 
air service needs of the more sparsely set- 
tled areas of our country in terms of DC-8 
economics. It is a truism that no industry 
can be more efficient than its unit of pro- 
duction. We all recognize that many of 
our mutual problems could be tempered if 
such a small aircraft were available. Let us 
do all in our power to bring it about, not 
only because of the important domestic uses 
to which such an aircraft would be put, 
but also because of the tremendous need 
for such a plane to assist in the economic 
and political advancement of underdeveloped 
countries throughout the world. 

I hope these few remarks give you some 
idea of the thought in my own mind in ap- 
proaching the area airport review. It is 
a program which the Board intends to ap- 
proach in the spirit of 'a real national and 
local partnership for the promotion of the 
common good of all of our citizens. 

It cannot be executed overnight and will 
be decided upon in each individual case only 
after a development of a full record which 
will reflect the thinking of all parties who 
will be affected. We need the help and 
cooperation of your membership as well as 
that of responsible citizens of those areas 
served through your respective airports. Let 
it be clearly understood that our only ob- 
jective is the improvement of our national 
air transportation system with its conse- 
quent benefits to individuals in all parts 
of our country. Having worked with you in 
the past, I am confident that you will give 
us your effective cooperation. 


Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Friday, March 30, I had the priv- 
ilege and honor of attending retirement 
ceremonies at Fort Myer, Va., for Gen. 
Clyde D. Eddleman, Vice Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army. 

I am proud to have known General 
Eddleman as a close personal friend for 
years and I am sure that not only the 
Army, but the Nation as a whole, will feel 
the loss of the services of this fine of- 
ficer. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the state- 
ments made by the Secretary of the 
Army, Elvis Stahr, and by Gen. George 
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H. Decker, Chief of Staff of the US. 
Army, on this occasion: 


REMARKS BY Hon. ELVIS STAHR, SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY 


It is for me a personal honor and an of- 
ficial privilege to say a few words at this 
ceremony marking Gen. Clyde Davis Eddle- 
man’s retirement from active military service. 

With his retirement, the Army is today 
losing one of its outstandingly versatile and 
dependable senior officers. General Eddle- 
man has filled almost every type of assign- 
ment in the book, The testimony of all 
those most closely associated with him bears 
witness to the fact that he has performed 
throughout his career with the same master- 
ful capability he has displayed—as I can 
testify from my own personal knowledge 
during the 14 months since I became. Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

The Chief of Staff has related for us the 
most prominent and significant events in 
General Eddleman’s long and remarkable 
career. No words of mine could add further 
luster to this brilliant record. It speaks for 
itself loudly and clearly. I would sum it up 
in this way: Clyde Eddieman is one of the 
most prominent of that devoted band of pro- 
fessional Army officers who not only stood 
by the Army through long, lean days of 
neglectful peace, and led it through the most 
terrible and farflung battles that men have 
ever fought, but have helped it make the 
transition into a fit and capable instrument 
of national policy in an age when our Army's 
primary mission ts not only to be ready to 
fight a war but to prevent war and yet pro- 
tect freedom, in circumstances where great 
forces are ready to the hand of a world con- 
spiracy that aspires to bury us. 

No Army has ever made a greater transi- 
tion, and it could not have been done with- 
out the leadership of dedicated men such as 
General Eddleman so perfectly typifies. 

In the full knowledge that his heart and 
interest will remain with us—that his serv- 
ices will constantly be on call should they 
be needed—we congratulate him on the en- 
viable record he has made; we thank him 
for the distinguished service he has rendered, 
and we wish him and his family a bountiful 
measure of health and well-earned happi- 
ness for many years to come. 


REMARKS BY Gen. GEORGE H. Decker, CHIEF 
or Starr, U.S. Army 

General Eddleman, Secretary Stahr, dis- 
tinguished guests, fellow soldiers, this cere- 
mony today honors an officer who has served 
his country with distinction for almost four 
decades. While the medal that was pre- 
sented today and the review of troops are 
small reward for a lifetime of dedicated 
service, they are symbolic of the way that the 
Army says well done and farewell. 

General Eddleman’s many assignments 
have included those in the highest levels of 
both command and staff. As a tactician 
strategist, he was the operations officer of 
a field army in the hot war. He was respon- 
sible for the planning of all of the operations 
of the 6th Army in the Southwest Pacific 
extending over a period of 3 years and cover- 
ing the territory between Australia and 
Japan. That Army participated in more 
than 20 major amphibious operations—all 
of them successful—and in several extensive 
land campaigns. He has had an im 
role in guilding the Army in Its present cold 
war mission. 

As a military educator, he helped to estab- 
lish the Armed Forces Staff College, and he 
served a tour as the commandant of the 
Army War College. 

As a civil administrator, he was Director 
General of Civil Affairs in Trieste. In his 
final command assignment as commander in 
chief, U.S. Army, Europe, he was responsible 
for the greatest Army that the United States 
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has ever assembled in peacetime. In addi- 
tion, he was responsible for the relationship 
of our forces with the governments and citi- 
zens of Allied countries where the majority 
of our oversea forces are stationed. 

The Army will sorely miss this officer who 
has served it so faithfully and so well. His 
departure will leave a gap in our ranks that 
will be hard to fill, I shall miss him person- 
ally, as well as officially, since our military 
careers have ben singularly parallel. Thirty 
years ago we were lieutenants together in the 
same battalion. We served together on the 
same Army staff during all of the World War 
II campaigns in the Southwest Pacific area. 
We served together several times on the War 
Department general staff; later, we served 
together in Europe, and finally, as you know, 
his last tour of duty was as my Vice Chief 
of Staff. 

I can say from my own personal knowl- 
edge, that the entire period of General Ed- 
dleman's service has been characterized by 
outstanding skill, integrity, moral courage, 
and loyalty to both his superiors and to his 
subordinates. 

There is no greater sense of satisfaction 
for those who dedicate their lives in the serv- 
ice of our country than the esteem and ap- 
probation of their comrades. I am sure that 
General Eddleman carries with him into re- 
tirement the heartfelt good wishes of all 
ranks of the Army that he has served so well. 
I know I speak for all of the Army in wish- 
ing him Godspeed and good luck; and our 
best wishes we all extend also to his charm- 
ing wife, Mrs. Eddleman. 

Thank you very much. 


Rebuilding a Mountain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Second District of Oregon, which I have 
the honor to represent, has many out- 
standing scenic attractions. One of 
these, the Steens Mountain area, in Har- 
ney County, was the subject of an article 
appearing in the current issue of the 
Izaak Walton magazine. I call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to this article 
which describes some of the potentials 
which the Steens Mountain area posses- 
ses and indicates the program of develop- 
ment which the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has initiated in the interest of full 
multiple use: 

REBUILDING A MOUNTAIN 
(By Howard R. DeLano) 

In southeastern Oregon, nearly 10,000 feet 
above sea level, looms a volcanic uplift 
known as Steens Mountain. From a dis- 
tance during the summer this mountain is 
an unimpressive gray with occasional spots 
of snow. Then suddenly, after an over- 
night autumn storm, it becomes strikingly 
white. 

It extends over 70 miles north and south 


and is bisected by many deep glacial gorges. 
The latest of these are the Kiger and McCoy, 


Wildhorse, which carry 
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the interesting 160,000-acre Malheur Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. On the refuge is a 
variety of wildlife including waterfowl, up- 
land birds, fur bearing animals, deer and 
antelope. 

From the small village of Frenchglen the 
traveler may follow up the gentle west slope 
of the mountain on a road built originally 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps and im- 
proved by the Bureau of Land Management 
so that now it extends to the summit. As- 
serted to be the highest road in the State of 
Oregon, it follows the high ridges overlook- 
ing the wild and spectacular scenery below. 
There are many vantage points along this 
road to view the deep U-shaped glacial val- 
leys and the rugged east face of the moun- 
tain. Also visible on a clear day are the 
Silver City Mountain Range of Idaho, the 
Ruby Range in Nevada, and the Sierra 
Nevada Range in California, 

The white man’s first interest in the moun- 
tain was in his search for grass and browse 
to graze his sheep, cattle, and horses. Be- 
fore him, however, this mountain was a fav- 
orite summer hunting and fishing grounds 
for the Piute Indians, apparent from the 
many arrowheads and other Indian artifacts 
found throughout the area. For the Indian 
hunter there were deer in the brush areas, 
antelope in the grassy plains, and California 
bighorn sheep relaxing in the craggy rims 
of the glacial amphitheaters. 

The ranges of the Steen, along with the 
surro desertlike areas, could be used 
as a year-round grazing operation by the 
early stockmen. Even in hard winters the 
rich yirgin stands of grass standing high 
above the snow were in reach of these early 
herds of livestock. 

When the spring breakup came and the 
new green grass appeared, the sheep and 
cattle moved up onto the lower slopes of 
the mountain. By July snow remains only 
in banks and the mountaintop becomes a 
bed of colored flowers. The scattered 
meadows become lush with dark green grass. 

Shortly after the turn of the 19th century, 
sheep moved into the area from Idaho and 
Nevada, Early reports from the Department 
of Agriculture Indicated 200,000 sheep graz- 
ing at one time. Sheepherders’ tents dotted 
the hills. The grass was free for the taking; 
first come, first grazed. The sheep being 
herded from place to place each day could 
be moved from the more accessible areas to 
the more steep and rocky areas where forage 
was still available. There was no incentive 
to protect the vital watersheds and main- 
tain the grass for future production. Much 
of the original stands of perennial grass was 
killed out. Stock tralls and other heavily 
used areas became dust beds. Deer num- 
bers were low and the wild bighorn sheep 
became extinct. 

During World War I, in southeastern Ore- 
gon as in other western range States, the 
range situation became extremely critical. 
Then in 1934, the Taylor Grazing Act was 
Passed by Congress, giving protection on the 
use of the public domain to stockmen who 
Were local landowners. The preamble of the 
not stated its purpose as stopping injury to 
the public grazing lands by prevention of 
Overgrazing and soil deterioration and by 
providing for their orderly use, improvement, 
and development to stabilize the livestock 
industry dependent upon the public range 
and for other purposes, The Grazing Serv- 
ice was created in the Department of the In- 
terior to administer the rangelands under 
the act. In 1946 it was consolidated with 
the General Land Office to form what is now 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

Changing about 500,000 acres of public 
lands from an unregulated to a regulated use 
Was no small task. Regulation of grazing 
use has been only one of the many manage- 
ment considerations on this mountain. Here 
Was an area that needed watershed protec- 
tion; in places as much as 8 inches of soil 
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had been lost on the summer range areas. 
Measures were needed for prevention of 
further soil deterioration and stream pollu- 
tion. Habitats for the large population of 
deer, antelope, sage grouse, Hungarian par- 
tridges, quail, fish, and other animal life 
had to be protected and scenic beauty pre- 
served. All public land uses had to be recog- 
nized 


It is the Bureau's objective to administer 
the resources on these lands under the prin- 
ciples of multiple use, The Bureau is build- 
ing a 60-mile loop road through some of the 
most scenic country in the United States. 
Plans are being made to construct camp- 
ground facilities on the mountain loop route 
and at several places along the main road 
around the mountain, 

Steens Mountain has long been known as 
one of the best deer hunting areas in the 
State of Oregon. State game management 
spokesmen have said that the deer harvest 
can be considerably increased under the 
formal resource Management program now 
possible. This area is an attractive habitat 
for sage grouse and quail. Following the 
transplanting of chukar partridges along the 
foothill areas by the State game commis- 
sion, these birds have Increased rapidly, 

During the 2 years past, the State game 
commission has transplanted a total of 11 
California bighorn sheep to the east face 
of the Steens Mountain from the Hart 
Mountain Refuge in Oregon. The last 
known bighorn sheep of the earlier Steens 
Mountain herd disappeared after 1912. 

To repair past damage, allotments of range 
are made in accordance with the ranchers’ 
proportionate share of the total grazing 
privileges. The grazing use currently per- 
mitted must be in balance with available 
forage. Plants that hold the soil and pro- 
vide good feed for livestock and wildlife 
must be protected from overuse. Areas 
where such plants have been killed out in 
the past must be seeded again and these 
seedings protected until firmly established 
on the soll. 

Summer ranges taken over by brush can 
be sprayed with chemicals, returning a 
proper balance between brush and grass and 
increasing the forage production. 

On the Steens Mountain several thousand 
areas haye been seeded by the Bureau of 
Land Management to crested wheatgrass, a 
perennial grass that gives maximum soil pro- 
tection and is high in feed value. Where 
not in conflict with the needs of big game 
for browse, more thousands of acres have 
been chemically treated to control sagebrush 
and poisonous larkspur. Still, many more 
thousands of acres need seeding, brush con- 
trol treatment, fencing, and development of 
water. Carrying out such practices along 
with the proper control of the livestock use 
should rehabilitate the mountain ranges al- 
most to what they were before the thousands 
of cattle and sheep converged on the moun- 
tain. The supply of mountain water for 
maintaining the wildlife refuge and furnish- 
ing irrigation to the adjacent hay ranches 
ust be protected. 

However, providing forage and habitat for 
livestock and wildlife are only part of the 
objectives in managing the resources of the 
mountain. It must be protected against fire; 
the soil must be held in place and improved; 
recreational facilities must be developed and 
the scenic beauty must be preserved; con- 
sideration must also be given to the use of 
the mountain by people pursuing all forms 
of outdoor recreation including interest in 
bird, insect, animal and plant life, geology, 
and mining. 

In keeping with this principle of multiple 
use of the resources on the national land 
reserve, on December 13, 1961, Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall announced that 
the State advisory boards in 10 Western 
States, and the National Advisory Board 
Council will Include representation of other 
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interests as well as of livestock and wildlife 
interests. 

We are now on the threshold of our most 
productive years in the balanced use and 
conservation of the public lands of America 
and must continue to go forward under these 
principles. 

(The author is range conservationist, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Department of 
the Interior.) 


Federal Aid to Education Must Reach 
All Our Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my statement to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on the important sub- 
ject of Federal aid to education, showing 
that continued Federal support of edu- 
cational institutions which do not com- 
ply with constitutional principles is un- 


conscionable and should be stopped 

without further delay: 

STATEMENT OF Hon, Jacos H. GILBERT, OF 
New YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, your com- 
mittee has under consideration my bill, H.R. 
668, which would provide that Federal ald be 
withheld from schools which discriminate 
between students by reason of their race, 
color, religion, ancestry, or national origin. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak in 
favor of this vitally needed legislation and 
to urge your support and favorable action, 

In his to the Congress concern- 
ing aid to education, President Kennedy 
stated: “Our progress as a nation can be no 
swifter than our progress in education. Our 
requirements for world leadership, our hopes 
for economic growth, and the demands of 
citizenship itself in an era such as this all 
require the maximum development of every 
young American's capacity.” Please note 
the words every American.” They include 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and members of all 
minority groups in the United States now 
denied educational opportunities. 

Your committee approved a $3.3 billion bill 
to help build public school classrooms and 
pay their teachers. There is another bill 
pending, providing for Federal aid to higher 
education which would cost many additional 
millions. Last year the National Defense 
Education Act was extended and broadened, 
and this authorized Federal expenditure of 
more than a billion dollars. In 1961, the 
Federal Government was obligated to ex- 
pend $487,704,470 under our various educa- 
tion grants-in-aid programs. We should 
now take necessary action to Insure that all 
the young people of this Nation share 
equally in the benefits such funds are meant 
to provide, 


The Supreme Court has decreed that ra- 
cial segregation in the public schools is in- 
herently unequal, and has observed that the 
opportunity for education where the State 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal 
terms. 

Under the segregated school system which 
has prevailed in many States, Negro chil- 
dren are denied the educational opportuni- 
ties to which they are entitled. Lack of 
educational opportunity is one of the crucial 
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factors handicapping the Negro in his strug- 
gle for equality. Records show that many 
are prevented from attending school at all; 
their schools are, in the main, small and 
substandard; their teachers do not have the 
and te background demanded 
by schools of the white children. Negro 
children in numerous localities are required 
to travel many miles in order to attend the 
nearest Negro school. Obstacles of all kinds 
haye been placed in the way of the Negro 
to prevent him from gaining the necessary 
learning which would enable him to reach 
his full potential as an educated person. 

The practice of denying Negroes admission 
to institutions of higher learning is equally 
shocking. The report of the Civil Rights 
Commission dealing with denial of the equal 
protection of the laws in public higher edu- 
cation in 1960 is indeed an indictment of 
the whole American community, The Com- 
mission reported great progress in the past 
20 years in eliminating denials of equal 
protection, but discrimination continues to 
be the pattern in the Deep South, and 
Negroes are the principal victims of such 
discrimination. The Commission reported 
that in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, education 
for the Negro is indeed separate and un- 
equal, not only at the college level but also 
in preparation for college, The Commission 
stated that “this inferior preparation of the 
Negro high school student in the segregated 
high school of the South helps perpetuate 
the problem of segregation and discrimina- 
tion at the college level” and that “educa- 
tional deprivation of Negroes is similarly 
transmitted from the educationally, eco- 
nomically, and culturally deprived parent 
to the child.” It is reported that the United 
States has permitted southern legislatures 
to create separate land-grant colleges for 
Negroes and to channel almost all Federal 
funds for specific programs in such insti- 
tutions to the separate white colleges, In 
the allocation of Federal money for research, 
for college housing and for educational insti- 
tutes, white colleges and white students have 
been altogether disproportionate benefici- 
artes. 

The Commission report concludes that 
“the total impact of Federal aid to public 
higher education in these States has been 
to increase the discrepancy between the 
amounts spent by the States themselves 
for white institutions as compared with 
Negro institutions.” 

The Commission made a clear recommen- 
dation that the Federal Government end 
financial aid to publicly controlled institu- 
tions for higher education which continue 
to discriminate on grounds of race, religion, 
or national origin. 

Congress should provide that all Federal 
grant-in-aid programs involving education 
are to benefit all our youth, not just one 
segment of our population. The discrim- 
ination now prevailing in our institutions of 
learning based on color, race, religion, or 
national origin, must be eliminated. 

I maintain that continued Federal sup- 
port of educational institutions which do 
not comply with constitutional principles 
is unconscionable, and such support should 
be stopped without further delay. 


Naughty Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 
IN THE 8 S 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recor», I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a column entitled 
“Naughty Book,” by James A. Wechsler 
which appeared in the New York Post 
on April 3, 1962. Mr, Wechsler discusses 
the Republican attack on the new 
Doubleday book “hTe Liberal Papers” 
edited by Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT. 
It is Mr. Wechsler's keen observation 
that it is the “Republican hope to 
smother the story of the John Birchers 
by picturing the Roosevelt group as a 
comparable extreme. This is to equate 
frenzied paranoia with responsible dis- 
sent, it is to assume that the country 
has lost all desire for thoughtful debate, 
and all capacity for serious judgment.” 
The article follows: 
Navonrx Book 


The Sunday News dedicated its editorial 
page to an attack on a book. On the same 
day Roscoe Drummond opened fire on the 
same volume in the Herald Tribune. The 
current issue of the Brooklyn Tablet, right- 
wing organ of the Brooklyn diocese, con- 
demns the work. EV“ and “CHARLIE” have 
both pronounced it a sinister document (on 
television). 

Probably not since Lolita“ has any book 
threatened to stir so wide a storm. But let 
the reader not be too quickly titillated; the 
tome in question is a collection of essays on 
foreign policy called “The Liberal Papers,” 
recently published in paperback by Double- 
day. It is described as “edited by James 
RoosevELT,” and with an introduction by 
him. 

Some people at Doubleday must be won- 
dering whether they were born lucky. Under 
ordinary circumstances such a book, what- 
ever its merits or demerits, would have been 
bought by a small number of serious citizens 
and widely ignored in most places, But the 
Republican National Committee and its 
varied mouthpieces have transformed this 
rather private endeavor into a celebrated 
affair. 

The book was really born back in 1959 
when a group of liberal Congressmen, in- 
cluding Mr. Roosrvet, began holding a series 
of discussions on the stalemates and frus- 
trations of our time. 

It was the decision of the group to invite 
a number of scholars to prepare papers on 
varied aspects of world trouble—from the 
Far East to Berlin to Latin America. Some 
time later, Roosrvett said yesterday, a Dou- 
bleday representative heard of the project 
and proposed that the papers be published. 
Out of that modest beginning has emerged 
the present furor. For the book is now be- 
ing described by such literary critics as Ev“ 
and “CHARLIE” as proof that the Democratic 
Party is engaged in a conspiracy to “soften 
up” the Nation, and Mr. Kennedy is being 
challenged by Mr. Drummond, and others to 
repudiate the work. 

What the tumult proves is not that Mr. 
Roosrve.t and his colleagues are dangerous 
men, or that the contributors—including 
James Warburg, Walter Millis, Frank Tanen- 
baum, David Reisman and Quincy Wright— 
are covert Communists. What it reveals is 
how hard it has become to conduct respon- 
sible public debate on such sacred cows of 
U.S. foreign policy as Chiang Kai-shek and 
Dr. Adenauer, and to urge reexaminations of 
policies that have led to so many explosive 
dead ends, 

Many of the propositions stated in the vol- 
ume are surely subject to argument; the 
book will have served its purpose if it pro- 
vokes such debate. For example, Mr. War- 
burg writes that “if the United States de- 
clared one of its aims to be the achievement 
of universal disarmament under adequate 
enforced world law, it must be prepared to 
agree that every nation in the world must 
be a party to the agreement and participate 
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in the creation and maintenance of the en- 
forcement agency.” 

This, of course, would involve a change 
in U.S. policy with respect to Red China “and 
the presently divided nations of Germany, 
Korea and Vietnam,” 

Is that idea too hot for public discussion? 

In a paper on Latin America, written many 
months before President Kennedy took office, 
Frank Tanenbaum anticipates the alliance 
for progress and decries the double stand- 
ard that so long characterized our Latin 
American policy: 

If we want the goodwill and support of the 
next generation of Latin Americans, then we 
must make it clear by word and deed that 
we will have no further truck with dicta- 
tors even if they play the anti-Communist 
game, in public, so that we can be gulled 
into belleving them, 

Is that an undiscussible heresy? 

In the same volume, Arthur Waskow ex- 
plores the risks and complexities of the de- 
terrence” policy; H. Stuart Hughes urges 
cosnideration for some form of the Rapacki 
plan “which has gone through various modi- 
fications but which has usually had as its 
central feature the nuclear demilitarization 
of East and West Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia.” 

Are these thoughts unworthy of public 
debate? 

There are many passages in the book with 
which I quarrel, and one might disagree with 
the selection of some of the contributors. 
In his introduction Mr. Rooszvxlr antici- 
pated such dissent when he wrote, “It goes 
without saying that I do not subscribe to 
or agree with everything that the contrib- 
utors have said in this volume * * *" 
Then he added: 

The primary function of these essays is 
to reopen the political forum and reinstate 
the dialogue of politics in our attempt to 
lead to new directions in public policy. 

Nothing has more painfully revealed the 
bankruptcy and sterility of the Republican 
congressional chieftans—and their right- 
wing cheerleaders—than their effort to. ban 
such dialogue, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT seems undismayed by the 
rightist clamor. He says, I don't back down 
one word from what I said in the introduc- 
tion—that these are proposals to be consid- 
ered." He remarks sharply that he wonders 
whether the Republicans want to occupy 
the position of “refusing to discuss Ideas.” 
He says his own mall is running three-to- 
one in his favor, without any sign of large 
commotion, and that many people are tell- 
ing him they plan to read the book. It is 
his impression that the White House shares 
his calm. 

Obviously, it is the Republican hope to 
smother the story of the John Birchers by 
picturing the Roosevelt group as a compa- 
rable extreme. This is to equate frenzied 
paranoia with responsible dissent, it is as- 
sume that the country has lost all desire for 
thoughtful debate, and all capacity for seri- 
ous judgment, 


Hon. Robert C. Byrd, of West Virginia, 
Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 26, the District of Columbia 
Welfare Association honored my good 
friend, our former colleague in the 
House, the distinguished junior Senator 
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from West Virginia, the honorable Ros- 
ERT C. BYRD. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
the ceremonies. I include as a part of 
my remarks the brief words I spoke on 
that occasion: 

People of Washington are very fortunate 
in having a man of Bos Byrnxo’s caliber, of 
Bos Brud's honesty and integrity, as the 
guardian of their fiscal affairs. I know Bon 
Brro's work on appropriations for the Dis- 
trict Department of Welfare has been badly 
misrepresented in some quarters in Wash- 
ington. What Bon Brno has been trying to 
do Is what everybody in the past has failed 
to do—he has tried to find out what happens 
to the welfare dollar, how it is being spent, 
whether it is being wisely spent, whether it 
is going to people who are not deserving as 
opposed to people who are in real need. 

I know that there is always a hue and 
cry from conscientious people who fear any 
hard look at welfare, who feel that any 
probing would “upset the applecart.“ But 
if one never picks up the rug to clean out 
the dust and dirt that might accumulate 
under it, then one cannot say that one’s 
home is clean. By the same token any fear 
of lifting the lid on the Welfare Department 
to see what dust and dirt might have ac- 
cumulated under it is condoning uncleanli- 
ness and unwholesomeness that might be 
prevalent in the Department. It takes a 
man of great courage to force down critics 
who are quick to see evil in any probe of 
welfare. 

Bos Brno has never been a coward. He 
has never shirked his duty where he saw 
his duty to be, and I can tell you that the 
Department of Welfare will be a better De- 
partment, a more efficient Department, a 
Department better oriented to meet the 
needs of people who are worthy of rellef, as 
a result of Bon Brro’s action. 

The commendation that you are afford- 
ing Bos Brrp today is one that he richly 
deserves. His job as chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the District 
of Columbia Government Appropriations is 
in truth a thankless job. I know that he 
has devoted countless hours to this task; 
in fact, I know that he has worked far into 
the night for countless nights, and on count- 
less weekends as well, in order to give the 
people of Washington the very best kind of 
fiscal responsibility. 

I want to add my voice to those of you 
here today in commending Senator ROBERT 
C. Bran for his conscientious work in behaif 
of the District of Columbia government. 


Tribute to Hon. G. Oberdan Rizzo— 
Writer, Lecturer, Poet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
amongst our trials and tribulations over 
domestic and foreign problems, we sel- 
dom find time to reflect on the basic 
American and what has made this coun- 
try forge ahead. Some of the greatest 
contributions came from people who 
were rarely if ever heard from, for their 
efforts were not accepted or realized 
until years later when the full value of 
their contribution was realized. 

I therefore bring to the attention of 
the House today one who merits such 
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plaudits, who is still among the living, 
a real American who realizes only too 
well and with much more vehemence 
the virtues of our country than many 
who in these days take for granted their 
heritage. 

The man in question is Dr. Gaetano 
Oberdan Rizzo, who in the 1920's fled 
from Italy to escape Mussolini’s Fascist 
soldiers and came to this country where 
he became an American citizen. He has 
established himself in this country and 
around the world. 

Dr. Rizzo's fame as a writer, lecturer, 
and poet is renowned throughout the 
world. For over 40 years he has been 


.@ freelance journalist. He is a con- 


tributing editor to approximately 50 
newspapers and magazines and is the 
editor and publisher of the monthly 
magazine Il Mondo Libero, “the free 
world,” a cultural magazine. 

Prominent writers such as Robert 
Mandel have written articles lauding Dr. 
Rizzo for his significant contribution to 
the world of literature. 

In 1960, the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico requested Dr. 
Rizzo to translate the five books of the 
poet laureate of Puerto Rico, Obdulio 
Bauza, from Spanish into Italian. The 
publication, Calabria Letteraria, con- 
sidered the translation more beautiful 
than the original works. 

Many academies, newspapers, maga- 
zines and universities have honored Dr. 
Rizzo with doctorate degrees for excel- 
lence in poetry. 

The Gold Legion of Rome under 
UNESCO proclaimed him honorary 
counsel, presented him with an academic 
gold medal; the academy Tiberine pro- 
claimed him poet laureate. 

Dr. Rizzo has directed his writing tal- 
ents to informing the peoples of the 
world of the cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic way of American life. As a di- 
rect result of this, he has received hun- 
dreds of invitations to lecture on America 
and also to receive personally special rec- 
ognition in Italy this year. 

He has been invited to lecture at the 
Rome Exposition, an equivalent of our 
World's Fair, between May 26 and June 
10, 1962. 

Casa Materna, similar to our Boys 
Town, in Portici, Italy, has inyited Dr, 
Rizzo to speak. The International 
Academy of Nicastro, Calabria, wishes to 
personally honor Dr. Rizzo ‘for his 
achievements in poetry as well as be- 
stowing upon him the Grand Collare of 
a grand knight. 

The Chamber of Deputies of the Con- 
gress of Italy wish to present a gold 
medal to him personally. 

Those of us who know Dr. Rizzo's con- 
tributions in promoting democracy, 
brotherhood, and humanity, and the cul- 
tural and spiritual aspects of life realize 
how truly deserving he is of such rec- 
ognition. 

Approximately 400 poets, writers, and 
critics from all over the world have 
recognized his works by highly praising 
his significant contribution to the above- 
mentioned causes. During World War 
II our Government called upon Dr. Rizzo 
to inform the Italian people about the 
values of democracy and freedom. He 
accomplished this through organizing 
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groups, lecturing, and writing editorials. 

Through his untiring efforts an or- 
phanage was established in Italy 
approximately 5 years ago. Italy has 
honored him on many occasions as a 
humanitarian poet. He has been award- 
ed the international first prize by the 
writers academy in Argentina for his 
poetry because of the humanitarian sen- 
timents. 

In October 1961, during the poctry 
festival in Paris, France, 1 day was 
dedicated to the reading of Dr. Rizzo's 
works and General de Gaulle tele- 
graphed his congratulations. 

Dr. Rizzo is a modest man in spite of 
his world recognition as a humanitarian 
poet, patriot, and civic-minded citizen, 

Italians can be rightly proud of his 
accomplishments and the United States 
appreciative of his efforts to spread good 
will and understanding throughout the 
world through his writings. 


Poverty Oath Medicine? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
it would be of great value for our col- 
leagues to have the opportunity to read 
the following editorial from the Red 
Wing, Minn., Daily Republican Eagle of 
April 2, 1962. This editorial shows the 
foolishness of the charge that receiving 
medical care under the Kerr-Mills bill 
forces anyone to take a poverty oath, 

Poverty OATH MEDICINE 


Today appears Abe Ribicoff’s third article 
urging public support for President Ken- 
nedy’s plan to provide health care for old 
people. The Daily Republican Eagle ques- 
tions the wisdom of this plan, but we believe 
citizens ought to hear the arguments for it. 

Secretary Ribicoff devotes most of this 
article to running down the Kerr-Mills or 
medical assistance to the aged program 
which the Eisenhower administration pushed 
through Congress shortly before leaving of- 
fice. Ribicoff scorns this as “public 
relief." He attacks it because “the elderly 
must prove they are paupers.” Other pro- 
administration literature brands the Kerr- 
Mills ideas as “poverty oath medicine” be- 
cause it requires old people to take a 
pauper's oath.” 

Now leaving these emotional epithets aside 
for a moment, let's take a look at what's re- 
quired right now in Goodhue County for an 
old person to get help with a medical bill. 
The county welfare office will pay provided: 
(a) That the person doesn't have more than 
$10,000 in unencumbered real estate (that 
is, he can own a $10,000 home free and clear 
or a $15,000 home with a mortgage of $5,000 
or more); (b) that his cash on hand or in 
the bank not be over $300 (or $450 for a 
married couple); (e) that his cash value in 
paid-up life insurance or prepaid burial not 
be over $500 ($1,000 for a married couple); 
and (d) that his income not be greater than 
what the welfare office, according to careful 
budget standards, determines to be his 
needs. In addition, the welfare office will 
take a lien on this person's property so that, 
in effect, his heirs will repay the taxpayers 
before they inherit a $10,000 home or other 
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property. Minnesota law sets no limit on 
the amount a welfare office may pay out for 
an old person's medical care. 

Let's suppose next that Minnesota goes 
into the Kerr-Mills p —as it surely 
ought to do with the 1963 legislative session, 
Under the terms that have been proposed, 
an old person could then get county welfare 
help with his medical bills if: (a) his debt- 
free home doesn't exceed $15,000 in market 
value (or a $22,000 home with not less than 
a $7,000 mortgage); (b) his ready cash and 
paid-up insurance isn't more than $1,500; 
and (c) his income isn't over $1,600 per 
year for a single man or $2,400 for a married 
couple. And to make it easier there'd be 
no lien placed against his property and no 
length-of-residence requirement in Goodhue 
County. 

What we'd like to know, Mr, Ribicoff, is 
whether you consider an elderly couple who 
own a $15,000 home free of debt, have $1,500 
in the bank, and receive an income of $200 
per month mere paupers, Is an old person 
who testifies to these facts taking a poverty 
oath? Such a person would need help with 
big doctor and medical bills, surely, but 
otherwise he ought to be able to get along. 
And that’s exactly the theory behind the 
Kerr-Mills law which Ribicoff derides. Kerr- 
Mills assistance, incidentally, extends to doc- 
tor bills and drugs, while the social security 
plan is limited to hospital, nursing home, 
and home nursing care. 

Minnesota, of course, hasn't yet adopted 
this Kerr-Mills program. And Ribicoff 
makes capital out of the fact that only a 
minority of States have to date. But remem- 
ber that Congress put Kerr-Mills into effect 
only 18 months ago, and State legislative 
mills often grind slowly. Is it not prefer- 
able to let each State determine the levels 
of its own medical assistance to old people? 
Or should the rest of us pick up the check 
because some States just won't tax them- 
selves to take care of their own old people? 


This question of a means test really goes 
to the heart of the difference in outlook be- 
tween America’s two major political parties. 
Republicans would encourage everybody to 
save during his working life so that, with the 
aid of his regular social security check after 
age 62 or 65, he'll be able to take care of 
himself. But if some people fail to save or 
their savings don't prove to be enough, Re- 
publicans would have taxpayers cover their 
old-age health costs so that nobody will ever 
suffer for lack of proper medical care. 
Democrats, on the other hand, would impose 
permanently heavier taxes on all working 
people and all business firms in order to 
finance free hospital and nursing home care 
in old age for everybody, whether the in- 
dividual is of limited means or a millionaire. 
And the Republicans, while offering Federal 
assistance, would let each State determine 
its own level of care through its own political 
process. And then have local county welfare 
boards and welfare offices run the program, 
making sure that human needs are met and 
taxpayers get their money's worth. But 
Democrats would take State and local gov- 
ernments out of it completely, making the 
promen a Federal one lock, stock, and 


The Savings Industry—A New 
Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following address by the Honorable 
Joseph P. McMurray, Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, given 
at a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Boston, 
Mass., at Boston, on March 10, 1962: 

THE SAVINGS Inpustry—A New PERSPECTIVE 

(By Joseph M. McMurray) 

First, I bring greetings to you from my 
good friends and very able colleagues, Joe 
Williams and Ira Dixon, who have been such 
a great help to me during these first 10 
months. I am always happy for the oppor- 
tunity to come to New England. It was 
through the port of Boston that my ances- 
tors on my mother’s side arrived over a hun- 
dred years ago from that beautiful isle 
across the sea and about which you will 
hear so much on next Saturday. My mother 
was born and raised in Rhode Island,. while 
my father was born and raised just a few 
miles from the Connecticut border in 
Dutchess County, N.Y. My roots are in New 
England as, indeed, are the roots of our 
democracy and, yes, the thrift industry, 

Your record in thrift-type banking during 
the period 1929 to 1933 was remarkable in 
terms of the soundness of the Institutions 
and the degree to which you weathered the 
storm. The cooperative banks and savings 
banks of New England are a sentinel bearing 
testimony to the fact that financial insti- 
tutions can be guided with prudence, safety, 
and, yet, serve the community in a very ex- 
cellent fashion. 

Your savings and loan associations and 
your home loan bank also have set a stand- 
ard of performance which is commendable 
and should be copied by others. In talking 
with you today I hope to explore some of 
the things which bear so critically on our 
work and your performance within the regu- 
latory framework that we adopt. 

I should like to ask you to join me in look- 
ing at two broad areas of responsibility— 
yours and the Board's, including the Fed- 
eral home loan banks. In doing so, I will 
adopt a maxim that many of you have re- 
peated to me in one form or another since 
I took office. Almost without fail, some one 
of you has expressed the hope that my tenure 
in office would bring to the savings industry 
the status it deserves. 

We are attempting to build an organiza- 
tion and to inculcate a set of procedures 
which will assure more than a reaction to 
conditions as they arise, Our principal con- 
cern has been the substance rather than 
just the form of our actions, While we have 
acted promptly and decisively on issues af- 
fecting the flexibility of the industry and ita 
safety and soundness, a great deal of work 
remains in developing economically justifi- 
able practices and a policy framework fitting 
the structure of our society as we find it 
today and as it Is likely to develop in the 
years ahead, 

Among the problems that now attract our 
attention is the liquidity of the bank sys- 
tem. Procedures adopted since 1955 have 
served us well, but there are those who 
argue we are not liquid enough. Prelimi- 
nary indications are almost directly the op- 
posite, Currently, the banks have almost 
$1.3 billion in cash and governments. 
Liquid reserves against deposits and for un- 
anticipated loan demand are quite large. 
Only during the most extreme seasonal pres- 
sure for loan demand does the operating 
liquidity come under any meaningful pres- 
sure and that occurs before the reserve for 
unusual loan demand ls even touched. The 
period of stringency lasts a very short time— 
a week or two—and disappears, and no mem- 
ber is even aware of the problem. Further- 
more, the stringency is taken care of with- 
out issuing new obligations, In fact, after 
a record high in loan demand last December, 
we were able to pay off in full an Issue 
maturing in February without pressing on 
operating liquidity. Let me point out also 
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that the consolidated obligations enjoy a 
very favorable market, selling at only a small 
fraction of a point above Treasury obliga- 
tions of the same maturity, and it appears 
the market would absorb consolidated ob- 
ligations in amounts much larger than are 
now outstanding. The spread between U.S. 
Government obligations and home loan 
bank obligations of comparable maturity 
amounts to between fifteen and twenty-five 
hundredths of 1 percent. 

Nevertheless, there are those who believe 
that the system should carry more liquidity, 
It is recommended that we issue long-term 
obligations and invest the funds in short- 
term obligations, assessing the difference in 
cost against the members, Another proposal 
is to require that the members maintain a 
certain percentage in cash with their Home 
Loan Bank. That percentage could then be 
invested in short-term securities and the 
special deposits would the earn a rate of re- 
turn based on the earnings of the short-term 
securities, 

One of our consultants has remarked that 
this is a little bit like the corporate treas- 
urer who does not understand the financial 
report for his corporation and says to his ac- 
countant Let's go down and have a look in 
the till.’ This member of the task force 
group takes the position that liquidity which 
is available in the market place is a good 
substitute for liquidity on hand. It costs 
money to have liquidity where you can touch 
it and count it and you have to get some- 
thing for this money. 

He argues that perhaps there is nothing to 
be gained by stockpiling liquidity and pay- 
ing an extra price for it unless there is some 
clear present need. He would recommend, 
therefore, that neither of the foregoing pro- 
posals be adopted. Even though we may 
agree that potential liquidity is an adequate 
substitute for liquidity on hand, and even 
though we may not wish to pay out any more 
money for liquidity which we may not use 
for some indefinite period, we do believe that 
this isan important problem. We are there- 
fore taking a second look to see if our pro- 
cedures are sufficiently flexible and If they 
provide for the most efficient use of the 
funds entrusted to the care of the banks. 

There has been considerable discussion in 
the savings and loan industry, in the finan- 
cial community generally, the CED Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit, and to some ex- 
tent, in the academic fraternity of the lend- 
ing practices of the bank system. Some of 
the comment has questioned some of the pro- 
grams including their legislative history but 
I believe the doubts represent an inadequate 
appraisal of the role of the bank system. 
Many observers fall to recognize that in the 
past 12 years advances of tho Federal home 
loan banks have risen about $1.6 billion 
while Fannie Mae's portfolio has increased 
more than $5.5 billion. Even though in re- 
cent years the volume of loans made by 
member institution banks has outstripped 
other types of lending in the mortgage area, 
in the 12 years ending in 1960 VA and FHA 
loans have increased by the same amount as 
conventional loans made by the savings in- 
dustry. 

If we compare the increase in FNMA fi- 
nancing to the increase in VA and FHA loans 
we find that FNMA has supplied about 12 
percent of the funds going into those mort- 
gages. Member institutions, however, have 
borrowed only about 4 percent of the funds 
they have employed in expanding their loan 
portfolio. I would not want to rest the case 
on the fact that the bank system's perform- 
ance has been more moderate than some 
other institutions; the comparison is offered 
merely to provide some perspective. I think 
the real point is that member institutions 
have not made the maximum use of the 
privilege which the Home Loan Bank System 
offers. If we look at the size of the contribu- 
tion of borrowing from home loan banks by 
members, the figures seem to suggest that 
the Increase has been used to bridge tempo- 
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rary gaps in the supply of funds and to 
maintain a reasonably steady level of lend- 
ing. It does not appear to have been used 
us a major prop to the expansion of port- 
folios: 

There are numerous other practices with 
which we are concerned. The role of hold- 
ing companies, affiliated companies, loans to 
one borrower, construction lending, fees, 
variable dividends, and other operating pro- 
cedures merit our study and perhaps action. 
We do not intend to act precipitously or to 
be restrictive for the sake of restriction 
alone. We intend instead to create a body 
of procedures which can withstand scrutiny 
and about which we are confident. 

We would like to broaden and improve 
the techniques used in our participation 
program. Despite the very favorable per- 
formance of that program, we are not en- 
tirely pleased with the flow of funds and 
some of the terms that exist in the partici- 
pation market. We are even considering per- 
mitting insured institutions to lend 
throughout the country. This would be sub- 
ject to a restriction of 5 percent of assets 
or some other limitation of a similar type, 
at least until we gained some experience 
with it. It would have the virtue of making 
people more cognizant of conditions in the 
participation market; it would offer an alter- 
native to the participation market; and, 
finally, would help to increase the flow of 
funds from regions with surpluses to re- 
gions with deficits. It might dampen the 
tendency in capital-short areas for institu- 
tions to continually hike dividend rates as 
a means of attracting capital, causing serious 
problems in capital surplus areas. It will 
also afford capital surplus areas an oppor- 
tunity to share in good quality, higher yield 
mortgages. 

There is one issue which is very much on 
your mind and on the Board's. That is the 
issue of the constant increase in dividend 
rates, particularly in some parts of the coun- 
try where mortgage funds are scarce and 
member associations have been able to raise 
rates and attract money from other parts of 
the country. As I indicated earlier, we 
would like to see a good movement of funds 
throughout the country. But we are be- 
ginning to become convinced that there is a 
problem here that the raising of rates alone 
does not solve, While the areas with higher 
rates may attract some funds from other 
parts of the country they do so when de- 


cing and tends to block us in the pursuit of 
one of our goals, economical home finance. 

More recently, it appears that some of the 
associations who are raising rates may have 
to do so at the expense of their addition to 
reserves or by reaching out for marginal 
loans of dubious quality. You may recall 
that in the 1920's one of the problems that 
the commercial banks got into was a com- 
petitive race for savings deposits. As a mat- 
ter of fact, during the 1920's the proportion 
of savings deposits to total deposits in the 
commercial banks was much higher than it 
is today. This was in part a reflection of 
the fact that the commercial banks were 
very aggressive in competing for those de- 
posits. Virtuous as this may seem under 
some conditions, the competition reached 
such a point that many banks sought loans 
that were of poor quality and which, during 
the period from 1929 to 1933, caused a great 
denl of grief. It was for this reason that 
Senator Carter Glass introduced into section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act a paragraph 
giving the Board of Governors the powers to 
Set limits on the rates paid on savings de- 
Posits by commercial banks. 

As you know, the Home Loan Bank Board 
conducted a vigorous campaign late last 
year to prevent a rise in rates throughout 
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the country. Our success was more than 
limited. There were, of course, areas in 
which rates had to rise because the new rates 
paid by the commercial banks required the 
savings and loan associations to keep step. 

We were most concerned about those areas 
in which, despite the increase in rates paid 
by the commercial banks, there was still a 
good margin in favor of the savings and loan 
associations, While we had some success at 
that time, In recent weeks there has been 
a deterioration, A number of associations in 
California have recently raised the rate to 
4% percent. A justification for this proce- 
dure is most obscure. 

Now the Board can talk to these people, 
and we can cajole, but we have no positive 
tool for action. It has been suggested, and 
we are considering and studying. the possi- 
bility of going to Congress and obtaining 
legislation which would give us the authority 
to set a limit on dividend rates. We know 
that this is regarded as an objectionable 
procedure in the industry. In fact, there are 
many economists who deplore the need for 
this type of tool. They argue that, in effect, 
the regulator is made to do the work that 
the banks and the savings institutions ought 
to do for themselves. That argument not- 
withstanding, however, there are those who 
point out that in this phase of the cycle you 
tend to get the type of competition on a rate 
basis which leads to the reaching out for 
loans of undesirable quality. While there is 
no substantial evidence at the present time 
that this has already occurred, I wonder 
about the wisdom of waiting until it does 
occur. 

My concentration on the role of the Board 
and the banks has been intentional, If our 
procedures are clear, well planned, and of 
high quality, it ls inevitable that the asso- 
ciations will be stimulated to follow the 
lead. My comments about your role will, 
therefore, be brief. 

I hope that each member of this bank 
and the 10 others will lend its efforts to 
recognize that we live in a changing world 
requiring continuous adaptation. On the 
operating side, you should seek to adopt the 
best and most up-to-date recordkeeping and 
personnel techniques available. In your role 
as a financial institution, you should be 
keenly aware and fully informed on changes 
in the economy, the housing market, and 
the money and capital markets. As a gen- 
eral rule, you should avoid practices which 
cast doubt on your basic intentions. On oc- 
casion, I find my attention directed to so- 
called self-dealing and other practices which 
really debase your coin—public confidence. 
Of course, these situations can be dealt with 
by regulation. Let me recommend, however, 
that you would serve your own best interest 
by eradicating any questionable practices 
before someone else tells you to do so. If 
you want recognition and prestige, you can 
inspire it most readily by the good you do 
voluntarily. 

Perhaps the most difficult task you face 
is adapting appropriate lending policies. 
Some financial institutions choose the ex- 
treme of ultraconservatism. They have 
sparkling balance sheets and few, if any, 
losses, but many competent observers won- 
der if they are truly performing their role 
in society. Then we can always find those 
who are so anxious for growth and income 
that almost any risk is considered a good bet 
if it pushes the institution toward bigger 
statement totals. Obviously, there is a more 
sensible middle ground. It isn't easy to de- 
fine or even to find. I know of no optimum 
which can be specified precisely, but that is 
why you are entrusted with the role of 
management. You must make the judg- 
ments, but they need to be sound justifiabie 
decisions. If the thrift industry is to con- 
tinue to prosper, enjoy public confidence, 
and evolve into an ever more important 
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mechanism in our society, you will need 
to pursue these goals with care. 

I can best illustrate my point with a story. 
A very famous architect became known for 
his dislike of church architecture. He be- 
lieved it was either too stodgy or sacrificed 
religious feeling. He ycarned for the day 
when he could create a church that would 
demonstrate his principles. The day came, 
and he built an edifice with true religious 
feeling, reflecting elegance, beauty, and im- 
aginatlon. One day a friend was admiring 
the project and complimented him, but 
asked, “By the way, what denomination is 
going to have this church?” “I don’t know,” 
replied the architect, “I'm building it as a 
speculation.” 

Perhaps I have wandered a bit from my 
theme—a new perspective. Indeed, the per- 
spective I have offered you in reality may be 
time-honored rather than new; namely, that 
status Is the result of achievement rather 
than of decoration or symbols. It helps 
sometimes to look at the progress of others. 
Those of us who can look back 30 years will 
recall that lawyers were called ambulance 
chasers and other less complimentary names; 
doctors were referred to as medicine men; 
securities brokers were demeaned with the 
label bucket-shop operators; members of the 
academic fraternity, until Just recently, were 
labelled longhairs and eggheads and these 
were terms of aspersion and not approval. 
There have been some remarkable 
in the standing of these professions. Some 
of the changes are the result of time or cir- 
cumstances to an important extent, but in 
almost every case, self-discipline, integrity, 
and clearly commendable achievement have 
also contributed to the new-found respect 
for men and women in these fields. Here in 
New England where the cooperative banks 
are well-known institutions of longstanding, 
where the savings associations follow prac- 
tices that are generally regarded as of high 
quality, and the savings bank originated, 
there may be little concern about what peo- 
ple think or say about the savings institu- 
tions. In other parts of the country, how- 
ever where the savings institutions are 
newer and where, perhaps, they seem to have 
followed rather aggressive policies, even 
though there have been very few cases where 
this has resulted in any difficulty, the say- 
ings associations are like the new boy on the 
block—they are going to take a lot of kid- 
ding. Time will erase some of this, of course, 
but, in the main, the savings associations, 
particularly in other parts of the country, 
are going to have to earn their status. It 
will depend in large measure on what they 
do and how they do it. 

Even though some of the comments I am 
about to make do not apply to you, I hope 
you will take them seriously and that you 
will try to convince your colleagues in the 
industry that they are of some merit. Each 
of us needs to move to new high ground and 
gain a perspective which, if not new, is 
broader than that we have had before, 

We must view the thrift institution, not 
just as another industry, but, rather, as an 
important element in our economy, 
the saver, the builder, and the home-buyer, 
and assisting the Nation to pursue its goal 
of stability and growth. We must recognize 
our influence on the money and capital mar- 
kets and their influence on thrift institu- 
tions. We must resolve to pursue practices 
and procedures which lend vitality to our 
functions and respect to our name. At the 
risk of repeating what I have said elsewhere, 
let me add that my good friends and very 
able colleagues Joe Williams, Ira Dixon, I 
and our staff are devoted to these goals. We 
intend to move along in an unswerving path 
toward them and we hope that our progress 
will be hastened by your support and assist- 
ance, 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to call attention to an article about the 
Seattle World’s Fair by Lincoln Kirstein 
in the April 7 issue of the Nation. 

Mr. Kirstein does a masterful job of 
capturing the spirit of this great exposi- 
tion and the community which brought 
it into being. 

I also wish to renew my often- 
repeated invitation to my colleagues to 
set aside a few days this summer or fall 
to visit the Seattle World’s Fair, which 
will open April 21 and run until October 
21. Mr. Kirstein’s article follows: 

LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 

In the coming months, Century 21 Exposi- 
tion, the Seattle World's Fair which opens 
on April 21, will get its just and lavish due 
in the press. But before the massive weight 
of an indicated and seemingly inevitable 
success swamps any hint of the trials of its 
inception and organization, it may be use- 
ful to indicate some of the realities behind 
this exemplary project. The pressures which 
urged its birth are not unique to our Pacific 
Northwest, although the physical plant 
which these pressures have finally deter- 
mined is unique in this Nation at the pres- 
ent. The normal human obstructions of 
conservatism, apathy, and the frictions of 
greed and envy, which made much of the 
early difficult, are universal, but the 
success with which they have been overcome, 
and fairly rapidly, are unusual anywhere. We 
now have many projects for culture cen- 
ters“ all over the country, from Lincoln Cen- 
ter in New York, which is already partly 
built, to those projected for Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, D.C. But next 
October, at the end of its World's Fair, 
Seattle will be in possession of a vast civic 
improvement which will offer a complex of 
facilities on a scale of practical generosity 
not even anticipated by any other commu- 
nity. This center will contain an opera 
house-concert hall, a small theater, a science 
pavilion, a sports arena, an outdoor stadium, 
an exhibit hall, and a coliseum. 

In the light of Seattle's achievement it is 
easy to denigrate the present considerable 
accomplishment of Lincoln Center. But 
whereas New York City, or rather the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, must accommodate a 
heavily crowded and overbuilt plan on some 
14 acres, Seattle could provide an open yet 
closely integrated design of 74 acres. Lin- 
colin Center will finally cost the Federal, 
State, and city governments, various founda- 
tions and individuals in the neighborhood of 
$200 million, while Seattle has completed 
its plan with about $85 million. Again, 
however, Manhattan is an island, and its 
costs in land and labor are the Nation's 
peaks. Social, economic, and geographic in- 
sularity predicate extremely conservative 
possibilities. For one thing, it might have 
been possible in any European autocratic or 
Socialist state to condemn the expensive 
block of real estate leading from Central 
Park West to Broadway. This would have 
provided an axis for Lincoln Center, a 
planted parade approach which is the nor- 
mal setting for its key building, the Metro- 
politan Opera House. But the razing of 
property involved would be unthinkable 
here and now. Manhattan has not been a 
frontier town for 2 centuries; in many ways, 
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Seattle still is. And Seattle is more homo- 
geneous and focused than Los Angeles, less 
rich and complacent than San Francisco. 

The more one studies the organization of 
the Seattle plan, the more one doubts it 
could have been effected on such a scale in 
any other part of the country. There may 
be more money in Texas, but Texas suffers 
from a self-perpetuating parochialism which 
prefers: to spend its energy in the inbred 
competition of three towns, and tends to 
exclude the rest of the world, except as it 
applies to Texas. New York may be the 
cultural capital of the country and port to 
the globe entire, but its costs and pressures 
in nerves and property preclude much 
breadth or darirg. Washington, as a Na- 
tional Capital, has a symbolic prestige of 
some urgency and a captive audience of 
tourists and Government workers, but it is 
at root inchoate and faceless. 

There is a very strong face to the Seattle 
Fair which is most immediately apparent in 
the impulse and ability to control its overall 
visual aspects. From the outset, there has 
been a determined effort to maintain a unit 
which contains an elastic interior vitality 
and variety, presenting a unified, light, ele- 
gant stylistic whole. Unlike many previous 
fairs, one’s first impression is not of any 
startling eccentricity in a few arrogant and 
insistent profiles, but rather of a more or less 
delicate fantasy within a compact plan. It 
sacrifices no gaiety or playfulness, but it is 
designed as an integrated precinct, rather 
than as a loose collection of temporary struc- 
tures. 

And unlike other world fairs, past and 
future, there was a root necessity for the 
Seattle exposition, beyond the compulsive 
exuberance of an energetic park commis- 
sioner, or the usual enthusiasm of a cham- 
ber of commerce. This necessity was the 
many sided and long acknowledged demand 
for a center for industrial shows, cultural 
activities, sports events and entertainment, 
serving not alone a large city but a whole 
region that embraced Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and up to Vancouver. 

It is difficult to understand the economic 
logic of self-styled hardheaded businessmen, 
bankers, actuaries, and real estate operators 
who backed the “Century of Mae | 
1933, the New York Fair of 1939 (as of 1964), 
and the Brussels Fair of 1958, wherein the 
greater part of their investment in planning 
and construction was wiped out at the con- 
clusion of each show. In New York, which 
is typical, the fair site is too far removed 
from the urban center to have much con- 
tinuous value except as a summer park. A 
concept of permanence and continuous use 
was paramount from inception in Seattle, 
and hence its integration, the ordering of 
its facilities, its accessibility to the heart 
of the city as well as the adjacent growing 
outskirts were always considered. 

In 1956, the city of Seattle authorized a 
modest bond issue of $7.5 million, to ini- 
tiate a civic center whose rather vague con- 
ditions then Included a 6,000-seat opera 
house as a multipurpose auditorium. The 
scope of the present center was hardly indi- 
cated, and the interest of national or inter- 
national factors not even suspected. To be 
sure, there was the useful reminder that in 
1909, Seattle had held the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition for 137 days. In spite of 
the lack of mass transport at the time, 4 mil- 
lion people visited Seattie. 

In 1957, Gov. Albert D. Rosellini invited 
some 70 business, labor and community lead- 
ers to form a trusteeship for Century 21 Ex- 
However, any major under- 
writing was a considerable struggle until as 
late as 1960. Then, with substantial aid 
from Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, help was 
promised in Washington for a yery ambitious 
science pavilion, for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment granted $9 million, the largest sum 
for such a purpose that has ever been made. 
(The New York 1964 fair will probably re- 
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ceive $25 million from the same source.) 
Having grown from its first notions of a 
State fair to a regional exposition, Century 
21 then sent Joseph Gandy, the energetic 
president of the fair and a local Ford dealer, 
to Paris, where he obtained from the Bureau 
of International Expositions an authoriza- 
tion as a legitimate World's Fair. This rec- 
ognition automatically allied 30 member na- 
tions with the project. Such authorization 
has been ignored by the New York World's 
Fair of 1964. 

In order to encourage those who follow in 
the footsteps of Seattle's planners, it should 
be said that the early going was the reverse 
of simple or easy. Not only doubt, but pos- 
sibly well-intentioned opposition was a pow- 
erful deterrent. Whenever public lands or 
facilities are in hazard, either to rehabilitate 
or replace, whenever there is a question of 
condemnation, reconversion or improvement, 
one must expect every legal hindrance due 
process can muster. Seattle had its full 
share, For example, an individual who 
owned some $1,000 worth of the original $7.5 
million city bond issue brought suit. He 
stated that the proposed new multipurpose 
concert hall was merely a conversion and not 
the new facility which had been yoted by 
the people; in June 1959, the court ruled in 
his favor. A general referendum was sched- 
uled for September so that the entire local 
electorate could be heard. And the Seattle 
yoters sustained the convention program. 
Had they denied the plan, the cost would 
have been almost double, 

To build an opera house-concert hall from 
scratch would have entailed many millions 
more than the original $4 million proposed 
for that building; no additional facilities 
could have been afforded. What finally 
resulted was the completion of an excellent 
opera house within the walls of an older 
structure (the former vast civic auditorium) 
at a cost of $2.5 million; the remaining funds 
were allocated to the small theater and 
further permanent exhibition space. In 
addition, $1.5 million was authorized from 
the city's general funds to assure completion 
of the whole culture center in more than n 
minimal fashion. This included the realistic 
decision to purchase first-rate equipment 
and furnishings which will mean long-range 
economies of maintenance. 

At the start, apart from suspicion and 
envy, there was considerable doubt that 
sufficient energy and funds could be found 
to justify an appreciable local displacement 
of habitual investment and passive planning. 
Besides, there was not even a skeleton staff to 
direct strategy for such an exercise. But 
beginning 5 years ago, a small key group 
of the busiest men in the Northwest met on 
fair business weekly, later twice a werk. 
from 7 o’clock in the morning until their 
own offices opened. It took 3 years of tac- 
tical maneuvering to clear the way for actual 
construction. But the fact remains that for 
the last 3 years, the fair has enjoyed the 
strongest volunteer program both in quality 
of leadership and dollars of underwriting, for 
any public purpose in the history of the 
Seattle region. One cannot pretend that it 
was a mass movement; a very few men 
did a very great deal of work. That so 
large a program was undertaken in peace- 
time, rather than under the whips of war. 
is also heartening. 

Paul Thiry, a local architect of taste and 
capacity and a member of the city planning 
commission, was retained as governing 
architect for the whole exposition, and for 
the residual permanent civic center. He has 
insured a unity of style in a manner which 
has been more editorial than censorious. In 
order to accommodate diversity within a 
unified whole, a repetitive module was estab- 
lished for much of the shelter skirting the 
fair walls. 

Tall, delicate, square, black-steel columns 
at regular intervals support a more or less 
continuous colonnade, facing the interior of 
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the fairgrounds; these hold up large square 
precast concrete vaults which form a solid 
roofing. The spaces between the columns 
mry be plugged in any way the exhibitors 
desire, to avoid monotony, although all 
plans have been under the close observation 
of Mr. Thiry and his staff. The use of very 
thin precast concrete slab walls on the per- 
imeters of the grounds is most impressive 
The construction workers took considerable 
pride in the great project; it was a mark of 
some prestige to be chosen to work at the 
fair. As a result, the broad walls have a 
surface, their edges a crispness, hardness and 
apparent solidity, unusual to an often grace- 
less and impermanent material. 

B. Marcus Priteca and James Chiarelli, 
local architects, have inserted a very hand- 
some and capacious opera house seating 
3,100 persons, with a huge and well-equipped 
stage and a luxurious lobby in rose marble, 
within the shell of the old civic auditorium, 
Apart from serving the Seattle Symphony 
annually, it can accommodate the San 
Francisco and Metropolitan Operas, on tour, 
in facilities as good as, or even better than, 
their own homes. The fair has taken sim- 
ilar advantage of other existing and adja- 
cent structures. The sports arena, seating 
5.500, has been handsomely refaced in brick; 
the large State stadium, seating 12,000, has 
been beautifully replanted. 

A courageous and dramatic move was 
made during the fair's earliest planning in 
the retention of Minoru Yamasaki of Detroit 
as a member of the fair’s design standard 
advisory board. This Nisei architect had 
lived in Seattle and graduated from the 
University of Washington, but had left be- 
cause of the anti-Japanese feeling engen- 
dered by the Second World War. His par- 
ents had been interned as enemy aliens, 
and his return to Seattle was not under- 
taken without emotion. The Federal 
Science Pavilion, the single most ambitious 
complex at the fair, is entirely of his design, 
Although Yamasaki was actually no longer 
advising the fair when he, with the local 
Seattle architects Naramore, Bain, Brady, 
and Johansen, was selected by the U.S, Goy- 
ernment to design this building, his interest 
stemmed from a very close involvement in 
the original embryonic ideas. 

Yamasaki has placed three large recti- 
linear structures around a watercourt; very 
tall precast concrete columns in the center 
form an airy skeletal pavilion, capped with a 
lacy articulation of tracery and concrete 
spiderwebbing which is almost late Gothic 
in feeling, and also recalls the construction 
of crystals, It is a masterpiece. When the 
fair closes, it may revert to the University 
of Washington. 

The theme building of London's 1851 In- 
ternational Exhibition was Paxton's Crystal 
Falace. The fourth international French fair 
was adorned by Eiffel's Tower which, until 
the present has surpassed all other theme 
structures, including the Trylon and Peri- 
sphere of New York in 1939, and the atomic 
globes of Brussels in 1958. John Graham, a 
Seattle architect-engineer, had recently 
placed a revolving restaurant on a large office 
building in Hawall. He was asked by a 
group of private financiers to design what 
has now become the fair’s theme building, 
and promptly produced the Space Tower. It 
is far handsomer in réality than early 
models or the renderings issued by the man- 
agement, In certain lights, it seems en- 
tirely improbable, for its central service 
shaft disappears, and one sees only the slim 
profiles of the bundle of steel-and-concrete 
rods, which support its diadem, 600 feet in 
the air. The rods are pinched together at a 
height of 375 feet, and then gently fiare out 
to 550 feet, to hold a restaurant seating 600 
people, which turns imperceptibly once an 
hour, to give an incomparable view of bay 
and mountain ranges. It is proof against 
earthquake and eevn suicide; it is so per- 
fectly balanced that a 1-horsepower motor is 
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all that is required to swing the restaurant, 

“The World of Tomorrow," the theme 
show of the fair, is housed in perhaps the 
most radical engineering among many very 
advanced designs, Paul Thiry has designed 
á coliseum which can house large conven- 
tions and sports events after the fair closes. 
Four massively sculptured concrete tripods 
act as abutments for the four steel compres- 
sion trusses of the roof envelope, and are 
connected by a hollow prestressed concrete 
edge beam. Steel cables laced between the 
trusses form a hyperbolic paraboloid net- 
work on which aluminum panels are secured 
to form the completed roof. This encloses 
three acres of uninterrupted space and can 
seat 18,000 persons when cleared of exhibits 
and converted to civic center use. 

In what will be the civic center's main 
complex, connecting the small theatre de- 
signed by Paul Kirk with the opera house, 
stands the exhibit hall. It is a very high 
and well-lit concrete shell, enclosing some 
40,000 square feet of space, During the fair, 
this will contain at various times, an am- 
bitious exhibition of masterpieces of paint- 
ing from international collections, chosen by 
Dr. William Milliken, director emeritus of 
the Cleveland Museum; a large show of 
American and international art since 1950, 
selected by Dr. Sam Hunter of Brandeis 
University and Dr. William Sandberg, of the 
Stedjlijk Museum, Amsterdam; and the arts 
and crafts of the Pacific Northwest. By no 
means least, there will be shown the best of 
the brilliant collection of the Seattle Mu- 
geum itself, which, under the able direction 
of Dr. Richard Fuller, has made itself famous 
among American galleries of middle size 
since the last war, particularly in ite Chinese 
and Japanese departments. There will also 
be a one-man show of pictures by Mark To- 
bey, perhaps the most widely appreciated of 
Northwestern modern painters. The opera 
house, the small theater, the sports arena 
and the large stadium, owned by the Seattle 
school system, will be continuously occupied 
by performing arts events, under the direc- 
tion of Harold Shaw, an associate of 8. 
Hurok. 

In an operation of such magnitude, many 
people have been responsible, and a wealth 
of medals and bouquets have already begun 
to be handed around. But, as is often the 
case, a very few have been in key positions, 
and of these some have seldom been men- 
tioned at all. In the central operations of- 
fice of the fair corporation, there is mounted 
a terrifying robot, the countdown machine. 
This proclaims visually the weeks, days, in- 
deed the hours to high noon, April 21, 1962, 
when President Kennedy will declare the fair 
open. No one watches this relentless re- 
minder with more fascination, alarm, and 
hope than Ewen C. Dingwall, since 1957 the 
vice president and general manager of Cen- 
tury 21 Exposition, Inc, Mr. Dingwall, an 
affably anonymous dynamo, is one of our 
unsung culture heroes. He served an invalu- 
able apprenticeship as the former executive 
director of the Washington State Research 
Council; he has been executive assistant to 
a mayor of Seattle and is no innocent in 
Washington, D.C., nor in Athens, or Tokyo. 
He has been chief administrative officer of 
the entire fair, charged with carrying out 
the plans and construction of the whole 
scheme. 

Under 50, Dingwall is a concentrated man 
who seems first of all to have conquered any 
apparent restlessness or apprehensiveness of 
his own, to have found a formula which 
saves time, money and nerves, with at the 
same time a just Insight into the personal 
interests of diverse people. Mr. Dingwall has 
something more than administrative gifts 
and long experience. By supporting the 
choice of individuals whose best judgments 
were sometimes quite at variance with the 
atmosphere of commercial success, he has 
imposed a high degree of elegance on this 
exposition. With the small key group of 
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strong-willed leaders in close agreement, 
Dingwall recognized from the start the im- 
portance of a philosophical or esthetic basis 
to 80 popular, so loose, and in the best sense, 
50 democratic a proposition. The fair has 
not so much good taste, nor any one man's 
taste; it is the creation and presence of an 
ambience in which logic, galety, a homo- 
gencous lightness and variety interlock with 
compactness and practicality, with no water- 
ing of a central aristocratic integrity, and 
nothing vulgar. 

is there nothing wrong, at all? Are there 
ho errors? Had it to be done again, could 
anything be done better? These questions 
ere rcarcely relevant at this juncture, par- 
ticularly since there is so much of excellence 
and the fair is not yet finished or open. It 
inight be carping ‘to find some fault with 
the brutal and graceless precast concrete 
supports of the first monorail train in the 
United States: it will transport visitors from 
downtown Seattle to the fairgrounds, more 
than a mile in 96 seconds. But they point to 
the fact that the Seattle fair designers had 
nothing to do with the visual aspects of the 
monorail; it was planned and executed (and 
Hnanced) by a West German concern, 

When one compares it with the delicate 
concave and convex domes sheltering many 
of the national and industrial exhibits, one 
sees the wisdom of controlling design with a 
firm yet delicate contral hand and eye. One 
might, as a professional theater man, ques- 
tion the size of the small theater. To pro- 
vide for only 800 people in so beautiful, so 
luxurious a house is luxury indeed: the 
economics of present-day theater being what 
they sre, future managers may moan for an- 
other 400 seats for which there can never 
be room. 

And naturally one wonders what use will 
be found for the opera house, the small 
theater, the sports arena and coliseum, and 
all the other fine facilities after the end of 
next October, when the fair is closed. It 
would be a tremendous pity if their reversion 
to the city of Seattle resulted in a per- 
functory city-hall operation. To fill such 
premises, to maintain them in a city the 
size of Seattle, 52 weeks in a year, year in 
and year out, will take money for loss and 
for development. But is it too much to 
expect that the men and minds which called 
these structures into being in response to 
a real need (even though you can't have a 
World’s Fair every year) will, be unable to 
determine their future uses? There is al- 
ready much discussion of a public-service 
corporation which will manage or lease the 
spaces from the city on a basis of planned 
quality. 

It would be good to think that what Seat- 
tle has been able to do about getting a cul- 
ture center as the residual endowment from 
a World's Fair, could be done in half a dozen 
other American communities in the next 30 
years. Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles naturally spring to mind. All have 
large and growing urban and suburban areas, 
and are regional centers as well. The man- 
ner in which Seattle has responded to its 
necessity, {ts combination of salvage and 
courage, is certainly a model and an incite- 
ment. 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 


has been my practice to periodically 
place into the Recorp editorial commen- 
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tary made in community newspapers in 
my district, representing as they do, typ- 
ical grassroots opinion. 

Under leave granted, I therefore 
insert into the Appendix of the RECORD 
a clear, precise, firm commentary on the 
role of Government in problems which 
face local communities across the coun- 
try. The editorial entitled Let's Beat 
Uncle to the Punch” appeared in the La 
Grange Citizen of March 29, 1962: 

Let's Beat UNCLE TO THE PUNCH 


Opportunity to strike a tremendous blow 
for what has become mostly a conversation 
piece, freedom, is present in the population 
explosion and upheaval predicted for Chicago 
and its suburbs in the next three decades. 

The physical magnitude of the population 
increase (double today’s census in the next 
30 years) is monstrous in Itself, but it repre- 
sents only half the total problem. The other 
half takes into account who those people 
will be, where they will be coming from, 
and where they will be moving to, as well 
as the staggering consequent problems, such 
as education and housing, which demand so- 
lution. 

These problems, everyone must realize 
without delay, belong to all of us. This 
realization is imperative if we are to seize 
the opportunity mentioned earlier. 

Being forewarned, we must now forearm 
ourselves. Acting on our own initiative, we 
must begin to lay plans for individual ac- 
tion through our schools, churches, service 
organizations, and businesses. 

Only by assuming and discharging the 
personal responsibilities implicit in the free- 
doms we enjoy as inheritors of our Ameri- 
can Republic can we head off unwanted and 
dangerous participation and control by Gov- 
ernment, 

It requires no special genius to see that 
Government is always more than willing to 
assume problems for us. The old and cor- 
rect sentiment that Government ought to do 
for the people only that which they cannot 
do for themselves has a new twist: Govern- 
ment will now do for the people anything 
which will curry their favor and win their 
votes. 

As Joseph Meek told local businessmen 
last week: if they don't move first to save 
themselves, the Government, itching to set 
up a Cabinet-rank Urban Affairs 
ment, will assume control, to the ultimate 
detriment and perhaps destruction of its 
supposed beneficiaries. 

President Kennedy and Senator PAVL 
Douctas have been making clucking sounds 
as mother hens. They have said, in effect, 
that they doubt our ability as consumers 
and money borrowers to look after our- 
selves. 

Governor Kerner announced last week that 
six Illinois communities have already eaten 
of the fatal fruit: they have applied for 
urban planning grants. Eight other com- 
munities preceded them in their request. 
The budget for this, composed of State and 
Federal funds, is already $74,110. That's 
only the beginning. 

Thus if we walt for George to do it, we 
can be certain that Uncle Sam will not only 
get into the act, but steal the show, along 
with the admission price of freedom. It is 
axiomatic and inescapable: with Govern- 
ment help comes Government control. 

So this is where constructive conservatism 
comes in, in fact, must come in. While the 
radicals frankly urge Socialist solutions, 
while the reactionaries respond to the chal- 
lenge by refusing to recognize it, and while 
the liberals insist on legislation and more 
taxes to study and later implement policies 
through new bureaucracies, the conservative 
has the best course open to him: to do it for 
himself, 

Now this is not so difficult as it might 
seem. There are already in existence a 
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multitude of private Institutions and or- 
ganizations with whose alms ing and 
action to solye metropolitan problems is com- 
patible. 

Many of the churches in this community 
have already undertaken or are thinking 
about activities in this direction. The sec- 
ondary schools have set up a citizens’ com- 
mittee to probe possibilities for an area 
junior college, a big piece in the growing puz- 
zle. The YMCA is already involved. The 
chamber of commerce has felt the first faint 
stirrings. Some businesses have begun to 
interest themselves; more should quickly fol- 
low suit. 

In these communities we are blessed with 
men and women of superior resources, both 
in talent and finance. In these citizens we 
can find far better leadership and more dili- 
gent effort than we can in taxpaid bureau- 
crats. There is no need for a supergovern- 
ment, for we can do it for ourselves and do 
it better, if we only will. 

The problems are no longer vague and dis- 
tant; they stare us in the face. 

Take it upon yourself in the next week to 
ask your minister or priest, your PTA presi- 
dent, the head of your civic or service clubs, 
others in your business, how you and your 
group can mobilize to tackle those aspects of 
the problems which are within your scope 
or field of interest. 

If you don't, you know who will, and the 
price is higher than any of us should be will- 
ing to pay. 


How Can We Best Retain Our Freedom 
in a World Threatened by War? 
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or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the most important question 
facing our people and our country today 
is how to preserve freedom without war 
and nuclear catastrophe. 

To equip young people with the 
knowledge and understanding to meet 
this challenge Gregg Post No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legion, of Reading, Pa., sponsored 
an essay contest for high school students. 
The recent contest was conducted un- 
der the supervision of J. Russell Snell, 
past commander and chairman of the 
Legion’s community services committee. 

The winning award went to Thomas 
Getz, a Reading High School senior. It 
was a very fine and interesting presen- 
tation, Mr. Speaker, and I include it 
herewith: 

How CAN We Best RETAIN OUR FREEDOM IN A 
WORLD THREATENED BY Wan? 
(By Thomas Getz) 

Listen, America. Why are we blessed? 
Are we smarter or harder working than the 
other people of the world? Have we a right 
to eat too much, dress too well, waste sur- 
pluses when millions go to bed hungry? 
When many have no beds? How do we en- 
joy the blessings of freedom knowing that in 
most of the underdeveloped world there is 
no freedom? What shall we do about the 
rising tensions between the “haves” and the 
“haye nots"? Our answers to these ques- 
tions and our actions concerning them will 
change the world. 

Listen, America. A world half slave and 
half free can not exist. Where there are 
“haves” and “have nots,” there will be serious 
conflict, We Americans have grown a little 
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self-satisfied, a little proud, and much too 
complacent about the millions of “have nots.” 
The day is past when we can be concerned 
only with our own Nation, State, city, or self. 
If American democracy is to remain on the 
face of this earth, we must enlarge our vislou 
and extend our opportunity to share the 
priceless gifts with which we have been 
bestowed. 

What do we have toshare? First, there are 
the obyious things—money, food, and farm 
equipment. Secondly, we must share our 
knowledge. We must share the new ideas 
and inventions vital for the forward progress 
of any nation or any people. In the broadest 
sense, we must increase our educational ac- 
tivity overseas. We must educate the men 
and women of tomorrow, not only here in our 
own country, but everywhere, so that man 
may. shape the common destiny of man. We 
must help people everywhere to help them- 
selves. The demand for educational oppor- 
tunity is a great factor in the forces influ- 
encing non-Western peoples. In one way or 
another they will be educated. Whether they 
will be exposed to the unremitting propa- 
ganda of international communism or en- 
lightened by the opportunities of American 
democracy depends on us. 

Listen, America, The question has been 
asked, “What else can be done?” Many have 
changed the tense of that question and now 
ask, What can we do?” This was the idea 
behind the origination of the Peace Corps. 
We are often thought of in other countries 
as being a nation of “proud, arrogant, capl- 
talists.“ However, the attitude is very dif- 
ferent in places where there has been real 
human contact at the individual level. The 
purpose of the Peace Corps is to provide more 
personal, individual contact so that the real 
American can be known and understood. The 
men and women in this program must walk 
delicately among those who are proud of 
their own culture patterns, their past history, 
and their religion, Our young people will 
work on projects which by Peace Corps 
standards “will make a difference.” This 
work will be only at the invitation of the 
host countries. Because of the Peace Corps, 
young people of various nations will live and 
work together, down barriers of 
distrust and paving the way for future co- 
operation. 

Listen, America. There are many of us 
who are talking about trying to help other 
countries only for our own self-interest and 
a desire to contain Communist expansion. 
If this is the case, our sharing is no more 
than charity, with no deep feeling of per- 
sonal and moral responsibility. 

Wendell L. Willkie sensed this when he 
wrote: 

“There are no distant points in the world 
any more. Our thinking in the future must 
be worldwide. 

“The world is awakening at last to the 
knowledge that the rule of the people by 
other people is not freedom. 

“Freedom is an indivisible word. We must 
be prepared to extend it to everyone, whether 
they are rich or poor, whether they agree with 
us not not, no matter what their race or 
color, We must have faith that the welfare 
of one is the welfare of all.“ 1 

Listen, America. You ask, “How can we 
best retain our freedoms in a world threat- 
ened by war?” 

We answer: By sharing with all people the 
ideals that make America great. 

By extending the American vision to in- 
clude all men. 

By making freedom through education 
possible. 

A program of this type is formidable. It 
is the work of generations, but the time 18 
late; yesterday is gone, Today is here, and 
we must meet it. 


NEA Journal, May 1961, p. 18. 
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My Responsibilities as an American 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many splended essays in the contest 
sponsored by the American Legion of 
Ohio, one of the finest was the work of 
Mr. Dan Duty, a sophomore at Waite 
High School in Toledo. Dan was winner 
in the Legion’s district 13. 

Under leave to extend, I include his 
essay with my remarks: 

My RESPONSIBILITIES AS AN AMERICAN 
CITIZEN 


(By Dan Duty) 

My responsibilities as an American citizen 
are many and varied. It would be impos- 
sible to name all of them, for there is a 
different responsibility for each different 
situation. 

One of the most important responsibilities 
is to myself. I am always responsible for 
my own doings whether good or bad. 

I also have a responsibility to my country. 
I must at all times be ready to serve in any 
way to better or strengthen my country's 
democracy. I should be able to think of 
new ideas for the betterment of my country 
and to allow other people to use these ideas. 

I should be able to do the almost impos- 
sible and that is to show no prejudice to- 
ward man-no matter what race, creed, or 
religion. 

I should be able to accept failures as well 
as successes. 

I also have a responsibility to my parents 
as well as to my tegchers. My responsi- 
bilities to my teachers is to do what is ex- 
pected of me and to do it the best way I 
know how. My responsibility to my parents 
is to do what they say and do it the right 
way. 

I must improve myself and my own com- 
munity ‘at all times, for nothing is perfect 
and our country must have improvement 
and new ideas continually to stay alive. 

I, as an American citizen, have the right 
to freedom of speech, press, and religion. 
Therefore, I have to make sure that every- 
one has these opportunities. 

I have no right to oppress anyone from 
doing these, no matter if he doesn't dress 
the same or have the same color of skin or 
speaks in a different tongue. He is still an 
American citizen. 

I have the right to know and hear the 
truth so that I can always speak the truth, 

The responsibilities are great, but so is 
being a citizen of America. This country 
is mine and will always be my responsibility. 
It is not an easy job to live up to all expecta- 
tions but it is always worth trying. If I 
should fail in my responsibility, then I 
should try again because anything worth 
having is hard to get. : 

I must always do what I think is my best 
and I will be sure to make America proud 
of me. 

My responsibility as an American citizen 
is first to myself. I must see that I am 
worthy of being called an American, Next, 
I must be ready at any time to serve my 
country as a soldier when I am old enough. 
I should be kind to all people no matter of 
what race or religion. I should respect my 
parents and my teachers, besides living up 
to my best ability in my home and school. 
I should do what I can to better my commu- 
nity, I am grateful to be able to express 
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my views, to read about the true facts of 
world happenings in our daily papers and 
monthly magazines, and to go to the church 
of my choice. I will do everything I can, to 
be a good citizen of this great America. 


Anniversary of Greek Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 marked the 14ist anniversary of the 
Greek Revolution. This Sunday the an- 
nual Greek Independence Day Parade 
takes place in New York City in my 
congressional district. It is with great 
pleasure that I bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a most moving and inspir- 
ing address by Dr. Basil Vitsaxis, the 
Consul General of Greece in New York, 
to the Eastern Orthodox Fellowship Club 
of Columbia University, in celebration of 
this historic and important day: 
ADDRESS sy Hon. Dr. Bast Virsaxis, CONSUL 

GENERAL OF GREECE TO THE EASTERN ORTHO- 

pox FELLOWSHIP CLUB OF COLUMBIA UNI- 

VERSITY AT HARKNESS THEATER BUTLER 

HALL, MARCH 24, 1962 


Great Indeed are the historical moments 
which cannot be specifically marked on a 
certain date. They are those which embrace, 
with their deep meaning, the entire history 
of a natlon—which spread out in time, il- 
luminating the yesterdays with the luster 
of glory and the tomorrows with the clear 
light of hope. 

Such moments Uluminate the entire 
course of a nation throughout the centuries. 
They light up its future because historically 
they justify the past, and they light up the 
past because they constitute a moral guar- 
antee for the future. 

March 25 symbolizes such a moment in 
the history of the Hellenic nation. I say 
“symbolizes,” not only because on this date 
all the traditional respect and ethnic emotion 
welled up for the sublime bursting of the 
Hellenic soul, but because the symbolism 
is complete inasmuch as nothing exceptional 
occurred in Greece on March 25, 1821. 

John Filemon, author of “Bishop Ger- 
manos’ Memoranda on the Greek Revolu- 
tion,“ writes in his prolog: 

“In various military and political docu- 
ments, we have seen the day of the An- 
nunclation designated as the day of the 
Revolution, an error also made by historians 
and journalists. It is true that the revolu- 
tion had its start on March 21st, for on that 
day the flags were raised, the nation’s em- 
blems were designated, the Turks barricaded 
themselves in the fortress, and official docu- 
ments to the Consul Generals announced the 
official day of the Revolution as March 21, 
1821, 

“On March 24, the courageous Hierarch 
entered Patras and set up in the square of 
St. George the cross upon which the people 
pledged their oath to the revolution: ‘free- 
dom or death'.“ 

But what is the importance of the histori- 
cal truth compared to the beauty and glory 
of the legend, and how false it appears to us 
compared to the perfect symbolism which 
echoes deep within the heart of the nation. 

Ypsilanti designated March 25 as the date 
of the beginning of the struggle and the 
newly formed Hellenic State in passing the 
decree of 1838 by which March 25 was chosen 
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as the anniversary of the national revolution, 
did nothing more than give expression to 
the holy and invincible bond which for 
centuries ties within the Hellenic soul the 
glorious Greek heritage to the Christian 
faith. 

For the holy faith in Christ, for the free- 
dom of the country,” as the poet says, the 
Greeks fought, died and perhaps “lived.” 
They did so since the time that Christian 
redemption gave new wings to the Hellenic 
spirit and fused with it, to offer to the world 
the great ideas and the unequaled ethical 
wealth of Hellenic Christian culture. 

The day of the Annunciation, when the 
angel's holy promise first bridged the 
human soul with the heavens, the day that 
man felt deep in his heart the holy leap of 
truth, is for us Hellenes, a day of double 
celebration. A day to celebrate the eternal 
truth which we found again, as human be- 
ings, and a day to celebrate the true road 
which we found again, as a nation. Days 
such as these bring to our mind the many 
pioneers of today’s freedom and more deeply 
we feel the meaning of our nation’s unity. 

Within our hearts echo the joyous tidings 
of our beloved land and the sweet ringing 
song of the bell which calls us to the 
celebration, On days such as these we hear 
within our heart the unsilenced song of 
Hellas and we feel proud that fate placed all 
Hellenes on the front line of the battle 
against time, to fight and to win. 

And I say “all Hellenes" because the 
Greek Revolution was the work of everyone, 
both of those who tasted the bitter grapes of 
slavery and of those who lived in other 
lands, always alert, carrying the Hellenic 
torch, with but a single dream—to raise it 
one day, free again, on the national shrine. 

During 400 years of slavery, while the 
Hellenes of the mainland, through their 
untamed courage and steel hearts, main- 
tained their precious ethnic heritage proud 
and unadulterated, while they kept their 
faith pure, the Hellenes on foreign shores 
stood at the head, guiding their enslaved 
brethren, 

We can never forget that the well-known 
organization, the “Filiki Eteria” with its great 
dreamers, blossomed as the lily of the na- 
tional annunciation, in distant foreign 
lands. 

The great teachers of the Nation, the 
wenlthy merchants, the dignitaries abroad 
prepared, both morally and materially, the 
great national uprising. 

The schools which the sons of Greece 
founded on foreign soll, the libraries and 
churches, became the fountain-head of 
freedom which quenched the thirst of the 
inflamed slave. 

And when the national paeans of joy rang 
out through the woods and passes of Rou- 
meli, when the fires flared in Peloponnese 
and on the islands, when from one end of 
Greece to the other, the swords flashed 
and the rifles hummed, the whole Nation 
was present to answer the call. 

The wind of free thought which blew from 
the large Greek communities abroad, 
fanned the flame within the hearts of the 
sons of Greece and brought the sweet mess- 
age of brotherhood and unity. 

From all corners of the earth came the 
estranged sons of Greece, flesh of her flesh 
and blood of her blood, to sacrifice them- 
selves to the holy loft of the Hellenic idea— 
to give their wealth, their comforts, their 
positions, to lead the nation, like Ypsilanti, 
and to sacrifice for her undying ideals, even 
their very lives. 

Their proud Hellenic soul stood as, in all 
the great moments, like an infallible com- 
pass, opening before them bright roads that 
led to the realization of the country’s great 
destinies. 

And when the rifles were stilled, when the 
blood stained earth was covered with laurels, 
Greece, like the Phoenix that was reborn 
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in smoke and flames, became, for her chil- 
dren, the tender mother who holds the bal- 
sam for every pain of the soul—a magnificent 
vision, a magnet that drew their hearts to 
her. : 

At her every tear, their eyes filled, at her 
every leap of joy, their hearts fluttered. 
And other lives were given, many more lives, 
so that she might stand proud and unbend- 
ing before the new storms—those which the 
eternal fates of the unconquerable idea 
called Greece, scattered in her path to test 
her in the eyes of men and to bring to each 
generation, to every epoch, further evidence 
of the unbroken continuity of the Hellenic 
nation. 

On days such as these, days of Hellenic 
joy and pride, all the Hellenic people, from 
all parts of the world, celebrate their very 
own joy, their very own yictory and wear 
their very own laurels. 

Nations are judged by their acts, and his- 
tory is their stern judge. 

The Hellenes can stand before any one 
with their heads held high and proud. They 
have never hesitated when confronted with 
the great responsibilities which 
erected on the road they have followed for 
centuries. Their victories express the in- 
domitable moral strength of the Hellenic 
nation, whose continuity 18 In itself proof 
of the nation's unity. 

The 25th of March is, in this respect, per- 
haps the brightest symbol of the eternal 
Hellenic Idea because it embodies the un- 
ceasing Hellenic quest for human redemp- 
tion from the ties of mind and soul, For 
the Greek revolution was not only a series 
of heroics and sacrifices before which the 
entire human race stood awed. It was not 
only a phenomenon of collective courage be- 
fore which history bowed with respect. Nor 
was it merely a revolt against the tyrants. 
It was, above all, a large ethical movement 
which had at its base the most beautiful, 
the most noble, the most worthwhile that 
nests within the human heart. 

“Freedom or death! — this was the oath 
of the enslaved who tossed his head proudly, 
opened his soul to the message sent from the 
depths of time by his ancestors, and carved, 
with the flame of his sword, the bright road 
of tomorrow. 

Freedom and death, in thelr broadest 
meaning, were the worlds that confronted 
each other in Greece in 1821. 

Freedom or death. Is not the life of a 
slave, death? Is not the unredeemed soul 
of man, dead? Is not the darkness spread 
by the ignorance of the mind, a living grave? 

The free thinking which illuminated the 
generations of Hellenes and led them to the 
bright, peaceful victories of the mind, flared 
and illuminated again the course of Greece 
and led it from the ethnic annunciation, 
through Calvary, towards the resurrection of 
the nation. 

This very light dazzled our national poet 
as he envisions embattled Greece: 

“A torch In the hand, 
A flame at the feet, 
And all around is light.” 

The unknown fighter of 1821, who stained 
the soll of Greece with his blood, had felt 
with the faultless sensitivity of his Hellenic 
soul the infinite grandeur of his struggle. 
The whole Hellenic World became gigantic 
within him and the unwordly voices of 
myriad heroes echoed in his breast. 

How clearly Kazantzakis pictured this, 
when he wrote: 

“I hear within my being, deep 
Those thrice-great, mighty 
Fathers of Hellas, 
They speak alone__those dreadful moments 
The immortals.” 


But what was the political climate of 
Europe when the uprising broke out? What 
were the frames within which the Hellenic 
movement was born and had swelled up? 
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And, generally, what was its deeper mean- 
ing in history? 

The wars which had ripped Europe in the 
beginning of the century, wars inspired by 
ideals of human freedom, had resulted, with 
tragic irony, in the establishing of a dark 
alliance, the so-called Holy Alliance, which 
from 1815 controlled the political life of 
Europe and drowned every liberal move- 
ment. 

The year 1820 marked several revolution- 
ary movements in the Italian and Spanish 
peninsulas. Their roots were mainly politi- 
cal, their purposes stemmed from the French 
ideas which had shaken Europe toward the 
end of the 18th century. The dark alliance 
which cast its heavy shadow in Europe set 
immediately in movement its diplomatic 
machinery. Metternich spoke of this with 
the most bitter words: “It is a deathly 
poison,” he said, “which endangers the body 
of society in its most sensitive areas; it is 
dangerous for the peace of Europe and a 
scandal in the eyes of the whole world.” 
Richelieu wrote: “The Greeks could not 
have found a worse moment to revolt.“ 

And indeed, they could not have chosen a 
worse time. In vain Kapodistrias, the poli- 
tical advisor of the Czar, tried to convince 
him that the Greek movement was not like 
those which aimed to shake thrones, like 
those which stem from political calcula- 
tions, and which hide at times, impure in- 
tentions. We must confess that the con- 
fusion which Metternich Intended to cause 
was an easy matter, for indeed a movement 
such as the Greek one had never broken out 
in Europe before, 

The proclamation signed by the czar, to- 
gether with the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia, at the end of the confer- 
ence of May 1821, was characteristic of the 
prevailing mentality. 

“We shall ignore,” stated the three mon- 
archs, “every change that is made by force 
of arms in the interior state of any nation, 
and we shalll take the necessary measures 
which these situations demand to confront 
the criminal events which have occurred 
in Eastern Europe.” 

In the eyes of powerful Europe, the move- 
ment of the Hellenic nation, from its very 
beginning, the form of conspiracy and its 
alm was considered to be the shaking, by 
force of arms, of the interior security of the 
Sultan's empire. 

Eighteen months after the first outburst, 
when the Greek soil was drenched in blood, 
the Conference at Epidaurus had stated with 
that admirable concise declaration of Jan- 
uary 15, 1822, the true character of the 
struggle: 

“The Hellenic nation,” stated the declara- 
tion, “attests to heaven and earth that it 
exists.” 

And yet, the powerful ones of Europe 
who had assembled in Verona, closed their 
ears stubbornly to the cry of Greece who 
was struggling in vain to convince them that 
her fight was different and that its ideologi- 
cal basis was a completely distinct one. 

It ls worth mentioning here, the contents 
of the mandate signed by Athanasios Kana- 
karis, then vice president of the legislative 
body—a message to the assembled monarchs 
of Europe in Verona. This message was 
brought by Andreas Metaxas, the Bishop 
Germanos of Paleon Patron, and the son of 
Petrobay Gcorgakis Mavromihalis, The 
message stated: 


“Twice, from the beginning of the war, 


* Greece raised her voice, requesting aid and 


understanding from the Christian Kingdoms 
of Europe, or demanding, justifiably, at least 
thelr neutrality in her present holy struggle. 

“Rivers of blood have flowed to date, yet 
the fing of the lifegiving cross, waves un- 
furled over the fortresses on all the main- 
land, in all parts of Epirus, Thessaly, in 
Crete, and in the islands of the Aegean Sea. 
The temporary Greek Government hastens 
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to announce by this declaration, that it 
shall never accept any treaty, no mattcr 
how beneficial it appears, unless proper audl- 
ence is given to her lawfully dispatched 
ambassadors.” 

But those “lawfully dispatched ambas- 
sadors as the declaration called them, never 
reached Verona. The mighty ones who con- 
ferred there—and they were not few—2 
emperors, 3 kings, a cardinal, 3 foreign min- 
isters, 20 ambassadors, and 10 secretaries of 
state—blocked the road to those bringing the 
paper drenched in blood, which contained 
the great and glorious message from Greece. 

Pope Pius the VU, to avoid displeasing 
the conference and fearing even for his own 
safety which he believed was threatened by 
the Hellenic.movement and the ideas that 
it represented, stopped the Greeks at An- 
coma and forced them to turn back, unsuc- 
cessful, to Greece. 

Back, also, turned the message which 
emanated from the inner depths of the pure 
Hellenic soul—a soul which naively believed 
that the European monarchs should see 
more clearly the justice which was as great 
as her 3,000-year history. 

Three times the message spoke of the Hel- 
lenic nation, 3 times it asked for justice, 
liberty, equality, and Independence, not for 
individuals, but for the nation. Three times 
it formulated a new idea which was des- 
tined in a short while to shake all of Europe 
and to constitute an ideological lever to re- 
shape the political map of the Continent. 

"The Hellenic nation attests by heaven 
and earth that it exists.” 

Vibrant nations may not, alone, create. 
the historical moment. In fact, they may 
appear at times to contradict the course of 

And yet, whether it is obvious or 
not, in reality they express the tendencies of 
their time, 

The Greek uprising of 1821 was from this 
point of view, a preamble to history. It was 
the morning song of the idea of nationalities 
which resonated in the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean and the Balkan area. It was 
the early expression of that, which, from his- 
torical necessity, was destined to become, 
shortly, common conviction, truth and law. 
For 3,000 years the sacred task of Greece was 
such: to precede, not to follow the search, 
never resting, never being satiated, never 
quenching its thirst from the fountainhead 
of life. Within her unceasingly blow the 
winds of freedom and of creation, and her 
heart is flamed from the quest of a new 
idea. 

In spite of her being enslaved and insig- 
nificant, she was the first to feel through the 
unerring sensitorium of her altveness, the 
deepest significance of the historical moment 
which was ripening in the 18th century, 

The seed which flowered the spring of 1821 
on Hellenic soll, was a strange seed because 
it was sowed without being born from the 
same flower, because it was new—of the first 
origin—like the creation itself. 

We said that vibrant nations perhaps do 
not mold the historical moments, but they 
express them. This was the deeper mean- 
ing of 1821. 

The Hellenic revolution was not only a 
movement of a proud nation, a movement 
for human freedoms, it was something more. 
It was the expression of a new idea which had 
not yet become a conviction, and which was 
soon to light fires on all European soll. 

It was the sweet dawn of a new concept— 
the nation. This concept originated from 
the realization of the value of the common 
historical ties; it brought recognition of 
ethnic identity; it made possible the renewal 
of the political architecture resulting in re- 
shaping the balance of powers before the 
new historical quests. 

We sald that it stemmed from the realiza- 
tion of the value of the common historical 
tles. Thus history was becoming the recol- 
lection of a nation and was transformed 
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from a staid teaching to a live thread which 
tiled the generations together—which tied 
the present with the past and which made 
possible a new outlook on the future, 

It also brought forth recognition of the 
concept of ethnic identity for that period 
which was seeking new political shapes and 
new philosophic and social foundations in 
‘view of the unraveling of the 18th century 
world, The idea of ethnic identity“ in 
broader meanings, became a valuable asset, 
which helped greatly, as we know, in the 
building of the new Europe and of the world 
to come, 

In 1453, Byzantium, a state, was con- 
quered and its people enslaved. In 1821, a 
nation rose in its place united as one body. 
A nation that leaped automatically, that be- 
came conscious of itself as from historical 
premonition and which sealed prophetically, 
with its blood, not only the boundaries of its 
own country, but the new map of Europe. 

We can be proud of the Greek Revolution 
not only as Hellenes but in general as human 
beings. For with her flame she melted the 
bonds which held prisoner the anonymous 
units within the morally or historically un- 
justified state boundaries and paved the way 
toward the validation of the moral unit 
which Is the nation. And this was, for that 
era, progress and gain for the entire human 
race, 

I said that we can be proud of the Greek 
Revolution as human beings, because I be- 
lieve that this is the measure by which we 
must judge the true value of historical 
events, since no conquests and no victories 
have any meaning or substance over the hu- 
man being and beyond It. 
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feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style -—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
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speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recor is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recor of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is recelved but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6, Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD: 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is Issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
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Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not. apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report - 
ers ot each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Needed: Youth Development and Anti- 
delinquency Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
youth—of Wisconsin and America—rep- 
resent one of the greatest, most precious 
assets of our national life. 

The future of our Nation—of freedom 
itself—of the ideals in which we believe: 
All of these values depend upon our youth 
of today—our leaders of tomorrow. 

We, as adult citizens, however, must 
ask ourselves: Are we creating a national 
climate for best utilization and develop- 
ment of the great reservoir of energy, 
imagination and talent—as well as mo- 
rality—of youth; or, is present-day en- 
vironment allowing dissipation and waste 
of this priceless human resource? 

Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
the outlook in these fields in a broadcast 
over Wisconsin radio stations. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the text of 
my remarks printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Today there are more than 66 million boys 
and girls under 18 years of age—the hope of 
America of tomorrow. 

As a nation, however, we have a special 
concern for, and interest in, the more than 
12 million youth between 12 and 17 years 
the teenagers. Why? At this age, these boys 
and girls are emerging from the shelter of 
homelife into the outside world. 

However, let me make this clear: Gradu- 
ation into soclety should not, and must not, 
provide an excuse for either: (1) Abdica- 
tion of the responsibility of parents; or (2) 
for society to developing spoon-feeding pam- 
pering programs. 

The challenge, rather, is to create the kind 
of programs to progressively absorb the de- 
veloping capabilities of youth into useful 
activities, both in homelife and in the com- 
munity. 

The time has passed when our youth can 
be expected, in a taken-for-granted kind of 
way, to easily or automatically integrate into 
our society. Rather, this can be accom- 
plished successfully only by careful, creative, 
farsighted planning. - 

Among other things, we need to (1) en- 
courage adult interest in, and leadership 
for, this gigantic challenge; (2) provide 
greater opportunity for participation in civic, 
church, recreational, and other activities; 
and (3) opening new job opportunities. De- 
spite the fact that the Nation still has 4 
million adult unemployed—for whom we 
must find Jobs—we must also plan for jobs 
for the 26 million young folks entering the 
labor force in the next 10 years. 

As well, this involves earlier beginnings of 
vocational training—to equip youth for use- 
Tul employment. 
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The Nation—if it fails to create such posi- 
tive programs, however, can expect that de- 
linquency—instead of being reduced—will 


grow. 

Following a recent study, the allegation 
was made that we waste a million kids a year. 
Such a vast army of jobless, useless—and 
sometimes placeless—youth, could be real so- 
cial dynamite—a wellspring of delinquency 
and crime. 

Unfortunately, the high rate of delin- 
quency among youth often is preceded—or 
accompanied by—adult, and yes even com- 
munity delinquency. 

Naturally, this does not absolve our young 
folks, themselves, from utilizing their God- 
instilled sense of morality and responsibility, 
Nevertheless—it does demonstrate that the 
pointing finger of accusation youth, some- 
times can correctly be turned around—re- 
quiring a soul searching in adult behavior, 
mores and moral conduct—and, yes, laws. 

For these reasons, then, we also need real- 
istic efforts to discourage delinquencies, in- 
cluding the following: / 

1. Reemphasize that any delinquency ef- 
forts—first and foremost—are the responsi- 
bilities of the home—the parents of America, 

2. Expand positive efforts by the churches, 
schools, teachers’ association, fraternal, serv- 
ice, and other groups to carry on youth de- 
velopment programs. 

3. Modernize our courts and penal correc- 
tional institutions to meet the unique prob- 
Jems in this field. 

4. As necessary, strengthen Federal laws to 
prohibit traffic of weapons, narcotics, obscene 
literature, and other such materials falling 
into the hands of young folks. 

5. Encourage higher standards of presen- 
tations through television, radio, magazines, 
books, and other media. 

In attempting to create more effective 
youth development programs, our society 
also must not fail to stress—in its news re- 
porting and community recognition pro- 
grams—that more than 95 percent of our 
youth are conducting themselves dutifully, 
constructively, and usefully as keystones in 
home and community life. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive mnations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 


nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they 
know that no public or private body is in 
existence today which is devoted to the 
task of studying continuously, system- 
atically, and objectively all of the cap- 
tive nations, those in Eastern Europe 
and Asia, including the numerous cap- 
tive nations in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I in- 
clude the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 211 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Sour MiMi, FLA, March 23, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. Fioop: I would appreciate you 
sending me 150 copies of House Resolution 
211 pertaining to captive nations, I realize 
this is quite a few so any number you can 
send will be appreciated. 

Your approach is a definite step in the 
direction of winning the cold war. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY E. BEZOLD. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

or America, INC., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., March 20, 1 962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Enclosed is a 
copy of a telegram which our organization 
forwarded to Hon. Howarp W. SmrrH, chair- 
man, House Rules Committee, favoring House 
Resolution 211 introduced by you. 

Our organization and people appreciate 
very much your stand and find action on 
captive nations. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWsKY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, Inc., State Branch of 
North Dakota. 
Manch 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mr. CuHarrman: Our organization, 
which represents over 25,000 Americans of 
Ukrainian descent living in North Dakota, 
is in favor and wholeheartedly supports 
House Resolution 211 calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations introduced by Hon. DANIEL J. 
Ft oo, of Pennsylvania. 

Favoring this resolution, we earnestly urge 
you to take a positive action to establish such 
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permanent committee of the captive nations 
as soon as possible. 
RO yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc, State 
Branch of North Dakota, Steele, 
N. Dak. 


„ OHIO, 
March 21, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sim: Please find enclosed copy of my 
letter which was sent to the chairman of 
House Rules Committee, the Honorable 
Howand W. SMITTA. 

As you see, I am strongly in favor of such 
a permanent Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives. It is to the 
benefit of State Department and American 
interests to have some kind of body, that 
would be entrusted with examining and 
evaluation of information on people that are 
regarded sometimes by our highest officials as 
part of Russia and in many instances under- 
estimated as potential allies against com- 
munism. 

I also take this opportunity to thank you 
for your splendid work in that direction and 
for sponsoring the famous Flood resolution, 
which became a thorn for Russian and Com- 
munist press. 

Iremain, 

Yours truly, — 
WALTER STOROZYNSKY. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
March 19, 1162. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I ask you for favorable consid- 
eration of House Resolution 211 (the Flood 
resolution), which would establish a perma- 
nent Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

It is my strong conviction that such a 
committee is long overdue and is most 
urgent. 

Every year scores of US. Senators and 
Congressmen pay special tributes on the 
anniversary of Ukraine's independence. All 
of these legislators express their admiration 
for century long Ukraine's struggle for free- 
dom and their faith in ultimate liberation 
of Ukrainian people,, and all recognize that 
Ukraine is the most important captive nation 
in the USSR. 

However, somehow, this escapes the atten- 
tion of our foreign policymakers in the 
State Department. They persistently show 
poor state of knowledge in regard to the 
freedom aspiration of numerous captive non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union. 

For instance, it is difficult to understand 
the reasoning of Mr. Rusk in advocating “not 
to set up a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee at this time.” 

When the Soviet Communist press opposes 
this issue it is a different matter. They have 
many reasons to fear the work of this com- 
mittee. For once, it will expose the Moscow 
directed Communist im; But, why 
should we object so long to it, is a complete 
mystery to me. 

The potentialities of enslaved people 
within the Soviet Union are puenpiored and 
almost totally neglected. 

Therefore, the first step to combat the 
Communist propaganda concerning Western 
imperialism more effectively is to create the 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 

I sincerely hope that you will use your 
good office to promote this important 
legislation. 


I am, dear sir, 


Yours respectfully, 
WALTER STOROZYNSET. 
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Marcu 21, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to inform your committee that our 
Ukrainian Youth League of New York or- 
ganization strongly favors its consideration 
of House Resolution 211—the Flood reso- 
lution sponsored by Representative DANTEL 
J. Froon, a most enlightened bit of legisla- 
‘tion. 

We likewise strongly feel that negative 
opinions to the contrary regarding the Flood 
resolution (HR. 211)—such as those ad- 
vanced by Secretary of State Dean Rusk in 
his letters to your committee last year—cer- 
tainly do not reflect the true situation in 
Ukraine and other non-Russian nations 
within the USSR. 

The United States of America was the 
country that first instituted the peoples 
‘fight against colonialism back in 1776, and 
we should continue this all-important bat- 
tle of anticolonialism by setting up this per- 
manent Committee on Captive Nations, 
which would aid those countries as 
Ukraine, Byelo-Ruthenia, Armenia, Georgia, 
Azerbaidzan, Turkestan, etc., the non-Rus- 
‘sian countries who have suffered longest and 
the most under that “Jailer of Nations,” 
Holy Mother Russia.” 

For we Americans to act in a negative or 
namby-pamby fashion with the biggest co- 
lonial power in the world today—imperial- 
istic Russia—is against the very positive 
principles of freedom and justice for all. 

Consequently we urge the positive and fa- 
vorable consideration of House Resolution 
211 (Flood resolution), Thank you and your 
fine committee. 


President, Ukrainian Youth League, 
New York. 
SOCIETY or MICHAEL HRUSHEWSEY, 
BRANCH 219, UKRAINIAN 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, NJ., March 19, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our organiza- 
tion, the Society of Michael Hrushewsky, in 
Newark, N.J.. appeals to you to vote for the 
resolution (H.R. 211) which calls for the 
setting up of a permanent committee, in the 
House of Representatives, on the captive na- 
tions. We strongly disagree with the opinion 
of the Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, on 
such a committee. His arguments would 
seem to indicate he is not familiar with the 
true situation behind the Iron Curtain and, 
especially so, in Ukraine. 

Russia today is one of the greatest prob- 
lems facing us. Russia is a prison of many 
enslaved peoples and nations. These en- 
slaved peoples are anxious and impatient to 
escape this slavery and depotlsm. Let's help 
them. We beg you, Mr. Smrrn, to favorably 
consider House Resolution 211 in your House 
Rules Committee. 

This committee in the House of Represent- 
atives would be in a position to furnish in- 
formation to our Government, to the Amer- 
ican people, and also to the rest of the world 
as to what the state of affairs is behind the 
Iron Curtain, and in that way help our Gov- 
ernment in making up policies for the cap- 
tive nations enslaved in the Russian empire. 

We again implore you, honorable sir, to 
vote for House Resolution 211 in your House 
Rules Committee. 

Many thanks. 

Very truly yours, 
M. T. Yurow, Secretary. 

Newarx, NJ. 


April 9 
International Wage Policy Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain the Members of Congress will be 
interested reading and haying available 
the statement of the International Wage 
Policy Committee of the United Steel- 
workers of America which was issued on 
March 31, 1962, in Pittsburgh. 

In this they discuss the provisions of 
the new steel contract which is now being 
discussed between the various companies 
concerned and the district directors of 
the United Steelworkers of America. 

I feel, as does Mr. David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, that time will prove this con- 
tract to be one of the most important 
and significant ever negotiated for the 
workers in the steel industry. 

There is no attempt made to stop the 
normal growth of progress in the in- 
dustry, however, the recognition of the 
workers’ needs and the realization that 
they are human beings—not just classi- 
fication numbers—has been assured; a 
fact worth noting in this day of rapid 
technological advancements. The state- 
ment follows: 


STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL WAGE Pore 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or AMERICA, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


On February 7, 1962, this committee 
adopted the 1962 wage policy of the United 
Steelworkers of America. In that policy, we 
stated that in view of the vast changes going 
on in the steel industry the fundamental 
need of steelworkers was a program de- 
signed to achieve additional measures of 
employment and income security. We also 
stated that steelworkers should share, 
through improved employment benefits, in 
the growing prosperity of the steel industry 
and the economy, that existing inequities 
should be eliminated, and that improve- 
ments were needed in our grievance and 
arbitration procedures and other provisions 
of our agreements. 

On February 14, upon the urging of the 
President of the United States, the union 
and the 11 major steel companies repre- 
sented by the steel companies coordinating 
committee began negotiations for new col- 
lective-b: g agreements, to replace 
those expiring on June 30 of this year. 

Today, the international officers have re- 
ported to this committee that, after nearly 6 
weeks of almost continuous bargaining, they 
have obtained agreement in principle from 
the companies on a broad program which 
represents substantial progress toward 
achievement of the goals of our union's wage 
policy. That program consists of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A precedentmaking new savings and 
vacation plan financed by a 3-cent-per-hour 
contribution by the companies, which will 
make available valuable new vacation and 
retirement benefits to those eligible and new 
employment opportunities for employees 
who replace those who receive these benefits. 
The plan provides for a new retirement 
benefit of 1 week's vacation pay (at 1960 
vacation pay rates) for every 5 years con- 
tinuous service prior to December 31, 1960, 
and, to the extent of the fund remaining 
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each quarter, 1 week's special vacation for 
every 2 years’ continuous service after De- 
cember 31, 1960, to be made available to 
employees in order of seniority until each 
employee has received his special vacation, 
at which point the cycle will begin again. 

The vacation benefits under this plan are 
in addition to the regular vacation (which 
is also being improved), and can, at the 
option of the employee, be deferred at 
interest until retirement or termination, or 
until it is needed to meet a special hardship 
situation. After January 1, 1963, to 
encourage retirement, employees who are age 
65 and are eligible for pension will have their 
new additional benefit based on past service 
under the plan reduced by 10 percent for 
every quarter year in which they do not 
retire. 

2. An improved supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plan to be financed by an addi- 
tional contribution of 4.5 cents per hour by 
the companies in addition to the present 
contributions, This additional contribution 
and a new liberalized reduction table will 
make the supplemental unemployment bene- 
fit funds financially sound, and will mini- 
mize the risk that employee benefits will have 
to be reduced in periods of high unemploy- 
ployment. In addition, whenever the sup- 
plemental unemployment benefit fund 
reaches maximum financing, the remainder 
of the 4.5 percent additional contribution 
will spill over into the fund for the new 
vacation and retirement benefit plan 
described above, 

The supplemental unemployment benefits 
have also been greatly improved. The gross 
benefit has been raised to 24 times aver- 
age hourly earnings plus $1.50 for each 
dependent up to 4, instead of 65 percent of 
take-home pay. The maximum benefit has 
been raised from $25 plus $2 per dependent 
to $37.50 plus 61.50 per dependent for 
employees who are receiving unemployment 
compensation and from 647.50 plus @2 per 
dependent to $60 plus $1.50 per dependent for 
employees who have exhausted their unem- 
ployment compensation. 

A new provision has been agreed to which 
permits employees who become disabled 
while on layoff to continue receiving sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits if their 
sickness and accident coverage has ceased. 

A short workweek benefit has been nego- 
tiated, which provides that an employee who 
was paid for less than 32 hours in any week 
Will receive his standard hourly wage rate 
for the difference between the number of 
hours for which he was paid and 32. 

A moving allowance will be provided under 
the supplemental unemployment benefit 
plan for laid-off employees who accept jobs 
under the interregional preferential hiring 
Program which is provided for under the 
new seniority program, described below. 

Extensive administrative improvements 
have been made in the supplemental unem- 
Ployment benefit plan, including an im- 
proved grievance procedure, a procedure for 
employees to report to the nearest supple- 
mental unemployment benefit office of the 
company or by mail when it is unreasonable 
to require them to report to their own plant, 
and a procedure other than the presentation 
of the actual unemployment compensation 
check for proof of receipt of unemployment 
compensation benefits. The separate sup- 
Plemental unemployment benefit require- 
ments establishing availability for work and 
State employment office reporting have been 
eliminated where the employee is receiving 
State unemployment compensation. 

3. Significant improvements have been 
made in the pension eligibility rules and 
pension benefits for employees who are vic- 
tims of a permanent shutdown or a layoff 
or disability with little likelihood of recall. 
At present, such employees, in order to re- 
ceive a pension, must have at least 20 years 
of service and must be 55 years of age. The 
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new agreement would provide a pension for 
any employee otherwise eligible under these 
provisions whose age and service add up to 
80, or, in the case of employees age 55 or 
over, whose age and service add up to 75. 
It would also clarify the right of an employee 
who elects to be placed on layoff as a result 
of a permanent shutdown (and who is other- 
wise eligible) to receive an immediate pen- 
sion, rather than requiring him to wait 2 
years. 

Another significant pension improyement 
is the removal of the $80 deduction in cal- 
culating the pension, under the 1-percent 
formula, for employees who retire under 
these new provisions and are not eligible for 
full social security. This gives employees 
who retire under these provisions a pension 
which more nearly approximates the retire- 
ment income of employees who retire at age 
65 and receive both their company pension 
and social security. - 

These new benefits and liberalized eligi- 
bility rules will apply also to an employee 
who is not laid off or disabled but who wishes 
to retire and has the company's consent. 
This privilege was formerly available only 
at age 60. 

4. Improvements in the regular vacation 
benefit have been agreed to, extending both 
the amount of vacation pay and the amount 
of time off to which employees are entitled. 
Employees with 3 to 5 years’ service will re- 
ceive 2 weeks off with pay, instead of 1 week 
off with 1½ weeks’ pay. Employees with 
10 to 15 years’ service will receive 3 weeks off 
with pay, rather than 2 weeks off with 2½ 
weeks’ pay. Employees with 25 years or more 
of service will receive 4 weeks off with pay, 
instead of 3 weeks off with 3%½ weeks’ pay. 
Management will have the right to schedule 
the third week for 10- to 15-year employees 
and the fourth week for 25-year employees 
any time during the year, but if management 
schedules such a week outside the normal 
vacation period, the employee will have the 
right to combine it with another of his vaca- 
tion weeks. He will also have the right to 
take pay in Heu of the additional week. 

In addition, it has been agreed that an 


“employee must take his vacation time off 


unless a written agreement is made between 
management, the employee, and his 
grievanceman, providing for pay in lieu of 
vacation, and such agreements must be filed 
with the local union. 

5. A vastly improved seniority plan, de- 
signed to maximize the employment security 
and job opportunity of long-service employ- 
ees, has been negotiated as a guide to the 
negotiating committees. This guide sets 
forth minimum standards which are to be 
implemented—and which may be improved 
upon—in the local seniority agreements. 
These standards call for the establishment 
of “seniority pools’ in each plant. Each 
such pool shall, as a minimum, include all 
jobs in classes 1, 2, and3, and two-thirds of 
the jobs in job class 4, and extend over a 
major operating unit (such as blast furnace, 
coke plant, open hearth, etc.). An employee 
with 2 years or more of service who is laid 
off from his serfiority unit will have the right 
within 60 days of layoff to a job in his 
seniority pool if a job in that pool is held by 
an employee with less plant service. He will 
also be given preference over new hires to 
any vacancy in any pool which is not filled 
from within the seniority unit, if he has the 
necessary qualifications in the promotional 
sequence involved. 

If such an employee is the victim of a 
permanent shutdown or a layoff which is 
likely to last 2 years or more (or which in 
fact does last 2 years or more), he will have 
a right to a job in any seniority pool in the 
plant which is held by an employee with 
less plant continuous service. Provision is 
also made for the filling of vacancies, which 
are not filled from within the seniority unit, 
by employees from any of the seniority units 
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included in the area covered by the same 
seniority pool in order of plant service. 

There is also provided an extensive pro- 
gram for interplant job opportunities, giy- 
ing employees who have exhausted their em- 
ployment rights at their own plants hiring 
rights at other plants of the company, in 
preference to new hires, in order of continu- 
ous service. Under this program, an em- 
ployee with 2 years or more of service who is 
not eligible for pension and social security 
will be afforded such rights in any plant 
within his own specific geographical area in 
which suitable vacancies exist. An employee 
with 10 or more years of service who is un- 
der 60 years of age and who is the victim of 
& permanent shutdown or a layoff which is 
likely to last for 2 years or more will have a 
similar preferential right to available jobs 
in other areas, if no jobs are available to him 
in his own plant or his own area, and will, 
if he accepts such a job, receive a moving 
allowance under the new supplemental un- 
employment benefit plan. 

Another important feature of the new 
seniority plan is a provision that when a new 
operation is installed in a plant, the jobs 
on that operation will be made available, in 
order of seniority, first to employees from 
any facility which is being displaced by the 
new operation, then to employees who are 
being displaced as the result of the new 
operation, and then to employees from 
similar facilities in the plant. Employees 
entitled to a job on a new facility who are 
needed on their old job will nevertheless 
be established on the new job, subject to 
the right of management to assign them 
temporarily to their old job at earnings 
which shall not be below those which would 
be received on the new job. 

6. A joint committee.will be established to 
study the various CWS job classification 
manuals and establish a single updated man- 
ual properly documented as to master classi- 
fications, instructive language, conventions, 
and so forth, which will be applicable on a 
uniform basis to the 10 companies which use 
the CWS system. The target date for the 
completion of this project will be January 
1, 1963, and the revised manual will be put 
into effect immediately upon its adoption. 
All jobs established or changed after January 
1, 1963 or the date of the agreement, which- 
ever is earlier, will be classified in accordance 
with the new manual, and the committee 
will have power to recommend the applica- 
tion of the new manual to other jobs as well. 

7. A number of the items which have been 
described above could never have been nego- 
tiated without the advance work which was 
done by the human relations committee es- 
tablished under the 1959 agreement, As a 
result of the efforts of that committee, the 
basis for the new seniority program, the 
new job classification program and a num- 
ber of other important matters were worked 
out prior to the opening of contract nego- 
tiations, without the pressure of immediate 
deadlines and in an atmosphere of mutual 
cooperation. It has therefore been agreed 
that the human relations committee will be 
continued, and will be given a number of 
important responsibilities. 

The committee will study a number of mat- 
ters affecting employment security in an 
effort to arrive at agreement on contractual 
provisions dealing with them. These mat- 
ters include: contracting out, scheduling of 
overtime while employees are laid off or work- 
ing short weeks, the problem of foremen per- 
forming bargaining unit work, the assign- 
ment to nonbargainig unit employees of 
work which could be performed in the bar- 
gaining unit, the scheduling and extension 
of vacations. Recommendations as to solu- 
tions of these problems are to be made by the 
end of the first year, and are to take effect 
immediately upon their adoption by the 
parties, In the event no solutions are recom- 
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mended or agreed to, these matters may be 
opened for on or after May 1. 
1963, with the right to strike 90 days after 
such reopening. 

The human relations committee will also 
study the problem of providing training for 
employees in order to enable them to pro- 
gress from lower rated to higher jobs, to 
equip them to perform jobs on new and 
improved facilities, and to improve their 
capacity for reemployment when they are 
laid off. 

Studies will also be conducted to deter- 
mine what satistical information would aid 
the parties in the solution of their mutual 
problems. 

8. It has been agreed that the new agree- 
ment shall be for a term of 2 years, with the 
right of either party to reopen wage rates, 
insurance, pensions, and the matters dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph, on 90 
days notice given any time after May 1, 1963. 

In addition to the above understandings 
with the 11 companies, a number of other 
matters have been discussed in the individual 
company committees. Substantial progress 
has been made on some of these matters, 
including grievance procedure and arbitra- 
tion, while work on others is still to be 
completed. 

In short, excellent progress has been made 
on many fronts. The new special vacation 
benefits and improved regular vacation will 
create additional job opportunities for 
thousands of employees, and will permit 
others to enjoy some well-earned rest and 
recreation. The new special retirement 
benefit will improve the living standards of 
retiring employees, and at the same time 
provide an inducement to eligible employees 
to go on pension and make room for others 
who are in need of work. The new seniority 
program will provide greater security for all 
employees, assuring them that the longer 
they work, the more secure their employ- 
ment will become. The interplant employ- 
ment rights will give employees who have 
lost all hope of employment in their plant a 
chance to continue at work in another plant, 
and employees who have lost all hope of em- 
ployment in their community a chance to 
transfer to another community. The im- 
proved supplemental unemployment benefit 
plan will make it easier for employees to bal- 
ance their budgets during periods of layoff, 
and will prevent the injustice of workweeks 
of less than 32 hours. 

The liberalized pension rights for victims 
of shutdowns or long periods of layoff or 
disability will substantially lessen the hard- 
ships caused by these occurrences: Now, 
therefore, be It 

Resolved— 

1. The understandings which have so far 
been reached are enthusiastically endorsed 
as a basis for a settlement. 

2. The international officers and the nego- 
tiating committees in the 11 companies are 
authorized and directed promptly to proceed 
to negotiate appropriate agreements for the 
basic steel production and maintenance units 
in order to implement these understandings, 
and to resolve all issues which are still out- 
standing by April 6, 1962, 

3. The district directors of the union shall 
immediately contact all other companies in 
their respective districts whose contracts 
have been opened or are subject to reopen- 
ing and seek to apply the terms and condi- 
tions of the settlement, as finally reached, to 
those companies. 

4. The international wage policy commit- 


urer I, W. Abel, Vice President Howard R. 
Hague, the entire international executive 
board, the staff personnel, and the members 
of the negotiating committees for the great 
work which they have done for the members 
of the United Steelworkers of America. 
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Beach Erosion Projects Saved Millions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
storm of March 6 and 7 which ravaged 
the Atlantic coastal areas caused tre- 
mendous damage. This damage would 
have been infinitely greater except for 
the extensive work of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in constructing, in cooperation 
with the States, vital beach erosion proj- 
ects which have been authorized over 
the years by the House Committee on 
Public Works. 

One hears from time to time the argu- 
ments that rivers and harbors and flood 
control legislation is mere “pork barrel.” 
The savings not only in millions of 
dollars of property damage from these 
projects, plus the even greater probable 
savings in human lives and the resulting 
misery from this storm damage as a re- 
sult of the existence of these engineering 
works, is certainly proof to the contrary. 
In this connection I would like to insert 
in the Recorp at this point an article 
from the highly respected Engineering 
News-Record dated April 5, 1962, which 
clearly points out these facts: 

East Coast ESCAPED Even Greater Destruc- 

TION Because BEACH Erosion Prosecrs 

Savep MILLIONS 


A $12.5 million investment in beach ero- 
sion projects during recent years prevented 
more than $16 million worth of to 
public and private fe ae | by the Atlantic 
storm of March 6 and 7 

These figures turned up as a byproduct of 
a rapid seaboard survey by the Corps of 
Engineers for the Government's disaster 
agency, the Office of Emergency Planning 
(Engineering News-Record, Mar. 22, p. 59). 

OEP ordered the survey for a graver pur- 
pose: to lay the groundwork for quick emer- 
gency re of the storm-torn ocean 
front to put it in shape to weather the waves 
of the next hurricane season, slated to start 
in mid-August. 

Savings were noted at 34 projects that had 
been completed to Corps of Engineers Beach 
Erosion Board standards in recent years, 
This string of projects extends from Virginia 
Beach, Va., to Hampton Beach, NH. Local 
interests, required by law to furnish right- 
of-way for the projects and to maintain them 
after completion, contributed five-sixths of 
the $12.5 million total capital cost. ‘The 
Federal share amounted to 62.1 million. 

Fund allocations by OEP can be used only 
for emergency restoration and temporary re- 
pair of public facilities, including publicly 
owned beachfronts. To complete the emer- 
gency beach protection projects for OEP by 
August 15, the Army Engineers called for 
right-of-way assignment by April 1. 

Where the March storms pushed the shore- 
line back into private properties of numerous 
beachfront owners, right-of-way presented 
tangled problems that State and local 
agencies struggled hard to straighten out be- 
fore the deadline. 

Emergency rebuilding of the damaged 
beaches this summer probably will fit them 
to withstand a storm of the kind that may 
occur on an average of once in 10 years. 
Further, this reconstruction will furnish a 
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Before the Corps of Engineers can undertake 
beach protection of more permanent char- 
acter, legislation in the form of specific au- 
thorizations and appropriations will be re- 
quired. 

Protection afforded by existing beach 
erosion projects against the March 6-7 storms 
gives Congress a valid basis for estimating 
the value of such works. Last month’s 
storms imposed an exceptionally severe test 
on the beach erosion projects. 

Virginia Beach, Va., gave a striking ex- 
ample of the value of a beach erosion project 
that had been built by the corps and main- 
tained by local authorities to beach erosion 
board standards. A $900,000 project financed 
jointly by the city of Virginia Beach and the 
Federal Government prevented an estimated 
$8 million in damages. 

A beach 100 feet wide sloping to a top 
elevation 7 feet above mean low water pro- 
vided this protection. By contrast, just 
nine blocks away, another section of beach 
that had been permitted to deteriorate be- 
low project specifications allowed the waves 
and high tides to erode the sand under the 
concrete boardwalk and undermine the 
foundations of buildings bordering on the 
beach. 

In other areas of the Atlantic oceanfront, 
completed beach erosion projects are credited 
with having prevented these estimated 
damages: 

Indian River Inlet to Rehoboth Beach, 
Del., $100,000; Atlantic City. N.J., $5 million; 
Barnegat to Cape May, N.J., $600,000; Jones 
Inlet to Fire Island Inlet, Long Island, N. V., 
$2 million; Connecticut, $400,000; Rhode Is- 
land, $150,000; Massachusetts, $200,000; and 
New Hampshire, $50,000. 

The survey also showed that other projects 
authorized or recommended to protect 
against hurricane waves and flooding, but 
which have not yet been built, would have 
prevented about three-fourths of the storm 
damage in those project areas had they been 
in service. 

In the current emergency, the Corps of 

eers is undertaking work authorized by 
OEP to establish a degree of shoreline pro- 
tection comparable, insofar as possibie, with 
the natural protection the dunes and beaches 
furnished before the storm damaged them. 
The degree of protection which can be pro- 
vided between now and mid-August will be 
adequate for all storms except violent, sus- 
tained northeasters and hurricanes. 


First Annual Jefferson-Jackson Day Din- 
ner at Huntington, W. Va., Is Ad- 
dressed by Senator Randolph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, more than 400 persons at- 
tended the first Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner which the sponsoring Democratic 
Women’s Club of Cabell County held on 
Saturday, April 7,1962. This dinner will 
be an annual event in Huntington. 

Russell Dunbar, a prominent Hunting- 
ton attorney and active participant in 
Democratic Party affairs, was toast- 
master, and the official party organiza- 
tion was represented by the Democratic 
State chairman, Robert P. McDonough, 
of Parkersburg; by the associate Demo- 
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cratic State chairman, Mrs. Thelma 

Hall, of Madison; and by the Cabell 

County Democratic chairman, Hanley 

Morgan. And my good friend and col- 

league Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH was 

the principal speaker. 

Also present and appropriately recog- 
nized were Representative Ken Hechler, 
of Huntington, who ably represents his 
district; Hon. Milton Ferguson, mayor 
of Wayne and a former State tax com- 
missioner; and Mrs. Hilda Long, pub- 
lisher of the Huntington Advertiser, a 
daily afternoon newspaper, the editorial 
policies of which are vigorous in their 
espousal of the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the programs of the ad- 
ministration; and C. H. Koontz, of Char- 
leston, legislative auditor for the West 
Virginia Legislature. 

Although official business prevented 
Mayor John Durkin, of Huntington, from 
Temaining for the program of the even- 
ing, he was present to extend official 
greetings to the visiting guests and to 
extend congratulations to the sponsor- 
ing Democratic Women’s Club of Cabell 
County, the officers of which are the 
following: 

Mrs. Andrew Kitchen, president; Mrs. 

-Kemp Cottle and Mrs. Joe Gessner, vice 
presidents; Mrs. John Edwin Greene, 
treasurer; Mrs. Charles Adkins, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Homer Chapman, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

State Chairman McDonough, in intro- 
ducing Senator RANDOLPH, referred to 
the latter as Mr. Ready Democrat” and 
noted that the Senator has pledged ac- 
tive participation in the party’s cam- 
paign effort in this year’s elections. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the speech by my colleague 
at this significant event. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SPEECH sy SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF 
WEST VIRGINIA, JEFFERSON-JACKSON Dar 
DINNER, HOTEL FREDERICK, HUNTINGTON, 
W. Va, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1962 
Mr. Toastmaster, Chairman McDonough, 

ladies of the host Women’s Democratic Olub 
of Cabell County, and fellow Democrats, it 
is with gratitude that I acknowledge the 
privilege afforded me to address this signifi- 
cant gathering. 

The officers of the sponsoring Women's 
Democratic Club of Cabell County inform me 
that this is the first of what they pledge 
will be an annual Jefferson-Jackson Day ob- 
servance in Huntington. Congratulations 
not only for this splendid beginning, but 
also for the determination to carry forward 
into the future. 

Real progress has been made and is being 
made by our country under the aggressive 
leadership of President John Kennedy and 
Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON. 

But in assessing the measure and the 
Quality of this progress we should give ade- 
quate consideration to the fact that the 
Kennedy administration has been in office 
approximately 2 weeks less than a year and 
a quarter. 

In that relatively short span cur admin- 
istration truly has our Nation on the move 
again. This is so because the Democratic 
President and Vice President, working with 
the Democratic Congress, accepted willingly 
the challenging struggle of the unfinished 
business of America. 
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And, my fellow Democrats, ours is an ad- 
ministration imbued with the spirit of the 
Democratic Party which, although the oldest 
political party in existence, is still the young- 
est in this country measured by vitality. 

Ours is the party of youth and the admin- 
istration exemplifies this characteristic un- 
der the leadership of a President who sees 
our country and the world in terms of the 
tomorrows while not relying entirely on the 
yesterdays. 

. * s * . 

It is because the Democratic Party surveys 
the present in terms of the future that, with 
only mild interruptions in the past 30 years, 
we have merited the confidence of the ma- 
jority of the American people. There is 
Justice in this condition, for our party itself 
has confidence in the citizen and in the 
American future. 

These qualities—youth, optimism, confi- 
dence in the frontiers of the future—lie at 
the heart of the American spirit and of the 
Democratic Party. It was this spirit which 
again resulted in the mandate of the elec- 
torate having been given to our party in 
1958 and in 1960. 

It is this purpose which continues to 
animate the Democratic Party and provides 
it with new vigor and new ideas. 


DEMOCRATIC VICTORIES AHEAD 


And this purpose, translated into per- 
formance, will bring the deserved victories 
which will be ours in the elections this 
year—and again in 1964. 

The party of the administration in office 
and in control of the Congress is expected 
to lose seats in the legislative bodies in an 
off-year election. But this is not going to 
occur in 1962. I predict that when the re- 
sults are tabulated in all States and in all 
congressional districts there will emerge 
larger Democratic majorities both in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate. 

And in the elections 2 years hence, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Vice President JOHNSON 
will be reelected—not by a narrow margin, 
but by a very substantial plurality. 

I do not make these prognostications 
frivolously, and I do not fashion them from 
the fabric of pure partisanship. 

Bear in mind the remarkable fact that an 
administration elected by less than 51 per- 
cent of the voters enjoys, Just slightly more 
than a year later, a poll rating of approxi- 
mately 80 percent. This rating has been 
earned by reason of a record of dedication 
to duty and real performance. 

But, my fellow Democrats, I am not in any 
degree inviting or suggesting a resting on 
the oars. We dare not contemplate such 4 
luxury, 

PROGRESS EXCELLENT, BUT MORE WORK AHEAD 

The record of progress under the alert and 
aggressive Kennedy administration is excel- 
lent. However, there are goals yet to be ac- 
complished. There must be significant addi- 
tions to the audit of performance in the 
months and years immediately ahead—and 
these additions, in some instances, will not 
te easy to achieve. They will come to 
fruition only as a consequence of further 
diligent effort by all of us who believe in 
the principles of the Democratic Party and 
who labor to construct meaningful programs 
for the common good on the foundation of 
these precepts of our party. 

And, of course, it is a time-honored re- 
quirement that even the wisely conceived and 
the best constructed program must have pub- 
lic acceptance and appreciation. We must 
all work harmoniously and vigorously in ef- 
forts to encourage the broadest possible pub- 
lic consensus for the programs of our party. 
At the bedrock, however, must be efficient 
and effective party organization and stimu- 
lation of voter participation in maximum 


degree. 
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So, there is work to be done by each and 
every one of us. We must all join in meeting 
these requirements or the victories on the 
bright horizon will fade into the shadows of 
the gloom of frustration. 

. 


What are some of the major challenges 
e a the significant achievements real- 
y our coun during the first year of 

the new e 7 

We have an administration which has 
boldly moved ahead in the field of our rela- 
tions with other nations. 

And notwiths turnovers and un- 
easiness in the domestic political affairs of 
a number of Western Hemisphere countries, 
we are justified in asserting that there has 
been a strengthening of our friends in this 
hemisphere through the launching of the 
alliance-for-progress program. 

We have stood firm at Berlin in the face of 
threats and bluffs. 

We have buttressed NATO by increasing 
our own strength and by persuading other 
nations to do likewise. 


OUR ROLE IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


We have frustrated the Communist efforts 
to obstruct and neutralize the United Na- 
tions. If we are to avert the unparalleled 
disaster of nuclear war, maintain the vision 
of what the United Nations must become— 
an effective agency for bringing the rule of 
law into international affairs. 

In addressing a meeting of a unit of the 
American Association for the United Nations 
a Charleston, W. Va., on December 8, 1961, 

made a statement appropriate to reem- 
phasize. It is this: 

As armaments continue to spiral upward 
we live in ever increasing danger 


phere of uncertainty and increasing tension 
the ultimate testing time of freedom is just 
now beginning. 

The unity which we must create among 
the free Nations will not remain viable if 
predicated solely upon a shared antagonism 
to communism. It must be built on the 
firmer foundation of a community of aims 
and aspirations among our allies. And this 
will require a greater degree of intellectual 
honesty and hard self-scrutiny than we have 
heretofore given to the task. 

In saying this, I declared last December 
that I specifically refer to the practice in re- 
cent years of the United States d g too 
2 the United Nations as an arena 

W. to conduct our foreign policy. Too 
often our willingness to take problems to the 
U.N. has been a cloak for our own lack of 
policy. In so doing, we have not strength- 
ened the United Nations, and we have not 
served the cause of freedom by posing prob- 
lems which could not be solved in that 
forum. r 

Iam not suggesting that we “go it alone.” 
I am recommending, however, that we be 
scrupulously honest in our appraisal of our 
own ideals and in the capacity of the United 
Nations to serve them. We do no disservice 
to the U.N. when we acknowledge that, as 
presently constituted, there are some prob- 
lems it cannot solve. Indeed, we may help 
preserve the United Nations and allow it to 
grow strong if we do not prematurely over- 
burden it. 

I believe there is a cognizance by the 
present administration of the need for such 
& reappraisal of our country’s role in rela- 
tionship to that of the United Nations. 

PEACE CORPS ACCLAIMED 


Perhaps one of the most significant of all 
achievements the cause of world peace and 
to identify our country's peaceful efforts and 
objectives more closely with other coun- 
tries—especially with the struggling new Na- 
tions—was the establishment of the Peace 
Corps and the beginning of projects during 
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the first year of this infant but fast-matur- 
ing agency. 

I was a firm believer in the concept of the 
Peace from the beginning of efforts to 
bring about its creation. That my name is 
asoclated with those of other cosponsors on 
the legislation which brought the Peace 
Corps into being is one of the most gratify- 
ing developments of my career in the 
Congress. 

It is evident that the Corps has helped to 
restore, in many underdeveloped sections of 
the world, the vision of America as a nation 
committed to the improvement of the life 
and enhancement of opportunity for all 
people. And it is heartening to know that 
in the House of Representatives, where the 
original Peace Corps measure faced much 
hostility, there is a popular readiness to grant 
this vital new agency an increase of more 
than 100 percent in appropriations and a 
threefold increase in personnel to enable it 
to expand its most purposeful endeavors. 

In its first year, the administration, with 
the cooperation of the Congress, doubled the 

tion rate of Polaris submarines, 
doubled the production capacity of the Min- 
uteman missile, increased by 50 percent the 
aircraft on ground alert, and doubled the 
strategic military manpower reserve. These 
have been significant gains in our country’s 
efforts to bolster our deterrent capability 
and thus enhance the cause of peace. 

Vice President Jomnson has aptly said, 
“We have stopped strolling in the space 
moonlight and have started toward 
the moon.“ It has been a year of big deci- 
sions and one of magnificent in the 
field of space and astronautics, including 
not only Col. John Glenn's successful triple 
orbiting of the earth, but marked also by 
the fact that we launched in 1961 eight times 
as many earth satellites as did the Russians. 
Purthermore, in communications, weather, 
and navigation, we have made very important 
scientific strides, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY PROGRAMS BOLD 


While achieving the numerous accomplish- 
ments so important to our country in its ex- 
ternal affairs and in the areas of security and 
science, the administration and the Congress 
have taken bold and adventurous steps to 
improve our domestic economy. 

The West Virginia delegation in the Con- 
gress has made noteworthy contributions to 
the support accorded administration pro- 
posals, and I give assurance that we have had 
a real measure of cooperation from the White 
House and most agencies and departments 
of the executive establishment. 

I am privileged to pay tribute to the high 
degree of devotion to duty and to the faith- 
fulness of my Democratic colleageus—Sena~ 
tors Roxx C. Bren and Representatives Ken 
HECHLER, CLEVE BAILEY, HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
ELIZABETH Ker, and JoRN M. Stack, Jn.—to 
the principles of our party and the best in- 
terests of both the State and the Nation as 
expressed through their actions in the Con- 


gress. 

The pace of progress in the vital areas of 
congressional and administration efforts to 
improve the economic status of our country 
and its citizens perhaps has not been as 
rapid as some of us had hoped. 

But again we must take cognizance of the 
fact that our domestic economic problems 
have been long in the making and the pres- 
ent administration has been on the scene 
less than 15 months. 

Even though we may manifest Impatience 
in 


should not overlook the fact that at the end 
of the first year of this administration there 
were a million more people working than 
at the same time the prior year. And in- 
come from wages and salaries advanced 7 
eee while, at the same time, net farm 

increased by more than a billion 
dollars, or approximately 6 percent. 
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Last month, the President, in speaking of 
a February drop in unemployment, re- 
marked: “I think this economy has more 
vitality in it than some of its premature 
mourners.” He was able to point to the fact 
that the number of unemployed in the Na- 
tion declined by 120,000 to 4,543,000. This 
represented a 19-month low of 5.6 percent of 
the work force—still too high, of course, 
but an improvement, 

It is essential that we look realistically 
at some economic facts. 

The American economy has shown a ca- 
pacity to grow at an average annual rate 
between 4 and 5 percent, without inflation- 
ary strain, during periods other than de- 
pression or war. This growth rate 18 
measured by changes in total national pro- 
duction; States In uniform dollars. 


OUR INADEQUATE GROWTH RATE 


But during the period 1953-61, the aver- 
age annua! growth rate was only 2.5 percent, 
or hardly better than half the rate required— 
in view of the ever-accelerating technology— 
to absorb increases in the labor force and 
in productivity per man-hour, 

This unsatisfactory record has been com- 
pounded of a fairly rhythmic succession of 
booms, periods of stagnation, recessions, and 
inadequate recoveries. 

The deficient growth rate has led to a 
chronically rising level of unemployed man- 
power. Indeed, the peak of each boom thus 
far reached since 1953 has found us with 
more unemployment than the peak of the 
immediately preceding boom, and the trough 
of each recession has found us with more 
unemployment than the trough of the im- 
mediately previous recession. 

It is my privilege to be a member of the 
Senate Labor Committee's Sucommittee on 
Employment and Manpower. I assure you 
that the facts reaching us demonstrate very 
clearly that unemployment, far from being 
concentrated in a few sectors of the economy, 
has become generally distributed throughout 
most of the important areas of the economy. 
And we find, too, that a very large and 
consistent increase in the chronic level of 
idle plant capacity have accompanied the 
chronic increases in idle manpower. 

What is the outlook for improvement in 
the economic picture based on business 
spending on factories and equipment? 
Fortune magazine estimates spending in this 
area of economic activity will be at a rate 
of $40 billion. If this rate develops as fore- 
casted, the previous peak record established 
in 1957 will be exceeded and the increase 
will measure 15 percent over 1961, 

Fortune's experts emphasized—and econo- 
mists in Government agree—that conditions 
are right for the businessman to add zest 
to the economic recovery for these rea- 
sons: 

First, the need for investing in moderniza- 
tion of plants and in cost-saving produc- 
tion equipment is imperative. 

Second, the cash to finance the construc- 
tion is available. 

Third, the Government is taking vital 
steps to encourage the spending. 

Fourth, the usual tendency of business- 
men is to expand their spending budgets 
over initial plans during a period of busi- 
ness advancement. 

The real answers, of course, are months 
away—but the prospects seem to be rea- 
sonably favorable. 

* * oe * . 


INDUSTRY MUST MODERNIZE 


Standpatism, lethargy, and obsolescence 
are the enemies of progress in this age of ad- 
vancing technology and rapid change, In- 
vestments in facilities and equipment—in 
other words, modernization and expansion— 
by American industry will be the key to 
the continuing success of democracy and 
the free enterprise system in the competi- 
tion with communism. 
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We must have not only the men to match 
our times but, also, the forceful leadership 
within our business community which will 
forge a future filled with a challenge to 
achieve and the faith to accomplish our 
country’s goals and better serve the national 
interest and the cause of peace 

We have an administration which is ag- 
gressive and progressive. And I have faith 
that the end product of the labors of the 
87th Congress will be conducive to a bolster- 
ing of the businessman’s outlook and plan- 
ning. 

But the American who holds the key to 
whether our country’s current economic up- 
swing stays strong through 1962 and well 
into 1963 is in considerable degree, the 
U.S. businessman. 

If the businessman comes through with a 
sharp stepup in his spending for new plants 
and modern equipment in the months ahead 
our economy will be stronger. The upturn, 
which began precisely a year ago, will have 
the power to continue for a long time. 

If the businessman, however, invests only 
subnormal totals in factories and equipment, 
we are in for trouble. Once more the up- 
turn will falter, and we will be facing the 
threat of the fifth recession of the post- 
World War II period uncomfortably soon. 

The American consumers have done and 
are doing their part in sustaining the ad- 
vance by increasing their spending. Like- 
wise, government at every level—Federal, 
State, and local—also has been performing 
and is performing its part in aiding the 
economic recovery by broadening expendi- 
tures. 

But the expansion induced by Govern- 
ment and the consumers is a year old. 

Consumers are not going to continue 
boosting their spending if the economy 
shows signs of sliding again. 

So the conclusion to be reached is that 
the next stimulant must come from higher 
business spending. 

‘WEST VIRGINIA ECONOMIC PICTURE 

With reference to our West Virginia situa- 
tion, there are both elements of encourage- 
ment and discouragement in the latest State 
department of employment security report. 

The favorable factors are these: At mid- 
February, 527,400 persons were employed 
throughout the State, representing a gain of 
100 from mid-January and 600 over the 
previous year. Total unemployed numbered 
76,100, a drop of 8,100 during the month and 
29,300 lower than a year ago. 

Unfavorable, however, is the fact that the 
civilian labor force dropped to an estimated 
603,500, which is 28,700 lower than mid- 
February 1961, This indicates extensive out- 
migration of our workers, 

Meanwhile, however, there is a measure 
of encouragement to be read in the March 
issue of the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Co.'s “Business in West Virginia” 
summary, which reports: 

“Business activity in West Virginia ad- 
vanced on a broad front in February. The 
second consecutive strong monthly increase 
further confirmed the opinion that Decem- 
ber’s pause was a temporary one.” It was 
noted, too, that more than a year has passed 
since the bottom of West Virginia’s recession 
in December 1960, and there was reassurance 
in the declaration that “the index of gross 
State product has already risen 10 points 
during the recovery and now exceeds the 
level achieved in 1957—a strong year for the 
economies of West Virginia and the Nation. 
The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate, 
which reached 17.4 percent during the reces- 
sion, has dropped to 9.9 percent of the labor 
force.” 

In line with the unfavorable element of 
the employment security department report, 
the telephone company summary also in- 
cludes the realistic observation that “Job 
openings in the State, however, have been 
insufficient to absorb most jobless workers 
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who, it is generally believed, have migrated 
to other States. Thus, employment has 
barely exceeded the low point of the past 
recession.“ 


This bears out the national experience; 
namely, that the peak of each boom thus 
far reached since 1953 has found us with 
more unemployment than the peak of the 
immediately preceding boom, and the 
trough of each recession has found us with 
more unemployment than the trough of 
the immediately previous recession. 

OUR PROGRAM NEEDS 


It is clearly indicated, therefore, that there 
must be acceleration of economic growth at 
both the State and national levels. It indi- 
cates, too, that there is need for the Area 
Redevelopment Act program signed into law 
by the Democratic President after prior 
vetoes by his predecessor of the other party. 
It attests to the requirement that the loan 
activities of the very helpful Small Busi- 
ness Administration be accelerated at the 
more realistic pace being maintained by 
SBA under this administration. It means 
that the manpower retraining features of 
the Area Redevelopment Act and the sweep- 
ing new Manpower Utilization and Train- 
ing Act passed by Congress and signed by 
the President last month provide important 
tools to be brought into action with dis- 
Patch and vigor. It means that there is 
validity in the President's recommended 
long-range antirecession public works pro- 
gram with its provision for partial im- 
plementation at the earliest possible date. 
It m ly for West Virginia and 
other coal-producing States, that the Gov- 
ernment's coal research programs must be 
accelerated, as the present administration 
Gives evidence of being determined to do. 

These are purposeful programs intended 
to aid industrial, economic, and manpower 
development. No one of these programs 
alone will perform a miracle, but in combi- 
nation they will be helpful. They have to 
do with business and industrial expansion 
and manpower utilization. Thus, they are 
meaningful in the sense that they are keyed 
to both the improvement of economic growth 
and the affording of new job opportunities. 
The element of “dole” is not present in these 
programs. , 

In West Virginia our foremost needs are 
industrial expansion and diversification. 
This is not a statement of new need. These 
have been our obvious requirements for a 
number of years, and especially since the 
mid-1950's when rapid mechanization of coal 
mining brought an acceleration of manpower 
displacement in that basic industry. 

It is indicated and it is appropriate that 
& tribute be paid to the efforts of many 
dedicated citizens of our State and helpful 
citizens of other States who have been de- 
votedly and vigorously assisting in the ag- 
gressive campaign to bring about the indus- 
trial expansion and diversification so vitally 
needed. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION, LEGISLATURE AND 

PARTY LEADERSHIP MERIT PRAISE 


And here, too, I am privileged to express 
& special sense of gratification concerning 
the outstanding accomplishments of our 
Democratic State administration under the 
Persuasive leadership of Gov. Wally Barron, 
and with the vigorous cooperation of the 
Democratic legislature. Together, they have 
faced trying conditions with courage, bold- 
ness, and imagination. They have fashioned 
and implemented programs and instrumen- 
talities which give promise of providing last- 
ing solutions for grave problems. 

I commend especially the establishment 
of the West Virginia State Department of 
Commerce and the creation of a Washing- 
ton Liaison Office staffed by a special assist- 
ant to the Governor. Those of us repre- 
Senting our State in the Congress have rea- 
son to know and to be grateful for the work 
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of these new offices and the capable serv- 
ices being performed by Commerce Commis- 
sioner Hulett Smith and the Governor's Spe- 
cial Assistant, Paul Crabtree. 

The fact is that Hulett and Paul are sym- 
bols of the seldom before duplicated quality 
and degree of cooperative spirit which pre- 
valls between the Federal Government and 
the State government—and between the 
State's Democratic Party headed by Bob Mc- 
Donough and the National Democratic Party 
and the Kennedy administration. 

The esprit de corps engendered by these 
relationships are of inestimable value to our 
people and will doubtless augur well for the 
future of the Democratic Party in West 
Virginia. 

Knowing of the real affection President 
Kennedy has for West Virginia and being 
aware of his expression of sympathetic in- 
terest in our problems, we have doubtless 
been too prone to expect quick, miracle-type 
solutions through Federal Government inter- 
cession and actions. 

Make no mistake about it, my fellow West 
Virginians, we have been accorded recog- 
nition and a substantial measure of assist- 
ance from our national Government. But we 
must bear in mind that the laws and regula- 
tions which apply to the other 49 States also 
apply to West Virginia in matters such as 
the negotiation and awarding of Govern- 
ment contracts, the making of loans, and the 
awarding of grants. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS HELP EMPLOYMENT 


With a helpful degree of sympathetic 
understanding and a more cooperative spirit 
prevailing in Washington, our businessmen 
and industrialists are coming more and more 
to bid competitively and to negotiate with 
a reasonable degree of success for Govern- 
ment contracts. Consequently, we are no 
longer the almost totally overlooked and non- 
participating State in this area of activity 
which has real potential for improving our 
economic status and job opportunities for 
our workers. This is attested to especially 
by the substantial defense and non-defense 
prime contracts won competitively during the 
past year by Marietta Manufacturing Co. of 
Point Pleasant, by the FMC Corporation 
Ordnance Division of South Charleston, by 
the Carroll Division of Watson Electronics at 
Martinsburg, and by the Hercules Powder Co. 
at Rocket Center near Keyser. New employ- 
ment afforded under these contracts will ex- 
ceed 3,000 jobs. 

We have reason to be optimistic that other 
prime contracts will be awarded to firms pro- 
ducing or planning to produce in West 
Virginia in the near future to provide even 
more jobs. 

Another favorable development during the 
past year has been the location within our 
State of branch production units of well 
established prime defense contractors, 
notably, facilities of the aircraft and missile 
industries for the first time—Lockheed at 
Clarksburg and North American Aviation at 
Princeton; the highly diversified Melpar, a 
division of Westinghouse Air Brake, at Fair- 
mont; and Harrington and Richardson's West 
Virginia Ordnance Co. subsidiary at Wheel- 
ing to produce under that Massachusetts 
company's defense contracts. 

We are gratified to have Kaiser Aluminum 
expanding extensively near Ravenswood, to 
have Corning Glass increasing operations in 
our State, to have Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. installing a huge new operation in Grant 
County, and to have the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway substantially augmenting the staff 
and payroll here in Huntington by con- 
centrating talent and activities in the for- 
mer Government-surplus plant it acquired 
within the past year. There are many other 
plants I could list. 

We have considered where we have been 


during the first year and a quarter of the 
present Democratic administrations in Wash- 
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ington and Charleston, Now where are we 
going? 

We must induce and enable our business- 
men to expand, to outthink, to outmanage, 
and outproduce our adversaries. We must 
rally our workers to make the best of every- 
thing with efficiency and at the lowest cost. 


TRADE, TAX, AGED CARE MEASURES 


This means we must have a more modern 
trade program—but one which will be 
equitable and just to domestic industries 
and American workers, whether producing 
for export or for domestic markets in com- 
petition with imports from abroad. 

It means, too, that the tax program to be 
passed by the Congress must likewise be a 
modern one which will enhance our national 
growth and be equitable. 

Medical care for the aged should be 
strengthened. I stand with the administra- 
tion for expanding the social security system 
to provide insured coverage for all senior 
citizens eligible or to become eligible to 
participate in that system. The national 
chairman of the other party admitted a few 
days ago that existing programs for care of 
the aged are inadequate. He does not yet 
join us in favoring the social security ap- 
proach—but he and his party seem to be 
withdrawing reluctantly from their former 
no retreat policy. 

Antirecession legislation should be pro- 
vided, and a cornerstone seems to me to be 
the public works program proposed by the 
President, and now including a plan for im- 
mediate implementation of an employment 
acceleration measure similar to one I joined 
Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and Senator 
PELL, of Rhode Island, in cosponsoring in the 
Ist session of this 87th Congress. 

I associate myself with a recent remark 
by our Vice President in which he declared 
that we have a long way to go—a hard way 
to go—but we are moving. We have begun, 
as President Kennedy admonished us to do 
in his world-acclaimed inaugural address. 
And if we will close ranks our party will be 
remembered and our country will be pre- 
served. 


The National Lottery of Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House an example of cultural 
advancement through gambling reve- 
nues. I refer specifically to the national 
lottery of Finland where the proceeds are 
divided between the National Opera, the 
National Theatre and the Ministry of 
Education. 


Finland is a small nation of a little 
over 4 million persons, but size notwith- 
standing, it is noted for cultural and 
artistic attainment. The Finns are not 
a rich people, and they find it difficult to 
provide for the sustenance and promo- 
tion of their cultural heritage. They are 
quite dependent upon the national lot- 
tery as a means to this end. There is 
no evidence that they find this money 
somewhat tainted, for unlike many 
Americans they are not plagued by pious 
hypocrisy in these matters. 

The national lottery of Finland brings 
in over $4,330,000 a year based on the 
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1961 figures, About one-third of this 
money goes to the treasury in the form 
of revenue. The lottery in this country 
is a small operation but produces big 
results. 

Mr. Speaker, if we were not blind to 
human and financial reality, we could 
learn quite a bit from the Finns. A na- 
tional lottery in the United States could 
bring a tremendous lift to our taxpayers. 
We could, painlessly and voluntarily, 
raise over $10 billion a year in additional 
revenue and apply it toward tax cuts and 
reduction of our national debt. 


Augean Stables—Secretary Freeman Is a 
Poor Substitute for Hercules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 2 issue of Barron's carries a pretty 
objective appraisal of the administra- 
tion's success—or lack of same—with the 
farm program. This front-page article 
also assesses Secretary Freeman's role 
in shepherding his supply-management 
approach. The author of the article cuts 
through the smokescreen of publicists, 
in and out of the Department, to paint 
the picture in nothing by rosy hues. I 
found this article to be most appropriate 
at a time when Congress is wrestling 
with legislation on the farm issue, and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert this Barron’s report in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

AUGEAN STABLES-—SECRETARY Freeman Is A 
Poor SUBSTITUTE FOR HERCULES 

For Columnist Joseph Alsop, who long has 
been on very friendly terms with the Presi- 
dent, the change in administration has 
turned out to be by no means an unmixed 
blessing. Back in the bad old Eisenhower 
days, with bumbling Charlie Wilson and the 
ominous bomber and missile gaps, a crusad- 
ing journalist of his persuasion never lacked 
for copy. In this new era of good feeling, 
however, Mr. Alsop evidently has found 
worthy targets few and far between. Per- 
haps as a consequence, he recently wandered 
onto less familiar ground, the area of farm 
policy. In a column headlined “The Ad- 
ministration’s Sleeper,” the noted Washing- 
ton correspondent had some extravagantly 
kind things to say about Orville Freeman, 
who “in his own legislative bailiwick, has 
made as good an impression as any member 
of the present Cabinet, and a better impres- 
sion than any Secretary of Agriculture since 
the dim depths of the remotest past.” He 
also heaped praise on the Secretary’s pro- 
posed new laws, which would extend to sey- 
eral commodities, notably feed grains and 
milk, “a strict but democratically based sys- 
tem of production controls.” Unless the 
Freeman program is blocked by “envenomed 
opposition,” the author concluded, it prom- 
ises at long last to clean up the mess on the 
farm. 

From a quarter which customarily dis- 
penses gloom and doom, the word of good 
cheer comes as a welcome change. Unhap- 
pily, however, like other thunderbolts of 
revelation from the same Olympian source, 
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this one has fallen palpably wide of the 
mark, To begin with, despite the historic 
impact which Secretary Freeman reputedly 
has made on Congress, he somehow falled to 
move the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
which last week, by a lopsided majority, re- 
buffed his plea to keep dairy price supports 
at their recent lofty heights. 

The rest of his legislative program has 
aroused the ire of influential rural groups, 
notably the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, which, unlike some city slickers, hap- 
pens to know that production controls are 
about as democratic, and as desirable, as a 
Nazi plebiscite. Finally, to judge by his rec- 
ord over the past year or so, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, far from contributing toward re- 
lief of the Nation’s difficulties in the field, 
has made things perceptibly worse. Regard- 
less of their political leanings, most observ- 
ers would agree that U.S. farm policy bears 
an uncomfortable likeness to the mythologi- 
cal Augean stables. However, oracular col- 
umnists to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the signs and portents also suggest that Or- 
ville Freeman is no Hercules. 

His official performance to date, indeed, is 
more likely to call to mind the famous 
Charles Atlas 97-pound weakling. After 
grappling for more than a year with the per- 
sistent oversupply of food and fiber, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has failed to nudge the 
burdensome problem one inch closer to solu- 
tion. On the contrary, financially speaking, 
at any rate, he has lost ground. The feed 
grains are a case in point. In particular, the 
Department of Agriculture last_year made a 
mighty effort to reduce the output of corn. 
Toward this end it persuaded a reluctant 
Congress to grant it temporary authority to 
pay farmers to refrain from planting. More- 
over, in order to divert acreage into other 
crops, notably soybeans, USDA also decreed a 
sharp increase in the latter's support price. 
The two-pronged effort, officials were confi- 
dent, would do the trick. 

What followed was simply not according to 
plan. To be sure, the Department succeeded 
bountifully in spurring the cultivation of 
soybeans. The lie-fallow scheme, however, 
was less effective in discouraging the grow- 
ing of corn. For while growers and others 
flocked to participate—nearly 5 million 
phantom acres (including a golf course), 
which hadn't been sown to the grain at all 
the previous year, thereby were taken out of 
production—they proceeded to work harder 
on the land that remained. In the end, an 
investment of nearly $1 billion of the tax- 
payer's money yielded the USDA only a 7- 
percent cutback in the corn crop. 

However ed, the soll bank in 
corn at least aimed at whittling surpluses, 
In dairy products, however, the Department 
incredibly has done its best to produce a 
glut. In a gesture of good will toward the 
Nation's dairymen, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who hails from a dairy State him- 
self, last year raised CCC supports on milk 
and butterfat by roughly 10 percent. The 
rest, as the saying goes, is history. Higher 
prices stimulated producers and discouraged 
consumers. A flood of surplus milk products 
descended on the startled bureaucrats, to 
whom this inevitable sequence of events 
evidently came as a stunning surprise. In 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, the Gov- 
ernment spent some $275 million supporting 
the milk price. In the current fiscal period 
the outlay will double, and, if an uneasy 
Congress had failed to turn off the spigot 
last week, the cost next year would surely 
have topped the $700 million mark. 

For their good sense in lowering dairy 
price supports, effective April 1, the lawmak- 
ers have earned scant kudos from the ad- 
ministration. President Kennedy, who 
sought to wipe out the surplus by drinking a 
glass of milk on television, told a press con- 
ference last week that he “regretted” the 
move by Congress, His feelings undoubtedly 
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are shared by Secretary Freeman, whose solu- 
tion is equally unlikely. What the Secre- 
tary proposes is a sweeping extension of pro- 
duction controls to milk and a number of 
other farm products. Producers of sur- 
plus commodities,” he said in a speech the 
other day, “should have an opportunity to 
impose effective methods of supply manage- 
ment upon themselves through the time- 
honored democratic instrument of the bal- 
lot.” 

As in the case of the Holy Roman Empire, 
the Secretary's description is a classic ex- 
ample of mislabeling. For production con- 
trols are anything but democratic or time 
honored, On the first count, the pending 
legislation would authorize the Department 
of Agriculture, in the event of an adverse 
vote on a given commodity, to dump its hold- 
ings onto the market, thereby depressing 
prices and punishing the farmers for their 
independence, Besides employing coercion, 
USDA also would be empowered to rig the 
results through adroit use of exemptions 
and exclusions, which effectively bar small 
producers from the ballot box (in wheat, 
for example, the majority of growers does 
not vote). As to the second, wherever con- 
trols have been employed, notably in wheat, 
cotton, and rice, they have failed to prevent 
the accumulation of vast, unmanageable 
Government hoards. The Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, which has enrolled over 1 million 
farm families, has properly taken the meas- 
ure of the Freeman plan. The results 
would be inefficiency, higher production 
costs, frustration, and reduced opportunity 
for farmers.” 

The federation also knows what it wants. 
“The future of agriculture lies in producing 
for the market—in producing the things for 
which consumers indicate a preference by 
the way they spend their money. This 
means that the price system must be al- 
lowed to guide changes in production and 
consumption.” To Orville Freeman and his 
friends, such sentiment may constitute en- 
venomed opposition, or rank heresy. To 
Barron's it has the ring of sanity and truth. 


From One Who Ought To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am happy to 
include an article which appeared in 
the Monday issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 

This syndicated article is by the Hon- 
orable Maurice H. Stans, who did such 
an able service while Budget Director in 
the Eisenhower years. 

It is a thoughtful analysis and worthy 
of reading. 

BALANCED BUDGET PROSPECTS GLOOMY 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Now that several months have elapsed 
since President Kennedy sent to the Con- 
gress his recordbreaking peacetime budget of 
$93 billion, it is a good time, while the 
Congress is still debating appropriations, to 
analyze its prospects. With the benefit of 
several months of hindsight, some new ap- 
praisals can be made. 

It is now highly improbable that Ken- 
nedy's narrowly balanced budget for 1963 
will survive the year in the black. Its rev- 
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enue assumptions are not likely to be real- 
ized, and its expenditure estimates will un- 
doubtedly be exceeded. The projected sur- 
plus of half a billion dollars will more prob- 
ably turn out to be a deficit of somewhere 
between $3 and $6 Dillion. Only a sharp 
turnabout by the White House before July 
1 can change this prospect. 

Here are some of the forces working 
against a balanced budget for 1963: 

The estimated tax revenues are based on a 
hoped-for gross national product of $570 bil- 
Mon in calendar 1962. Most economists pres- 
ently place their expectations in the range 
of $555 to $560 billion. Less prosperity means 
less tax collections. 

Corporate tax collections in the budget as- 
sume that 1962 profits will be 22 percent 
higher than in the best year in history. 
While earnings of corporations should be 
better in 1962 than in any previous year, 
it is not likely that they will average out 
this well. 

Despite last minute changes by the Ways 
and Means Committee, the tax bill passed 
by the House apparently will cost more in 
taxes in the first year than it will raise. 
The Senate, of course, may modify this. 

Promised liberalization of depreciation 
allowances by Treasury Secretary C. Douglas 
Dillon will reduce taxable business income. 
If this relief is to be meaningful in amount, 
corporation tax payments will be lessened. 

With all this, it is a fair assumption that, 
as matters now stand, revenues will fail to 
reach the President's 893 billion level by a 
considerable amount—as much as $3 billion 
or even more. 

EXPENDITURE SIDE 

On the expenditure side, there is little 
room for optimism either. The cuts the 
Appropriations Committees will make will 
not help 1963 significantly, because usually 
the biggest reductions are in authorizations 
with long leadtime, like construction or for- 
elgn aid. The Congress will probably again 
take a good whack at foreign aid, but a 
billion-dollar slash in this appropriation 
would normally reduce actual current year 
expenditures by only $100 or $200 million. 
In the meantime: 


Interest costs on the national debt will ` 


probably run a bit higher than the $9.4 bil- 
lion budgeted, a result of refunding opera- 
tions that produce higher interest rates. 

Kennedy's request for higher postal rates 
probably will not be enacted in time to 
take effect July 1, as the budget intended. 
And in the same bill the Congress is almost 
certain to raise the pay of Government em- 
ployees more than the $210 million included 
in the budget for increases for the 2.7 mil- 
lion Government employees; the last Gov- 
ernment-wide pay increase cost $700 million 
& year. 

The budget reduction of $434 million in 
the cost of farm price supports is speculative. 
It is too late for the Congress to vote a farm 
bill in time to save any money on the crop- 
support program during fiscal 1963, In the 
meantime, the upward trend in farm pro- 
ductivity will continue to frustrate efforts 
to keep production in line with consump- 
tion, and only increased farm exports could 
alleviate this situation. 

Part of the budgeted saving in farm pro- 
grams is proposed to come by holding dairy 
price-support costs to $300 million. This 
may be politically unpalatable for the Con- 
gress. 

Kennedy has just recommended continu- 
ance of the Federal program of extended un- 
employment benefits, retroactive to the ex- 
piration date of April 1. This unbudgeted 
expenditure alone could destroy the small 
surplus. 

He also has proposed, subsequent to the 
budget, that the Congress vote a new $600 
million public works If this is 
enacted, the expenditures in fiscal 1363 will 
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be increased by $300 million; the balance will 
fall in future years. 

Other pressures to accelerate the outflow 
of spending will prevail all through the 
year, The unspent authorizations of prior 
years carried over into fiscal 1963 will amount 
to about $82 Dillion. Unless the White 
House deliberately restrains the rate of these 
expenditures, the amount of actual outgo 
for military and other Government pro- 
grams could exceed the scheduled flow by 
as much as $1 or $2 billion. Back-door 
spending authorizations in existing law, and 
carryover appropriations from previous years, 
can be held up only by deliberate presi- 
dental action. 

The military budget may be exceeded for 
another reason. The budget message points 
out that the amount planned assumes that 
“the special measures associated with (the 
Berlin) crisis will terminate at the begin- 
ning of (the) fiscal year.” If they do not, 
defense costs could go up substantially. 

WORLD CONFIDENCE 


In short, there are no presently visible 
items that will work in Kennedy’s favor, in 
comparison with the original budget esti- 
mates. 

The President's goal of a balanced budget 
deserves approval within and outside the 
country. But with this array of uncer- 
tainties, it is not realistic to expect that 
a budget as tinged with optimism as the one 
he submitted for 1963 can be achieved. Past 
commitments, going programs, and spend- 
ing habits have too much momentum. 

A deficit for 1963 in the range of $3 to 
$6 billion could be another blow to world 
confidence. It could threaten a further drain 
on our gold supply. Last fall, when Ken- 
nedy found out that the 1962 deficit was 
heading for $9 billion, he ordered drastic 
cuts in spending already authorized by the 
Congress (medical research, housing, vet- 
erans’ loans, airplane procurement, and other 
items), and he may have to do it again this 
year. 


Blocking Free Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
tax bill which recently passed the House 
had a number of provisions to which 
many of us objected but, because of 
the closed rule, no amendments to 
change the bill could be offered unless 
the committee itself proposed them. 
One of these objectionable features in- 
volves the right of American citizens to 
take to the public messages advertising 
their position on important legislative 
matters or positions concerning funda- 
mental political principles. Under the 
recent bill as passed such advertising 
may no longer be deducted as a busi- 
ness expense. One of the best explana- 
tions of the effect of this discriminatory 
provision appeared in an editorial of 
March 16, 1962, in the Daily Sentinel, 
which serves the western slope of Colo- 
rado., It reads as follows: 

BLOCKING FREE Press - 

Advertising expenditures for promotion or 
defeat of legislation—regardless of whether 
a firm's business life is at stake—would not 
be tax deductible as a business expense 
under provisions of a tax reform proposal 
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completed by the House Ways and Means 
Committee recently. 

Dues or other expenses pald by a taxpayer 
to an organization and used “with respect to 
legislation of direct interest to the taxpayer 
and to such organization” would be tax 
deductible. This would include cost of 
travel and preparation of testimony as well 
as expense incurred in appearance at legisla- 
tive hearings or communicating with legis- 
lators. (One assumes from this that enter- 
taining legislators to influence their votes 
might also be deducted?) 

Under present Internal Revenue Service 
regulations lobbying expenses are not tax- 
deductible. The net effect of the new pro- 

is to sanction lobbying costs and 
expenses of direct contacts with legislators 
and disallow expenses of taking the same 
message directly to the people through 
advertising. 

The unfairness of such legislation is ob- 
vious. It interferes with the right of the 
individual or organization to go to the pub- 
lic. Lobbying efforts which can be and usu- 
ally are personal are hidden from the public. 
These are sanctioned. The right to use the 
press, TV or radio to make a point for or 
against legislation is not. Lawmaking and 
the lobbying which influences it will thus 
become more and more isolated from the 
people who are vitally concerned. 

This ls obviously an effort of Government 
to find one more way to collect taxes from 
the people. But it is far more than that, 
it is a deliberate attempt of Government to 
shut Itself off, protect itself if you will, from 
the results of the use of a free press to 
express views with which the Government 
may not 

As such it involves far more than the free 
press. It involves the rights of all free 
people and should be protested just as loudly 
by them as by the press itself. 


United States Aids Darien Gap Survey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that as a part of the al- 
liance-for-progress program there has 
been authorized the sum of $2 million 
to make possible an engineering survey 
of the Darien Gap which lies between 
Colombia and Panama. This is the first 
step needed to bring about the construc- 
tion of the final 450 miles of the Pan 
American Highway which will establish 
a road running from Alaska to South 
America when completed. 

The Committee on Public Works au- 
thorized this extensive highway pro- 
gram. As a result of committee action 
the present -Inter-American Highway 
and the Rama Road, which is part of 
this vast highway network, is near com- 
pletion, 

As chairman of this committee, I am 
deeply interested in seeing that the re- 
mainder of this program linking the 
great continents of North and South 
America will become a reality. 

In this connection I would like to in- 
clude an article from the Engineering 
News-Record of April 5, 1962, on the 
present status of the Darien Gap Road- 
way: 
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The United States, through the alliance- 
for-progress program, will put up $2 million 
to make possible an engineering survey that 
should lead to construction of the last 450 
miles of the Pan American Highway. 

This 450-mile section, known as the Darien 
Gap, stretches across mountainous jungle 
regions of Panama and Colombia. It is the 
final link in a highway system that will ex- 
tend from Alaska to Chile. 

Under a new agreement with the Organ- 
ization of American States, the United States 
provides up to $2 million for the survey, and 
Colombia, which already has paid $166,666 
into a special survey fund, will complete its 
$333,333 contribution April 15. Panama 
already has contributed $333,333. 

Other contributions have been received 
from El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
bringing the special fund total to $2,581,647 
at the present time. If all the contributing 
nations fulfill their assigned quotas, the 
fund will total $2,892,504. 

Though rumors long persisted that hostile 
Indians lived in the area and that it was 
virtually impassible, a Pan American High- 
way Congress expedition, using an American 
Jeep and a Britsh Land Rover, managed to 
make it from Chepa, 35 miles south of Pana- 
ma City, to the Colombia border, where 
heavy rains forced them to take to rafts. 

Plans and contracts for the survey will be 
completed within 60 days, according to the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID). 

Because of excessive rainfall and jungle 
conditions, the survey will cost some $6,000 
per mile, compared with #4,000 in rugged 
terrain in other areas. 

Ground surveys in Panama and Colombia 
will require more than a year to complete, 
according to AID; subsequent reports and 
engineering calculations will require an- 
other 12 months. 

Survey funds will be administered by the 
Pan American Union under the direct super- 
vision of the Darien Subcommittee of the 
Pan American Highway Congress. 


Hadassah Golden Jubilee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, this year 
we celebrate the golden jubilee of a most 
unique service organization, Hadassah, 
the women's Zionist organization. 

Organized in 1912 by that remarkable 
humanitarian, Miss Henrietta Szold, the 
Hadassah program was originally in- 
tended to raise the health standards of 
Palestine. In 1913 Hadassah sent two 
American trained nurses to Jerusalem to 
establish a welfare station for maternity 
care and the treatment of trachoma. By 
1918 the Henrietta Szold School of Nurs- 
ing, the first such school in Palestine, was 
opened in Jerusalem. Today the school 
of nursing has facilities for the housing 
and teaching of 150 student nurses. 

In the five decades of its existence 
Hadassah has assiduously pursued its 
original purposes of fostering Zionist 
ideals in America and establishing public 
health nursing in Palestine. 
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During the cruel years of World War 
II Hadassah put its substantial efforts 
in the movement of the transfer of 100,- 
000 Jewish children from Europe into 
Israel. When the new State was founded 
the ladies of the Hadassah successfully 
met the challenge of the flood of new 
immigrants with a social and economic 
rehabilitation program. 

Today in Israel the new Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Center in 
Jerusalem—a 21-building complex de- 
voted to medical healing, teaching, and 
research—stands as an imposing monu- 
ment to the greatness of this organiza- 
tion. Not only is Israel benefited but the 
center, through its medical education 
programs, has been the means of serving 
the cause of health and taking the west- 
ern tradition of freedom into many Asian 
and African nations, 

I am proud on this occasion to salute 
the work of the more than 318,000 mem- 
bers in over 1,300 chapters throughout 
the country who carry forward the prin- 
ciples of Miss Henrietta Szold. 


Proposed Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing in the House of 
Representatives three bills dealing with 
civil rights. 

President Kennedy in his state-of-the- 
Union message this year stressed the 
importance of human rights, and em- 
phasized the fact that there is still much 
to be done in the field of civil rights. 

My first bill provides for the abolition 
of the literacy test and other perform- 
ance examinations as a qualification for 
voting. Such arbitrary and unreason- 
able discrimination has no place in our 
democracy, although unfortunately it 
has been used as a means of depriving 
many of our citizens from exercising 
their right to vote. As I pointed out in 
a statement recently before Subcommit- 
tee No. 5 of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 19 States have literacy require- 
ments, including my own State of New 
York. The law in New York is restric- 
tive in that it requires voters to be able 
to read and write English. It is most 
unfortunate that this requirement thus 
works to prevent so many of our Puerto 
Rican citizens who are literate in Span- 
ish but not in English from participating 
in elections. This was estimated as 
affecting some 200,000 Puerto Ricans in 
1961. When Puerto Ricans were granted 
U.S. citizenship 45 years ago they were 
permitted to choose between English and 
Spanish as the official language; and to 
penalize them now for making a free 
choice is certainly most unfair and un- 
democratic. 

In its 1961 report the Civil Rights 
Commission indicated that in some in- 
stances voting discrimination on racial 
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grounds was practiced by requiring 
voters not only to be able to read and 
write, but to give a “satisfactory inter- 
pretation“ of the Constitution, and to 
calculate their age to the very day. 

My bill will protect the right of all 
citizens, including the Puerto Ricans, to 
participate in Federal elections if they 
have at least a sixth-grade education, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. It 
will prevent the misuse of so-called lit- 
eracy tests in some of our Southern 
States in keeping qualified Negroes from 
voting, but would also protect the right 
of the individual State to make literacy 
a qualification for voting. 

My second bill provides for the prompt 
desegregation of public schools. It is 
most appropriate that the Congress of 
the United States enunciate the law of 
the land in spelling out the decision of 
the Supreme Court in 1954, which held 
that there should be no segregation in 
public schools. President Kennedy has 
pointed out that a strong America re- 
quires the assurance of full and equal 
rights to all its citizens, of any race or 
of any color, among them the right to 
free public education. 

This bill would provide that assign- 
ment of all students to public schools 
would be made irrespective of race or 
color, and would require every school 
board to adopt a desegregation plan 
within 6 months from the date of en- 
actment of the bill. It permits the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
face, if called upon to do so, to render 
technical assistance to school boards in 
the preparation, adoption, and imple- 
mentation of such desegregation plans, 
and to grant financial assistance where 
necessary to carry out such plans. 

One of the main provisions of the bill 
would authorize the Attorney General 
of the United States to institute a civil 
action against any school board which 
fails to put into effect a plan of school 
desegregation within the time specified. 

Our public school system must be pre- 
served and strengthened, and no child 
should be denied his right to a free pub- 
lic education because of his race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 

The third bill calls for the establish- 
ment of the Civil Rights Commission as 
a permanent agency within the executive 
branch of the Government, and requires 
the submission of a yearly report to the 
President and the Congress on its ac- 
tivities of the preceding year and on any 
recommendations for further action. 
The Commission has done a remarkable 
job in the past in bringing to light some 
of the problems of discrimination in this 
country, and in bringing about a realiza- 
tion of the national objective of equal 
rights and equal opportunities for all 
our citizens. It can certainly continue its 
work in the field of human rights, thus 
guaranteeing that there will be no denial 
of constitutional rights to any of our 
fellow Americans. 

As the leader in the effort to establish 
man’s dignity as an individual, entitled 
to certain basic rights and freedoms, we 
must prove to the entire world, particu- 
larly to those countries behind the Iron 
Curtain and to those on the brink, that 
the United States is a land where such 
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freedoms and the rights of each and 
every individual are respected and pro- 
tected by the highest standards of jus- 
tice. If we are to continue to preach 
democracy, freedom, and equality to the 
rest of the world, the Congress must ful- 
fill its responsibilities and enact strong 
laws which will absolutely guarantee 
these rights regardless of race, ancestry, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

I therefore urge that the House of Rep- 
resentatives give prompt and favorable 
consideration to these measures, 


The Great Economic Issue Today: Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, in our 
struggle with the Communists, the 
United States has often been lectured 
“to get off the defensive and seize the 
initiative.” However, as President Ken- 
nedy noted: 

While this is not an unreasonable urge, its 
concrete application is more difficult. In the 
military area, the initiative rests with the 
aggressor—a role that we shun by nature and 
tradition and our alliances are largely, there- 
fore, defensive. In the paramilitary arenas 
of subversion, intimidation, and insurrec- 
tion, an open and peaceful society is again 
at a disadvantage. But there is one area in 
particular where the initiative can and has 
been ours—an area of strategic importance 
in which we have the capacity for a still 
greater effort—the area of economic policy. 


The Marshall plan, point 4, and the 
alliance for progress are examples of our 
initiative in this area, These programs 
were devised not only to thwart commu- 
nism but to strike a blow for freedom. 

THE GREAT ECONOMIC ISSUE TODAY: TRADE 


The great international issue today— 
one with far greater consequences than 
any foreign aid program—is the U.S. 
trade policy. Our trade policy affects 
our national security for our military 
and economic commitments abroad must 
be paid for by a favorable balance of 
trade. Our trade policy affects every 
sector of our economy, 

The crops grown on 1 out of every 6 
acres by the American farmer is sold on 
the foreign market. Sixty percent of our 
rice, 49 percent of our cotton, 45 percent 
of our wheat, and 42 percent of our soy- 
bean production are exported. 

We export twice as many manufac- 
tured products as we import. Since 
1945, machinery, vehicles, wood, paper, 
and chemical exports from the United 
States have doubled. One out of every 
three workers in manufacturing is em- 
ployed in a firm that exports. Thousands 
more owe their jobs directly or indirectly 
to exports. 

Our export industries are our strong- 
est, most efficient, and highest paying 
growth industries, and not our lowest 
paying industries. A good example is 
U.S. coal—almost $55 million was sold 
to the Japanese in 1960 and 1961, The 
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US. coal miner is paid 8 times more per 
hour than a Japanese coal miner, but 
he produces 14 times as much coal so 
that the real cost per ton of U.S. coal is 
far smaller. 

Today, about 60 to 65 percent of our 
imports do not compete with the goods 
we produce, Forty percent of our im- 
ports are raw materials. More than 90 
percent of our manganese or chrome ore 
for our steel mills is imported, as is 84 
percent of the bauxite for our aluminum. 

To state it more graphically, if the 
United States stopped trading abroad, 
the shortage and price rise would make 
these items virtually nonexistent: coffee, 
cocoa, spices, anything in tin cans, 
aluminum kitchenware, new radios, 
television sets, telephones, washing 
machines, and cars. 

While exports represent about 3.9 per- 
cent of the gross national product in 
1960, or about $1 out of every $25, Amer- 
ican exports account for more than one- 
sixth of the world commerce. 

TRADE IN PERSPECTIVE 


What do all these statistics mean? It 
means that the United States is con- 
suming more raw materials than our 
land is capable of producing; that we are 
not self-sufficient in a wide variety of 
minerals; that exports are crucial to 
the prosperity of many of our farmers 
and some segments of industry. Fur- 
thermore, the U.S. needs for raw mate- 
rials will increase, for the rate of popula- 
tion increase in the United States is 
among the highest of the world's major 
countries. 

We are the world’s largest trading 
nation and many free world countries 
depend on our imports and exports. We, 
in turn, must look to exports to pay not 
only for our raw materials but to help 
us pay for our other oversea expenses 
such as maintaining troops in Berlin; to 
pay for our aid to less developed coun- 


tries; to pay for the deficits caused by 


the outflow of American capital to tax- 
haven nations. 

In 1959, the United States ran a deficit 
in its balance of payments of $3.7 billion; 
in 1960 it was $3.9 billion. In 1961 this 
deficit is estimated at over $1.5 billion. 
This deficit will grow unless it is offset 
by foreign investments in the United 
States and a favorable balance of trade. 

But more important, trade will deter- 
mine the size and shape of the free 
world. Japan, Canada, Philippines, 
Chile, Venezuela, Peru, India, Uruguay, 
Liberia, Pakistan, and other free world 
countries must have access to new mar- 
kets for their raw materials and new 
manufactured goods if their economies 
are to expand to meet the demands and 
needs of their people, and if their new 
industries are to be successful. If the 
free nations do not offer growing trade 
opportunities with the West—opportuni- 
ties which will allow them to pay eventu- 
ally for their needs with exports—these 
countries will be forced to turn to the 
Communist bloc for their market. 

THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 

In the sixties, some 90 percent of the 
free world's industrial production may 
soon be concentrated in two great mar- 
kets: The United States and the Euro- 
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pean Economic Community, popularly 
known as the European Common Mar- 
ket. The United States has a popula- 
tion of 185 million and a gross national 
product of $500 billion. The European 
Common Market, including the United 
Kingdom which has applied to become a 
member, has a population of 250 million 
and a gross national product of $245 
billion, The U.S. exports to Western 
Europe account for one-fourth of our 
total exports. 

Ever since the end of World War II. 
the U.S. policy has been to support 
greater European unity. Our aim was 
twofold: to curb the kind of European 
nationalism which led to two World Wars 
by encouraging the establishment of a 
common economic system, and to help 
create a strong Western Europe which 
would help guard the security and pros- 
perity of free nations. The pooling of 
French and German coal and steel pro- 
duction under a common authority was 
one step toward that direction. 

The Marshall plan brought the states- 
men of these nations together. The 
United States asked them to determine 
not just the needs of their respective 
countries, but the needs of Western 
Europe. 

In 1958, six European nations—France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg—signed a treaty to bring 
about a European economic community. 
The treaty members pledged to: First, 
remove tariffs and other trade barriers 
among themselves; second, create a uni- 
form system to regulate trade between 
themselves and the rest of the world; 
third, abolish restrictions on the moye- 
ment of labor, capital, business enter- 
prises and services within the new com- 
munity; fourth, coordinate monetary 
and fiscal policies in order to promote 
high employment and stable prices in 
each country; and, fifth, establish a com- 
mon agricultural policy. 

The Common Market nations set 3 
timetable of 12 to 15 years to accomplish 
the reduction of tariffs. Trade barriers 
among the original six members have 
been reduced by 50 percent at the be- 
ginning of 1962, nearly 2 years ahead of 
schedule. Other countries, notably for- 
mer colonies of members of the Common 
Market, were accepted as associated 
states and have free access to the Com- 
mon Market. 

For alliance for progress countries, the 
special concessions made to former Euro- 
pean colonies, particularly the African 
States, accentuate Latin America’s trade 
problems, for both continents produce 
cotton, coffee, bananas, and other fruit. 


The Common Market with its common 
external tariff wall against the rest of 
the world, presents a serious threat of 
discrimination against American exports 
and against the goods of free nations 
such as Canada, Japan, and countries 
in Latin America. 

How much of a handicap this tariff 
will be, depends on the imported product 
and Europe's demand for it. The Com- 
mon Market has indicated its willing- 
ness to bargain down its external tariff 
in exchange for trading concessions with 
outsiders, particularly the United States. 
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Hence, whether or not these two enor- 
mous markets in the free world will grow 
apart and engage in a trade war or 
whether they will expand the flow of 
trade and thereby stimulate and 
strengthen the respective economies will 
be determined by the trade policy of the 
United States. 


HAWAII AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade has a direct impact on 
the life and livelihood of the American 
people in every state. Any change in 
tariffs could bring about serious disloca- 
tions in a State’s economy causing the 
closing of some plants and unemploy- 
ment with all its social problems. 

It is difficult to gage the exact effect 
of world trade on Hawaii. Recently, the 
tariff on Hawaiian pineapple was raised 
in the Common Market. This move was 
not unexpected, for pineapples from 
French territories have had a distinct 
advantage over Hawaii in sales to Com- 
mon Market countries. However, this 
increase in tariff could mean a further 
loss of the West German market which, 
heretofore, was the leading oversea 
buyer of Hawaiian pineapple products. 

The extent to which Hawaii is involved 
with international trade should be. em- 
phasized. In 1960 Hawaii exported $44 
million of agricultural products, or 
roughly 15 percent of the islands’ total 
agricultural produce. Included were 
$41.5 million for field crops, $1.1 million 
for livestock and livestock products, 
$984,000 for fruits and nuts, and $377,000 
for vegetables. 

In 1960 exports of manufactured goods 
from Hawaii were estimated at $15.5 mil- 
lion. This is less than 1 percent of the 
gross State product. But over 23,000 
workers or over 9 percent of the labor 
force are employed by manufacturing 
establishments reporting exports of $25,- 
000 a year or more. These firms range 
from Dole Corp., Libby McNeill & Libby, 
California Packing Corp., to California 
Ink Co., Pacific Chemical & Fertilizer, 
Honolulu Iron Works, to smaller apparel 
and furniture companies. 

‘TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
expires in June. If our exports are to re- 
tain and expand their position in the 
world market, and if the aim of our 
foreign policy is to bring about this great- 
est advance in increased living stand- 
ards, especially in newly developed areas, 
our trade policy must be revised, not ex- 
tended. 

The United States needs a trade policy 
that grants new authority first, to nego- 
tiate broad trade agreements rather than 
one that negotiated item by item—a 
bargaining technique obsolete in many 
cases; second, to exchange tariff con- 
cessions; and, third, to increase trade 
to strengthen our balance of payments. 

Of utmost importance is the reten- 
tion of the most-favored-nation princi- 
ple which would assure our other trading 
partners that any tariff concessions 
would be extended to them. 

The new Trade Act should also con- 
tain some kind of trade adjustment pro- 
gram to give prompt and effective help 
to those firms and workers who face 
genuine hardships as a result of compe- 
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tition from increased imports. The aim 
of such a program would be to help 
firms modernize their equipment and 
plants, to help firms and workers move 
into lines of work in which they can com- 
pete more effectively. 

I feel that the United States should 
equip itself to meet the challenge and 
the advantages that the European Com- 
mon Market offers by adopting a liberal 
trade policy. The alternative is to re- 
treat from some oversea commitments 
which are vital to the security of the free 
world. This is unacceptable. 


If the Government Ran Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention was attracted recently to an 
editorial in the Washington, Iowa, Eve- 
ning Journal under the title “If the Gov- 
ernment Ran Our Schools.” 

There will be those who say, “It can't 
happen here,” but just to make sure that 
it does not, it might be well to dwell on 
some of the hypothetical situations which 
might arise under any system of cen- 
tralized control of education. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Ir THE GOVERNMENT Ran OUR SCHOOLS 

Some aid-to-education enthusiasts hold 
that local schools, as they are managed now, 
would haye everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by direct Government supervision. 
Let's see, however, what Robert E. Wilson, 
professor of education administration at 
Temple University in Philadelphia, thinks 
about it. He suggests the following as a 
general pattern which might well evolve; 


Parent: “I want my child's teacher 
changed.” 

Superintendent: “I only work here; see 
your Senator.” 

Citizen: “My school taxes are too high." 

Superintendent: “See your Congressman; 


finance bilis originate in the lower House.” 

Teacher: “Our arithmetic books are worn 
out; can we order new ones?” 

Superintendent: “This is election year; no 
additional expenses this year.” 

Citizen: “Kids are cutting across my lawn 
on the way home from school and have dam- 
aged my petunias.” 

Superintendent: Don't bother me. File 
your list of damages with the US, regional 
court of claims.” 

Parent new to district: 
my child attend?” 

Superintendent: “The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation does not not distribute its bullding 
and pupil allocation until August.” 

Janitor: “I want a raise.” 

Superintendent: “See your Congressman; 
finance bills originate in the lower House.” 

High school student: But why can't we 
have a pep rally?” 

Superintendent: “This is an election year; 
White House directive dated January 4 for- 
bids rallies that might detract from nomi- 
nating convention rallies.” 

Parent: How many days do we get for 
Christmas this year?” 
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Superintendent: “Maybe I don't have to 
answer that question; did you vote in the 
last national election?” 

Parent: “That teacher kept my child after 
school just for throwing a paper wad.” 

Superintendent: “Detention for paper-wad 
throwing upheld by U.S. Supreme Court, Alt- 
house v. Union School District, Ga. (11 T. 
381, 1978.) 

Principal: “Why can’t I receive my annual 
supply of writing paper for the third grade?” 

Superintendent: “Congressional Budget 
Committee increased military appropriation 
this year; education budget reduced.” 

Parent: “How do I get the bus to stop in 
front of my house?” 

Superintendent: “See Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Intrastate Communications and 
Transportation.” 

Parent: “My child can’t eat that lousy 
food served in the cafeteria.” 

Superintendent: “Why tell me? Write the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Parent; “My little Everett is so smart for 
his age; why can't you make an exception 
for him to start first grade even if he won't 
be 6 until December?” 

Superintendent: “Is he Republican or 
Democrat?” 


From the Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I am pleased to 
include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. It is not 
every day that the Post is critical of the 
present administration. Their com- 
plaint at the secret meetings held here 
last week by the Department and agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation 
committeemen from all over the Nation 
is, I think, constructive and timely. 
The editorial entitled “Farm Choices” 
follows: 


Farm CHOICES 


President Kennedy very succinctly stated 
the agricultural policy dilemma to the agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mitteemen who gathered on the White 
House lawn on Wednesday. He rightly 
pointed out that continued overproduction 
may produce a burden of surpluses so great 
that the storage and disposition of them 
will tax the Treasury to the point where 
public opinion may compel abandonment of 
the farm program with consequent economic 
disaster. 

The trouble is that this once-remoyed dis- 
aster has less impact upon farmers than their 
immediate predicament. As long as individ- 
ual incomes are at all satisfactory—as the re- 
sult of massive governmental intervention in 
the markets—the disagreeable controls that 
would make that intervention less urgent 
are likely to be unpopular. It is this cir- 
cumstance that makes unwise the high price 
supports on dairy products fixed by Secretary 
Freeman a year ago and now reduced. And 
it ls this circumstance that is the essence of 
the administration's new program in which 
farmers must consciously opt for unlimited 
production with low prices or controlled 
production with higher prices. It is certain 
that the effort to have it both ways will dis- 
credit the farm program. 
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There is every social and economic reason 
for a broad Federal farm program at con- 
siderable cost to Government. Farmers, 
whose productivity has increased more rap- 
idly than that of any other group, and whose 
per capita investment is greater than that 
of industry, have a right to a fair return on 
investment and a decent reward for labor. 
By and large, they are getting neither. 
They have a right to say that they ought to 
be given the economic equivalent of the 
tariffs and subsidies Government has con- 
ferred on industry and the political counter- 
parts of collective bargaining and immigra- 
tion restrictions which benefit organized 
labor. 

Citizens and consumers have a right to ask 
that the governemntal intervention be prac- 
tical as well as just. It is toward a balanced 
abundance that the proposed farm programs 
point. It is difficult to quarrel with this 
goal, whatever the difference in detail. It 
is possible to say, at the same time, that on 
some basic commodities, there ought to be a 
willingness to try alternative devices. In 
some cases it might be simpler than the pro- 
gram now in effect or proposed to have less 
interference with price levels and put de- 
pendence on direct payments plus controls. 
Cotton seems a notable example of a com- 
modity that would move more swiftly in 
foreign trade (without the reproach of sub- 
sidizing foreign textile manufacturers) if 
farmers were given supplementary payments 
linked to acreage and production limits, 

The Government's policies would be better 
understood and more widely debated if they 
were arrived at more democratically. The 
Farm Bureau has justly complained of the 
Secrecy of the proceedings of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee meetings here this week. It is a curi- 
ous thing indeed that there is a public text 
of the proceedings of the agricultural con- 
ference of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union Central Committee, while the 
makers of the American farm policy delib- 
erate in secret. The selection of the com- 
mittees at the State level is not as demo- 
cratic as it might be either. These cozy 
practices lend a furtive air to agricultural 
planning that is calculated to make the con- 
suming public both suspicious and unin- 
formed. More open and more democratic 
processes might make farmers more famillar 
with consumer reactions and make consum- 
ers more aware of farm difficulties. 

Farmers have nothing to hide. They have 
mo need to make a secret of a production 
record better than that of any economic 
group in the national life, or of a program 
for dealing with that production that is fully 
consistent with broad national interest. 


REA Adopts Information Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Rural 
Electrification Administration has re- 
versed a policy of secrecy which had sur- 
rounded the agency's action on loan ap- 
Plications for rural power projects for 
the past 26 years. 

In an order which states that informa- 
tion about loan applications will be made 
Public in the future, the REA also has 
set up a positive information policy for 
the first time since the agency was estab- 
lished in 1936. The order was issued by 
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REA Administrator Norman Clapp fol- 
lowing a series of discussions with the 
Special Subcommittee on Government 
Information. 

The new REA information policy state- 
ment declares that the agency will make 
information about all of its activities 
available to the public to the maximum 
extent possible. The policy statement 
lists the reports, financial data, and 
other information which the agency will 
publish on an annual, quarterly, or 
monthly basis. The new procedure on 
loan applications will be to make avail- 
able to the public the name and address 
of a loan applicant, the date of the appli- 
cation, the amount of the loan applied 
for, and the general purpose of the loan. 

The new order also spells out the 
criteria to protect business and financial 
information which is restricted by law 
or by regulations of the Agriculture De- 
partment under which REA operates. 
The order states that any applicant who 
objects to disclosure of the basic infor- 
mation about the filing of an application 
must appeal to REA Administrator Clapp 
stating reasons for any restriction on 
information, 

The new REA information policy state- 
ment also urges rural cooperatives and 
other REA borrowers to make public in- 
formation about their local activities, 

Following is the text of the REA in- 
formation order: 

REA BULLETIN 20-12, Evecrric—REA 
BULLETIN 320-16, TELEPHONE 
SUBJECT: PUBLIC AVAILABILITY AND RELEASE OF 
INFORMATION 

I. Purpose: To state existing policy and 
new procedure relating to the release of in- 
formation and the availability of records. 

II. Policy: Under direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and pursuant to applicable 
Dopartment regulations, it is the practice of 
the Rural Electrification Administration to 
make information on its program activities 
available to representatives of media of pub- 
lic communications, to organizations, indi- 
viduals, and Members of Congress and to 
make its official records available to the 
public, to the maximum extent possible. 
This policy recognizes and encourages public 
interest in the REA programs. 

III. Implementation: The Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. will implement this 
policy in a number of ways: 

A. REA will publish annually: 

1. Report of the Administrator summa- 
rizing the activities of the agency during the 
fiscal year. 

2. Statistical report of its electric borrow- 
ers stating detailed information about their 
operations and their financial status, 

3. Statistical report of its telephone bor- 
rowers stating detailed information about 
their operations and their financial status. 

4. Report of energy purchased setting 
forth the amount of power purchased by each 
electric borrower, the price paid for power 
and from whom purchased. 

5. List of generating units financed by 
REA by type, location, and capacity. 

B. REA will publish quarterly: 

1. Statistical bulletin summarizing Na- 
tional and State information on electric bor- 
rowers, including miles of lines in operation, 
consumers served, kilowatt-hours generated, 
purchased, and sold, and revenues from such 
sales. 

2. Statistical bulletin sumarizing Na- 
tional and State information on telephone 
borrowers, including telephones in service, 
total subscribers served, subscribers receiv- 
ing initial service through REA financing, 
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number of central offices, and revenues re- 
ceived from operations. 

C. REA will publish monthly: 

1. Statistical bulletin summarizing Na- 
tional and State information on the electric 
program, including amount of loans to bor- 
rowers by purpose, loan estimates of miles of 
line to be constructed and consumers to be 
served, loan funds advanced to borrowers 
and interest and principal payments re- 
ceived from them. 

2. Statistical bulletin summarizing Na- 
tional and State information on the tele- 
phone program, including amount of loans to 
borrowers by purpose, loan estimates of miles 
of line to be constructed and subscribers to 
be served, loan funds advanced to borrowers 
and interest and principal payments re- 
ceived from them. 

3. Rural Lines, a magazine designed to 
inform borrowers and interested persons 
of agency policy and the experience and 
problems dnd progress of its borrowers. 

D. REA will publish official bulletins on 
policy, procedures, and practices. 

E. REA will issue a press release on each 
loan approval, stating the name of the bor- 
rower, the exact amount of the loan, its 
specific purpose or purposes, the area to ben- 
efit, and the approximate number of con- 
sumers or subscribers to receive service. 

F. REA, upon request, will furnish addi- 
tional information about its loans and pro- 
grams to public communications media, to 
organizations, individuals, and Members of 
Congress, including up-to-date pre- 
pared on a National, regional, State, and local 
basis 


IV. Avallabllity of records: REA policy 
and practices concerning the availability of 
records are governed by departmental policy 
as set forth in title I, chapter 9, section 7 of 
“Administrative Regulations.” 

V. Procedures and criteria relating to loan 
applications: 

A. REA recognizes its responsibility under 
Department regulations for treating as ad- 
ministratively confidential information fur- 
nished it in expressed or implied confidence 
in connection with a contract, loan, or other 
benefit or service when release of the infor- 
mation would impair the legitimate interests 
of the person supplying the information. In 
recent years the basic information listed in 
paragraph B below generally has been made 
available by the applicants themselves. On 
the basis of this experience, REA finds that 
such information about an application for 
an REA loan usually does not come to the 
agency in implied confidence and can be 
disclosed by REA without injury to the legiti- 
mate interests of the applicant. 

B. Therefore, in response to inquiries from 
the public or at such other times as REA 
deems appropriate, REA will, subject to pro- 
visions of paragraph O below, make availa- 
ble the following information concerning 
pending loan applications: 

1. Name and address of applicant. 

2. Date of the application. 

3. Amount of the application, 

4. General purpose for which loan funds 
are requested: 

(a) In the case of electric loan applica- 
tions, this will include estimates of the num- 
ber of miles of line to be constructed and the 
number of consumers to be served by the 
facilities; the approximate voltage of trans- 
mission lines, and the estimated size and 
approximate location of generating facilities. 

(b) In the case of telephone loan appli- 
cations, this will include the number of new 
miles of line to be constructed and the ap- 
proximate number of subscribers to receive 
service. 

C. A loan applicant who desires that the 
Administrator should not disclose any of the 


filed specify the particular 
wishes withheld, together with a statement 
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of reasons. If the Administrator determines 
that such request must be denied, he will 
inform the applicant of such decision. If 
the applicant's request is approved, but sub- 
sequently the Administrator determines that 
in the public interest such information must 
be disclosed prior to the making of any loan, 
notice thereof will be given to the applicant 
if time and circumstances permit. 

D. Under the provisions of 1 AR 536b(13) 
of the Department regulations, information 
received from an applicant for a loan is to 
be treated as administratively confidential 
if its release would impair legitimate inter- 
ests of the person supplying the informa- 
tion.” On the basis of experience, REA 
finds that release of the following informa- 
tion, while the application is pending, “would 
impair legitimate interests of the person 
supplying the information.” Therefore, REA 
will treat such information as administra- 
tively confidential unless the applicant con- 
sents to its release, or the Administrator 
specifically determines that in the public 
interest such information must be disclosed: 

1. Status of contracts and contract nego- 
tiations involving the applicant’s business. 

2. Information relating to the current fi- 
nancial status and structure of the appli- 
cant. 

3. Details of the economic and engineer- 
ing feasibility and plans of the proposed 
project. . 

4. Data submitted on 
services. 

E. For purpose of this bulletin, a loan 
application is considered to be: 

1. In the electric program, a board resolu- 
tion requesting a loan from REA. 

2. In the telephone program, REA form 
490, “Application for Rural Telephone Loan” 
for initial loans, or similar information for 
supplemental loans. 

VI. Recommendation: Consistent with 
this policy, REA recommends that borrowers 
and prospective borrowers, as organizations 
devoted to community service, the 
legitimate interest of the public in their 
operations. 

A. It is recommended that borrowers and 
prospective borrowers make available to the 
public, to the maximum extent possible, in- 
formation about their activities. 

B. It is further recommended that bor- 
rowers and prospective borrowers develop 
policies with regard to the release of infor- 
mation to the public and that they develop 
continuing information programs to dis- 
seminate this information to all appropriate 
public communications media. 


new loans and 


What Is a Well-Educated Man? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—to meet the needs of a fast-ex- 
panding population and the challenge 
of communism to freedom in the world— 
is taking a new look at its educational 
system. 

Living in a scientific-technological age, 
we will depend to a large degree upon an 
adequate reservoir of educated, creative- 
minded individuals—not sterotyped, 
mass-produced robots—to design the 
tools, policies, and programs needed to 
meet the challenges of the times. 
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Usually we evaluate our educational 
needs in terms of classrooms, teachers, 
transportation, tuition, and other fac- 
tors. 

However, I believe, we need also to 
take a new, analytical look at first, the 
concept of education itself; second, the 
special needs of the times; and, third, 
the end product of the U.S. system—that 
is, are individuals being well equipped to 
meet present-day individual and na- 
tional challenges, or are we turning out 
old-fashioned, obsolete models—inade- 
quately trained for the complex age in 
which we live? 

Recently, the editors of the National 
Education Association Journal asked a 
group of distinguished American states- 
men, educators, scientists, religious and 
cultural leaders, and others for their def- 
inition of a well-educated person in to- 
day's world. 

The article, I believe, provides percep- 
tive and analytical insight on funda- 
mental criteria for a well-rounded edu- 
cated individual in today’s world. Be- 
lieving that the Congress—considering 
legislation in the field of education, as 
well as the American people—needs to 
take a new look at our concept of—and 
success in meeting—the needs of educa- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Is A Wett-EpucaTep Man? 


Journal editors recently asked a group of 
distinguished American statesmen, edu- 
eators, scientists, religious and cultural lead- 
ers, and others for their definition of a 
well-educated person in today’s world. 
Statements of those who responded appear 
below. 

Teachers may wish to ask their students 
to study these definiations and to express 
their own thoughts on what it means to be 
well educated. Students’ comments may be 
published in a later Journal. 

Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education: 

“An educated man is at home with ideas. 
He is as comfortable with concepts as he is 
with objects. He readily infers the general 
from the particular, for his capacities for 
rational abstraction equal his powers of con- 
crete perception. 

“An educated man is one whose reason 
disciplines his attitudes and action, but in 
whom the emotions are alive and sensitive 
and in whom there is genuine moral aware- 
ness, artistic perceptiveness, and spiritual 
commitment. 

“An educated man has some understanding 
of himself. He is aware of his own preju- 
dices, is critical of his own assumptions, and 
knows his own limitations. 

“An educated man is aware of the events 
that have brought the world to where he 
finds it. He knows the wellsprings of his 
own society and culture and understands 
the essential unity of past, present, and 
future. 

“An educated man has a fine sense of the 
relation of the ideal to the real, of the pos- 
sible to the actual. He is not satisfied with 
the world as it is, but he knows that it 
will never be what he would like it to be. 
He has hope for the future, but refuses to 
deny the tragedies of the present. 

“An educated man has a cultivated curi- 
osity that leads him beyond the bounds of 
his own place and circumstances, Provincial- 
ism and parochialism have no place in his 
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world, for they stifle thought and inhibit 
creativity. 

“Finally, an educated man is one who loves 
knowledge and will accept no substitutes 
and whose life is made meaningful through 
the never-ending process of the cultivation 
of his total intellectual resources.” 

Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, 
Energy Commission: 

“An educated man is a man whose mind is 
open and whose spirit is free. He is always 
searching for knowledge, always seeking the 
truth, He is aware of his own nature and 
of the nature of his physical and social 
environment, and he can, because of this 
awareness, adjust to his environment and 
contribute to its betterment. 

“He is well grounded in the fundamentals 
of science as well as in other traditional 
fields of knowledge; he understands the 
origins and the development of social, re- 
ligious, and political institutions and their 
influence on the past, the present, and the 
future. He is able to communicate intelli- 
gently. He is alert to his responsibilities to 
all segments of society, and he is active— 
never passive—in their performance. 

“He is learned, but also conscious of the 
stream of life. He is a proud part of the 
mass of humanity, and yet aspires to under- 
stand it better and to leave it some legacy 
of material, mind, or spirit.” 

Ewald Turner, NEA president; on leave 
from his duties as a classroom teacher in 
Pendleton, Oreg 

"The educated man is one who has learned 
where to go to find the answers to the prob- 
lems which confront all men. Not all the 
answers he will need will be supplied to 
him in the classroom or between the covers 
of books. Formal study will have played a 
part in his educational development; and 
it should have taught him how to think. 
Having learned to do that, he must then 
search relentlessly, within himself, for the 
truths by which to set his course. 

“The educated man will have the vision 
to know where he is going and where he has 
been. He will find, within himself, under- 
standings that are the heritage of his past, 
and he will have the creative energy, acting 
upon these stored resources in the light of 
new experiences, to transmit and, in at least 
some small way, enhance them before hand- 
ing down the heritage to those who come 
after him. 

“Compassion will lead him to share gen- 
erously with his fellows, for he will have 
learned that there is no easy road to wisdom. 
He will have constructed a system of values 
which will prompt him to employ his learn- 
ing for worthy objectives, consistent with his 
dignity as an individual. He will remain 
steadfast to his principles even at a loss of 
personal prestige. 

In a troubled world he will discover the 
faith and courage to play his role cheerfully, 
confident that, this side of Paradise, he 
lives in the best of all possible worlds.” 

Paul C. Reinert, S. J., president, St. Louis 
University: 

“Subjectively viewed, the well-educated 
man must be one in whom basic human 
potentialities have been harmoniously de- 
veloped, in whom the powers of mind and 
body, of imagination and intellect, of emo- 
tion and will, have been strengthened and 
trained to maturity within an integrated 
personality. 

“He will have a basic grasp on the facts, 
the disciplines, and the creative activities 
which constitute our culture. He will un- 
derstand the society and the world in which 
he lives so that he can fulfill his social du- 
ties to family, nation, and all men. 

He will have elected an area of deeper and 
more thorough training in which he will ex- 
ercise his vocational role as an expert find- 
ing his livelihood and his career in a special 
contribution to society. 
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“His personality will be integrated and his 
development and activities harmonized by 
the real personal acceptance of (and com- 
mitment to) what has often been called wis- 
dom; that is, an intelligently grounded and 
intellectually grasped set of values integrated 
with the supreme end of human life. Of its 
very nature this wisdom must be religious 
in character and, for those who have come to 
know that God has spoken through Christ. 
His Son, it must be not only humanly good 
but specifically Christian and illumined and 
uplifted by divine love.“ 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, U.S. Senator: 

“In today's world, a well-educated man has 
a college education. However, it does not 
end there; he continues to study after col- 
lege, for in our world today there is always 
an opportunity to further one's education. 

“Keeping informed of the world situation 
as well as of the current events of our own 
country is vital to the well-educated man. 
To him, integrity is essential—for integrity is 
that personal ingredient which makes men 
and women speak up when they know that 
in doing so they are going to make them- 
selves unpopular. It is outspoken recogni- 
tion that the right way is not always the 
popular and easy way. 

“The ability to lead is another very im- 
portant characteristic, in addition to having 
initiative and the quality of being able to 
handle any responsibility one may be ex- 
pected to assume, Being well dressed and 
well groomed is a necessary asset. 

“In this rapidly changing world of ours, 
knowledge has clearly replaced physical force 
as the dominant power and the factor which 
Getermines the relative strength of nations 
of the world.” 

Label A. Katz, president, B'nai B'rith: 

“It seems to me that the well-educated 
man fears he isn't. This because he is a 
sophisticate; humbly aware of the dynamism 
of human experience. The Talmud—that 
remarkable compilation of Jewish laws and 
parables—reminds him that humility is a 
prerequisite to knowledge. Thus, his pursuit 
of education is not a goal but a way of life, 
never a fulfillment but only a lifelong process 
toward it. 

“The well-educated man is a reader. 
Books are his provocative companions, He 
Tevers initiative and ideas as the catalysts 
of human He has a catholic 
curiosity. He seeks to understand others not 
merely from his own vantage or by his own 
values, but as others see themselves in their 
environment. 

„He is endowed with a sense of social ob- 
ligation, responsive to the events that shape 
his world and to the people in it. He does 
not exist by himself; he is not the passive 
scholar. Yet, he does not fear the splendid 
isolation of the nonconformist. He en- 
encourages dissent as a stimulating prod to 
creativity. 

“He honors tradition by refusing to em- 
balm it; he wants to apply the wisdom of the 
Past to an understanding of the future. 
He wants to learn from history so that, as 
Santayana warned, he won't doom himself 
to repeating it. 

“He wants to leave something of himself 
to the succeeding generation. He believes 
with the sage Maimonides that the advance- 
ment of learning is the highest command- 
ment.” 

Marya Mannes, author: 

“The first mark of the well-educated man 
is that he speak well, I would put knowledge 
of his own language as a prime element, for 
until a man can communicate what he 
knows, he does not know it. This ability is 
as essential as the reading of prose and 
Poetry from the earliest written expression 
until the present. It is my belief, moreover, 
that the study of Latin is an Invaluable aid 
not only in the precision of thought but in 
familiarity with word roots. 
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“I believe, too, that a man cannot be con- 
sidered truly educated without fluent knowl- 
edge of at least one modern foreign lan- 
guage. This is more than a convenience 
abroad or a tool for a career. It provides an 
experience vital to this contracting world: 
The ability to think and feel in an alien 
idiom. + 

“I do not consider a man or woman well 
educated who has not learned enough about 
the history and techniques of art, music, 
architecture, and dance to give him that 
extra dimension of awareness which only 
trained senses can provide. 

“For this same reason, and for many oth- 
ers, today’s man must know something about 
the nature of matter, the laws of the uni- 
verse, and the basic principles of the tech- 
nology by which we now live. 

“Finally, the educated man’s mind is an 
open mind; he is willing to hear thoughts in 
opposition to his own even though he may 
continue to reject them. In the well-edu- 
cated man or woman, the capacity to learn 

infiinite.” 

Pauline Tompkins, general director, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women: 

“In any era, the well-educated man is one 
whose mind, throughout his life, is quest- 
ingly exposed to at least some of the most 
significant thories, facts, and dreams which 
have shaped his past and present and are in- 
fluencing his future. 

“The quality of his education is demon- 
strated in the first instance by his general 
and specific knowledge reflected in his re- 
sponses to the problems posed by his time. 
Infinitely more important is the temper of 
his mind, revealed in the logic and integrity 
of his thought. The well-educated man is 
the intellectually honest and humble man. 
The appetite for knowledge is the hunger for 
truth. The more of it one grasps, the more 
his knowledge approaches wisdom, and the 
more profound his awe. 

“The well-educated man is, by the same 
token, the liberated man. His commitment 
to the search for truth pervades all his 
thinking. He, more than others, dares to rise 
above the parochialism of his day, to cast it 
in the bold relief of history, and to voice the 
perplexing questions which accompany this 
appraisal. His freedom and his education 
are equally marked by the disciplined versa- 
tility of his mind, the absence of mental ta- 
boos, the ordered breadth of his imagination, 
the humaneness of his understanding.” 

MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, U.S. Senator: 

“The well-educated man is one to whom 
the myriad doors of the 20th century have 
been opened. He has learned to live with 
himself, to be a constructive member of his 
society, and to utilize the technological ad- 
vances to create a better world.” 

David D. Henry, president, University of 
Ulinois: 

“The educated man may be marked by 
the nature of his participation in the dis- 
cussion of public affairs: Does he show 
urbanity or narrow ip? Does he 
contribute to reconciliation or divisiveness? 
Does he seek to clarify or merely to ar- 
gue? * * * Is he interested in public pur- 
pose? 

Controversy has a part in the crystalliza- 
tion of public decisions. The search for 
truth is characterized by the free play of 
minds working upon one another, and in 
the process, strong men sharply differ. But, 
in differing, educated men behave as serious 
men going about important business, with 
deliberation, thoroughness, and mutual re- 

7. 

“The educated man will apply the stand- 
ards of reason and scholarship to public 
questions and let his opinion be guided by 
the results. He believes in independent 
judgment, but he also respects the point of 
view of others, even when it differs widely 
from his own. 

“The educated citizen, with an under- 
standing of the contending forces for the 
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control of the minds of men, is the hope for 
fulfillment in action of the democratic ideal; 
he is devoted to problem solving, not pana- 
ceas; and he is willing to have patience for 
progress as he seeks to apply intelligence to 
the civic tasks of every day.” 

Helen C. White, chairman, Department of 
English, University of Wisconsin: 

“A well-educated man knows what he 
cares about and what he can do; but he 
knows, too, that he must go beyond himself 
if he is to do his part. He knows that he 
can only begin to understand even the 
natural world. As for the forces at work 
among his fellow men, he realizes that he 
needs all the experience, past or present, that 
he can draw upon even to ask the questions 
that will open up the meaning of what he 
sees before him. 

“Beyond the limits of his own competence, 
he knows how to find the experts he wants 
and how to use them critically and construc- 
tively. Because he cannot know everything, 
he does not refuse to act on what he does 
know. And always he is alert for the fresh 
insight that is the reward of the man who 
never wearies in the pursuit of under- 
standing.” 

Allen P. Britton, president, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, NEA: 

“The phrase ‘well educated’ has two con- 
notations one of which is occasionally over- 
looked. Both connotations are equally im- 
portant, however, and deserve equal em- 


The connotation which seems to be uni- 
versally understood is that the well-edu- 
cated man should be a broadly educated 
man, educated in all of the most signi- 
cant aspects of the Western cultural heri- 
tage. I believe that an education of adequate 
breadth must include an education in the 
great arts of our culture, including music, 
of course, but also the dance, the theater, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
The second connotation and the one 
which does not always receive proper em- 
phasis is that the well-educated man is one 
whose education has been of the highest 
quality. 

“Once upon a time an ancient monarch 
‘inquired as to whether or not there was 
some comparatively easy and quick method 
by which he could acquire the basic prin- 
ciples of geometry. He was told, ‘Sire, there 
is no royal road to geometry.” Neither is 
there such a road to music or any art or 
any body of scientific or literary knowledge. 
“The great disciplines are not come by with- 
out discipline. Thus, the well-educated man 
must not only be broadly educated in the 
intellectual and artistic glories of our civil- 
ization but also thoroughly educated in 
them.” 

Dorothy B. Ferebee, M. D., medical director, 
Howard University health service: 

» “In today’s world, a well-educated man 
reveals himself by his attitudes, his behavior, 
his speech, and by the depth of his concerns. 

“One of the most significant and impor- 
tant characteristics of an educated man is 
his manner, his projection of himself 
through ways of thinking and through his 
attitudes toward life and lives. The whole- 
ness of his thinking and attitudes emerges 
into an ability to relate daily activities to 
worthwhile and purposeful ends; a kind of 
relatedness that enables him to seek truth 
through honesty and dignity. His whole be- 
ing is illuminated by the way he chooses, 
or makes judgments, or effects a balance 
between his emotions and his intellect. An 
eee enya ee e e eee 
0 nity to w in erstanding 
—— ase! of the environment in which 
he lives. 

“In the truly educated man, there is al- 
ways apparent a command and a control 
of responses and reactions reflected in regard 
and respect for the rights and dignity of 
other humans, ve of differences. 
He reveals himself in a quiet, well-modu- 
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lated voice, employing good word usage and 
lucid expression born of an ability to think 
straight and to deploy ideas effectively. 

“Finally, an educated man shows a sensi- 
tivity to the changing needs of people in the 
society around him and throughout a dy- 
namic world. His world-mindedness en- 
visions the reality of the problems and as- 
pirations of unseen millions. He responds 
to our shrinking world and its demands 
with informed concern. In short, he has a 
humanness which he is not afraid to 
express.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. O'Neil C. D'Amour, associate 
secretary, National Catholic Educational 
Association: 

“In any age, a man is well educated Inso- 
far as he has developed his potentialities— 
physical, emotional, moral, and intellec- 
tual—so as to enable him to meet the prob- 
lems and challenges of his environment and 
finally to obtain that union with God that 
is the destiny of every man. 

“Since in our age the expanse of human 
knowledge has broadened dramatically, the 
well-educated man is one who has used his 
inborn abilities to the utmost in the bring- 
ing of a sense of order to that knowledge 
and in the using of it for bettering his life 
and that of others. 

“Since our society places its stress not on 
authority but on freedom, he must have 
strengthened his will in the right use of 
freedom. Since our culture is one depend- 
ing on the social responsibility of the indi- 
vidual, he must have made himself vitally 
aware of his duties to society. Since the 
minds of men have probed the secrets of 
nature as never before, he must have be- 
come mindful of how little he and all man- 
kind truly know and must recognize his 
humility before his Maker. 

“Only the man who, under the grace of 
God, has so lived his life can be considered 
truly well educated.” 

Lillian M. Gilbreth, consulting engineer; 
president, Gilbreth, Inc.: 

“A well-educated person is one who does 
credit to his education, The dictionary says 
that education develops natural powers, and 
mentions the knowledge and skill that re- 
sult from education and training. Training 
is described as the result of systematic in- 
struction and practice. Education should 
prepare us to live fully and richly; training 
fits us to live usefully. The educated person 
has need of both. 

“Learning, of course, involves work, and 
work can be best approached by asking: 
Why do I do it? Exactly what should be 
done—when, where, by whom, how? An- 
swers to these questions help us to clarify 
our thinking and planning, and properly 
evaluate the results. 

We can learn in every area of our lives— 
as individuals, as members of a family 
group, as citizens, as volunteer workers, as 
paid workers. Learning is a life-long process, 
and our long-term planning must utilize 
every facility. 

“We must recognize and grasp our own 
opportunities for education and training, and 
contribute to the opportunities of others. 
It is a service that blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.’ 

“We have a responsibility to see that every- 
one everywhere can enjoy an educated head, 
educated hands, and an educated heart.“ 
Ralph W. Sockman, minister emeritus, 
Christ Church, New York: 

“An educated person is one so eager to 
learn that he continues his life-long study. 
He knows where to find the needed facts 
and how to weigh them so that his factfind- 
ing becomes truth seeking. He studies 
deeply enough in some field to pursue ef- 
fectively a line of work and broadly enough 
to see how his specialty fits into the social 
pattern. 

“He has a philosophy of life sufficiently 
sound to give meaning to his daily work 
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and clear goals to his long pursuits. He has 
a sense of history which enables him to see 
the passing scene in the perspective of things 
invisible and eternal. His imagination is 
trained and sensitized to see how life looks 
to people of other cultures and creeds and 
colors. His sympathy is cultivated to the 
point where he does not sacrifice persons on 
the altar of principles or compromise prin- 
ciples by easy conformity. His aim is not 
to master men for the making of things, 
but to master things for the making of 
men. 

In short, the educated man is one whose 
knowledge matures into wisdom.” 


Hint at Higher Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Jack 
Williams, the Kansas City Star’s Wash- 
ington correspondent, has written a per- 
ceptive and revealing news story about 
what appears to be the beginning of a 
campaign to raise Federal taxes next 
year. I include the story—from the 
Kansas City Times of April 3, 1962—and 
will refer back to it next year when the 
request for higher Federal taxes comes 
down from the executive branch of the 
Government: 

Hint at HIGHER Taxes—Wrirn DEFICITS AND 
INCREASED SPENDING APPARENTLY AHEAD, 
ADMINISTRATION EXPECTED To SEEK IN- 
CREASE NEXT YEAR—SEE Bic Dericir—Pre- 
DICTED FINANCIAL SURPLUS MAY CHANGE 
Into HUGE ADDITION ro Dest—Liair Ur TO 
$308 BILLION—REQUEST EXPECTED Soon To 
INCREASE CEILING TO A RECORD FIGURE 

(By Jack Williams) 

WASHINGTON, APRIL 2.—Deficits and in- 
creased spending today were viewed here by 
many as indicating the administration will 
have to ask Congress for a Federal tax in- 
crease next year. 

Such forecasts by veteran financial observ- 
ers in and out of Government are given 
credence by statements of some adminis- 
tration leaders. Their statements are seen 
by many as paving the way for such action. 

TAXES HIGHER IN EUROPE 

Treasury Secretary Dillion, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee today, 
said the overall taxes—Federal, State, and 
local—paid by business are lower than in 
European countries whose prosperity has 
outdone the United States. 

An increase in business taxes would be re- 
flected in higher prices to consumers. An 
increase in personal income taxes would 
lower consumer buying power. 

Some time ago Commerce Secretary Hodges 
said the pickup in the economy forecast by 
the Kennedy administration had not come 
up to expectations this year. In a television 
program last night Mortimer Caplin, Com- 
missioner of the Internal Revenue Service, 
said the Federal tax rate is not near the 
point where there would be resistance to it 
from taxpayers. 

On the other side of the picture, some ad- 
ministration supporters in Congress are call- 
ing for even greater spending. 

Senator Paul. H. Dovctas, Democrat, of 
Illinois, said the unemployment in the coun- 
try is nearer 8 million than the 4.5 million 


reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.: 


On that basis he and other liberal Members 
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are pushing for huge outlays of billions for 
public works programs. 
FORECAST HUGE DEFICIT 


From Capitol Hill staff reports today came 
word that instead of the $463 million surplus 
President Kennedy predicted in the fiscal 
year starting July 1, it may become a deficit 
of around $5 billion instead. 

The administration already this session 
has obtained a temporary increase in the 
debt limit to equal the alltime record, made 
during World War II, of $300 billion. An- 
other request is expected shortly to increase 
it again to the new record figure of $308 
billion. 

Dillon urged the Senate committee to abol- 
ish the $50 exclusion and the 4-percent 
credit now allowed on dividends. He said 
that would increase taxes $475 million a year. 
The House refused to take such action in 
the bill it sent to the Senate on which hear- 
ings now are starting. 


RETAINS TAX CREDIT 


On the other hand Dillon urged the Senate 
to retain in the bill a provision to allow a 
7-percent tax credit for business and in- 
dustry in the purchase of new equipment 
and machinery. It does not apply to build- 
ings.- Dillon argued the credit, branded a 
“tax bonanza for business” by opponents in 
the House, would increase jobs and speed up 
the economy. 

Business does not want it left in the bill 
and there is strong indication there are 
enough votes in the Finance Committee to 
knock it out. 

DovuGias emphasized his opposition to the 
investment credit in questioning Dillon. He 
brought out such a tax credit would be avail- 
able for the purchase of a new cocktail mixer 
in a tavern or a new popcorn machine in the 
Yankee ball park. He drew a grin from Dil- 
lon when he asked if such a tax allowance 
would contribute to the growth of America 
and enable it to compete abroad. 

Dillon said he would be pleased if the com- 
mittee could work out some formula to make 
the application of the credit more restric- 
tive but that the administration had falled 
to find one. 

“Will this tax credit be available to farm- 
ers to buy new machinery to produce more 
commodities now in surplus?” Doveras 
asked. 

Dillon said it would. 

Senator Jokx J. WILIIAMs, Republican, of 
Delaware, asked why, in its search for more 
revenue, the administration had not sug- 
gested a revision of the 27½ percent deple- 
tion allowance on oil and gas. 

Dillon said that matter was being studied 
along with other measures. He promised it 
would be brought up with the next tax bill 
to be submitted or there would be a good rea- 
son why it would not. 

Douctas commented that the effort to close 
tax loopholes appears to be opening the way 
for bigger loopholes.” 

QUESTIONED ON DIVIDENDS 


Dillon was questioned about the withhold- 
ing tax on dividends and interest, particu- 
larly as to how that would affect holders of 
Government and coupon bonds. It is an- 
other section of the bill which will come un- 
der study in the weeks ahead when witnesses 
will be heard by the committee. 

It took the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee 10 months to write the bill. At the 
outset of the hearing today, Senator Harry 
F. Byrp, of Virginia, chairman, said his Sen- 
ate group wanted to take a thorough look at 
the bill. 

The second round of hearings will extend 
at least until well up into May, It is expected. 
Twice before the Senate has amended the 
committee bill to abolish the tax credit on 
dividends, and it is expected to do so again 
this year. That Senate action each time was 
reversed when the differing Senate and 
House bills went to conference for a com- 
promise bill, 


1962 
Golden Anniversary of Hadassah 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in offering congratu- 
lations and commendations to Hadassah 
on the occasion of the observance of its 
golden anniversary. 

In its 50 years of life, Hadassah has 
grown from the zeal and determination 
of one dedicated American woman, Miss 
Henrietta Szold, into an organization of 
more than 300,000 women, whose devo- 
tion to principle is more than praise- 
worthy and whose accomplishments are 
virtually unequalled. 

Hadassah was established to promote 
Jewish institutions and enterprises in 
Israel and to foster the ideals of Judaism. 
But Hadassah's value is not limited to 
its work for Israel. By keeping its mem- 
bers fully informed on all issues facing 
America and the rest of the free world, 
Hadassah assures the perpetuation of an 
enlightened citizenry and the enhance- 
ment of America’s spiritual and moral 
Values. 

Hadassah's activities in Israel date 
back to 1913, when the organization 
sent two nurses to that area to offer 
assistance to the medically backward 
populace. The extent of the organiza- 
tion’s work can be measured by the 
better than $200 million which since 
has been raised to contribute to medical 
centers in Israel and finance other 
Hadassah projects. Hadassah’s most 
magnificent accomplishment is the re- 
cently opened 21-unit complex, the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center consisting of a 500-bed hospital, 
medical school and a nurses training 
school, clinical and preclinical labora- 
tories, research laboratories, and a 
mother-and-child pavilion. In addition, 
the organization runs a series of com- 
munity services, 12 community health 
centers in Jerusalem, schoo] hygiene and 
dental hygiene services, and antitra- 
choma facilities. There are facilities for 
treatment of lepers and psychological 
disturbances. 

Hadassah is also responsible for en- 
abling teams of medical specialists to 
be sent to Liberia, Tanganyika, and 
other emerging nations in Africa. 

The Hadassah - Hebrew University 
Medical Center stands as a living 
memorial to the dedication of these 
women, to their humanitarianism and 
devotion to the principle that there is 
joy and meaning in giving. 

I am sure that Americans of all re- 
ligions join with us in paying tribute 
to Hadassah. I would like to add a 
Special word of congratulations to many 
friends who are hard-working, dedi- 
cated members of Hadassah. They are 
a tribute to their religion, their com- 
munity, and their country. 

We are all proud of the motives of 
Hadassah; we are thrilled by its ac- 
complishments. 
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Meaning of Our Free Enterprise System 
and What We Must Do To Save It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the March 1962 issue of the 
Home Builders Journal an article by Mr. 
Charles M. Crawford entitled “True 
Values of America’s Private Enterprise 
System,” which I would like to bring to 
the attention of Members of Congress. 
In this article Mr. Crawford discusses the 
collectivist threat to our free enterprise 
system, the best of all economic systems. 
Under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I place the article in the body of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

True VALUES OF AMERICA’S PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 
(By Charles M. Crawford) 

I am going to talk about a subject which I 
believe to be of great importance to every 
one of us and possibly one of the most impor- 
tant before the American public today be- 
cause of its many ramifications and the many 
points at which it is under attack by those 
who would change our American way of life. 
I think nothing I say will be new to you, but 
some good frequently results from stating 
a problem over and over. 

The thing about which I am speaking pays 
most of our taxes; provides most of our jobs; 
has given us our factories and shops; develops 
inventors and business builders; originated 
the principles of efficiency; has done most to 
lower costs and prices; has done most to raise 
our standard of living; and its preservation 
is the hope of the American people. Yet— 
Karl Marx said it must be destroyed. 

What is it? 

It is the private enterprise economic 
system. 


OPPOSITION IS ACTIVE 


Strangely enough it has become apparent 
that not only have Karl Marx and his fol- 
lowers said that the private enterprise sys- 
tem and its collateral of individual freedom 
must be destroyed, but there is current in 
the centralized governments of our Nation 
and state a definite campaign devoted to its 
destruction, geared to the theory that it is 
good politics to be antibusiness and that 
Government can do the Job better. Of course, 
this is sheer nonsense. Government never 
has done the job better if for no other rea- 
son than that of monumental inefficiency. In 
addition, the real business of Government 
is not to compete with private enterprise but 
is to guarantee the individual’s constitu- 
tional freedoms, not his economic security. 

Today, this interference has gone far be- 
yond the theory point and is being actively 
processed in our legislative bodies. Some of 
these troubles are of the businessmen's own 
making because of their apathy and their 
lack of concerted action and I wish to make 
it quire clear that this applies not only to 
so-called big business but to you and to me 
in the conduct of our everyday affairs. 

In the time allotted to me we cannot go 
into much detail, but let us examine some 
of the forms that this attack on the private 
enterprise system takes. 

1. The fallacy that the welfare of the pub- 
lic and the activities of business are incom- 
patible. 

This theory first reared its head years ago 
when big business was all powerful, and 
the public, rightly in some cases, learned to 
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fear that the power would be used for evil 

purposes, the evil being in the sense that the 

so-called big business was opposed to the 

best interests of the masses of the people. 
PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


To a great extent this trend to power was 
halted by the antitrust laws the various 
regulatory commissions which came into be- 
ing in the late 1890's, but, as is usually the 
case, the pendulum swung too far nd al- 
though the cure worked, the theory that 
business is evil carried on because it had 
political appeal but also because while de- 
veloping great advertising programs and phy- 
sical efforts to make its products and services 
pleasing to the public, business has not taken 
proper steps to secure public understanding 
of its position and support for the private 
enterprise system on which it is based and 
which has served the public so well. 

Other groups have been less neglectful: 
.e,, the unions, the farmers, the professional 
educators, the veterans. They are all con- 
tinuously active in telling what they want 
and threatening defeat of the politicians 
by grouping of votes if their demands are not 
met. 

I have seen company publications devote 
page after page to shop and office doings with 
never a suggestion as to the Important ques- 
tions of the day. On the contrary, most 
union-sponsored publications bombard their 
members with the labor slant on social secu- 
rity, unemployment insurance benefits, the 
evils of the Taft-Hartley Act and indeed, in 
many cases, even for whom to vote, 


EDUCATIONAL WORK NEEDED 


Unless we businessmen promptly change 
our course and do enough educational work 
with the public and the politicians to deserve 
and achieve a new effectiveness as to our 
aims and motives, we will have little or no 
ability to prevent a further damaging of 
the already weakened structure, and our 
country will end as a complete socialistic 
State—which will be the eventual disaster. 

2. The use of business as a whipping boy 
by the politician who has no real case but 
must have a point of attack to get elected. 

This procedure is very simple. Take your 
own case as an example. You, the owner of 
a business have only one, or with your wife, 
two votes. If you hire 10 workers, this 
makes, with their wives, 20 votes, and if the 
politician can persuade those 10 or 20 votes 
that your sole purpose is to exploit them 
and that he, the politician, will change it 
all if he is elected, the vote score will be 10 to 
1 against you. 

These gentlemen will promise anything, 
will spend huge sums legally or illegally to 
get elected and, when elected, will join forces 
with others of the same persuasion to at- 
tempt to destroy the American system, Too 
often they consider the very fact of their 
election as a mandate for proposing and de- 
fending giveaway programs at home and 
abroad with promises of present free service 
and future carefree, secure old age for every- 
one without working. 

3. The fallacy that business must not get 
into politics, 

Too many public officials are committed 
to this “antibusiness"’ program from the day 
they are elected because the votes that 
elected them while they always are pro this 
or pro that, usually are “antibusiness.” Not 
only have businessmen been too busy on 
their own woodpile to take part in tics, 
but they shy away from political activity be- 
cause they fear the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and the reprisals of too zealous tax 
investigators. 

ACTIVITY FOR BUSINESS 3 

Actually there is a broad area of non- 
partisan political activity open to business 
which is not only permitted but protected by 
law. The legal phases of this are too involved 
to go into here but you hire good attorneys to 
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solve other business problems, and they are 
just as competent to advise on this most 
important matter. Believe me, there are 
some very promising recent activities on the 
part of businessmen which are entirely legal, 
and if anyone is interested, he can refer to 
the many avenues of information, such as 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the Missouri State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Manufacturing Association of 
Syracuse, the General Electric Co., the Gulf 
Oil Co., and many more. 
PROGRAM IS NONPARTISAN 


If business is to improve its effectiveness 
in the legislative processes, businessmen as 
a group, and individually, must become more 
active in politics. 

Of course, this will take time, devoted and 
capable leadership, and group effort, but I 
am convinced that the results will be well 
worth it. The very fact that people in gen- 
eral are apathetic presents an open door, for 
it means that a small group of dedicated, ac- 
tive individuals can exert great influence. 

Gentlemen, please let me stress the fact 
that this is a strictly nonpartisan matter, 
There are good Republicans and good Demo- 
crats, and by the same token there are bad 
Republicans and bad Democrats, but if he 
walks like a duck, acts like a duck, and asso- 
ciates with ducks, believe me, he is no lark, 
but a duck, and I personally deeply resent the 
politician. who wraps himself in the cloak of 
either party to get elected and then votes 
consistently for those measures which are 
direct highways to socialism and the welfare 
state. 

4. The invasion of the business field by 
Government. 

In recent years governmental agencies have 
more and more penetrated the field of com- 
petition with private industry, often illegally 
so. More than 700 Federal corporate enter- 
prises have been established. They absorb 
approximately one-half of our tax dollars; 
they have already taken over 40 percent of 
the land area and 20 percent of the indus- 
trial capacity of the Nation operating as in- 
terest-free, tax-free, often rent-free activities 
competing with every American, be he pro- 
ducer, retailer, or consumer. Public hous- 
ing, publicly owned and operated power- 
plants, publicly owned and operated business 
ventures of all classes are too numerous to 
catalog here. 

However, it has been reliably reported, with 
the figures to support it, that in the year 
1954, if the Government had refrained from 
business activities in which it had no right 
to be involved and which were carried on at 
a loss, without any sacrifice of funds for pub- 
lic defense or other necessary functions, no 
collection of income taxes would have been 
necessary, and there would have been a sub- 
stantial surplus to apply on the national 
debt. 

£ AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 


} 

And do not let anyone tell you that Gov- 
ernment operations in the field of business 
activities are not an expensive luxury as to 
cost. All that I have examined are most in- 
efficient, besides which, they pay no income 
taxes, no property taxes and use Govern- 
ment credit to secure money at low cost. 
This use of taxpayers’ money and Govern- 
ment credit to engage in business in competi- 
tion with private industry must be stopped 
if we are to remain a solvent country. Right 
here I would like to comment on the tend- 
ency of local governments and yes, let's face 
it, local businessmen, to run to Washington 
for financial ald for every local need. 

Not long ago we witnessed a convention of 
city mayors, the rallying cry of which, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports was—"On to 
Washington for more and bigger handouts.” 
May I be pardoned If I suggest that many of 
those who seek Federal funds for local proj- 
ects have in mind that, as collection of these 
funds does not directly hit the pocketbook 

jor the local citizens, they, the spenders, do 
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not have to account to these citizens for the 
manner of spending of this “Free manna 
from Heaven.“ 

To show the line of thinking of these free 
spenders, recently in Philadelphia, when 
asked in a hearing as to why actual costs of 
federally financed projects always went far 
beyond the originally proposed amount, the 
man responsible for spending the funds asked 
to be allowed to answer the question in pri- 
vate. When this privilege was denied, on the 
the stand he admitted, and I quote: There 
are a limited number of Federal dollars, and 
we like to get as many as possible. If we 
put our original applications for funds in at 
& low figure, we can get more projects author- 
ized and then can get them amended for 
higher costs a lot easier than if the actual 
cost was originally proposed.” ‘This, gentle- 
men, is not an Isolated case, but the method 
is practiced continuously. 

THE TAXPAYER PAYS 

This procedure often is defended on the 
theory that if we locally don't get those funds 
someone else will. I hope you will repeat to 
yourselves again and again the revealing ban- 
ner line carred by the Newport Harbor Press 
which I quote as follows: “The Government 
Has No Money Except What It Takes From 
the People.” 

And please remember two things about this 
money: First, the funds, after being collected 
from us all, must pass through ever- 
expanding governmental bureaus where a 
large share is used in high operating costs; 
and second, when the remaining portion 
finally gets back to the point of serving local 
need, in spite of vigorous denials by the 
bureaucratic agencies, it Is only with faroff 
governmental controls attached. Whenever 
Government enters any fleld of activity, that 
field then becomes a political battleground. 

5. The censorship of business through tax- 
ation and other controls, 

If I were to ask you, “What is the Federal 
Internal Revenue Service?" you would be 
correct if you answer, “It is the agency whose 
duty is to collect taxes, as provided in the 
revenue laws, passed by Congress.” Well, let 
me assure you that the Service is going 
far afield from that purpose. With very 
little reference to the laws as passed by 
Congress, it is daily making regulations as 
to what business may or may not do, and 
enforcing its edicts by its punitive power. 
Without doubt, today’s tangled web of cor- 
porate Income tax is a most serious retardant 
to business growth. 

Recently the Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that an electric company cannot deduct 
as an expense the cost of an institutional, 
educational advertising campaign which pre- 
sents the picture of public versus private 
power. In contrast to this ruling, the TVA, 
which itself is tax free, with your money, has 
been running full-page advertisements urg- 
ing favorable action on legislation affecting 
it at that very moment before Congress. 


MANY MYSTERIOUS RULES 


Internal Revenue Service also has ruled 
that the cost of literature opposing socialism 
issued by one of the country’s most 
professional organizations, the Association of 
American Physicians and Surgeons, is not an 
allowable deduction for tax purposes. 

Internal Revenue Service also has disal- 
lowed as an expense deduction the cost of a 
public relations advertising program placed 
over a 4-year period by the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. This advertising discussed the 
Bill of Rights, capitalism versus socialism, 
principles of taxation, and other matters on 
which the public so desperately needs to be 
informed. These examples are only a few 
of the many. I can refer you to the last 
paragraph in an editorial in a recent Wall 
Street Journal headed “Some Thoughts on 
Deception.” 

Previously, I mentioned the effect on busi- 
ness activity of the antitrust acts and regu- 
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latory commissions. For example, we have 
the devastating and destructive action 
against the Du Pont Co. and General Motors, 
against the companies experimenting with 
the new drugs, the proposed action against 
Ford Motor Co., all apparently being 
processed on the theory that to be big and to 
be efficient is not in the public interest. 
Without this efficiency, this overall know- 
how and this buying power for raw ma- 
terials, the price of a General Motors or Ford 
car would be out of reach of many who now 
enjoy them. 

These suits are only another indication of 
the antibusiness climate of our Government 
and the cost of defending them in mana- 
gerial and legal time and money is a serious 
drain on the shareholders of the company 
under attack. Some of these suits run for 
years with a most upsetting effect on all in- 
volved, and, gentlemen, in spite of some 
thinking in Washington and in labor unions, 
profits are not dishonorable, and there is 
nothing disgraceful about earning money to 
pay debts or dividends to owners, 

Of course, no one defends a deliberate law 
breaking combination in restraint of trade or 
an agreed price fixing scheme, but in the 
case of the electric companies such action 
was promptly and rightly punished by fines 
and jail sentences—not so the unions or the 
Government itself. 1 believe no one knows 
better than this group the multiplicity of 
Government controls often contradictory to 
each other and the cost of paperwork we are 
forced to do—much of which is filed away 
in expensive storage places but never used. 
Much of this redtape is deliberately designed 
to keep some bureaucrats on your payroll. 

Another glaring example of Government 
interference with business is its handling 
of the farm problem. I would like to quote 
from a recent publication of the American 
Institute for Economic Research: 

“Well might the American farmer ex- 
claim—‘God save me from my friends. I 
can take care of my enemies.“ The farmer's 
enemies—bugs, weeds, and weather—have 
but a limited power to harm, but the farm- 
er's so-called political friends have created 
a farm problem beyond the ability of any 
one farmer or all of them put together to 
solve. The farmer is no longer a free agent, 
but both he and the consumer are forced 
to support this intervention—which is but 
a phase of statism in its worst form, and the 
cost of it to the taxpayer is astronomical.” 

One of the serious results from the exces- 
sively lengthy term in office of one President 
and one party was the appointment of so 
many Federal judges indoctrinated with the 
so-called liberal philosophy. It would take 
more time than is allotted to me today to go 
into the matter of the trend of recent deci- 
sions of these judges and of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which, in usurp- 
ing powers never granted to them, have 
changed the Constitution by decree rather 
than by amendment, and have often changed 
prior decisions made by the same Court. 
These are dangerous tendencies and busi- 
nessmen must be alarmed about thera—if for 
no other reason than for the fact that they 
can never be sure as to when a procedure 
and method of doing business, previously 
established and approved, will be declared 


illegal. 
LEARN THE FACTS 

It is easy to criticize and find fault with 
things as they are, but I personally am not 
of a mind to let it go at that. I believe the 
basic requirement of the American citizen 
today is a willingness to learn the facts and 
to face them. If they do not like what they 
see, the one way to change it is to know the 
economic philosophy of the various candi- 
dates for office, and after the elections follow 
up campaign pledges and promises to see 
that they are kept. 

It has been sald a person cannot be called 
crazy for talking to himself but only when 
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he begins to talk back. Well, I must be 
crazy, for I not only ask myself what I as 
an individual can do about the prevailing 
conditions, but proceed to answer myself 
with a creed as follows: 

1, I will have constantly in mind that we 
are in a war between two systems: The one 
devoted to individual freedom and free en- 
terprise, the other devoted to making captive 
individuals in a slave state. 

2. I will make it my duty and my obliga- 
tion to educate myself as to what is going 
on and why. I will try to resist the tendency 
of the age which is to cultivate a sense of 
personal remoteness from the problems of 
politics and economics. 

3. I will vote for no individual, regardless 
of party affiliation for any office, from the 
highest to the lowest (not forgetting the 
important boards of education) until he has 
by definite and unequivocable statement 
made his position clear as to: 

(a) Where he stands with regard to restor- 
ing our constitutional government and in- 
dividual freedom and protecting the free 
enterprise system; and 

(b) Where he stands in the effort to get 
Government out of illegal competition with 
private industry. 

4. I will keep in close touch with my elect- 
ed representatives and continually encour- 
age them to resist surrender to the enemy. 
(By the way, how many of you take time to 
congratulate the men in Government when 
they have fostered a sound program, some- 
times to their detriment votewise?) 

5. I will never apo for our free enter- 
prise system but at every opportunity will 
preach the gospel of its preservation as I am 
attempting to do here today. 

6. I will serve where and when needed, in 
organizations and committees, to start edu- 
cational campaigns which may well develop 
into cleansing fires. 

Too often we hear people say: “I am only 
one small fish and my efforts are of no value.“ 

The Christopher Society has the follow- 
ing motto: “If everyone would light one can- 
dle, what a bright world this would be.” 1 
am sure many of you have seen this in op- 
eration in the Los Angeles Coliseum, when 
with the lights out, everyone present was 
asked to light a match at a given signal. 
One match is of no significance, but the 
whole group provides light to dim a hundred 
Olympic torches. 

To conclude, may I plead with you not to 
consider your individual efforts to no avail 
and remind you of the words of the English 
poet, John Donne, used by Ernest Heming- 
Way as a theme for his great novel, which I 
quote: “No man is an island unto itself en- 
tire, therefore, never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls—tt tolls for thee.” 


BIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES M. CRAWFORD 


Charles M. Crawford was born of parents 
of Irish descent in Pittsburgh, Pa, In the 
early 1900’s his parents joined the great “go 
West” movement, and with them he went to 
Greeley, Colo., where he attended grade and 
high school, graduating in 1907 from the 
Colorado State Normal High School in 
Greeley. 

After high school, he worked for 2 years 
in the accounting department of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., but feeling the need of 
More education, entered Carnegie Institute 
of Technology's Engineering School in Pitts- 
burgh. He was graduated with honors and 
a degree of bachelor of science in mechanical 
engineering. 

Always active in college affairs, he was 
President of both his freshman and senior 
Clases and captain of the track team in his 
senior year. He is a member of the Beta 
Theta Pi social fraternity and the Tau Beta 
Pi engineering honor fraternity. 

Coming to California in 1913 for what he 
thought was a short visit, he adopted it as a 
desirable place to live and in 1915 became 
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associated with property management de- 
partment of Torrance Marshall & Co., an ac- 
tive stock and bond house, and its affiliated 
companies and successors—all of which had 
extensive land and property holdings in Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino Counties. Al- 
though never engaged in housebuilding 
activities as such, he has been most active in 
the preparation of some 25,000 acres of land 
for subdivisions in home, commercial, and 
industrial use. 

Always interested in outdoor athletic ac- 
tivities, in the early 1920's he engaged in the 
raising and training of polo ponies and was 
an active playing member of the famous 
Uplifters polo teams for some years. During 
this same period he was the owner of the 
also famous Flying V Ranch near Tucson. 

In 1949, Mr. Crawford became general 
manager of Dominguez Estate Co. The pres- 
ent owners of the company have the unique 
distinction of being direct descendants of 
Juan Jose Dominguez, who was the original 
grantee of a 1784 Spanish land grant of some 
76,000 acres in the southwest portion of Los 
Angeles County, this being the first of such 
grants. The company is now actively en- 
gaged in development of its remaining lands. 

Mr. Crawford is an Episcopalian by faith, a 
conservative Republican by politics, and is 
devoted to preservation of an economic free 
enterprise system. 


Equal Employment Opportunity Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent newsletter of the Commission on 
Law and Social Action of the American 
Jewish Congress discussed H.R. 10144, 
the Federal equal employment oppor- 
tunity bill. The report is objective and 
fair, and I believe will be of interest to 
my colleagues: 

THe Roosevett FEPC BILL 


At long last there seems to be a reasonable 
prospect that Congress may enact a Federal 
fair employment practices act. The House 
Committee on Education and Labor reported 
such a bill sponsored by Representative 
JAMES ROOSEVELT of Los Angeles and there 
are indications that the Rules Committee 
will permit the measure to come to a vote 
in the House. For reasons which will be 
explained below, it seems to me that the 
measure may pass the House and has a rea- 
sonable likelihood of also passing the Senate. 

Obviously, in order to have any such pros- 
pect of enactment, Federal legislation must 
be different in some fundamental respect 
from the traditional type of fair employment 
practices act which has been proposed for 
many years past. There is such a funda- 
mental difference in the present bill which 
now carries the title “Federal Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Act.“ This difference 
lies in the fact that the five-man commis- 
sion to set up to administer the law is given 
no power to make any determination that 
its provisions against discrimination and 
segregation have been violated. On the con- 
trary, the commission is limited to investiga- 
tion and conciliation and, if these fall, to 
bringing sult in the U.S, district courts to 
secure an injunction against the continu- 
ance of the alleged illegal practices. In the 
alternative, the commission may permit the 
Individual aggrieved to bring such suit in 
the Federal court directly on his own behalf. 
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To persons unfamiliar with the history of 
the development of Federal administrative 
law, this departure from the traditional pro- 
cedures may seem to be of no great signifi- 
cance. However, one of the fundamental 
struggles between liberal and conservative 
forces in the entire area of governmental 
regulation has been over the issue of whether 
independent administrative bodies shall have 
the responsibility for determining the facts 
and shaping of the remedy, with subsequent 
court review limited to whether there was 
any evidence to support the administrative 
finding and whether the remedy is arbi- 
trary. Many conservatives may, therefore, 
vote in favor of the Roosevelt bill in the hope 
that it will serve as a precedent for stripping 
other administrative bodies of their present 
powers and relegating them to sult in the 
Federal courts. 

The main opposition to any Federal em- 
ployment practices act has, of course, been 
the opposition of southern Congressmen. 
It may be that their opposition will be 
lessened by the provision for judicial en- 
forcement rather than administrative en- 
forcement since, they are quite aware of 
the extreme conservatism of most US. 
district judges in the Southern States to 
the ending of discrimination and segrega- 
tion by Federal action. The “all deliberate 
speed —or rather the lack of speed—typical 
of most U.S. district courts in the South 
in implementing the Supreme Court's 
decision in the school desegregation cases 
may encourage southerners to believe and/ 
or hope that the same reception will be given 
to a statutory mandate against segregation 
and discrimination. 

It seems to me doubtful that the Repub- 
lican Party is likely to take anything like 
a unified position in opposition to a measure 
of this character. Particularly this is so 
since it would, in my judgment, end for a 
generation any hope for attracting any con- 
siderable number of Negroes to the support 
of Republican candidates. Employment is 
a “bread and butter” issue and it is prin- 
cipally on that ground that in my opinion, 
during the past three decades an overwhelm- _ 
ing shift has occurred in the pattern of 
Negro voting which, until then, was pre- 
dominantly Republican. S 

Since the bill covers not only employers 
and employment agencies, but also labor 
unions, it will be interesting to observe 
what position the labor unions take on the 
measure. It would certainly be a strange 
spectacle if labor unions were to find them- 
selves as bedfellows of southern Democrats. 
This is not out of the question since the 
bill specifically seeks to strike at several 
notoriously discriminatory practices of a 
number of major international unions, 
Among these are the maintenance of segre- 
gated locals, separate seniority lists (with 
extremely limited promotional possibilities 
in the categories for Negro employees) and 
apprenticeship and other training programs 
which virtually exclude Negroes. Such ex- 
clusion is increasingly serious in these days 
of increasing automation and tends to doom 
Negroes to unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, 

Despite the limitations of the bill on en- 
forcement, it would, in my opinion, represent 
a giant step forward in dealing with one of 
the two major evils of American society, 
the other being the denial of the franchise 
to the Negro, It may be overly optimistic 
on my part to believe that Federal Judges 
in the South will not have the same reluc- 
tance to end employment discrimination as 
they have shown toward ending school segre- 
gation. For one thing, schools involve chil- 
dren and employment involves adults. Even 
if this optimism is disproved by experience, 
the bill would, it seems to me, represent a 
major breakthrough in its validation of the 
principle of the propriety of intervention by 
the Federal Government. If the system of 
judicial enforcement proves inadequate, the 
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inevitable next step will be the creation of 
a commission with the conventional powers 
of other administrative bodies. 

The fear that enactment of the bill would 
open the door to repressive legislation in 
other fields of Federal regulation seems to 
me to be doctrinaire and unrealistic. There 
are strong forces which will exert pressure 
against such developments. Besides, the 
stakes involved in those struggles are, in 
my judgment, minor as compared with the 
issue of emancipation of 20 million people, 
half of whom still reside in the Southern 
and border States where only Federal legisla- 
tion can give them any hope of equal em- 

oyment opportunities. 

* its present form, the bill authorizes 
action by the commission on the vote of as 
few as two of the five members. Only an 
absolute majority may prevent the commis- 
sion from proceeding to the courts if con- 
ciliation efforts fail, Moreover, any single 
member of the commission can, in any event, 
authorize an aggrieved individual to bring 
suit on his own behalf even though the 
commission itself declines to do 80. 

The bill covers all private employment 
where as many as 25 employees are involved, 
except during the first year when the cov- 
erage is limited to employers with 100 em- 
ployees, and the second year when it applies 
only to persons employing 50 employees. 
These exemptions, in my opinion, are of no 
real economic si; ce. 

Employment agencies are also broadly in- 
cluded, except that agencies of the United 
States or of any State or municipality are 
excluded. On the other hand, specifically 
covered are the U.S. Employment Service 
and the systems of State and local services 
receiving Federal assistance. These federally 
assisted services are, of course, the most 
significant and, In many States, the most 
consistent violators of the principle of non- 
discrimination. 

The Commission established by the bill 
would have the right to refrain from acting 
in those States where effective State laws 
exist and in such instances no individual 
would be entitled to bring suit under the 
Federal statute. This provision is manifestly 
reasonable and eminently desirable since it 
will entitle the Federal Commission to con- 
centrate on those areas which have no fair 
employment practices law. 

The Commission would have no express 
jurisdiction over discrimination within the 
Federal establishment. On the other hand, 
the bill authorizes and directs the President 
to take such action in that area as is neces- 
sary to insure equal employment opportun- 
ities for Federal employees. This provision 
would certainly entitle the President to util- 
ize the Commission for the purpose of con- 
ducting investigations and holding hearings 
with respect to discrimination within the 
Federal establishment. On the basis of any 
report by the Commission in such a case, 
the President could, by executive action, put 
an end to any discrimination found and 
there is, obviously, no reason why provision 
need be made for invoking the aid of the 
courts in such cases. 

Thus far it could be assumed from what 
has been written above that the bill deals 
only with segregation and discrimination on 
account of race, religion, color, national 
origin or ancestry. In fact, however, the bill 

further and prohibits discrimination on 
account of age unless the reasonable de- 
mands of the position require such age dis- 
tinction. 

If enacted without substantial change from 
its present form, the bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative JAMES Roosevett will constitute 
a landmark in American history. It is emi- 
nently appropriate that so fundamental a 
piece of legislation should bear the name 

Roosevelt. 
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Operation Baptism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the April 
1962 issue of the Ladies Home Journal 
contains a stirring and dramatic account 
of the humane effort on the part of the 
present ruler of the Catholic Church, 
then known as Msgr. Angelo Roncalli, to 
save some of the Jewish men, women and 
children facing Nazi extermination in 
Hungary during World War II. 

The article is written by my dear 
friend, Ira Hirschmann, who was at the 
time stationed in Turkey as the repre- 
sentative of the U.S. War Refugee Board 
with the rank of Ambassador. His role 
in saving many Jews from Europe via 
Turkey and later bringing them to Pal- 
estine is well known and is one of the 
most humane and dramatic chapters of 
the war years. 

In the article referred to above, Am- 
bassador Hirschmann relates a most in- 
teresting incident how he approached 
Monsignor Roncalli in 1944, who was 
then the Apostolic Delegate of the Vat- 
ican in the Middle East stationed in 
Turkey, for help in saving as many of 
these Jews as can be brought out from 
Hungary. The problem was how to do 
it. Monsignor Roncalli suggested that 
since the Nazis have been honoring bap- 
tismal certificates and allowing those 
possessing such certificates to leave 
Hungary, perhaps this could be a way 
out for many Jews. Mr. Hirschmann re- 
lates that Monsignor Roncalli offered to 
provide such certificates on a large scale 
and that later it would be up to these 
people themselves to decide whether they 
would wish to remain in the church or 
go their way. 

Thus came about “Operation Baptism” 
under the auspices of the Catholic 
Church whereby thousands of Hungar- 
jan Jews succeeded in escaping from 
certain death. All of this was made 
possible through the merciful interven- 
tion of a man, then almost unknown, 
but today loved and revered by hundreds 
of millions of people all over the world. 
Monsignor Roncalli is today Pope John 
XXIII. His noble deed, as detailed by 
Mr. Hirschmann, is unquestionably an 
unparalleled example of compassion in a 
period when the world had practically 
ees its appreciation and value of human 
ives. 

Mr. FHirschmann's heart-warming 
story demonstrates how one great man 
utilized his religious privileges and influ- 
ence to rescue thousands of persecuted 
human beings, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were of another faith. At this 
time of the year, as we approach the 
holy Easter-Passover season which has 
s0 much meaning to both Christians and 
Jews, it is worth recalling this incident 
as cogent proof that compassion and 
brotherhood can provide answers to hu- 
man suffering when humanity cries out 
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aloud. The cry from the depths was 
heard by a man of destiny. Today he 
sits on the throne of St. Peter. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert 
the article by Ira Hirschmann into the 
ReEcorp and I urge all my colleagues to 
read it: 

ONE Max's HUMANITY 
(By Ira Hirschmann) 

The woman on my right was engrossed in 
sprightly table talk with the man on her 
right. 

We had been introduced as we sat down to 
dinner, but her name had escaped me in the 
wave of chatter and the shuffling of chairs, 
I did quickly notice, however, the evident 
modishness of her dress and the smartness of 
her grooming. “Chic” was the word, and to 
a middle-aged romantic she was immediately 
designated as a continental. 

I had no desire to eavesdrop, but snatches 
of her conversation reached me, disconnected 
words and phrases which despite their vague- 
ness suddenly interested me. There was 
something in the way she flattened certain 
vowels and thickened her consonants which 
hinted at an accent that seemed to have 
meaning to me. 

When, finally, she turned toward me, I 
reintroduced myself and put the question: 
“Are you from Europe?” 

She laughed at the naivete of my question 
and answered, “Couldn't you tell by my 
accent? I'm from Hungary, from Budapest.“ 

“Were you there during the war?" I asked. 

“Oh, yes, for most of it.” 

I remarked that I knew something of the 
hardships suffered by the people there at 
that critical time, adding, “Especially the 
Jews.” 

By this time our conversation was no 
longer the typical chatter one exchanges with 
dinner partners. Her face clouded over with 
an expression close to pain as she quietly told 
me, “I should know. I was one of them.“ 

“But you did get out before the end?“ 

“Yes,” she said after a moment's hesitation. 
“Yes, I got out, at the last moment, But if 
I hadn't been baptized that night, in a bomb 
shelter, I might not be here today, talking to 
you.” 

The words were simply said, but the im- 
pact struck me with more force than she 
could have expected. In that moment I was 
transported as if in a filmed flashback to an- 
other period, years earlier and thousands of 
miles away. 

I was aboard a tiny excursion boat on the 
Sea of Marmora which separates the Aegean 
and Black Seas and is practically landlocked 
by the two halves of Turkey. It was late in 
the summer of 1944; my companion was 
Gilbert Simond, the International Red Cross 
representative in Turkey and we were on our 
way to the tiny island of Biuyacada to see 
Msgr, Angelo Roncalli, the Apostolic Delegate 
of the Vatican in the Middle East. 

At that time I was serving as a special en- 
voy for the War Refugee Board, which had 
been established by President Roosevelt with 
the express purpose of saving lives wherever 
and whenever possible. My personal mis- 
sion was to extricate refugees from the 
Balkans. 

In the months that I had been in Turkey, 
we had been able to force the closing of the 
concentration camp at Transnistria in Ru- 
mania. Ships of all sizes and descriptions 
were leaving the Black Sea port of Costanza, 
loaded with people fleeing to escape the fate 
suffered by so many others—being driven, in 
turn, into ghettos, concentration camps, and 
finally the extermination centers. And*the 
flow of these refugees across Turkey and 
Syria to safety in Palestine had grown to siz- 
able proportions. 

But all of us concerned with saving the 
remnants of European Jewry were horrified 
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and frustrated by the news that was leaking 
out of Hungary. The reports that came to 
us from underground sources would have 
been unbelievable if we had not by that time 
learned at first hand of the actual existence 
of the gas chambers, the crematoria and the 
other implements of Hitler's savage and un- 
relenting war against the Jews. 

We learned that the Nazis, under the per- 
sonal direction of the infamous Adolph Eich- 
mann, goaded by the knowledge that the 
tides of the war were racing against them, 
were determined to complete their grisly task 
of extermination, their “final solution to the 
Jewish problem.” They sought to accom- 
plish in weeks in Hungary what had taken 
years in Germany, Austria, Poland, and the 
rest. 

The statistics of the charnel house tell 
their own tragic story. From April 10, 1944, 
to June 28 of the same year, 516,075 Jews of 
all ages had been transported from Hungary 
to Auschwitz and systematically slaughtered. 
In slightly more than two months all Hun- 
Gary outside of Budapest had been rendered 
“Judenrein"—free of Jews—the most devas- 
tating mass annihilation in the history of 
mankind, N 

We didn't know all the grim statistics 
then, but we did know that the time for res- 
cue had shrunk to a few precious weeks. 
Something drastic had to be done immedi- 
ately to save the Jewish population of a Bu- 
dapest, approximately a quarter of a million 
terrified and helpless men, women, and 
children. 

In desperation I turned to Gilbert Simond. 
a man of great good will who had been in- 
strumental in the savings of thousands of 
lives. Simon was an influential Catholic 
layman, and I begged him to prevail upon his 
friends in the church to help us in the name 
of humanity. He suggested that we see Mon- 
signor Roncalli and arranged a meeting. 

The home of the Pope's highest emissary 
in the Middle East was a spacious old house 
sitting high atop a hill. Hidden from below 
by lush foliage, it nevertheless afforded a 
stunning view of the sea in all directions. 
Immediately on our arrival on the island, we 
had been ushered into a well-appointed room 
where we waited for Monsignor Roncalil. 

After a brief wait, he entered, a short ro- 
tund man whose good humor was immedi- 
ately evident in his eyes, twinkling under 
his black skullcap, Warmly and graciously, 
he welcomed us in Italian, bidding us be 
seated, As we did so, I offered a silent prayer 
of thanks for the Italian I had learned some 
years back; it established an easy contact be- 
tween us. 

Once Simond and I were comfortably set- 
tled, our host turned to a small cupboard 
from which he took a bottle of red wine. 
After admiring its color, he poured out three 
glasses and insisted upon drinking to our 
health. Anxious about my mission, I dis- 
creetly tried to introduce the reason for my 
visit. But Monsignor Roncalli brushed me 
aside, saying, “That will come later. First we 
Must enjoy the view, the conversation, and 
the wine.” 

His personality was so radiant and his con- 
Viviality so genuine that I was warmed by 
his spirit and for the moment let the pur- 
Pose of my presence escape me. In fact, it 
wasn't until the dregs of a second bottle had 
been downed that he would permit any 
thought of practical discussion, Then, sud- 
denly, he announced, “Dunque, cominciamo 
* * now, let us begin.” 

or Roncalli listened intently as I 
outlined the perilous plight of the Jews in 
Hungary. I cited the meager statistics avail- 
able to me and repeated several of the eye- 
Witness accounts I had received from under- 
ground operatives. Then he pulled his chair 
Closer and quietly asked, Do you have any 
Contact with people in Hungary who will co- 
operate?“ 
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After my affirmative reply, he hesitated a 
few moments before asking, “Do you think 
the Jews there would be willing to undergo 
baptism ceremonies?” 

Not prepared for this suggestion, I equivo- 
cated a bit and said that I could only guess 
or assume that if it meant saving their lives, 
they would be ready to do so gratefully. I 
added, “I know what I would do.“ 

He went on to say that he had reason to 
believe that some baptismal certificates had 
already been issued by nuns to Hungarian 
Jews, The Nazis had recognized these as cre- 
dentials and had permitted their holders to 
leave the country. 

We agreed that he would communicate 
with his representatives in Hungary and that 
I would get in touch with our underground 
connections to arrange for either large-scale 
baptism of Jews or, at least, certificates to be 
issued to women and children, It would be 
up to those who were baptized to decide later 
whether they would wish to remain in the 
church or go their way. 

The proposal and agreement had been 
accomplished in what seemed like a few 
minutes. It was clear to me that Monsignor 
Roncalli had considered this plan before my 
arrival and that he had created an atmos- 
phere in which to test my credentials, my 
discretion, and my ability to put the opera- 
tion into effect practicaliy. I had no doubt 
that the wheel would soon be set in motion 
in Hungary for “Operation Baptism” under 
the auspices and with the mercy of the Cath- 
olle Church. 

Simond and I were silent as we sailed back 
to Istanbul in the little ferryboat. Some- 
how we were awed by the scope and direc- 
tion of the events of the afternoon, arrived 
at so simply and without inhibition, but so 
heavy with possibilities. In our silence, each 
of us was taking stock of the implications 
of our compact. We were approaching twi- 
light, and as our little steamer skimmed over 
the water the lengthening shadows stretched 
ahead like moving phantoms. Could this be 
a portent of the lifting of a curtain to re- 
veal a new freedom for those whose lives 
depended on our help? 

Try as I may, I have not been able to 
ascertain exactly how many Hungarian Jews 
were saved or had their lives made easier 
with those baptismal certificates. They must 
number in the thousands. And all this 
thanks to the compassionate intervention of 
the benevolent Apostolic Delegate to the 
Middle East. 

No other personality I met during those 
troubled times in Turkey had more sharply 
etched himself into my memory. How often 
I have recalled our meeting and remembered 
his warmth, dynamism, and sympathy. It 
was not within the purview of his pastoral 
duties to be involved in the rescue of Jews. 
His action was proof of his humane concern 
for the welfare of all people. 

Is it any wonder that I was moved to tears 
when in 1958 I read the headlines which 
announced to the world that Angelo Roncalli 
had been elected the ruler of the Catholic 
Church and was from that date to be known 
as Pope John XXIII? 


* 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 
Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following report: 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Brucr ALGER, Fifth District 
of Texas, April 7, 1962) 

The second supplemental appropriation 
passed with House membership refusing to 
go on record (not enough Members arose to 
support the demand for a record vote). 
Earlier, on a motion to recommit, the bill 
failed 235 to 153. I voted to recommit to 
limit the U.S, portion of the United Nations 
payment. It seems wrong to me for us to 
pay $25 million toward the Katanga-Congo 
dispute, when other nations are falling to 
do their part. For that matter, the time ts 
long overdue when each nation should bear 
the same share as every other or those, Hke 
the United States, contributing more should 
have a larger vote percentage to match their 
contribution. Asin the U.S. income tax, so in 
the United Nations—the Communist doc- 
trine is followed from each according to 
ability to pay, to each according to his needs, 
So we continue to belittle success and 
achievement and agrandize inability, a sure 
way to stultify the accomplishment of a 
world of self-respecting and respectful neigh- 
bors. Freeloaders, do-gooders, something- 
for-nothingers, are part of this pattern, 
hardly a sound basis for a realistic world 
of hard knocks, The appropriation bill, 
totaling $431.8 million, highlighted again our 
worsening fiscal position, As the Kennedy 
spending demands grow the deficit increases, 
and now we learn the gross national product 
and tax income will be less than anticipated. 
The deficit widens even more. 

The Peace Corps amendment, asking Con- 
gress to up the next year's expense from the 
earlier request of $40 to $64 million, passed 
316 to 70 although many Members felt the 
program too new for accurate evaluation and 
increase. It appears that Government is 
moving into private missionary efforts, in- 
cluding YMCA, YWCA, and others. At the 
outset few realize the ultimate domination 
of Government when participating in joint 
projects. In this instance, private and reli- 
gious missionary work will be replaced. Few, 
if any, know where the Peace Corps is going. 
Many Members, even proponents, agree the 
foreign aid program is long overdue a general 
review, and overhauling. The buildup for its 
continuation and expansion is beginning. 

President Goulart, of Brazil, proved again 
the adage “the best defense is a good offense.” 
Instead of apologizing or defending the 
expropriation of American Industry he pro- 
claimed that other property will be taken 
and paid for, if, as, and when he sees fit. 
For this, the United States wined and dined 
him and gave him the key to the Treasury. 
Apparently, he will get 6100 million or more 
as a gift, Castro's success has undermined 
U.S. prestige and property throughout this 
hemisphere, until every Latin American 
nation Is further prey now to Communists 
and anti-U.S. sentiment. We now further 
ald and abet our demise by lauding the 
expropriators and rewarding them by grants 
of money. It's almost too fantastic to be 
believable and some say Mr. Kennedy's pop- 
ularity is greater than ever. Meanwhile, 
Cuba is arming militarily with Russian 
planes, tanks, and artillery. The United 
States complacently rests easy 90 miles 
away. Ninety miles is no missile gap. And 
the Monroe Doctrine is dead. 

A public works pump priming $600 million 
to help unemployment has been asked by the 
President even as Co is asked to con- 
sider a $2 billion standby fund to combat 
future recessions. The pump priming fail- 
ures of the past have taught this adminis- 
tration little, it seems. Public works proj- 
ects fail since the unemployed are not in 
these areas, by trade or geographically and 
worse yet, recessions are encouraged by the 
tax take of the Federal Government 3 
taxpayer to pay for these projects. 
the pe poe coming from? is still the appro- 
priate question. 
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Floor debate on the administration's prop- 
eganda to support legislation asked of Con- 
gress brought to light shocking power plays 
by the President and his lieutenants. Not 
only is the taxpayers’ money spent incor- 
rectly for this purpose, but the propaganda 
is false and misleading. The administration 
admits (p. 5462 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 
4) distributing material widely to explain 
and support the legislative requests. In 
debate I pointed out the State Department's 
pamphlet widely distributed called, Together 
We Grow Strong, which says that U.S. auto 
industry could not exist without oil from 
Kuwait. Other equally fallacious representa- 
tions about world trade are being distributed 
to accompany our present consideration of 
the Trade Expansion Act. It is becoming 
quite apparent that administration claims 
of a freer trade bill are absolutely misleading 
and erroneous. 

Muzzling of the press is a danger today, 
greater than ever before. The portrayal of 
this situation in the US. News & World 
Report, April 9 issue, is a real eye opener. 
The title “The Kennedy Image, How It’s 
Built,” could be reentitled, A Dictator’s 
Demands of the News Media.” Here again, 
the naive idealistic average citizen who 
thinks “it can't happen here” is unaware 
of the real danger, it seems to me. When 
a news reporter is threatened or punished 
by being denied news material because he 
failed earlier to depict the President as he 
wished to be depicted, news control is com- 
plete. The problem today is now one of 
both sides of the Issues getting through to 
the people. When you realize that the liberal 
or radical side, such as Keynesian economics, 
Fabian socialism, communism, the ADA 
views, and labor leader's legislative observa- 
tions, do get complete coverage you can 
estimate the brainwash of our people. Un- 
fortunately, there are too few conservative 
Media, writers and commentators. 

The imbalance of the professional staffs 
of the House committees which are loaded 
with Democratic appointees poses a serious 
threat to good government and proper repre- 
sentation of all the people. This week I 
introduced a resolution, House Resolution 
588, to insure that the minority party is 
given adequate staff help on all House com- 

mittees. House committees figures have 
been collected to show that staff members 
responsible to the Democrats total 462 while 
only 39 staff members on House committees 
are responsible to the Republicans. 


Positive Proof Needed 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr, TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
leading Anglo-Jewish newspapers in 
Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Jewish 
‘Times, published an interesting head edi- 
torial in its March 30, 1962 issue, urging 
the selection of Philadelphia as the per- 
manent national headquarters for the 
American Jewish Historical Society. 

Since delegates from nearly every State 
in the country came to Philadelphia to 
attend the annual meeting last weekend, 
they may have occasion to report to their 
Congressmen on the remarkable changes 
and progress made in our great city. 
Therefore I include herewith the Times 
editorial, which develops further the idea 
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that the Philadelphia site would be ad- 
vantageous for the library-museum for 
historic American Judaica: 

POSITIVE Proor NEEDED 


Delegates from nearly every State in the 
country will be coming to Philadelphia this 
weekend to attend the annual meeting of 
the American Jewish Historical Society. It 
is fitting that the convention should be held 
in this city, for it was here that the society, 
which is dedicated to fostering interest in 
and the study of the historical contributions 
of Jewry to American life, was founded in 
Philadelphia in 1892. 

While Sunday night’s dinner will be a for- 
mal affair and with a special invited guest 
list, Philadelphia Jewry should still make an 
effort to stop into the American Philosophi- 
cal Society Headquarters at Fifth and Chest- 
nut Streets to listen to the foremost Jewish 
historians of our country during the con- 
ference sessions Sunday morning and after- 
noon and Monday. A variety of subjects 
will be discussed centered on historiography, 
Philadelphia history, biography and gen- 


ealogy. 

Interest on the part of visitors could very 
well be the indication that Philadelphia 
should be the site of the American Jewish 
Historical Society’s permanent national head- 
quarters. At present the society is consid- 
ering a request that it locate its library- 
museum for historic American Judaica in 
Philadelphia. It is also considering possible 
sites in New York City and Cincinnati, Let 
us prove that Philadelphia is the proper and 
justifiable location. 


Freedom To Pray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present to your attention 
and the attention of all the other Mem- 
bers of this great legislative body, and 
any others who read the text thereof, a 
feature editorial appearing in the Wash- 
1 7 — Evening Star on Thursday, April 

As the editorial closes, its last sen- 
tence: Legalisms to one side, we don't 
understand them because we can't see 
how petitioning a divine providence vio- 
lates the first amendment,” is manifestly 
one in which every thinking American 
citizen must be interested and concerned. 
The editorial follows: 

FREEDOM To Pray 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” 

This simple little prayer, which has been 
recommended by the New York Board of 
Regents for use in public schools throughout 
the State, is now the subject of a great de- 
bate, so to speak, in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

This is so because a handful of persons— 
five parents with children in one of the 
schools of New Hyde Park, Long Island—are 
suing to have the prayer declared unconsti- 
tutional. They themselves want no part 
of it, and even though virtually all their 
fellow New Yorkers may be quite happy, and 
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even anxious, to have their own offspring 
recite it each morning in class, the suers are 
determined to impose their will, and our 
highest tribunal is letting them have their 
say—which is as It should be. 

Yet it all seems to us to be a rather bleak 
business in terms of the free mind, the 
human spirit and the majority’s right to 
pray, if it wishes to do so, despite a tiny 
minority’s objection. As in the McCollum 
case, for example, why should our Supreme 
Court have ruled—as it did, in effect, in 
1948—that a single atheist is entitled not 
merely to practice athelsm, but also to pre- 
vent believers from holding certain types of 
released-time religious instruction in our 
public schools? And why should this hap- 
pen in a land whose founders thought it 
rather important to have faith in God? 

The Mayflower Compact of 1620 begins, 
for example, with these words: “In the 
name of God, Amen.” And the Philadelphia 
Congress historic declaration of 1775 is 
studded with such phrases as “the Divine 
Author of our existence,” “a reverence for 
our great Creator,” “before God,” and “the 
supreme and impartial Judge and Ruler of 
the universe.” And our Declaration of In- 
dependence, of course, speaks of “Nature's 
God,” and of people being “endowed by their 
Creator," and of placing “a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence.” And 
here are some pertinent words from George 
Washington's Farewell Address: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, Religion and 
Morality are indispensable supports.—In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of Patri- 
otism, who should labour to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of Men and 
Citizens.—The mere Politician, equally with 
the pious man ought to respect and to 
cherish them.—A volume could not trace 
all their connections with private and pub- 
lic felicity. Let it stmply be asked where is 
the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths, which are the instruments 
of inyestigation in Ceurts of Justice? And 
let us with caution indulge the supposition. 
that morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure; reason, and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national mor- 
ality can prevail in exelusion of religious 
principle.” 

Clearly, regardless of how the Supreme 
Court may decide on New York's prayers, our 
country has a strong religious basis in his- 
tory and tradition, Until recent years the 
concept of God and the validity of prayer 
have not been seriously challenged in Amer- 
ica, but now we have all sorts of militant 
people who think otherwise. to 
one side, we don’t understand them because 
we can't see how petitioning a divine prov- 
idence violates the first amendment. 


Address of Vice Admiral Edward C. 
Holden, Jr:, U.S. Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention and to the 


attention of our colleagues the arresting 
remarks of Vice Adm. Edward C, Holden, 
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Jr., U.S. Navy, retired, which he delivered 
recently at the 28th Annual Regional 
Safety and Fire Conference in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. In my mind, his observations 
and conclusions are well worthy of our 
serious consideration: 
Tre Art, SCIENCE, AND HUMANITIES OF 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


(Address by Vice Adm. Edward C. Holden, 
Jr. U.S. Navy, retired) 

This safety conference is indicative of the 
fact that creative minds are anxious to reach 
a more constructive and effective approach to 
the safety problems confronting industry. 

This leads us to the question: “What is 
industry?” According to Webster's diction- 
ary, industry is denoted as: steady applica- 
tion to business or labor; productive labor; 
an industrial art; a particular branch of work 
or trade. 

Industrialism is defined as: a state of so- 
ciety marked by the predominance of indus- 
trial pursuits; the system or mode of living 
founded upon industrial occupations; the 
social organization depending upon industry 
for its well-being. 

Why is it necessary to ask this question? 
The answer is simple. Many people do not 
realize that industry is not management 
alone; it is composed of both management 
and labor, This concept is of the essence in 
the safety program of the Maritime Safety 
Foundation—a joint management-labor re- 
lationship for safety. It is productive man- 
agement and labor combined to promote the 
industrial art for accident prevention. It 
represents a system or mode of living 
founded upon industrial occupations; the 
social organization depending upon industry 
for its well-being. The word social is too 
often confused with socialism. Nothing is 
further from the truth as I shall point out 
in giving the history of the social contract in 
the evolution of human society. It will be 
seen that avoidance of this contract has led 
to State and Federal regulations and to the 
further extension from time to time of Gov- 
ernment controls over management. For ex- 
ample, the recent “Safety and Health Regula- 
tions for the Stevedoring and Ship Repair- 
ing Industries.“ 

The unremitting increase in the frequency 
and severity of maritime industrial accidents 
On a nationwide basis since 1947 bears dra- 
matic evidence to the fact that the maritime 
industries are paying approximately $150 
Million per annum for insurance protection. 
This colossal cost is pure economic waste. 
Human suffering and property damage are 
thereby weighed in the balance, It is en- 
couraging to note that this safety conference 
is striving to solve these problems in a volun- 
tary manner exemplifying the spirit of free 
enterprise at work for the common good. 

In view of the astronomical cost of acci- 
dents in the maritime industries, it is crystal 
Clear that improvements are in order. The 
unilateral approach by industry to the safety 
Problem has not curbed the upward cost 
surge to the stratosphere where it is in orbit. 

The lack of balance and equilibrium in 
Safety matters is largely due to a lack of 
Knowledge and understanding of the true 
fundamental of safety and social organiza- 
tion in a rapidly changing world. The social 
evolution necessitates an immediate reevalu- 
ation of company policies particularly as to 
the importance of man in the industrial ma- 
Chinery, There should be no conflict of 
interest in the field of maritime safety. 

Based on industry's unsatisfactory safety 
record since 1947 and its retarded develop- 
ment for progress, the Maritime Safety 
Foundation was constituted to assist the 
Maritime industries to meet the safety chal- 
lenge head on in a completely realistic man- 
ner, Therefore, it rejects the old “unilat- 
eral” approach by industry to the safety 
Problem as being ineffective and obsolete for 
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all practical purposes. A true, modern, ef- 
fective and productive “bilateral"—a hori- 
zontal approach is substituted for the ver- 
tical. In this respect, it encompasses a joint 
management-labor system for the practical 
realization of a total safety concept. It also 
aims to promote better public and industrial 
relations, all of which is in the public 
interest. 

The Maritime Safety Foundation recog- 
nizes and cooperates with all established 
safety organizations. It encourages the vol- 
untary development of ingenuity and cre- 
ativity of mind and action throughout each 
and every level of management and labor for 
the attainment of the safety idea. Con- 
structive, unified thought and action sup- 
plants inertia and the status quo. It re- 
leases inhibited thinking and shows how to 
get the safety idea through to the workers. 
The cooperation of labor for safety is a mile- 
stone in safety progress. Labor is vitally 
interested because its workers are the ones 
who are getting killed or injured. Partici- 
pation in this joint safety endeavor promotes 
respect, confidence, and teamwork for the 
common good. 

All of which leads us to the $64,000 ques- 
tion: “Do you have a modern safety scale 
for measuring the weight, balance, and equi- 
librium of your management policies and of 
your safety program by means of a Joint 
management-labor system? 

If you do not, then a scientific analysis 
and reevaluation of your management proc- 
esses will enable you, among other things, 
to organize for receptiveness to new ideas 
for development; how to become informed 
as to key factors that signal time to change; 
how to create a new spirit for safety and 
productive efficlency in operations; how to 
cope with human factors; how to get the 
facts you need for decisionmaking; how to 
measure results against goals; how to spot- 
light danger areas; how to prevent 
ment breakdowns for safety; how to teach 
management skills for safety; how to correct 
dangerous thinking errors; how to eliminate 
the resistance factor in key spots; how to 
promote a more healthy business and work 
attitude; and how to understand and use 
these valuable tools in your business deci- 
sions. 

In these matters the Maritime Safety 
Foundation can be of great service. Many 
organizational difficulties are avoidable. A 
charting of the reefs, shoals, currents, and 
eddies in an organization will enable the 
analyst to plot an intelligent course, steer- 
ing around known hazards, and preparing 
well in advance for those which lurk in the 
dark recesses of human minds at each level 
in an organization. If you really desire im- 
provements, you will reduce expenses and 
save money by looking at what you are not 
doing. 

Then, too, you may find that organiza- 
tional deficiencies or obsolescence may be 
due to a failure along the line to understand 
the meaning of the social contract and the 
moral obligations imposed on management 
for the benefit and safety of the members 
of the evolutionary human society in which 
we live and work, Perhaps you are unaware 
of the principles of the social contract. Its 
practical application will create a new image 
of management and labor for unity in acci- 
dent prevention. 

In this connection, it is suggested that we 
should Instinctively view life as a dichot- 
omy—a pulling and hauling, two forces in 
balance, an equilibrium that produces re- 
sults. Indecision in this matter invariably 
creates conflicts and tensions. Things get 
out of balance. Joint management-labor 
systems for safety give balance and equi- 
librium throughout the industrial complex. 
The optimum of safety can be attained by 
all forces— ent and labor—joining 
hands in a new spirit of understanding and 
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good will for the common good and well- 
being of all concerned. Good faith is the 
key to every human endeavor. Strong lead- 
ership will keep company safety policies and 
programs on a true course. All efforts must 
be sincere and enthusiastic. There is no sub- 
stitute for honesty in the direction of man- 
agement and labor in human affairs. 

We hear much of moral values—human 
values—economic values—et cetera. All of 
these values will be sustained if something 
Is told about their background in the de- 
velopment of human society. In the hope 
of creating a new climate for receptiveness 
of these values for both management and 
labor, I shall give a brief history thereof, 
LITTLE KNOWN FACTS RELATIVE TO THE DEVELOP- 

MENT OF HUMAN SOCIETY AND THE EVOLU- 

TION OF THE SOCIAL CONTRACT AS A BASIS FOR 

EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 

TION OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


In the conflict which seems to exist in cer- 
tain areas between negative and positive 
minds for the effective organization and ad- 
ministration of modern accident prevention 
techniques, it is thought that the path we 
pursue for safety will be the more valiantly 
and the more wisely traversed if we hold 
in true social perspective the purposes of our 
efforts based on moral, human, and economic 
values. e 

In 1762, Jean Jacques Rousseau wrote wha 
he called “The Social Contract,” a study of 
human relations in a human society. In 
substance, it related the transition from 
primative human relations to the recogni- 
tion of human values in a changing world. 

Prof. Julius Stone, who, in referring to 
Cairn's work, The Theory of Legal Science” 
says of the social contract: 

“Social control in its widest sense, in- 
cludes every way through which human so- 
clety exercises a modifying influence upon 
itself or part of itself through law, religion, 
folkways, and custom.” 

By defiinition, the social contract is that 
contract into which we may be deemed to 
have entered upon leaving our caveman 
shelters and joining together in social groups 
for the common good. From this contract 
are derived all the codes required in man's 
endeavors to secure a fuller, a more noble, 
a more dignified and a more safe life in 
the conduct of human affairs. 

The execution of the social contract re- 
quires the formation of codes regulating be- 
havior and conduct based on human and in- 
dustrial needs within society, and the varia- 
tion of such codes and regulations as chang- 
ing circumstances may require. In fact, 
social, legal codes, and regulations have 
existed from the early days of the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians. Isaiah, a great 
prophet, stressed the need for social changes 
to meet the needs of an evolutionary society. 
Legal codes were developed for the protec- 
tion of society against itself; the lack of 
balance in human forces. Human society 
has used legal codes through the ages for 
governing itself. History has a habit of 
repeating itself. 

In a study of the ancient laws of the sea, 
we find articles, rules, and regulations for the 
safety and protection of ships, cargo, pas- 
sengers, and crew members. They delineated 
the duties, responsibilities, and financial ob- 
ligations of management in the operation of 
vessels. Historically, these laws and their 
codifications are set forth as follows: 

The Rhodian laws, Justinian’s digest of 
Roman laws, the laws of Oleron, the laws of 
Wisbuy, the Hanseatic laws, the admiralty 
jurisdiction of England, marine laws and 
ordinances of France, admiralty and mari- 
time laws of the United States, rules and 
regulations imposed by Government, regula- 
tory agencies, international treaties and con- 
ventions. 

It is, therefore, respectfully submitted that 
the maritime industries have been bound by 
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social, moral, and legal codes since time im- 
memorial. Furthermore, that they have been 
legislative in nature rather than voluntary. 
SAFETY LEGISLATION VERSUS VOLUNTARY SAFETY 


In the last century, we saw the rise of 
industry, the early factory safety legislation. 
Today, to the same purpose we see the rise of 
industrial safety movements on a voluntary 
basis through the medium of joint manage- 
ment-labor safety systems. Therefore, there 
should be no resistance or Whipsawing“ as 
to human and safety progress. 

However, we should not be unmindful of 
the fact that the safety millennium in the 
maritime industries lurks in the unknown 
future because of the absence, to a very 
considerable degree, of intelligent and con- 
structive leadership in some areas to develop 
joint management-labor safety systems, 
Such failures are tragic and costly in an as- 
tronomical degree when viewed in terms of 
human suffering, property damage, and 
monetary losses. 

Great concern relative to the lack of com- 
prehensive safety programs, leadership, and 
progress in the maritime industries has been 
expressed in the Congress of the United 
States from time to time with resultant 
safety legislation and scrutiny of limitation 
of liability, as you all know. 

In a nutshell, a study of safety legisla- 
tion in all industries reveals the startling 
fact that in each and every case certain seg- 
ments of industry failed to provide minimum 
safety standards or safety codes, whereby the 
Congress of the United States found it neces- 
sary in the public interest to do a job for the 
protection of workers which industry should 
have done but did not do. Each piece of 
safety legislation has teeth for enforcement 
and penalties for noncompliance with safety 
standards established by law, Industry then 
falls into line. Furthermore, it is a known 
fact that the very liberalized court awards 
in negligence and unseaworthy cases are 
based on management's failure to comply 
with certain basic social, moral, and legal 
responsibilities for the prevention of acci- 
dents. So-called excessive awards are often 
no more than penalties to awaken manage- 
ment to its responsibilities. Violation of the 
social contract becomes an increasingly seri- 
ous matter. 


Postal Workers Urge Salary Increase 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the Southern 
Tier District Association of New York of 
the National Association of Letter 
Carriers: 

RESOLUTION BY THE SOUTHERN TIER DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION OF New YORK 

Whereas postal pay increases, since World 
War II, have never been sufficient to bring 
them up to pay rates, outside Government 
service; and 

Whereas living costs show no immediate 
signs of decreasing; and 

Whereas these conditions work financial 
and economic hardship upon postal employ- 
ees; and 

Whereas the proposed salary adjustment by 
the administration does not fill the need, as 
well as H.R. 9531: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That our Representative from the 
87th New York District, as well as the State's 
two Senators, be urged to lend their support 
and vote for the passage of HR. 9531, and/or 
an equivalent Senate bill, so that the over 
200 postal employees assembled at Owego, 
N.Y., on this 18th day of March 1962, along 
with their fellow postal workers, may be able 
to catch up with other American workers in 
the matter of salaries; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Representative and Sen- 
ators mentioned above, as well as all New 
York State members of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, to particularly 
urge their best efforts to secure a hearing 
on H.R. 9531 in the committee, and to vote 
it out onto the floor of Congress, 


“California: Big, Bigger — An Editorial 
Appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor on Saturday, March 24, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present to the attention of 
your own distinguished self, and all the 
other Members of this great legislative 
body, a timely and pertinent editorial ap- 
pearing in the Christian Science Monitor 
on Saturday, March 24, 1962: 

CALIFORNIA: Bic, BIGGER 
(By Kimmis Hendrick, chief of the western 
bureau of the Christian Science Monitor) 


Los ANGELES.—Demographers reckon that 
just before Christmas, 1962, California may 
move past New York as the most populous 
State in the union. They estimate it will 
have 17,345,000 people. 

Every minute it is adding one new resident. 

Every month it adds the equivalent of a 
medium-sized city. 

Every year it has been adding enough citi- 
zens to fill a city the size of Oakland or San 
Diego. 

Exciting as this seems for California, it 
looms as a future fraught with challenge: 

“Biggest” means opportunity—more wage- 
earners, more tax revenue, more voters, more 
creative citizenship. 

It also means problems—more public serv- 
ices, more highways, more crowding. 

In the Nation's politics, California seems 
bound to have increasing influence. Already, 
the man who wins California's governorship 


“is almost automatically a vice-presidential 


or presidential prospect, 

The “biggest” prediction is, understand- 
ably, somewhat tentative. State demogra- 
pher Walter P. Hollmann says in Sacramento 
that on the basis of New York’s and Califor- 
nia’s growth rates for the past decade, it can 
be figured that the Golden State will pass 
the Empire State by a dozen people around 
December 21, 

THE BIG CHALLENGE AHEAD OF US 

But the growth rate of either State could 
be changing. Demograp in 
vital statistics—say that California has been 
growing three times as fast as New York for 
the past 10 years. Mr. Hollmann sounds op- 
timistic about California's getting ahead this 
year, but he speaks cautiously. 

Eugene C. Lee, acting director of the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, a major 
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source of authoritative information on Cali- 
fornia civic problems, accepts 30 million as 
the State's likely population by 1980. 

“The big challenge ahead of us,“ he says, 
“is whether we can control the environment 
of new cities.” 

A principal key to this is land use. It 
seems strange to hear the adjective “‘crowd- 
ed“ applied to a spacious State such as Cali- 
fornia, But anybody familiar with the prob- 
lems of space—schools, housing, traffic, and 
so on—can understand why there are advo- 
cates of some new approach. 

“This new approach should start in south- 
ern California,” says James Gillies, assistant 
dean of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

NEW ZONING CONCEPTS STRESSED 

Dean Gillies is a nationally au- 
thority on land use and an adviser to indus- 
try on plant location. 

“We have worked for years,” Dean Gillies 
points out, “to get a 40-hour week, yet we add 
2 hours a day just for getting to work and 
home again. We take youngsters to school 
on buses.” 

Applying this comment to California's fa- 
mous distances and the resulting transporta- 
tion problem, Dean Gillies says: “The only 
way to solve the transportation problem is to 
eliminate the trip.” 

New zoning concepts, he submits, can do it. 
California cities typically zone property in 
terms of performance—homes here, shopping 
centers there, factories somewhere else. 

Dean Gillies says the beginning of a land- 
use answer will come with zoning in terms of 
ure how many people, how many autos, how 
much noise, what quantity of utilities, and 
so on, can be concentrated in a given area, 
AN ALMOST CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


Who are California's millions? Research- 
ers are really ‘ust beginning to find out. In- 
dications are that they form an almost class- 
less society. 

Politically, they are what former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, a Republican 
eandidate for Governor of California this 
year, calls “centerists.” 

Economically, they are prosperous. Ra- 
cially, they are of many backgrounds. 

No native Californian ever has been elect- 
ed President, although Herbert Hoover was a 
long-established resident when he was nomi- 
nated. Only three Presidents—Mr, Hoover, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and Harry S. Tru- 
man—have been natives of States west of 
the Mississippi. 

Mr. Nixon was the only native—or resi- 
dent—Californian to become Vice President. 
There have been only five others from west 
of the Mississippi. But interestingly, all but 
one of the last seven Vice Presidents have 
been from west of the Mississippi. 


LIBERAL IMPACT FORECAST 


The voice of California will be Increasingly 
heard in Congress. In the reapportionment 
of seats after the 1960 census, California 
gained 8 to give it a total of 38. New York 
lost 2 to give it 41. 

At present, California Democrats hold 16 
of 30 seats. It is estimated that under the 
38-seat arrangement—apportioned by the 
Democratic-controlled legislature—6 of the 8 
new seats will go to the Democrats in the 
1962 elections, 

California's politicians who rise to national 
prominence have been mostly liberals—re- 
gardless of party—in recent years, Thus, it 
would appear that the impact of California 
on national politics in the future will be 
liberal, although it has often seemed as if 
some of the most conservative political 
groups have had their most warm and fer- 
vent support in California. j 

Southern California has its first agency do- 
ing research on population makeup in the 
recently established population research 
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laboratory of the University of Southern 
California. One of its major projects, under 
the direction of Profs. Georges Sabagh and 
Maurice D. Van Arsdol, Jr., is studying the 
psychological and sociological factors under- 
lying this region's immense mobility. 

WHAT MOTIVATES PEOPLE TO MOVE 


“We have found that simple reasons do not 
explain mobility,” Professor Van Arsdol adds, 
pointing out how advancing income, family 
plans, and other considerations always seem 
to be yielding new mixed motivations for 
people to move, get better housing, improve 
themselves, change location. This area has 
schools with classrooms where the pupil 
turnover runs as high as 300 percent annu- 
ally. 

Returning to Mr. Lee of the University of 
California’s bureau of public administration, 
one is remined that the size of California 
now and for the years ahead can be ap- 
praised in terms of how it comes to grips 
with city living. 

He asks some questions. Are State and lo- 
cal government equipped to meet growing 
school costs? What happens as the propor- 
tion of youths and senior citizens gets big- 
ger than the earning group in the middle? 

What is the responsibility of government 
to racial minorities? What about protecting 
agricultural land from urban encroachment? 
What about land for recreation? 

Mr. Lee has another question: “Will the 
California of 1970 and 1980 be golden?” He 
declares, “The answer will be yes if, and only 
if, her citizens and their political leaders 
have the vision to see the path and the cour- 
age to follow it.” 


An American in the Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor» the text of an arti- 
cle published in the New York Times of 
February 12, 1962, concerning my good 
friend Jose A. Benitez, who is the Deputy 
High Commissioner of the U.S, Pacific 
Island Trust Territory. 

Commissioner Benitez is a native of 
Puerto Rico and, I am informed, is doing 
a great job in our Pacific Trust Terri- 
tories. Since the highlights of his bril- 
liant career are mentioned in the arti- 
cle, I refrain from repeating these facts. 
I do want to add, however, that for a 
number of years he served as Democratic 
committeeman from Puerto Rico. 

The article reads as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1962] 
ENTHUSIASTIC TRUSTEE 
(By Jose Antonio Benitez) - 

Yar, Cantax ISLANDS, February 6.—"“My 
Opinion of this school,” announced the Dep- 
uty High Commissioner of the U.S. Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory, “is this." The opin- 
jon then delivered was a swift, hard kick 
against the tin walls of the school, The 


School quivered and sc did a district offictal 
standing 


a school. This is not America.” 
A half hour later, the Deputy High Com- 
Missioner was beaming. He was riding on 
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the cab roof of a huge earthmover clearing 
the way for a new airstrip. 

“This, this is America,” 
“Progress, bulldozers, Ameri 

The islands of Micronesia have seen many 
things in their encounter with foreign civi- 
lization—galleons from Spain, merchants 
from Germany, geisha girls from Japan, farm 
specialists from Ohio. But they have never 
seen anything quite like Jose Antonio Be- 
nitez, who, next to light rum, has become 
Puerto Rico's best-known export in the 
Pacific. 


he cried happily. 
ca” 


COVERS HIS TERRITORY 


Mr. Benitez and his rubber-ball personality 
have been bouncing from Island to island 
in the trust territory for 8 months, By this 
time, there are not many bare brown shoul- 
ders in the islands that have not been 
clapped, not many island chiefs who have not 
been embraced and lifted off the ground and 
heard “Amigo, you are my brother, I love 
you,” shouted into their ear. 

Sometimes American officiais in the islands 
stand by with a tight look on their faces 
while the clapping and embracing are going 
on, They are professionals and Mr. Benitez 
is a politician, exultantly and delightedly 
and vociferously a politician, and it takes 
them some time to get used to It. 

“I tell you, though,” said one American 
island official, “the man clicks with the is- 
landers, like a firecracker.” 

Clicking and exploding, shouting, plead- 
ing, hugging, kissing, dancing, spurring, Mr. 
Benitez tours the islands, carrying with him 
a change of shirts, a limitless supply of en- 
thusiasm, a conviction that Puerto Rico and 
the Micronesian islands go together like rice 
and beans, and a message. 

Mr. Benitez is a man who loves galety and 
a dance and a song, but in Micronesia, when 
he delivers the message, the time for fun 
ends, 

The message is that the islands are to be 
“no more a museum,” no more to be left 
“sitting under the coconut trees," but a 
place where the United States will give of its 
best to help the islanders meet the pressures 
of a civilization thrust upon them without 
a by-your-leave. 

WOULD PRESERVE CULTURE 


“I am not saying destroy their culture,” 
he said the other night at a meeting of 
eh cans and Micronesians in the club on 

ap. 

“No, not at all. The Yapese, they can 
have their stone money and their shell 
money and their dances, and whatever they 
want, whatever they want to keep. 

“But I tell you that clean water does not 
destroy culture. Schools and hospitals do 
not destroy culture. If a man can sleep on 
a mattress instead of the bare ground that 
does not destroy his culture. A latrine does 
not destroy his culture.” 

Sometimes, tired American officials look 
quizzically at each other when the Benitez 
message is delivered, and sometimes they 
ask him, “But how about the money?” 

“Papa, no more ‘how about the money.“ 
he cries. “That is the way it used to be, 
not the way it will be now. Money, that is 
not your job, it is our job. You tell us what 
you need and let us go and fight for the 
money for the schools and the hospitals and 
the roads. 

“If we fall, then we will have fought for 
a good thing and not just sat back and said, 
Where's the money, where's the money?’ 
These are our brothers—brothers—broth- 
ers.” 

Mr. Benitez, who is 37 years old, looks like 
a man of 37—and is alert, handsome, and 


He is a native of the Puerto Rican island 
of Vieques, But he has spent most of his 
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life in San Juan—and a great deal of his 
adulthood in politics. 

After majoring in political science at the 
University of Puerto Rico, he served in the 
Army from August 1943 to February 1946. 
Later he held various administrative posts 
in Puerto Rico's legislative and executive 
offices, 

In 1956 he founded an import company on 
his own and joined a brother in establishing 
an insurance agency. But in recent years 
he has left most of his business operations 
to associates. 

He and his wife, the former Miss Reina 
Colon, of San Juan, have & son, 11, and a 
16-month-old daughter, 

Mr. Benitez was chosen by Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall to serve under 
M. Wilfred Goding, of Alaska, the High 
Commissioner, and the two of them blend 
well, like rum and Coca Cola. Mr. Goding 
is a career man and Mr. Benitez a political 
appointee. But they have in common one 
strong bond—the belief that the time has 
come for more progress, faster progress, in 
the trust territory. 

To Mr. Benitez, politics is the pepper and 
salt of life and he began sprinkling his plate 
with it when he was in his twenties. In 
those days, he was a protegé of Gov. Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, 

PARTED WITH GOVERNOR 


But Mr. Benitez says that, in 1960, he de- 
cided that he stood for things that the Gov- 
ernor did not—statehood, affillation by the 
Puerto Rican Democrats with the National 
Democratic Party, commitment to then Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy for the Presidency, 
He rolis his eyes now in delighted memory 
of the fuss all this stirred up, of how he 
fought with the Muñoz group for control of 
the delegation to the party's national con- 
eeu: of the wonderful excitement of it 


Mr. Benitez’ group, the “Benicrats,” won 
the chairmanship of the delegation during 
the convention but afterward the National 
Democratic Party decided it was time for 
things to cool off politically in Puerto Rico, 
and the job in the islands was offered to Mr. 
Benitez. 

He will be back in politics one day; every- 
body knows that. In the meantime, the ap- 
5 to the islands fills him with de- 

“How can I not understand these people,” 
he says. “I am from an island, a minority, 
a struggling place. I know. I know. 

“Give me 10 Puerto Ricans and, papa, I 
wa show you something from these islands,” 

says. 


Speech by Hon. Vernon W. Thomson, of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


~ OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
30th of March of this year, the able and 
distinguished Congressman from the 
Third District of Wisconsin, the Honora- 
ble Vernon W. THomson, former Gov- 
ernor of the great State of Wisconsin, 
and I were on a program at the South- 
eastern Dairy Marketing Clinic, held at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He and I discussed 
there the pros and cons of the proposed 
Federal milk sanitation legislation, and 
his people who favor that legislation, can 
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rest assured that he was, as he always is, 
a determined advocate of their cause. 
He made a magnificent presentation and 
I am happy here to include it into the 
Recorp, as presented by him: 
PRESENTATION BY CONGRESSMAN VERNON W. 
THOMSON AT THE SOUTHEASTERN DAMY MAR- 
KETING CLINIC, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


I am a Representative in Congress from 
America’s Dairyland, the State where men are 
men and the dairy cow is queen. Let me 
put this into perspective for you. The US, 
Department of Agriculture tells us, for in- 
stance, that our friends in South Carolina 
produced 540 million pounds of milk in 
1961; in Georgia, 1,032 million pounds were 
produced; in Tennessee, 2,347 million; while 
in Wisconsin we produced last year 17,997 
million pounds of milk. In terms of cash 
farm income from milk, in South Carolina 
it represents 6.9 percent; in Georgia it repre- 
sents 64 percent; in Tennessee, it repre- 
sents 15.4 percent; while in Wisconsin it 
represents 53.7 percent of cash farm income. 

In my capacity both as Governor of Wis- 
consin and as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, I have been deeply and di- 
rectly concerned with the promotion of a 
sound and prosperous dairy economy for my 
State and our Nation. 

I would like to present to you the view- 
point of the Wisconsin dairy producer on 
this vital issue of milk sanitation legisla- 
tion. First, let me say that I have absolute- 
ly no desire, nor do the dairy farmers of 
Wisconsin, to hurt the farmers of Tennessee, 
New York, Texas, or any other State. It 
is just a fact of life in this world in which 
we live that some groups are always anxious 
to preserve the status quo. This situation 
not only exists between different groups on 
different commodities, but it has been ap- 
parent many times right within the dairy 
industry itself. It has happened not only 
on the national level, but, I think we can 
all fairly say, it has also happened within 
our own States. The dairy industry as a 
whole is one of the most important ones in 
America today, and I think we can all agree 
that it is faced wtih some very serious prob- 
lems. Of course there are a variety of causes 
for this, but I submit that one of the most 
important causes of our trouble is and has 
been the erection of artificial trade barriers 
that are not based on common sense or sani- 
tary standards. 

We in Wisconsin do not seek to gain any 
unfair advantages over local- dairy farmers 
in other areas of America. Dairy farmers 
located next to large metropolitan markets 
have a number of advantages based simply 
on geography. Now, if all our Wisconsin 
dairy farmers could resettle around the city 
of New York or around the cities covered 
by the now existing 81 Federal milk mar- 
keting orders, they would have no cause 
to complain. Unfortunately, however, they 
are not, so they must ship milk from long 
distances, pay expensive transportation costs 
and then face an uphill fight for markets 
which in many instances are dominated by 
unduly restrictive local economic barriers 
acclaimed as sanitation standards: Such as 
requiring a certain model of drinking cup 
in a barn by Chicago, requiring a certain ex- 
terior finish on bulk tanks in Pennsyl- 
vania, longer legs on bulk tanks than the 
3-A standards in Louisiana, 400 cubic feet 
of air space per stanchion tn Maryland, while 
Washington, D.C., requires 600, Ohio requires 
gutters 16 inches wide and 8 inches deep, 
while Nevada prescribes 14 inches wide and 
4 inches in depth—Washington, D.C. re- 
quires individual cloth towels which are 
laundered and sanitized after each usage or 
a single service paper towel to wipe the udder 
of each cow—Nevada requires the milk house 
to be windward from the barn, while Call- 
fornia requires a 2-room milk house—many 
municipalities refuse to accept milk pro- 
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duced or handled under the supervision of 
other jurisdictions having substantially 
equivalent dairy standards, such as Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans. The in- 
numerable variety of inspections per year 
required by different jurisdictions and the 
impossible and costly duplication of inspec- 
tions (Wisconsin, 23), are but a sampling of 
the conflicts of regulation and the multipli- 
cation of costs and uncertainties faced by a 
farmer attempting to qualify to serve an out- 
of-State market. 

Let's take a look at this basic issue in the 
perspective of time, the past, the present, 
and the future. Restrictive trade devices, as 
you know, are nothing new. They have been 
devised and erected since the beginning of 
man's first venture into commerce and trade. 
They still exist in many shapes and forms 
today in all parts of the world. They ex- 
isted in 1776 when the American Colonies 
threw off the yoke of English oppression and 
formed our great Nation. 

The early efforts of the Founding Fathers, 
as you know, resulted in the Articles of Con- 
federation, which in effect represented a 
customs union. Later, when the device 
proved to be ineffective, the Constitution 
was adopted, making the United States truly 
n political union. Even in the days of the 
Confederation, tariffs, trade restrictions, and 
taxes were as unhealthy for a 
prosperous economy. The Constitution spe- 
cifically. protected free trade among the 
States and a large body of constitutional 
law has been built on the proposition that 
no one State can discriminate in commerce 
against her sister States. This principle of 
encouraging the free flow of goods and com- 
modities in interstate commerce has allowed 
our Nation to grow and prosper. 

It lets Detroit make our cars, and it lets 
Iowa raise our hogs. It lets Milwaukee brew 
our beer, and it lets California and Florida 
produce our oranges, and Tennessee produce 
Jack Daniels. The Constitution doesn’t pre- 
vent other States from making cars, raising 
hogs, brewing beer, or growing oranges, of 
course, but it allows the most efficient and 
economical producers in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, California, Florida, and Tennessee 
to do so by prohibiting the other States 
from erecting restrictive and burdensome 
barriers to the free flow of the goods and 
commodities. 

The Wisconsin dairyfarmer then simply 
asks, “Why not let me have the opportunity 
to produce dairy products more efficiently?" 

So much for the past. Let’s look at the 
present in regard to dairying. In the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
the law under which Federal milk marketing 
orders are established, has a provision in sec- 
tion 2(C)(5)(G) which states: 

“(G) No marketing agreement or order 
applicable to milk and its products in any 
marketing area shall prohibit or in any man- 
ner limit, in the case of the products of 
milk, the marketing in that area of any milk 
or product thereof produced in any produc- 
tion area in the United States.” 

This provision was inserted into the law 
many years ago by the late Representative 
August Andresen, of Minnesota, who for over 
30 years served on the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

This amendment was accepted by Congress 
for the very reason that it was the clear 
congressional intent that trade barriers 
should not be built up in this country 
between various sections of the Nation in 
the marketing of milk. It is still on the law- 
beoks today but, unfortunately, it is not 
being realistically enforced. If the admin- 
istration farm bill now pending before Con- 
gress were passed in its present form, even 
this provision would, in fact, be nullified. 

What, then, the Wisconsin dairyfarmer 
asks, is the difference between a policy of 
prohibiting or limiting the marketing of 
milk in any one area of the country and 
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prohibiting or limiting the marketing of 
oranges in any one area of the country. Is 
it any more justifiable for a local segment of 
the dairy industry in Hawaii, for example, 
to prohibit Wisconsin milk than it would be 
for orangegrowers in an Alaskan hothouse 
to prohibit the sale of California oranges in 
Alaska? 

The marketing problems of our Wisconsin 
dairyfarmers is only one aspect of the prob- 
lem, of course. Its twin is local sanitary 
standards. The proposals in Congress to 
establish a uniform standard to prevent dis- 
crimination in this regard are both fair and 
reasonable. 

The standards proposed in those bills are 
high standards, The Public Heath Service 
model ordinance and code, which is the 
standard in these bills, was developed with 
the aid of a national ad committee of 
experts in public health, dairy, and veteri- 
nary science. 

Since the code was first established in 
1924, it has been revised 12 times to keep 
abreast of modern techniques and new scien- 
tific knowledge. These standards are cur- 
rently in effect in over 1,900 communities 
and 35 States. It is a standard which pro- 
vides consumers with a high degree of pro- 
tection which is of vital importance, par- 
ticularly in view of the importance of milk 
to growing boys and girls. 

It is a standard of longstanding in the 
State of Wisconsin. It is a standard that 
guarantees the basic purity and quality of 
the product produced, and let me add par- 
enthetically that you must not delude your- 
selves with the fiction that the purity or 
quality of the product produced in any one 
of your States is superior to that produced 
in the greatest dairy State in this Union. It 
was and is essential to the maintenance of 
our preeminent position that we establish 
and maintain and improve every phase of 
agriculture required to meet the most rigor- 
ous standards established anywhere, that 
policy is vital to competitive agriculture. 
We have no intention in Wisconsin of being 
a residual supplier only, and we willingly ac- 
cept the challenge to meet any standard of 
purity or quality and compete against any- 
one for the most efficient production. 

I, too, believe in States rights and local 
responsibility, but I would not stultify the 
importance of those terms by using them as 
a shield to protect the uneconomic entre- 
preneur. 

So much for the past and the present. 
Let us move to the future for dairying in 
America. In many ways it is a bright fu- 
ture, even though beset with problems. New 
science and technology is coming into play 
each day. Our universities and experiment 
stations are finding better ways to produce, 
market and use nature’s most perfect food. 
The development of whole milk powder and 
canned sterile whole milk is just in its in- 
fancy. Perhaps in this new technology lies 
the answer to some of our problems if—and 
I stress this is a big “if’—new and more 
ingenious restrictive devices aren’t adopted 
to affect the new technology. 

These restrictive devices aren't the wave 
of the future—they are the wave of the 
past. As illustrated by the present economic 
developments in Europe, the wave of the 
future is for expanded trade. The nations 
in the Inner Six of the European Economic 
Community are now forming a customs union 
to break down ancient trade barriers be- 
tween their nations. Like the Articles of 
Confederation in our Nation's early history, 
the Common Market is seeking to allow the 
free interchange of goods and commodities 
between its members, thus allowing the most 
efficient producers in that area to produce 
tree of restrictions. The development of the 
European Common Market ts of vital signifi- 
cance to our Nation. We have a huge stake 
in the prosperity and strength of Europe. 
If we are to be in a competitive position with 
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the Common Market, we, too, must reject 
the same type of restrictive devices that 
protect Italian Flats from German Volks- 
wagens and Texas milk from Wisconsin milk. 

In conclusion, let me say this: Realistic 
sanitation legislation is an absolute must 
for the economic survival of the most efi- 
clent dairy farmer. It need not be Federal 
legislation if all or most States adopt fair 
and reasonable provisions and do not exer- 
cise their local police power to unduly bur- 
den and obstruct milk marketing under the 
guise of acting to promote public health 
Standards. We in Wisconsin would like the 
opportunity to provide the metropolitan 
consumer with a high standard product. We 
are blessed with the weather, the topography 
and the skills of generations of efficient dairy 
families, We merely wish to compete fairly 
and economically with other areas blessed 
with geographic proximity to urban mar- 
kets. 


Quality Stabilization Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hereby submitting a statement made by 
me before the Special Subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee at the 
beginning of their hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 159, known as the qual- 
ity stabilization bill. This is a compan- 
ion bill to H.R. 10335 filed by me and 
identical bills filed by five other Members 
of the House of Representatives. 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN Rar J. MADDEN, 

Fmar Disraicr OF INDIANA, BEFORE A 

SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 

on OOMMERCE RELATIVE TO SENATE JOINT 

RESOLUTION 159 

Mr. Chairman and members of the special 
subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, I am grateful to the chairman 
and members of this committee for your de- 
cision to hold hearings this week on the 
quality stabilization bill, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 159. Your cooperation demonstrates 
that you are much concerned over the dev- 


to the manufacturers, retailers, and 
sumers throughout the country. 

Basically, the quality stabilization bill 
Offers a major step in curbing dishonest 
practices that are misleading the consumer 
in merchandise values. It spells out bait 
advertising, deceptive pricing, and published 
misrepresentations of the product, as reasons 
why a manufacturer may protect the prop- 
erty rights in his brand name or trademark. 

The public will be helped by the enact- 
ment of the quality stabilization law since 
the established price and quality symbolized 
by the brand name will be a standard from 
Which it may judge the competitive values 
of products. The consumer will be guarded 
against the loss-leader operator who uses 
the honored brand name or trademark to 
build store traffic at the expense of his more 
honest competitors, while recouping his loss 
at the same time on overpriced, inferior, 
and blind merchandise. 

OPERATION 


If the owner of the trademark elects to 
come under quality stabilization, the re- 
tallers and distributors must cooperate with 
the owner or manufacturer in maintaining 
the stablized price of that trademarked 
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product. This enables the manufacturer to 
continue to build quality into his stabilized 
brand-name product. If the retailer vio- 
lates the provisions of the quality stabiliza- 
tion law, the brand-name owner can re- 
voke the retaller's right to use the brand 
mame. If the distributor violates the re- 
vocation order, the brand-name owner (the 
manufacturer) can then institute a Fed- 
eral clyil suit for d 

This legislation will call for no Govern- 
ment bureaucracy or department to super- 
vise or enforce the quality stabilization law. 
The law is 100 percent optional and the 
manufacturer, retailer, wholesaler, or con- 
sumer can choose to come under or stay out 
of quality stabilization. It provides a wholly 
meritorious and worthwhile opportunity for 
quality products to be distributed through 
quality-conserving resellers. 

NOT FAIR TRADE 


Since its introduction last January 1961, 
the merits of this legislation have 
come to the attention of thousands upon 
thousands of manufacturers, distributors, re- 
tallers, and consumers. This bill is not fair 
trade legislation and is not a price-fixing 
measure. 

The quality stabilization bill has now be- 
come one of the most widely publicized and 
acclaimed measures that await action in this 
session of Congress. In our long and critical 
struggle against communism, the American 
system of free enterprise must be our major 
weapon. Business failures in recent years 
and the growing lack of protection for con- 
sumer purchases must be given considera- 
tion by this Congress. The marketplace is 
rapidly becoming infested with the so-called 
fast buck merchandisers. 

OPTIONAL 


In giving the manufacturer the optional 
right to control his trademark, safeguards are 
also established for the distributor, the re- 
tailer and, most important of all, the con- 
sumer. It is imperative in considering the 
bill, that you fully realize that its use by the 
manufacturer, retailer, and consumer is op- 
tional. No product can be stabilized under 
the proposed quality stabilization law unless 
competitive products are available to the 
consumer. And sale or purchase of a prod- 
uct stabilized under the proposed law is also 
completely voluntary on the part of the 
distributor, the retailer, and the consumer. 
It is of fundamental importance that this 
bill be as one not aimed at harm- 
ing any legitimate business, but as a measure 
of economic benefit to all. 

BUSINESS FAILURES 


The Senate Small Business Committee has 
reported that small business failures (bank- 
ruptcies—businessmen giving up the strug- 
gle for survival) climbed in 1960 to the 
highest point since 1933 and the great de- 
pression. The House Small Business Com- 
mittee, in its December 16, 1960, report 
entitled “Status of Small Business (1948—- 
1958) ,” 86th Congress, 2d session, made this 
frightening statement: 

“Most small retailers discontinue busi- 
nesses withouf going through bankruptcy. 
This explains why, of the 139,000 who dis- 
continued business in 1959, only 6,873 
showed up among the business fallures.” 

There are about 2 million retailers in 
America: 88 percent of them operate in only 
one location from one store; 70 percent in- 
dividually own their own businesses. These 
are not huge outfits—over 75 percent have 
annual sales under $100,000. -` 

There are 165,000 merchant wholesalers in 
the United States: 91 percent of them are 
active owners of unincorporated businesses; 
71 percent operate from only one building. 

It is the well-known brand names—brands 
with a reputation for reliability—that are 
taking it on the chin. It these brands did 
not have such an excellent reputation, do 
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you suppose they would be of interest even 
for 1 million to the discounter who needs 
a traffic builder for his kind of selling? 

We cannot permit the further degenera- 
tion of the brand name system of distribu- 
tion. We must arrest the growing rate of 
failure of small business in this country. 
We must give the incentive to the manu- 
facturer in this country to build toward 
excellence, and we must protect the con- 
sumer from junk merchandise. 

Quality stabilization covers specific areas 
in which a manufacturer can control—that 
is, prevent—the unfair use of his own prop- 
erty—his trademark—by the reseller. These 
areas are: 

1. Intentional misrepresentation as to 
make, model, size, age, etc. 

2. Bait and switch merchandising tactics, 

3. Price. 

To repeat, it is not compulsory that the 
brand name owner use the law. 

MECHANICS OF USING THE LAW 


The manufacturer who does elect to use 
the quality stabilization law will publish a 
specific retail price at which his trade- 
marked product must be sold. He has this 
right so that he may protect the quality of 
the product, the good will of his brand 
name, the ethical reseller and the con- 
sumer, This is not to say that the manu- 
facturer cannot change his specific price. 
Not at all. Competition is promoted—not 
restricted—by the quality stabilization bill, 
and the interaction of competitive forces will 
insure that the manufacturer's price rep- 
resents fair value or else that manufacturer 
will be forced out of his business. Any price 
established under this law will be at the 
manufacturer's peril. This is the way the 
free enterprise system should function. 

If a retailer knowingly violates the pub- 
lished policy of the manufacturer by en- 
gaging in any one or all of the three specific 
practices named in the bill—price deviation, 
bait and switch tactics, misrepresentation, 
then the manufacturer may revoke the right 
of that offending retailer to make any fur- 
ther use of the manufacturer’s name, brand 
or trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill is not a one- 
way street. It imposes an obligation on the 
manufacturer as well. The bill states that 
lack of due diligence in revoking the rights 
of competing resellers known to the trade- 
mark owner to be committing similar acts 
of unfair competition, will constitute a valid 
defense against any action brought under 
this law. 

With the enactment of the quality stabili- 
zation bill, the reseller and the public will 
know where each manufacturer stands as to 
policy and quality consistency. The manu- 
facturer no longer will have the convenient 
excuse that he cannot protect good resellers 
against unfair competition. 

FOUNDATION ESTABLISHED BY SUPREME COURT 

The quality stabilization bill contains 
none of the usual fair trade language. There 
is no provision for contracts; as the bill is 
wholly predicated on the owner's property 
rights in his good name; there is no depend- 
ence on a nonsigner clause as is the case 
with fair trade. 

The essential difference is that fair trade 
enforcement is to compel a dealer to raise his 
prices for a product, while under the quality 
stabilization bill, the action is one akin to 
trespass—to stop a reseller from abusing a 
manufacturer's property right in his trade- 
mark. 

The quality stabilization bill simply pro- 
vides that when a trademark is abused, the 
trademark owner may deny that unfair re- 
seller further use of the brand name or trade- 
mark. Essentially, it is a confirmation by 
Congress of the unanimous decision of the 
US. Supreme Court in Old Dearborn Dis- 
tributing Co. v. Seagram-~-Distiller’s Corp. 
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(299 U.S. 183 (1936)), that the manufac- 
turer possesses property rights in the good 
will symbolized by his trademark. The bill 
describes how the manufacturer may protect 
his trademark as it moves along the channels 
of distribution. 

CONSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION INSURED 


The quality stabilization bill leaves the 
Sherman Act intact. Any group of manu- 
facturers or wholesalers or retailers who 
abuse the quality stabilization bill to effect 
illegal collusive price fixing between them- 
selyes would be courting the same prosecu- 
tion as the heavy electrical firms and their 
executives experienced not long ago in Phil- 
adelphia. 

The underscore that the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill will promote competition, it must 
be emphasized repeatedly that the manu- 
facturer alone must make the basic market- 
ing decision—whether to stabilize his price, 
as a means of restoring and improving qual- 
ity, or to rely primarily on price alone to at- 
tract customers. It is after all, his brand 
and his reputation which is at stake. Only 
he can make the decision. 

Wholesalers and retailers will be free, too, 
to determine whether they wish to handle 

of stabilized quality or a competi- 
tive unstabilized one. They may elect to 
handle top brand lines which are stabilized 
and others on which they can vary the price. 
It is their decision. If they elect to handle 
the quality stabilized brand, they must re- 
spect the law and the manufacturer's estab- 
lished policy, This means that the reseller 
may not abuse the brand name by misrepre- 
sentation as to make, model, size, age or other 
details of the quality-stabilized brand, by 
“bait and switch” merchandising techniques 
or by selling that brand name product at 
other than the manufacturer's specific price. 

THE CONSUMER'S INTEREST 


This legislation safeguards the consumer. 
This committee is not unmindful of the sit- 
uation that results when an unprincipled 
retailer can take advantage of a product by 
running a loss-leader ad. For every dollar 
spent by the misguided customer who is 
brought in on account of this ad, sacrificing 
a brand name or a trademark of some pro- 
ducer, that customer spends an estimated 
$9 for inferior products at the regular or 
higher price. Now, what happens? It does 
not take long until that honored product 
loses customers. Soon the loss-leader adver- 
tiser drops the brand name product and 
picks up another quality product to tempo- 
rarily pack his store with unsuspecting cus- 
tomers. It is operations of this kind that 
the quality stabilization bill will control by 
protecting the customer, the producer, and 
the small retail man. 

We need protection for the small retailer, 
the consumer, labor, and for the man who 
invents a product or spends his adult life 
and great sums of money to establish a 
brand name or trademark. 

Enactment of the quality stabilization bill 
will result in availability of products in 
which the public can have confidence—con- 
fidence in their stabilized price and in their 
quality. Customers can buy that which they 
seek: Quality and price, or, price alone. The 
retailer, by offering both quality stabilized 
and unstabilized brands, can give the con- 
sumer an excellent mix of durable, high 
quality products and products of lesser qual- 
ity whose prices fit his pocketbook or his 
limited needs. 

I feel confident that there will be many 
brands, made by reputable manufacturers, 
which will not be stabilized even though 
some of their brahds are stabilized. The 
quality stabilization bill will affect discount 
merchants only as to the products the 
manufacturers place under quality stabiliza- 
tion and then, only as to the brand name 
thereof. On those products the manufac- 
turer will have the legal and equitable right 
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to protect his property. But the discounter 
is optionally free to handle quality stabi- 
lized products slong with merchandise that 
he does not elect to come under quality 
stabilization. 

It Is not the purpose of the quality stabill- 
zation bill to put anyone out of business. 
Indeed, it is my conviction that it will reduce 
the number of small businesses whose own- 
ers find it necessary to liquidate. I predict 
that enactment of the quality stabilization 
bill will result in a drastic drop in the num- 
ber of small business failures. 

Obviously, the buying public will benefit 
from this bill. For the first time in a num- 
ber of years, the consumer will have a 
standard against which to measure quality. 
The quality stabilization law will also give 
protection to the consumer against entrap- 
ment and unwise purchase of the loss-leader 
merchant specializing in bait-and-switch 
tactics. 

HELP RESTORE EMPLOYMENT 


In urging speedy consideration of this bill 
by this committee, I direct your attention to 
the fact that unrestrained price slashing is 
rapidly disabling labor, industry, resellers, 
and the public. Our entire economy will 
continue to deteriorate at a time when lead- 
ing economists and statesmen agree we need 
instead, economic growth to strengthen our 
Nation for survival. 

I represent the great industrial Calumet 
region of Indiana, In recent years purchas- 
ers and small retailers have been asking me 
what can be done to reestablish confidence 
in retail marketing. Unemployment in my 
area is critical. 

Enactment of this quality stabilization 
legislation will contribute more toward re- 
storing employment than any other legisla- 
tion that can be enacted by Congress. When 
a manufacturer is forced to make 15 men do 
the work of 20, and is forced to employ 
cheaper and less-skilled labor as well as 
inferior materials, both American labor and 
the American consumer are injured where it 
hurts most. Smaller manufacturers of 
trademarked products have been forced to 
close their factories or downgrade the quality 
of their products to suit the high pressure, 
falsely advertising retailers, as a means of 
staying in business. This type of retailer 
may be few in number but they are power- 
ful and heavily financed, and growing in size 
and number every day. 

Enactment of the quality stabilization bill 
will give manufacturers the confidence to 
build better products instead of cheaper 
products with poor quality. 

This bill will give the bargain seeker an 
opportunity of knowing what is a bargain by 
placing a standard of value as a gage. 

NONPARTISAN 


This is strictly nonpartisan legislation. 
Ten U.S. Senators of both parties have co- 
sponsored quality stabilization, and seven 
Members—from both parties—have intro- 
duced the bills in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Iam hereby submitting with my statement 
the list of more than 50 national trade and 
professional organizations that have en- 
dorsed this quality stabilization bill: 

Quality Brands Associates of America, Inc. 

National Retail Hardware Association. 

National Retail Furniture Association. 

National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, 

National Appliance & Radio-TV Dealers 
Association. 

National Sporting Goods Association. 

National Office Machine Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

Retail Jewelers of America. 

Master Photo Dealers & Finishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Independent Garage Owners of America, 

Toy Wholesalers’ Association of America. 

Wholesale Stationers’ Association. 
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National Stationery & Office Equipment 
Association. 

National Wholesale Jewelers Association, 

American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association. 

Manufacturers & Dealers Asso- 

ciation. 

National Association of House to House 
Installment Companies, Inc. 

Marine Manufacturers Safety Equipment 
Association. 

Gift & Decorative Accessories Associa- 
tion of America, 

Sporting Goods Jobbers Association. 

Billiard & Bowling Institute of America. 

American Watch Association, Inc. 

Automotive Service Industry Association. 

Fountain Pen & Mechanical Pencil Man- 
ufacturers' Association, Inc. 

National Wholesale Hardware Association. 

Watch Material Distributors of America. 

National Association of Bedding Manufac- 
turers. 

The National Association of Shirt, Pajama 
& Sportswear Manufacturers. 

National Industrial Distributors Associa- 
tion, 

Christian Booksellers Association. 

National Small Business Men's Association. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 

National Shoe Manufacturers Association. 

Wallcovering Wholesalers Association. 

American Research Merchandising Insti- 
tute, 

American Retailers Association. 

National Art Materials Trade Association. 

Motor and Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

National Shoe Retailers Association. 

Northamerican Heating & Airconditioning 
Wholesalers, Inc. 

American Watch Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

National Association of Women's & Chil- 
dren’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc. 

National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 

National Bicycle Dealers Association, Inc. 

National Office Furniture Association, Inc, 

National Outerwear & Sportswear Asso- 
ciation. 

The Automotive Warehouse Distributors 
Association, Inc, 

National Frozen Food Association, Inc. 

American Association of Small Business. 

National Association of Glove Manufac- 
turers. 

National Association of Retail Druggists. 

Paint & Wallpaper Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

National Marine Products Association. 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America. 
3 Association of Tobacco Distribu- 

rs. 

5 Retail Farm Equipment Associa- 
tion. 

Conference of State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation Secretaries. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. 

I thank you. 


Inspiration for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am en- 
closing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by 
unanimous consent, a newspaper article 
containing a poem from the March 29 
issue of the Weekly News of southwest 
Pittsburgh, a fine weekly newspaper of 
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the Pittsburgh district. I am also en- 
closing the well written poem covering 
Astronaut Lt. Col. John Glenn, Jr. 's, 
flight on February 20, 1962. 

These two poems have been written by 
Mrs. Millie J. Pektas, a popular citizen 
of the southern part of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the wife of Officer John 
B. Pektas, a police officer at the Pitts- 
burgh Police Station No. 2 at Center and 
Devilliers Streets. 

Millie Pektas was deeply interested in 
the successful flight of Lieutenant 
Colonel Glenn on February 20, and has 
writen the poem concerning Colonel 
Glenn's flight shortly before the flight 
took place. Millie Pektas was greatly 
concerned about this flight, although she 
realized that she might not live to see it 
take place. When Millie Petkas died on 
March 19, 1962, we lost a fine citizen who 
brought happiness and inspiration to her 
friends and all who knew her. 

We in Pittsburgh want to share the 
fine spirit of these poems with the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the American peo- 
ple, and I am, therefore, submitting the 
poems for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

ML J. Pxxras 

Elliot's most popular citizen passed away 
March 19, after a brief illness. Millie J. 
Pektas was known by thousands in the 20th 
ward. She had been a contributor to this 
paper and had an unusual talent for poetry. 
It is with deep grief that we publish her last 
poem written at St. Joseph’s Hospital just 
before she passed Away: 

“Happiness is what we make it; each and 

every day, 

If we spread a little sunshine, love will lead 
the way. 

Happiness is what we do to others along 
Ute's path. 

Be the other fellow’s neighbor. 
stand aghast. 

Just be sure to be of some use in this little 
world of ours 

Happiness comes wrapped in smiles for each 
and every soul 

Just remember, folks, it's you who must 
set the goal. 

And happiness will last.” 


Never 


Apert 2, 1962. 
Hon, James G. FULTON, 
U.S. Congressman, New Federal Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sm: In reference to our conversation 
of Sunday, March 25, 1962, in the hill district 
celebrating St. Joseph's Day at the House of 
Hospitality, I am forwarding this poem my 
wife Millie Pektas composed at St. Joseph's 
Hospital around the middle of February in 
regard to Astronaut Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, 
Jr.'s, flight of February 20, 1962: 


“Astronaut Glenn will soon make a flight, 
In some early morning he will alight, 
Into the rocket capsule he will go, 
Up, up, and on with the show. 


“Around the world and back again, 
We wish him success! 
As do all men! i 
He'll make it for sure, we'll all pray, 
For him and the good old U.S.A" 


My wife died at this hospital March 19, 
1962, at 11 p.m. 
Sincerely yours, 
Officer Jon B. PEKTAS. 
(Assigned to No. 2 police station, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Home address: 1217 Chartiers 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 20, Pa.) 
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Chemical Progress Week, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House that April 9-13, 1962, is be- 
ing observed nationally as Chemical 
Progress Week, 

It is the ninth annual observance. 
This year’s theme, “New Worlds Through 
Chemistry,” is more than just a slogan to 
the men and women of the chemical in- 
dustry. It implies the industry’s vital 
role in America’s race to the stars, and 
it applies to exciting advancements in 
other chemical products—from synthet- 
ic fibers to miracle drugs. 

PROGRESS THROUGH RESEARCH 


Chemical Progress Week spotlights the 
continual advancements made by the 
chemical industry to contribute to 
healthier, more comfortable, safer lives 
for every American. 

Each year more than 500 new indus- 
trial chemicals are developed in the labo- 
ratories and research departments of 
more than 12,000 producers in the indus- 
try. Chemical companies on an indus- 
trywide basis spend more of their own 
money on research—outside Govern- 
ment grants and private endowments— 
than any other U.S. industry. In 1961, 
the chemical industry allotted approxi- 
mately $800 million for basic and prod- 
uct research. 

For every 10,000 persons employed in 
production facilities in the chemical in- 
dustry, there are 623 working in re- 
search—the highest proportion of any 
U.S. manufacturing industry. 

PROGRESS THROUGH GROWTH AND DIVERSIFICA- 
TION 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., the national trade association of the 
industry, reports that the chemical in- 
dustry is fourth in size in terms of as- 
sets—$26 billion—among U.S. indus- 
tries; fifth, in terms of sales—nearly $30 
billion last year. 

But, despite the size of the industry, 
the combined sales of the three largest 
companies account for only 17 percent 
of total industry sales. And nearly 65 
percent of the industry's plants employ 
less than 20 people each. In all, some 
830,000 men and women are employed in 
America’s chemical] industry. 

Nor is the industry content to stand 
still. Last year, according to U.S. Gov- 
ernment figures, the chemical industry 
spent more than $1%% billion on new 
plants and equipment. 

In my State of West Virginia, there 
are 41 establishments employing 40,577 
people; with an annual payroll of $256,- 
738,000. West Virginia ranks 12th in 
the chemical manufacturing industry. 
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Self-Defense in Outer Space and the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the February 1962 issue of Air Force 
Space Digest: 

SELF-DEFENSE IN OUTER SPACE AND THE 

UNITED NATIONS 


“Consider the possibility of a satellite in 
flight around the earth in an orbit which 
brings it repeatedly over a great number of 
states. If it is equipped with a nuclear 
device which can be released and 
downward by radio command, the satellite 
is an imminent threat to every state in its 
path. But it is not an armed attack on 
any single state until the warhead is re- 
leased minutes before striking the eventual 
victim. Can it be argued that no state has a 
right to intercept the satellite even 
such state is aware of its possible danger?” 


(By John Cobb Cooper) 


(Biography: Professor Cooper is a noted 
authority on air and space law and professor 
emeritus of international air law at McGill 
University in Montreal. Long a resident of 
Princeton, N.J., Professor Cooper is a fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, a trustee of the Aerospace Education 
Foundation, president of the International 
Institute of Space Law, a member of the 
International Academy of Astronautics and 
the American Rocket Society, and a fellow 
of the British Interplanetary Society.) 

The United States, as a member of the 
United Nations, subscribes to its purposes, 
Including the commitment “to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security.” As a party 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, the United 
States reaffirmed its faith “in the p 
and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and their desire to live in peace 
with all peoples and all governments.“ 
But as a sovereign state, the United States 
did not surrender its individual right to 
defend its territorial integrity and political 
independence. As Secretary of State Kel- 
logg properly said during the course of the 
negotiations for the 1928 Briand-Kellogg 
Pact renouncing war: “That right [of self- 
defense] is inherent in every sovereign state 
and is implicit in every treaty.”* 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact, the U.N. Char- 
ter, and the organization of NATO all ante- 
date the present space age. Now new prob- 
lems face the United States and other mem- 
bers of the UN. and of NATO: 

What are the rights of self-defense in 
outer space? r 

If spacecraft threaten national survival 
of a member of the United Nations, must 
that nation stand by and await an actual 
physical attack, or may it take necessary 
preventive measures before receiving 9 crip- 
pling blow? 

Concretely, when and where may a nation 
in self-defense attack a suspected spacecraft? 

The limits of this paper will not permit 
detailed discussion, but some broad outlines 
of the questions now involved may be sug- 
gested. 
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Such questions have not been answered by 
the recent and already historic resolution 
adopted by the United Nations. On Decem- 
ber 11, 1961, the First (Political) Committee 
of the U.N. General Assembly unanimously 
accepted a draft resolution on international 
cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 

. This resolution was sponsored by the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, 
France, and the other states which had been 
members of the dormant Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. The resolution 
extended the life of the Committee, added 
one Asiatic and three African States to mem- 
bership, and requested the Committee to meet 
not later than March 31, 1962, to go forward 
with the program of study which had been 
adopted 2 years earlier. Part A of the resolu- 
tion is of major significance. It sald: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Recognizing the common interest of man- 
kind in furthering the peaceful uses of outer 
space and the urgent need to strengthen in- 
ternational cooperation in this important 
field, 

“Believing that the exploration and use of 
outer space should be only for the betterment 
of mankind and to the benefit of states ir- 

tive of the stage of their economic or 
scientific development, 

1. Commends to states for their guidance 
in the exploration and use of outer space 
the following principles: 

“(a) International law, including the 
United Nations Charter, applies to outer 
space and celestial bodies; 

“(b) Outer space and celestial bodies are 
free for exploration and use by all states in 
conformity with international law, and are 
not subject to national appropriation; 

“2. Invites the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space to study and report on 
the legal problems which may arise from the 
exploration and use of outer space.“ 

It must be noted that the resolution does 
not define the term “outer space” or the 
term “peaceful uses.“ However, the resolu- 
tion clearly commits the U.N. to the basic 
principles that international law and the 
charter are there applicable, also that this 
area and celestial bodies are free for explora- 
tion and use by all states “in conformity with 
international law.“ and “are not subject to 
national appropriation.” This can only 
mean that neither outer space nor celestial 
bodies are now subject to territorial claims 
of any single state nor can they be hereafter. 
The U.N. has thus determined that outer 
space has an international status analogous 
to that of the high seas where, as Mr. Justice 
Storey, of the U.S. Supreme Court said in the 
case of the Mariana Flora in 1826: “It is the 
common highway of all, appropriated to the 
use of all, and no one can vindicate to him- 
self a superior prerogative there.” 

Also it has been ably argued that peaceful 
uses of outer space include defense uses. 
As Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Executive Secretary 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
cil, speaking at the recent Air Force Asso- 

tion Symposium on “Space and National 
Security.“ said, in part: 

“The National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958 states that it is the policy of the 
United States that ‘activities in space should 
be devoted to peaceful purposes for the 
benefit of all mankind.’ 

“That is a sound policy for any vigorous, 
peaceloving nation. Even though it is sound, 
however, I know also that it is sometimes 
misinterpreted. It does not mean that space 
has no military or defense uses. 
Nothing is more essential for peace than the 
capability to discourage or deter attack. 

“In my view, we do not have a division 
between peaceful and nonpeaceful objectives 
for space, Rather, we have space missions 
to help keep the peace, and space missions 
to help increase our ability to live well in 
peace.“ 
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With this view the present writer fully 
concurs. Nor is there anything in the reso- 
lution adopted by the United Nations which 
of itself precludes the bona fide use of outer 
space for self-defense against an aggressor, 
particularly in view of the fact that the reso- 
lution asserts in effect that outer space is 
not part of the territory of any state. 

The major question, however, is whether 
or not any principle of international law or 
any provision of the U.N. Charter, now 
agreed to be applicable in outer space, pre- 
vents or limits acts of self-defense. For 
example, is it permissible for a state to inter- 
cept in outer space a foreign spacecraft 
known to be armed with a nuclear warhead 
and thereby constituting a source of poten- 
tial attack on any state flown over? 

States have traditionally claimed the right 
to act in self-defense and self-protection 
outside national territory. As Elihu Root 
said in a 1914 address as president of the 
American Society of International Law: 

“The right is a necessary corollary of in- 
dependent sovereignty. It is well understood 
that the exercise of the right of self-protec- 
tion may and frequently does extend in its 
effect beyond the limits of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the State exercising it.” In 
the same address, discussing the background 
of the Monroe Doctrine, Mr, Root insisted 
upon “the right of every sovereign state to 
protect itself by preventing a condition of 
affairs in which it will be too late to protect 
itself.” > 

The circumstances in which a state may 
use force in self-defense outside national 
territory were carefully stated by Daniel 
Webster, when he was Secretary of State, 
in an exchange of notes with the British 
Government following the destruction of the 
American vessel Caroline and the loss of two 
American lives. Webster's dictum has be- 
come part of traditional international law. 

The Caroline was a small American vessel 
used in 1837 to transport men and supplies 
from the American side of the Niagara River 
to two Canadian islands occupied by Cana- 
dian insurgents. On the night of December 
29, 1837, a British force crossed from Canada 
and seized and burned the Caroline, which 
was moored on the American side of the 
river. The United States protested the vio- 
lation of its territory. The British Govern- 
ment claimed justifiable self-defense, even 
though two Americans had been Killed 
escaping from the vessel. In 1841, a British 
citizen named McLeod was arrested in New 
York and indicted for murder on the ground 
that he had participated in the attack on the 
Caroline. The British Government protested 
the arrest, again claiming that the attack was 
justified as military preventive self-defense. 
Daniel Webster, who had become Secretray 
of State, insisted in words now famous, that 
the British and Canadian authorities, to 
justify the attack in American territory, 
must show “a necessity of self-defense, in- 
stant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of 
means and no moment of deliberation.” 

He added that even supposing necessity 
authorized entry into American territory, it 
must also be shown that nothing unreason- 
able or excessive was done, “since the act, 
justified by the necessity of self-defense, 
must be limited by that necessity and kept 
clearly within it.” These phrases have been 
repeatedly acknowledged as valid statements 
of customary international law.“ 

The Caroline case dealt directly with viola- 
tion of foreign territory while acting in self- 
defense. The same rule applies on the high 
seas. For example, a vessel sailing to a port 
of the .capturing state for the purpose of 
invasion or bringing help to insurgents pre- 
sents a case of necessity in that the danger 
Is imminent and can be frustrated only by 
the capture of the vessel.“ 

Judge Jessup, writing in 1927 and referring 
to the Caroline case, said: “It must be re- 
membered that the great principle of the in- 
violability of national territory is qualified 
by the right of self-defense. Why should it 
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be denied that the freedom of the seas may 
also be subject to qualifications?” * Later 
he said that circumstances applicable when 
the act of self-defense involves the invasion 
of the territory of a neighboring state apply 
“a fortiori * * upon the ocean.“ 

There is no reason why the rule in the 
Caroline case is not now also applicable in 
nonterritorial outer space. 

The substance of Webster’s now famous 
dictum as to justifiable acts of self-defense 
beyond national territory was directly ap- 
proved in 1946 by the judgment of the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. 
It accepted the contention that preventive 
self-defense was justified to meet an immi- 
nent attack but held that the facts showed 
that the German invasions of Denmark and 
Norway could not be thus excused, saying: 

“It must be remembered that preventive 
action in foreign territory is justified only in 
case of an instant and overwhelming neces- 
sity for self-defense, leaving no choice of 
means, and no moment of deliberation. 
(The Caroline case, Moore’s International 
Law Digest, vol. II. p. 412.)" Then after 
discussing the facts, the tribunal held: “In 
the light of all the available evidence it is 
impossible to accept the contention that the 
invasions of Denmark and Norway were de- 
fensive, and in the opinion of the tribunal 
they were acts of aggressive war.“ 1° 

In 1947 the International Military Tri- 
bunal for the Far East, sitting at Tokyo, 
sustained the Netherlands declaration of war 
agalnst Japan as justifiable preventive self- 
defense, the proof showing that the Nether- 
lands had become aware of an imminent 
Japanese attack.” 

It therefore appears that the rule in the 
Caroline case states present international 
law as to the circumstances when a state 
may exercise its rights of self-defense in any 
area outside its national territory, unless 
some change in the law has become effective 
since World War H. It has, in fact, been 
contended that such change did take place 
and that the UN. Charter now denies the 
use of force in self-defense except under 
much more limited circumstances. In par- 
ticular, some writers have urged that the 
imminence of attack is not sufficient, and 
that force may be used in self-defense only 
after an actual attack. 

Article 2(4) and article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter require consideration. 

Article 2(4): “All members shall refrain 
in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any 
state, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations.” 

Article 51: “Nothing in the present charter 
shall impair the inherent right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense if an armed at- 
tack occurs against a member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. Measures taken 
by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported to 
the Security Council and shall not in any 
way affect the authority and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the present 
charter to take, at any time, such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain or re- 
store international peace and security.” 

The views of certain well-known authori- 
ties on international law construing these 
articles must be noted. One said in 1947 
that article 51 limits the right of individual 
and collective self-defense to the one case 
of armed attack against a member of the 
United Natlons—that the term “armed at- 
tack” means something that has taken 
place—that article 51 prohibits preventive 
war—that the threat of aggression does not 
justify self-defense under article 51 and that 
imminent armed attack does not suffice.” 

Another legal expert wrote in 1950 that it 
is “of importance to note that article 51 does 
not use the term ‘aggression’ but the much 
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narrower concept of armed attack which 
Means that a merely imminent attack or 
any act of aggression which has not the char- 
acter of an attack involving the use of armed 
force does not justify resort to force as an 
exercise of the right established by article 
51." The same commentator had stated 
earlier that article 51 applies only in the 
case of an armed attack, and that the de- 
Unquent State which is in actual possession 
ot the illegal advantage is protected by the 
charter against any enforcement action other 
than that taken by the Security Council”— 
that “the charter forbids any use of force 
on the part of the individual members ex- 
cept for the exercise of the right of self- 
defense against armed attack.” 1 

Another commentator wrote in 1958 that 
article 51 suggests a limitation on the right 
of self-defense, namely “it may be exercised 
Only if an armed attack occurs“ that the 
Testriction in article 51 “very definitely nar- 
rows the freedom of action which states had 
under traditional law“ that a case could be 
made out for self-defense under the tradi- 
tional law where the injury was threatened 
but no attack had yet taken place,” but that 
“under the charter, alarming military prep- 
“rations by a neighboring state would justify 
& resort to the Security Council, but would 
not justify a resort to anticipatory force by 
the state which believed itself threatened.” 1 

At the 1958 meeting of the International 
Law Association, Judge Krylov, a distin- 
Susihed jurist from the U.S.S.R., is reported 
to have said: “We have before us the text of 
the charter and we must interpret this text 
exclusively. Article 51 speaks of self-defense, 
but the text of the charter does not mention 
Preventive self-defense. Self-defense is per- 
missible only if an armed attack occurs. So, 
Once more, I repeat that the interpretation 
Of the article must be a restrictive one. * * * 
It is to listen to the citation of 
the Caroline case which took place about 
150 years ago. This citation and this opinion 
Cannot be defended against the clear and 
unquestionable text of the charter.” * 

It is impossible for this writer to accept 
the result of these interpretations. Neither 
article 2 nor article 51 nor the charter as a 
Whole has, in my considered judgment, 
limited, or destroyed the fundamental right 
ot a state to defend itself by force against 
imminent attack or danger threatening its 
existerice. I have long held this view. If 
the restrictive interpretation were correct, 
und if the charter had been in force during 
World War II, the judgment of the Tokyo 
tribunal would not have been valid when it 
found that the Netherlands was justified in 
declaring war on learning that a Japanese 
Attack was imminent. Certainly the char- 
ter was not intended as an instrument to re- 
Verse world feeling against aggression. 

The problem is to some extent based on the 
manner in which the chartcr should be con- 


article 51, Professor Goodhart continues: “It 
is obvious that this interpretation of the 

must narrow the rights of the in- 
dividual states, because their rights can then 
be found only within the terms of the char- 
ter itself. On the other hand, if the charter 
is regarded as leaving all residual rights in 
the hands of the states, then the question 
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„„the charter does not limit the 
right of self-defense in any way, it follows 
that a state or a group of states may defend 


Discussing article 2 (4) Professor 
Goodhart points out that this article does 
not establish a “universal obligation not to 
use force,” but prohibits it only in three 
instances, namely, the following: 

„(a) Use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity of any state. It is clear that defense 
against aggression cannot be regarded as an 
attack against the territorial integrity of the 


aggressor. 

“(b) Use of force against the political in- 
dependence of any state. Here again it is 
clear that the use of force against an aggres- 
sor is not an attack on its political inde- 
pendence. 

“(c) Use of force in any other manner in- 
consistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. It cannot be regarded as inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of the United Nations 
that states should defend themselves against 
a wanton attack. It follows that the right 
of self-defense is not ‘an essential restriction 
of the obligation established by article 2, 
paragraph 4,’ but is an independent inherent 
right which is not within the purview of that 
article and is in no way restricted by it.” '* 

An authoritative statement as to the con- 
tinued effect of the Caroline case doctrine 
was made by the Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain (Lord Kilmuir) in the British Parlia- 
ment on November 1, 1956: “Article 51 must 
be read in the light that it is part of chapter 
VII of the charter and concerned with the 
defense against grave breaches of the peace. 
It would be an entire misreading of the 
whole intention of article 51 to interpret it 
as forbidding forcible self-defense in resist- 
ance to an illegal use of force not constitut- 
ing an armed attack. In my view, it is equal- 
ly clear that article 51 does not cut down the 
customary right by restricting forcible self- 
defense in cases where the attack provoking 
it has actually been launched. I think that 
every one of your Lordships will appreciate 
that if that were done, it would be a travesty 
of the purpose of the charter to compel a de- 
fending state to allow its opponent to de- 
liver the first fatal blow. * The doctrine 
that I have put forward is an old and well 
established doctrine. It was established at 
least 100 years ago in the case of the Caroline, 
which was a matter discussed between the 
United States and ourselves. The founda- 
tion of the doctrine was accepted as ‘immi- 
nent threat to your nationals.’ The doctrine 
arises, and that form of self-defense becomes 
legal, when the imminent threat is made.” '* 

Professor McDougal, of Yale, recently pub- 
lished an able, extensive, and persuasive anal- 
ysis of these difficult questions. Limits of 
space here prevent my referring to more than 
a few passages of his excellent discussion. 
He points out in connection with the formu- 
lation at San Francisco of article 2(4) of the 
U.N. Charter, that in a committee report 
approved at the plenary conference it was 
made clear that the traditional position of 
self-defense was not intended to be abridged, 
but on the contrary, was intended to be re- 
served and maintained. In forceful lan- 
guage dealing with article 51, Professor Mc- 
Dougal states that “it is scarcely conceivable 
* * * that the major security purposes of 
the parties to the charter could in contem- 

conditions be adequately, if at all, 
served by an interpretation which would re- 
duce self-defense to assumption of the pos- 
ture of the sitting duck.” Later he quoted 
Professor Waldock, of Oxford, to the effect 
that “to cut down the customary right of 
self-defense beyond even the Caroline doc- 
trine does not make sense.” = 

The views expressed by these recent au- 
thorities appear to me to present the 
soundest position on a difficult and most im- 
portant question. I join them in the belief 
that the traditional right of preventive self- 
dense has not been Umited by membership 
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in the United Nations. Under present con- 
ditions this would be a fatal assumption. 
Consider the possibility of a satellite in flight 
around the earth in an orbit which brings it 
repeatedly over a great number of states. If 
it Is equipped with a nuclear device which 
can be released and propelled downward by 
radio command, the satellite is an imminent 
threat to every state in its path. But it is 
not an armed attack on any single state un- 
til the warhead is released minutes before 
striking the eventual victim. Can it be 
argued that no state has a right to intercept 
the satellite even though such state is aware 
of its possible danger? 

In my judgment, the Webster dictum in 
the Caroline case is still sound international 
law and is applicable to self-defense in outer 
space. It is part of the international law 
referred to in the resolution of the General 
Assembly. As stated by the Nuremberg tri- 
bunal, preventive action “ts justified only 
in case of an instant and overwhelming ne- 
cessity for self-defense, leaving no choice of 
means, and no moment of deliberation.” If 
these conditions are deemed to be present, 
action is not denied by the Charter of the 
U.N. nor precluded by the recent U.N. reso- 
lution. 

The real problem is therefore not legal. 
The question is rather one of scientific prog- 
ress, military strategy, and national policy. 
If a state determines that the conditions 
are present justifying action, and if effec- 
tive means are available, action can be taken 
in self-defense on land, at sea, in the air— 
or in outer space. 
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A Letter-Petition to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Senate having now passed its so-called 
compromise bill authorizing the pur- 
chase of $100 million worth of U.N. bonds, 
as requested by the administration, pre- 
sumably the House will act on similar 
legislation in the very near future. 

In this connection, 501 constituents of 
mine, residing in Seattle, Wash., recently 
addressed a letter to the President of the 
United States, which they titled “A Re- 
Declaration of Independence.” These 
constituents characterize themselves, 
and properly so, as sovereign citizens of 
these United States of America and as 
such, they have exercised their consti- 
tutional right of petition in so addressing 
the President. 

The entire text of this letter-petition 
was reprinted in the Ballard News, one 
of the leading weekly publications in 
Seattle, under date of Wednesday, March 
28, 1962. As such, the text of this peti- 
tion is now public property. 

Inasmuch as the subject matter of this 
letter has a direct bearing on the admin- 
istration’s request for authority to pur- 
chase $100 million worth of UN. bonds, 
I think the Members of the House will 
be interested in the views of these sov- 
ereign citizens before considering legisla- 
tion involving the purchase of these U.N. 
bonds. Therefore, I include the full text 
of this petition as it appeared in my local 
paper without further comment, believ- 
ing that the views expressed speak for 
themselves: 

A REDEDICATION OF INDEPENDENCE—AN OPEN 
LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

SEATTLE, WASH., 
March 12,1962. 

Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 

President of the United States, 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PreswentT: We, the undersigned 501 
sovereign citizens of these United States of 
America, both petition and demand that 
your high office exert the maximum influence 
to the end that H.R. 9567 be enacted into 
law in order that the rescission and revoca- 
tion of this once glorious Republic’s mem- 
bership in the Red-controlled United Nations 
Organization be accomplished as expedi- 
tiously as the mechanism of emergency leg- 
{slative procedure will permit. No vacuous 
promises or international pledges can reas- 
sure us or conceivably justify further futile 
attempts to merge Christian Americanism 
with atheistic communism. Coexistence is 
surrender. Our intent and purpose is this 
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Nation’s complete, unqualified, and absolute 
withdrawal from this international death- 
trap of our national sovereignty and to for- 
ever remove the of this spy’s 
nest from our American homeland. 
late hour it should be glaringly apparent, 
even to the most gullible, that most, if not 
all of this Nation’s major ilis stem from this 
leprous aorta that supplies our present spir- 
itual, social, economic, and political blood- 
streams. All other remedies are of no avall, 
should we forever lose our national sover- 
eignty and constitutional government. 

Mr. President, we are fully cognizant of 
the awesome responsibility of your office, and 
the tremendous press of the multitudinous 
issues with which you are continuously con- 
fronted. It is obvious that you must place 
the greatest reliance on your advisory staffs. 
Your position is most unenviable because 
yours is the greatest burden of any Chief 
Executive since our Founding Fathers 
fought and died to win our national inde- 
pendence. In the extant world crisis our 
cherished American heritage is not only in 
immediate jeopardy, but the enslavement 
of the entire world’s peoples necessarily de- 
pends directly upon America's triumph or 
defeat. If the light of freedom is extin- 
guished in this last major Christian bulwark 
against godless international socialism, the 
darkness of atheistic tyranny will reign uni- 
versally throughout humanity's temporal 
era. 

Your burden has been increased by reason 
of our Congress having neglected its consti- 
tutional function for many years. In the 
main, our legislative branch of Government 
has long since assumed the role of a “second- 
ing” or “endorsing” body in vital domestic 
legislation and in critical foreign relations 
issues. It is our determination to forcibly 
remind our Congress of their constitutional 
responsibility to bear their proportionate 
share of your burden in this hour of national 
peril. Exhaustive research and Officially 
documented findings disclose that our recent 
Chief Executives have been influenced, and 
even directed by individuals and groups not 
dedicated to this Nation's best interests, It 
is our verifiable indictment that the Business 
Advisory Council and Council of Foreign 
Relations for many years have most mate- 
rially undermined the loyal functioning of 
our State Department. To quote your words 
of wisdom in your Los Angeles speech: “It 
was not civil war that removed China from 
the free world; it was treason in high places.” 
We might well ponder the fact that the 
traitor, Alger Hiss, was one of the principal 
architects of the United Nations Charter. 

We are of the firm conviction that if this 
Nation maintains adequate defensive arma- 
ment, the enemy poses no threat of armed 
might. In the absence of direct or indirect 
aid from other nations, the enemy has not 
yet acquired 1 square mile of territory by 
armed conquest. Since they require a 
standing army of approximately 6 million to 
enforce enslavement upon their satellite na- 
tions, it should be obvious that armed hos- 
tilities is the very last resort they could 
hazard. Infiltration and subversion have 
ever been the devouring jaws of the Reds. 
How well these tools have served their pur- 
pose in America is reflected by the sizable 
number of UNESCO proponents (Oct. 18, 
1951, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Extension of 
Remarks by Hon. John T. Wood, in the 
House of Representatives), and National 
Council of Churches (June 6, 1961, Con- 
GRESSIONAL -RECORD Appendix, Extension of 
Remarks of Hon, Date ALFORD, in the House 
of Representatives). 

In viewing our tragic record of continuous 
blundering in foreign relations we reflect in 
righteous indignation that such consistency 
in error cannot logically be attributed to co- 
incidence. An unbroken thread of design 
becomes most manifest. The American 
people cannot reasonably expect that you, 
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alone, could possibly eradicate the accrued 
disloyal elements from Government official- 
dom during your short tenure of office. How- 
ever, we pledge that awakened, genuinely 
patriotic Americans throughout this land are 
rapidly uniting and are directing the Con- 
gress to exert untiring effort to the end re- 
sult that all Red trojan horses be stampeded 
forever from our American fortress or meted 
out the full measure of justice so rightly 
accorded to traitors. This element now 
brazenly sponsors the “Program for General 
and Complete Disarmament of the Peaceful 
World” (Department of State publication 
7277, obtainable from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 15 cents per copy. By some 
coincidence their supply of this publication 
was depleted as of Jan. 19, 1962). We 
will not even consider repealing our own 
Declaration of Independence, nor betraying 
our American tradition by exchanging these 
sacred heritages for the unenforcible guar- 
antees of the United Nations Organization. 
Our rivers would be crimson-hued before we 
would acquiesce in the type of lasting peace 
imposed upon Hungary, China, Tibet, and 
many European Red satellite states—and the 
United Nations Organization, in the ab- 
sence of enforcement powers, is unable to 
warrant more. The groundwork for our na- 
tional coup de grace was most treasonably 
prepared years ago in the conspiratorial 
framing of the United Nations Charter—ar- 
ticle 51 thereof magnanimously grants the 
right of “self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs against a member of the United Na- 
tions, until the Security Council has taken 
measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tlonal peace and security.“ How naive are 
the American people presumed to be? 

The top commander of the Military Staff 
Committee of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion has always been a Communist (Sobelov, 
Chernychev, Dobyrin, Zinchenko, Dragoslav, 
and Arkadev). Sobeloy and Zinchenko 
masterminded our overall military strategy 
during the Korean war debacle, in which the 
flower of this Nation's manhood sustained 
136,000 casualties, with 33,000 dead, and this 
is but a mild foretaste of what is in store for 
us if we surrender our defensive nuclear 
armament and submit America’s destiny to 
the “benevolent” protection of the United 
Nations Organization. Before the Jenner 
Committee in 1954, the testimony of Gen- 
erals Clark, Van Fleet, and Stratemeyer, and 
that of Admiral Joy, was summed up in the 
words of General Stratemeyer, quote: “We 
were required to lose the Korean war.” 

We are impelled to remind our State De- 
partment and other governmental branches 
responsible for our treaties and foreign rela- 
tions of the all too elemental truism that 
nations are comprised of human beings who 
shape national policies and that, until there 
is an essential change in human nature for 
the better, no group of individuals or na- 
tions can enforce agreements or impose sanc- 
tions solely upon the honor system. We 
could not maintain domestic law and order 
without our police force and our courts. In 
view of this incontrovertible logic, the peace 
guarantees of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion become most vacuous and mythological. 
The design, of course, is to mindwash the 
American people into the necessity of an 
armed international police force and a world 
court that would supersede and nullify our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. This will 
not come to pass, despite Mr. Warburg's pre- 
diction that We shall haye world govern- 
ment, whether we like it or not.” Neither 
would a devious repeal of the Connally res- 
eryation diminish the militant resistance of 
loyal Americans in our sacred vow to pre- 
serve our national sovereignty and American 
automony. A recent Gallup poll mirrors the 
accelerated resurgence of genuine American 
patriotism in disclosing that 81 percent of 
the American people prefer a nuclear war 
to the enduring hell-on-earth under interna- 
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tional socialism that would be imposed by a 
United Nations Organization World Police 
Force. It logically and necessarily follows 
that we will preserve our American way of 
life by adequate defensive armament and by 
whatever means necessary. 

To further ensure our national survival 
and to decelerate the trend toward national 
bankruptcy, we unreservedly refuse to fur- 
ther finance a United Nations organization 
global Frankenstein that would ultimately 
transform the U.S.A. into the USS.A. It 
is common knowledge that the red bloc of 
nations have consistently declined to con- 
tribute their proportionate financial assess- 
Ment to the maintenance of this universal 
peace-ensuring paralytic, and that the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, on the overall, have been re- 
quired to contribute approximately 80 per- 
cent. Are we fulfilling Lenin’s prophesy 
that we will be induced to finance our own 
destruction? Should American taxpayers 
be compelled to support a world organiza- 
tion over which the enemy is gaining in- 
Creasing control, but to which that same 
enemy refuses to contribute financially? 
Furthermore, no ceaseless deluge of interna- 
Honalistic propaganda diffused by our news 
and entertainment media could ever con- 
vince us that this Nation cannot stand 
alone—when all the world knows that we 
have not only stood alone, but have borne 
the Western free world on our back for many 
years, besides which we have given financial 
Assistance to several enemy satellite states. 
By some weird intellectual legerdemain we 
are told that we are so strong and wealthy 
that we can defend and subsidize half the 
World, yet we are so weak that we cannot 
defend ourselves without the aid of those 
whom we have subsidized, 

As mounting public indignation forces 
facts from a muzzled press, we shudder at 
the harm already wrought upon the minds 
of young Americans in our tax-supported 
educational institutions in the glorification 
Of one-worldism, the disparagement of na- 
tionalism, and the ridicule of patriotism in 
Prolonged and expertly coordinated “condi- 
tioning” curricula, designed to substitute 
international interdependence for national 
independence. Ever increasing numbers of 
Americans are horrified in perceiving the 
€nd design of UNESCO, the poisoned artery 
of the) United Nations organization that 
Would induce us to surrender complete con- 
trol of our educational system to UNESCO's 
international supervision. The UNESCO 
‘Convention Against Discrimination in Edu- 
Cation” is a treaty. If ratified by two-thirds 
of our U.S. Senate (and it is on the Senate 
docket) it will become the law of the land 
and supersede our Constitution. Its ratifica- 
tion would automatically remove education 
from under domestic“ law and control, 
Poison the minds of our teachers or replace 
them, revise our textbooks and teach dis- 
loyalty to our children. This international 
Socialist agency could close every parochial 
and private school in America (UNESCO 
Treaty, S. 1021, H.R. 7300, H.R. 7904, S. 
1726). This treaty would invalidate the 
Connally reservation, guaranteeing nonin- 
terference in our domestic affairs by a World 
Court. UNESCO popularizes international 
Socialism to the destruction of American na- 
tlonalism, Can you conceive of the enemy 
tolerating experimentation in educational 
ideologies under their ironclad indoctrina- 
tion program? To further debilitate our na- 
tional strength countless alphabetical in- 
ternational “human betterment” agencies 
have been spawned and unwittingly espoused 
by many governmental agencies. Pointed 
reference is made to NDEA, UNRRA, WHO, 
GATT, ILO, ECOSCO, IMF, FAO, UPU, ICAO, 
WMO, ITU, and others, all fostered and 
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nurtured by the parent United Nations Or- 
ganization. Neither should we overlook 
mental health, fluoridation, metro, urban 
renewal, and other internationally inspired 
programs. The design and pattern are all 
too familiar, 

An American President who fights to pre- 
serve this Nation's sovereignty will not stand 
alone. Ever-increasing numbers of awak- 
ened Americans are uniting and denouncing 
international socialism, intentionally mis- 
named “communism,” as the all-inclusive 
evil incarnate. It must be that the crush 
of routine assignment has blinded our Con- 
gress to the imminent national crisis now 
apparent even to Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American, who finally recognize the United 
Nations Organization in its ghastly essential 
character and purpose. Its dismal and un- 
broken record of utter failure in maintain- 
ing world peace is a highlighted and repe- 
titious tragedy of errors. Since its evil in- 
ception an additional 600 million human 
beings have been doomed to unending tyr- 
anny. If this hypocritical global shell had 
possessed requisite efficacy why were the 
creation of NATO and SEATO necessary, un- 
less to mutually protect the signatories from 
the United Nations Organization that was 
purportedly founded to safeguard the peace 
and autonomy of all nations? Even the 
betrayal of this Nation's fighting forces in 
Korea by this International monstrosity was 
not factually reported to the American peo- 
ple by our internationally slanted news me- 
dia. The loss of Cuba to the free world at 
long last has alerted even the most unin- 
formed and apathetic American. Our grow- 
ing ranks are dedicated to the sole purpose 
that you, our Chief Executive, will be pro- 
vided with whatever congressional support 
is necessary to enable the fulfillment of your 
sacred oath of once to preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States to the best of your ability.” 

We are unqualified instructing all mem- 
bers of our United States Senate that you 
must be relieved immediately of the oppres- 
sive responsibility of any and all executive 
agreements. This body must reassume its 
constitutional function in maintaining our 
representative form of Government. 

To further bolster your position, we are 
mutually pledged to collectively and ade- 
quately resist any compromise or surrender 
of our religious, economic, military or po- 
litical national independence or autonomy 
to any group of foreign nations. Countless 
thousands of Americans of greater stature 
than we have offered the supreme sacrifice 
upon freedom's altar to safeguard our 
American liberty and independence. We 
should be most unworthy of our priceless 
American heritage were we unwilling to sac- 
rifice the same full measure to guarantee 
constitutional government to posterity. We 
would not rather be red than dead, and 
with God’s help we shall remain free. Nei- 
ther will our children nor successive Ameri- 
can generations salute any flag other than 
the Stars and Stripes. It is not our intent 
that the anguished curses of unborn Ameri- 
can generations shall justifiably revile our 
craven memory. 

We are resolved, determined, and dedicated 
to getting these United States out of the 
United Nations Organization, and getting the 
United Nations Organization out of these 
United States, and we will not settle for less 
than the complete achievement of this ob- 
jective. 

As with great American Chief Executives 
of the past, may Almighty God enlighten and 
strengthen you in directing our course of 
action in the restoration of our national 
dignity, honor and self-respect. 

Respectfully yours, 
AMERICANS. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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All-Electrie Furnace at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., First of Kind in United States 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
11, the Chattanooga Glass Co. will offi- 
cially open the new all-electric furnace 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., and I am proud 
to call attention to a pace-setting indus- 
trial development in my district in Ten- 
nessee. 

While there are several all-electric 
glass furnaces in foreign countries, this 
is the first and only one of its type used 
in the production of glass containers in 
the United States. Mr. Reginald Ar- 
mour, president of the Dorsey Corp., of 
which Chattanooga Glass is a division, 
described the furnace as marking an- 
other milestone in the industry's tech- 
nological progress. X 

The new all-electric furnace is in ad- 
dition to the company’s three presently 
operating gas-fired furnaces. Chat- 
tanooga Glass president, J. Frank Har- 
Tison, pointed out that the company’s 
location in the heart of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority area enables Chatta- 
nooga to be the forerunner of a general 
Power transition which will take place 
over the next several decades. ‘The fur- 
nace will use 48,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity every 24 hours and will be in 
continuous operation. Mr. Harrison ex- 
plained that the electric furnace has not 
only a longer life, shorter repair time, 
Small space requirements, and better 
Quality production than other types, but 
its TVA location makes the superior 
Pomer of electricity economically prac- 


Mr. Armour and Mr. Harrison are to 
be commended for their foresight in 
bringing to the United States this supe- 
rior technological development and for 
their contribution to the economy of 
Tennessee. 

The article follows: 

ALL-ELECTRIC Guass Furnace Hert To BE 
Fmsr or KIND In THE UNITED STATES 
The Chattanooga Glass Co, expects to 

have its all-electric glass furnace—the first 

Of its type ever used in a bottle-making plant 

in the United States—in operation in April, 

President J. Frank Harrison announces. 
The furnace is a part of a $1 million ex- 

pansion program being carried out in the 

company’s Alton Park plant. The unit and 
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related equipment being added will in- 
crease—the plant's capacity by 20 percent 
and employment by about 100 to a peak of 
650, Harrison said. 

The installation is the first step in an ex- 
pansion program which is the result of the 
purchase of Chattanooga Glass by the Dorsey 
Corp., an investment company of New York 
City. The purchase plan was announced 
several months ago. 

IN NEW BUILDING 


Erection of a two-story building contain- 
ing 36,000 square feet of floor space to house 
the new furnace, two new feeders, two Hart- 
ford forming machines and six sections hav- 
ing twice the output of machines presently 
in use and two annealing ovens is in the ad- 
vanced stage. 

O. B. Davis Construction Co. is the gen- 
eral contractor for the building. The site is 
adjacent to the present Alton Park plant 
and the new equipment is to be received 
and ready for installation as soon as the 
building is completed. 

The new furnace will melt 60 tons of raw 
material into glass every 24 hours and will 
use 48,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
Harrison explained. Raw materials will be 
fed into the furnace continuously and molten 
glass will pour into two feeder lines. 

The furnace will be the fifth in the Alton 
Park plant, the other four being gas-fired. 
The company also has a one-furnace plant 
at Corsicana, Tex. 

In operation the electric furnace differs 
completely from those now in use. 

In gas furnaces the gas burns above the 
raw materials. In the electric furnace elec- 


trodes extend into the raw material from. 


the sides of the furnace. The material is 
melted from below the surface of the glass 
ingredients. While the heat in the mate- 
rial is at 2,760 degrees, it will be possible 
to place a hand on the top of the material 
since the upper layer remains cool. 

Additional material is fed in from the top 
as the glass pours out of the bottom of the 
furnace into feeder lines at about 2,180 de- 
grees. 

The new furnace was designed by Larry 
Pemberthy of Seattle, a glass industry engi- 
neer. It will be assembled and installed by 
local craftsmen under direction of glass com- 
pany engineers. 

Harrison said that the all-electric furnace 
offers a number of advantages over those us- 
ing other fuels. These include longer life, 
shorter repair time, economy in fuel cost, 
smaller space for installation, and a better 
quality of glass. Inside dimensions of this 
60-ton furnace will be only about 17 by 17 
feet by 25 feet high. . 

Chattanooga Glass is one of Chattanooga's 
pioneer industries and was founded in 1901. 
It produces more Coca Cola bottles than any 
other glass company in the world, 

The company also produces a large yol- 
ume of glass bottles for other soft drinks 
and glass containers for miscellaneous use, 

There are several all-electric furnaces in 
glass container plants in foreign countries 
but the one here will be the first in the 
United States, Harrison said. 


Federal Pilot Program in Manpower 
Retraining 
EXTENSION OF . REMARES 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last Tuesday the U.S. Gov- 
ernment inaugurated its pilot program 
in manpower retraining. One of the 
two sites chosen for the experiment 
was Newark, N. J. A primary reason 
is that out of the 190,000-odd unem- 
ployed in our State, 33,000 of them are 
young men and women between 16 and 
22. Newark has a high proportion of 
this number. But New Jersey is not 
unique in having to deal with this ques- 
tion. It is a widespread and infectious 
problem. There is hardly a State in the 
Union that does not have similar dif- 
ficulties. It was with these thoughts 
that I had in mind that I voted for, and 
Congress passed, President Kennedy's 
manpower retraining bill for unemployed 
workers. 


In order to effectively carry out the re- 
training program, test cities were 
needed. It is gratifying to me that my 
State’s largest city was chosen. 

The greatest waste among the unem- 
ployed is the youth. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg called this a “tragic 
waste of our young people.” The New- 
ark pilot project is designed to answer 
the questions “Why?” and “What can 
be done?” The youth of America are 
our future and we must help them. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, one of our finest 
Presidents, once said: “Youth comes to 
us wanting to know what we may pro- 
pose to do about a society that hurts so 
many of them.” The unemployed youth 
present a critical problem. 

Mr. President, I vigorously applaud the 
pilot program and am proud that New- 
ark, N.J., has been chosen as one of the 
sites. I am sure that the city will co- 
operate in every way possible. With 
these thoughts in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, a series of editorials and 
articles from the Newark Evening News 
that are relevant to this topic. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 

Mar. 24, 1962] 
Test CITY 

Newark has been chosen, along with St. 

Louis, for testing Job-finding and placement 
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programs for unemployed young men and 
women. This is another phase of the Federal 
Government's attempt to deal with chronic 
unemployment in the Nation. Last week's 
enactment of the manpower retraining pro- 

was aimed at getting at the hard core 
of joblessness resulting from automation and 
other “structural” changes in the economy. 

The Government's pilot program is a 
special effort to stop what Labor Secretary 
Goldberg calls “this tragic waste of our 
young people.” The two cities, representa- 
tive of relatively large metropolitan centers 
where youth problems require critical 
examination, were chosen because as centers 
of diversified industry they may offer more 
job possibilities. 

Locally, steps already have been taken in 
this direction. The Newark office of the 
State employment service has been making 
its own surveys on unemployed out-of-school 
youth. Mayor Carlin is to name a citizens’ 
task force to study the problem previously 
explored by representatives of industry, edu- 
cation, social agencies and civic organiza- 
tions. 

If the Federal effort in Newark and St. 
Louis is successful, it holds the promise not 
only of reinforcing municipal programs, but 
of effective application elsewhere in the 
Nation. 


From the Newark (N.J.) Sunday News, 
Mar. 25, 1962] w 


Crry LEADERS WELCOME PILOT PROJECT FOR 
School. Dropouts 


(By Robert F. Palmer) 


The cancerous growth of the number of 
idle youth in Newark, uneducated for work 
and unprepared for modern life, is about to 
be placed in the national spotlight. 

Even though it means wide attention will 
be focused on an uglier side of the face of 
the city, community leaders welcome the 
announcement last week that Newark will 
be the site of a Federal Government pilot 
project on unemployed, out-of-school youth. 

City and school authorities, business and 
labor leaders, and community groups have 
long recognized the existence of an immense 
educational and social problem. Although 
many conferences have been held and some 
steps taken, nothing has been done locally 
on a large scale, the community leaders say, 
because of the very enormity and complexity 
of the problem. Federal attention, they say, 
is just what they have been advocating. 

The Federal project, which will be 
launched Tuesday at a dinner in the Essex 
House, will seek to find the extent of the 
problem. Careful statistics never have been 
compiled, Noses haven't been counted. 


HEADS TASK FORCE 


The Federal project comes just as the city 
is taking steps to develop a task force to 
look into the problem. Acting on the rec- 
ommendation of a special conference held 
last November by Mayor Leo P. Carlin and 
the Council of Social Agencies, the mayor 
last night announced the appointment of 
Francis S. Quillan, vice president in charge 
of personnel for the Prudential Insurance 
Co., as chairman of the task force. 

The conference was attended by 130 rep- 
resentatives of business, industry, schools, 
labor, and social and civic groups. Besides 
asking the mayor to name a citizens’ task 
force, the conference recommended that 
guidance facilities in the schools be ex- 
panded, that neighborhood centers for school 
dropouts be established, that methods by 
which industry and government can create 
new jobs be studied, and that efforts be 
made to obtain Federal and State funds. 

At the conference, Quillan, who is presi- 
dent of the Glen Ridge Board of Education, 
discussed the problems resulting from the 
continuing disappearance of unskilled jobs 
or jobs requiring little skills. 
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AUTOMATION'S EFFECT 

“Traditionally,” he said, “ditchdigging has 
been the typical unskilled job. If you 
couldn't do anything else, you could dig 
ditches. Today, even ditchdigging is mech- 
anized. Our problem is how to prepare these 
young people to live in a world where educa- 
tion and skill are increasingly necessary.” 

Quillan cited this example of diminish- 
ing jobs from his own Prudential Co.: 
“We have millions of insurance policies in 
foree. Every year we mail out many millions 
of notices of premiums due. These are, in 
effect, bills. We used to have hundreds of 
girls typing these bills on typewriters, To- 
day these jobs are gone. The bills are pre- 
pared automatically on large electric com- 
puters. This is automation,” 

Newark is one of two cities in the Na- 
tion—the other is St. Louis—picked for 
Federal pilot projects because they represent 
metropolitan areas where the problem of un- 
employed youth is critical. The projects are 
the reflection of a growing national concern 
over the problem and the desire of Federal 
officials to end what Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg calls “a tragic waste of our young 
people.” 

FIVE THOUSAND IDLE HERE 

In Newark, there are 5,000 young people 
between 16 and 21 out of school and unem- 
ployed. They are among 33,000 in New Jer- 
sey and approximately 1 million in the Na- 
tion in that category. Job opportunities, 
in Newark, as in other cities, are decreasing, 
especially for the unskilled, as a result of 
automation and other technological develop- 
ments. 

Immigrant families are pouring into New- 
ark in steadily increasing numbers and find- 
ing it difficult to obtain work. The influx 
is particularly heavy among Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, now estimated at more than 
40 percent of the city’s population. It is 
estimated that 90 percent of the Puerto 
Ricans and 35 percent of the Negroes in the 
city have arrived in the last 10 years. 

There is a serious school dropout problem 
with more than a third of the pupils leaving 


- before high school graduation. 


CRUX OF PROBLEM 


The crux of the problem is that some- 
where between school and work many young 
persons get lost and, in the central city areas, 
become what Dr. James B. Conant calls 
social dynamite. This, he said, can be 
blamed on unemployment, unrealistic 
school programs, and discrimination by em- 
ployers and labor unions. 

Publication by Conant in October 1961 of 
“Slums and Suburbs,” gave added impetus 
to the efforts of community leaders to tackle 
the problem of jobless youth. Action in the 
Newark area included a survey by the Essex 
County section of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, and discussions by other 
agencies and education groups, in addition 
to the November conference, 

All the Newark community leaders con- 
cerned with the problem of jobless youth 
emphasize the growing job-finding difficul- 
ties encountered by those who leave high 
school before graduation. This is the way 
Dr. Carrie R. Losi, director of guidance in 
the Newark school system, describes the 
dropout and his chances: 

“Where a student has a pattern in school 
of no special skill, no serious-minded inter- 
est, poor achievement, weak personality 
traits, poor attendance, undesirable atti- 
tudes and work habits, then jobs and em- 
ployers are hard to find. Even when we do 
succeed in getting job opportunities for this 
group, they just do not measure up. They 
can't meet the competition, discipline, and 
demands of industry because they are either 
unable or unwilling. They do not suddenly 
change patterns of behavior and become ma- 
ture, self-reliant, ambitious individuals just 
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because they turned 16 and are out in the 
labor market.” 
DROPOUT RATE 


Dr. Losi insists that Newark's dropout rate 
of 35 percent well with that in 
other industrial citles where the range 18 
from 40 to 50 percent. She says the Newark 
rate would be higher if it weren't for the 
intensive guidance program now in opera- 
tion. Pupils are interviewed by counselors 
every term to keep them in the school pro- 
gram best suited to their needs, desires, and 
ability, 

Any pupil showing a determination to 
leave is given a special exit“ interview at 
which efforts are made to get him to recon- 
sider and remain in school, which some do. 
If he Is still set on leaving, efforts are made 
to get him a job. In a followup program. 
letters are sent to those who left asking if 
they have a job and if they need help. 

The dropouts are urged to continue their 
education at Central Evening High School 
while working during the day, and some of 
them do. 


STUDIES EXPANDED 


The dropout problem has been receiving 
increasing attention from the State depart- 
ment of education. Studies made for many 
years were expanded last year into the first 
full-scale dropout study in the Nation. 
Under the program, which will be made 

ent, every principal in the State sub- 
mits data on every pupil who leayes school, 
giving the reason he left. 

Why do pupils leave school? The first 
compilation of data in the State study shows 
the reasons. During the halfyear between 
January and June 1961, a total of 17,831 
youngsters dropped out. The greatest num- 
ber, 3,336, left to enter or seek employment; 
899 left because they were dissatisfied with 
school; 469 entered correctional institutions; 
466 entered military service; 402 left for mar- 
riage; 266 had physical disabilities; 165 left 
because they changed their residence and 
didn’t go back to school; 153 had emotional 
disabilities; 149 had social disabilities; 96 
died; 81 left for financial reasons; 64 had 
mental disabilities. The reason for leaving 
couldn't be determined in 156 cases and 1,129 
left for a combination of other reasons. 

The total leaving school in Essex County 
was 1,418, or 18 percent of the State figure. 

Although State law requires school at- 
tendance until age 16, the statistics show 
that 722 boys under 16 and 579 girls under 16 
dropped out. Of those 16 and over, 4,040 
boys and 2,490 girls left school. 

The rate of dropout was highest in grade 
10, closely followed by grade 11 and grade 9. 

The dropout situation will be one of the 
areas that will be studied intensively in the 
Federal pilot project. The study will be 
undertaken by the New Jersey Division of 
Employment Security, with funds to be 
made available by the Federal Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. While concentrating on 
Newark, the project also will cover the area 
served by the Newark industrial and service 
office of the State employment service, which 
comprises all of Essex, Harrison, Kearny, and 
East Newark in Hudson, and North Arlington 
in Bergen. 

The project is aimed at factfinding and 
jobfinding and developing test 
which might be applied in other cities and 
towns throughout the Nation. 


From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 
Mar, 29, 1962] 
JOBS FOR YOUTH 
Encouraging stimulus on the State and 
local level has been given the Federal Gov- 
ernment's pilot project that puts Newark in 
the vanguard of an attack on persistent un- 
employment among youths who drop out of 
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Heading the Newark study, one of two like 
it in the Nation, will be Simeon F. Moss, a 
Special assistant to Labor Commissioner 
Male. By training and experience, Mr. Moss 
should be qualified for the task of exploring 
new methods of apprenticeship and job 
Placement aimed at arresting deplorable 
waste of young manpower. 

Additional assistance will be provided by 
& task force named by Mayor Carlin under 
the chairmanship of Francis S. Quillan, vice 
President of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
As Prudentlal's director of employment and 
President of Glen Ridge’s Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Quillan is well acquainted with the 
Problems, and opportunities, facing young 
jobseekers. 

What these prospects may be ls evident in 
Labor Department statistics, They show that 
unskilled workers represent 5 percent of the 
Nation's labor force, but 13% percent of the 
long-term unemployed. Semiskilled form 18 
Percent of the working force, but 32 percent 
of the chronically unemployed. Skilled 
workers are 11 percent of the labor force, but 
Only 2.8 percent remain out of work for 
long periods. 

A million youngsters annually contribute 
to the chronically unemployed by leaving 
School before they complete their studies. 

Thirty-five percent of Newark’s high 
School students have been dropping out be- 
fore graduation, one of the reasons it was 
chosen for a national project. The problem 
here also is aggravated by the fact that many 
are Negroes and Puerto Ricans, the children 
of recent migrants who themselves have 
trouble finding steady work. 

It is n , therefore, that the Newark 
Youth demonstration project proceed on 
Several fronts. Improved counseling in the 
schools to reduce the number of dropouts 
is part of it. Testing, training, and job 
Placement also must be developed. 

Progress will depend in large measure on 
the cooperation of employers and union of- 
Aclals. Old barriers of prejudice must be 
removed as much by the cooperative attitude 
of potential workers as by those who will be 
encouraged to hire them. But progress the 
Project must, for hard-core unemployment 
remains a persistent blot on the free enter- 
Prise system. 

Unless erased among the young, it will 
Brow worse as they advance in age. The 
burden on the Nation will therefore magnify, 
expanding relief rolls and depriving victims 
ot the opportunity all deserve. 


[From the Newark (NJ.) Evening News, 
Mar. 22, 1962] 
Young AND Ipte—33,000 IN New JERSEY 
JOBLESS, Says MALE 


TRENTON —Some 33,000 New Jersey young 
men and women are the State's 
190,000-odd unemployed, State Labor Com- 
missioner Raymond F. Male reported today. 

Most of the 33,000 young jobless—from 16 

22 years old—in the State are in urban 
ane and a majority of them are males, he 


The Federal Government's pilot drive to 
Set to the bottom of the reasons why there 
are 5,000 jobless young people in Newark 
does not mean that the problem is not prev- 
alent throughout the State, and outside it, 
Male declared. : 

The Federal program will begin Tuesday 
at a meeting at the Essex House, Newark, at 
Which U.S. Labor Secretary Goldberg, Gover- 
nor Hughes, and Male will speak. 

MANY REASONS 


The 33,000 young jobless are both out of 
School and out of work, many of them hay- 
Ing dropped out of school before finishing, 
the commissioner declared. They represent 
& big slice of our statewide unemployment 
total," Male declared. 

He said many reasons are suspected. 
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“Many young people who didn't finish 
school don't have enough background to fill 
jobs which are more than menial,” Male 
said. Automation and new technology, 
which are putting older, often more needy 
people out of work, doesn’t help either. 

Also, he said, discrimination appears to be 
a big factor. Last year, 6 percent of the 
Nation’s white work force was jobless, com- 
pared to 12.5 percent for Negroes. 

New Jersey's cities, like Newark, have 
thousands of Negroes and Puerto Ricans who 
are faced with job bias. Nationally, 15.1 
percent of 18- and 19-year-old white boys 
and 23.9 percent of Negro boys are out of 
work, he said. 

Newark’s high proportion of minority 
youngsters and its in-between size as a 
city were major factors in its selection for 
the Labor Department study, Male said. 

Another factor in unemployment of the 
young is deemphasis of neighborhood jobs 
with disappearance of such erstwhile institu- 
tions as the corner market, said Male. 
Reluctance to hire Army- or Navy-bound 
youngsters is less of a factor, he declared. 

On the average, it takes a youngster two 
to three times longer than an adult to find 
a job. While the jobhunting period used 
to be about 4 months, it is now 6 to 7, he said. 
Another problem for authorities is the idle 
time this affords for youths to get into 
trouble with the police, Male said. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 
Mar. 31, 1962] 


Session TUESDAY ON IDLE YourHs—UNITED 
STATES SETTING Ur SPECIAL OFFICE FOR 
Prot Srupy HERE 


The Federal Government's pilot program 
to learn all about the problems of 5,000 un- 
employed young men and women in Newark 
will begin Tuesday at a meeting at the 
Robert Treat Hotel. 

Secretary of Labor Goldberg, Governor 
Hughes and Raymond F. Male, State com- 
missioner of labor and industry, will speak 
at the session, which will be attended by 
local and school authorities, community 
groups, and representatives of business and 
labor. 

In Washington, a U.S, Labor Department 
spokesman today said a separate office, staffed 
by about 35 persons, will be set up in Newark 
to direct the pilot project. The office will 
remain in existence until at least June 1963, 
he said. The staff members will be hired 
by the New Jersey State Employment Serv- 
ice, he said. 

ALSO IN ST. LOUIS 


Newark and St. Louis were announced 
yesterday as the sites for the pllot project 
to test improved job-finding and placement 
programs for unemployed young people. 

Almost every large city in the country was 
considered during a 4-month period when 
the p was under study, Labor De- 
partment officials said. It was decided that 
a study in the bigger cities would require 
more staff resources than the Department 
wanted to use. 

Eventually Newark and St. Louis were 
selected as metropolitan areas large enough 
to provide the kind of information the De- 
partment is seeking. 

Newark, according to one officlal has had 
considerable immigration and also is faced 
with a serious school dropout problem. 
There is no immediate plan for any job re- 
training program to be included in the dem- 
onstration, according to one expert in the 
Bureau of Employment Security in Wash- 
ington. 

DETAILS AWAITED 

Goldberg said yesterday there are a million 
out-of-school youngsters who are unem- 
ployed. Many of them are dropouts, children 
who do not complete their high school edu- 
cation. 
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Herbert A. Bergen, manager of the Newark 
industrial and service office of the State Em- 
ployment Service, said he is eagerly await- 
ing details of the plans for the study. He 
said the Newark office has been doing its own 
surveys on jobless, out-of-school youth for 
some time. “Now, it seems, we'll study these 
problems on a much bigger scale.” 

Mayor Leo P. Carlin is expected to name in 
the near future a citizens’ task force to 
examine the problem of unemployed, out-of- 
school youth and coordinate activities of 
groups concerned with the problem. 

The task force was recommended following 
a conference on jobless youth in November 
attended by 130 representatives from busi- 
ness, industry, school, social agencies, and 
civic organizations. 

LACKED RESOURCES 


Carlin said today: 

“We've recognized for some time that the 
problem exists here and that a study was 
called for. But we didn’t have the resources 
to undertake the size and type of project we 
felt was needed. Actually, something like 
this is long overdue.” 

The mayor said he felt the task force he 
will appoint could act as an advisory com- 
mittee to those conducting the pilot program. 

Goldberg described the national problem 
as a critical one. The pilot programs will 
attempt to learn in what capacities the un- 
employed are apt to find jobs, which em- 
ployers will hire such young people and the 
extent of unemployment in various age 
groups and characteristics of the unem- 
ployed. 

Information also will be sought on whether 
additional is needed and problems 
related to migration of rural youths to cities. 


Freedom To Pray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in troubled 
days such as we are living in now, when 
the threat of all-out nuclear warfare 
hovers over the world, and when the 
very existence of our civilization and our 
own American way of life is continually 
in danger, we find a ridiculous and ex- 
plosive case being argued before our 
Supreme Court. Due to a simple little 
prayer being recited in the public schools 
in the State of New York—and I know 
this is true also of schools in many other 
States—a group of five families has 
made this attempt to impose their will 
and their belief—or should I say, lack of 
belief—on the entire United States of 
America. 

Freedom and liberty in this country 
was meant for everyone—and while I do 
not feel our public schools should under- 
take to teach or advocate any certain 
type or kind of religion—neither do I 
feel they should be a forum for advo- 
cating atheism. 

The Supreme Court has many many 
urgent and important matters to decide. 
I feel a case such as this is merely a 
mischievous one, but the kind of mischief 
which is not in fun, 

The Washington Evening Star headed 
its editorial page on Thursday, April 5, 


N 
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1962, with a fine commentary on this 

case before the Supreme Court, entitled 

Freedom To Pray.“ I would like to ask 

unanimous consent that this article be 

included with my remarks in the Ap- 

pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Prerpom To Pray 

"Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” 

This simple little prayer, which has been 
recommended by the New York Board of 
Regents for use in public schools throughout 
the State, is now the subject of a great de- 
bate, so to speak, in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

This is so because a handful of persons, 
five parents with children in one of the 
schools of New Hyde Park, Long Island, are 
suing to have the prayer declared unconsti- 
tutional. They themselves want no part of 
it, and even though virtually all their fellow 
New Yorkers may be quite happy, and even 
anxious, to have thelr own offspring recite 
it each morning in class, the suers are deter- 
mined to impose their will, and our highest 
tribunal is letting them have their say— 
which Is as it should be, 

Yet it all seems to us to be a rather bleak 
business in terms of the free mind, the hu- 
man spirit, and the majority's right to pray, 


if it wishes to do so, despite a tiny minority's 


objection. As in the McCollum case, for 
example, why should our Supreme Court 
have ruled—as it did, in effect, in 1948— 
that a single atheist is entitled not merely to 
practice atheism, but also to prevent believers 
from holding certain types of released-time 
religious Instruction in our public schools? 
And why should this happen in a land whose 
founders thought it rather important to have 
faith in God? 

The Mayflower Compact of 1620 begins, for 
example, with these words; “In the name of 
God, amen.“ And the Philadelphia Congress’ 
historic declaration of 1775 is studded with 
such phrases as “the Divine Author of our 
existence” * * * “a reverence for our great 
Creator” * * * “before God” * * and 
“the supreme and impartial Judge and Ruler 
of the Universe.” And our Declaration of 
Independence, of course, speaks of Nature's 
God.“ and of people being “endowed by 
their Creator,” and of placing “a firm re- 
Mance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence." And here are some pertinent words 
from George W. Farewell Address: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patri- 
otism, who should labour to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these 
tirmest props of the duties of men and cit- 
izens, The mere politician, equally with the 
pious man ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their 
connections with private and public felicity. 
Let it simply be asked where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, 
which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with cau- 
tion Indulge the supposition, that morality 
can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of pecuilar struc- 
ture; reason and experience both forbid us 
to e: that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle.” 

Clearly, regardless of how the Supreme 
Court may decide on New York's prayers, 
our country has a strong religious basis in 

and tradition. Until recent years 
the concept of God and the validity of prayer 
have not been seriously challenged in Amer- 
ica, but now we have all sorts of militant 
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people who think otherwise. Legalisms to 
one side, we don’t understand them because 
we can't see how petitioning a Divine Provi- 
dence violates the first amendment. 


The No-Longer Almighty Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent issue of Life magazine contains an 
interesting editorial entitled The No- 
Longer Almighty Dollar.” It is an in- 
teresting, constructive analysis of the 
situation affecting the U.S. dollar. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NO-LONGER ALMIGHTY DOLLAR 


The monetary unit of the state of New 
Hampshire was the English shilling, by 
provision of the State constitution, until 
the year 1948. That's right, 1948, the year of 
Harry Truman's election. In that year the 
citizens of New Hampshire voted (about 2 
to 1) to rescind the old provision of 1784 
and officially replace the shilling with the 
dollar, which they had all been using any- 
way for over a hundred years. 

This tiny footnote to history is recited 
only to illustrate a basic fact about money: 
it is not always what the law says itis. Just 
as the people of New Hampshire had allowed 
their official shillings to go out of use, so 
the people of any country will accept a more 
valuable or convenient currency when con- 
ditions warrant. Money values are finally 
set by people, not governments. Cigarets 
were money in Germany in 1945-48. Beaver 
skins, tobacco and wampum were American 
money in colonial times. The $ sign is an 
abbreviation not for U.S. currency but for 
pesos, which were legal tender here until 
1857. The dollar did not become almighty 
overnight. 

Nor is it almighty now. There was a pe- 
riod—roughly from the 1930's to the 1950's— 
when it was beyond question the world's 
most desired currency. But since then 
enough questions have been asked about 
the dollar, especially in Europe, to cast a 
deep shadow over its supremacy. 

What Europeans think of our money is 
not just another problem of US, prestige 
or “image” to be handled by the Voice of 
Amorica. The dollar's valuation abroad 
must ultimately reflect—and be reflected 
in—its real value at home; there is a real if 
roundabout connection between a London 
gold auction and an Indiana payday. To 
explore that connection will help suggest 
policies for the dollar that can answer 
Europe’s questions and serve American 
interests as well. 

American monetary experience has been a 
little different from Europe's. As Dr. Arthur 
Nussbaum points out in his “A History of the 
Dollar,” Americans have been more ingenious 
and more experimental with their money, 
and less in awe of the millennial mystique 
of gold. Americans were the first Western 
people to experiment successfully with paper 
money, not the least reason being that Ben- 
jamin Franklin was in the printing business, 
wanted the contract to make Pennsylvania's 
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paper money and wrote a well-considered 
guide for its use. What Americans always 
wanted was a useful and plentiful money, 
not money for its own sake. There has al- 
ways been a utilitarian candor about Ameri- 
can money and the public attitude toward 
it. The first of the paper “continentals” 
(which became a synonym for worthless- 
ness) bore the engaging motto, “The Issue 
Is in Doubt.” Nor would “In God We Trust,” 
now stamped by law—since 1955—on all our 
coins, seem the ideal monetary slogan. 

The European experience has been longer 
and sadder, The hold of gold on Europeans, 
notably French peasants, bespeaks their in- 
herited knowledge that no government can 
long be trusted with money, neither a coin- 
clipping king nor an inflating parliament. 
Whether the cynical European or the 
euphoric American view of money is truer 
to the facts of politics, especially future 
politics, is a nice question. At any rate, 
these separate experlonces have now merged 
in a common set of problems which will re- 
quire a common monetary doctrine—if not 
a common money. 

The dollar first became an important In- 
ternational currency after the Civil War, 
when our thriving exports and our need for 
foreign capital made it possible and desir- 
able for us to tie the dollar to the old “gold 
standard.” This arch-type of world mone- 
tary order was maintained and managed by 
London bankers for the health and growth 
of world trade, World War I and the de- 
pression of 1929-39 brought this orderly sys- 
tem to an end. The pound itself cut loose 
from gold in 1931. The dollar did not en- 
tirely cut loose; instead F.D.R. nationalized 
all the gold in the United States. From 
that day to now, gold is used for almost 
nothing but settling debts between national 
governments. American citizens (unlike 
Frenchmen and many others) can't own it at 
all, except to adorn their fingers, car lobes, 
or teeth. And most of them don't care. 

It was World War II that made the dollar 
virtually almighty among currencies. There 
were two reasons: First, the postwar United 
States enjoyed a virtual monopoly of un- 
damaged productive facilities so that dollars 
could buy things other currencies could not. 
Second, the U.S. policy of buying and selling 
gold at $35 an ounce had proved a stable 
factor amid prewar and wartime monetary 
chaos, and had brought about half of all 
the gold in the world to the United States. 
This omnipotence lasted until the early 
fifties, when both monopolies were under- 
mined. 

Our monopoly of productive facilities was 
undermined—thanks in part to Marshall ald 
but also to some strict European money 
management—when Europe recovered and 
Ton competing successfully with U.S. ex- 

ports. Our control of gold was under- 
mined—thanks in part to lax U.S. money 
management—when the United States be- 
gan running a series of deficits in its bal- 
ance of payments. Again, most Americans 
didn't care very much. In 1958, these bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits began showing up 
in the form of massive losses of U.S. gold. 
This drain of gold has not stopped. 

The US. balance of payments is what we 
owe (unfavorable) or are owed (favorable) 
after all that we have spent, lent and in- 
vested abroad is set against all that foreign 
countries have spent, lent and invested here. 
If this balance is unfavorable year after year 
(as ours has been, except for 1957, every year 
since 1950), and is not reversed, it leads to 
the nearest equivalent of bankruptcy that 
can overtake a sovereign nation, namely ex- 
change controls. That would mean U.S. 
Government rationing of all dollars going in 
and out of our country and thus control of 
all our foreign trade, travel, and investment, 
with many unpleasant internal consequences. 
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This form of bankruptcy can be fore- 
Stalled so long as a country has enough gold 
(or convertible currencies) to sell against 
its unfayorable balance of payments. That 
is what we've been doing since 1958. But 
nobody has enough gold to do that forever. 
It is a strange experience for Americans, 
after years of monopoly, to be reminded 
that foreign accounts must balance some- 
how. One high New Frontier official, when 
he got the idea, is said to have remarked, 
“I see. We have to pay our debts to foreign- 
ers, even if not those we owe to ourselves.” 

Alas, the distinction is not that easy. It 
is worth recalling what led to our enormous 
gold losses of recent years, and the flight of 
Short-term capital that accompanied them. 
The year 1958 brought a sudden U.S. reces- 
sion, and a consequent deficit in the US. 
Government's domestic budget (not to be 
confused with our balance of payments 
abroad) of a whopping $12.4 billion. This 
Shocked many important Europeans. 

What shocked them still more was to ob- 
Serve that, despite this recession, US. prices 
and wage costs did not go down at all. It 
looked as though nothing, neither a busi- 
ness-minded government nor a $12.4 billion 
Tecession, could stop the steadily growing in- 
flationary influence in the U.S. economy. If 
50, the US. economy had become incapable 
Of the structural corrections essential for 
Competitive power in trade. Although the 
Power and usefulness of dollars in world 
trades still overshadows gold's, the universal 
Confidence the dollar once enjoyed moved 
Closer to the stark fact of its gold converti- 
bility, and that will last only as long as our 
Supply of gold. 

The United States could, of course, restore 
Its balance-of-payments position at once. It 
Could call home all its oversea forces, stop 
foreign aid and investment, and otherwise 
cut back its world political commitments to 
those of a second-class power. Even if the 
dollar should then rise technically in foreign 
exchange markets, that would be small rec- 
Ompense for the loss of political confidence 
that such a retreat would cause throughout 
the Western World. 

The alternative solution is wiser and 
Safer: to increase the difference between our 
exports (about $20 billion last year) and our 
imports (about $15 billion)—chiefly by in- 
creasing our exports. To make this possi- 
ble, the United States must demonstrate con- 
trol of its domestic price level and its ability 
to grow without the illusory aid of creeping 
Inflation. This demonstration will require 
two steps. 

The first is a balanced Government budget 
for 1962-63. It is no accident that a decade 
of balance-of-payments deficits climaxed a 
longer period of domestic budgetary deficits 
(25 in the last 32 years). The Kennedy 
budget for fiscal 1963 promised a slight sur- 
Plus, but the promise grows more doubtful 
as 1962 wears on. Much as the statement 
Would surprise such hard-money stalwarts 
us Andrew Jackson and Grover Cleveland, one 
Wing of Kennedy’s advisers says that the 
Democrats never won an election on a bal- 
anced budget.” But if the Government can- 
not control its own expenditures, the fear 
or fact of inflation remains real and industry 
is less able to earn the pounds, francs, and 
™Marks—or gold—that foreigners must be 
Paid in. The first party to Install exchange 
controls is not likely to win many elections, 
either, 

The second essential step is up to American 
business and labor, who are directly respon- 
sible for industrial costs. It is now high 
time that prices, and perhaps also profits 
for the sake of investment, began to share 
more of the gains—hitherto chiefly com- 
manded by wages—from our general in- 
creases in industrial productivity. The cur- 
rent steel negotiations are a test of this 
Sharing, As Arthur Goldberg has said, the 
U.S. balance of payments wasn't even an 
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issue in the last (1959) steel wage contract; 
but this time it is—or should be—the cen- 
tral “national interest” issue. Only if in- 
dustrial prices (of which steel is the leader) 
are low at home can they be genuinely com- 
petitive abroad. 

Unemployment, and the sluggishness of 
the current recovery, are the two chief ex- 
cuses for higher Federal budgets and in- 
dustrial wage costs. Neither is a good 
enough excuse. Some kinds of unemploy- 
ment, including much of ours, are better 
cured by lower wages than by higher. 

Only if we can control our Federal budget 
and our industrial costs can we reasonably 
expect the needed increase in US. exports 
over the next few years. The export promo- 
tion campaign launched by Secretary of 
Commerce Luther Hodges will of course be 
helpful in this aim; but competitive values 
are the sine qua non. We need only a 10 
percent or 15 percent increase in our ex- 
ports to achieve equilibrium in our balance 
of payments, an objective which the ad- 
ministration hopes to achieve by the end 
of 1963. The hope is plausible but by no 
means sure. The need is beyond question. 

Meanwhile our “money managers,” the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, have 
shown a strong grasp of the problem and 
have taken all the subsidiary steps toward 
balance within their power. They have 
moved in on interest rates in such a way as 
to curb the flight of short-term capital 
abroad without making long-term capital 
too expensive for internal borrowing and 
expansion. They have “tied” almost all our 
foreign aid to the purchases of U.S. exports. 
They have arranged a system of close col- 
laboration with European money managers. 
They have persuaded other NATO members, 
especially Germany, to buy more arms in 
the U.S. and to prepay some of their dollar 
debts. They have even gone into the foreign 
exchange markets and a London gold pool 
in order to conduct counterraids against 
speculators against the dollar. But the more 
they do these subsidiary things, the better 
they realize that a reliable balance of US. 
payments cannot be reached unless the U.S. 
economy keeps control of its costs and im- 
proves its competitive power in world 
markets. 

Such are the stern realities of the world 
position of the dollar. It is still the key cur- 
rency, “the sun around which other cur- 
rencies revolve” (as West Germany's Eco- 
nomics Minister Erhard calls it). But un- 
less it stays so, and keep the revived rivalry 
of gold in its place, the Western system of 
expanding trade and free payments could go 
into another decline or even collapse. 

Even when we get our own payments back 
in balance, the fight for an orderly interna- 
tional money system will not be entirely 
won. We may face what Sir Oliver Franks 
and others have warned against, a “liquidity 
crisis,” meaning that one or more nations 
will always be in  balance-of-payments 
trouble under the present monetary system. 
For example, if we should tip the balance-of- 
payments scales sharply in our favor, then 
Europe could gain grow short of gold and 
dollar reserves, enough to bring the mark, 
pound and franc under pressure. Is there 
not enough reserve money in the world to 
enable Europe and America to thrive at the 
same time? Can one feel flush only at the 
other's expense? 

This problem, although as yet more the- 
oretical than real, has already elicited some 
ingenious solutions. Some would change the 
basic nature of the International Monetary 
Fund; others would return to the full gold 
standard at a higher gold price. Our money 
managers think they have anticipated it by 
their recent negotiation of a $6 billion in- 
crease in national drawing rights in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. They count on 
their increasingly close collaboration with 
European central bankers to assure mone- 
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tary order through skillful management of 
the leading currencies. Their management 
so far incites confidence because they are 
committed to the maintenance of the sys- 
tem of expanding competitive trade and free 
payments so painfully built since World War 
II. They know that this system depends 
on a strong dollar and none of them, Amer- 
icans or Europeans, will sleep well until they 
see U.S. exports rise and conquer the U.S. 
balance of payments deficit. 

This competitive test of our money is the 
only one that promises greater real prosperity 
for the West and the whole world. It is the 
first step toward any new international 
monetary order. Once taken, it will have 
earned us time to rethink the problem of 
better international payment machinery and 
the role of gold therein. 

Can human money managers, however co- 
operative, ever replace gold's ancient magic 
and certainty? Some of them think so; yet 
few want to expunge it entirely from the 
world monetary scene. Gold's hold on man 
may be irrational—a barbarous relic, in 
the words of that proud destroyer of the 
old gold standard, John Maynard Keynes. 
It nevertheless provides a hard recourse from 
official currencies for people who have reason 
not to trust their governments, and is there- 
fore a check on what any government can 
get away with. When the ideal currency 
arrangement is worked out between the 
United States and Europe, gold should have 
a place in it. It will be the sign that the 
Atlantic governments do not fear their own 
people, and are strong enough to make room 
for distrust as well as hope. 


A Tribute to the Late Secretary General 
of the United Nations, Dag Hammar- 
skjold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
peared as a guest speaker at a meeting 
of the Conference of Jewish Women's 
Organizations in Los Angeles, Calif., 
recently. 

As part of the program for the meet- 
ing, Mrs. Maurice Turner, of Los Angeles, 
presented a tribute to the late Secretary 
General of the United Nations, Dag 
Hammarskjold. I was so impressed by 
the tribute Mrs. Turner gave I requested 
a copy for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that this beautiful tribute by the past 
president of the B'nai B'rith Women, 
Mrs. Maurice Turner, be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

In MEMORIAM 

It is altogether fitting that this annual 
meeting of the Conference of Jewish Wom- 
en's Organizations dedicated to the United 
Nations should be opened with a tribute to 
Its late Secretary General. 

Dag Hammarskjold summed up the goal of 
the United Nations in these words: There is 
a basic morality that motivates most people. 
The great moment is the moment of reali- 
gation in people that their desire for decency 
exists not only in their own groups but in 
others. Someday, I know it, people will 
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realize that the United Nations is a reflec- 
tion of that desire, and if they tear it down, 
they will have to build it up again.” 

Dag Hammarskjold breathed life into that 
reflection and became for many people the 
personal embodiment of the United Nations 
and all it stood for, This was his philoso- 
phy; for this he strove; for this he died. 

He brought to the art of diplomacy the 
clean, clear vision of the mountain climber 
that he was, accustomed to aspiring to great 
heights, and to great heights did he aspire 
in and for the United Nations, His moral 
courage was surpassed only by his efforts to 
keep the world at peace. This caused him 
to meet head on any challenge anywhere 
even at great personal danger when the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations were at stake. 

His was an indomitable spirit motivated 
by an abiding passion to make the United 
Nations work, to translate into concrete 
terms man's hunger for human dignity, free- 
dom and security. No spectator was he but 
a man of action always seeking new hori- 
zons to serve the cause of peace through the 
United Nations. He fought its enemies 
every inch of the way. His stature can per- 
haps best be measured by the tremendous 
impact of his death and by the fact that the 
7-week great powers’ struggle in U.N. to re- 
place him is not yet over. 

Few have falled to grasp the significance of 
his passing, the result of which jeopardizes 
the future of the United Nations as a vital 
factor in world affairs. Dag Hammerskjold 
carried a heavy responsibility, never swerv- 
ing from it, never deserting his principles or 
this post even under the heaviest barrage of 
Soviet abuse. 

It is the knowledge that our years aro 
limited that makes them precious. Dag 
Hammerskjold made his days count. He 
exemplified by his life that the highest des- 
tiny of an individual is to serve rather than 
to rule. Since life is not measured by the 
number of years we live but rather by what 
we achieve in the days of our life, who shall 
then say that Dag Hammerskjold did not 
have a full, a rich life, too short though it 
was? 

We know that when the sun goes down 
below the horizon, it is not set. The 
heavens glow for a long time after its depar- 
ture. And when the sun goes down on a 
man who has led a meaningful life, the sky 
of his world remains luminous for a long 
time after he is out of sight. Such a man 
cannot die out of this world because when 
he goes he leaves so much of himself behind. 
He continues to live in many ways as Dag 
Hammerskjold lives today, not only in the 
halls of the United Nations, where his pres- 
ence will be felt for a long, long time to 
come, but he will live in the hearts of think- 
ing men and women everywhere who must 
carry on the fight for which he gave his life 
on the battlefield of peace. 

It is in this spirit that the Conference of 
Jewish Women's Organizations pays Its trib- 
ute to the memory of Dag Hammerskjold. 

Mrs. MAURICE TURNER, 
United Nations Chairman. 


Voluntary Milk Quota Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress presently is attempting to find a 
solution for the imbalance of produc- 
tion and utilization of farm commodities. 
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In dairying, particularly, we face a 
serious problem, 

Unfortunately, the administration has 
come up with no realistic solution. 

Neither has the Congress devised a 
workable formula maintaining produc- 
tion and utilization in regulated good 
balance. 

We recognize, of course, that—while 
legislative action can help to resolve 
much economic problems—there is a 
need also for realistic action by the dairy 
industry itself. 

Recently, Dr. Arvid Knudtson, director 
of the dairy section of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture Cooperatives 
urged dairymen to adopt a voluntary 
milk quota plan as a solution to the 
production-consumption imbalance. 

The “Farmers Friend,” of Green Bay, 
Wis., published an article entitled “Vol- 
untary Milk Quota Plan Best Solution.” 
Reflecting upon this, and other aspects 
of the farm situation, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VoLUNTARY MILK Quora PLAN Best SOLU- 
TION, BBC TOLD—LIKENED TO FEED GRAIN 
PLAN; BU. 10010 Dean ISSUE 


SHAWANO.—A voluntary cutback in milk 
production by individual producers is the 
best method to bring supply in line with de- 
mand and maintain farm income, the di- 
rector of the dairy section of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture Cooperatives said here 
last week. 

Dr. Arvid Knudtson spoke to 500 members 
and delegates of Bodger Breeders Cooperative 
at the 21st annual meeting. He sald the ad- 
ministration’s dairy quota proposal was a 
“dead horse.” 

Knudtson said the voluntary program, 
based along the lines of the feed grain pro- 
gram was “more politically feasible” than 
any other plan offered thus far. He said it 
would generate less opposition from South- 
ern and Eastern dairymen than any other 
proposal. 

The program favored by Knudtson was 
termed an “up and down the road” plan that 
would leave it up to the individual farmer 
whether or not to participate. He said the 
agriculture department “did not give its 
blessing to the plan.” 

Under the plan, dairy price supports would 
be set at $3.11 per hundred for manu- 
factured milk, (This is 75 percent of parity 
for milk with 3.8 percent butterfat content. 
With Wisconsin's 3.5 butterfat, the price 
would be about $3.06 per hundred.) Farm- 
ers who voluntarily decided to cut back pro- 
duction a minimum of 74% percent would re- 
ceive $3.40 per hundred. Knudtson said the 
29 cents difference could be considered a 
direct payment. 

Knudtson said proposals similar to the 
administration’s were “going to crop up and 
will bear watching.” 

One, termed the Ellender plan after Senate 
agriculture committee chairman, ALLEN EL- 
LENDER (Democrat of Louisiana) would give 
farmers an annual quota based on 1961 pro- 
duction. Quotas would be negotiable. A 
penaity of either $2.50 or $2.75 per hundred 
pounds would be levied on farmers who mar- 
keted more than their allotment. The pen- 
alties would be used to buy, store, and ex- 
port surpluses. Two-thirds of the producers 
voting In a referendum this fall would have 
to approve the plan. If the proposal was 
okayed, direct payments would be made to 
producers who cut production 7½ percent, 

Knudtson said more effective regulation 
of supply is necessary if farm incomes are 
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to be maintained, but he warned that ob- 
taining a license to operate a control pro- 
gram will not be extracted from Congress 
with ease.” 

He said there is no “policy utopia that will 
cut Government cost, maintain farm income, 
impose no further restrictions and maintain 
prices to consumers all at the same time.” 
A simple solution was impossible because 
of the diversification in agriculture itself 
and because Government assistance to farm- 
ers involved the entire economy, not just 
agriculture, Knudtson sald. 

He said past and current solutions did not 
do the job though some had their good 
points. He said the solutions offered were: 

Price supports and storage must be limited 
becduse of the growing concern of taxpayers 
over the $9 billion food stockpile. 

Direct payments, while some facets are 
good, it fails because it costs too much. 

Expansion of demand. Domestically, if 
every person in the country were put on a 
“nutritionally adequate diet,” food consump- 
tion would decline. “We simply eat too 
much.” Overseas, some merit under the 
food-for-peace program but competition 
from Canada, Australia, and other nations 
is too intense to expect too much. 

Supply adjustment. production resources 
control failed because labor and capital were 
still free to boost output on remaining 
land. Except for the whole farm aspect of 
the soil bank, the plan too often retired poor 
land and found intensified farming on the 
remainder, 

Labor control migration from farm to city 
has been going on for decades, but produc- 
tion still continues upward as smaller farms 
become units in more efficient operations. 

Supply control to date, only flow of milk 
into classes has been curbed, total supply 
has not. 

Kenneth Wallin, cooperative general mana- 
ger, said despite the threat of the price-sup- 
port cut, “Nobody seems to be carrying the 
ball, the dairy industry thrashing 
around and the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
comes expendable.” 

Wallin said, “We need public understand- 
ing of our agriculture problem more than 
any one other thing.” 

He said farmers, in order to operate suc- 
cessfully, have employed much greater 
trained brainpower and the end is not yet in 
sight." He said land-grant colleges such as 
the University of Wisconsin were largely re- 
sponsible for training agricultural leaders. 

Figures released for 1961 showed the co- 
operative had 27,882 members, more than 
392,000 first services and an average of nearly 
3,000 services per technician. The 1961 first 
service conception rate was 69 compared 
with 55 percent in the cooperative’s first full 
year, 1941. The co-op operates in 29 Wis- 
consin counties and Menominee County, 
Mich, 

Wallin said BBC was staying on top of 
research into solids not fat and protent con- 
tent in milk. He said 14,000 to 15,000 dairy 
cows were now being tested to determine 
these characteristics. There is and probably 
will be more emphasis on protein content in 
milk,” Wallin said, because the consumer !s 
dodging fats, 

A resolution presented by the Calumet 
County BBC unit asked that no production 
controls be imposed without restrictions on 
dairy imports, that quotas be across the board 
and not exempt deficit areas and that free 
flow of milk between States be OK'd. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Five members received true-type models of 
perfect cows in recognition of more than 100 
first services in 1961. They were John H. 
Schmidt, Brown County, 102; Baumgartner 
Bros., Brown County, 108; Wilfred Jean- 
quardt, Door County, 109; John Ziegler, Man- 
itowoc County, 114; and John Pincher, Sha- 
wano County, 117. 


1962 
Trade Policy in an Interdependent World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorn the text of an address by How- 
ard C. Petersen, special assistant to the 
President for trade policy, before the 
United Nations Association of Maryland 
in Baltimore on March 28. Included in 
this talk is a cogent analysis of some of 
the critical international problems that 
we face and the way in which the ad- 
ministration’s trade bill, H.R. 9900, is 
related to them. 

The address follows: 

Trapt POLICY IN AN INTERDEPENDENT WORLD 


(Address by Howard C. Petersen, special 
assistant to the President for trade 
policy before the United Nations Asso- 
ciation of Maryland, Wednesday, March 
28, 1962) 

It is a genuine pleasure to be here to- 
night. You have given me the opportu- 
hity to retreat for a few minutes from the 
Many intricate and special problems which 
go into the making of trade legislation and 
to view the matter instead through a wide- 
Angle lens. I intend to take that opportu- 
nity, for in our very necessary and important 
concern over the benefits and threats of 
foreign trade to the various Industries and 
trades In the American economy, a concern 
that spans the scale from the steel industry 
to the growers of creeping red fescue seed, 
it is often easy to miss that elusive thing 
Called the national interest, 

Trade policy these days involves a lot more 
than export advantages and import com- 
Petition for American industry and agricul- 
ture. President Kennedy has called his 

on Act of 1962 “the on 

Ot a nation” and that is just what it will 

be no matter how Congress disposes of the 

act. If the act emerges from the Congress 

With its authorities intact and clear, and its 

Safeguards moderate and well-defined, the 

United States will have told the world in a 

Moet concrete way that it is ready, willing 

and able to face a future of much closer 

economic cooperation within the free world. 

If the act emerges crippled with restrictions, 

it will be interpreted widely as a vote of 

no confidence in the future. 

To say that trade policy this year will 
Provide a unique expression of this Na- 
tion's view of the future is not to say that it 
Will solve any of the problems which imme- 
diately face us. Trade policy will not bring 
Peace and stability in Vietnam or banish 
Castro from Cuba and his shadow from Latin 
America, It will not make an harmonious 
Chorus out of the United Nations General 
Assembly, nor will it bring down the wall in 
East Berlin. 

Trade policy is concerned with the long- 

ance races in foreign policy, not with the 

dashes. It is a test of the stamina of a 

Nation, not its ability to turn on a burst of 

Speed. But the problems of this day and age 

Tequire stamina more than anything else. 
& world In which peace of a kind is main- 

tained only through what Churchill called 

the balance of terror, all policies which 

Have a dimension in foreign affairs must be 

Concerned with preserving the balance of 

hope. That is the real test of trade policy. 

Today the free world alliance is undergoing 
& fundamental transformation. Across the 
Atlantic a new economic and political power 
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is being formed in the guise of the Common 
Market. Across the Pacific the galloping 
growth of Japan, freedom’s anchor in the 
Far East, is being translated Into an insistent 
bid for genuine partnership with other trad- 
ing nations. From both sides we hear the 
question: “What does America want? What 
will she do?” 

In the resurrection of Western Europe and 
Japan we see the fruits of our own handi- 
work. If after World War II. when the 
United States possessed unchallenged power 
in the world, we missed many opportunities, 
we did use our power effectively and success- 
fully to build up the economic muscle of 
free Europe and Japan. We did this out of 
a conviction that our security and well-being 
would be better served, not through encour- 
aging a band of dependent followers, but 
through encouraging a partnership of equals 
with which to share the burdens and rewards 
of free world leadership. 

To be sure, the alternative might have 
been Communist control in many of these 
countries. But throughout the Marshall 
plan much more than anticommunism was 
at work, The idea was alive then that the 
way to maintain the balance of hope in a 
world frozen in the balance of terror was to 
pool the resources and resourcefulness of 
the West's industrial might and use them to 
bring about economic advance in all free 
nations, 

Today we are faced with the consequences 
of our success in the postwar years. As with 
all developments in the affairs of nations, 
these consequences are ambiguous. We 
have paid a price for our past successes in 
the form of a new predicament, President 
Kennedy put the matter simply when he 
said of our relations with our allies, “We 
either grow together or we grow apart.” 

In Japan and in Western Europe today 
there are complex economic forces at work 
which tend to force us apart from our major 
allies. The growth of Japan can only be 
sustained through steadily increasing trade, 
either with us or with somebody else. The 
growth of the Common Market, on the other 
hand, could result in restricting trade with 
the outside world in favor of a relatively self- 
contained and protected European market 
with almost unlimited demand for at least 
the next decade. The combination of these 
forces, Japan with its insistent need for for- 
eign trade, Europe with its new and un- 
formed personality—add up to a crucial 
turning point in the development of the 
free world alliance. 

I have no doubt that there are many ana- 
lysts in the Kremlin who are rubbing their 
hands in anticipation over the prospects for 
troublemaking which are Inherent in this 
situation. The picture of Western Europe 
and the United States bickering over trade 
matters as the Common Market's new exter- 
nal tariff begins to have its effect on Ameri- 
can exports—the picture of Japan denied 
full membership in the free world's trading 
system—these can make quite an exhibition 
in the gallery of Communist political 
theory. It’s enough to give a new lease on 
life to that hoafy old thesis of Lenin's which 
holds that capitalist countries will inevitably 
weaken themselves in disputes over foreign 
markets and foreign trade. 

And there's always the prospect, too, of 
the United States—its exports to Europe 
stagnating or declining—forced through a 
balance-of-payments crisis to reduce its mill- 
tary commitments overseas, to cut back for- 
eign aid and to withdraw from advanced 
positions in favor of positions further from 
the battleline. Finally, the Communists 
can play on the fears of the underdeveloped 
countries that what is in train is a rich 
man’s trading club which will severely re- 
strict the trading opportunities of the poorer 
nations in the name of protecting high wages 
and high living standards in the West. 

There is no doubt that in the present re- 
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arrangement of the economic affairs of the 
free nations the Communists have many new 
opportunities for troublemaking. And per- 
haps it is well to consider these lurid possi- 
bilities if only to give added meaning to 
President Kennedy’s warning that We either 
grow together, or we grow apart.” 

However, I came here not to freighten you 
but to convince you. What is going on in 
the free world today doesn't follow the pat- 
tern of Communist theory; it is the result 
very largely of our own influence and of the 
influence of economic growth in a free 50- 
ciety. We have come face to face with the 
consequences of our own successful dipio- 
macy in the past. To become alarmed now 
and to try to float policy on a sea of alarmist 
rhetoric is only to denigrate our own 
achievements in the past. 

For instance, it is true that in the forma- 
tion of the Common Market outsiders are 
placed at a handicap. As internal tariffs are 
swept away and replaced by a common ex- 
ternal tariff, our exports are placed at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with our competi- 
tors In Europe. But this is not a cause for 
alarm; it simply means It’s time for action, 
action to make sure that the new Europe 
turns outward, not inward. 

If a German manufacturer came here and 
complained that he was being discriminated 
against because his ‘competitor in Pennsyl- 
vania could sell in Maryland free of duty 
while he, the German, had to pay the US. 
tariff we'd all laugh and say, “But we're all 
Americans.” We shouldn’t cavil if the 
French or Italians or Germans or Dutch say 
to us “But we're all Europeans now.” We 
haven't been tricked; this is something we've 
been urging ever since World War II. 

The thing to do is to bargain down that 
Common Market tariff and, of course, this is 
a prime objective of President Kennedy's 
trade policy. To do this the President is 
going to have to have a great deal of bar- 
gaining authority. What he wants to do is 
to negotiate a historic trade agreement 
with the Common Market, designed to grad- 
ually widen over the next 5 years or so the 
area of completely free trade across the At- 
lantic, widen it to include the most modern 
industries on both sides. The stage is set 
for such an agreement, if the President gets 
the authority which he has requested. 

The objective of this agreement would 
not be to create an exclusive trading part- 
nership but an open trading partnership. 
There has been some misunderstanding on 
this score and let me correct it right now. 
It is precisely through lowering tariffs all 
around, not just between the United States 
and Europe, that the President's policy aims 
to ease the impact of the Common Market 
on the trade of other countries. Japan is 
very much a part of this agreement; so is 
Latin America and the members of the 
Commonwealth, whose special relations with 
Britain will be upset by Britain's member- 
ship in the Common Market. The objective 
is not to replace Indian textiles in Britain 
with Italian textiles; nor to replace the 
Latin American coffee bean with the African 
coffee bean. The objective is to open up the 
markets on both sides of the Atlantic to 
nondiscriminatory trade with all free na- 
tions. 

There is another dimension to the Pres- 
ident’s trade policy which has a direct bear- 
ing on these matters. The Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 alms at substituting a new 
kind of safeguard for the direct subsidy of 
tariff protection. It is called trade adjust- 
ment assistance and includes a bundle of 
measures designed to give selective help to 
individual firms and groups of workers who 
can show the prospect of genuine hardship 
as a result of accelerated import competi- 
tion. Trade adjustment assistance is an 
investment, not a subsidy; it is designed 
not to protect firms and workers from com- 
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petition, but to assist then to get back into 
the competitive stream. 

From the point of view of foreign policy 
trade adjustment assistance removes one of 
the most serious obstacles to successful 
tariff negotiations. In the past, our trade 
legislation has sometimes looked like one 
of those insurance policies which promises 
great benefits in big, bold type and then 
waters them all down in the small print. 
Our trading partners are more than a little 
afraid that this year’s bill will turn out that 
way, broad authority for the President, 
which is then eroded away with exceptions 
and escape clauses. Through trade adjust- 
ment assistance the President is explicitly 
stating that from now on tariff relief will 
only be accorded in extraordinary circum- 
stances, in emergencies or in cases where na- 
tional security is threatened. Such a policy 
is only fitting both for those who may be 
seriously dislocated here .and for those 
abroad who want assurance that we mean 
what we say when we talk freer trade. 

I might point out here how important it 
is that Congress make crystal clear the au- 
thorities which it delegates to the Presi- 
dent in trade matters. The debate over 
tariffs often concentrates on the degree of 
authority delegated to the President from 
the Congress, but the real issue is the clar- 
ity of that authority. Congress has the 
constitutional duty to regulate foreign com- 
merce; for the past 28 years this duty has 
been discharged by delegating to the Presi- 
dent the authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements within clearly defined lim- 
its. So far as I can see no group in Congress 
wants seriously to go back to the old system 
whereby Congress in effect negotiated these 
treaties itself by establishing individual 
tariff rates. The problem ever since 1934 has 
been to set objective guidelines within which 
the President must conduct his negotiations. 

I'm sorry to hear now voices raised in criti- 
cism of this proven system. We hear the 
suggestion that the Congress be given a veto 
over any agreements which the President 
might negotiate. Certainly this is very bad 
diplomacy. To negotiate trade agreements 
with the threat of a veto hanging over your 
head is a little like playing poker without 
any clear idea what the chips are worth. 
In business, contracts must be clear and 
binding if they are to be effective. The same 
is true of trade agreements—which, after all, 
are very like business contracts. Other na- 
tions are certain to trim their offers to us if 
they feel that our offers are subject to with- 
drawal by the Congress at a later date simply 
by a vote of the Congress. A veto over agree- 
ments entered into by our country under a 
clear delegation from Congress and negoti- 
ated within clear guidelines laid down by 
Congress is not a good idea. 

The President needs, it is true, more au- 
thority than he has had in the past if he is 
to conclude the kind of agreement which 
we must conclude if the Common Market ts 
to turn outward and not inward. But the 
limits of this authority are made very clear 
in the act; there is no departure from the 
principles which have prevailed for the past 
28 years. Alarmist talk about sacrificing in- 
dustries and undermining the role of Con- 
gress has no place in this debate, except 
among those protectionists who would clothe 
themselves in some other issue. The serious 
issue is not one of Congress authority; that's 
in the Constitution. The serious issue is 
America’s answer to the new state of affairs 
in the free world alliance. 

Taken together, the major points of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962—authority to 
negotiate a historic trade agreement with 
the Common Market, opening up both At- 
lantic markets to the trade of other free na- 
tions, and trade adjustment assistance, add 
up to what I would call a declaration of 
interdependence. This declaration maintains 
the promise that out of the current rear- 
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rangement in the economic affairs of our al- 
liance will come the genuine partnership we 
envisioned at the time of the Marshall plan. 
Much more than trade is involved here; as 
the two giant markets astride the Atlantic 
each impart strength and vigor to the other, 
so there will be more resources and more 
skills available for our many common enter- 
prises around the world, for sharing the mili- 
tary burden and for sharing foreign ald. But 
trade policy must be set on a course toward 
expansion and away from discrimination first. 

Trade is the cement of our alliance with- 
out which it can never grow in unity and 
strength. Our defense arrangements 
through NATO and other regional organiza- 
tions may provide us with a framework of 
steel. The many forums of the United Na- 
tions may provide us with meeting places 
in which to try to reconcile our differences, 
or at least to let off steam without causing 
an explosion. We have our financial insti- 
tutions in the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank and a growing number 
of regional economic organizations. We are 
experimenting with new diplomatic arrange- 
ments all the time, the alliance for progress 
and the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, to name two. 

If at times the number of instruments in 
the diplomatic orchestra seems bewildering, 
this is no more bewifdlering than the dip- 
lomatic problems which remain to be solved. 
What trade policy does in support of all this 
network of diplomacy is to provide an at- 
mosphere in which we can conduct more 
business with one another and keep alive 
the hope that the community of free na- 
tions will, in time, quite literally grow to- 
gether. In this way trade policy is an in- 
dispensable means of maintaining the bal- 
ance of hope. 

Alexander Hamilton, writing in the Fed- 
eralist Papers, observed “that it seems to 
have been reserved for the people of this 
country, by their conduct and example, to 
decide * * * whether societies of men are 
really capable or not of establishing good 
government from reflection and choice, or 
whether they are forever destined to de- 
pend on accident and force.” Trade policy 
this year provides us with precisely such a 
challenge. With a little reflection on our 
predicament today, I am confident the right 
choice will be made. 


U.S. Gold Dwindling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “U.S. Gold Dwindling,” which’ ap- 
peared in the April 3, 1962, edition of the 
Madison (Ind.) Courier. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S, GoLD DWINDLING 

In 1951 the United States had $23 billion in 
gold. But in 1962, we only had $17 billion. 
That means we have lost in the last 9 years 
$6 billion, while other countries in 1961 
had $24 billion worth of gold—that is in 
their own country. In 1952 they had $13 bil- 
lion worth of gold, and other countries in 9 
years have increased their gold holdings by 
more than $10 billion, whereas the United 
States has lost gold. 
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This means that if these countries ask us 
for their $23 billion in gold tomorrow, we 
only have about $16 billion worth, and would 
be about 65% billion short of enough to pay 
them. In addition, we must maintain or 
hold at all times $11 billion worth of gold 
as a reserve against our currency. That's 
the bad situation we find ourselves in to- 
day in gold. 

When asked how this came about, Senator 
Homer E. Capruart, of Indiana, said: “It 
came about because in the last 9 or 10 years 
we've had an imbalance of payments in our 
foreign transactions; meaning that we have 
given away and loaned, and in other ways. 
including military purchases in foreign 
countries, more money than we took in. 

Further, Caprnart says the United 
States has a public debt of $296 billion, while 
the other free nations of the world—that's 
all of them—have only $196 billion. We owe 
$100 billion more than all free nations in 
the world and we owe $24 billion more than 
all nations combined in the world. Yet we 
continue to run deficit after deficit and 
spend and spend and spend. For example, 
the estimate of the deficit that we will 
run this year is about $9 billion. 

It would seem that all this deficit spending 
and debt would come as good news to 
Khrushchev, who would like to see us reach 
a point where we are no longer a world pow- 
er financially, but actually so far in debt 
that our dollar value, which has shrunk to 
about 50 cents, drops to a point where other 
nations will point to the dollar value with 
ridicule. 

It is nice to be Santa Claus if we can 
afford it, but it is nearing the time when 
we can’t go on giving and loaning money 
to countries—buying their friendship and 
support—only to have many of them classify 
themselves as neutrals, and yote as they 
please. 

Often, It has been observed, these nations 
which have been helped financially and 
economically by the United States, vote In- 
dependently when it comes to a showdown 
on world affairs. They ask for, and accept, 
all the help they can get, but vote as they 
please when major issues come up 

Russia must sit back and laugh at us 
when that nation observes what is going on 
in the world. 


Arguments and Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, presently 
our Committee on Foreign Affairs is in 
the midst of hearings on the foreign-aid 
program. I have read yolumes on this 
controversial issue. However, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Buffalo 
Evening News, Buffalo, N. V., on March 
27, 1962, presents by far the most pano- 
ramic view of this program in three 
short paragraphs. 

The editorial follows: 

ARGUMENTS AND FEAR 

When reasoned arguments in favor of 
American foreign aid are ignored or brushed 
aside by its opponents President Kennedy 
gets a little testy. So did his two predeces- 
sors, Messrs, Truman and Eisenhower, so it 
isn't surpi 

After patiently pointing out many of the 
reasons for using some of our resources to 
help other nations “maintain their inde- 
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Pendence,” he remarked the other day that 
“those who want to put the ax to foreign 
aid hardest are the ones who make the most 
vigorous speeches against communism and 
call for a policy of victory.” 

Whenever the enlightened patriotism of 
supporting foreign aid is sought in Wash- 
ington, those who are dead set against 
Spending a dime beyond our own shores rush 
onto platforms and into print with accusa- 
tions of being “soft on communism.” It is 
they who are being softheaded about it. 
Efficiently and properly operated, the U.S. 
“mutual security“ program (foreign ald), to- 
ether with national strength, are contribu- 
tions to our best hopes of peace—and se- 
curity from encroachments of communism. 


Research and Development Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Daily Home News of New 
Brunswick; N.J., has made the observa- 
tion that New Jersey mects the condi- 
tions set down by Gen. J. B. Medaris 
at the New Jersey Council for Research 
and Development which would charac- 
terize thriving research and develop- 
ment areas, 

Iam happy to concur with the opinion 
of this paper, and I wish to point out to 
My colleagues that New Jersey has in- 
deed been out in the forefront of new 
research. From 1776 until today New 
Jersey has always striven for excellence 
in this field. Our most recent example 
is the $20 million research center which 
Will be built in South Brunswick. 

I ask for unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the editorial of the Daily Home News 
from March 13, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


MrETING NEEDS or RESEARCH 


When Gen. J. B. Medaris addressed the 
first annual dinner meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Council for Research and Development 
a few weeks ago, he listed three conditions 
Which characterize thriving research and 
development areas, and stated categorically 
that all three are essential. 

These are the conditions: 

The existence of a sound, adequately fi- 
nanced educational complex including grad- 
uate schoo] resources which permit the sci- 
entist or engineer to continue his academic 
Work or to teach on a part-time basis and 
Where an interplay between industry and 
technical institutions can develop. Signifi- 
Cantly, the educational complex must in- 
clude good grammar and secondary school 
Systems to which the scientist can send his 
children. 

A cultural atmosphere in which the sci- 
entist is highly regarded, an atmosphere in 
Which he can gain professional recognition as 
his most cherished reward. 

An attitude of business and Government 
conducive to a progressive economy. Cer- 
tainly no industry can be expected to invest 
& great deal of money in buildings, equip- 
ment and personnel in areas where local 
pepsi is prohibitive, or its basis unfavor- 
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It is curious how well our central New 
Jersey situation meets these conditions set 
down by Medaris. We have in large measure 
the sound, adequately financed educational 
complex, Princeton and Rutgers offer an in- 
comparable opportunity to the scientist or 
engineer. Both are adding greatly to their 
scientific resources, Princeton with its almost 
$60 million in new funds from friends and 
alumni, Rutgers with its own funds and solid 
State financial suport. Our lower schools 
in most communities are of good repute, and 
in many communities new high schools, with 
the most modern of equipment, have arisen 
in the past few years. 

The scientist has long been highly regarded 
here. Central New Jersey goes back to the 
great Thomas Edison, and its industries, 
chemical, pharmaceutical and the like, have 
so long pioneered in science that the scien- 
tist has long been an eminently respected 
and admired figure in every community, 

The attitude of business and Government 
here, too, is conducive to a progressive econ- 
omy. ‘This is due in large measure, we think, 
to long established participation of the lead- 
ers in industry here, and the leaders in the 
universities, in local government. Most of 
our communities have a high respect for re- 
search and industry, make sincere efforts to 
accommodate them. A good example of this 


is the cooperative efforts made by South 


Brunswick officials to meet the desire of the 
developers of the $20 million research center 
which is coming there. 

We think and believe New Jersey meets the 
conditions set down by General Medaris 
almost completely if not completely. 


National Lottery of Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Guatemala. This 
country, although a small nation, has 
the financial wisdom to recognize and 
accept the worth of a national lottery. 

In 1961, the gross receipts of the Gua- 
temalan national lottery came to $2,883, 
580. The total net income to the Gov- 
ernment in that year came to over half 
a million dollars which was used for the 
construction of a national theater and 
for the development of the art of music. 

Mr. Speaker, there is really nothing 
special about the national lottery of 
Guatemala, for Guatemala is another of 
those countries where it is simply as- 
sumed that the Government will have 
the intelligence to supervise and control 
gambling rather than disregard it. Un- 
fortunately, this wisdom has not yet 
dawned upon the Government of our 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, if we would only open 
our eyes and see beyond our noses, we 
would see that a national lottery in the 
United States could offer a great deal 
to our people. A national lottery in this 
country can easily and voluntarily pump 
into our Government coffers over $10 
billion a year in needed additional rev- 
enue which can help provide a tax cut 
and reduce our national debt. 
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Statement of B. C. Deuschle, President, 
Shears, Scissors & Manicure Imple- 
ment Manufacturers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp the state- 
ment of Mr. B. C. Deuschle, president 
of the Shears, Scissors & Manicure 
Implement Manufacturers Association 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives 
on March 23, 1962. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF B. C. DEUSCHLE, PRESIDENT, 
SHEARS, Scissors & MANICURE IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON Wars AND MEANS, HOUSE oF 
REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 23, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the Com- 

mittee on Ways and Means, my name is B. C. 
Deuschle, I am vice president of the Acme 
Shear Co., located in Bridgeport, Conn. I 
appear before this committee as president 
of the Shears, Scissors and Manicure Imple- 
ment Manufacturers Association, the only 
national trade association of domestic manu- 
facturers of scissors and shears, The scis- 
sor and shear industry is a distinct industry 
and should not be confused with the larger 
cutlery and flatware industries. 

The association respectfully wishes to rec- 
ord with this committee its strong opposi- 
tion to H.R. 9900 in its present form. This 
bill could destroy industries such as ours 
and add to the unemployment problem. 

During the past 15 years representatives of 
our association have appeared before this 
committee and other congressional commit- 
tees, the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation and the Tariff Commission, to pre- 
sent our views on the impact of imported 
scissors and shears on our domestic indus- 
try. We have never requested or suggested 
that a complete embargo be placed on the 
import of scissors and shears. All that we 
have asked for and desire is a fair competi- 
tive opportunity, not an advantage. To 
date we have not obtained relief in any 
form. 

We believe that H.R. 9900 would make mat- 
ters worse. H.R. 9900 provides for new Presi- 
dential authority to reduce or eliminate 
duties. We realize that title III of HR. 
9900 provides for adjustment assistance, but 
the criteria are general and too much is left 
to the discretion of the President in granting 
assistance. Terms such as “significant,” 
“prolonged,” and “reasonable” used in title 
III to determine if a firm or an industry 
should receive assistance are subject to many 
interpretations. 

Injury or threat of injury as it 1s written 
into our present escape clause cannot be 
properly defined. When 42 manufacturers 
out of 50 cease manufacturing and go out of 
business within 12 years as a direct or indi- 
rect result of excessive imports, and the 
Tariff Commission as well as the President 
decide that there is no injury or threat of 
injury, something should be done. Imports 
of shears and scissors valued over $1.75 per 
dozen import value have reached the pro- 
portion that they represent 95 percent of 
domestic production of scissors and shears 
in this category. This category represents 
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75 percent of total sales of all scissors and 
shears in the domestic market. Would you 
honestly say, under these circumstances, that 
there is no injury or threat of injury to our 
industry? 

H.R. 9900 provides for the repeal of section 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 as amended, the so-called escape clause. 
The escape clause must not be repealed. It 
must be retained and strengthened by 
amendments to establish definite criteria to 
guide the Tariff Commission in the determi- 
nation of injury or threat thereof. And, the 
Tariff Commission findings of fact in escape 
clause cases have got to be binding upon the 
President. If not, we are finished. 

The following table shows better than any 
words I could use the import problem faced 
by the domestic scissor and shear industry. 


U.S. imports, scissors and shears, valued at 
more than 50 cents per dozen 


Year Quantity, Value, U.S. 
uumber dollars 
| 

102.07 61, 509 
20, 776 16. 162 

75, 200 59, 610 
180, 372 117, 008 
70V, 068 375, 538 

1, 852, 920 879, 590 
2, 671, 753 1, 161, 922 
3, 785, 700 1, 484, 819 
4, 982, 327 1, 583, 285 
5, 357, 026 1, O75, 859 
4, 714, 717 | 2, 257, 205 
G, 08X, 896 2. 304, 819 
6,775, 401 | 2, 727, 104 
N, AH, 5% 3, O59, 673 
. 777, 126 X, 183, 906 
9, 056, 730 | J. 205, 543 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


‘The sharp increase in imports during 1950 
and 1951 were due to a 50-percent reduction 
in the rate of duty during those years. 

Industries such as ours are supposed to 
be able to obtain relief from injury or 
threatened injury under the provisions of 
the so-called escape clause. The domestic 
scissor and shear industry has had two es- 
cape clause inves’ , one in 1953 and 
again in 1958. Neither of these investiga- 
tions resulted in any relief for our industry. 

Members of the association concluded af- 
ter the 1958 investigation that it would be 
futile to request a third investigation until 
Congress amended the escape clause to re- 
strict the Tariff Commission’s interpretative 

and the President's unlimited dis- 
cretion over the Commission's recommenda- 
tions. Now we find ourselyes faced with 
H.R. 9900, which provides for the repeal of 
the escape clause, the only hope for relief 
that import ravaged industries had avail- 
able. 

The Secretary of Commerce in his pres- 
entation to this committee passed over in- 
dustries such as ours by stating that they 
accounted for only a minute part of our 
gross national product. We realize that the 
domestic scissor and shear industry with its 
1,000-plus employees accounts for only a 
fraction of 1 percent of the gross national 
product, but we see this as no Justification 
for letting the industry be completely de- 
stroyed by imports produced with low cost 
labor. The workers in the domestic scissor 
and shear industry do not want to become 
wards of the State; they want to use their 
skills, which have taken years to develop. 
These workers are not interested in retrain- 
ing; over many years they have developed a 
skill they are proud of and want to con- 
tinue the work they are happy doing. 

If the scissors and shears imported during 
1961 had been manufactured in the United 
States, it would have provided over 2 million 
man-hours of factory work, or full-time em- 
ployment for over 1,000 American employees. 

Domestic manufacturers of scissors and 
shears have modernized and automated their 
operations in an effort to meet foreign com- 
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petition. But foreign manufacturers also 
have modern equipment and with their lower 
wage rates are underselling domestic firms in 
the United States market at today's rate of 
duty. 

HR. 9900 would give the President unre- 
stricted authority to reduce duties and there- 
by further reduce the cost of imported scis- 
sors and shears in our market. Under the 
provisions of this bill, scissors and shears 
would be buried in a category with many 
other items and the duty eut 50 percent, 
This would mean a reduction of at least 20 
cents per pair at the retail level for scissors 
and shears now being retailed at $1 to $1.29 
per pair. 

If this is permitted, we do not need a crys- 
tal ball to see the results. There are only 8 
domestic firms now remaining of the 50 op- 
erating in the United States prior to the 50- 
percent reduction in import duty during 
1950-51. These few remaining manufactur- 
ers would be forced to close their doors and 
discharge their employees. The United 
States would then become wholly dependent 
on imported scissors and shears. 

We cannot understand how it could be in 
the national interest to permit such a loss. 
We would lose the skills of the employees and 
management of the industry as well as the 
capital investment in production equipment. 
In the event of a national emergency and 
imports were cut off, the United States would 
be without a source of scissors and shears, 
basic tools for many industries and trades 
essential to our defense. 

The scissor and shear industry is one of 
the oldest in the world. The skill was 
brought to the United States from Germany 
at a time when the United States needed new 
industry and a scissor and shear industry in 
particular. 

Scissors and shears of all sizes and types 
are used in every school, retail establishment, 
office, factory, hospital and home in the 
United States. Scissors cannot be classified 
as a luxury, gimmick, or novelty. 

Scissors are used to separate us from our 
mothers at birth; to cut our toe nails; to trim 
the leather in our shoes; to cut and trim 
the materials used in every piece of clothing 
that we wear. They are used to cut our 
finger nails, to trim our mustaches, the hair 
in our ears and nose, and to cut hair on our 
heads, even down to the end of the road 
when our best suit or dress is cut down the 
back so that the undertaker can dress us for 
the last ride. Scissors are truly used from 
birth to death. They are essential to our 
health, education and general welfare. I 
ack you, gentlemen, is this an industry that 
should be permitted to become extinct in this 
country? 

We request that the committee not grant 
the President the authority he has requested 
in H.R. 9900, but that the bill be amended, 

We urge that Congress retain its power 
over duties as is provided in section 8 of the 
Constitution. 

We request that the escape clause be re- 
tained, strengthened and clearly defined as 
to what will constitute injury or threat of 
injury, and we also request that this bill be 
sent to Congress under open rule procedure. 

List of 42 companies manufacturing 
scissors and shears in 1950 that have since 
ceased production; 

Ace Cutlery Co., Newark, N.J.; Atomic Cut- 
lery Co., Irvington, N.J.; H. Balke, Newark, 
NJ.; H. Boker & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y.; 
C. J. Bates & Son, Chester, Conn.; Belmar 
Instrument Co., Belmar, N.J.; Berridge Shear 
Co., Sturgis, Mich.; Birmingham Cutlery Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Cameron Manufacturing 
Co., Emporium, N.Y.; Case-Smiley Co., Fre- 
mont, Ohio; Clayton Manufacturing Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Crown Cutlery Co., Newark, N.J.; 
Cueto & Stanek Cutlery Co., Newark, N.J.; 
Cutlery Corp. of America, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Arthur Dorp, Newark, N.J.; Essex Cutlery 
Co., Newark, N.J.; Harjan, Inc., East Orange, 
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N.J.; A. Henkel Manufacturing Corp., Keene, 
N.H.; Carl W. Heuser, Irvington, N.J.; In- 
ternational Edge Tool Co., Newark, NJ; 
Kafelt Manufacturing Corp., Keene, NH. 
La Cross Manicure Accessories, New York, 
N.Y.; William Longbeln & Bros., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Ernst Melchoir'’s Cutlery, Irvington, 
NJ; Midwest Tool & Cutlery Co., Sturgis, 
Mich,; Monarch Outlery Manufacturing Co., 
North Bergen, N.J.; Carl Monkhaus, Ellicot- 
ville, N.Y.; Progress Cutlery Co., Forth Smith, 
Ark.; Revion Implement Corp., Irvington, 
N.J.; Rex Cutlery Corp., Irvington, N.J.: 
Schneffel Bros., Newark, N. J.; T. E. Schneider 
Corp., South Norwalk, Conn.; Smileys, Inc,, 
Fremont, Ohio; Springfield Cutlery, Spring- 
field, N.J.; Tri-Ess Products, Inc., Jersey City. 
N. J.; U.S. Shear Co., Bronx, N.Y.; W. L. W. 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, II.; Wallace 
Manufacturing Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
Wigder Manufacturing Co., Newark, NJ; 
Witte & Schmitz Cutlery Co., Bridgeport. 
Conn.; W. V. Hershey & Sons Co., Fremont, 
Ohio; Metroloy Corp., Canton, Ohio. 

List of eight companies now manufactur- 
ing scissors and shears: 

Acme Shear Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; John 
Ahibin & Sons, Bridgeport, Conn.: Case 
Shear Corp., Nashville, Ark.; Clauss Cutlery 
Co., Fremont, Ohio; The W. H. Compton 
Shear Co., Newark, N.J.; The A. Lincoln Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Wahl Clipper Corp.. 
Sterling, III.; J. Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N.J. 


Grain Storage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of western South Dakota are being 
forced to lose $1,351,171 in cash revenues 
as a result of the decision of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to call in the 1958 
farm-stored wheat. They are losing 
thousands of additional dollars because 
of the decision of the Secretary to call in 
the 1959 farm-stored barley and the 1960 
farm-stored rye. This, Mr. Speaker, is 
revenue the farmers could in good con- 
science have expected rather than hav- 
ing this grain called at this time and 
placed in commercial warehouses, 

In a letter from the Washington office 
to all State ASC offices in the Nation 
under date of March 19, 1962, the Secre- 
tary said, “Also, it is well to note that 
the storage situation has improved be- 
cause of more construction and accel- 
erated disposal programs.” It is under- 
standable, Mr. Speaker, that the Depart- 
ment has probably agreed with commer- 
cial warehouses and large storage com- 
panies that if they would increase their 
storage capacity, the Department would 
see to it that these additional storage 
capacities were kept full. The result is, 
Mr. Speaker, as was stated by the Secre- 
tary in his report, they probably have 
provided more construction and this is 
the reason that farm-stored grain is 
being called at this time. 

If the Department has made these 
agreements with the big storage outfits, 
then there is little the small farmer can 
do except to give this source of revenue 
to the large commercial outfits. 
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Insofar as wheat is concerned, the sit- 
Uation is a little strange because today 
there is in storage 1,023,162,812 bushels 
as compared with commercial storage 
at this same time last year of 1,000,593,- 
449 bushels. By the same token, farm 
Stored wheat today totals 53,428,590 
bushels as compared with 114,445,551 
bushels at this time last year. In other 
Words, Mr, Speaker, some 23 million 
bushels has already been called in and 
has already gone into central ware- 
houses for storing, pulling it off the 
farm, taking that revenue away from 
the farmer, when the cost to the Govern- 
Ment for farm storage is exactly the 
Same as the cost to the Government for 
commercial storage. 

Some of the farmers in my country are 
beginning to wonder if this great bu- 
Teaucracy here in Washington is actually 
& Department of Agriculture or a depart- 
Ment of commercial storage. They are 
beginning to wonder just whose chest- 
nuts are being pulled out of the fire, 
they know it is not theirs. 

In their letter of March 19, they indi- 
Cated that the farm storage program was 
intended only to meet a shortage of 
Commercial warehouse space. This, Mr. 
Speaker, was not the intent of Congress 
in passing these on-the-farm storage 
Programs. Congress intended that the 
grain should be kept on the farm where 
it belongs. Congress intended that it 
Should be kept there in the event of some 
Natural emergency and as a safe storage 
place for the Nation’s food supply in the 
event of war. Apparently this adminis- 
tration feels the danger of war is over, 
or at least there is less concern about 
having the food supply equally distrib- 
Uted across the Nation. One wonders 
how long it would take an enemy with 
Nuclear warheads to blast every large 
Brain terminal filled with wheat into 
Oblivion. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, if it had 
been the intention of the Department of 
Agriculture to call in this farm-stored 
Wheat and feed grain, would it not have 
been the fair thing to have notified the 
farmers last fall that the Department 
intended to call in this grain? If this 
had been done, the farmers could have 
Sold this grain on the open market last 
Winter at a somewhat higher price than 
the initial loan. This would have given 

e farmer a little more money for his 
grain, and it would have alleviated the 

ernment of all the additional cost of 
handling and the continued storage in 
Commercial warehouses. In most of the 
reat Plains area, the farmers feel it is 
to their benefit to keep this grain on the 
farm as a protection for the coming year 
Should the next year be a short produc- 
tive season. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, insofar as 

arley, oats, and rye are concerned, this 
Srain which is in storage is simply im- 
Ported grain or the offset from imported 
barley, oats, and rye. Each year the De- 
Partment of Agriculture publishes a com- 
Plete compilation of the domestic pro- 
duction, the total disappearance, and the 

rts of all grains. If anyone is suff- 
Ciently interested to take the time to 
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total these figures on an adding machine, 
they will find that during the past 10 
years we produced in this country 3,774 
billion bushels of barley and that our 
disappearance during those 10 years was 
3,774.5 billion bushels. They will also 
be surprised to learn that we imported 
206 billion bushels. In other words, if 
there are 206 billion bushels of barley in 
storage today, all of it has been imported 
because our disappearance was greater 
than our production. 

If they are interested in running up 
the figures on oats, they would find that 
our production during the past 10 years 
was 12,359.8 billion bushels, and that our 
disappearance was 12,586.8 billion bush- 
els, or 227 million bushels greater than 
our production, and that we imported 
221.6 billion bushels besides. The do- 
mestic production of rye was 252,114 
billion bushels, the disappearance was 
287,802 billion bushels, or some 35 bil- 
lion bushels more than we produced, and 
our imports were 44,250 billion bushels. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, all of the 
feed grains—barley, oats, and rye—in 
storage today have either been imported 
or are the offset from imported grains. 
In spite of this fact, Mr. Speaker, in the 
Secretary's letter of March 19, he said, 
“The failure of the programs (since 
1952) to keep production in line lead to 
a large buildup of stocks creating an 
imbalance with available storage capac- 
ity.” The imbalance, Mr. Speaker, was 
created not by overproduction, not by 
any failure of the farm program, but 
purely and simply from imported feed 
grains, and yet even the Secretary of 
Agriculture is beating the farmers of 
America over the head trying to make 
them believe that it is their overproduc- 
tion which is causing him his head- 
aches. 

Mr. Speaker, following is a complete 
tabulation of domestic production, total 
disappearance, and imports of barley, 
oats, and rye for the past 10 years with 
the exception that the 1961-62 figures 
are estimates. These figures are com- 
piled and printed annually by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and are avail- 
able to anyone who would care to take 
the time to study them. They are very 
conclusive proof that any barley, oats, 
or rye in storage has been imported dur- 
ing the past 10 years. The tabulation is 
as follows: 

Production, disappearance, and imports, 

1952-62 
{Millions of bushels] 


Domestic 
prodnetion 


Total dis- 
appearance 


Imports 


1052-53... --.---....- 200.3 24.9 
1953-54.. 275.2 38.3 
1954-55.. 285. 1 241 
1955-56.. 344.0 28.3 
1956-57... 443.0 26. 5 
1957-58 393. 1 24.4 
1958-59 420.6 14.3 
1959-00 468.0 17.9 
1960-61... 458.2 5.3 
1061-62. 417.0 2.0 
o 3.774. 8 


Production, disappearance, and imports, 
1952-62—Continued 
{Millions of bushels} 
Domestic | Total dis- | Imports 
production | appearance 
Oats 

. ee 1,217.4 1,314.2 8.6 
1. 153. 2 1. 288. 3 79. 8 
1, 408. 6 1, 353. 6 20.0 
1, 503. 1 1,461.9 3.1 
1, 163.2 1, 286, 5 16.8 
1,301.0 1,411 24.5 
1,415.5 1, 376.2 a5 
1, 052.0 1. 154.3 20 
1,150.8 1,095, 7 13 
094.0 1,048.0 2.0 
Total 12. 359. 8 12, 586, 8 221.6 

Rye 


— 


rn 
EEEE LT Eet 


19, 377 
23. 644 
27. 054 
32. 200 
34.641 
27.325 
32. 561 
29, 500 
31, 600 
29. 000 
287. 802 
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Urban Affairs in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many newspaper editorials in 
my State have spoken about urban af- 
fairs. One of the most insightful state- 
ments of opinion was that of station 
WBUD of Trenton, N.J. They contend 
that “President Kennedy is right when 
he says that a Federal Department to 
deal with city affairs is necessary and in- 
evitable, and that such a Department 
will have to be established sooner or 
later.” They also comment on the work 
that Gov. Richard Hughes is doing to 
help the problems of city life and em- 
phasize that something must be done in 
a constructive manner on all levels of 
government. 

I ask for unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
WBUD’s editorial on urban affairs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WBUD Spears Our 

Since 89 percent of New Jersey’s popula- 
tion is directly concerned with the prob- 
lems of city life, it Is apparent that the 
time has come for creation of governmental 
machinery designed to deal with the urban 
situation in a constructive manner. And 
the move should be made without further 
delay at either the Federal or the State 
level—or both. 

According to the latest report from the 
U.S. Census Bureau, New Jersey leads all 
50 States in point of urban development. 
Only California, Rhode Island, New Tork. 
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Massachusetts, and Ilinois have population 
densities approaching that of this area. 

President Kennedy is right when he says 
that a Federal Department to deal with city 
affairs is necessary and ineyitable, and that 
such a Department will have to be estab- 
lished sooner or later. Recent defeat of the 
President's plan by an adverse vote in the 
House of Representatives, in other words, 
is merely a temporary setback for a pro- 
posal of genuine merit that cannot be long 
postponed. 

Fortunately, Governor Hughes has in- 
dicated a determination to proceed on a 
State basis no matter what has happened or 
may happen at Washington. In light of 
New Jersey's distinctly urban character, this 
slant is one of farsighted statesmanship. 

WBUD has consistently maintained that 
regional progress in an urban area can be 
achieved only through intelligent and au- 
thoritative consolidation of State, county, 
and municipal efforts. Let us hope that New 
Jersey soon takes the lead in advancing the 
all-round welfare of our vast and steadily 
growing throngs of city dwellers. 


Let’s Have a Tough Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an excellent editorial that 
appeared in Monday’s edition of the 
Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call, entitled 
“Let’s Have a Tough Law.” I think it 
adequately points up the feelings of our 
colleague, Representative Francis WAL- 
TER, and points up his reasoning for in- 
serting his most recent bill, one that 
calls for abolishing the supplemental air- 


The editorial follows: 

Ler’s Have a Toven Law 

Under normal circumstances we couldn't 
agree with Representative PRANCIS WALTER’s 
bill calling on Congress to end the operations 
of all nonscheduled airlines, like the one that 
carried 29 Lehigh Valley Army recruits to 
death near Richmond last November. It 
would be too much like ruling all trucks off 
the highways because some consistently vio- 
late the rules of the road. 

The circumstances, however, aren't quite 
normal. The measure has been introduced 
In an effort to make certain the shoddy oper- 
ators among these supplemental airlines do 
not continue doing business in the same old 
hazardous way. 

Both the House and Senate have passed 
separate bills tightening regulations for 
these operations. Both have set consider- 
ably higher safety standards, but the House 
measure also would limit these lines to car- 
rying cargo. Before it can be enacted into 
law, both Houses must agree on all the pro- 
visions. 

There is a strong possibility this measure 
may die in the hands of the Senate-House 
conference committee charged with reconcil- 
ing the differences. Four of the eight Sen- 
ators on the committee are said to insist on 
the right of the lines to carry passengers un- 
der certain conditions, 

If these holdouts kill effective regulatory 
legislation, Representative WaLTer wants to 
be ready to put a strong measure on the 
statute books, He is not willing to risk the 
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lives of any more passengers on these flights 
or take any more chances they'll be stranded 
at foreign airports because the companies to 
which they paid their fares don't have the 
money to buy fuel to bring them back. He is 
not willing to wait for a case now pending 
before the courts to drag on for 3 or 4 more 
years. k 

Under these circumstances we agree with 
Representative WaLTER. It would be difficult 
to do otherwise, particularly in view of an 
admission by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
that it cannot adequately enforce the safety 
regulations for these nonscheduled opera- 
tions. 


A Challenge to American Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
clear challenge to American youth was 
stated March 30, 1962, in the Aquin, 
the official newspaper of the College of 
St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minn. This al- 
legory was written by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor James P. Shannon, president 
of the college. 

It deserves the attention of the Senate 
and the youth of America. It is a chal- 
lenge to our young college graduates to 
choose the difficult way, the life of serv- 
ice to mankind, and to the highest ideals. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the. article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IN SHINING ARMOR, KNIGHT Eyes Roap FORK 

Once upon a time there was a daring young 
knight who vowed to spend his life fighting 
battles for the weak and the downtrodden. 
He was to be the friend and advocate of the 
weak, the neglected, the oppressed. Where- 
ever there was Injustice he would seek it out 
and expose it. Where there was deceit he 
would uncover it. Where there was malice 
he would challenge it. 

His name soon was known throughout the 
land and he was admired extravagantly, even 
by people who had never seen him or bene- 
fited by his zealous chivalry, But he was 
admired especially by the younger knights 
who aspired to his high standards of self- 
less devotion and purity of purpose. They 
longed to ride as his companion in his con- 
tinuing crusade against the powers of dark- 
ness. He always had more offers of help 
from these willing and youthful warriors 
than he needed, 

He preferred not to ride with the older 
knights. They could not match his pace. 
They slowed him down. He moved quickly 
from one critical situation to another, never 
sparing himself, always eager to find new 
work for his flashing sword and his cold 
courage. 

His adversaries were usually wicked kings 
who exploited their subjects, abused their 
power, and defied the law. His method of 
attack was not complex. On hearing of the 
evils rampant in a distance shire he would 
ride at once, often alone, sometimes with a 
younger knight, frequently traveling day and 
night. At his destination he would either 
challenge the wicked king to personal com- 
bat or he would provoke the evil ruler to a 
duel, His youthful vigor and practiced hand 
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always won over his soft, undisciplined, and 
aging opponents, 

He relied for his information and for new 
challenges on the tips he received regularly 
from his many friends among the poor, the 
neglected, the oppressed. Hence he was 
surprised one day to receive an invitation 
from a powerful ruler in a distant land, ask- 
ing him to visit the ruler’s castle. No other 
king had ever invited him. All others had 
feared his coming. Some had even fied at 
his approach. 

Intrigued by the strange request, he sent 
a courier to tell the king that he accepted 
gladly and that he would come within a few 
days. On his arrival he was surprised to 
find that this king was loved by all his 
people, that peace prevailed in his kingdom, 
and that justice and order were eyerywhere 
apparent, He had never seen such an orderly 
kingdom. 

On his first night there he learned from 
the king that the royal family had no male 
heir and that the aging king was seeking a 
just and strong man whom he could choose 
to succeed him as ruler. The king explained 
the economy, the laws, the traditions, the 
education, and the religion of his people. 

It was apparent that the old ruler was 
proud of his kingdom and of its venerable 
traditions of honor and justice. His people 
were prosperous. His country was respected 
by its neighbors. 

Hoping that this good repute might be 
preserved after his death, the old king had 
sent for the young knight whose fame as 4 
crusader recommended him for the role of 
a ruler. ‘ 

The young man asked for time to con- 
sider this generous and unexpected offer. 
The king agreed, Whereupon the young 
man went out to walk in the night and to 
ponder the new proposal. In spite of the 
obvious prestige and honor of the new po- 
sition, he was vaguely uneasy as he walked 
Slowly back and forth on the bank of the 
river which ran close by the castle. 

Suddenly his thoughts were interrupted 
by a voice from the shadows. He stopped. 
A bedraggled figure came forth and identi- 
fied himself as a woodgatherer on the estate 
of an infamous and wicked king. The poor 
man said he had walked for 3 days to find 
the famous knight and to enlist his help on 
behalf of the subjects of the unjust king. 
As the woodgatherer described the indigni- 
ties and tortures ly suffered by his 
family and friends, the knight became vis- 
ibly excited by the sad and moving tale. 

The next morning the good king was sur- 

to find at his door a note written in 
haste and at night by the young knight. It 
read: “You are very kind. I have weighed 
your generous offer carefully. But I have 
been visited in the night by a poor and 
needy man who begs my services for his 
suffering kinsmen. I must go to serve them 
with my sword.” 


Foreign Publication of Technology 
Textbooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
letter, together with enclosure of state- 
ment by Technology Textbook Agents, 
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that warrants the immediate attention 
of every Member of the Congress: 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
or TECHNOLOGY, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 8, 1962. 

Mr. Tuomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dran Sm: It has come to my attention 
from advertisements placed in my dormitory 
un organization which calls itself the 
Technology Textbook Agency, that a foreign 
Publisher is printing American textbooks and 
Selling them at highly reduced prices. They 
claim that by utilizing cheaper labor and 
Materials and avoiding the payment of a 
royalty they are able to sell texts at approxi- 
Mately 45 percent of the list price in spite 
Of a high tariff, The fact that orders are 
being taken in advance and payment is made 
When the books arrive in September has led 
me to believe that these operations are made 
on a mail-order basis. 

Thie texts they publish are standard works 
used by almost every engineering and tech- 
nical school in the country. 

In the face of ever-rising tuition costs the 
factor which texts play in college expenses is 
decreasing. Yet, if foreign publishers are 
able to compete with American, their volume 
ot business cannot be too small, 

Such operations are a crime against both 
the author and the publisher and, if not il- 
legal, is highly dishonest and should be 
Stopped either by making such transactions 
illegal or by raising tariff restrictions to such 
a degree that such business is unprofitable. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully, 
MALCOLM SHUSTER. 


TECHNOLOGY TEXTBOOK AGENTS 

To AU Members of the MIT Community: 
We who study at the Institute well know 
high cost of textbooks. Twice yearly, 
We go to the Co-op or TCA and spend $20 
$40 purchasing them. There is now a 
source of textbooks—Technology Text- 

book Agents. 

What TTA is—Technology Textbook 
Agents is an organization of students for 
negotiating the purchase of textbooks at 
reduced cost, In order to make a profit, we 
must offer you a commodity that you want 
at a highly competitive price. If you will 

at the attached order blank, we think 

you will be pleasantly surprised with 
dur concept of highly competitive. We of 
Technology Textbook Agents can bring you 
& very considerable monetary savings. 

How TTA does it—How can anyone sell 
Rossi's “Optics” for $5.35 (Co-op price 
$10.75) or the 2-volume Morse & Feshbach 
for $14.95 (Co-op price $32.00)? First, let 
us dispel some of your doubts. These books 
are brand new. They are hardbacks. They 
dre printed by the same process as your 
Present textbooks—lithography. They are 

current edition, unlike some of the ob- 
Solescent volumes at TCA. 
From 
To Technology Textbook Agents, Box 358, 

East Campus, 

We can offer you these prices—in all cases 
at lower cost than either the Co-op or 
TCA—pby dealing in large volume with for- 
eien publishers, We of Technology Text- 

k Agents have gone to a great deal of 
efort and expense to bring you high quality 
textbooks at the lowest possible price. Even 
after paying U.S. customs, the low cost of 
foreign iabor, slightly smaller pages (typi- 
cally 22 by 14 centimeters), slightly thin- 
ner paper, and no need of paying royalties, 
all combine in an extremely significant sav- 
ings for you. 

No risk with TTA—Technology Textbook 

nts has been cleared by the Institute; 
We are not a fly-by-night business, To pur- 
chase books from Technology Textbook 
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Agents, fill out the attached order blank, 
and drop it in the Institute mall. We will 
foward your order to the publishers. Next 
September when you return to MIT, the 
books will be waiting for you. Then, and 
only then, do you pay us; no money leaves 
your hands until you have received the 
texts that you have ordered. TTA makes 
all credit arrangements, keeps all records, 
and handles all shipping. You just fill out 
the order blank, and the books are on their 
way. 

Technology Textbook Agents sincerely 
hopes that we can be of service to you. If 
you have any questions, or would like to 
examine any copies of the textbooks, visit 
Munroe 507, East Campus, 8 to 9 p.m., April 
13, or call any time. 

Cordially yours, 
BILL Schumm, 
Business Manager. 


No. Title Co-op | TTA 
6.02 n & Mason: Eleo- 
6.14 tronte Olrcuit Theory $9.00 | $5.50 
6. Fano, Chu, and Adler: Elec- 
tromagnetic Fields, Energy 
and Forces... .........-.s.. 10.00 | 6.00 
6.05 | Mason and Zimmermann: 
Electronic Circuits, Signals 
and 8 5 10.60 | 6.25 
6.07 | Adler, Obu, and Fano: Eleo- 
tromagnetic Energy Trans- 
misilon and Radiation......| 12.00] 6.75 
614 | Skilling: Electrical Engineer- 
A 8.95 | 4.45 
8.031 | Frank: Introduetion to Elec- 
ep | and Optics f 400 
8.041 | Rossi: Optics 10.75 | 5.35 
8.05 | Richtmeyer, Kennard, and 
Laureltsen: Introduction to 
Modern Physics............. 10.75 | 5.35 
8.05 | Born; Atomic Physies .--- 650) 3.50 
8.061 | Eisberg: Fundamentals of 
Modern Physics_............ 10.50 675 
8.06 | Dieke and Witke: Introdue- 
tion to Quantum Mechanics.| 8.78 4.90 
8.711 | Slater and Frank; Mechanics.“ 6.00 3.50 
8.711 | MoCuskey: Introduction to 
Advanced Dynamics........ 875 | 430 
8.791 | Morse and Feshbach: Methods 
of Theoretical Physics 32.00 | 14.95 
18.04 | Martin and Reissner; Elemen- 
tary Differential Equations“ 7. 50 3.85 
18,15 | Hildebrand: Methods of Ap- 
plied Mathematies 10.75 | 5.35 
18,20 | Hoffman and Kunze: Linear 
— E ORA 7.50 | 3.50 
18.21 | Rudin: Principals of Mathe- 
matical Analysis 6.25 | 3.30 
2.02 | Housner and Hudson: Applied 
an Dynamics 5.25 | 2.80 
5.61 | Moore: Physical Chemistry.. 850| 4.65 
6.64 | Pauling: Nature of the Chemi- sal aS 


If you are interested in any book not 
listed, please drop a line to TTA, Box 358, 
East Campus. 

Prices are subject to change without 
notice. 


History of Journalism in Dunklin County, 
Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with its “Spirit of 75 edition” of 
Monday, April 2, 1962, the Daily Dunklin 
Democrat, published at Kennett, Mo., 
began its 75th year of service to the peo- 
ple of the southeast Missouri-northeast 
Arkansas area. 

Among the congratulatory messages 
received by the Daily Democrat’s pub- 
lisher, Jack Stapleton, Jr., was one from 
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a former newsman, who has more re- 
cently received national recognition in 
another profession. That message was 
as follows: 

Tue WHTTE HOUSE, 

Washington, D.C. 

JACK STAPLETON, Jr., 
Publisher, the Daily Dunklin Democrat, 
Kennett, Mo.: 

I was pleased to learn that your newspaper 
is observing its 75th anniversary. This is cer- 
tainly a significant event. I know you will 
continue in the years to come to exercise 
your skill and judgment in permitting your 
readers to receive full and fair coverage of 
the news. 

With all best wishes. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, 


This same edition of the Daily 
Dunklin Democrat also carried an ex- 
cellent account of the history of journal- 
ism in Dunklin County, Mo., which 
traces the development of bringing the 
printed news to the people west of the 
Mississippi, in the early days. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Recorp, so that all my 
colleagues will have an opportunity to 
read and enjoy it as I have. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DDD Has Lona History or SERVICE TO Mo- 
ARK AREA 

Journalism in the form of the printed 
word was introduced west of the Mississippi 
River and to Missouri in 1808 with the print- 
ing of the first edition of the Missouri 
Gazette in old St. Louis by Joseph Charless. 
This pioneer publication heralded in several 
ways the birth of Missouri journalism with 
its humble beginning, Democratic philos- 
ophy, endurance and influence. 

Some 11 years later in 1819, the first news- 
paper in southeast Missouri—actually, the 
second one published in the State outside 
St. Louls—was begun in Jackson. The Mis- 
souri Herald brought the printed medium to 
a section of the State which was still largely 
undeveloped, but whose need for news 
was just as great as today. 

Dunklin County was not established as a 
political unit occupying the western half of 
southeast Missouri's “bootheel” until 1845, 
and a year later the present city of Kennett 
was laid out in the center of the county near 
a village of Delaware Indians. This com- 
munity was first known as Chilletacaux, the 
name of a prominent Indian chief, 

The early history of journalism in Dun- 
klin County is rather vague, but the best 
sources seem to indicate that the first news- 
paper published in the county was the Dun- 
klin County Herald printed at Clarkton in 
1870, Olarkton was then the largest and 
most prosperous town in the county. 

All authorities seem to agree that by 1872 
this paper had moved to Kennett, but was 
published there only a short time. 

Clarkton proved to be the spawning place 
for several more papers, the next being the 
Advertiser founded there in 1872 after the 
Herald had moved. Albert and Baldwin 
established this publication which shortly 
afterwards became the property of Charles 
Stokes who changed its name to the Enter- 
price. Apparently as his journalism pred- 
ecessors had done, Stokes saw Kennett as 
a “greener pasture,” and in 1876 the Enter- 
prise moved to the county seat. Also like 
previous ventures, it was discontinued after 
a short time, 

The early Dunklin County paper whose 
existence is most substantiated is the Dunk- 
lin County Advocate which was established 
at Clarkton in October of 1877 by W. R. 
McDaniel. Two different accounts of its 
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existence are given, but both seem to have a 
common conclusion. 

in his “History of Southeast 
Missouri,” published in 1888, relates that the 
Advocate was taken to Kennett soon after 
its establishment and published there for 
several months. 

Quoting Dougiass’ “History of Southeast 
Missouri": “It [the Advocate] shortly after 
ite be in Clarkton came under the 
control of John W. Baldwin and was moved 
to Kennett. 

“In 1879, the paper was purchased by 
Charles Stokes and moved to Molden. Here 
its name was changed to the Malden Clipper. 
It was then taken to Kennett in 1886 and its 
publication discontinued in 1887. - 

“The printing of the Kennett Clipper was 
begun in March 1888, by R. H. Jones.“ 

In either case, it would seem there is a 
direct line of descent from the founding of 
the Dunklin County Advocate in 1887 at 
Clarkton to the beginning of the Kennett 
Clipper at the county seat in 1888. 

Because of the numerous previous failures 
to make a newspaper a success in Kennett, 
little optimism was expressed by local resi- 
dents when R. H. Jones, Will Mitchim, and 
Will A. Jones arrived on April 9, 1888, with 
the intention of printing the Kennett 
Clipper. 

Mitchim soon left the firm, and Will A. 
Jones became the printer, with R. H. Jones 
the owner, proprietor, and editor. 

In the early part of 1893, the entire opera- 
tion was sold to a group of Kennett business- 
men who formed the Dunklin County Pub- 
Ushing Co. This group, all stanch Demo- 
crats and prominent in the community, was 
anxious that Dunklin County have a success- 
ful Democratic newspaper which would be 
active for the party. 

A search for a permanent editor was car- 
ried on for several weeks, and finally E. P. 
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the newspaper on June 22, 1893, with 
editorial announcing the change of 
paper’s name to the Dunklin Democrat. 

Other milestones in the history of the 

Daily Democrat include: 
- 1903: First permanent home for the paper 
is built and a new press and paper folder 
is installed, (This building is the present 
home of the Daily Democrat); 

October, 1913: Caruthers dies, Will A. 
Jones returns to continue the paper; 

1921: A Goss Comet webb press is in- 
stalled; 

January, 1925: The first edition of the 

Twice-A-Week Dunklin Democrat makes its 
appearance; 
January, 1953: Will A. Jones & Sons an- 
nounce the sale of the Dunklin Democrat 
to Stapleton Publications Co. of Albany, Mo. 
The former company was composed of U.S, 
Representative Paul C. Jones and Edgar 
Jones, who served as editors and publishers 
of the newspaper with distinction. Addi- 
tional Interests of the partnership brought 
about the sale to the Stapleton Publica- 
tions Co., which is headed by Jack Staple- 
ton, Sr., of Albany, Mo. 

February 1, 1953: Stapleton Publications 
Co. assumes ownership and management of 
the Dunklin Democrat. 

July 1, 1953: Jack Stapleton, Jr., of Stan- 
berry, Mo., appointed publisher of the news- 


paper. 

April 2, 1956: The first edition of the Dally 
Dunklin Democrat is published, signifying 
the changcover from semiweekly to daily 
publication. 

March 15. 1960: Installatlon of the news- 
paper's 32-page Goss Straightline rotary 
press, with full color facilities, is completed. 

November 1, 1900: The dally circulation of 
the newspaper exceeds 5,000 copies. 

April 2, 1962: The Daily Democrat begins 
observance of 75 years of service of south- 
east Missouri and northeast Arkansas, 
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Supreme Court Decision in Tennessee 
Reapportionment Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
South Carolina newspapers have carried 
considerable comment regarding the 
Supreme Court's recent decision in the 
Tennessee reapportionment case. As in 
its 1954 desegregation decision, the Su- 
preme Court has again reversed all pre- 
vious precedents and by a modern 
interpretation of the 14th amendment 
opened the door for Federal court regu- 
lation of representation in State legis- 
latures. 

The Court decision in the reapportion- 
ment case is one of the most dangerous 
decisions ever handed down affecting the 
rights of the States. It ranks on a par 
with the 1954 desegregation decision. 
That decision was likewise picked out 
of the air for the purpose of remedying 
what the Court considered an “evil” 
which the States and the Congress had 
refused to cure. Court decisions of long 
standing have repeatedly held that the 
question of representation in the State 
legislatures is a “nonjusticiable” issue, 
that is, one which is political in nature 
and therefore to be handled by the peo- 
ple in constitutional reforms or by legis- 
lative action within the States. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to have the following articles and 
editorials printed in the Appendix to the 
Record: “Reapportionment Case Deci- 
sion Political” from the March 31, 1962, 
issue of the State; “Court's Apportion- 
ment Decision Reflects a Two-Sided 
Problem” from the March 30 issue of the 
Florence Morning News; “The Court 
Steps Into Vacuum” from the March 28 
issue of the Greenville News; and “Court 
Rewrites Constitution,” from the March 
31 issue of the Greenville News. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Greenville (S.C.) State, Mar. 31, 
1962 


REAPPORTIONMENT Cast DECISION POLITICAL— 
IN vas Basic Powers oF STATES 


(By Raymond Moley) 

Back ot the turn of the century, this ob- 
servation was made by Finley Peter Dunne: 

What's that?’ asked Mr. Hennessey. 

„That is," said Mr. Dooley, no matter 
whether th’ Constitution follows th’ flag or 
not, th' Supreme Court follows th’ iliction 
returns.“ 

It is a pity that Dunne could not be here 
now to provide the commonsense necessary 
to understand the meaning of what the 1962 
Supreme Court has sald in its decision open- 
ing the Federal courts to those who seek 
what they call a more “democratic” repre- 
sentation in State legislatures, 

REAL POINT 

For the Court now not only is following 
the election returns. It has taken a step 
which will permit it to determine what those 
returns will be. 

In Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s dissent there 
is clearly outlined what the consequences 
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may be under this stretching of the “equal 
protection of the laws” clause in the Con- 
stitution. 

He points out, in an opinion which should 
rank with the great defenses of constitu- 
tional liberty, that the majority opinion is 
purely political: 

“The Court’s authority * * * ultimately 
rests on sustained public confidence in its 
moral sanction. Such feeling must be nour- 
ished by the Court's complete detachment, 
in fact and in appearance, from political en- 
tanglements.“ 

DISTRESSING EFFECT 


Frankfurter’s opinion also points out the 
distressing practical questions of fact, not 
law, of such intervention in reapportioning 
the State legislatures. 

To review and pass judgment upon the 
“democratic” problems of reapportionment 
would lead the courts into “a mathematical 
quagmire.” Also, he made clear that the 
Federal courts cannot in reason be required 
to correct every wrong, however small. 
“There is not under our Constitution a judi- 
cial remedy for every political mischief.” 

Whatever grounds there may be for further 
opening the breach in the Constitution in 
the name of “equal protection,” the spirit of 
the Constitution itself is violated in this de- 
cision. 

EPOCHAL COMPHOMISE 


For the epochal compromise which was 
necessary, if there was to be any Constitution 
at all, set a pattern of representation which 
violated the meaning with which liberals 
now have invested the term “democracy.” 

The States were given equal representa- 
tion—while the House of Representatives 
was to have representation on the basis of 
population. 

The Senate was created in that pattern 
because then—and, I believe, quite properly 
now—the States were invested with a certain 
sovereignty. 


SPECIFIC INTERESTS 


It was then and it is clear now 
that each State, however small in population, 
has specific interests which deserve a voice 
in the Federal Legislature. To recast the 
Senate would overwhelm a score of small 
States. They would be subjected to the vast 
popular majorities of the heavily populated 
industrial States. 

It will be answered that to upset the pres- 
ent makeup of the Senate, a constitutional 
amendment would be needed. To accom- 
plish that, Congress would initiate the 
amendment and send it to the States for 
ratification. 

Small States would object. But suppose 
that the necessary three-quarters of the 
States would stand to gain Senate represen- 
tation under such an amendment. 

They could in consequence overwhelm the 
one-quarter of the small States which would 
stand to be swallowed up in the result. 


VENGEANCE 


But there is a factor which will probably 
forever bar such an amendment from being 
proposed by Congress, especially by a Con- 
gress which is as heavily dominated by those 
who favor more Pederal power as the present 
one. 

With the proliferation of the vast Federal 
bureaucracy, the administration in Wash- 
ington now has a horde of Federal bureau- 
crats in many of the smaller States. The 
vote of those bureaucrats can and in some 
cases does dominate elections. 

Hence, the Senators from those States gen- 
erally vote for more and more Federal power 
and more handouts for their sparsely popu- 
lated areas. Indeed, in some of those States 
the Federal Government is already the larg- 
est property owner in terms of land, re- 
sources, and Government installations. 
Those States are also more dependent upon 
Federal grants-in-aid. 
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This decision of the Supreme Court is in 
line with what liberals call “democracy at 
work.” It certainly is working with a ven- 
2 foreign to our constitutional tradi- 
tions. 


From the Florence (S.C.) Morning News, 
Mar. 30, 1962} 
Court's APPORTIONMENT DECISION REFLECTS A 
Two-Siwep PROBLEM 
In dealing with the apportionment of State 
legislatures, the Supreme Court has invaded 


a new field of States rights. The Court has 


ruled that where the States themselves re- 
fuse to reapportion representation to keep 
abreast of shifting population, the Court can 
rule on the constitutionality of such refusal. 

There are two sides to this issue with con- 
Siderable right on both sides, 

On the Court's side, there is the failure of 
Some State legislatures to take into account 
Population changes resulting in a concentra- 
tion in metropolitan centers and a decline of 
residents in rural areas. Politically, the effect 
is to dominate State legislatures by thinly 
Settled rural counties at the expense of 
cities. Cities with their mounting revenue 
Problems are finding it more and more difi- 
cult to obtain a fair shake in the distribu- 
tion of State taxes from rural-dominated 
legislatures. 

The effect of the Court's decision is to say 
to State legislatures that unless they take 
into account the fact of these population 
changes and reapportion their representa- 
tion accordingly, then that failure becomes 
an issue for constitutional consideration by 
the Federal Court. 

On the other hand, there is the right of 
the State to determine the proportion of rep- 
resentation by counties. It is based on our 
dual concept of government in which States 
have rights reserved to them by the Consti- 
tution. Erosion of these rights by Federal 
court decisions seriously endangers the con- 
Stitutional basis upon which this Republic 
Was founded. 

It is proper, of course, to point out that 
States rights carry responsibilities and were 
never intended as a screen for evading these 
responsibilities. But the High Court shows 
an impatience with the practical problems 
faced by the States in conditioning public 
Opinion to accept changes. In appropriat- 
ing the authority of the States, the Court 

u greater danger to the Republic than 
the problem it seeks to solve. 

We are in sympathy with the principle 
Upon which the Court acted. We are ready 
to acknowledge that States magnify rights 
to the neglect of responsibilities. But we 
are also aware of the alarming threat posed 
by this gradual erosion of the rights reserved 
to the State by the Constitution. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Mar. 28, 
1962 


Tue COURT STEPS INTO Vacuum 


The U.S. Supreme Court decision declaring 
Unconstitutional the failure of State legis- 
latures to reapportion State legislative dis- 
tricts may properly be described as tragic, 
but it was inevitable. 

And the great tragedy is that it was ayoid- 
able at the option of the States themselves. 

The Court has now entered that “political 
thicket” it had carefully stepped around in 
earlier, parallel cases. By ruling against the 
States, it has made itself the Judge of proper 
legislative apportionment, giving itself a task 
that will prove to be difficult if not impos- 
sible to fulfill. 

The drawing of legislative boundaries is 
always a difficult job, replete with tempta- 
“ons to make political profit in the process. 

Gerrymander” is one of the most time- 
honored political slang expressions in the 
American lexicon. 
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But time and precedent have done nothing 
to erase the basic unfairness of the process. 
Nor have they done anything to relieve the 
feeling of resentment of voters whose ballots 
have been diluted to a fraction of their 
proper value, 

The cries of anguish have risen as the tide 
of population has shifted, leaving legislative 
boundaries unmoved. Representation in dis- 
tricts established 20, 40, or even 100 years 


ago has in many cases remained unchanged 


even where the number of people represented 
has been drained away. 

The rigid refusal to readjust to population 
changes has been in direct conflict with 
State constitutions. Almost without ex- 
ception they, or State laws, require redraw- 
ing of legislative districts to conform with 
the U.S. census taken every 10 years. 

Acting on the theory that this was a 
matter primarily for State concern, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court had held aloof from 
this problem. 

But it demanded relief and the Court's 
reversal of position came as little surprise. 

Not for some 30 years has the Supreme 
Court showed signs of excessive caution and 
sensitivity in matters of State affairs. The 
once-carefully drawn line between Federal 
and State problems has been obscured in 
decision after decision since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt threatened to pack“ the Court. 

This latest decision, then, is the logical 
outgrowth of a trend long discernible in 
the Court's philosophy. 

But it is more than that. It could have 
been avoided in an Instant if the defaulting 
States had faced up to the duties im 
upon them by their own constitutions. 

They chose, for a variety of unwholesome 
reasons, not to do so. They cannot escape 
partial blame for the Federal interference 
which will now inevitably flow from their 
refusal to act. 

{From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Mar. 31, 
1962] 


Court REwRITES CONSTITUTION 
; (By William S. White) 


Wasuincton.—Men who have long tried to 
hold the Supreme Court in special venera- 
tion cannot now deny that it is rewriting 
the Constitution and meddling in politics to 
suit the wishes of some—but only some—of 
nine unelected men. 

This is the central, the true and tragic, 
meaning of the new and divided court de- 
cision claiming for the Federal judiciary the 
unexampled power to make its own deter- 
mination as to whether seats in State legisla- 
tures are rationally apportioned as between 
urban and rural areas. 

This extraordinary ruling to their endur- 
ing credit was able and memorably opposed 
by the two best legal minds on the bench, 
Justices Felix Frankfurter and John Marshall 
Harlan. On its face it is a good thing. For 
it is undeniable that rural voters in many 
States have been given disproportionate 
voices in their legislatures by districting for- 
mulas which penalize city voters. 

Thus no doubt there will be dancing in 
the streets of.the metropolitan centers—in- 
deed, in the metropolitan centers in which 
this column now appears. But those who 
are celebrating this presumed fall of rural 
dominance would do well to take a second 
thought and a second look below the 
surface. 

For something else is falling, too—the 
Constitution of the United States as we 
have known it. It Is being altered not by 
Congress and people—the only constitu- 
tional way for its alteration—but rather by 
a Momentary majority of a Court which 
seems fatally determined to change the 
whole social and political fabric of this coun- 
try, on its own writ and mandate. 
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It may well be that such changes should 
be made. But they cannot rightfully be 
made merely and solely by a handful of 
men—six men in this case—whose thirst for 
reform has caused them to falter in a high 
mission. This is the high mission of a cool, 
detached, impersonal justice which is the 
only true distinction of the loftiest Court in 
all the world. T 

Losing this, the Court in the end will 
Ion ein And this is the greatest tragedy 
0 8 : 

“Well,” it will be said, “if the rural people 
have in fact gained undue power and the 
legislatures themselves won't do anything 
about it, why shouldn’t the Supreme Court 
step in?” 

The ultimate answer is that the Court 
should not “step in“ simply because it has 
no right under the Constitution to do so, 
a fact which, until now, it has repeatedly 
recognized over the long course of nearly 
two centuries. 

And the practical answer is that the peo- 
ple themselves must work out their own 
difficulties here, however long and hard the 
task, if we are to maintain the Constitution 
of the United States. A bleak prospect? 
Yes.. But listen to Justice Frankfurter, a 
great judge who a generation ago was the 
very symbol of “racialism"” to certain ex- 
cited conservatives but who has now proved 
himself a towering guardian of that best- 
of-all conservatism which is constitution- 
alism: 

“There is not under our Constitution a 
judicial remedy for every political mischief. 
In a democratic society like ours, relief must 
come through an aroused public conscience 
that sears the conscience of the people's 
representatives.” 

Not a thousand rotten boroughs in the 
legislatures can justify what is now hap- 
pening. For the Supreme Court is being 
made the agent of a determined political 
drive by urban interests to reverse the bal- 
ance of political power and so make urban 
voter hereafter master over rural voter. 

There is nothing evil in this drive; there 
is no criticism in this column of the mo- 
tives or actions of those who thrust this 
case before the Court. The business of ad- 
vocates is to advocate. But the business of 
the Supreme Court is to judge and decide, 
not what is good“ for country and people, 
but what the Constitution and laws are— 
not what they should be. 


Not the Image 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


QF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many who feel that the image of Amer- 
ica, and the image of American women 
as a whole, was not properly depicted 
by the recent visit of the First Lady in 
India and Pakistan. 

Following is a letter from one South 
Dakota lady which expressed something 
the feeling that many have reported to 
me: 

I wish to protest the taxpayers picking up 
the bill for the distorted image of America 
abroad made by Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy's 
trip to India, the movie cameraman and di- 
rector expenses totaling $72,000, and the large 
entourage she took with her. It turned out 
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to be nothing but a pleasure trip and fashion 
show; how can it be justified as Govern- 
ment expense? She saw nothing of the use 
of our foreign aid money; learned nothing 
of the tens of thousands of hungry, and sick, 
and homeless people on the streets of India’s 
cities; expressed no sympathy for their pro- 
found need and want; paid no visit to hospi- 
tals, schools or churches—presented only a 
fashion show of colorful clothes to the public 
and did only the things she especially wished 
to do. Surely the image of the women of 
America she left in the minds of India is 
false, distorted, unfriendly, and untrue. I 
doubt if the impression of America in Asia 
or the world was improved by the lavish 
display of luxurious gifts purchased to bring 
home, the five-times-a-day change of cos- 
tume, the display of horsewomenship, and 
the emphasis on American wealth and lux- 
urles. Even the Queen of England does not 
put on such a show when she travels abroad. 

The image of America the Kennedy ad- 
ministrtaion is giving to other countries 
today is marked by distortions. Newspapers 
around the world broadcast present-day 
America as having only one privileged 
wealthy class. Why wouldn't every country 
flock to the United States for ald? I think it 
is time to stop all this free will offering, and 
keep the Kennedy family at home where 
they belong. Let our State Department do 
the traveling. 

We women are urged to write out Repre- 
sentatives how we feel back home, so now 
I have expressed myself and many other of 
my friends feel the same. 


Balanced Budget Prospects Gloomy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 


DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, at 
this time many of us are interested in 
what is likely to be the possibility of a 
balanced Federal budget. We are 
scrutinizing each new request for funds 
with apprehension. It now seems likely 
that tax revenues will run far short of 
the President’s January estimate. The 
proposed tax measure, rather than rais- 
ing revenues, seems very likely to run us 
further “in the red.” 

The people of Idaho are gravely con- 
cerned and pessimistic about the present 
spending trends. An excellent article on 
our economy by Maurice H. Stans, for- 
merly Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, was published in the Washing- 
ton Post under date of April 9, 1962, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BALANCED BUDGET Prospects GLOOMY 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Now that several months have elapsed 
since President Kennedy sent to the Con- 
gress his recordbreaking peacetime budget 
of $93 billion, it is a good time, while the 
Congress is still debating appropriations, to 
analyze its prospects. With the benefit of 
several months of hindsight, some new ap- 
praisals can be made. 

It is now highly improbable that Ken- 
nedy's narrowly balanced budget for 1963 
will survive the year in the black. Its reve- 
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nue assumptions are not likely to be real- 
ized, and its expenditure estimates will un- 
doubtedly be exceeded. The projected sur- 
plus of half a billion dollars will more prob- 
ably turn out to be a deficit of somewhere 
between $3 and $6 billion. Only a sharp 
turnabout by the White House before July 
1 can change this prospect. 

Here are some of the forces working against 
a balanced budget for 1963: 

The estimated tax revenues are based on 
a hoped-for gross national product of $570 
billion in calendar 1962. Most economists 
presently place their expectations in the 
range of $555 billion to $560 billion. Less 
prosperity means less personal tax collec- 
tions. 

Corporate tax collections in the budget 
assume that 1962 profits will be 22 percent 
higher than in the best year in history. 
While of corporations should be 
better in 1962 than in any previous year, it 
is not likely that they will average out this 
well. 

Despite last-minute changes by the Ways 
and Means Committee, the tax bill passed 
by the House apparently will cost more—in 
taxes in the first year than it will raise. The 
Senate, of course, may modify this. 

Promised liberalization of depreciation al- 
lowances by Treasury Secretary C. Douglas 
Dillon will reduce taxable business income. 
If this relief is to be meaningful in amount, 
corporation tax payments will be lessened., 

With all this, it is a fair assumption that 
as matters now stand, revenues will fall to 
reach the President’s $93 billion level by a 
considerable amount—as much as $3 billion 
or even more. 


EXPENDITURE SIDE 


On the expenditure side, there is little 
room for optimism either. The cuts the 
Appropriations Committees will make will 
not help 1963 significantly, because usually 
the biggest reductions are in authorizations 
with long lead time, like construction or for- 
eign aid. The Congress will probably again 
take a good whack at foreign aid, but a 
billion dollar slash in this appropriation 
would normally reduce actual current year 
expenditures by only $100 or $200 million. 
In the meantime: 

Interest costs on the national debt will 
probably run a bit higher than the $9.4 
billion budgeted, a result of refunding op- 
erations that produce higher interest rates. 

Kennedy's request for higher postal rates 
probably will not be enacted in time to 
take effect July 1, as the budget intended. 
And in the same bill, the Congress is almost 
certain to raise the pay of Government em- 
ployees more than the $210 million included 
in the budget for increases for the 2.7 mil- 
lion government employees; the last Gov- 
ernment-wide pay increase cost $700 million 
a year, 

The budget reduction of $434 million in 
the cost of farm price supports is specula- 
tive. It is too late for the Congress to vote 
a farm bill in time to save any money on 
the crop support program during fiscal 1963. 
In the meantime, the upward trend in farm 
Productivity will continue to frustrate ef- 
forts to keep production in line with con- 
sumption, and only increased farm exports 
could alleviate this situation. 

Part of the budgeted saving in farm pro- 
grams is proposed to come by holding dairy 
price support costs to $300 million. This 
may be politically unpalatable fer the Con- 

Kennedy has just recommended contin- 
uance of the Fedeli program of extended 
unemployment benefits, retroactive to the 
expiration date of April 1. This unbudgeted 
expenditure alone could destroy the small 
surplus. 

He also has proposed, subsequently to the 
budget, that the Congress vote a new $600 
million public works program. If this is en- 
acted, the expenditures in fiscal 1963 will be 
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increased by $300 million; the balance will 
fall in future years. 

Other pressures to accelerate the outflow of 
spending will prevail all through the year. 
The unspent authorizations of prior years 
carried over into fiscal 1963 will amount to 
about $82 billion. Unless the White House 
deliberately restrains the rate of these ex- 
penditures, the amount of actual outgo for 
military and other Government programs 
could exceed the scheduled flow by as much 
as $1 or $2 billion. Backdoor spending au- 
“thorizations in existing law, and carry- 
over appropriations from previous years, can 
be held up only by deliberate presidential 
action. 

The military budget may be exceeded for 
another reason. The budget message points 
out that the amount planned assumes that 
“the special measures associated with (the 
Berlin) crisis will terminate at the beginning 
of (the) fiscal year.” If they do not, defense 
costs could go up substantially. 

WORLD CONFIDENCE 


In short, there are no presently visible 
items that will work in Kennedy’s favor, in 
comparison with the original budget esti- 
mates. 

The President's goal of a balanced budget 
deserves approval within and outside the 
country. But with this array of uncertain- 
ties, it is not realistic to expect that a budget 
as tinged with optimism as the one he sub- 
mitted for 1963 can be achieved. Past com- 
mitments, going programs and spending 
habits have too much momentum. 

A deficit for 1963 in the range of $3 to $6 
million could be another blow to world con- 
fidence. It could threaten a further drain 
on our gold supply, Last fall, when Kennedy 
found out that the 1962 deficit was heading 
for $9 billion, he ordered drastic cuts in 
Spending already authorized by the Congress 
(medical research, housing, veterans’ loans, 
airplane procurement, and other items), and 
he may have to do it again this year. 


Studying and Teaching Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 2 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there is no more challenging area for 
educational activity than in the teaching 
of the real meaning and the practice 
of brotherhood. 

It was with a sense of pleasure and 
enlightenment that I recently read in 
March 18, 1962, issue of the Sunday Ex- 
ponent-Telegram, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
excerpts from an article on the subject 
by Mrs. Harriette Rhawn Behringer of 
Park Forest, III. 

Mrs. Behringer is a graduate of North- 
western University and a postgraduate 
student in education there and at Chi- 
cago University. She is presently 
teaching world history at the Rich Cen- 
tral High School at Olympia Fields, near- 
Chicago. She is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. G. Rhawn of Clarksburg. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record excerpts from Mrs. Behrin- 
ger’s interesting and informative article 
as published in the Clarksburg Sunday 
Exponent-Telegram. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TEACHING BROTHERHOOD Is Toric oF ARTICLE 
WRITTEN BY FORMER LOCAL GIRL 

Cuicaco, ILL, March 17.—The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews has just 
reprinted from Illinois Education, a magazine 
devoted to discussion of educational prob- 
lems, a special article describing a course in 
brotherhood. The reprint is given nation- 
Wide circulation, 

Author of the article is Mrs. Harriette 
Rhawn Behringer, the former Miss Harriette 
Rhawn, of Clarksburg, W. Va., the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs, H. G. Rhawn of that city. 

Excerpts from the article follow: 

“I took a course in brotherhood, and I am 
going to remember it for a long, long time. 
It gave me a deep sense of the real meaning 
of good human relations, 

“I was a student in intergroup education, 
a graduate-level course designed for teach- 
ers, supervisors, and school administrators on 
all levels and in all academic fields. The 
Course is an education service of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, and is 
Sometimes offered in cooperation with a 
Sponsoring college or university, often as an 
inservice course for school districts. 

“As an elementary teacher, I was dubious 
that the course could deal with human rela- 
tions and prejudices as subject matter. But 
I took the plunge and gathered informally 
once a week with 15 other teachers around 
à large conference table in the faculty room 
of Bloom Township High School. Chicago 
Heights. 

“Our leader and moderator was Dr. Ed- 
Ward G. Olsen, director of education, NCCJ, 
Chicago region. We approached human re- 
lations philosophy, materials, and methods 
from a dozen different directions. We did 
Some stimulating reading on our contempo- 
rary society and its values, and went into his- 
tory for some of our answers. 

“We tried to search out the dusty corner 
of our own minds while we looked at our 
community and our world. What kinds of 
Schools have we? How closely do they re- 
fect the culture values of the community? 
(Very closely, we learned; if the community 
has a high prejudice quotient, chances are 
that the achool has one equally as high.) 

“We also took a place at the world about 
us through films. We looked, listened, read, 

„und even did some role playing. 
We drank coffee, ate cake, and argued. 

“But all the time we were self-probers, 
Discussion questions included: How rapidly 
can human beings adapt to social change? 
Can we fit Into new patterns of integration 
Overnight, or is this necessarily a long, slow 
Process? Is there any real evidence of im- 
Proved intergroup relations in the past dec- 
ade? What are some racial and religious 
Myths and misconceptions? What do Negro 
Americans really want? How do their as- 
plrations compare with what white Ameri- 
cans think they want? What are various 
Points of view on religion in the public 
schools? 

“There were no pat answers to these ques- 
tions, but we did a great deal of positive 
thinking. Although we did not always agree 
With one another, one feeling seemed gen- 
erally accepted by all of us—that the public 
School has done a great deal to nurture 
quality in human relations; more, in fact, 
than any other single institution sonce colo- 
nial times, 

“Another extremely helpful area covered 
in the seminar was of the materials-and- 
Methods procedure. Although I had always 
tried to be fair in the classroom, consider- 
A pti child as an individual, I never had 

ered a positive program of objectives, 
mae approaches, and resource mate- 
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“As a result of the course, I am now well 
equipped to make concrete suggestions and 
to provide various materials. I have a file 
describing good books dealing with brother- 
hood; specific films, film strips, and scripts 
that I can order; and guided tours of near- 
by Chicago that my class can take. I know 
now that I can write for free or inexpen- 
sive classroom materials to the National 
Council of Christians and Jews, 203 North 
Wabash, Chicago 1, 

“Another section of the course was devoted 
to individual and group research. My own 
research project dealt with religion in the 
public schools and took the form of corre- 
spondence and interviews with priests, rab- 
bis, ministers, and public schoo] administra- 
tors in my own community of Park Forest. 
All were queried for viewpoints on the teach- 
ing of religion in the public schoo! with spe- 
ollie reference to such practices as holiday 
celebrations, recitation of prayers to open 
class sessions, and readings from the Bible. 

There are many things to think about and 
to talk about in relation to brotherhood— 
children, for one; tomorrow, for another. 

“About children: it is true, as the song 
from ‘South Pacific’ tells us, that you've got 
to be taught to hate and fear. Too often 
children are taught to hate. They absorb, 
easily and early, the prejudices and fears of 
those about them. Teachers themselves 
often deny the notion of racial and religious 
prejudices in children, pretending these at- 
titudes do not exist. 

“We are educating children for a wise 
adulthood in a world of tension, and we must 
be aware of intergroup relationships, taking 
every available path to understanding others. 
Discriminate, of course. But on the basis of 
individual excellence, not of race or religion. 

“Today Is tomorrow, for children. Today, 
in the classroom, we are shaping their fu- 
tures. What kind of tomorrows will there 
be? 

“The free world looks more and more to 
our country to see democratic ideals in prac- 
tice. Teachers can do more than any other 
group to make the world of tomorrow, today. 
But we need professional training of the kind 
most of us never received in our teacher- 
education programs. This kind of course is 
of genuine help in meeting that need.“ 


Peace Corps Man From Lowell Lauds 
Achievements in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the Boston Sunday Globe 
illustrates the type of enthusiastic good 
will which has made our Peace Corps a 
strong operative throughout the world: 
[From the Boston oa Globe, Apr. 1, 

1962] 


Peace Corrs Man From Lowri Lavps 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN AFRICA 


A young Peace Corps representative from 
Lowell, now serving in Africa, reported re- 
cently that he is “definitely optimistic" 
about the future of the Corps. 

In a letter to Senator LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL, Newell Flather, 62 Mansur Street, said: 
“The amount of good that can be accom- 
plished by a small group of well-organized, 
jones ai Americans is constantly evl- 
den 
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Flather, a 1961 graduate of Harvard, is now 
teaching in secondary school in Winneba, 
Ghana. He wrote in reply to a request from 
SALTONSTALL for his views and experiences 
with the Corps thus far, His letter was read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL P 

While pointing out that “every Peace 
Corpsman would admit to times of disap- 
pointment and frustration and to brief 
flashes of loneliness,” Flather praised the 
Corps leaders and said SALTONSTALL’S inter- 
est and support in the program are justified.” 

One of the biggest problems Flather is 
trying to combat is the absence of back- 
ground in the students’ training, which he 
said “seems sometimes Insurmountable,” 

SLOW WITH FUNDS 


“For some reason, the Peace Corps has been 
slow in coming through with the promised 
$1,000 of teaching aids, which I would spend 
on a film projector for the school,” he added. 

Flather’s former teachers in the Lowell 
elementary school have recognized the ob- 
stacles he has faced and have shown a deep 
interest in the work he is doing. They have 
sent books needed for his teaching and have 
organized correspondence between students 
in this country and those in Winneba, 

While not denying that the Nigerian Peace 
Corps postcard incident of last fall was con- 
troversial, Flather said the Ghanaian were 
usually indifferent or amused. The head- 
master of the school and Flather heartily 
agreed that “anyone in a foreign country 
for the first time was subject to cultural 
shock.” 

“The headmaster had just received a letter 
from his nephew in Britain who was un- 
favorably impressed with the food, the 
climate, and the people,” Flather added. 

He said that real prtvations have been at 
a minimum. His house, a 2-mile walk from 
the school, is without electricity, refrigera- 
tion, and transportation. 

“But it is compensatingly located on the 
beautiful, grassy, warm, windswept plains 
and faces the distant and lovely Mount 
Mankoadze. 

“Never before have I seen so much sky. 
eaten such good fish, or breathed so much 


good alr.” 
LATE, LATE SHOW 


Flather's house is within hearing distance 
of Winneba's ceremonial grounds, and he 
is able “to catch a late show and a late late 
show of magnificent dancing, drumming, and 
chanting three or four times a week.“ 

“One of the most delightful customs of 
the town,” he wrote, “is the ritual equivaient 
to our Thanksgiving, which features a deer- 
hunt and a barehanded kill.” 

Winneba, or Winneba-by-the-Sea as he 
has renamed it, is described as “undoubt- 
edly not unlike what Rockport, Mass., was 
acentury ago.” 

“On the one hand, it is considered a health 
resort and an excellent swimming-picnic 
area by Europeans; on the other hand, it is 
an area of intense progovernment, proparty 
political activity,” he reported. 

Flather teaches 28 hours a week of Eng- 
lish language and literature, French, and 
British history. Extra activities include be- 
ing a form (grade) master and master for 
entertainment and debating. He plans to 
coach wrestling, tennis, and basketball. 

He says the Ghanaians are friendly to- 
ward the Corps representatives. “It is a fact 
that Ghanaians distinguish Americans from 
other Europeans by their casual, open 
friendliness.” 

“The Volta Ioan seems to have gone deep 
into their hearts, no matter what their pre- 
vious beliefs or inclinations might have 
been,“ he added. 

One suggestion Flather has made to 
Peace Corps officials, and about which he 
has had no reply, is that the representatives 
be given the opportunity to choose, or 
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recommend likely students for American 
schools and colleges. 

He recommends that a Government-sup- 
ported Peace Corps scholarship fund be 
established. 


Appraisal of the Administration’s 
Legislative Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the-Recorp a 
very succinct and accurate appraisal of 
the administration’s legislative program 
thus far. The editorial appeared in the 
April 9 editions of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


With. his transportation message last week 
President Kennedy has put before Congress 
the full design of the legislation he consid- 
ers necessary this year for national prosper- 
ity, security, and the discharge of our world 
obligations, The range of his proposals has 
been impressive; the accomplishments to 
date meager. 

The focus has been much more heavily on 
domestic affairs then it was in the President's 
first year, when his most imaginative under- 
taking and his greatest successes were in 
matching military readiness with improved 
instruments for international cooperation. 
The proposal for a 5-year Trade Expansion 
Act to meet the challenge and opportunity 
of the European Common Market is 1962's 
only counterpart of such ventures as the 
Alliance for Progress, the long-range charter 
for foreign aid and the Peace Corps. 

On the domestic front the President can 
point to only one major bill passed in 3 
months. This is the $435 million job-re- 
training program, rescued from probable 
death in the House by Republican help. 
Congress is reacting frigidly to a Kennedy 
plea for standby authority to ward off fu- 
ture recessions through tax cuts and large- 
scale public works. A quiet burial has been 
given the administration's call for a much- 
needed overhaul of unemployment insur- 
ance. Now the White House and the job- 
less will have to be content with an exten- 
sion of last year’s patchwork pian to prolong 
Payment to those idle so long as their benefit 
rights have run out. 

The persistence of high unemployment in 
many areas has prompted the President to 
move beyond his bid for standby authority 
and urge an immediate Federal appropriation 
of $500 million for publio works. Slackness 
in the economy in the first quarter has cast 
uncertainty on the hairline balance in Mr. 
Kennedy's budget for fiscal 1963, but he re- 
mains hopeful that a new upswing will keep 
business, jobs and Government revenue mov- 
ing forward. His success in promoting a 
noninflationary steel settlement should help. 
On the plus side, too, is House approval, 
under keen Presidential pressure, of a tax 
bill designed to spur plant investment and 
close loopholes. 

The proposal for a Cabinet level Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs has been killed. Ex- 
tinction also appears in store for Federal aid 
to public schools, despite the brave words 
with which the President sent his educa- 
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tion message to Congress again this year. 
Unless Mr. Kennedy gives more energetic 
support to the rest of his program than he 
has to his all-but-orphaned school bill, the 
great bulk will wind up as campaign issues, 
not laws. 

On the list, uniformly labeled urgent“ 
or vital,“ are such desirable measures as 
medical care for the aged, a comprehensive 
conservation program, moves to abolish the 
poll tax and racial discrimination in literacy 
tests, the encyclopedic transportation plan, 
a changed accent in public assistance to 
foster rehabilitation, liberalfzat ion of for- 
eign ald, the exciting foreign trade program 
and House authorization for the purchase 
of United Nations bonds. Also awaiting ac- 
tlon are a consumer protection plan that 
sounds more like a campaign display case 
than a serious bid for legislation and a 
highly controversial program for bringing 
sense into the calculated lunacy of the farm 
subsidy program. 

In his New York Coliseum speech in the 
closing hours of the 1960 campaign, Mr. Ken- 
nedy pledged that he would be “a President 
who will not back down under pressure or 
let down his spokesmen in the Congress—a 
President who does not speak from the rear 
of the battle but who places himself in the 
thick of the fight." Now, with so much of 
his program in peril, it is time for that type 
of leadership. 


We Cannot Meet President Kennedy’s 
Spending Demands and Balance the 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, through 
the help of friendly propagandists the 
President has been able to make the peo- 
ple believe that he can spend the people's 
money on any and all Federal schemes 
and welfare projects and at the same 
time maintain fiscal responsibility by 
balancing the budget. It can’t be done. 
Next year we will have to raise an addi- 
tional $14 billion just to break even be- 
cause of increased spending demanded by 
the President. There is only one way 
to maintain fiscal responsibility and pro- 
tect the people’s money, and that way is 
to cut Federal spending, balance the 
budget, pay down the debt and reduce 
taxes. Any other course is merely dou- 
bletalk and I do not believe even this 
President can fool the American people 
too much longer. A look at our economy 
is outlined in the following article by 
Maurice H. Stans in the Washington 
Post: 

Balancep BunGer Prospects GLOOMY 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Now that several months have elapsed 
since President Kennedy sent to the Congress 
his recordbreaking peacetime budget of $93 
Dillion, it is a good time, while the Con- 
gress is still debating appropriations, to 
analyze its prospects. With the benefit of 
several months of hindsight, some new ap- 
praisals can be made. 

It is now highly improbable that Ken- 
nedy's narrowly balanced budget for 1963 
will survive the year in the black. Its reye- 
nue assumptions are not likely to be realized. 
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and its expenditure estimates will undoubt- 
edly be exceeded. The project surplus of 
half a billion dollars will more probably turn 
out to be a deficit of somewhere between 
$3 and $6 billion. Only a sharp turnabout 
by the White House before July 1 can change 
this prospect. 

Here are some of the forces working against 
a balanced budget for 1963: 

The estimated tax revenues are based on 
a hoped-for gross national product of $570 
billion in calendar 1962. Most economists 
presently place thelr expectations in the 
range of $555 billion to $560 billion. Less 
prosperity means less personal tax collec- 
tions. 

Corporate tax collections in the budget as- 
sume that 1962 profits will be 22 percent 
higher than in the best year in history. 
While earnings of corporations should be 
better in 1962 than in any previous year, 
it Is not likely that they will average out 
this well. 

Despite last minute changes by the Ways 
and Means Committee, the tax bill passed 
by the House apparently wil cost more in 
taxes in the first year than it will raise. The 
Senate, of course, may modify this. 

Promised liberalization of deprectation al- 
lowances by Treasury Secretary C. Douglas 
Dillon will reduce taxable business income. 
If this relief is to be meaningful in amount, 
corporation tax payments will be lessened. 

With all this, it is a fair assumption that 
as matters now stand, revenues will fail to 
reach the President's $93 billion level by a 
considerable amount—as much as $3 billion 
or eyen more. 


EXPENDITURE SIDE 


On the expenditure side, there is little 
room for optimism either. The cuts the 
Appropriations Committees will make will 
not help 1963 significantly, because usually 
the biggest reductions are in authorizations 
with long leadtime, like construction or 
foreign aid. The Congress will probably 
again take a good whack at foreign aid, but 
a billion-dollar slash in this appropriation 
would normally reduce actual current year 
expenditures by only $100 or 2200 million. 
In the meantime: 

Interest costs on the national debt will 
probably run a bit higher than the $9.4 bil- 
lion budgeted, a result of refunding opera- 
tions that produce higher interest rates. 

Kennedy's request for higher postal rates 
probably will not be enacted in time to take 
effect July 1, as the budget intended. And 
in the same bill, the Congress Is almost cer- 
tain to raise the pay of Government em- 
ployes more than the $210 million included 
in the budget for Increases for the 2.7 mil- 
lion Government employecs; the last Gov- 
ernment-wide pay increase cost $700 million 
a year. 

The budget reduction of $434 milllon In 
the cost of farm price supports is speculative. 
It is too late for the Congress to vote a farm 
bill in time to save any money on the crop 
support program during fiscal 1963. In the 
meantime, the upward trend in farm pro- 
ductivity will continue to frustrate efforts to 
keep production in line with consumption, 
and only increased farm exports could allevi- 
ate this situation. 

Part of the budgeted saying In farm pro- 
grams is proposed to come by holding dairy 
price support costs to $300 million. This 
may be politically unpalatable for the 
Congress. 

Kennedy has just recommended continu- 
ance of the Federal program of extended un- 
employment benefits, retroactive to the ex- 
piration date of April 1. This unbudgeted 
expenditure alone could destroy the small 
surplus. 

He also has proposed, subsequent to the 
budget, that the Congress vote a new $600 
million public works program. If this is en- 
acted, the expenditures in fiscal 1963 will be 
increased by $300 million; the balance will 
fall in future years. 


1962 


Other pressures to accelerate the outflow 
of spending will prevail all through the year. 
The unspent authorizations of prior years 
carried over into fiscal 1963 will amount to 
about $82 billion. Unless the White House 
deliberately restrains the rate of these ex- 
Penditures, the amount of actual outgo for 
Military and other Government programs 
could exceed the scheduled flow by as much 
&8 $1 or $2 billion, Backdoor spending au- 
thorizations in existing law, and carryover 
appropriations from previous years, can be 
held up only by deliberate Presidential 
action. 

The miltiary budget may be exceeded for 
another reason. The budget message points 
out that the amount planned assumes that 
“the special measures associated with (the 
Berlin) crisis will terminate at the beginning 
of (the) fiscal year.“ If they do not, defense 
costs could go up substantially, 

WORLD CONFIDENCE 


In short, there are no presently visible 
Items that will work in Kennedy's favor, in 
comparison with the original budget 
estimates. 

The President's goal of a balanced budget 
deserves approval within and outside the 
country, But with this array of uncertain- 
tles, it is not realistic to expect that a budg- 
et as tinged with optimism as the one he 
Submitted for 1963 can be achieved. Past 
commitments, going programs and spending 
habits have too much momentum. 

A deficit for 1963 in the range of $3 to 86 
million could be another blow to world con- 
fidence. It could threaten a further drain 
on our gold supply. Last fall, when Kennedy 
found out that the 1962 deficit was heading 
for $9 billion, he ordered drastic cuts in 
Spending already authorized by the Congress 
(medical research, housing, veterans’ loans, 
sirplane procurement and other items), and 
he may haye to do it again this year. 


Tribute to Mrs. May Craig 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in one 
respect, I am luckier than most of my 
colleagues in the Senate. All of them 
are aware of the distinguished Washing- 
ton reporter for Maine’s Gennett news- 
Papers, Mrs. May Craig. But only two of 
Us are subject to her daily inquiries. 

From long experience, I know that I 
am not free, early or late, from the ques- 
tions posed by the inquisitive and per- 
sistent Mrs. Craig. This is not a burden, 
however, but a stimulant. She helps to 
keep me on my toes. 

In the April 24 issue of Look magazine, 
there is an excellent profile of Mrs. Craig 
which I commend to my colleagues. Be- 
cause she has been for so long and re- 
mains one of Washington's most colorful 
and important figures, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article entitled May 
Craig: TV’s Most Unusual Star“ be 
Printed in the Recorp at this point. I 
Offer it as a tribute to a grand lady and 
a good friend. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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May Craic: TV's MOST UNUSUAL Star 
(By Eleanor Harris) 

Millions who have seen her on “Meet the 
Press" think of her as a sharp-tongued spin- 
ster who likes to wear funny hats. Here are 
the surprising facts about the shrewd, 
southern-born grandmother who has be- 
come nationally famous while representing 
three nationally obscure Maine newspapers 
in Washington. 

The scene was a Wednesday morning press 
conference at the White House. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was obviously relish- 
ing the smooth give-and-take of the ques- 
tions and answers. Suddenly, a wrenlike 
little woman in a blue suit and fluffy pink 
hat got his attention and asked him a touchy 
question. The President hesitated, answered 
reluctantly and then snapped at her, “You 
must have stayed awake all night thinking 
that up.” 

“I did,” she told him crisply. The Presi- 
dent and the correspondents dissolved in 
laughter, and her unexpected sally at the 
Chief of State has become a legend among 
Washington newspapermen. 

The wrenlike littie woman was May Craig, 
& correspondent for three nationally obscure 
Maine newspapers, and needling Presidents 
is now an old game with her. Six Chiefs 
of State and untold scores of celebrities have 
been her prey in the 38 years she has been 
part of the Washington press corps. Today, 
she is n TV personality in her own right and 
one of the most unlikely stars ever produced 
by that medium. 

This grim little old lady now appears fre- 
quently on “Meet the Press,“ a news-inter- 
view TV program originating in the Capital. 
In the 13 years that she has been on the 
show, interviewing more than 150 of the 
world’s top political personalities, she has tit- 
illated cartoonists and comedians by her 
manner and personality. Her tidy little per- 
son, no-nonsense air, and granite face have 
reduced even salty TV critics to marshmallow 
sentiment. She looks and talks like a cari- 
cature of a New England spinster. In fact, 
May Craig is a southerner, a widow, and a 
grandmother. Furthermore, she has dancing 
blue eyes, an almost flirtatious smile, and a 
gurgling chuckle, all of them in nonstop 
action when she is off camera. Her age is a 
secret she guards flercely— I'm going to be 
50 until I die“ - but her oldest child is known 
to be 51. 

A hard worker at perpetuating the fiction 
of New England austerity, she even dresses 
the part, Her winter costume never varies: 
She always wears a navy blue suit and pink 
blouse topped by a fake pink pearl necklace. 
She has 45 necklaces, most of them pink. 
and 32 hats—all pink. Her tidy brown-gray 
hair is held strictly in place with bone hair- 
pins and combs; below her unfashionably 
long hemlines are neat, straight-seamed 
stockings and sturdy walking shoes, All 
my clothes,“ says Mrs. Cralg in her flat New 
England-style voice, “in every single detail, 
are planned out, as I plan everything I do.” 

“She's one of the tidlest and most method- 
ical women I’ve ever met,” says Isabel Griffin 
of the Grin News Bureau. Mrs. Griffin once 
noticed that Mrs. Craig wore the same white 
cotton dress for 4 consecutive days, and al- 
though the weather was steamily hot, the 
dress remained crisply immaculate. Final- 
ly, I asked her how she did it. She said that 
she had been wearing four different dresses, 
one each day. If she likes a dress, she buys 
the same style over and over.“ 

Her hats have become a hallmark. In the 
38 years that she has been reporting in the 
Capital, May Craig has never appeared by 
daylight without a gaily colored hat. She 
tells friends: “A bright hat is my trade- 
mark—hats of black and brown can't be 
picked out in a crowd.” both the 
Democratic and Republican conventions of 
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1960, she wore the same distinctive rose- 
flowered hat day after day after day. “I did 
it deliberately, so that I could be easily rec- 
ognized in the mobs of people,” she admits. 
Then she adds pugnaciously, “But don't 
forget there are brains under the hat.” 

It was directly due to both hat and brains 
that May Craig became the offbeat heroine 
of “Meet the Press." Ever since President 
Roosevelt made Presidential press confer- 
ences more informal by not requiring written 
questions, her planned queries, asked from 
a planned spot in the front row (in the 
second row at President Kennedy’s confer- 
ences), have brought her attention. Even 
her enemies agree that she shines as a 
questioner. She researches thoroughly, asks 
penetrating questions and has the tenacity 
of a terrier. 

Lawrence Spivak, producer of “Meet the 
Press” and himself a longtime observer of 
the Washington scene, says, “I first noticed 
her at Presidential press conference. She 
has a very distinctive personality and voice. 
I found her fair, challenging, informed, and 
responsible,“ Furthermore, Mrs. Craig usu- 
ally asks the questions that the audience 
would like asked.“ 

May Craig first. appeared on Meet the 
Press“ while it was still solely a radio show, 
in 1946. On January 30, 1949, she made her 
debut on the televised program, one of four 
reporters questioning a political guest, From 
the beginning (No, I wasn't a bit nervous; 
I never am,” she says), she seemed to inter- 
est viewers more than any of the hundreds 
of reporters Spivak has used on the show. 

This television personality, like everything 
else about her, was planned. “I watched 
women on television a great deal before I 
ever went on,“ she admits, “and I decided 
& number of things not to do. I think 
women’s voices are too high, and I think 
they smile too much trying to be pleasing, 
and I hated their laughter even on radio. 
I made up my mind I'd rather be grim than 
giggly.” Then she adds, Most women have 
a tendency to argue, too; I always remember 
that the thing is to get information out of 
the guest.” She also decided to wear a little 
makeup and a lot of hat. 

Usually notified a week or two in advance 
that she will be on a certain show with a 
specified guest, she immediately collects 
material about him, often from the guest's 
own office. 

But I don't do anything about this ma- 
terial until the morning of the show,” she 
says. “Then I spread it all out and go over 
it. I make notes of key words and dates 
on folded yellow paper. I write down exact 
statements he has made. Then I think up 
questions, generally ones I imagine the 
audience would like. to have asked—but 
these I never write down in advance. By 
that night, Im ready.” So ready is she that 
at least one target, Lawyer Ray Jenkins, of 
the McCarthy-Army hearings, sent her 
orchids in advance of ap on the 
show. “Did him no good,” Spivak reports 
now. 

Only once on the show did she shock her 
male fellow reporters by appearing to act 
as catty as a back-fence gossip. The guest 
was former First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and it was during the time that James 
ROOSEVELT was making headlines because of 
his admitted wide acquaintance among 
ladies who were not his wife. 

Ken Crawford, of Newsweek, tells of that 
particular show: “Just before the program 
started, all the men reporters we 
wouldn't embarrass Mrs, Roosevelt by ask- 
ing her about her son Jnamy; May just 
listened to us. Then, when her turn come to 


To our astonishment, Mrs. Roosevelt didn’t 
seem a bit disturbed and gave a calm reply. 
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Later, we found that they were old friends 
who had spent the evening together. Why, 
Mrs. Roosevelt was even wearing ong of 
May's pink hats on the show. Apparently, 
they'd agreed on the question ahead of time 
in perfect harmony.” 

It is ironic that, although everyone in 
Washington knows May Craig, most people 
have never read a word she has written. 
However, in Maine, she is read every morn- 
ing on the editorial pages of 3 newspapers 
with a total circulation of 86496. On 
Sundays, when Portland's Press-Herald, 
Augusta's Kennebec Journal, and Waterville’s 
Sentinel are all represented by a single news- 
paper, the combined circulation is 97,705. 

Surprisingly, her 750-word column turns 
out to be as cosily rambling as her person- 
ality appears to be terse and aloof. Of it, 
she says, The column is really me—it repre- 
sents me and my thinking more than any- 
thing else.“ Then she adds suddenly, “I 
don’t have time to polish it, and I know that 
it's ungrammatical at times. But I think 
it’s awfully good, myself.” 

It is a mishmash of political reporting. 
sudden thoughts and personal opinion, as if 
she were talking teacup to teacup with an 
old friend after spending an exciting day 
wandering in and out of the places of the 
privileged in Washington—which indeed she 
does daily. She writes the column between 
6:30 am., when she awakens, and 8:30 a.m., 
when she breakfasts. “After two cups of 
coffee from a vacuum bottle beside my bed, 
I get up, dress and go into the workroom 
next to my bedroom to type the column.” 
Then, going downstairs, she gets the Wash- 
ington Post at the front door and settles 
down in front of her television set, in her 
living room, to watch the Today“ show. 
Beside her is one of her nine radios, (She 
keeps a radio in each room of her house, and 
she always carries one in her handbag so that 
she can listen hourly to the news, no matter 
where she is.) By 9 o’clock, and often much 
earlier, she has started her all-day round 
of news collecting. Comments Ned Brooks, 
moderator of “Meet the Press,” “May Craig 
covers more territory each day than most 
able-bodied men.“ 

There is little doubt that she has become 
conscious of her fame since her television 
triumphs. At a recent party for the cast of 
the Washington-based motion picture “Ad- 
vise and Consent,” she was introduced to 
Actor Charles Laughton. Said Laughton 
cordially, “So this is the famous Mrs. Craig.” 
Twinkling up at him, May said with equal 
cordiality, But Mr. Laughton, you're famous 
too.” 

“In recent years, May's become an actress, 
and she's always in character,” says one old 
friend. To another, “May has an image of 
herself she wants the public to have.” Hope 
Ridings Miller, editor of the Diplomat, adds, 
“She made herself over as perfectly as if she 
had cut herself out with a cookie cutter. 
She's all of a piece now, but I understand 
that wasn't always the case 

The May Craig who first went to work 
in Washington had a thick Southern ac- 
cent, which soon went by the board. “I made 
an effort to speak with clear diction as soon 
as I got into the newspaper business, and 
particularly since I've been on radio and 
TV," she says. Her full name, Elizabeth May 
Craig, by which she was known profession- 
ally, disappeared in the 1930's “when I be- 
gan golng on the air—it seemed too long.” 

She started life in Coosaw, S.C., one of 
nine children born to Alexander and Eliza- 
beth Adams. Her Scottish-born father was 
an overseer in a phosphate mine. May was 
4 years old when her mother died, and she 
was raised by friends, I came to Washing- 
ton with them when I was 12,” she says, 
“and I've lived here ever since.” By the time 
she was graduated from Washington's Cen- 
tral High School, she was dreaming of writ- 
ing and of being a nurse. 
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Instead, she married Donald Alexander 
Craig, a respected newspaperman who headed 
the Washington bureau of the then New 
York Herald. They had two children, but 
May still managed to be a militant feminist, 
marching and shouting in suffragette pa- 
rades as early as 1913; she organized Bryan 
Elementary School's first PTA and became 
its first president; she also began writing 
feverishly. None of my fiction sold, so I 
began doing some little newspaper feature 
stories about Washington.” 

In 1923, Craig was injured in an automo- 
bile accident while covering President War- 
ren G. Harding’s trip to Alaska; although 
his injuries bothered him for the remainder 
of his life, he continued working until his 
death in 1934. Four months after his in- 
jury. Elizabeth May Craig wrote her first 
“Inside in Washington” column for the 
Guy Gannett newspaper chain. She has 
been writing the column, 7 days a week, for 
38 years. 

Because of her long residence in Wash- 
ington, she has never been qualified to vote 
in an election. “I think this is a good 
thing—I don't think reporters should ever 
show partisanship by voting,” she comments. 
However, voting is her only abstinence from 
personal political activity; she has always 
been one of the Capital's most vigorous or- 
ganizers. Joining the Newspaper Guild as 
soon as it was started, during the early 
1930's, she became a fierce fighter in the 
struggle to break its domination by left- 
wingers, In 1943-44, she was president of 
the Women's National Press Club. In her 
speeches, in her weekly telephoned radio 
broadcasts to the Gannett-owned station 
in Maine, in her columns, and in her ques- 
tioning of high officials, she has continually 
plumped for women's rights. 

From 1944 through 1960, Mrs. Craig made 
a series of trips that took her all over the 
world as a roving columnist. She seems 
proudest of her adventures in Europe as 
World War II ended. Hanging in her home 
workroom are several framed photographs 
of herself wearing GI pants and a GI cap, 
and she talks with animation of running 
into her fellow correspondents in Paris the 
day after it was liberated, and of visiting 
Dachau concentration camp on V-E Day. 

May Craig is obviously carrying on two 
absorbing love affairs—one with political 
news as it happens (“It's so exciting to be in 
on the world’s events right here in Wash- 
ington—I never get used to It, you know“). 
and the other with the red brick house she 
has owned and lived in for the past 21 years. 

In this house, her passion for planning 
has reached full bloom; here, everything is 
planned—and every piece of furniture is 
kept in its proper place. She has a “travel 
drawer,” enabling her to prepare instantly 
for a trip. It contains, already packed, such 
necessities as hand lotion, a travel clock, 
toothpaste, envelopes of instant coffee, and 
even peppermint candy. She also has a “gitt 
drawer” and a “card shelf“ (birthday and 
sick cards). In the cabinet of her one bath- 
room, a shelf has a portion labeled “Visitor's 
Corner, and here are collected all the things 
a guest might need, from toothbrush to 
washcloth. For visiting children, she has a 
carton filled with toys, a shelf of children’s 
books and, in the kitchen, a “country 
store —a shelf supplied with candy bars. 

Except for a pink bedroom and pink up- 
stairs and downstairs halls, the inside of the 
entire house is in pale blue; even two out- 
side brick walls are blue. Within the hazy 
blue atmosphere are a number of practical 
ideas: One wall of her workroom, for exam- 
ple, consists of bookshelves sturdy enough 
to serve as a ladder. Above the doorways 
in her upper hall are bookshelves, piled to the 
high ceiling with paperbacks. Her living 
room contains two small fireplaces, one of 
which is fitted with shelves and made into a 
magazine rack. At both front and back 
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doors are old coffee cans, filled with stones. 
“They're for throwing at cats who dig up 
my nice garden,” she explains. s 

In her immaculate house, Mrs. Craig enter- 
tains rarely and carefully at dinner parties. 
She always serves exactly the same menu, 
with a main course of chicken. For hot 
weather, she has one dessert: fruit soaked in 
cordial. For cold weather, another: vanilla 
ice cream dressed with hot marmalade, In 
the 1955 edition of the Women's National 
Press Club Cookbook, she explained her rea- 
sons for serving the same meal. Under the 
heading “Ingredient: Personality,” she 
wrote: “Put your personality into your din- 
ner, Have a specialty of the house. Serve 
it all the time, so people remember it, look 
forward to it, never forget you. I have a 
basic dinner, developed over the years, 80 
that I never worry about what I am going 
to have.“ 

Some of Washington's most prominent 
people have dined off her stock dishes, often 
in all-female company. She favors parties 
consisting of 1 male politician and 11 women 
reporters. 

She has never been an avid partygoer in 
Washington, “You can waste your soul sub- 
stance going to crowded cocktail parties and 
listening to half sentences,” she says, “and 
besides, I'm a loner. Im happiest when I'm 
aloof—with my family, my books and my 
house.” Often, she invites her children to 
dinner. Her son Don works as special con- 
sultant to the Quartermaster General of the 
Army. He is a widower with two teenage 
daughters. Her daughter Betty is married 
to Albert Clagett, who is in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
They have two sons. 

As part of her routine, Mrs. Craig Is usually 
in bed by 9 o’clock—in pink pajamas. Nearly 
every night, she reads until the 11 o'clock 
news. “I reread Victor Hugo almost every 
year,” she says, and I love H. Rider Haggard. 
murder mysteries and the latest political 
books, like the new one about Woodrow 
Wilson's wife.” 

At home or on the air, May Craig is always 
true to her philosophy. She defines it thus: 
“Do the very best you can, and plan. Then 
you don't have to worry about a thing.” 


Kennedy Aid Protests Barring of Red 
Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Senate Judiciary Committee is con- 
sidering the qualifications of Mr. Byron 
R. White to serve as an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, they might do 
well to inquire into the statements made 
by him in a letter to Senator Ol D. 
JOHNSTON, of South Carolina, under date 
of March 5, 1962. 

As reported by the Associated Press, 
Mr. White as Deputy Attorney General 
objected to the House amendment pro- 
hibiting the distribution of Communist 
propaganda through the mails, setting 
out five principal reasons. 

One of the reasons is, Even assum- 
ing an adequate definition, the legal and 
administrative problems involved in en- 
forcement would be so substantial as 
to raise serious doubts as to its legality 
and efficiency.” 
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Mr. Speaker, at a time when the 
United States is spending some $62 
billion to defend itself from communism 
by force, can it be said that a few million 
dollars would not be well spent in hiring 
Staffs to sort, sift and dispose of propa- 
ganda intended to destroy this Nation 
from within? 

Even 1 percent of the $62 billion spent 
On defense from without could well be 
spent on defense from within. This 
Would cost only $620 million and would 
go a 
unemployment. 

Another reason given by Mr. White is, 
“It is inconsistent with the tradition of 
an open society which has characterized 
the history of this country and which the 
5 amendment to the Constitution re- 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary must determine what Mr. 
White means by this statement. Is this 

own personal feeling, or is he just 
Mouthing the opinion of the Attorney 
, Robert Kennedy? 

Is the Senate of the United States go- 
ing to approve the appointment of an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
Who would permit a Trojan horse” to 
be wheeled into every library and home 
in the Nation? 

Does this man believe that in order 
to have an “open society” we must per- 
mit lies and misinformation to be fed 
into the minds of our students and citi- 
Zens, at the expense of the American 

ayers? Just what kind of thinking 
is this, Mr. Speaker? What kind of de- 
cisions might we expect from men going 
Onto the highest court in the land who 
hold these beliefs? 

Another point he made is, “It is apt to 
do substantial injury to the international 
Objectives of the United States.” I do 
not care to comment upon this state- 
Ment. Suffice it to say that I sincerely 
urge the Senate committee to check 
Carefully into the theory of an appointee 
for this high post who believes that to 
Stop the pouring of tons of Communist 
Propaganda into this country would be 
apt to do substantial injury to the inter- 
National objectives of the United States. 

The Associated Press report on this 
Matter is as follows: 

x Am Prottsts Barrtnc or Rep Man. 

The Kennedy administration feels that 
legislation aimed at keeping Communist 
Propaganda out of the mails is “objection- 
able in its present form.” 

It was learned that this administration 
2808 Was expressed in a letter written March 

by Deputy Attorney General Byron R. 
White to Senator Jounstow, Democrat, of 

uth Carolina. Senator JOHNSTON is chair- 
man of the Senate Post Office Committee, 
Which is considering the legislation. 

b Mr. White referred to a House-approved 
Ul which would incredse postal rates by 
about $690 million a year, : 

In passing the measure, the House wrote 
in an amendment by Representative Cun- 
INGHAM, Republican, of Nebraska, to pro- 
hibit the Post Office from handling any 
Mall that the Attorney General determines 
to be Communist political propaganda. 

WHITE LISTS REASONS 

“Even though we are sympathetic. with 

the motivation for (the amendment) ,” Mr. 

ite wrote Senator JOHNSTON, “the admin- 

tration its enactment in its present 
form for a number of reasons.” 


long way toward relieving. 
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Mr. White listed these reasons for opposi- 
tion to the amendment: 

“1. It would deprive even those in our 
country who have a legitimate reason to 
receive foreign Communist political propa- 
ganda, however defined, of the opportunity 
to do 80. 

“2. It does not provide an adequate defini- 
tion of Communist political propaganda. 

“3. Even assuming an adequate definition, 
the legal and administrative problems in- 
volved in enforcement would be so substan- 
tial as to raise serious doubts as to its 
legality and efficacy. 

“4. It is inconsistent with the tradition of 
an open society which has characterized the 
history of this country and which the first 
amendment to the Constitution reflects. 

„5. It is apt to do substantial injury to 
the international objectives of the United 
States.” 

ADVANTAGE NOTED 

In his 17-page letter, Mr. White said those 
with legitimate reason for receiving Com- 
munist political propaganda include teach- 
ers, students, specialists in Communist af- 
fairs, newspapers and newspapermen, librar- 


_ ies, and scientists. 


Mr. White told Senator JOHNSTON the Cun- 
ningham amendment also would give Iron 
Curtain countries an excuse to curtail or 
ban mail from this country. He noted that 
President Kennedy said in a news conference 
last January 24 that this country sends 
seven times as much mail behind the Iron 
Curtain as it receives from there. 


Trade Associations and the Federal In- 


come Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
the Ist session of the 87th Congress, I 
introduced S. 467, a bill which would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to provide that lawful expend- 
itures for legislative purposes shall be 
allowed as deductions from gross in- 
come. 

In the March 26, 1962 edition of “The 
Construction News,” the official publica- 
tion of the construction industry for In- 
diana, Mr. Marshall D. Abrams, manag- 
ing director of the four largest trade as- 
sociations for the construction industry 
of Indiana, editorially endorsed the ob- 
fectives of my bill and pointed out the 
need for this vital legislation. 

Mr. Abrants has had a successful ca- 
reer not only as head of the construc- 
tion trade associations, but also as an 
outstanding attorney in the field of labor 
relations, He is a former prosecuting 
attorney, a former circuit court judge, 
and a former member of the staff of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. I am indeed priv- 
ileged that a man of Mr. Abrams’ stature 
has expressed his support of S. 467 and 
I believe that his remarks on the subject 
deserve consideration by Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Abrams’ editorial entitled 
“Second Thoughts” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECOND THOUGHTS 
(By Marshall D. Abrams) 

Under the present Internal Revenue Act 
the so-called trade association, of which 
there are thousands in the United States, are 
exempt from the payment of Federal income 
tax. This is on the theory that the trade 
associations have dedicated themselves to 
the job of generally elevating the standards 
of service which the industry represented 
renders to the public, and to increasing the 
quality of the products which the industry 
furnishes to the public. However, it has 
been ruled that if a substantial portion of 
the services rendered by the association in- 
nure to the sole benefit of the members of 
the association it then becomes a self-serv- 
ing agency and its income becomes taxable 
income to the extent that it is removed 
from its tax-exempt status. 

This is probably a fair interpretation and 
a fair-minded person could hardly take ex- 
ception to it. Certainly, if a group of per- 
sons combine themselves into an association 
for the sole purpose of bettering their eco- 
nomic condition to the exclusion of others 
who are not members of the group, this 
amounts to a profitmaking venture and 
should be required to pay its share of taxes 
on its profits. ö 

However, the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment has gone a long step further in ruling 
that membership fees paid to a trade asso- 
ciation are not a valid business deduction 


sociation are used for the purpose of in- 
fi tion.” As a matter of fact, 
recently this stick has been the 

one applied the Department in 


an of 

funds are used for the purpose of lobbying, 
or otherwise tacting Congressmen or 
Senators in the interest of, or in opposition 
to, proposed legislation, you are in trouble 


Time was when business rarely felt the 
hand of Government, but the opposite is the 
case today. The Government has its fingers 
in every phase of business, either from the 
standpoint of taxation or regulation. Since 
it is business, and only business, which pro- 
vides employment in this country, the very 
welfare of Government itself is made to de- 
pend upon the welfare of business. This 
being the situation, it is all the more im- 
portant that our representatives should 
seek, and depend upon, the opinions of busi- 
ness concerning taxation and regulation. 
Most Senators and Congressmen will say that 
they must depend upon business, as repre- 
sented by the trade associations, for most 
of their information. To tax a businessman 
for taking an interest in Government is ob- 
viously unjust. Such a tax actually dis- 
courages citizens from taking an Interest in 
Government. This certainly is not the way 
to make our form of Government operate. 

In recognition of this fallacy, Indiana's 
Senator Vance Harrge has introduced S. 
467 which would allow tax deductions for 
funds paid to trade associations to influence 
legislation. Senator HARTKE says that the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK., . Mr. Speaker, there is 
no question that our most pressing do- 
mestic problem is unemployment. All 
of us who are concerned with the plight 
of the unemployed are doing everything 
we can to put them back to full, produc- 
tive work. Our Public Works Commit- 
tee has just concluded hearings on the 
President’s proposed public works legis- 
lation and before long I hope we will re- 
port out a bill which will give both an 
immediate stimulus to employment, as 
well as provide us with a powerful 
standby weapon to prevent future reces- 
sions, 

Mr. Speaker, I think that more and 
more thoughtful people are coming 
around to the position to which I have 
always subscribed, that forthright ac- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment can come to grips with the unem- 
ployment problem. Indeed, the cold 
facts of the situation seem to be convert- 
ing many people who previously had 
doubts about the effectiveness of gov- 
ernmental fiscal policy in combating 
recessions. I was partciularly struck by 
a recent article in the New Republic en- 
titled, “What About Those Unem- 
ployed?” by Mr. Edwin L. Dale, Jr., who 
is now in Europe writing on economic 
affairs for the New York Times. Mr. 
Dale, who has long been a respected 
financial analyst for the New York 
Times, in previous years had in general, 
I believe, espoused the conservative 
philosophy that Government spending 
and investment programs were not a so- 
lution to our economic dilemma and 
indeed might be harmful in sowing the 
seeds of future inflationary problems, 
The conservative cast of his economic 
thinking was apparent in a popularly 
received book published in 1960 entitled, 
“Conservatives in Power—A Study in 
Frustration.” 

Apparently the overpowering facts 
and logic of our economic situation have 
caused a basic shift in his thinking and 
his most recent article, What About 
Those Unemployed?" which Iam putting 
in the Record today, is a hardhitting call 
for Government action to solve the prob- 
lem of rising unemployment. He puts 
the blame squarely where it belongs, on 
the lack of effective demand in our econ- 
omy, a situation we owe to the 8 years of 
the Republican administration which 
relentlessly pursued both a restrictive 
monetary policy and an ill-advised fiscal 
policy which inevitably contributed to 
the frequency and severity of the reces- 
sions which haye plagued our economy 
in recent years, I share wholeheartedly 
in his assessment of where the blame for 
our economic problems lies and his view 
that proper governmental budgetary and 
fiscal policy, by creating more con- 
sumer demand, can be a major factor in 
doing away with the unemployment 
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problem which affects our economy and 
which should also afflict the consciences 
of those do-nothings“ who worship the 
fetish of balanced budgets, but turn 
their backs on the sufferings of the 
unemployed. 
The article follows: 
WHAT ABOUT THOSE UNEMPLOYED? 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


Is the American economic problem—un- 
employment, slow growth, low rate of in- 
vestment, high costs—really as easy to solve 
as it seems from Western Europe? I think 
so. It can be solved by more demand. And 
in the first instance the Government alone, 
mainly through its budget policy, i.e., high 
and rising spending, with deficits as neces- 
sary, can create more demand. 

The present administration is acting 
vaguely, cautiously, almost reluctantly as if 
it were aware of this. It may get away with 
the trick it is trying: to be fairly modern 
while seeming to be orthodox and conserva- 
tive. It is gently, rather shamefacedly, push- 
ing up the budget while professing its faith 
in orthodoxy. But, again looking from West- 
ern Europe, one has two fears. 

First, the mentality of the Congress, and 
almost certainly the American electorate, is 
so old fashioned that verbal tricks are neces- 
sary to put over even the minimum neces- 
sary to keep the American economy firmly 
on the road to expansion. Senator Harry 
Byrd, Ev and Charlie, Judge Howard Smith 
have 3 million unemployed on their con- 
science, but they do not know it. Every day 
in every way they will fight to prevent the 
aggressive expansionary policy (a sharply ris- 
ing budget in present circumstances) that 
would put the unemployed back to work. 

They believe, sincerely, that high budgets 
and deficits are bad for us when in fact 
high budgets, preferably with deficits for a 
while, are the one thing that can easily save 
us. As long as they believe this, the admin- 
istration may not get away with its good 
sense. 

Second, there is a widespread unaware- 
ness in the United States, even among lib- 
erals, of the staggering importance of high 
demand in getting done what has to be 
done in the economy—above all, putting peo- 
ple to work. If it were not so tragic, it would 
be amusing to read of liberals in the ad- 
ministration and Congress and the press 
talking about automation and the growth 
of the labor force as a cause of unemploy- 
ment. Europe is automating faster than 
the United States and some countries (West 
Germany, for example) have had a far faster 
growth in the labor force; but the trouble 
in Europe is lack of labor. There is no un- 
employment. The simple and single reason 
is high demand. 

We have had insufficient demand in the 
United States because our Government willed 
it so. It is time Americans of all political 
persuasions awakened to the appalling con- 


sequences of the wrong economic policies 


of the last years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

These policies were not made by evil men. 
As one who at the time thought they made 
sense, I can claim they were not self-evi- 
dently wrong. But how terribly wrong they 
were, 

For reasons that will be noted in a mo- 
ment. George Humphrey, William McChes- 
ney Martin, Robert Anderson, Maurice Stans, 
Raymond Saulnier, and others stayed awake 
nights during much of the last decade figur- 
ing out how to restrict demand. They curbed 
the Federal budget whenever and wherever 
they could, and they imposed tight money 
whenever the economy was expanding. They 
succeeded in restricting demand. 

The result? A still-secret, unanimous re- 
port by a working party composed of all 20 
members of the Organization for Economic 
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Cooperation and Development (OECD) gives 
the answer. The working party had the 
task of examining the economic growth rec- 
ords of the countries of Western Europe and 
North America in the past decade and find- 
ing out why Europe grows so much faster 
than America. Its conclusion about the 
United States is unequivocal: U.S. growth 
was slow in the last half of the decade be- 
cause of “insufficient pressure of demand.” 
It clearly implies that this was the Govern- 
ment's fault. 

Another unanimous OECD report, public 
but not widely reported, charges in polite 
words that restrictive Government budget 
and monetary policy was the reason for the 
1960-61 American recession and the sub- 
sequent high unemployment. 

The connection is direct. Slow growth 
equals high unemployment, above all in the 
case of the United States. Overcurbing ex- 
pansion produces recession. Government 
can turn demand on and it can turn demand 
otf; the American Government turned it off, 
mainly by trying to create a surplus in the 
conventional budget through the device of 
checking spending. It usually didn't get the 
surplus because the economy was so sluggish. 

The famous ratcheting upward of unem- 
ployment since the Korean war—with each 
business cycle peak showing a higher level 
of unemployment than the one before—is no 
mystery. It is not something structural. 


_ It is the consequence of decisions by Messrs. 


Humphrey, Martin, Anderson, Stans, and 
Saulnier, heartily backed by Messrs. Byrd, 
Dirksen, Halleck, and Smith. In short, the 
men who ran the country. Needless to say, 
President Eisenhower was fully in accord 
with them. 

To their credit, these men had a reason for 
curbing demand. They were worried about 
inflation, not only the mild inflation that 
existed but the growth of inflationary psy- 
chology. At a terrible price, they managed 
to kill inflation. American wholesale prices 
have not risen for nearly 4 years; the in- 
finitesimal rise in consumer prices is almost 
entirely attributable to the special case of 
services, 

To their discredit they, or rather some of 
them, were plainly ignorant about the mod- 
ern economy. George Humphrey thought a 
rising budget would bring a “depression that 
will curl your halr“ when the exact opposite 
was true: a failure to allow the budget to 
rise sufficiently, or to cut taxes instead. 
brought gradually increasing unemployment 
and occasional recession. 

Robert Anderson and Maurice Stans pro- 
duced the massively restrictive fiscal wrench 
that was the 1960 budget—a wrench that 
even conservative economists like William 
Butler of the Chase Manhattan Bank now 
recognize as excessive—on the ground it was 
needed to_restore confiderice in the dollar 
abroad. In fact, by bringing on a prema- 
ture recession, it produced the most serious 
flight from the dollar and loss of gold in 
modern history. 

Tronically, all the talk at the time was 
about how dangerously the budget was ris- 
ing, or would rise, unless drastic action were 
taken to curb it. We were fighting the wrong 
war at the wrong time, against the wrong 
enemy. Many of us still are. 

In some apparently wasted words, the 
reports in January of President Kennedy's 
Council of Economic Advisers and of the 
OECD have recognized what happened. Our 
error was partially understandable. Our 
budget was becoming increasingly restrictive 
even as it appeared to rise, and regardless 
of whether the conventional accounts at the 
end of the year showed a deficit or a sur- 
plus. 

By using the brilliant device of describ- 
ing budgets in terms of their “full employ- 
ment surplus,” and measuring them by the 
national economic accounts instead of by our 
hopelessly misleading conventional account- 
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ing, the Council of Economic Advisers has 
shown what took place. The last two Eisen- 
hower budgets, partly innocently, were the 
most restrictive since before the great de- 
Pression. The results are plain to see, 

One reason for this is the dynamite hidden 
in our tax system. In brief, it is so sensi- 
tive to the business cycle that our spend- 
ing receipts equation automatically becomes 
restrictive, i.e., a true budget surplus, with- 
in a matter of months of the beginning of 
the upward phase of the business cycle, and 
recovery is snubbed, unless something is 
done. The something, of course, must be 
higher spending or a tax cut, The British 
Conservative Government, with all its trou- 
bles, has been careful to keep full employ- 
ment by cutting taxes every time the budget 
Moved automatically toward a dangerous sur- 
Plus. The Eisenhower administration, de- 
Spite its abhorrence of taxes, would not even 
do this. 

In any event, restrictive budgets in the 
United States—innocent in part but main- 
ly purposeful—produced precisely the effect 
that modern economics and Western Eu- 
Topean experience could have predicted: 
slow growth, unemployment, and a low rate 
of investment in plant and equipment. The 
low rate of growth and of investment, in 
turn, contributed their part in raising our 
Coste and thus making more difficult the 
8 of our balance-of- payments prob- 
em. 

The present administration, or part of it, 
Tealizes all this. But because of the amaz- 
Ingly old-fashioned climate of American 
Opinion, it has to play with fire by aiming 
at a balanced budget, when any self-respect- 
ing European government, in present Ameri- 
Can conditions and given American budget 
accounting, would aim for a sizable deficit. 
Thus we may be stuck with unemployment 
for a while longer. 

Of course, Americans can go on having 
Unemployment if they want to enjoy thelr 
Quaint ideas about deficits, the national 
debt and the dangers of Government spend- 
ing. Seems a pity, though, for the unem- 
Ployed. 


The Appeal for Unprecedented Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “The Appeal for Unprecedented 
Power,” which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ÅPPEAL FOR UNPRECEDENTED POWER 

In their testimony before Congress these 
Past few days both the critics and the sup- 
Porters of the proposed new tariff bill have 
agreed on one thing. It contains an “unpre- 
cedented” grant of power to the President. 

For all practical purposes the bill would 
leave the President free to lower tariffs, raise 
them, abolish them, invoke new ones, or to 
take off and put on direct trade controls 
Without let or hindrance from anybody. 
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Those who might be injured by a Presiden- 
tial action would have little recourse. 

What is more interesting is how this un- 
precedented grant of powers is conceded by 
its advocates and then used as a reason why 
the bill should be passed. Only by granting 
the President this power, they argue, can the 
right things be accomplished. 

The argument here is that the normal 
machinery of Government—Coneress and all 
that—is inadequate to cope with the com- 
plexities of tariff and trade policy. There- 
fore Congress should not set even the broad 
outlines of policy. It should turn the whole 
problem over to the President and give him 
the power to do whatever he thinks is 
necessary. 

This is an argument not limited to the 
tariff bill, Recently there was the proposal 
to give the Preaident authority to alter taxes 
at will. For another example, there was the 
suggestion the administration should haye 
a wide grant of power to change the farm 
program at its discretion. 

Any congressional action, you see, must 
be a consensus of many views, the resolu- 
tion of many political pressures. Generally 
the decision will be a compromise unlikely 
to satisfy completely the logic of any view. 
And the process of congressional action will 
almost always be time consuming, 

How much simpler and easier it all is if 
a single Chief Executive can just say, Let 
it be done this way,“ and it is thereupon 
done that way. 

This is an approach to Government which 
has long had a strong appeal for those of 
so-called liberal views. They always prefer 
the concentration of authority over its dif- 
fusion because they think that is the best 
way to order society. They are always the 
proponents of a powerful Presidency as the 
only solution to the complexities of modern 
government, 

But this same idea can infect others 
whenever they have some particular goal— 
in this case, lower tariffs—and think that 
they will get there quicker if a Chief Execu- 
tive simply has the power tocommand. The 
rationalization is always on the grounds of 
efficiency and order through centralized de- 
cision and control. 

It is debatable whether this is indeed the 
way to the best decisions. Even in wartime 
cumbersome democracies have proved more 
efficient than single-minded dictatorships. 
And in economic matters is it only in in- 
efficient” market economies that there is ever 
a “problem” of superabundance, 

But what is perfectly plain is that all of 
these people, unconsiciously or not, are ex- 
pressing a dissatisfaction with the machin- 
ery of democratic government. What the 
arguments all boil down to ts that Congress 
must give up its powers to set taxes—or tar- 
iffs or whatever—because Congress cannot 
be trusted to decide them wisely or well. 

What is equally plain is that this is an 
argument for those forms of government 
to which we ordinarily give opprobrious 
names. By the same argument Germans 
were won to national socialism and Italians 
to fascism. On the same argument cen- 
tralized authority makes all the decisions 
in Russia. 

Surely this is a curious habit we have 
fallen. into. And many who stood up in a 
meeting and advocated any of these systems 
would be shouted out of the hall. Yet men 
will gravely propose that a President be given 
almost unlimited powers to fix our tariffs or 
Juggle our taxes and other men will gravely 
discuss it. 

Hardly anyone, any longer, will even notice 
what they are really saying. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent's message on transportation is a 
forthright response to the deep and com- 
plex problems of the transportation in- 
dustry. It will provide the Congress 
with a sound basis for enacting urgently 
needed reform. In this connection, I 
offer the following three articles for the 
Recorpv. The first two are from the 
New York Times. The third is an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal. It 
is my great hope that Congress will act in 
this session on the most urgent aspects 
of the message. 

The editorials follow: 

From the New York Times] 
A UNIFIED TRANSPORTATION POLICY 

Underlying the transportation message 
President Kennedy sent to Congress yester- 
day is a recognition that railroads, airlines, 
buses, trucks, and water carriers can no 
longer be viewed as unrelated entities. Our 
chaotic system of laws and regulatory agen- 
cies needs revision to provide a coordinated 
approach to what ought to be a closely 
linked network of carriers to meet the Na- 
tion’s needs efficiently and economically. 

The President's prime 


transportation 

freer competition through a drastic cut in 
Federal regulation and subsidies. He finds 
managerial initiative shackled by cumber- 
some Government rules and by the unfair- 
ness that too often marks present tax and 
benefit policy. Cutting of passenger and 
freight rates would be allowed so long as its 
purpose was not to put competitors out of 
business in violation of the antitrust laws. 
To foster parity in competition, new taxes 
would be imposed on airlines and users of 
inland waterways to offset a small part of 
the advantage they derive from the huge 
Federal investments in both airports and 
waterways. 

The message proposes vast expansion of 
Federal financial assistance to improve ur- 
ban mass transport, The President rightly 
notes the crushing impact this country's 
population growth Is bound to have on al- 
ready overburdened transit arteries serving 
metropolitan centers. 

The whole transportation program is of 
such magnitude and the pressure groups in 
the field are so entrenched that there is no 
realistic prospect that Congress will act on 
the plans this year despite the precarious 
financial condition of many carriers. The 
accumulation of problems over a century, 
coupled with dramatic recent changes in the 
technology of transportation and distribu- 
tion, justifies careful scrutiny of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's proposals, but does not justify stall- 
ing on them. The President has made a 
thoughtful contribution to the solution of 
an urgent national problem. Congress 
must do the rest. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 6, 1962 
In THE NATION —A PROGRAM PARTLY IMPEDED 
BY Larx TIMING 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, April 5.— President Ken- 
nedy's message to Congress today, proposing 
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the formation of a realistic national trans- 
portation policy, is comprehensive and per- 
ceptive. His recommendations go to the 
heart of a problem whose prolonged neglect 
by Government has brought the American 
people to the verge of an appalling choice of 
alternatives. These are: allow their great 
imperial asset, the railroad network, to crum- 
ble away entirely; or disastrously and finally 
impair ite potential of efficiency by national- 
ization. 

The late timing of the message in this last 
session of the 87th Congress would appear 
to narrow any prospect which might have 
existed of the prompt legislative action on 
the President's recommendations the grave 
situstion demands. Instead of being the first 
major item in his program, as once had 
been indicated and the protracted and 
mounting railroads emergency requires, this 
transportation message is his last. And in 
the remaining period of this session not only 
does it seem Impossible for Congress to make 
a legislative beginning on Mr. Kennedy's 
recommendations. But also the timing will 
give competing transport interests an excel- 
lent opportunity to obstruct even this be- 
ginning if seriously attempted. 

Then the 87th Congress will go home to 
run for reelection. And anyone who has ob- 
served the influence which the carriers that 
compete with the railroads can exert will 
have a pretty good idea of the local pressures 
against the President’s recommendations for 
rail transport relief that will be applied to 
congressional candidates. 

The scope of the message, and the inten- 
sive study of the transportation problem 
suggested by its contents, may have made its 
late timing inevitable. Also, the product of 
this study merits favorable acknowledgment 
of the comment by Myer Feldman, the Presi- 
dential assistant in charge, that it is the 
first comprehensive, detailed draft of a na- 
tional transportation policy any President 
has submitted. Furthermore, the proposals 
are bold, constructive, and an impartial 
assertion of the public interest in commend- 
able disregard of the political influence of 
some special groups affected. Nevertheless, 
their submission at this date in a session 
already packed with major Presidential re- 
quests, and in an election year, alds the 
blocking operation in which these special 
interest groups are certain to engage. 

PROSPECT IN THE COMMITTEES 

The railroads’ troubles are the special con- 
cern of some members of the congressional 
committees with primary jurisdiction over 
the President's recommendations. Other 
members are more responsive to the claims 
of the competing carriers. This is fair play 
in the politics and economy of a free enter- 
prise society. But In the present circum- 
stances it is a certain source of inaction or 
delay. For nothing in Mr, Kennedy’s mes- 
sage is more solidly sustained by the facts 
than the following statements of causes, and 
of the need to uproot them with more than 
deliberate speed: 

“A chaotic patchwork of inconsistent and 
often obsolete legislation and regulation has 
evolved from a history of specific actions 
addressed to specific problems of specific 
interests at specific times. This patchwork 
does not fully reflect either the dramatic 
changes in technology of the past half- 
century or the parallel changes in the struc- 
ture of competition. * * » 

“The difficulty and complexity of these 
basic troubles will not correct themselves 
with the mere passage of time. On the con- 
trary, we cannot afford to delay further. 
Facing up to the realities of the situation, 
we must begin to make the painful decisions 
necessary to providing the transportation 
system required by the United States of 
today and tomorrow.” 

A good new parlor game would be to 
compare speculative answers to these ques- 
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tions: Which of the congressional commit- 
tees to which the President's message is re- 
ferred will make the first painful decision? 
When will it be made? If and when made, 
will it be based on the finding of the Presi- 
dent and the facts that the transportation 
system in most need of quick relief is the 
railroads, at least two of which are con- 
fronted with early bankruptcy? Or will it 
be framed to try to “take care” of carriers 
with more politically effective lobbies? 

Senator Macnuson's Commerce Commit- 
tee offers a perfect playing fleld for this 
game. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 9, 1962] 
THE TRANSPORTATION CAGE 


In his generally sound approach to the 
Nation's transportation mess, President Ken- 
nedy provides a bitter commentary on the 
consequences of Government luterventlon in 
economic life. 

The President himself pulls few punches 
about the Government contribution to the 
mess. “A chaotic patchwork of inconsistent 
and often obsolete legislation and regulation 
has evolved from a history of specific actions 
addressed to specific problems of specific in- 
dustries at specific times.. 

“The regulatory commissions are required 
to make thousands of detailed decisions based 
on out-of-date standards. The management 
of the various modes of transportation is 
subjected to excessive, cumbersome, and 
time-consuming regulatory supervision that 
shackics and distorts managerial initiative.” 

The words are worth pondering in an era 
when Pederal intrusions into all sorts of pri- 
vate activities are on the increase, Such in- 
trusions usually begin simply enough. Thus 
railroads once enjoyed a transportation mo- 
nopoly; therefore they were regulated by Goy- 
ernment. That is reasonable. But what 
happens? 

Nearly a century later, the roads are still 
regulated as though they were a monopoly, 
despite the development of powerful and 
variegated competition, and now they are 
in a crisis. Over the long years Government 
regulators become encrusted in their regula- 
tions; Congress is slow to react to change; 
competitors acquire a vested interest in the 
status quo no matter how urgent the na- 
tional need for sensible modifications. Poli- 
tics relgns over the economic good, and we 
finally end up with the transportation spec- 
tacle we see today. 

That history, harshly sketched by the 
President, should signal caution on his own 
proposal for massive Federal aid to revitalize 
public transportation in urban areas. The 
past, by his own account, offers scant support 
for hope that this specific new intrusion 
will solve the problem to which it is specifi- 
cally addressed. z 

But apart from that, Mr. Kennedy sees the 
remedy implied in his diagnosis of the coun- 
try’s transportation ills. If too much gov- 
ernment is a main source of the trouble, 
then a prime requisite for health is, in his 
words, less Federal regulation and sub- 
sidization.” 

From this inescapable premise he proceeds 
to Ust a number of sensible steps. They 
include: Putting water carrlers on a more 
equitable regulatory footing with rails and 
other forms of transportation, Making it 
possible for intercity carriers to lower their 
rates and so compete more effectively. 
Repealing the 10-percent passenger trans- 
portation tax, a protracted hangover of our 
past two wars, and making other tax ad- 
justments. Ending subsidies to feeder air- 
lines and making the major air carriers in- 
eligible for future subsidies. In sum, 
restoring competition. 

Taken as a whole, then, the President's 
program would go far toward bringing sanity 
out of the transportation chaos. The ques- 
tion, of course, is whether it will in fact be 
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taken by Congress, or enough of it to mean 
any significant improvement. There have 
been transportation reports before, but the 
resulting legislation changes have been 
minor in relation to the scope of the 
problem. 

For the very history of control which Mr. 
Kennedy so scathingly attacks Is now a cage 
for all concerned. The Government itself 
has built the cage, rod by rod, over the years, 
and that makes it all the more difficult for 
Government officials to break out of it; no 
more than other human beings, do they 
relish relinquishing authority long enjoyed 
or political advantages assumed to exist. 

But if the Congressmen and the regulators 
still refuse to listen to reason, it will not 
be President Kennedy's fault. He, at least, 
has raised the voice of reason for all to 
hear—or disregard at the Nation's expense. 


Beware of Simple Answers in the Great 
Farm Debates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to a re- 
markable editorial which appeared in the 
Worthington Daily Globe of Worthing- 
ton, Minn., written by Mr, Jim Vance, 
editor of that newspaper. 

Mr. Vance has given the Congress a 
wise and proper admonition when he 
alerts us to “Beware of Simple Answers 
in the Great Farm Debates”. 

The editor has asked some very pene- 
trating questions about the administra- 
tion's farm program. This editor comes 
from a rural area where the farm pro- 
grams mean a great deal to family farm 
operators and to the businessman on 
Main Steet. We would be well advised 
to give thoughtful consideration to the 
suggestions of Editor Vance and to re- 
member as he has so well pointed out, 
that agricultural problems are not sim- 
ple. There is no shortcut easy answer 
to our problems of production and dis- 
tribution. Editor Vance concludes his 
editorial with a warning to farm pro- 
ducers, asking that they accept reason- 
able restraints on their output in order 
to obtain the more important goal of an 
improving farm economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
editorial appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Beware OF SIMPLE ANSWERS IN THE GREAT 
Farm DEBATES 

Our Nation's farmers—and its town and 
city people, too—will need to beware of 
“simple answers” when they join in making. 
the big farm decision of 1962. 

Simple solutions won't work. Our Ameri- 
can farm economy is much too complex for 
simple remedies. 

Take the idea that “the Government 
should get out of farming.” This suggestion 
is a ridiculous oversimplification. 

Imagine what this proposal would really 
involve If put Into practice. 
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It would mean closing up every agricul- 
tural extension office in the country. 

It would be the end of Federal support 
for vocational agricultural pi in every 
high school in the land (and help for school 
lunch programs, too). 

Hundreds of thousands of CCC grain bins 
would be for sale. 

Huge surpluses of farm products, federally 
owned, would have to be dumped somewhere. 

The farm marketplace would turn to a 
kind of “law of the jungle” in which the 
tiger beast of prey would be American agri- 
culture's tremendous capacity to overpro- 
duce and glut markets with surpluses of 
superdepression proportions. 

There would be no State and Federal live- 
Stock reporting service to aid farmers in ad- 
justing their output to market demand. 

There would be no restraints on per-farm 
production through allotment limits. 

There would be no price supports. 

The simple idea of “getting the Govern- 
ment out of agriculture” seems to have ap- 
Peal to a certain type of farmer. Slogans 
are dangerous, however, and this particular, 
one-shot remedy wouldn't be helpful at all. 
It would bring farm catastrophe, farm de- 
Pression, and farm calamity of such propor- 
tions that the entire Nation would suffer. 

Other slogan words that can be tricky in- 
clude “regimentation” and “freedom.” These 
expressions will probably be used thousands 
Of times by political orators and others in 
debating this year's important farm decision. 
Remember, they can be misleading, and they 
Can only have valid meaning when evaluated 
in connection with the particular farm pro- 
Posal to which they are linked. 

For example, what is regimentation? Is 
an individual being regimented when he is 
arrested for endangering the public safety 
by driving above the speed limit? Or ls it 
regimentation when a person is penalized for 
endangering the same public welfare by 
Overplanting his crop allotment and creating 
& surplus problem which can hurt prices 
received by every other farmer in the Nation? 

What is freedom? Is it the right to take 
advantage of an improved market which was 
Made possible by the cooperative efforts of 
Other farmers? Does true freedom amount 
to true-life extension of the law of the 

to economic affairs, where the prin- 
ciple of survival of the fittest will determine 
Who will succeed and who will fail under 
circumstances where only a very few can 
Survive? 

Yes, what is freedom? Is society more or 
less free when it maintains a police force 
to employ restraints? Isn’t it true that cer- 
tain limits on group and individual practice 
are sometimes necessary to provide a greater 
freedom for all? Governmental power can 
be oppressive when misapplied—and there 
are ample illustrations of this in the world 

F. But power itself, when in govern- 
Mental or private hands, is a neutral entity. 
Tt is the use of power which is either good 
or bad. Government can assist as well as 

. In the great farm debate of 1962, 
it is important that Federal be 
Carefully scrutinized so that their ultimate 
effects will be helpful for agriculture and 
Society, not oppressive. 

Are the new administration-backed farm 
bills a “march toward’ policed farming"? 
The answer to this question depends upon 
your point of view—and also whether you 
are more concerned about the general wel- 
fare of our farm economy or the degree of 
Operational freedom which an individual 
Producer ought to have. 

The provisions for referendums en market- 
ing quotas, of course, are only a small part 
Sf the overall plan the administration has 
Offered, and in terms of long-term require- 
ments, they may be of lesser import. 

One of the biggest points in the new farm 
Program is the to launch a mas- 
Sive national effort to get poor lands out of 
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cultivation and into recreational, forest and 
water conservation areas. This proposal of 
President Kennedy is of interest not only 
to farmers. The principal beneficiaries, 
promise to be our giant urban populations, 
who would be provided with new opportuni- 
ties to enjoy the great American out of doors, 
plus the added and important benefits that 
water and sound resource management can 
have for them. 

Then, too, there is the important work 
which the new food-for-peace program 
is doing to help hungry peoples abroad, a 
program which is working more successfully 
today than ever before and which should 
be expanded. 

No one simple solution obviously, can 
bring about a better day for agriculture. 
And there will always be a need to give new 
ideas a trial. Several important concepts 
which still need to be incorporated into 
farm legislation are cross-compliance on crop 
allotments and support limits on a base 
portion of the crop, letting the large pro- 
ducers go on their own beyond this base. 

Finally, there are the important benefits 
for the general population which can be ob- 
tained by cutting farm program costs. These 
costs cannot be reduced by giving our 
tremendously resourceful agriculture a green 
light to produce without restrictions and 
then having Uncle Sam underwriting the 
costs of main farm income. The 
time has come when U.S. farm producers 
will have to accept reasonable restrainte on 
their output in order to obtain the more 
important goal of an improving farm econ- 
omy. 


The Confused Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
few months the general public has been 
treated to an astounding degree to a 
confused and confusing set of charges 
and countercharges by so-called liberals 
and so-called conservatives. 

Many people who truly believe in a 
conservative approach, which Webster's 
dictionary describes as “designating, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a political 
party which favors the conservation of 
existing institutions and forms of gov- 
ernment,” find themselves all at once 
being called extreme rightists or rabid 
rightists, and such titles. Many of the 
epithets applied to the conservative per- 
son are not as polite as these mentioned. 
Indeed, the two terms “conservative” 
and “liberal” can actually be inter- 
changeable, depending upon the issue 
being argued or the approach being made 
to solve a political problem. I find Web- 
ster also calls the liberal“ one who has 
a tendency toward democratic or repub- 
lican, as distinguished from monarchical 
or aristocratic forms. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but I feel those 
American citizens who wish to promul- 
gate a sense of freedom in this country 
are at one and the same time conserva- 
tives and liberals— because first, we want 
to conserve existing institutions and our 
present constitutional form of govern- 
ment from inroads of Communists and 
Socialists, who would most definitely take 
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away our freedoms, to a greater or lesser 
degree, depending upon the methods 
used. They can take it away with a 
“hard sell” or “soft sell“ approach, or by 
means of a revolution. But the end re- 
sult would be the same. We would be 
under a form of dictatorship, which 
would not be too dissimilar from the old 
monarchical form of government from 
which our forefathers fied. Whether a 
dictator wears a brown or black shirt, or 
an ermine robe, there is no great differ- 
ence in what he does to the mass of peo- 
ple suffering under his rule. 

People often make the remark that you 
can do anything with figures or statistics. 
I feel the same thing can be done with 
words or phrases. A lie is a lie whether 
it is by means of statistics repeated often 
enough to sound valid, or by means of a 
label or catch phrase repeated often 
enough to become convincing. 

So let us have done with extremism 
in this country, whether it comes from 
a so-called rabid rightist or so-called 
liberal leftist. Let us examine carefully 
what we might, through carelessness or 
lack of vigilance, lose—our freedoms as 
American citizens—guaranteed to us 
under the Constitution. It would be- 
hoove us all to read and re-read the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. And 
after we do, it would be good were we to 
gracefully grant to ourselves and our 
neighbors the rights which those famed 
documents promised to us. A resurgence 
of good old-fashioned patriotism and 
love of our country might be just the 
tonic needed to help us to walk upright 
and proudly once more, and might prove 
to be far more attractive to those for- 
eign countries we have been trying to 
assist than all the gold we can pour into 
them can ever succeed in doing. After 
all, if we want to impress upon someone 
else the value of anything we might pos- 
sess, we have to be glad to possess it 
first and foremost, not apologetic and 
half-hearted about it. 

Mr. Speaker, today I read, in the Na- 
tional Observer, under date of April 8, 
1962, an editorial which impressed me 
greatly, It is entitled, “The Confused 
Debate.” I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues, and would like to ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
included with my remarks in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

From the National Observer, Apr. 8, 1962] 
THE CONFUSED DEBATE 

Hardly a day passes without fresh attacks 
on this country's “extreme right.” For one 
example from the week's news, the Presbytery 
of New York, comprising 62 Presbyterian 
churches, had this to say about the extreme- 
rightists: 

“They waste ammunition on the wrong 
targets. Victims of an amateurish do-it- 
yourself intelligence system, the rabid right 
fire their gatling gunlike charges into 
startled crowds and then with alarming 
naivete announce that they are bringing 
oe a language on its 

Now that’s ty extreme 
own, with all —.— epithets packed into two 
sentences, but it is not untypical of the 
comment from many American individuals 
and groups. It suggests right off that ex- 
tremism breeds extremism. It makes you 
wonder also, if the importance of the target 
is not being exaggerated. The ordinary 
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citizen, anyway, must find it had to agree 
with the Presbytery that the extreme right- 
ists are creating an anxiety neurosis in the 
Nation.” 

Not that there is any question about the 
extremism. People who profess to believe, 
among many other curious things, that 
President Eisenhower was some kind of dupe 
of the Communists scarcely commend them- 
selyes to reasonable men or rational discus- 
sion. But merely to say they are extremists 
doesn't explain anything. It is well to ask 
how they got that way and what is the real 
damage, if any, they are doing to the country. 

Whatever else they may be, the rightists 
represent a reaction to another extremism, 
the extreme left, which has made consider- 
able inroads into our national life. Like any- 
one else, the rightists can look back on the 
past few decades and see many disturbing 
events. 

An American foreign policy that failed to 
prevent the absorption of nearly a billion of 
the world’s people into the Communist orbit. 
Proved cases of Communist infiltration in 
our own Government. A Federal establish- 
ment that has grown incredibly large and 
continues to grow lke crabgrass, that 
burdens the people's resources and impinges 
on their liberties, that has already brought 
about a semisocialized state. 

In these circumstances, it would be sur- 
prising indeed if there had not arisen these 
groups to vehemently denounce communism 
and socialism, and to demand political 
changes. Their mistake, of course, is in go- 
ing too far. Their charges are too encompass- 
ing and embrace too many people, a tend- 
ency vividly demonstrated in the charges 
former General Walker has been making in 
just the past few days. From such excessive- 
ness, it seems to us, flow at least two undesir- 
able consequences for the basic political de- 
bate in the United States. 

One is that the extreme rightists, by call- 
ing so much attention to themselves and 
drawing such exaggerated attention from so- 
called liberals, help to obscure the real dan- 
gers of the extreme left. They have accom- 
plished the self-defeating feat of making 
themselves appear, in many eyes, a serious 
threat to the Nation, whereas the actual 
threat is the collectivist conspiracy which 
the United States is supposedly battling all 
over the world. 

The other unfortunate result is that they 
have created confusion about the political 
viewpoint which is currently called consery- 
atism. call themselves conservatives; 
hence the impression is left that all conserv- 
atives share their extremism. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
There are many American conservatives to- 
day who have, and want, nothing whatever 
to do with the extremists, Theirs is a per- 
fectly respectable political position with a 
long and honorable history, whatever its 
label may have been at any given time. In 
the last century they would have been called 
liberals, a term all but expropriated by the 
contemporary collectivists in the United 
States. 

These liberal-conservatives adhere to the 
political concepts which animated the Con- 
stitution, the most perfect framework yet 
devised for personal liberty within the re- 
quirements of national order. They under- 
stand very well the infrequency of freedom 
in man's long past; that it is a frail reed 
which must be constantly and consciously 
nurtured lest it be stamped out, 

They do not want to uproot the Govern- 
ment and plunge the Nation into either an- 
archy or totalitarianism. But they do per- 
ceive the threat to liberty in the unceasing 
drift toward collectivism. More than that, 
they see that the Nation and its political 
institutions and economy would be stronger 
if there were less statism and greater scope 
for individuals. 

This is the appropriate political debate in 
America, between the friends and foes of 
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freedom, just as it is the heart of the strug- 
gle in the world. Whatever one’s politics, 
it is a pity to have that debate confused in 
a barrage of extremist and counterextremist 


charges. 


Tribute to the Army Corps of Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES - 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Anderson, S. C., Independent in its lead 
editorial of April 4 paid a richly deserved 
tribute to the Army Corps of Engineers 
and the outstanding job it is doing in 
developing the waterways of America. 
The editorial was a devastating reply to 
those whose have criticized the corps for 
its recommendation for the construc- 
tion of a high-level dam at Trotters 
Shoals on the Savannah River to com- 
plete the development of the Savan- 
nah River Basin. The Independent 
rightly concluded that the corps’ record 
“needs no defense. It speaks for itself.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Corps oF ENGINEERS: LONG HISTORY OF 

COMBAT AND CIVIL ACHIEVEMENTS 

With near-completion of the Hartwell Dam 
and Reservoir—a magnificent Job—the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers status in relation 
to public works of this kind again is being 
misrepresented by the opponents of the 
Trotters Shoals project. 

The propaganda peddlers’ stock-In-trade is 
summed up in the deprecatory remark, “Aw, 
the Engineers are just trying to promote 
themselves another project.” 

Opponents said it when Clark Hill was 
projected. They used the same line against 
the $100 million Hartwell project. And now 
it has cropped up again In regard to Trotters 
Shoals. 

The Corps of Engineers doesn't run around 
“looking for projects” or promoting them. 

It so happens that the Corps history dates 
from the Revolutionary War when Gen. 
George Washington realized the need. Brig. 
Gen. Louis LeBegue du Portail, of the French 
Army's Royal Corps of Engineers, was first 
commandant. France was an ally, and Gen- 
eral Washington the lack of 
trained men among the Colonials and picked 
the French expert. 

The corps that served during the Revolu- 
tion was mustered out at end of the con- 
filct. But it was apparent that the strug- 
gling young Nation, Isolated in an almost 
completely hostile royalist world, needed to 
maintain a corps of engineering experts, 
principally to fortify key ports along the long 
Atlantic coastline. 

So it was that by an act of Congress of 
March 16, 1802, the Corps of was 
formally established and ever since has becn 
the principal engineer component of the Reg- 
ular U.S. Army. 

West Point, the U.S. Military Academy, 
was started by the corps at the direction 
of the act of 1802 which specified that corps 
should be stationed at West Point in New 
York State. It was to constitute a military 
academy, the Congress sald, and its officers 
would be available for use elsewhere at the 
discretion of the President. 
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From the very first, the Corps of Engi- 
neers carried out the orders of Congress, 
and not vice versa as some would have you 
believe today. 

And from the first, also, their services 
were utilized on public works. They estab- 
lished internal routes of communication still 
in use, ploneering westward and mapping 
the wild country. 

From time to time Congress turned to the 
Corps of Engineers to apply its special skill 
and training to a manifold number of un- 
dertakings. Nonmilitary duties included: 

Improvement of rivers and harbors to 
spur commerce and industry. 

Pianning and construction of early light- 
houses and other fixed points for navigation. 

Planning and construction of numerous 
public buildings, utilities and monuments 
in Washington, D.C.—including the Capitol, 
the Library of Congress, Washington Mon- 
ument, and Lincoln Memorial, among others. 

President Teddy Roosevelt, and Congress 
called upon the U.S. Corps of Engineers to 
construct the Panama Canal. 

They improved the Great Lakes for navi- 
gation, and were assigned to open the first 
roads and trails into newly purchased 
Alaska. 

They were authorized to enforce laws hav- 
ing to do with water power and navigation 
on rivers of Interstate importance, such as 
the Savannah River. (This stream is nav- 
igable and does not belong, as some seem to 
belleve, exclusively to South Carolina.) 

Soundness of the policy of employing 
Army engineers in civil peacetime projects 
has been repeatedly demonstrated during 
the entire history of the United States. 

It affords opportunities for developing en- 
gineering skill, in undertaking large opera- 
tions involving staff work, the procurement 
of supplies, and the application of new tech- 
niques to meet the changing face of war- 
tare's forms. 

Tours of duty of Corps of Engineers officers 
are mapped to assure both combat and civil 
experience. Rotation is the policy. In the 
past few years, for example, officers named to 
direct the Savannah district have just com- 
pleted a tour in regions of potential military 
combat; or else, when reassigned, are sent 
to such regions. 

The Corps of Engineers, predating even 
the Constitution, has a long history of com- 
bat and civil works achievements. The 
Corps’ record needs no defense. It speaks 
for itself. 

Anderson area and other Americans need 
remember from time to time—especially 
when second-rate peanut politicians and 
hired propagandists try to smear the Corps— 
the fact that the Corps of Engineers does 
the bidding of the President and the Con- 
gress and does not promote projects on its 
own, 

Trotter Shoals, for instance, is another 
phase under the act of Congress of 1944 au- 
thorizing the full and comprehensive de- 
velopment of the resources of the upper Sa- 
vannah River on behalf of its owners—the 
people of the United States. 

In fact, the entire development program 
of the Savannah River was authorized by 
Congress in 1944. The Corps of Engineers 15 
carrying out its orders, which are written 
into the law of the land. 


Our Vice President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO, Mr. Speaker, this 
marks the 25th year that our Vice Presi- 
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dent has been in Washington, a quarter 
century of devoted public service. 

We owe much to this man. In his 
steady stride toward the top, he has 
acquired a profound knowledge of the 
intricacies of Government which has 
been of enormous benefit to all America. 
His native understanding of human 
character has contributed largely to his 
achievements, and much of the fine legis- 
lation passed by Congress can be attrib- 
uted to his tireless efforts. 

We here in Congress can perhaps ap- 
preciate the depth and breadth of his 
ability more than can those who have 
been not quite so closely associated with 
him, and for this reason I wish to include 
in the Recorp my own thanks to our dis- 
tinguished Vice President, and to insert 
& well-deserved eulogy by Drew Pearson 
ste appeared today in the Washington 

‘ost. 

The article follows: 

LYNDON Here FOR QUARTER CENTURY 


Today LYNDON JOHNSON celebrates his 25th 
year of Government service. It was on April 
10, 1937, that a tall, gangling country boy 
from Texas got off the train at Union Station 
to become a Member of Congress. It was a 
fateful day both for Washington and for 
LYNDON. 

Indeed, some have sworn that the dome 
of the Capitol has sometimes resembled his 
Texas sombrero. This impression gained 
force during the 8 years he rode herd on 
the Senate and kept the political strays in 
the corral better than any Senate leader in 
history. 

He was such a persuasive and powerful 
leader, in fact, that the political wiseacres 
Predicted he would never be at peace sitting 
behind John F. Kennedy. Jonwson had 
Worn the pants in the Democratic family too 
long, they sald, to work under one of his 
freshmen, 

They warned that he would try to run the 
Kennedy administration from the back seat, 
that there would be a struggle between head 
and tail to rule the dog. 

But the dire predictions haven't come true. 
Far from competing for power, JoHNson has 
channeled his restless energy and enormous 
influence in the Kennedy cause. 

There was a period, after their bruising 
battle for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
Nation, that the two men regarded one 
another with cold suspicion. Brother Bobby 
Was especially chilly. But the chill thawed 
Under the Florida sun during their preinaug- 
ural Palm Beach conferences. 

The hostility changed to mutual respect, 
then frank admiration. 

“If you have any legislative problems,” the 
President told his first Cabinet meeting; “ask 
the Vice President. He knows better than 
anyone else how to handle Congress.“ 

Today, a genuine warmth exists between 
the two men. They frequently confer, lunch, 
and swim together. Jonmwsonw is the only 
person, other than Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, who is allowed to walk in on the 
President without an appointment. 

The tireless and talkative Jounson has 

the most active Vice President in 
history. He works out of half a dozen of- 
fices between the White House and Capitol 
Hill. In fact, he has a mania for many of- 
-fices. But his favorite is an imperial, aqua- 
marine suite off the Senate floor from which 
Plush sanctum he oversees the space pro- 
Sram, Peace Corps, and fair-employment 
drive. He has made impressive accomplish- 
ments in all three. 

But probably Jomwson’s most effective 
Work for the Kennedy administration has 
been on Capitol Hill, where his persuasive 
arm, wrapped around a recalcitrant Sen- 
ator, has changed many a vote. 


Negro told JOHNSON. 
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In all these functions, the Vice President 
has kept out of the spotlight, deferring to 
the President to take the bows. 

WHAT IS L. n. 2.7 


But what of LYNDON JOHNSON the man? 
He isn’t the sort of politician who can be 
described in a word. He is a study in con- 
tradictions, a curiously complex person; a 
homespun Texas politician yet a sophisti- 
cated world leader. 

He can be harsh, brusque, and demanding; 
yet he is warm, generous, and kind. He has 
a massive ego which is easily bruised. Yet 
he is a political pragmatist who accepted his 
defeat in the presidential sweepstakes phil- 
osophically. 

He moved cooly and efficiently into the 
second spot. No one who knows him doubts 
that he is aiming for the top. But it 1s 
typical of his political acumen that he is 
preparing for the day by becoming the best 
possible Vice President. 

“I am trying to be the kind of Vice Presi- 
dent I would want.“ he says simply. 

INSIDE L. n. J. 


But underneath the drive, underneath the 
vanity, LYNDON JOHNSON is a warm, outgoing 
human being who can be tender and affec- 
tlonate toward his friends. r 

Also sentimental, he is easily touched by 
a word of praise. After a depressing day 
recently, he was cheered by a quotation he 
was shown from a Pakistani taxi driver who 
told an American newswoman: 

“We taxi drivers get to know people very 
well. I, myself, have driven a king and some 
of your Senators in my cab. But Mr. JOHN- 
son was the first big man who came here 
and looked down at a common man and 
made him happy.” 

Sighed the Vice President: “No matter how 
tough things are in this job, it is all worth 
while when a taxi driver in Karachi will say 
that.” 

JoHNSON was also warmed by a comment 
from a Negro voter who had been listening 
to him campaign for Congressman HENRY 
Gonzatez last year from the rear of a pick- 
up truck. 

„Ive lived here all of a long life,” the old 
“Never in the wildest 
night did I dream that I'd live long enough 
to have a white Texas Vice President of the 
United States come to this corner, be in- 
troduced by a Negro, and get up and appeal 
to the people to vote for a man named 
GONZALEZ,” 

Those who were standing beside the Vice 
President, as he bent over to shake hands, 
noticed that his eyes were moist. 


What Is Happening to the Small Farms? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Missouri, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the decrease in the number of small 
family farms that has come about in 
America during the past 25 years, is 
startlingly evident to anyone traveling 
in the great “bread basket” area of our 
country. Nowhere is this change more 
pronounced than in Missouri. 

The Missouri Farmers Association, in 
cooperation with the Missouri State gov- 
ernment, has shown real leadership in 
fostering our rural area development 
program. The aim of the program is to 
reduce the farm-to-city migration by 
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helping the small farmer increase his 
productivity to meet the needs of our 
growing national population. 

In a recent speech to the Hannibal 
Chamber of Commerce, Fred V. Heinkel, 
president of the Missouri Farmers Asso- 
ciation, warned of the inherent danger 
of going too far in concentrating our 
agricultural production in the large 
corporate farm, which he vividly de- 
scribed as “factories in the field, with 
transient labor.“ In its March 29 edito- 
rial entitled What Is Happening to the 
Small Farms?” the Farmington Press, of 
Farmington, Mo., discusses Mr. Heinkel's 
thought-provoking speech. Because 
there is wide national interest in this 
subject, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Recorp, 
and recommend it to the reading of all 
our colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War Is HAPPENING TO THE SMALL FARMS? 


One fact that is evident to anyone who 
travels the back roads of St. Francois County 
is that there are not as many small farms 
as there used to be. The same thing is prob- 
ably true in most other counties of Missouri 
and other States. That does not mean that 
farm productivity is less, for farm crops and 
livestock are being made ready for market 
at a rate that is probably at an all time high. 
As farms have grown in average size, for the 
most part they have become more productive. 

Last week Fred V. Heinkel, president of 
the Missouri Farmers Association, told the 
Hannibal Chamber of Commerce, which met 
on March 22, “Each day there are more than 
8,000 new citizens to be fed, yet there is no 
worry about feeding our rapidly expanding 
population.” 

He explained that this was the equivalent 
of adding 140 cities the size of Hannibal to 
the Nation’s population each year. “Surely 
this emphasizes the importance of agricul- 
ture,” he said. However, he sounded a note 
of warning against carrying the farm-to-city 
exodus too far. 

“Many nations of the earth struggle with 
poverty, chaos and revolution because they 
have treated agriculture as an outcast and of 
course they are short of food,” he continued. 

“Stable government is nearly always ac- 
companied by a stable and prosperous agri- 
culture.” He pointed out that the rural 
areas have, throughout the world, consti- 
tuted the hard core of opposition to com- 
munism. 

Heinkel warned, “If we convert these fam- 
ily farms into factories in the fleld, with 
hired transient labor, we may soon find this 
situation changed.” 

Pointing to the technological strides being 
made by agriculture and the proven efficiency 
of the family farmer, the MPA leader warned 
of possible human and social consequence. 
Farm homes are among the “most substan- 
tial customers” of American industry, labor 
and retail business. Farm families provide 
some of the greatest markets for petroleum 
products, steel, fertilizer, agricultural chem- 
icals and a multitude of other products. 
“They maintain the rural towns and cities of 
America, Heinkel decalred. “Loss of income 
and buying power on the farm is reflected in 
loss of business in the towns and cities.” 

You don't help our towns and cities and 
their industries by reducing the number of 
country customers, he explained. 

“If we allow these family farmers to be 
driven from their land into the city, we have 
not solved the problem of financing their ex- 
istence. If the migration to the cities in- 
creases, is it not inevitable that the newcom- 
ers will either displace workers or 
go on direct relief? In either event, have the 
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taxpayers gained anything by uprooting 
these rural families?” the MFA leader asked. 

The rural area development program now 
getting underway “holds much promise” 
Heinkel said, for slowing down this migra- 
tion. 


The Honorable Harry E. Watkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to pay public tribute 
to a man whom I have known over the 
years, one of whom West Virginia is very 
proud, a great jurist, the Honorable 
Harry E. Watkins, U.S. district judge 
for the northern and southern districts 
of West Virginia. 

On April 6, almost to the day, Judge 
Watkins celebrated his silver anniver- 
sary as a member of the Federal judi- 
ciary. The Marion County Bar Asso- 
ciation at Fairmont honored him with a 
testimonial dinner. I personally deeply 
regret that due to prior commitments, it 
was impossible for me to be present on 
this most auspicious occasion. I believe 
it most appropriate that I include a news 
story regarding this affair, which ap- 
peared in the Fairmont, W. Va., Times, 
under date of April 7, 1962: 

Treure Pam WATKINS Here BY COUNTY 
Ban— Abviex GIVEN 25 Years Aco Was 
Goon, JUDGE TELLS COLLEAGUES 
Soon after Judge Harry E. Watkins has as- 

sumed office in the U.S. Court for the North- 
ern and Southern Districts of West Virginia, 
the Marion County Bar Association honored 
him at a dinner. On that occasion, he was 
showered with admonitions concerning his 
conduct on the bench. 

Last night almost exactly 25 years later, 
Judge Watkins told his colleagues in the 
legal profession at a silver anniversary din- 
ner that the advice he had been given then 
was the best that any judge could ever have 
received. 

“The Marion County Bar Association has 
been most generous and kind to me over 
the years,” said Judge Watkins in responding 
to the tributes tendered him at the dinner 
in the Fairmont Hotel. Tweney-flye years 
ago almost to the day, the bar had a party 
for me when I was appointed, I found out 
that it was to give me advice, 

“Older members of the bar had much jus- 
tified doubt how the great power of the ju- 
diciary would affect me, and I was glad to 
get the words of wisdom they expressed to 
me that night, for I realized my lack of ex- 
perience and the need for counsel. 

“Tusca Morris, now the dean of our bar, 
pointed his finger at me and sald, ‘Promise 
me you'll not act too much like a Federal 
judge.’ The late Judge Harry Shaw gave us 
a ‘final admonition: Be a gentleman and if 
it turns out you know a little law, too, that 
won't hurt.“ 

Judge Watkins sald that the task of be- 
ing a Federal judge is not so tough“ when 
there are lawyers to prepare briefs and law 
clerks to look up the weight of authority. 
As for procedure, he said he could always ask 
Clerk Russell M. Barrett, who began with the 
Federal courts as a page boy under Judge 
Jackson, West Virginia’s first Federal judge, 
appointed by President Abraham Lincoln 
who served until his death in 1905. 
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He said one of the pleasures of his job was 
the opportunity to travel to other districts 
and observe the lawyers who appeared before 
him. West Virginia attorneys, so far as abil- 
ity and ethics are concerned, rank at the 
very top in his opinion, one shared by the 
late Judge John J. Parker of the Fourth 
US. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The Federal jurist said he was indebted to 
the Marion County bar for being helpful in 
seeking the truth and seeing that the ends of 
justice are served. He said this had made his 
work a delight and declared he was “deeply 
touched by the expressions of friendship 
from my own bar.” 

Judge Frank C. Haymond of the State Su- 
preme Court asserted he was deeply appre- 
ciative of the opportunity to return to his 
own bar association to pay tribute to its 
“most distinguished member.” He said 
Judge Watkins in his 14 years of practice 
before going on the bench had shown all the 
qualities of leadership which had made him 
an outstanding jurist. 

A judge, he said, must have the ability 
to listen courteously, to consider wisely, and 
to decide impartially. The record has estab- 
lished, Judge Watkins, that you are en- 
dowed with these qualities in generous meas- 
ure.“ A 
Hugh E. Jones, lifelong friend of Judge 
Watkins, spoke of his activities off the bench 
and his determination to be a winner in 
any endeavor. He referred to him as the 
father of one of the most widespread men's 
bridge movements in the country. 

Attorney Tusca Morris, as dean of the 
bar, spoke briefly. Messages were read by 
Attorney George W. May, chairman of the 
dinner committee, from Circuit Judge Her- 
bert S. Boreman, District Judges John A. 
Field, Jr., of Charleston and Charles F. Paul, 
of Wheeling, A. Hale Watkins of Charleston, 
Clerk Virgil F. Frizzell of Charleston, U.S. 
Attorney Robert E. Maxwell and Charles H. 
Goren, noted bridge expert. 

A resolution memorializing Judge Watkins 
on his 25th anniversary was unanimously 
adopted after its presentation by Attorney 
Herschel Rose. It pointed out that the 
composition of the U.S. Supreme Court and 
the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals had 
completely changed in the quarter century 
Judge Watkins has occupied the bench, and 
that under him had served two clerks, five 
marshals and seven U.S, attorneys. 

"During his years on the United States 
bench,” the resolution continued, “Judge 
Watkins has made an enyiable record. It is 
rare indeed that a court is favored with the 
incumbency of a judge who has behind him 
25 years of rich experience with yet the 
prospect of unlimited years of future service. 

“Judge Watkins is recognized and es- 
teemed not only within the northern and 
southern districts of West Virginia, but his 
talents and capabilities have been such that 
he has been repeatedly called upon to serve 
as judge in other district courts outside of 
West Virginia, on the Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit and on other courts of 
appeal. This requires it to be said, there- 
fore, that Judge Watkins is indeed a judge's 
judge. It is not without reason that he Is 
now chief Judge of the northern district of 
West Virginia.” 

The resolution cited other activities in 
which Judge Watkins has engaged, referring 
to the report of a committee he headed on 
the jury system as a “landmark in judicial 
administration.” His assistance to the West 
Virginia State Bar in the revision of its rules 
of practice also was recognized. 

The bar extended its congratulations to 
Judge Watkins, “that he do hereby know the 
high esteem in which he is held by members 
of this association and of their pride in his 
records and accomplishments as a judge, and 
that this association recognizes the favorable 
public image of the administration of Justice 
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which his faithful and competent discharge 
of duty has created.” 

Russell L. Furbee, bar president, presided 
at the dinner, Special guests included mem- 
bers of Judge Watkins’ long-established 
bridge club. Upward of 60 attended. 


Tourism in Wisconsin: A Year-Round 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, I have welcomed the opportunity 
to invite fellow Senators and their con- 
stituents to visit Wisconsin and enjoy 
a truly great vacation in a land of great 
natural beauty, unlimited opportunity 
for indoor and outdoor recreation, and a 
friendly, wonderful people. 

Today, about 85 percent of working 
Americans enjoy paid vacations, spend- 
ing about $20 billion a year. 

Recently the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
published an article by John Torinus on 
the advantages of northeastern Wiscon- 
sin as a tourist “mecca”. 

Reflecting upon the advantages of this 
area as a tourist land as well as the ef- 
forts of citizens to make it more inviting. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, 
Apr. 1, 1962] 
Tourism In Area CaN BE A YEAR-ROUND 
BUSINESS 
(By John Torinus) 

In our thinking about the desirability of 
attracting new industry to northeastern 
Wisconsin many of us are consistently un- 
derestimating what can be accomplished to 
Increase our tourist and recreation business 
in this area. And we frequently fail to real- 
ize the modern economic importance of this 
industry. 

There are a number of stirrings in this 
direction which are significant., This past 
year an increasing number of resorts and 
tourist facilities In Door County have gone 
into full-year operation. The success of 
the Nor-Ski Ridge ski area was a factor 
in this. 

Gordon Lodge, as example, now has R 
heated pool and has converted to 
year-round operation. Leatham Smith 
Lodge is doing the same. 

The tourist business in Door County has 
traditionally -been a 2-month operation, 
Many of the natives active in this business 
there were content with trying to make 
enough money in July and August so that 
they could take it easy the other 10 months 
of the year. 

AUTUMN BEST TIME OF YEAR 


Yet the autumn season is the best time of 
the year in Door County for my money. 
And the area has many charms in the win- 
ter. 
In New England many resorts are as busy 
in the fall as in summer through promoting 
the advantages of fall vacations for seeing 
the display of autumn color and hunting. 
And, of course, New England has been the 
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leader in developing the winter sports busi- 
ness. 

I predict that new operators are going 
to come into the field in Door County who 
will plan to operate on a 9-month season. 

Another example of the terrific potential 
in this field is the Dome at Marinette. 

Papa Hasenfus years ago operated an 
Amusement park at this location on the bay 
shore southeast of Marinette. After it 
burned down he built a large dancehall. 
Later a bowling alley was added. 

Now, with his two sons also active in the 
business, the Dome is being developed into a 
complete resort complex, something like the 
Wagon Wheel at Rockton, Til. There is a 
complete motel-hotel with indoor swimming 
pool and adjoining bar. The dancehall has 
been remodeled into a bar with two adjoin- 
ing dining rooms. And now an intimate 
cocktail lounge and dining room is being 
added to the motel. 


YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM HELD 


The Dome promotes business with year- 
round activities, swimming and golf in the 
Summer, hunting in the fall, skiing, skating 
and tobogganing in winter, bowling year 
around. It has an occupancy. average in the 
high 90-percent bracket in the summer and 
Operates at over 70 percent the rest of the 
year, 

“This isn't resort country,” Don Hasenfus 
ys many critics told him. But whether it 
Is or not Don says he doesn't care. What he 
has is a location the right distance from 
Population centers in the Fox River Valley. 
Milwaukee and Chicago. It’s far enough so 
People have the feeling they are getting away 
from it all, and yet is readily accessible. 

Incidentally, the people who operate the 
Wagon Wheel have purchased King’s Gate- 
way at Land o Lakes, installed an indoor 
pool there last year and added to the hotel 
facilities. Given the same promotional 
treatment which built the Wagon Wheel, 
Gateway should experience a real rebirth of 
Activity. 

When we were first trying to promote the 
Railroad Museum here John Borgenson 
Pointed out that 80 percent of the tourist 
business in Wisconsin goes through the 
“Madison area and up into the western and 
north-central parts of the State. Eastern 
Wisconsin gets only 20 percent of the busi- 

ess. 

One factor was people's unwillingness to 
drive through or around Milwaukee on in- 
adequate highways. The expressway con- 
Struction there will help to change that. 

But for northeastern Wisconsin to get its 
Proper cut of the business private and public 
entrepreneurs will have to construct facili- 
ties which meet the traveling public’s 
Modern day wants. And operate and pro- 
Mote them on a year-round basis, 


Czechoslovak National Council Supports 
Communist Mail Amendment Passed 
by House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to share with our colleagues 
a letter from the executive vice president 
of the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, Mr. Vlasta Vraz, of Chicago. 
After expressing full support for the 
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House action in ending the free and sub- 
sidized delivery of Communist propa- 
ganda, Mr. Vraz states: 

The council has been pro in vain 
and for years against conditions existing in 
the United States. Americans of Czecho- 
slovak descent have been receiving vast 
amounts of unsolicited Communist mail, 
while our magazines and newspapers are 
barred from Czechoslovakia. In fact, 
Americans are no longer allowed to send 
even gift packages of foodstuffs and old 
clothing to their relatives because of a pro- 
hibitive tax; the Red regime permits only 
dollars from the States. This is no way of 
winning the cold war. 


For the information of the House, the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Ameri- 
ca is a nonprofit organization founded 
in 1918. Its aim is the promotion of 
cooperation of all peoples for the pres- 
ervation of democratic freedom and of 
course it serves as a common bond for 
many Americans of Czech deScent. 


Federal Payments to Nonintegrated 
School Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
many have been shocked by the recent 
announcement by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Abraham Ribicoff, that payments to 
nonintegrated school districts to meet 
education costs for children of Federal 
employees who live on Federal property 


-and therefore pay no local taxes are to 


be withheld beginning in September of 
1963 until they do integrate. He also 
indicated similar action against funds 
for children of Federal employees who 
do not live on Federal property will be 
attempted soon. 

The executive action against what has 
been called Federal aid to federally im- 
pacted school districts, but which more 
properly should be termed payments in 
lieu of taxes, constitutes the rankest type 
of economic blackmail. The Congress 
has never authorized the imposition of 
integration as a condition for Federal 
payment to the States. In fact such 
proposals have been rejected on several 
occasions. 

This order also contradicts previous 
assurances rby Secretary Ribicoff and 
other Federal officials that controls, 
especially integration controls, would 
not follow the dollar, particularly in 
Federal aid to education. These assur- 
ances had been given to win passage of 
a general Federal aid to education bill. 
Now, however, the control cat is out of 
the bag, and the administration will be 
able to lure few, if any, Southern votes 
to get its aid bill through Congress. 
Some of us have warned for years that 
Federal control follows Federal aid and 
that Federal aid for education would be 
used to force integration of the races. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an editorial from the April 4, 
1962, issue of the Spartanburg Herald 
entitled “A Message as Clear as a Fed- 
eral Edict” and an article from the 
Greenville News of April 8, 1962, en- 
titled “Blackmail Versus Constitution" 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, 

Apr. 4, 1962] 

A MESSAGE AS CLEAR AS A FEDERAL Epict 

The lesson seems so obyious it is hardly 
necessary to say it. 

But some people may have missed it. 

Federal participation in school financing 
means Federal control of education. 

The message 1s as clear as Abraham Ribl- 
coff’s announcement could make it. 

Any schools receiving Federal funds be- 
cause they are receiving children from Fed- 
eral facilities will have to integrate or lose 
the money. 

Apparently, the edict will not hit too hard 
in South Carolina, though it will in a few 
places. What's frightening is that this is a 
mild preview of what's coming if Washing- 
ton obtains control of the public schools. 

The Kennedy administration is getting the 
cart turned around a bit on this thing. 
South Carolina schools have been educating 
these Federal offspring as a courtesy to 
their parents. Our schools can continue to 
operate without them, 

Of course, the national taxpayer—includ- 
ing us—will have to pay a good bit more 
for the integrated schools Mr. Ribicoff de- 
mands, which undoubtedly will be especially 
bulit for these children. 

Some of our people have turned thelr eyes 
toward Washington as the solution for pub- 
lic education ills. They have discounted the 
warnings that Federal control follows Federal 
aid. 

Need there be further debate on the point? 

This whole movement toward Federal Goy- 
ernment domination of almost every facet 
of American life is becoming more pressing 
every day. 

Those who disclaimed the promises of the 
Democratic platform during the presidential 
campaign should remember well, too. 

A lot of things are falling pretty much in 
line with it. 

Some recent rulings of the National Labor 
Relations Board have been particularly pain- 
ful to South Carolina, like the loss of an 
industry or so. Remember the local denials 
about big labor domination? 

Just in the past few days, we have seen 
a sortie into the rights of States to control 
election procedures. First was the poll tax 
smokescreen—though it did take the form 
of a proper procedure for the amendment 
of the Constitution, instead of the new pop- 
ular method of simply outdating the Conati- 
tution. The Supreme Court then decreed the 
privilege of Federal ocurts to demand re- 
alinement of voting districts, 

Quite a number of States have been gross- 
ly abusive toward sizable segments of their 
urban citizens to their lasting discredit. 
Georgia is a notable example. 

This is the justification that leads the way 
toward Federal preeminence. The conduct 
of elections in some other sections of the 
Nation, in the big cities, where ballots are 
blatantly falsified and elections gleefully 
stolen, have not induced the ire of the big 
government advocates. Maybe that's be. 
cause so much of the successful stealing has 
gone in their direction. 

There is no reason whatsoever to conclude 
that Federal control of elections will be con- 
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ducive to good government, 
think quite to the contrary. 

Don't forget, either, the proposal now 
espoused that a sixth grade education should 
be literacy enough for the high privilege of 
voting. That comes right out of the demo- 
cratic platform of 1960—which some people 
around here told us didn’t mean a thing. 

Bosh! What this nation needs is a more 
rigid standard of literacy and intelligence for 
voting. It’s ridiculous to say that every idiot 
who can stumble to the polls deserves the 
right to a ballot. Voting is no right. 

It's a privilege. And it’s a privilege that is 
too blatantly misused by the ignorant, and 
by the heedless. 

The pertinent point is that here, once 
more, the Federal Government is moving in 
to take an initiative which is specifically 
dented to it in the Constitution. : 

So, the Ribicoff edict on schools ls not an 
action that stands by its lonely. Not at all, 
It is a skein in the whole fabric of an en- 
croaching federalism that is reaching deeper 
into the heart of every community with al- 
most every passing day. 


A lot of people 


{From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Apr. 8, 
19621 
BLACKMAIL VERSUS CONSTITUTION 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasutnaton.—A passion to win the votes 
of minority groups seems to have taken pre- 
cedence in the policies of President Kennedy 
over the plain requirements of the Consti- 
tution. It also seems to have affected Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who is about to enter the 
race for U.S, Senator in Connecticut. 

Congress has passed a law giving financial 
ald to schools in what are known as fed- 
erally impacted areas,” where children of 
military and other Government personnel 
are educated. The statute doesn’t say a 
word about the desegregation question. Yet 
the President now has ordered the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
withhold Federal funds from the schools in 
those areas unless they are desegregated. 

Members of Congress are calling it “black- 
mall of the highest order.” Newspapers in 
some of the districts affected are calling it a 
violation of the Constitution. 

Secretary Ribicoff is reported by the 
Southern School News, an information serv- 
ice on education, as having said 2 months 
ago that funds would not be withheld be- 
cause Congress had not made desegregation 
a condition for receipt of the money and 
that, until Congress did so, he would con- 
tinue to disburse the funds to “segregated 
as well as desegregated schools alike.” 
About a year ago, Mr, Ribicoff said: 

“I think it is a tragedy to put on the back 
of education the problems of everything, 
including the problem of civil rights.” 

But a ruling was nevertheless issued by 
Secretary Ribicoff to withbold funds from 
areas where the schools are not desegregated 
witbin the next year. 

The Sarasota, Fla., Herald Tribune, calling 
attention to these inconsistencies of Mr. 
Ribicoff and to the effect of the new ruling 
on certain schools in Florida, says in an 
editorial: 

“Is this upholding the spirit and the letter 
of the Constitution—a document that estab- 
lishes a system of checks and balances giving 
Congress the power to enact laws and order- 
ing the President to ‘take care that all laws 
be faithfully executed’? 

"Each time the executive branch of the 
US. Government makes an end run around 
Congress, our system of checks and balances 
işs further eroded and our Constitution 
weakened, no matter how ‘worthy’ and 
‘moral’ the cause. This is the implication 
of Mr, Ribicoff's action.” 

It is being asserted here that, since legis- 
lation on the subject of desegregation can’t 
get through Congress, only the President, 
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acting on his own, can accomplish the 
change—in other words, that “the end 
justifies the means." This is the cry that 
used to be heard when an impassioned and 
unreasoning group of citizens lynched an 
aleged murderer without waiting for a trial. 
The argument always was: “Why wait for a 
court order when he’s guilty anyhow?" 

Scarcely a month goes by that this argu- 
ment, in one form or another, isn't being 
used here with respect to circumventing the 
Constitution. 

The school of thought which ts gaining 
headway here these days is the one that be- 
lieves an executive ruling can get around 
the Constitution, President Kennedy has 
apparently become a believer in this philos- 
ophy. He recently issued an Executive or- 
der declaring that anyone who sells goods or 
services to the Government—and more than 
$50 billion of contracts are involved—must 
agree in advance to conform, in effect, to the 
Government's edict concerning the employ- 
ment of persons of a certain color. 

Does the Constitution really give the 
power to tif® Chief Executive to tell an em- 
ployer whom he shall hire just because he 
sells goods or services to the Federal Govern- 
ment? Nowhere in the Constitution is any- 
thing said on the subject. The Supreme 
Court of the United States unfortunately 
has in certain cases closed the door to ju- 
dicial appeal by aggrieved citizens. This 
completes the picture of what may be truly 
called dictatorial power by the Chief Execu- 
tive, 

Congress, however, not only can pass a law 
assuring judicial appeal but also can limit 
the power of the Chief Executive to use Fed- 
eral funds as a form of economic blackmail. 

Court orders are understandable in the 
desegregation controversy, but to use the 
Executive order as a means of withholding 
Federal funds unless the wishes of the Exec- 
utive are followed is an attempt to secure 
conformity by coercion. 


Hope, the Only Universal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, a very 
good friend of mine by the name of 
V. R. Washburn, of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
has forwarded to me a statement of 
principles and philosophy that I believe 
should be passed on for the benefit of 
those many who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

His statement of philosophy is as fol- 
lows: 

HOPE, THE ONLY UNIVERSAL 

Will each person own the fruits of his 
labor or will these fruits be owned or con- 
fiscated by some more powerful person or 
group of people? Such has been man’s end- 
less problem since his appearance on this 
earth where the natural resources necessary 
to sustain mortal life are furnished free by 
the Creator except for man’s labor needed 
to convert these resources to man's use. 

Man is a creature of hope and every per- 
son’s greatest hope is to realize his hopes, 
His only hope of doing so depends on his use 
of the fruits of his labor. This is freedom. 
if the state owns all property and collects 
all of the fruits of men’s labor, man is 
automatically a slave and unable to renlize 
his hopes. This is collectivism. 


Goods or wealth can be created only by 
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man's labor on natural resources. A gov- 
ernment cannot create wealth because it is 
an artificial creature devised by man and it 
possesses no innate powers to hope, think, 
and labor, Hence, any government can only 
collect or confiscate the fruits of men's labor 
and thereby diminishes man’s hopes. 

If these things be true, men without free- 
dom are also without hope, except the hope 
of regaining their freedom, 


Homer Thornberry Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April-10, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, April 2, the San Marcos Baptist 
Academy presented our distinguished 
colleague, Homer THORNBERRY, with the 
San Marcos Baptist Academy Award. 
This award is given only to outstanding 
patrons of the school, and the respect it 
betokens is indicated by the fact that 
this is only the fourth such award to be 
made in the 55-year history of the in- 
stitution. Because of the deserved rec- 
ognition it thus accords to our respected 
colleague, I am including under the 
unanimous-consent agreement the 
thoughtful and thought-provoking re- 
marks made on that occasion by Dr. 
William H. Crook, president of the 
academy, for printing in the RECORD: 

A TRIBUTE AND A PLEA 


(Address by Dr. Wiltiam H. Crook, president 
of San Mareos Baptist Academy) 


We have chosen today to honor a man who 
has distinguished himself as an elected Rep- 
resentative to Congress and in civic and, 
humanitarian efforts. The Honorable HOMER 
THORNBERRY has written with his life the 
kind of success story that is told repeatedly 
on the pages of America’s history books. 
Those who may be tempted to surrender to 
the difficulties that present themselves in 
the path of every human being, should be 
encouraged by his example. Having been 
born to parents who could neither speak a 
word nor hear a sound, Mr, THORNBERRY had 
an acceptable and readymade excuse for 
failure, The publie would have understood 
and sympathized if the silence of his home 
had led him to resentment and embarrass- 
ment. But love, which is independent of 
words, was the vehicle that his parents used 
to carry across the silences a set of values. 
Instead of withdrawing from life with its 
problems, he developed a strong human sym- 
pathy and a sense of Christian responsibility. 
His entire adult life has been devoted to 
causes greater than himself. 

I have seen him at work in the Nation's 
Capitol and I have learned that this modest, 
approachable man is a respected and abie 
legislator. But it is not because of what he 
has done that we honor him today but be- 
cause of what he is and what he stands for. 
At a time when the art of debunking is at 
an all-time high and the motives of man are 
cynically questioned, both by word and pen, 
it is good to be reassured by observing the 
life and conduct of a humble and dedicated 
public servant. 


The national pastime of criticizing all 
that pertains to government at every level 
has developed harmful proportions. Re- 
sponsible public criticism is a necessary pre- 
servative for freedom. It ts the lubricant for 
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the working parts of a democratic system, 
keeping the processes of government func- 
tioning. But there is a form of criticism 
which is subversive. It springs from inse- 
curity and contempt. It is more an expres- 
sion of neurosis than it is of healthy egotism. 
The form of criticism that is in vogue today 
performs no constructive good. It is cyni- 
cism wearing the uniform and decorations of 
the patriot, but it knows neither the pa- 
triot’s courage nor the patriot's deed. It is 
gutless. It is this hollowness that makes it 
dangerous. 

America is tolerant of her critics—she 
hears them out. And in time the people 
decide. For generations their perception has 
been sharpened by Old West medicine shows 
and the Madison Avenue sales pitch. The 
people expose the fraud, the fool, and the 
psychopath—one by one. But today, as 
never before, the fraud, the fool, and the 
psychopath have united. They have pooled 
their talents and are playing ceaselessly the 
same refrain on the same string in the best 
brainwashing style. The theme is the same 
with slight variation of verses— the Fed- 
eral Government is an evil and greedy octo- 
pus,” “all public officials are corrupt,” “all 
Statesmen are stupid.“ “intrigue and espio- 
nage are conceived in the White House, form 
in the Congress, live in the Pentagon, and 
work at the State Department.” 

This shrill and morale-shaking voice of 
dissention has never been so loud, ao articu- 
late, or so discordant. The experienced 
adult has learned to tune it out but what of 
the youth? Can he resist the constant drip, 
drip, drip, of charges, insinuations, and 
hysterical alarms without losing respect for 
and confidence in the government of his 
country? We may teach him to say: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and to the Republic for which 


it stands.“ but if he has been fed the bread 


of contempt and taught to suspect those 
principles, processes, and personalities that 
form the Republic, his pledge may not be 
forever valid nor his allegiance forever bind- 


It is doubtful if any institution, including 
the apparently invulnerable Government of 
the United States, can survive indefinitely 
in an atmosphere of public cynicism and 
disrespect. 

The right to protest and to question is 
inherent in our liberty and it is stressed by 
the faculty of San Marcos Academy. But 
along with the right to protest, we intend to 
Stress the necessity for positive appreciation 
for and sincere confidence in that form of 
Government which in the long evolution of 
the thought of man remains imperfect but 
unsurpassed. 

For this reason, as we come to honor a 
Member of Congress, we wish also to honor 
the Congress of which he is a Member— 
and to express renewed confidence in the 
destiny of our Nation under God, and in the 
integrity of those public servants of both 
parae whose motivations are unselfish and 
sincere. 


New Uses for the Farm Products, Not 
New Uses for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much discussion on the farm bill and the 
farm problem. I recommend to my col- 
leagues, the following editorial from the 


— 
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Livestock Reporter of April 6, 1962, 
which discusses research in agricultural 
commodities. If we can find new uses 
for farm products, through research, we 
will not have to “find a new use for the 
farmer.” 

{From the Livestock Reporter, Apr. 6, 1962] 

WHERE THE EMPHASIS SHOULD BE 

Congress ought to spend more effort on 
finding new uses for the farmer's product 
and less on trying to find a new use for the 
farmer. 

That's the interesting idea advanced by 
Senator Kart E. Munpt, an ardent exponent 
of the theory that what ails agriculture is 
not so much due to overproduction as it 18 
underutilization of the products of agricul- 
ture. We agree wholeheartedly with his 
assertion that, “it’s time we devoted our 
attention in a big way toward doing some- 
thing other than stuffing away in a storage 
bin what the farmer produces.” 

The South Dakota lawmaker points out, 
in the way of substantiating evidence, that 
in its two decades of operation, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture utilization research 
has added over $2.5 billion of value to farm 
commodities at a cost of less than $200 mil- 
lion’ invested—an excellent benefit ratio of 
15 to 1. During the past 5 years, utiliza- 
tlon research enhanced agricultural com- 
modity values $1.75 billion, which is 70 per- 
cent of the total gain made in the two dec- 
ades of this program, the Senator reminds us. 

Are we lagging in utilization research for 
agriculture? Dr. Byron T. Shaw, Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Research Service, 
thinks so. He notes that no increase has 
been provided in funds earmarked for utili- 
zation research, and that of the 856 million 
allocated for research, only $18.7 million was 
provided for utilization research, new uses, 
and new products. An additional $2.6 mil- 
lion is provided for human nutrition and 
consumer uses research, making a total of 
$21 million, which, Shaw believes, “is but a 
drop in the bucket considering the fact that 
we are searching for the solution to a prob- 
lem which requires an annual outlay of 
more than $6 billion.” 

Helping agriculture through more research 
aimed at finding new uses for what the 
farmer produces is not a fantasy, Senator 
Mounor declared. He observed that in the 
past fiscal year, 124 research projects were 
terminated. Of these, exactly one-half—a 
marvelous percentage of success in scientific 
research—attained the desired objectives. 
Twenty-nine more achieved partial attain- 
ment, only three were found unpromising. 
While these 124 projects were terminated, 
another 125 were started, 62 researching pos- 
sible industrial uses of farm products, 49 de- 
voted to potential food uses, and the remain- 
ing 14 to possible feed uses. 

What has been accomplished in this line? 
In the last fiscal year alone, the achieve- 
ments included development of a new food 
from whole-grain wheat; a new process in 
tanning of sole leather using dialdehyde 
starch, which is a new chemical derivative 
of cereal grain, discovery of new flour from 
wheat and new starch products from cereal 
which can be incorporated as an integral 
part of paper and other pulp products, adop- 
tion by three manufacturers of an ARS 
process for commercial use of a water-solu- 
ble gum produced by bacterial fermentation 
of corn sugar; a rapid chemical process de- 
velopment which greatly simplifies wool felt- 
making; and development of potentially new 
crops, such as lronweed seed, which has po- 
tential use in plastics. 

“Congress is now considering a farm pro- 
gram which, in my mind, cannot achieve 
success for the farmer because instead of 
being directed toward finding new uses for 
the farmer's product, it is aimed at finding 
a new use for the farmer,” Munor said. In- 
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stead of directing efforts to the costly task 
of relocating farmers, a greater service is to 
unleash the great productive capacity of our 
minds and move extensively and swiftly into 
the field of utilization research. It can be 
the key to a prosperous agriculture offering 
a future on the farm, as well as off the farm, 
for America.” 

Farmers who agree with the Senator may 
Want to tell their own Representatives and 
Senators of their support for this approach 
to the farm problem. 


Kennedy Evaluates Hadassah’s Vital 
Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share an editorial with the many 
of my colleagues who have offered such 
rich, merited tribute to Hadassah, the 
women's Zionist service organization, as 
it celebrates its 50th anniversary. I read 
this editorial in the Detroit Jewish News 
with a great sense of privilege, which I 
am sure you will share. Mrs. Siegfried 
Kramarsky’s and Mrs. Rose R. L. Hal- 
pern's statements concerning this organ- 
ization’s historic mission are deeply stir- 
ring and give eloquent testimony to the 
limitless impact of Hadassah's concern 
and participation in the vital problems 
and affairs of mankind—not of Jews 
alone. 

One must remember with reverent 
thrill the prodigious and successful work 
of Hadassah in World War II in trans- 
ferring, under unspeakable dangers, 
thousands of Jewish children from the 
oppression of Nazi tyranny in Europe to 
the dynamism of what would be the new 
nation of Israel. But this was a problem 
and a burden of responsibility and guilt 
which belonged to the world, and in their 
inspired, dramatic and successful re- 
sponse to it, Hadassah performed a mis- 
sion for all mankind which is beyond 
calculation. 

Today, as President Kennedy said in 
his message citing the impact of Hadas- 
sah, “Men everywhere are immigrants 
to freedom and opportunity” and they 
behold Israel and their hope and aspira- 
tions are refired. 

Today in Israel, the medical and re- 
search services of the Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center, described as 
one of the most imposing and finest any- 
where, flow into African and Asian na- 
tions, and the impact of this benefit is 
to all mankind. 

When Hadassah calls upon peoples 
everywhere to fight anti-Semitism and 
discrimination wherever they may arise, 
it is involved in the fight of oppressed 
mankind wherever he exists—not alone 
of Jewish people. - 

I was interested to read in an article 
just across the page from this editorial 
a comment by Dr. Harry Joshua Stern, 
of Temple Emanu-El, Montreal, in an 
address he had made. He said: 
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} Let Christians be the best kind of Chris- 
tians and let Jews be the best kind of Jews 
and therein is hope for a decent society. 


This, I think, is what Hadassah says. 
We do not perfect ourselves, spiritually, 
morally, intellectually without becoming 
involved and totally sharing in the per- 
fecting of mankind and his welfare 
everywhere. 

I share this editorial and salute Ha- 
dassah: 

KENNEDY EVALUATES HADASSAB'S VITAL ROLE 


A significant evaluation of Hadassah’s vital 
role in human affairs has been made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who, in a message to the 
women's Zionist organization, on its 50th 
anniversary, had this to say: 

“Hadassah has demonstrated for more than 
a generation that our society receives in 
giving. Our significance as a nation is often 
more yisible in the hopes and aspirations 
that others entertain for us than in our own 
estimates of ourselves. For many years, im- 
migrants to these shores constantly re- 
kindled the vision of opportunity and free- 
dom that inspired our first settlers. Now 
the tide runs in new channels. For all men 
everywhere are immigrants to freedom and 
opportunity; as our Nation bends its 
strength and lends its hand to help them 
achieve this horizon in the spirit, in that 
act free men discover their own worth. 

“Hadassah has realized this great truth 
for many years. It has brought not only 
help to others, but awareness to our own 
Nation. For that, you are to be thanked 
and commended. As the world struggles 
from the dark ways of the past, and seeks 
the destiny of peace in freedom, organiza- 
tions like Hadassah will continue to find a 
vital place in human affairs.” 

The President thus has indicated the ap- 
preciation that is extant of the efforts of 
the women's movement in behalf of good 
health in the Middle East and its contribu- 
tions toward the erasing of the low standards 
that existed in pre-Israel Palestine among 
Arabs as much as among-impoverished Jews 
who flocked to the Holy Land. The Presi- 
Gent's message also expresses recognition of 
Hadassah continued activities which bring 
awareness of help that is being given by 
Americans to less fortunate people overseas. 

Observed on the occasion of Purim, Hadas- 
sah's half century of service was noted in a 
statement by Hadassah's president, Mrs. 
Siegfried Kramarsky, who, while calling upon 
peoples everywhere to fight anti-Semitism 
and discrimination wherever they may arise 
declared: 

“Whenever the venom of anti-Semitism 
seeps into a society, whether it be instigated 
by a Haman in Persia, by a Hitler in Ger- 
many, by Communists or Nazis—the echo of 
Mordecai’s Injunction to Esther is a call to 
action. And the Jewish people throughout 
the ages have responded even as Esther did.” 

It is as a creative force that Hadassah be- 
gan a new era of activities. Mrs. Rose R. L. 
Halpern, cochairman of the Jewish agency 
and a former national Hadassah president, 
described the movement's historic position 
properly by stating: 

“We believe that the Jewish people is an 
eternal people; that it is one people and 
that to insure its survival and its unity must 
be the task of every successive generation. 
We believe that Israel reborn and the peo- 
ple of Israel settled on its own soil can 
create its own image, develop its own char- 
acter, strive for its own perfection in a way 
that is impossible for any community in the 
Diaspora and that to aid Israel in this task 
is the responsibility of all of us. 

“We believe that the Diaspora can be 
creative, that Jewish life can become more 
deeply rooted; that we can put the 
brakes on against the trend to ignorance. 
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To this task we must dedicate ourselves for 
it would be a historic tragedy if the State of 
Israel were to be reborn and the Jewish 
People lost. We believe that Jewish com- 
munities everywhere and the Jewish com- 
munity of Israel must be partners in the 
great task of survival.” 

Hadassah's efforts have been felt wherever 
Jews reside in this country today. In all 
communities, large and small, including De- 
troit, the movement has left its mark upon 
humanitarian efforts. The organization's 
work continues unhampered, earning for it 
the heartiest greetings of all of us on the 
present anniversary celebration. 


White House Sings Praise of “Old Pro” 
McCormack—Kennedy Hopeful Since 
Tax Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the White House aides in offering 
my congratulations to our distinguished 
Speaker, Joun W. McCormack, for his 
remarkable display of leadership which, 
in a great measure, was responsible for 
the House victory of the President's tax 
bill last week. 

A newspaper feature from the Boston 
Sunday Globe, of April 8, 1962, written 
by Wilfrid C. Rodgers, one of the most 
able correspondents in the Nation's 
Capital, expresses the esteem and ap- 
preciation which White House aides have 
for our very competent Speaker, JoHN 
W. McCormack. I commend this article 
to the attention of my fellow colleagues: 
Warre House Srncs Praise or Orp Pro” 

McCorMack—KENNEDY HOPEFUL Since Tax 

VICTORY - 

(By Wilfrid C. Rodgers) 

WASHINGTON, April 7.—Because an old pro 
came through in the pinch, the White House 
is taking a more optimistic view of the 
chances of its legislative program. 

The old pro is Speaker Jonn W. McCor- 
Mack, Democrat, of Dorchester, who is being 
given credit by the White House for turning 
defeat into victory on the controversial tax 
bill of the administration. 

As late as the night before the vote, White 
House aids were convinced they didn't have 
the House votes. But they were overlooking 
McCormack. 

“It was the Speaker who won that fight 
for the administration,” an aid polnts out, 
“and don't forget it. 

“He put together a solid 225 votes, more 
Democrats than you can usually round up 
to support adjournment.” 

As a result of the victory, McCorarack has 
grown in stature not only on Capitol Hill 
but also at the White House. 

Prior to the tax vote, there were rumbles 
concerning McCorMack’s leadership. There 
was pessimism concerning the fate of the 
administration's key legislative bills, foreign 
trade, the U.N. bond issue, and medical care 
for the aged. 

The tax bill still isn't out of the woods 
since the Senate will have a whack at it. 

Yet, White House alds admit that Speaker 
McCormack's victory in the House has given 
them a chance to get a second wind. 
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Perhaps more important, a renewed push 
is being rallied behind the tariff bill. 

Opposition groups to the tariff proposal 
were counting on a split in the Democratic 
ranks in the House to bring about drastic 
changes or outright death for this contro- 
versial proposal. Now the opposition isn't 
80 sure. 

As for medical care for the aged — White 
House aids declare the tax victory in the 
House has strengthened the chances of get- 
ting that measure out of Ways and Means 
Committee and on the floor of the House. 

The Speaker—who predicted at the begin- 
ning of the session, that the bulk of the ad- 
ministration's legislation would get through 
the House—shrugs off praise for the accom- 
plishment. 

Although he is a few pounds lighter than 
when the session started, he still twirls the 
ever-present cigar between his fingers. 

And a relaxed smile comes quicker to his 
lips—particularly since passage of the tax 
bill. 

McCormack has removed any threat of 
losing the ball to the opposition. He and the 
New Frontier are back on the offensive and 
they don't care who knows it. 


An Academy for Public Service on Ellis 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to establish a Na- 
tional Academy for Public Service to be 
located on Ellis Island in New York 
Harbor. 

Ellis Island, which served for many 
decades as the path of entry for millions 
of immigrants coming to this country, is 
today unused. There is only the mem- 
ory of its glorious past when it teemed 
with eager newcomers to our friendly 
shores who had obtained their first con- 
tact and glimpse of America through a 
few days sojourn on this island until 
their admission had been cleared. Ellis 
Island was a symbol of hope and the 
realization of that hope for several gen- 
erations of new Americans. 

I propose that we give this island a 
new lease on life and a new hope for 
present and future generations of Amer- 
icans by establishing a National Acad- 
emy for Public Service there. At this 
Academy young American men and 
women will be trained in the service of 
the Federal, State, and municipal- gov- 
ernments as dedicated public servants. 
There they will have the opportunity to 
specialize in the various fields of gov- 
ernment to enable them to assume posi- 
tions of responsibility with national or 
local government agencies. 

In other words, this institution of 
higher learning will emphasize educa- 
tion for public service. This is not in- 
tended as another liberal arts college to 
compete with other municipal and pri- 
vate educational institutions in New 
York, as has been suggested for Ellis 
Island, but rather as a school for quali- 
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fied students who want to make a career 
of government service. We have some 
2% million people employed by the Fed- 
eral Government and many hundreds of 
thousands by State and municipal gov- 
ernments, and yet we do not have a 
Single higher educational institution that 
Specializes in training and preparing 
Public servants for these positions. 

I believe that an Academy for Public 
Service at Ellis Island, set up on a simi- 
lar basis as the academies of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, and mer- 
chant marine, could render a most 
useful purpose to the various branches 
of government just as the other acad- 
emies serve our military and maritime 
needs. In addition, the Public Service 
Academy could provide refresher train- 
ing for those now in public service. 

My bill provides that the U.S. Govern- 
ment make available the use of Ellis 
Island for the establishment of the pro- 
posed Public Service Academy where it 
is estimated that about 1,000 to 1,200 
Students could be accommodated. After 
the academy begins its operations, stu- 
dents between the ages of 17 and 25 may 
be admitted on the basis of nationwide 
competitive examinations prescribed by 
the director of the academy. Each of 
these “public service trainees” will be 
requested to sign an agreement that he 
will serve in the U.S. public service for 
a period of at least 3 years after gradu- 
ation. 

Each State will be entitled to.appoint 
annually as many candidates to the 
academy equal to its representation in 

th Houses of Congress, plus one addi- 
tional appointment. Thus, the Governor 
of each State, each U.S. Senator, and 
each Member of the House of Represen- 
tatives will be able to recommend some- 
One for an appointment. In addition, the 
President will be entitled to make up to 
10 appointments annually. 

Tuition, room and board, books, and 
other necessities shall be provided free 
to all trainees in a similar manner as 
these emoluments are provided at the 
Military academies. The curricula shall 
be established by the director of the 
academy, with emphasis on those studies 
Which are best suited in his judgment 
for careers in public service. Upon 
8raduation, the trainees will receive an 
Undergraduate degree. 

The academy will also provide grad- 
uate training on a limited basis to not 
More than 100 persons chosen each year 
for specialized training in this field. 
They shall be persons who are career 
Public servants, recommended by the 
head of their department or agency, or 
Chosen by a special selection panel. 
The selection panel is to be appointed by 
the President and is to consist of 10 
Members, who are distinguished in the 
fields of Government, education, and 
other public service, They are to serve 
Without compensation. The selection of 
Persons for advanced training in public 
Service may be made from among those 
employed in the Federal, State, and local 
governments, and ts to include also those 
aramng in the national and State legis- 

tures, as well as members of the judi- 
Clary branch of Government. 

Mr. Speaker, public service has long 
been described as a public trust. In the 
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highly skilled times in which we live it 
has become a necessity to stress skill and 
specialization in every endeavor. Public 
service is no different. We must have 
the people who possess not only an edu- 
cation, but a special type of education 
and training, as well as the zeal to make 
public service their lifetime career. 
There is no doubt in my mind that such 
an educational institution would render 
a most useful service to our Nation. 

And I can think of no better location 
than Ellis Island, only minutes away 
from the heart of our great metropolis of 
New York, with its many libraries, mu- 
seums and other institutions of higher 
learning. In this manner Ellis Island 
can once again perform a great service 
to the country, in other ways and in 
other generations, but still in the best in- 
terests of the American people. 


Nondeductible Wives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following column by 
Art Buchwald, which needs no comment. 
Read it and weep: 

NONDEDUCTIBLE WIVES 
(By Art Buchwald) 

New Yorx.— Congress is wrestling with a 
new tax law which is supposed to tighten up 
on existing entertainment tax writeoffs for 
business purposes. In the future you may 
have trouble writing off a yacht as a busi- 
ness tax deduction, a hunting lodge, or even 
a trip to a foreign land, if it’s proved you 
got any fun out of it yourself. 

While most people are sympathetic with 
abolishing the larger tax excesses, there is 
one rider to the new law that might very 
‘well wreck the American home. And that is 
that a wife can no longer be considered 
tax deductible. 

If, as an example, you take a client and 
his wife to dinner and the theater you can 
deduct them as legitimate business write- 
offs, You can also deduct yourself, but if 
the new law is passed you can't deduct your 
wife. 

So obviously no man in his right fiscal 
mind is going to want to take his wife out 
to dinner anymore. 

What makes the new law even more ag- 
gravating from a wife's point of view is that 
her husband tan take out another woman 
on his expense account, providing the other 
woman has something to do with his busi- 
ness. This makes it much more attractive 
for a man to take out a beautiful blond 
stranger, who works in a similar business and 
is considered deductible, than his own wife, 
who is really nothing more than a financial 
drain on his income tax return. 

One shudders to think what will happen 
to the American home if the law is passed. 

The husband is shaving and whistling 
in the bathroom, getting ready to go out 
for the evening. His wife, still in her apron, 
is sitting wistfully on the bed watching him. 

“Where are you going tonight?” she asks 
him. 

“We'll probably go to ‘Camelot’ and then 
to the Persian Room afterward.” 


“Who are you going with?” 

“The woman buyer of lingerie from Sears, 
Roebuck.” 

The wife starts sniffing. 

“Now don't start that again,” the hus- 
band says. “You know very well why you 
can't go. Do you want my accountant to 
explain it to you again?” 

“I haven't been out in 3 months.“ 

“You're exaggerating. You went out 7 
weeks ago with me when that man from the 
Aetna Curtain Co, took us to a hockey game 
at Madison Square Garden.“ 

“Something’s happened to us,” the wife 
says. “We used to have so much fun doing 
things together.” 

“Blame it on Uncle Sam,” the husband 
says. “When I married you, you were the 
most beautiful legitimate writeoff a man 
could want. I'll never forget that first night 
when I took you to the Copacabana. The 
bill came to $45 and we both laughed as I 
signed the check. Do you know how much 
I'd have to earn now to pay that check? 
One hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“Then you married me just because I 
was tax deductible?” the wife says, 

“Now you're being unreasonable,” the hus- 
band says angrily. “I married you because 
I loved you, I took you out because you 
were deductible. Don't you see the differ- 
ence? Look, if it was up to me I'd take 
you out every night in the week. But if 
I did we wouldn't be able to live on the 
salary I'm making.” 

“Well, why are you always going out if 
I can’t go out with you?” the wife sobs, 

“Because I can deduct myself. It doesn't 
cost me anything if I go out. Darling, 
you're got to grow up and face facts as they 
are. I'll tell you what you do. Write an- 
other letter to your Congressman. Maybe 
by the time I get back from Florida they'll 
change the law.” 

“Florida?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you.” 


West Liberty State College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following news story 
on my alma mater, “West Liberty College 
on Its Way,” which appeared in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., News Register, under 
date of March 30, 1962. May I add, Mr. 
Speaker, that West Liberty College has 
indeed gone a long way since my days as 
a student there, and I am most proud 
of the progress that has been made over 
the years. 

I extend my congratulations to Presi- 
dent Paul N. Elbin and to the distin- 
guished members of his faculty. 

The story follows; x 

West LeRTY COLLEGE ON Irs War 

Like the University of Pittsburgh, which 
dates Its origin from the founding of Pitts- 
burgh Academy in 1787, West Liberty State 
College began its 125 years March 30, 1837, 
as West Liberty Academy. 

But no one should disparage our humble 
origin, for West Liberty Academy challenged 
its students with a curriculum that many a 
college student of today would find over- 
whelming. 

Chartered in 1837 and opened the follow- 
ing year, West Liberty Academy under its 
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original and later names has never missed a 
term through civil and world wars and has 
developed steadily to meet the needs of each 
succeeding generation. West Liberty Acad- 
emy (1837-70), West Liberty State Normal 
School (1870-1931), and West Liberty State 
Teachers Oollege (1931-43) served their 
times nobly, and we are gratefuly for the 
memory of able leaders and teachers as well 
as faithful students of those days. 

GROWTH IN RECENT YEARS 


The growth of West Liberty State College 
(1943) in the past 15 years is nothing less 
than sensational. That we offer our com- 
munity something of recognized value is 
attested in many ways. 

West Liberty’s enrollment has risen from a 
little over 500, 10 years ago, to more than 
1.300. From one of the smallest higher edu- 
cational institutions in the area and State, 
West Liberty now enrolls more students from 
the northern panhandle of West Virginia 
than all other West Virginia colleges and 
universities combined. 

Our annual legislative appropriation has 
risen from $147,000 in 1949 to $750,000 in 
1962, while the total annual operating budget 
has increased from $650,000 to $1,300,000. 
Though the building program is not yet half 
completed, $344 million have been spent on 
capital improvements in recent years. Cur- 
ricular offerings have expanded from teacher 
education alone to a balanced offering of 
liberal arts and preprofessional courses 
along with nationally recognized pr 
in business administration and dental 
hygiene. 

ON OUR WAY 

As we look back over the past 125 years 
or even over the past 15 years, we could be 
pardoned for saying that West Liberty State 
College has arrived. It is more accurate to 
say that we are on our way. 

The public has obviously come to hold 
higher education in high esteem. And a 
college, like a business, grows when it offers 
something the people want. 

If the families of Greater Wheeling, north- 
western West Virginia and adjacent areas 
continue to utilize the advantages of West 
Liberty State College during the next 8 years 
at the same annual rate of increase as dur- 
ing the past 8 years, our enrollment will 
pass the 3,000 mark by the end of this 
decade, 

STUDENT DEVELOPMENT OUR OBJECTIVE 


The objectives of West Liberty State Col- 
lege, however, are not measured in terms 
of enrollment or budget. They are meas- 
ured in terms of student development. With 
students as our main concern, we are se- 
lecting students with greater care than ever 
before, and we are retaining only those who 
prove their ability to do genuine college 
work, 

The more West Liberty progresses in the 
direction of quality the greater appears to 
be the desire of worthy young people to at- 
tend the college. This realization offers a 
happy guide for the next 125 years of West 
Liberty State College. 


Hatlessness and Joblessness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the whims 
of fashion have consequences that go 
far beyond changes in styles. As Rep- 
resentative of the Nation’s hatmaking 
center, I am well aware of the economic 
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impact that fashions can have. The hat 
industry is troubled by the current trend 
of fashion, A fine analysis of these trou- 
bles appeared recently in a Christian 
Science Monitor article, which I now 
offer for the Recorp. It is my earnest 
hope that the present style trend will 
revert to what I like to think of as merely 
good grooming: 

HATLESSNESS AND JOBLESSNESS—-PEOPLE AT 

WORK 


(By Ed Townsend) 


New Lonk, March 31.—A few days ago an 
officer of the United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
inery Workers International Union looked 
regretfully—and with some irritation—at a 
newspaper picture of hatless John F. Ken- 
nedy, smiling and windblown, and hatless 
Mrs. Kennedy, her charm defying the end- 
of-winter wind. 

Every picture like that costs us Jobs,” the 
union official said, 

The Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers 
can tick off many problems—high among 
them the unemployment among the union's 
40,000 members. It blames this in part on 
foreign competition; too many hat bodies 
are being imported, it complains. However. 
it is much more concerned over a steady loss 
of jobs because of today’s more casual dress. 

Men and women are going hatless too 
much of the time; it's commonplace, 

The unlon doesn't blame the Nation's first 
family for this trend, but it does wish that 
the President or Mrs. Kennedy would appear 
more often in hats—and perhaps set styles 
for the too-hatless men and women to fol- 
low. 

“You know what pictures of the Presi- 
dent’s rocking chair did for the furniture- 
makers“ rocking chair sales,” the Hatters 
spokesman said. He added. We know what 
the First Lady's pillbox hats did for women’s 
hat styles in our industry. 

“We could use another tickler like that,” 
he said. 

The union's concern is particularly about 
hatless men. Too many men are completely 
out of the hat market now; they do not own 
a single hat. Others buy hats only at ir- 
regular and long intervals—perhaps one hat 
every year or two. Very few buy a hat for 
every sult and every season. 

WOMEN'S MARKET 


It's somewhat different with the women. 
Few of them are really out of the market. 
They can be enticed into hatshops and into 
buying. But, according to industry figures, 
they aren't buying new hats often enough. 
They're not wearing the old ones enough to 
get tired of them. 

“You want to see that, look around,” the 
Hatters spokesman said. It was true. Short- 
ly after noon on à Friday, in a midtown New 
York department store, the first floor and 
escalators were crowded with shoppers, but 
hats—on men or women—were the exception 
and not the rule. “People need to be per- 
suaded that they ought to wear hate, for 
good grooming, for health reasons, for“ 

“For jobs?" 

“Of course, we're interested in that,” the 
union man agreed. 

The Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers and 
the hat industry are cooperating to do the 
job of persuasion that they feel is necessary to 
make men and women more hat consclous— 
and better customers. Several years ago the 
union and employers established a joint Hat 
Council, Inc., as a means of promoting the 
wearing of men's hats. More informally, the 
hatters and women's hat manufacturers are 
cooperating to stimulate more interest in 
women's hats. 

The Hat Council, Inc., last year asked the 
noted designer, Raymond Loewy, of Raymond 
Loewy/William Snaith, Inc., to come up with 
a new look in men's hats—a turn away from 
past conservatism, a change that would get 
men into the hatstores. 
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The new hat styles were introduced last 
fall, after 4 months of work. Loewy com- 
mented at the time that his organization 
had found that breaking with traditional 
hat styles meant dealing with “objects so 
precious, so sacrosanct, that we might better 
have undertaken the redesign of the egg—or 
the U.S. flag.“ 

Many men were incensed at the new de- 
sign with a sculptured swirl on the crown 
and a high-rolled brim at the sides, and at 
the introduction of colors and decorations. 
But the change apparently did woo some of 
the hatless back; hat sales rose, particularly 
among younger men, 


HOW TO STIMULATE SALES 


The question now is whether men’s hat 
sales will hold up or whether, with the 
warmer weather of spring and summer, they 
will drop off again. 

Efforts will be made to stimulate sales 
through ads and arguments that a man can 
keep cooler in a hat. But the problem is 
fitting a hat into today’s casual living and 
casual dress. The man who spends much of 
his time in slacks and sport shirt is likely 
to do without a hat. 

The hatters’ union isn’t the only one con- 
cerned about today's casual dress. It has 
been a matter of considerable concern in 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, too, and in the International 
Ladies“ Garment Workers“ Union to a lesser 
extent, It has caused problems for unions 
in hosiery, glove, and other accessory indus- 
tries as well. 

For the ACWA, in the men’s garment in- 
dustry, the casual life of today has meant 
sharp reductions in needs for suits; sports 
jackets and slacks are acceptable substi- 
tutes even in many fields of business, For 
the suitmakers, the great problem is that 
men's trousers wear out before their suit 
coats; with the trousers going or gone, the 
sult must be discarded. Now, the sports 
jacket continues to be worn with a succes- 
sion of slacks. 

If that wasn't problem enough, in casual 
living a coat or jacket may be dispensed with 
entirely, at times; separate topcoats and 
overcoats are becoming a thing of the past, 
replaced by a single coat with a zip-in liner; 
and even trousers or slacks may be given 
longer life by acceptance on a growing scale 
of shorts for home and even casual outdoor 
wear. 

Women's wear has been affected, too, but 
not as much. The fashion industry's sweep- 
ing changes each season have succeeded in 
outmoding the clothing in women's closets— 
and sending them shopping. But casual 
living—less need to be dressily dressed—has 
cut into total sales and, particularly, has 
hurt the accessory lines. 

Not long ago a women's-wear manufac- 
turer said that Mrs. John F. Kennedy prob- 
ably has done more to make women dress- 
conscious than any other First Lady in recent 
history,” Nobody in the hat or in- 
dustry really is hoping for miracles, but 
they hope that someone—or something— 
will stimulate more interest in dress gener- 
ally, from shoes to hats. 


“No-Win” or Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 
Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
remarks 


er, under leave to extend my 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
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editorial from the Muncie (Ind.) Star 
of April 10, 1962: 
No- Wind“ og Vicrorr? 


At @ press conference President Kennedy 
was asked this direct question. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a number of rightwing critics say that 
your foreign policy is based on a no-win 
policy In the cold war. Would you address 
yourself to this charge?” 

The President replied indirectly. He said: 
“Well, of course, every American, whoever 
they may be, wants the United States to be 
secure and in peace and they want the cause 
of freedom around the world to prevail. 
Quite obviously, that is our national objec- 
tive. What we are anxious to do, of course, 
is to protect our national security, protect 
the freedom of the countries, permit what 
Thomas Jefferson called the disease of liberty 
to be caught in areas which are now held by 
Communists, and in some areas where people 
are imprisoned. We want to do that, of 
course, without having a nuclear war. Now 
if someone thinks we should have a nuclear 
war in order to win, I can inform them that 
there will not be winners of the next nuclear 
war, if there is one, and th country and oth- 
er countries would suffer very heavy blows. 
So we have to proceed with responsibility and 
with care in an age where the human race 
can obliterate itself. The objective of this 
administration, and I think the objective of 
the country, is to protect our security, keep 
the peace, protect our vital interests, make it 
Possible for what we believe to be a system 
of government which is in accordance with 
the basic aspirations of people everywhere to 
ultimately prevail, and that is our objective 
and that is the one we shall follow.” This is 
the entire statement as reported by the 
Associated Press. 

What does it mean? It means that the 
rightwing critics are correct. What the Pres- 
ident is saying Is that he does not intend to 
lose the cold war, but he has no intention 
of risking a nuclear war to win it. The en- 
tire tone of his answer is defensive. He 
seeks ‘peace and security and protection of 
our liberties. And he will permit liberty to 
try its wings in other parts of the globe, 
but will not necessarily help that process— 
at the risk of nuclear war. 

Nowhere did he say bluntly what Khru- 
shchey has told the American people. We 
intend to see your children live under free- 
dom and be ashamed that their parents and 
grandparents were Communists.” He did 
not say he intended to seek victory in the 
cold war. He did not say he would take the 
Offensive against communism—not mii- 
tarlly—but diplomatically, economically, po- 
Ittically. Nor did he state his aim to be the 
eventual liberation of the captive nations, 
and of the Russian people themselves 

We agree with the President that peace 
and security and freedom for our people are 
worthy objectives of the U.S, foreign policy. 
But we do not believe that these alms can 
be secured by a defensive, no-win policy. 
Khrushchev has told us we have only two 
Choices, coexistence or nuclear war. But he 
has accepted neither of these choices for 
communism. He seeks to bury us. He aims 
at total victory for communism everywhere 
in the world. He and Stalin have won nearly 
half of the world not by war, but by revolu- 
tion, diplomacy, bluff and bluster, and nego- 
tiation by coexistence. He intends to win 
the cold war for communism without nuclear 
War or any kind of total war. He has told 
us so. He has acted on that intention in 
Laos, Vietnam, and Cuba, as well as China 
and Eastern Europe. 

Lincoln once said that the Union could 
hot long endure half slave and half free. 
But Mr. Kennedy does not believe that free- 
dom cannot long endure in a world half 
free and half Communist. Where Khru- 
shehev seeks total victory, Mr. Kennedy has 
no such alm. Proof lies in the blocking by 
his ndministration of the victory resolution 
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authored by Congressman Donatp BRUCE. 
This resolution calls upon the President ‘to 
establish policies aiming toward victory in 
the cold war. Note, we said. The cold war.“ 

A liberal Washington columnist recently 
wrote: “The rightwing in the United States 
of America believes in preventive war.” This 
is a lie. No responsible leader of the con- 
seryative movement, not Senator GOLDWATER, 
not Senator Tower, not the Muncie Star, has 
ever advocated preventive war in any mi- 
tary sense. 

What we advocate are measures in the 
flelds of diplomacy, economics, and politics 
aiming at victory in the cold war. We sup- 
port those who would seek victory for free- 
dom in Cuba. We know that activities of 
this kind can be carried out behind the over- 
whelmingly powerful shield of our atomic air 
and missile power. That is why, as the Pres- 
ident's Deputy Secretary of Defense has said. 
“This Nation has a nuclear retaliatory force 
of such lethal power... [that] we are con- 
fident that the Soviets will not provoke a 
major war.“ 

Surely the President knows the published 
facts about American superiority in military 
power. He knows, or should know, we have 
a 3-to-1 superiority in nuclear missiles 
and a 4,100-to-150 superiority in intercon- 
tinental nuclear bombers, who take that aw- 
ful risk. 

Why then does the President Tall to seek 
victory diplomatically, economically and po- 
litically as the Soviets do? Why does he 
follow the futile policy of containment 
which has given communism victory after 
victory in the cold war? 

We can only conclude, from the Presi- 
dent's own statement and actions, that U.S. 
policy is, in fact, based on a no-win policy. 
It is a policy well described by Senator Got- 
water's sarcastic revision of the old Marine 
Corps slogan “Retreat hell. We have just 
begun to negotiate.” Or “Millions for de- 
Jense and not one cent for victory.“ 

It is our belief that this no-win policy will 
fail—as it has failed—as the maginot line 
failed to stop the German offensive in 
France. We believe, in cold wars as in hot 
wars, that the best defense is a good offense. 
We already have an immensely superior mil- 
itary defense over the Soviet Union. But we 
nave no cold war offensive to match and de- 
feat their implacable one. Because of this 
we have been losing from Laos to Cuba. We 
‘will continue to lose until the no-win policy 
is changed to a win policy. 


U.S. Schools Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the April 4 Boston 
Herald tells of a situation which has 
generally been overlooked and which 
should be corrected: 

U.S. SCHOOLS ABROAD 

The Defense Department should investi- 
gate complaints by the National Education 
Association that many among the 178,000 
children of U.S, servicemen overseas are get- 
ting inferior schooling. 

The advantages of foreign travel and liy- 
ing abroad do not offset inadequate training 
in reading, writing and arithmetic, 

NEA charges that some of the schools op- 
erated by the Pentagon in 26 foreign coun- 
tries are set up in converted warehouses and 
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that generally they are staffed by unskilled 
teachers. 


The Defense Department budget for oper- 
ating these schools is approximately $45,- 
million a year, or about 8253 per pupil. Only 
nine States in the United States, all in the 
notoriously parsimonious South, spend so 
little. 

Surely, an administration dedicated to 
raising educational standards should not let 
those over which it has direct control slip 
to the lowest level In the continental United 
States. 


Troyers Find Indian Farmers Friendly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, two resi- 
‘dents of my district participated in an 
agricultural exchange program and 
spent two months visiting in India. I 
know Mr. and Mrs. Alva Troyer well and 
I am sure their services as ambassadors 
of good will for our country were qnite 
successful. I was interested to read an 
interview published in the April 7, 1962, 
issue of the Wabash, Ind., Plain Dealer 
in which they explain briefly their im- 
pressions and reaction to India and the 
Indian agricultural program. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Trorvens FIND INDIAN FARMERS FRIENDLY 

(By Joe Buchanan) 

Alva Troyer, La Fontaine, Rural Route 1, 
is still very much a man-on-the-go after 
his return from a 2-month visit to India 
with a farm group as part of Government's 
cultural exchange program. 

Troyer returned to the Hoosier State as 
president of the Indiana Farmers Union and 
has been on the run handling his new re- 
sponsibilities with that group, reporting to 
& congressional committee of the State of 
Indian agriculture and just being a farmer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Troyer were in a group of 
15 American farmers which held 66 meetings 
with Indian farmers and visited 8 agricul- 
tural colleges and 23 experimental farms on 
the great subcontinent. 

ATTITUDE PLEASING 

Troyer says he's agreeably surprised with 
the progress India is making in housing and 
feeding its enormous population and the at- 
titude of Indians he met toward Americans 
in general and their appreciation of U.S. aid 
to the nation. 

He believes the farm and student exchange 
programs are paying big dividends in shaping 
a favorable image of the United States among 
India’s people. Troyer says it was quite evi- 
dent to him the Indians who have studied 
in American schools and visited with Ameri- 
can farm families are among the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of U.S, interests in 
India. 

Mrs. Troyer said the Indians were quite 
frank in expressing their appreciation for 
U.S. shipments of dry milk and Troyer says 
wheat shipments to that country during the 
drastic food shortage of a few years ago 
struck a real blow in behalf of creating a 
good attitude toward America, 

However, it would be a mistake to assume 
that all Indians have a highly favorable im- 
pression of Americans, according to the 
Troyers. Mrs. Troyer related one incident in 
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which an Indian host was quite surprised to 
discover that hardly a member of the US. 
farm delegation either smoked or drank. She 
says the Indian was under the impression 
that virtually all Americans were smokers 
and drinkers, The host said that the im- 
pression was largely created by U.S. films. 
IMPLEMENTS CRUDE 

Troyer said he was surprised at the pro- 
ductivity of the average Indian farm con- 
sidering the primitive nature of the imple- 
ments used by the farmers. He said that on 
the average farm (about 24% acres) about 90 
percent of the farmers use a wooden plow 
with a wooden beam and steel spike. 

The farmers there have to battle one of 
nature’s most rugged challenges every year— 
the monsoon season. this season 90 
percent of the total 25-inch rainfall drenches 
the land. The monsoons last 3 months and 
for the remaining 9 months of the year the 
earth is very dry and the farmers have to 
depend on irrigation wells, according to 


Troyer. i 
Despite this handicap, the hardy and re- 


sourceful Indian farmer manages to produce 
as many as three crops a year. Nearly all 
of the wells are operated by oxen and camels 
and are hand-operated in some instances, he 
says. Troyer noted that the Indian farmer 
shoulders the responsibility for feeding a 
population of 438 million from a farm area 
half the size of the U.S. farming area. And, 
in Troyer's estimation, the Indian farmer is 
giving a good account of himself in the 
struggle. 
WOMEN WORK HARD 

An Indian farm area is quite different in 
appearance from the usual Hoosier farm 
community, says the La Fontaine area 
farmer. Most of the farm homes are grouped 
together in small communities and one sel- 
dom sees a home in the middle of the farm. 

Mrs. Troyer is frank to admit that the 
Indian woman works much harder than an 
American woman, She is in most cases a 
day laborer. 

“I wouldn't be happy with her lot,“ Mrs. 
Troyer said. 

Many Indian youngsters start to kinder- 
garten at 2½ years of age so that mom can 
get back to work as soon as possible. 

With all this, both the men and women 
seem quite happy and have a quick and 
ready smile. The youngsters seem to be 
chips off the old block in this respect, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Troyer. 

“Even the little half-clothed children will 
give you the biggest smile you ever saw,“ 
she says. 

STRESS RELIGION 

Religion plays a big part in Indian family 
life in all economic brackets, she says. Each 
house the couple visited had a worship cen- 
ter which is frequently referred to as the 
worship room. In the richer homes the 
worship room can be quite elaborate and 
the wealthy families often hire caretakers 
for the place of worship. 

“By our standards just about all run-of- 
the-mul Indian families seem poor,“ said 
Troyer. “The average laborer receives 1 
rupee a day (about 21 cents). Laborers on 
dams and other projects usually get twice as 
much.“ 

Although there are some extremely rich 
people in India, Troyer gained the impression 
that perhaps there were not as many ultra- 
rich people there as here in America. 

“To us most of the common people seem 
poor—but happy.” he said. 

Troyer was quite surprised by the amount 
of construction activity and modern design 
of the buildings. He was especially im- 
pressed with the eye-pleasing architecture of 
housing projects and new public buildings. 

“We would be proud to have many of the 
buildings right here in the United States,” 
said Troyer. 
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LOOK TO FUTURE 


He detected great hope among young 
Indians for a bigger and brighter future for 
their country. He said the younger genera- 
tion appears to be pushing for great changes 
not only in the economic status, but also in 
the social structure of their country. 

Many of the young people are attempting 
to dispell the taboos and customs ingrained 
in centuries of Indian culture. They're 
attempting to modify the “sacred cow” as- 
pect in Indian philosophy, he says. Mrs. 
Troyer cited an incident that illustrates this 
trend. 

It seems the monkeys were creating quite 
a problem on one estate by eating bananas 
and coconuts. The monkeys are never satis- 
fied with eating a complete coconut, but 
often strip a large number of them as they 
skip about from tree to tree, leaving many 
half eaten and unmarketable. 

One Indian youth told of reaching the 
breaking point and firing into a group of 
monkeys engaged in such monkey business. 
He did this from time to time, but never told 
his mother, said Mrs. Troyer. His mother, 
like a majority of Indians, regarded the mon- 
keys as sacred. 

COWS SACRED 


Of all sacred animals, the cow is perhaps 
the most sacred, according to . He 
said that Indian motorists will often swerve 
their cars in the direction of a group of peo- 
ple rather than risk hitting a cow standing in 
the roadway. 

Another example of the sacred status of 
the cow is the fact that one seldom, if ever, 
sees homes for aged people, but does find 
homes for aged cows. The lack of homes for 
the aged is explained by the fact that Indians 
assume a definite responsibility for caring for 
their parents, he said. 

When the son of a family marries, he re- 
turns with his bride to live in the family 
home. Some farm families have as many as 
25 or 30 members, according to Troyer, Mar- 
riages are almost always arranged and usu- 
ally involve a union of a son and daughter 
from neighboring villages. 

MILK RICH 


Troyer says that Indian dairy production 
and techniques are quite impressive. In New 
Delhi the pasteurizing equipment is of stain- 
less steel and the milk is transported in 
stainless steel milk trucks. The milk is unu- 
sually rich, says Troyer, with usually 6 to 7 
percent butterfat and as high as 10 to 12 per- 
cent in the larger cities. 

Milk is sold in half-pint bottles from milk 
stations usually about 8 feet square scattered 
all over New Delhi. It is usually heated be- 
fore selling, and the container is a pressed 
fiber type of bottle. 

FEW TREES 

He was quite conscious of the lack of trees 
in a number of the areas he visited. 

“You see very few trees—no wooded areas 
like you see in this country. Most of the 
trees you see are along the roadside,” said 
Troyer. He said it was unlawful to cut the 
trees while they were still alive and most 
of the wood used for fuel was from dead 
trees. Cow dung is extensively used for 
heating purposes, he says. 

Orange and banana and a few apple trees 
were the ones that seemed most prominent 
in the areas visited by Troyer. He said he 
saw few trees familar to the Hoosier coun- 
tryside. > 

SAVE PAPER 

New Delhi's streets are swept once a day by 
workers with armpower. They stay pretty 
clean and one seldom if ever spots any scraps 
of paper on them. Troyer says this is 
perhaps due to the premium placed on paper 
in India. Indians carefully collect and re- 
process paper for repeated use. 

It is in India’s cities that one notices the 
population explosion, according to Troyer. 
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Most of the large cities are crammed with 
people and it’s not unusual to see them 
sleeping on the sidewalks at night. 

New Delhi is an interesting example of the 
old and new India meeting headlong. Troyer 
says Old Delhi is surrounded by an ancient 
wall and within the walls live some half mil- 
lion people. New Delhi in turn surrounds 
the old city and the rest of the city’s 114 
million population is located there. The 
old city stays pretty much the same, but 
New Delhi radiates the looks and attitude 
of the new India. 

The Troyers returned to Indiana with 
around 700 slides picturing their visit to 
India. He says he expects to keep busy for 
quite a while showing them to friends in 
the area. In addition, the slides serve as a 
pleasant reminder of a rewarding venture 
into the fascinating subcontinent. 


Financial Problems of the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal of a bond issue to enable the 
United Nations to cope with its grave 
current financial problems has gener- 
ated much healthy and democratic dis- 
cussion among the voters of Utah’s First 
Congressional District which I represent. 

As & result of these discussions I have 
received a number of letters from con- 
stituents asking for a variety of infor- 
mation bearing directly or indirectly on 
the general subject. To make sure that 
I would have the latest data available 
for replying to these letters, I compiled a 
series of broadly representative inquiries 
and addressed them to the chief U.S. 
representative to the United Nations 
requesting the pertinent facts on the 
points involved. 

I do not doubt that my colleagues in 
this House have been or will be in re- 
ceipt of somewhat similar letters from 
their constituents, hence I believe it will 
be helpful to them and other regular 
readers of the Recorp if I ask permis- 
sion to insert therein the response my 
request elicited from the Honorable 
Adlai E. Stevenson. My thought is that 
thereby I may spare colleagues the need 
of correspondence covering much the 
same factual ground and also obviate the 
requirement for much duplicative paper 
work on the part of our delegation’s U.N. 
staff: 

1, What will happen to the United Nations 
if we do not purchase these bonds to meet 
the special assessment? 

Answer: “It would probably be necessary 
to call a special meeting of the General As- 
sembly to consider alternative possibilities of 
raising the money.” 

2. If we refuse is there any alternative 
means of meeting the present financial obli- 
gations of the United Nations? If so what 
are these alternatives. 

Answer: “Many alternatives were consid- 
ered before the bond issue was decided up- 
on, They included out and out loans, havy- 
ing the Security Council members foot th® 
bill, etc. These were rejected as being less 
feasible and less desirable than the 
plan.” 
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3. What is the amount of the total annual 
budget of the United Nations? 

Answer: “The 1961 expenditures of the 
United Nations under the regular budget 
were estimated at $72.7 mililon. Total esti- 
mated expenditures for 1961 for the United 
Nations Specialized Agencies and special pro- 
grams amounted to $450.6 million, About 
$100 million of this was for the Congo oper- 
ation and about $19 million for the Emer- 
gency Force in the Middle East. Contribu- 
tions of the United States were $22.3 million 

to the regular budget and $194 million for 
the special programs.” 

4. Under the present prorated assessment 
arrangement why is the United States with 
only one vote in the General Assembly forced 
to pay 32 percent of the UN's regular budget 
while Russia with three votes in the Assem- 
bly pays less than 15 perecnt? 

Answer: “The total Soviet assessment (U.S. 
S. R., 14.97; Ukraine, 1.98; Byelorussia, 0.52) 
is 1747 percent. The Charter of the United 
Nations provides for one vote for each mem- 
ber. Assessments are based on abiilty to 
pay under the charter. The United States 
share is less than it would be if a strict abil- 
ity to pay formula were used. It has been 
estimated that on an ability to pay formula 
our share would be closer to 40 percent. In 
1957 the United Nations General Assembly 
approved an eventual decrease in our assess- 
ment to 30 percent which will become the 
maximum contribution of any one member 
to the ordinary expenses of the United Na- 
tions (Resolution 1137, 12th session). These 
contributions are determined by a body of 
professional statisticians who make up the 
Committee on Contributions of the United 
Nations. An interesting sidelight is that 
the U.S.S.R. recently demanded a recompu- 
tation of its assessment, claiming that it is 
being assessed too much in the light of its 
ability to pay. The U.S.S.R. was thus forced 
to admit that its grandiose claims of eco- 
nomic might and rapid growth were false.” 

5. What is the record of the Communist 
bloc of nations in making payments for 
their share of the regular annual U.N. budg- 
et? Have they at any time been in ar- 
rears? If so, how often and what length 
of time? 

Answer: “No country, including the So- 
viet bloc, has refused to pay its assessments 
for the regular budget and Soviet bloc coun- 
tries have been paying these assessments 
within the required 2-year period. On 
February 28, 1962, Communist bloc coun- 
tries owed the following amounts on their 
contributions for the 1961 regular budget: 


UGB R ee sper to $1, 568, 843 

E oo oes Se Seeds 247, 436 

Nerd — 54, 008 

Arlt eae 3,535 

I ˙ once E aces ene 

Ceechoslovakia.-. 2. So ee 
Hungary: 

116, 442 

259, 841 

376, 283 

. 218. 569 

Winnt 8 e se 50, 347 

e 2.519,21 


Since February 28, the USS.R., Byelo- 
russia, and Rumania have paid the above 
amounts. As will be seen from the above 
figures only Hungry owes an amount from 
1960. As a generalization, all bloc coun- 
trise pay their budget assessments com- 
Pletely by the middle of the year following 
the year in which the assessment was made.” 

6. Are they now in arrears and how much? 

Answer: “The answer contained in 5“ 
above.“ 

7. How much does the Communist bloc 
Owe the United Nations for special assess- 
ments for emergency operations in the Mid- 
dle East and the Congo operation? 
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Answer: The countries of the Communist 
bloc named in answer to question 5 above 
owe the amount of $44,432,220 for their 
portion of the assessments for operations In 
the Middle East and the Congo.” 

8. Out of the total membership of the 
U.N. how many nations have refused to pay 
their share of these special assessments? 

Answer: To our knowledge, only 13 coun- 
trise have refused to pay their Congo as- 
sessments: the 10 Soviet bloc countries, 
Cuba, Frayce, and Belgium. However, an 
additional 49 countries have not yet paid 
for a variety of reasons. Refusals to pay 
for UNEF total 15: the Soviet bloc plus 5 
Arab States. An additional 15 have not yet 
paid for other seasons. Of these nine are re- 
cently admitted African states all of which 
have unusual financial problems,” 

9. Will a penalty be imposed upon nations 
refusing to pay the al assessment? 

Answer: “Yes, if the International Court 
of Justice holds that these assessments are 
expenses of the Organization as defined by 
article 17 of the United Nations Charter. 
Article 19 of the Charter provides for the 
loss of the vote in the General Assembly 
when a member's arrears ‘equal or exceeds 
the amount of the contributions due from 
it for the preceding two full years.’ Some 
countries, including the Soviet bloc, have 
refused to pay their special assessments for 
peace and security operations in the Middle 
East and the Congo because they contend 
these are not expenses of the Organization 
as defined in article 17.” 

10. If yes, upon what rule or law of the 
United Nations will such a penalty be based. 

Answer: “Upon the basis of Article 19 and 
the Court decision discussed above.“ 

11. Has an advisory opinion been requested 
from the World Court? 

Answer: “Yes, the International Court of 
Justice has been asked to render an advisory 
opinion on the mandatory character of the 
special assessments of the United Nations 
operations in the Middle East and the 
Congo.” 

12. If so, when is it expected that an 
opinion will be rendered? 

Answer: This summer.” ' 

13. Is it true that a nation may lose its 
vote in the General Assembly by being more 
than 2 years in arrears on its regular dues? 
If yes, for what period of time and with what 
result as to voting rights? 

Answer: In the opinion of the United 
States and the majority of members article 
19 applies to the total of all ‘expenses of the 
organization’ and should therefore not be 
applied only to the regular budget, but 
should include the Middle East and Congo 
assessments." 

14. If the World Court finds that member 
nations must pay special assessments or lose 
their vote, would it still be necessary for the 
United States to purchase $100 million of 
the bonds? 

Answer: “Yes. The proceeds from the bond 
issue and from the collection of arrearages 
are both needed if the United Nations is to 
meet its unpaid bills as well as the costs of 
continuing its Middle East and Congo opera- 
tions. These costs are estimated at $210 mil- 
lion from July 1, 1962 to December 31, 1963 
and the full $200 million from the bond issue 
is really needed for these costs alone. How- 
ever, it will undoubtedly be necessary to use 
some of these funds to pay back debts at 
least until the arrears can be collected.” 


Mr. Speaker, by way of a footnote to 
Ambassador Stevenson's letter, I think 
that the role or burden of the United 
States in supporting the U.N. appears in 
better perspective when it is remembered 
that while this country accounts for only 
some 6.2 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, we own almost 50 percent of its 
wealth, according to estimates for the 
last calendar year. In other words, the 
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pooled financial resources of all the rest 
of U.N.’s 103 members are less than what 
we command, for there are physically 
significant segments of the world which 
do not figure in this financial comparison 
since for various reasons they are not 
U.N. members. 


Freedom in American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recorp an address of the 
Reverend Virgil C. Blum, S. J., acting 
chairman and professor of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at Marquette 
University, delivered before the annual 
teachers congress held at St. John’s 
University in Brooklyn. 

Freedom in American education has 
been one of the basic principles observed 
in our national history. I believe that 
Father Blum's studied remarks warrant 
our careful consideration, and I would 
like to commend them to the attention of 
the membership of this body: 

FREEDOM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
(Speech delivered by the Reverend Virgil C. 

Blum, S. J., Department of Political Sci- 

ence, Marquette University, at the annual 

teachers congress, November 7, 1961, St. 

John's University, New York) 

I am extremely delighted to have the op- 
portunity.to address this annual teachers 
congress precisely because it is a co 
of teachers. You are engaged in the most 
important profession in America. Together 
with the parents of the Nation's children, 
you are the architects of the future. The 
America of tomorrow—you are fashioning it 
in the classrooms of today. 

For this reason I did not hesitate for a 
moment to accept the invitation extended to 
me by Father John Flynn, former president 
of St. John's University, to speak to you on 
such a challenging topic as “Freedom in 
American Education.” Freedom in educa- 
tion is of the essence of a free society. It is 
rooted in the first amendment provision 
which guarantees freedom of mind and free- 
dom of religion in the quest of truth, Free- 
dom in education or academic freedom in 
the pursuit of truth is the most fundamental 
liberty possessed by a child or student in 
organized political 8 The degree to 
which they enjoy this freedom is the best 
measure of a nation’s dedication to liberty. 
When a nation restricts this freedom by 
either direct or indirect means, it is engag- 
ing in thought control. You will agree, I 
am sure, with Justice Robert Jackson that 
“thought control is a copyright of totall- 
tarianism, and we have no claim to it,” and 
with Justice Hugo Black that “government 
should leave the mind and spirit of man 
absolutely free.“ This idea was put affirmd- 
tively by Justice Stanley Reed. “Without 
freedom of thought.“ he said, “there can be 
no free society.” This simply means that 
in a free society, “government,” in the words 
of Justice Jackson, “must let man's mind 
alone.” 

It is my contention, however, that gov- 
ernment in America is not letting man's 
mind alone. It is my contention that Gov- 
ernment, both State and Federal, is engag- 
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ing in thought control. Hence, I am com- 
pelled to conclude that in American democ- 
racy, unlike nearly every other Western 
democracy, there is serious violation of 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion in 
the pursuit of truth. There is serious viola- 
tion of academic freedom in the pursuit of 
knowledge; there is compulsory conformity 
to a state-established orthodoxy. 

Let me support these contentions by an 
appeal to the civil rights of parents in the 
education of their children. 

In the famed Oregon case of 1925 the 
Supreme Court declared unanimously that 
under the liberty due process clause of the 
14th amendment parents have the right to 
send their chidlren to independent schools. 
This provision, said the Court, guarantees 
freedom of choice in education. Hence, the 
Court held that the Oregon law which com- 
pelled attendance at public schools exclu- 
sively was unconstitutional. By judicial 
* interpretation, this freedom of choice in 
education is an exercise of both freedom of 
mind and freedom of religion, protected by 
the Ist amendment guarantee to the free 
exercise of religion. Hence, when parents 
choose to send their children to church- 
related or other independent schools they 
are, under the first amendment, exercising 
their religion. 

Let me a step further. The 5th 
and 14th amendments require that the Fed- 
eral and State Governments treat every citi- 
zen alike. No person may be discriminated 

because of his race, color, or religious 
belief. All the needy aged, to use an ob- 
vious example, must be treated alike regard- 
less of their beliefs. 

It is fundamental in constitutional law 
that the right to share in welfare benefits 
is vested in the individual person. It is not 
vested in institutions, educational or other- 
wise. Under the Constitution the right to 
equality of treatment is a personal right. 
For example, the individual needy aged has 
a personal right to share in the benefits 
provided by the Old-Age Assistance Act. So 
also, the individual school child has a per- 
sonal right to share equally in all welfare 
benefits provided by Government to school 
children. The individual child, therefore, 
has a claim under the Constitution to an 
equal share in all Federal educational 
benefits. 

Therefore, to speak of Federal education 
aid to public or independent schools is as 
much a distortion of constitutional princi- 
ples as to speak of Federal old age assist- 
ance to the Milwaukee Home for Aged Lu- 
therans. Neither public schools nor inde- 
pendent schools have any right to share in 
Federal educational benefits; only the indi- 
vidual American child has that right under 
constitutional law.. Schools, whether public 
or independent, are merely instrumental to 
achieving the education of the Nation's chil- 
dren. 


I have thus far been speaking of the two 
constitutional principles that are the basis 
of freedom in American education, I should 
like now to raise a question. May Congress 
compel parents to surrender their religious 
freedom in the education of their children 
as a condition of their children's receiving 
an equal share of Federal educational bene- 
fits? Or, may our Congressmen say to par- 
ents, if you refuse to surrender your right 
to control your children's education, they 
will be denied all Federal educational bene- 
fits and degraded to the level of second- 
class citizens? In other words, may our Con- 
gressmen penalize parents for the exercise 
of a constitutional right? Clearly, if Con- 
gress can condition participation in welfare 
benefits on the surrender of a constitutional 
right, it can quite obviously erode the whole 
Bill of Rights. 

About such erosive-action by a State the 
US. Supreme Court declared, “if the State 
may compel the surrender of one constitu- 
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tional right as a condition of its favor, it 
may, in like manner, compel the surrender 
of all.“ Thus, by indirect action the State 
or Federal Government could suppress all 
the constitutional rights of American citi- 
gens. Such action is unconstitutional. “It 
is inconceivable,” asserted the Court, “that 
guarantees embedded in the Constitution of 
the United States may thus be manipulated 
out of existence.” 

Acting in its role as protector of the 
liberties of the people, the Court declared 
that a State “may not impose conditions (for 
sharing in benefits) which require the re- 
Unquishment of constitutional rights.“ Yet 
this is precisely what the administration's 
education bill demanded. It demanded that 
the parents of the Nation's 7 million inde- 
pendent school children surrender their con- 
stitutional right to send their children to in- 
dependent schools as a condition for shar- 
ing in a massive Federal-aid-to-education 
program. In other words, the bill demanded 
the surrender of freedom of mind and free- 
dom of religion in education—the two free- 
doms that are most fundamental to a free 
society. 

Under such an administration program, 
independent school children can share in a 
Federal education program only if (through 
their parents) they surrender their civil right 
to learn about God in school. If they in- 
sist on learning about God, they are de- 
graded to the level of second-class citizens. 
While their neighborhood friends receive a 
full education loaf from the Federal Govern- 
ment, they are to be starved—starved be- 
cause they want to study the truth of God 
as well as the truth of secular subjects. This 
is a penalty imposed on religious belief; it 
is a civil disability. And, as Justice Black 
once remarked, “freedom to think Is inevita- 
bly abridged when beliefs are penalized by 
impositions of civil disabilities.” It is be- 
cause of there disabilities that the eminent 
Eposcopalian clergyman and educator, the 
late Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, declared, as 
the American school system is now conduct- 
ed, more and more conducted, there is no 
such thing as religious liberty in American 
education. There is liberty only to be un- 
religious. 

The administration's bill was unconstitu- 
tional on yet other grounds. By condition- 
ing educational benefits on attendance at 
public schools, the bill called for the use 
of economic pressure to compel children to 
conform to the religious and philosophical 
orlentation of State schools. Every school 
has a religious and philosophical orientation. 
The question of God cannot be avoided; and 
neutrality on the fundamental question of 
God is impossible. 

“On the fundamental religious issue,“ says 
Sir Walter Moberly, educator and formerly 
chairman of the University Grants Commit- 
tee of England, “the modern university in- 
tends to be, and supposes it is, neutral, but 
it Is not. Certainly it neither inculcates nor 
expressly repudiates belief in God. But it 
does what is far more deadly than open rejec- 
tion; it ignores Him. * * It is in this sense 
that the university today is atheistic. * * * 
It is a fallacy to suppose that by omitting a 
subject you teach nothing about it. On the 
contrary, you teach that it is to be omitted, 
and that it is therefore a matter of secondary 
importance. And you teach this not openly 
and explicitly, which would invite criticiam; 
you simply take it for granted and thereby 
insinuate it silently, insidiously, and all but 
irresistibly.” 

This conclusion from pedagogical psy- 
chology was underscored by Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, formerly dean of the Yale Divinity 
School. “The ignoring of religion by the 
schools,” he declared, “inevitably conveys to 
the children a negative suggestion. * It 
is natural for them to conclude that religion 
is negligible, or unimportant, or irrelevant 
to the main business of life.” 
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This exclusion of God from the child's 
formal educational endeavors is secularism. 
It eliminates God as a significant factor from 
virtually all of the child’s most important 
day-to-day activities. Dr. Will Herberg, a 
profound student of American religious 
sociology and professor of Judaic studies, ob- 
served in in 1952 that “today the spirit of 
public school education is, by and large, 
secularist, even militantly so.“ In fact, the 
exclusion of God from the classroom consti- 
tutes the establishment of secularism as the 
religion of the public schools. 

“It is in the secular universities and 
schools,” writes Dr. John Conway, of 
Harvard, in the current issue of Daedalus, 
“that the civic religion is being shaped and 
taught.“ And it is because the civic religion 
or secularism is being “shaped and taught” 
in the public echools, maintains Dr. Con- 
way, that the President's enormous sub- 
ventions for education are to be directed ex- 
clusively to them.” That is to say, the public 
schools are the denominational schools of the 
secularist establishment, and as such are 
alone entitled to Federal ald. This fact, 
Conway writes, should reassure anyone who 
doubts the existence of a higher doctrine, 
well-established and safe from the encroach- 
ments of the traditional faiths" of Prot- 
estantism, Catholicism, and Judaism. 

One of the paradoxes of our times is that 
the high priests of this secularist establish- 
ment are incessantly and loudly crying for 
complete and absolute separation of church 
and state. These high priests of the secu- 
larist religion are arrogantly intolerant of 
the equal rights of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews. Not only are they intolerant; they 
are determined to force their doctrine upon 
every American school child. 

It is, moreover, highly ironical that the 
secularists should be successful in this drive 
to deprive citizens of religious freedom under 
the guise of constitutional law. To this per- 
version of the Constitution, Christopher 
Dawson refers when he says that “the great 
paradox of American history“ is that the 
separation of church and state which was in- 
tended to protect religious freedom has be- 
come the constitutional basis of the secu- 
larization of American culture.” In fact, 
says Dawson, “the first amendment has be- 
come the bulwark of secularist dogma.” 

When the Federal Government says to the 
parents of independent school children, your 
children may share in a multibillion dollar 
Federal ald to education program on condi- 
tion that they conform to this “higher doc- 
trine" of secularism, it is guilty of a serious 
violation of their religious freedom. To force 
a defenseless child to accept a religious 
orientation of knowledge that clashes with 
his religious beliefs is not only a violation 
of his constitutional rights. It is also a vio- 
lation of his personal integrity, It is the 
forcible exposure of the child to ideas and 
beliefs in conflict with, Lf not in contradic- 
tion to, his most cherished beliefs. It is for 
this reason that the Baptist educator, Dr. 
Ken Hutcheson says that “consecrated Bap- 
tist parents are alarmed because the faith of 
their children is being undermined in the 
public schools.“ In the language of Thomas 
Jefferson, it would appear to be “sinful and 
tyrannical” to compel a child to conform to a 
religious orientation of knowledge that con- 
tradicts, if it does not directly undermine, 
his most cherished belicfs. 

This compulsion to conformity in the 
things of the mind and spirit is in direct 
violation of Justice Jackson's injunction 
that “government must let man's mind 
alone." It is the intrusion of the govern- 
ment's authoritarian arm into the mind and 
spirit of the child, demanding the right to 
shape and form his thoughts and beliefs as 
the condition for sharing in educational 
benefits. This thought control violates per- 
sonal rights and personal integrity. It vio- 
lates the principles of a free and open society. 
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“The priceless heritage of our society,” said 
Justice Jackson, “is the unrestricted consti- 
tutional right of each member to think as 
he will.” 

Moreover, this violation of religious free- 
dom, this enforced conformity results in 
what Dawson calls “this deadening blanket 
of secularist conformity which is stifling the 
spiritual and intellectual life of modern 
culture.” 

The power of the secularists and their 
allies in national politics, it should be noted, 
is clearly demonstrated by their ability to 
kili all Federal aid to education legislation 
that does not discriminate against all chil- 
dren who attend Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish schools, As the price of their support 
of Federal aid, they demand the academic 
scalps of 7 million American children. They 
demand the suppression of freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion in education; they 
demand the denial of equal rights before the 
law to children who are learning about God 
us well as about secular subjects. 

President Kennedy said several weeks ago 
that we live in the most dangerous period 
of the history of man. Our very existence 
as a nation is endangered by the Soviet 
Union, a nation that is developing the brain- 
power of its children to its highest potential. 
Already the Soviet Union has outstripped us 
in certain areas of scientific and tech- 
nological development. If we are to survive, 
we must keep pace with if not surpass the 
Soviet Union in science and engineering. To 
accomplish this, we must give every single 
one of our children the best educational 
Opportunities possible for intellectual de- 
velopment. Not one child can be excluded; 
the one excluded may have the intellectual 
potential of another Teller. 

Yet, every education bill introduced in 
Congress calls for massive discrimination 
against 7 million American children — all 


Potential scientists—solely because of their 


religious beliefs. While the nation faces an- 
nihilation by a power made superior by 
Superior scientific and technological prog- 
reas, such discrimination can on no grounds 
be justified. Such discrimination is, in fact, 
gambling with national self-destruction for 
the sole purpose of gratifying the 
prejudices and biases of secularists and their 
allies, 

There is no constitutional justification for 
Such discriminations. There are scores of 
Constitutional precedents for giving direct 
Grants to parents to enable them to pay 
tultion in the independent schools of their 
choice, Fully aware of this, the proponents 
of discrimination in both the Congress and 
Kennedy administration have wrenched, 
twisted, and distorted constitutional law in 
u vain effort to make it fit the political de- 
mands of the powerful pressure groups that 
Oppose freedom in education. 

They have argued, for example, that the 
Government may subsidize the education of 
students who attend denominational colleges 
because their attendance at college is op- 
tional, while it may not subsidize the educa- 
tion of children who attend denominational 

because their attendance is compul- 
Sory. This is a complete perversion of con- 
Stitutional law. The Supreme Court made 
it abundantly clear in the Barnette case that 
exactly the opposite is true. Children who 
attend school under compulsion, said the 
Court, must have greater freedom than col- 
lege students whose attendance Is optional. 
Therefore, a denial of freedom in education 
to independent school children is a more 
Serious violation of constitutional liberties 
a denial of freedom in education to 
College students. 

I have said that we have many precedents 
for giving direct grants to parents to enable 
them to pay tuition in the schools of their 
choice. The best-known precedent is of 
Course the GI bill of rights. Under its terms 
about 1 million veterans used Federal funds 
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to pay tuition in the Nation's 474 Protestant, 
265 Catholic, and 5 Jewish institutions of 
higher education. As a matter ol fact some 
30,000 veterans used Federal funds to study 
for the Protestant ministry. 

Some opponents of freedom in education 
argue that in passing the GI bill, Congress 
meant to reward veterans for services 
rendered to their country, and that for this 
reason only is a veteran's use of Federal 
funds to pay tuition at a denominational 
school constitutional. The motive of Con- 
gress in passing the GI bill is of course 
totally irrelevant to the question of its con- 
stitutionality. Lofty congressional motiva- 
tion does not suspend the Constitution. 

Moreover, today, tens of thousands of war 
orphans are paying tuition: in the Nation's 
denominational colleges with Federal educa- 
tion grants. These students enjoy freedom 
in education; they are not compelled to at- 
tend State colleges. Academic freedom in 
the pursuit of truth is also enjoyed by stu- 
dents who are pages in Congress and the 
Supreme Court, by students who are mem- 
bers of the Army Reserve Officers Training 
Corps and of the Navy Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps, by students who are fellows under 
the terms of the National Defense Education 
Act, by students who receive grants from 
the National Science Foundation, and by 
teachers who attend institutes conducted 
under the National Defense Education Act. 

We have precedents, incidentally, not only 
for giving tuition grants to students or their 
parents. We have precedents also for giv- 
ing cost-of-education grants to schools. In 
the academic year 1960-61, for example, there 
were approximately 299 graduate fellows at- 
tending denominational universities under 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Each of these students receives from $2,000 
to $2,400 a year, plus $400 for each depend- 
ent, in direct grants from the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and the university he attends re- 
ceives up to $2,500 a year as a cost-of- 
education grant. 

Of the 299 fellows attending denomina- 
tional institutions, 160 are pursuing grad- 
uate studies In Methodist universities. Let 
us assume that these 160 students are now 
in the second year of their graduate studies 
and that they average one-half a dependent. 
If so, these Methodist university students 
are now receiving approximately $384,000 a 
year in direct grants from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

It means, moreover, that the Methodist 
universities they attend are receiving roughly 
$400,000 a year in cost-of-education grants 
from the Federal Government. 

The Honorable Senator Warne Morse, of 
Oregon, drawing up his extensive knowledge 
of constitutional law, maintains that there 
is nothing unconstitutional in such Govern- 
ment grants. He argued on the Senate floor 
last summer that Federal grants to students 
are constitutional because they are given 
directly to students, and that cost-of-educa- 
tion grants to denominational schools are 
constitutional because in legal effect such 
grants follow the student. 

We find precedents for direct Government 
grants to parents for tuition payments at 
independent schools on the State level also. 
States with extensive scholarship programs, 
such as New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Rhode Island, Illinois, and California, give 
their award winners freedom of choice in 
education. Students may use the scholar- 
ship grants to pay tuition at denominational 
college. But undoubtedly the biggest step 
taken in the direction of freedom in educa- 
tion is Gov. Nelson Rockefeller's scholar in- 
centive program. Under this program, as 
you know, all resident college students who 
pay tuition in excess of 6200 are given a 
tuition grant by the State of New York of 
$100, $200, or $300 a year, depending on tax- 
able family income. This Rockefeller pro- 
gram is a breakthrough for freedom in edu- 


‘science, Robin Hood, and geography. 
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cation. The Governor and people of New 
York are to be commended for the adoption 
of this program which assures a measure ot 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion in 
education for the college youth of your State. 

These programs on the college level are, 
of course, precedents for a Federal program 
of direct tuition grants to parents of inde- 
pendent school children, If Federal funds 
may be used to pay tuition in denomina- 
tional colleges for the study of calculus, nu- 
clear physics, Chaucer and geopolitics, such 
funds may also be used to pay tuition in 
denominational elementary and secondary 
schools for the study of arithmetic, general 
Quite 
obviously, it cannot be maintained that 
secular subjects cease to be secular simply 
because they are taught in a school that also 
teaches about God. There is no such thing 
as a Protestant, or Catholic, or Jewish mul- 
tiplication table. 

Freedom in education can be achieved in 
a variety of ways. I propose that America 
adopt a Federal Junior Bill of Rights for in- 
dependent school children. A Federal aid 
to education program, incorporating the 
principle of freedom of mind and freedom 
of religion, would, on the one hand, channel 
its educational benefits for public school 
children directly to State public school 
agencies, and, on the other, channel its 
educational benefits for independent school 
children directly to their parents in the form 
of vouchers for tuition payments. 

Without elaboration, let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that Federal welfare 
legislation in more than a dozen welfare 
areas provides direct grants to citizens. The 
direct grant method of providing welfare 
benefits is well tested. There is no reason 
why it cannot be adopted in the most im- 
portant of all welfare areas—Government 
aid for the intellectual development of our 
children. 

While traveling in Europe this summer I 
discovered that children in almost every 
European democracy enjoy a large, if not 
full, measure of freedom in education. In 
the Netherlands, Scotland, and Ireland chil- 
dren, regardless of religious beliefs, enjoy 
complete freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion in the pursuit of truth. In Eng- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, and a number of 
West German states, the measure of freedom 
enjoyed by children varies as the state sub- 
sidy for denominational education varles. 
These subsidies range from 50 to 100 per- 
cent of the cost of education. Even in 
France where secularists were able to sup- 
press freedom in education absolutely for 
more than half a century, children are now 
beginning to enjoy a measure of freedom of 
mind and freedom of religion in the pursult 
of truth. 

In speaking with Protestant, Catholic, and 
civic educational leaders in many of these 
countries, two things particularly impressed 
me. I was impressed by their strong com- 
mitment to freedom in education, a commit- 
ment which many of them equate with their 
commitment to the principles of liberty and 
democracy. 

I was most impressed, however, by the 
close cooperation among the different reli- 
gious groups in support of freedom in educa- 
tion. With few exceptions, this cooperation 
is complete. In Holland, for example, Cal- 
vinists and Catholics worked together to se- 
cure freedom in education. Moreover, lead- 
ers of both these religious groups told me 
that their country has never enjoyed greater 
unity and religious harmony than it does 
today. 

The great anomaly of the education con- 
troversy in America, as Dr. Will Herberg has 
pointed out, is that the leaders of many Prot- 
estant and Jewlsh groups are cooperating 
with secularists to oppose freedom in educa- 
tion. There is in evidence, however, 
that many Protestant and Jewish leaders are 
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having second thoughts about their collabo- 
ration with secularists, a collaboration that 
will, they are beginning to realize, inevitably 
bring about the complete secularization of 
our culture. 

There are many Americans of all religious 
faiths, however, who are dedicated to free- 
dom. Their dedication is genuine; it is in- 
divisible. And because their dedication to 
freedom is genuine and indivisible they sub- 
scribe to freedom in education, to academic 
freedom in the pursuit of truth. There are 
other Americans who, though they pretend 
to be liberals, are opposed to freedom of 
mind and freedom of religion in education. 
They demand freedom for themselves, but 
deny it to their fellow citizens. Their de- 
fense of freedom is selective; their dedica- 
tion to freedom is not indivisible, and hence 
it is not genuine. They are liberal abso- 
lutists. 

At a time when the survival of our na- 
tion is threatened by the growing scien- 
tific and technological potential of the 
Soviet Union, an educational policy that 
obstructs the brainpower development of 
millions of children is little short of na- 
tional suicide. In the development of 
scientific devices for destructive purposes the 
U.S.S.R. has already outstripped us, yet, 
strangely, we cripple the Nation's capacity 
to meet the Soviet challenge by denying 
equal educational benefits to 7 million chil- 
dren because of their religious beliefs. A 
cynical observer might well remark that we 
seem ready to endanger the freedom of 
the whole free world rather than grant free- 
dom of mind and freedom of religion to 
American children who attend independent 
schools. 

We cannot fight tryanny with a denial of 
freedom—and win. If, while we harness our 
Nation in defénse of freedom, we nevertheless 
suppress more and more of the freedoms 
of our people by coercing conformity to an 
expanding number of state-established or- 
thodoxies, we are ebracing the very tyr- 
anny we profess to abhor. Freedom can- 
not survive in a context of enforced 
conformity. 


It seems to me that neither Protestant, 


Catholic, nor Jew can idly stand by while 
Government demands that parents sur- 
render their constitutional right to send 
their children to an independent school, and 
demands, moreover, that their children con- 
form to the religio-philosophic orientation 
of state schools, as a condition for sharing 
in Federal educational benefits. If free- 
dom is to be preserved in America, it 18 
incumbent upon each and every citizen to 
take the positive action necessary to pre- 
serve it. Freedom was not self-generating; 
it is not self-preserving. It must be de- 
fended, or our children and grandchildren 
shall not enjoy it. In your efforts to pre- 
serve freedom, remember, you have nothing 
to fear from freedom. 


British Taxpayers Pay for Wigs Under 
Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following item from 
the District 50 News, published by Dis- 
ee 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ca: 
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FREE Wics Cost BRITAIN ONE-QUARTER 
MILLION 

Britain's National Health Service is spend- 
ing between £100,000 and £200,000 ($280,000 
to $560,000) a year on free toupees and 
wigs for men and women, Parliament has 
been told. 

General practitioners can recommend wigs 
for patients, but a hospital specialist must 
rule whether they are necessary on medical 
or social grounds before the Health Service 
will supply them, 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

DULUTH, MINN., 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Hotse Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I wish to take 
this opportunity to join the countless Amer- 
icans who have in the past indicated their 
unqualified support of your proposal, House 
Resolution 211, designed to create a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations; 

Tragically, since the outset of this deadly 
protracted conflict, we have been flounder- 
ing between two sterlle and repugnant 
courses of acquiescence and inaction. We 
can ill afford a continuation of our naivete. 
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The hour is late—we must commit ourselves 
to battle. 

The Congress has before it numerous ways 
through which the United States could at 
last serve notice upon the entire world that 
we intend to win this struggle and, as you 
point out, House Resolution 211 is a modest 
proposal which could rekindle our dedica- 
tion to human freedom. 

It is regrettable that the leadership chooses 
to ignore this potentially fruitful measure. 
but I trust you will continue the fight for 
ultimate adoption. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of a letter I 
have addressed to my Congressman, JOHN 
A. BLATNIK, urging his support of your ef- 
forts. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Yours sincerely, 
ARCHIE D. CHELSETH. 
MARCH 21, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BLATNIK: As you are 
undoubtedly aware, Congressman DANIEL J. 
Ft. oo, of Pennsylvania, is sponsoring a pro- 
posal, House Resolution 211, which would 
establish a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. To epitomize the envisioned func- 
tions of the suggested committee, one need 
only say that it would spotlight Communist 
imperialism and colonialism in hopes of edu- 
cating the world as to who are really the 
colonialists. 

Since he first introduced this resolution, 
the Congressman has received widespread 
and enthusiastic support. Needless to say, 
House Resolution 211 is not a political ques- 
tion, 

We need desperately a strategy for victory 
and House Resolution 211 appears to me to 
be a constructive approach to our vexing 
problems. I trust that you will lend your 
support to this proposal and work for House 
consideration before the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

Kindly inform me of your position on this 
matter. With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
ARCHIE D, CHELSETH, 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE LIBERATION 

OF UKRAINE, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our organiza- 
tion—Association for the Liberation of 
Ukraine—in the United States appeals to you 
to take a favorable stand toward the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 211) calling for establishment 
of a permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. It 
is our sincere belief that such a committee 
should have been established a long time ago. 

It is a fact that the Soviet empire is a 
multinational prison where many nations 
and peoples are enslaved; some of them be- 
came victims after the Second World War, 
and others were absorbed centuries ago by 
Russian expansionism. These enslaved na- 
tions are ever eager to regain their lost 
freedom and in the struggle against the So- 
viet regime they are our best allies. The na- 
tional problem in the Soviet Russia has 
never been solved and it is in fact the basic 
weakness of this empire. The Soviet system 
is not a passive system; it aims at territorial. 
ideological, and military expansion. These 
expansionist endeavors represent the threat 
to the existing democracies. It is evident 
that the Soviet threat is of permanent na- 
ture and intensity of threat does not subside, 
hence it would seem imperative that the 
problem of captive nations should be of our 
primary concern, 

We believe that a Committee on Captive 
Nations established in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives would serve this purpose. The 
committee would collect and disseminate 
among the people of the United States and 
for the free world all the factual data relative 
to the affairs behind the Iron Curtain. The 
facts collected by the committee would also 
have informative value for various Govern- 
ment agencies that are engaged in the formu- 
lation of foreign policies. We believe that 
creation of such a committee cannot be post- 
poned indefinitely, and the position of the 
United States as the leader of the free world 
requires such an undertaking. We urge you, 
Mr, Congressman, to consider favorably 
House Resolution 211 in your House Rules 
Committee. Thank you. 
Very truly yours, 
A. T. Yemerz, 
President. 
S. TERENTIUK, 
Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howann W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. CHAMMAN: We American stu- 
dents of LaSalle College of Philadelphia, 
support earnestly our Ukrainlan- born stu- 
dents in their endeavor to establish the 
resolution, House Resolution 211, on orea- 
tion of Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

Respectivelly yours, 

Wolodyrugs C. Powzainski, William OC. 
Temashunas, William Cassidy, R. 
Gsett, V. Joseph Tomlinson, John R. 
Milewski, Edward v. Steble, Ken 
White, Paul A. Torelli, James J. 
Fillibin, Carl P. McCarty, Michael 
Mile, David M. Fuerle. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Dante J. Fr oon, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Enclosed you 
will find a copy of a letter that was sent to 
chairman, House Rules Committee, HOWARD 
W. SITH. 

Respectfully. yours, 
Wotoprravcs C. POWZAINSKI. 


UKRAINIAN EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
or NORTH AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich., March 21, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SNITH: The Ukrainian 
Evangelical Alliance of North America ap- 
Peals to you to consider favorably the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 211) calling for the estab- 
lishment of permanent Committee on the 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. We are sure that such a committee is 
long overdue. One of the greatest problems 
confronting our Nation today is the Soviet 
Union, a prison house of many captive 
and enslaved nations and peoples. These na- 
tions, ever eager and wanting to escape So- 
viet Russia slavery and despotism, consti- 
tute perennial weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, it is to our advantage to 
know these weaknesses, and work to multiply 
them. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk, our Secretary of State, who expressed 
the opposition of the Department of State to 
such a committee. His arguments, in effect, 
display a lack of solid information and 
knowledge of the true situation behind the 
Tron Curtain, especially in Ukraine. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve as 
& reservoir of information and data on the 
Various captive nations in the U.S.S.R., 
Which information could be made available 
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to the U.S. Government and its various agen- 
cles. Its main function, however, would be 
to inform the American people and the world 
at large on the state of affairs behind the 
Iron Curtain and assist the U.S. Government 
in formulating its policies with respect to 
the captive nations enslaved in the Soviet 
Russian Communist empire. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, to 
consider favorably House Resolution 211 in 
your House Rules Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. W. Bonowskr, 
Executive Secretary. 
HARTFORD, CONN., March 20, 1962. 
Re Permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions (H. Res. 211). 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: The Parent Teachers“ Associa- 
tion of St. Michael School in Hartford, Conn., 
oppose the views of Mr, Dean Rusk, our Sec- 
retary of State, regarding the establishment 
of a permanent Committee on the Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 

We regret to state the fact that Mr. Dean 
Rusk displayed a lack of elementary knowl- 
edge of the real and factual situations in the 
Ukraine. 

We do not believe that the existence of 
such a committee will ever put the United 
States in an embarrassing position. We feel, 
however, that such a committee will inform 
the American public and the rest of the free 
world about the true state of affairs behind 
the Iron Curtain. Furthermore, such a com- 
mittee will assist US. Government in formu- 
lation and realization of its foreign policy 
principles based on morality and reality, 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, 
to consider positively House Resolution 211 
in your House Rules Committee, 

Sincerely yours, 
BOHDAN STELMACH, 
President. 
SOPHIE RADIO, 
Secretary. 

(CC: Hon. DANIEL J. FLooD, New House 

Office Building, Washington, D.C.) 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
Foun FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 
Inc., BRANCH 25, 
Rochester, N.Y., March 26, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed is a 
copy of the resolution which was sent to 
Congressman Howarp W. SMITH, 

We also want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your strong support in estab- 
lishing a Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, 

Sincerely yours, 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
Foun FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 
INO., BRANCH 25, 
Rochester, N.Y., March 20, 1982. 
Hon. Howakp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Buüding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We strongly 
urge you, Mr. Con to consider fa- 
vorably House Resolution 211 in your House 
Rules Committee. 

Below is the resolution that was agreed on 
by the Americans of the Ukrainian descent. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

“Americans of the Ukrainian descent gath- 
ered in a demonstration that took place at 
Rochester, N.Y., on February 4, 1962, express 
their astonishment and reservation about the 
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content of the letter addressed by Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk to Congressman SMITH 
in connection with the resolution calling for 
the establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

1. They state that the assertion uttered 
by Secretary of State Rusk has no historical 
ground, is par excellence erroneous and from 
political point of view detrimental to the 
national interests of the United States. 

“Such assertion helps Russian propa- 
gandaa and makes stronger the position of 
Moscow in her struggle against enslaved 
nations. 

“2. Soviets interpret this assertion for dis- 
advantage of the United States. They try 
to convince the enslaved peoples of their em- 
pire that the United States regarded by them 
as a champion of freedom and guarantee of 
their Uberation, refuse the right of self-de- 
termination and national independence to 
the Ukraine, Armenia, and Georgia, recog- 
nizing them as ‘traditional parts of the So- 
viet Union,’ while the constitution of the 
USSR. is recognizing them as separate re- 
publics and some of them like Ukraine and 
White Russia are members of the United 
Nations. 

“3. Such views of Secretary of State and 
his political adyisers give the basis to con- 
clude that they are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the historical problems of Eastern 
Europe; these views arouse the suspicion 
that they are disposed to give their support 
to the preservation of Soviet Russian em- 
pire, while a considerable number of ex- 
colonial peoples of Asia and Africa, often 
without any historical and national tradi- 
tions, have been recognized as independent 
nations. 

“Therefore the participants of the demon- 
stration: 

1. Appeal to the Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk to reexamine and to refute his view 
that infilcted moral and political damage on 
Ukrainians and nations concerned; 

“2. Appeal to the Secretary Dean Rusk 
to give his full-hearted support of the reso- 
lution of Congressman FLoop regarding the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations; 

“3. Appeal to the Congress of the United 
States of America to reexamine the Ameri- 
can foreign policy, in particular its position 
vis-a-vis the nations enslaved by Moscow, 
doing that in Interests of American security 
and success in the cold war that with chang- 
ing tension but unceasingly and according to 
plan is waged against this country.“ 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER BOJKO, 
President, 
Sr. PETERSBURGO, FLA., March 22, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Sm: We kindly ask you for favorable 
consideration of House Resolution 211 (the 
Flood resolution), which would establish a 
permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

We believe that the existence of this com- 
mittee in the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment would raise a high world opinion 
of the United States, and that the position 
of the U.S, Government will be strength- 
ened, but not “weakened by any action 
which confuses the rights of formerly in- 
dependent peoples or nations which the 
status of areas, such as the Ukraine, Ar- 
menia, or Georgia, which are traditional parts 
of the Soviet Union.” (From a letter of Mr. 
Rusk to you of August 22, 1961.) Two of 
these areas, White Russia and Ukraine, are 
charter members of UN. 

Yours very truly, 
M. P. PETRENKO. 
M. A. PETRENKO. 
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The Long View of Our World and Our 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 23 I had the great privilege, along 
with Senator CLAIR ENGLE and Congress- 
man Georce P. MILLER, of being in 
Alameda County and the Seventh Dis- 
trict of California, the district Iam hon- 
ored to represent, and on the campus of 
my alma mater, the University of Cali- 
fornia, with the President of the United 
States. 

In his memorable address to more 
than 90,000 persons in the university's 
Memorial Stadium, an address which 
was the high spot of this great univer- 
sity’s 94th charter day ceremonies, the 
President made an eloquent and charac- 
teristically thoughtful appraisal of devel- 
opments in our world and of the basic 
principles of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that 
I submit the President's speech for the 
RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

Text oF PRESIDENT'S SPEECH AT UNIVERSITY 
or CALIFORNIA 

This is a great anniversary of a great uni- 
versity. It is in fact a double anniversary. 
One hundred years ago this July Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Morrill act, establishing 
a nationwide system of land-grant colleges 
and universities, Six years later the Univer- 
sity of California received its charter; and, 
from the moment of its foundation, its re- 
markable contributions to State and Nation 
have proven the wisdom of the land-grant 


college program. 

The first graduating class at Berkeley pro- 
duced, I am informed, a Governor of Call- 
fornia, two regents of the university, a col- 


civic leaders—all out of 12 graduates. 

Today, you are doing nearly as well. When 
Tobserve the men who surround me in Wash- 
ington—when I reflect that the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, the Direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
the Ambassador to India are all graduates or 
former students of this university—I am 
forced to confront an uncomfortable truth, 
and so are you: that the New Frontier may 
well owe more to Berkeley than to Harvard. 

This has been a week of momentous events 
around the world. The long, painful strug- 
gle in Algeria drew nearer to solution. Both 
nuclear powers and neutrals labored at Ge- 
neva to renew the quest for disarmament. 
The Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union 
and the United States met once again on 
the subject of Berlin. The Congress opened 
hearings on a trade bil! of far-reaching im- 
portance to the growth and strength of this 
Nation and the Atlantic Community. And 
my wife had her first and last ride on an 
elephant. 

But history may well remember this week 
for an act of lesser immediate impact—the 
decision by the United States and the Soviet 
Union to seek concrete agreements on the 
joint exploration of space. 

Experience has taught us that an agree- 
ment to negotiate does not always lead to 
negotiated agreements. But should such a 
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joint effort be realized, its significance could 
well be tremendous. 

In terms of space science, our combined 
knowledge and efforts can benefit the peo- 
ples of all nations; joint weather satellite 
systems to provide more ample warning 
against the destructive powers of storm— 
joint communications systems to draw the 
world closer together—and cooperation in 
space medicine research and space tracking 
operations to speed the day when man will 
explore the moon and even beyond, 

But the scientific gains a joint effort would 
offer might be small compared to the gains 
for world peace. For a cooperative So- 
viet-American effort to space science and 
exploration would emphasize the interests 
that unite us instead of the conflicts that 
divide us. 

It offers us an area in which the stale, 
sterile dogmas of the cold war can be left 
literally a quarter of a million miles behind. 
And it would remind us on both sides that 
knowledge, not hate, is the passkey to the 
future—that Knowledge transcends national 
antagonisms—that it speaks a universal 
language—that it is the possession, not of 
a single class, a single nation or a single 
ideology, but of all mankind. : 

I hardly need to emphasize the pursuit of 
knowledge here. Your faculty includes more 
Nobel laureates than any other faculty in 
the world—more in this one community than 
our principal adversary has received since 
the awards began in 1901. 

I am happy to pay honor to those winners 
who are here on the platform today—and to 
the community which has sought and sus- 
tained them. And I know that the Univer- 
sity of California will continue to grow as an 
intellectual center because your presidents, 
your chancellors, and your professors have 
rigorously defended that unhampered free- 
dom of discussion and inquiry which is the 
heart of the intellectual enterprise and the 
soul of the free university. 

We may be proud as a Nation of our rec- 
ord in scientific achievement, but at the 
same time we must be humbled by an un- 
derstanding of the Interdependence of all 
knowledge. I am certain that every scholar 
and scientist present today would agree that 
his own work has benefited immensurably 
from the work of men and women in other 
countries. 

The prospect of a partnership with Soviet 
scientists in the exploration of space opens 
up exciting prospects of collaboration in 
other areas of learning. And cooperation 
in the pursult of knowledge can hopefully 
lead to cooperation in the pursuit of peace. 

Yet the pursuit of knowledge itself im- 
plies a world where men are free to follow 
out the logic of their own Ideas. It implies 
a world where nations are free to solve their 
own problems and to realize their own 
ideals. It implies, in short, a world where 
collaboration emerges from the voluntary 
decisions of nations strong in their own in- 
dependence and their own self-respect. 

It implies, I believe, the kind of world 
which is emerging before our eyes—the 
world produced by the revolution of na- 
tional independence which is today sweep- 
ing everywhere across the earth. 

I sometimes think that we are impressed 
too much by the clamor of daily urgencies. 
The newspaper headlines and the television 
screen give us the short view. They so flood 
us with stop-press detail that we lose sight 
of the grand movements of history. Yet it 
is the profound tendencles, and not the 
passing excitements, that will shape the fu- 
ture. 

The short view gives us the impression as 
a nation of being shoved and harried, every- 
where on the defense. But this impression 
is surely an optical illusion. From the per- 
spective of Moscow, the world today may 
seem even more troublesome, Intractable, 
and frustrating than it does to us. 
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The leaders of the Communist world are 
not only confronted by acute internal prob- 
lems in each Communist country—the fall- 
ure of agriculture, the rising discontent of 
the youth and the intellectuals, the demands 
of technical and managerial groups for 
status and security. They are confronted in 
addition by profound divisions within the 
Communist world itself—divisions which 
have already shattered the image of com- 
munism as a universal system guaranteed to 
abolish all social and international con- 
flicts, the most valuable asset which the 
Communists had for many years. 

Wisdom requires the long view. And the 
long view shows us that the revolution of 
national independence is a fundamental fact 
of our era, This revolution cannot be 
stopped. 

As new nations emerge from the oblivion 
of centuries, their first aspiration is to af- 
firm their national identity. Their deepest 
hope is for a world where, within a frame- 
work of international cooperation, every 
country can solve its own problems accord- 
ing to its own traditions and Ideals. 

It is in the Interests of the pursult of 
knowledge—and it is in our own national 
interest—that this revolution of national 
independence succeed. For the Communists 
rest everything on the idea of a monolithic 
world—a world where all knowledge has a 
single pattern, all societies move toward a 
single model, all problems have a single sotu- 
tion, and all roads lead to a single destina- 
tion. 

The pursuit of knowledge, on the other 
hand, rests everything on the opposite idea— 
on the idea of a world based on diversity, 
self-determination and freedom. And that 
is the kind of world to which we Americans, 
as a Nation, are committed by the prin- 
ciples on which this republic was formed. 

As men conduct the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, they create a world which freely unites 
national diversity and International partner- 
ship. This emerging world is incompatible 
with the Communist conception of world 
order. 

It will irresistibly burst the bonds of Com- 
munist organization and Communist ideol- 
ogy. And diversity and independence, far 
from being opposed to the American con- 
ception of world order, represent the very 
essence of our vision of the future. 

There used to be much talk a few years 
ago about the inevitable triumph of com- 
munism. We hear such talk much less now. 
No one who examines the modern world 
can doubt that the great currents of history 
are carrying the world away from the mono- 
llithio idea toward the pluralist idea—away 
from communism and toward national in- 
dependence and freedom. 

No one can doubt that the wave of the 
future is not the conquest of the world by 
u single dogmatic creed, but the liberation 
of the diverse energies of free nations and 
freemen. No one can doubt that cooperi- 
tion in the pursuit of knowledge must lead 
to freedom of the mind and of the soul. 

Beyond the drumfire of daily crisis there 
is arising the outlines of a robust and vital 
world community, founded on nations se- 
cure in thelr own independence, dedicated 
to freedom of choice, and united by allegi- 
ance to world peace and justice. 

It would be foolish to say that this world 
will be won tomorrow, or the day after. 
The processes of history are fitful, halting. 
and aggravating. ‘There will be frustrations 
and setbacks, There will be times of anxiety 
and gloom. 

The specter of thermonuclear war will 
hang over mankind; and we must heed the 
advice of Oliver Wendell Holmes of “free- 
dom leaning on her spear” until all nations 
are wise enough to disarm safely and 
effectively. 

Yet we can have a new confidence today 
in the direction in which history is moving. 
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Nothing is more stirring than the recogni- 
tion of public purpose. Every great age is 
marked by innovation and daring—by the 
ability to meet unprecedented problems with 
intelligent solutions. 

In a time of turbulence and change, it is 
more true than ever that knowledge is 
power; for only by true understanding and 
steadfast judgment are we able to master the 
challenge of history. 

If this is so, we must strive to acquire 
knowledge—and to apply it with wisdom. 
We must reject oversimplified theories of 
international life—the theory that American 
mission is to remake the world in the Ameri- 
can image. 

We must seize the vision of a free and di- 
verse world—and shape our policies to speed 
progress toward a flexible world order. 

This is the unifying spirit of our policies 
in the world. The purpose of our aid pro- 
grams must be to help developing countries 
to move forward as rapidly as possible on the 
road to genuine national independence. 

Our military policies must assist nations 
to protect the processes of democratic reform 
and development against disruption and in- 
tervention. 

Our diplomatic policies must strengthen 
our relations with the whole world, with our 
several alliances and with the United 
Nations, 

As we press forward on every front to 
realize the flexible world order, the role of 
the university becomes ever more important 
both as a reservoir of ideas and as a reposi- 
tory of the long view. 

“Knowledge is the great sun of the firma- 
ment,” said Daniel Webster. “Life and power 
are scattered with all its beams.” 

In its light, we must think and act not 
only for the moment, but for the century. 
I am reminded of the story of Marshal 
Lyautey, who once asked his gardener to 
plant a tree. The gardener objected that 
the tree was slowgrowing and would not 
reach maturity for a hundred years. The 
marshal replied, “In that case, there is no 
time to lose, plant it this afternoon.” 

Today a world of knowledge—a world of 
cooperation—a just and lasting peace—may 
well be years away. But we have no time 
to lose. Let us plant our trees this very 
afternoon. 


The “125th Anniversary of Congregation 
Shaare Zedek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
1962 is the 125th anniversary of the 
founding of Congregation Shaare Zedek, 
the third oldest Jewish congregation in 
New York City, which is located in the 
congressional district I am proud to rep- 
resent, Founded in 1837, Congregation 
Shaare Zedek from generation to gencra- 
tion has served faithfully the commu- 
nity. On Sunday, April 8, the congrega- 
tion held its 125th anniversary cere- 
monies. It was an inspiring occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to take this 
opportunity to express my best wishes 
and congratulations to the members of 
the congregation: Dr. Arthur T. Buch, 
the rabbi; Rev. Moshe Taube, cantor; 
Dr, Samuel R. Levine, president of Con- 
Bregation Shaare Zedek; Judge J. Daniel 
Fink, who presided at the proceedings: 
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and the many others who contributed 
so much to this celebration. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER, the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, made a prin- 
cipal address which traced the history 
and accomplishments of Congregation 
Shaare Zedek. In his usual lucid style 
Chairman CELLER captured the spirit of 
the occasion, and his talk was received 
enthusiastically. 

As Chairman CELLER said: 


The activities of the congregation have 
proven time and again that no man is an 
island unto. himself. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the text of this excellent speech: 
CONGREGATION SHAARE ZEDEK 
(By Representative EMANUEL CELLER) 


To one we love we say, May he live to 
one hundred and twenty! —Blz ein hundret 
tavunzig yuhr. But mere man is rarely thus 
blessed. One hundred and twenty-five years 
in the life of an institution is not a long 
time, as history measures time, but 125 years 
of existence of a synagogue in a nation only 
itself 186 years old, as a nation, is a memo- 
rable reminder of the life of the Jew in 
America and of his contributions as a Jew 
and an American to this country which 
fought its way through to religious accept- 
ance for races and creeds. 

If I have my facts straight, I believe that 
one of the most interesting characters in 
the United States was active in forming the 
Congregation Shaare Zedek in 1837. Solomon 
Henry Jackson was born in England and 
came to the United States about 1787, settled 
in Pike County, Pa., and married Helen Mil- 
ler, daughter of a Presbyterian minister. He 
edited a magazine called the Jew and after 
the death of his wife, Jackson came to New 
York City as the first Jewish printer in the 
city. He raised his five children as Jews; 
four of whom married Jews, and the fifth 
daughter, Eliza, married Dr. Peter Donovan 
who embraced Judaism. 

In addition to editing the Jew, Jackson 
translated and published an English and 
Hebrew prayer book in 1826 and issued the 
first American edition of the Passover 
“Hagada” in English and Hebrew. 

I don’t know if a biography has been writ- 
ten of Jackson. If it hasn't, it ought to be 
because in his story lies the drama, the dedi- 
cation, the scholarship of the Jew in 
America. 

As we all know, the synagogue for the Jew 
was in those days the center of his life. His 
status in his soclety was determined not 
only by the seat he held in the synagogue 
but by the office he occupied therein. All his 
social and spiritual forces were nourished 
from the stream of his faith. Be he peddler, 
merchant, or physician, his scholarship 
established his prestige. His birth, his mar- 
riage, his death were matters of deep per- 
sonal concern to the synagogue. From the 
synagogue flowed the acts of charity; a sys- 
tem of social welfare so that the congregant 
was never without refuge or solace in times 
of need. 

This unity reminds me of the anecdote 
told about the soldier in Napoleon’s army 
who cried out, “shema yisorel” every time 
he fired his gun into the opposing troops, 
so that if his shot killed another Jew, that 
Jew at least would die with this profession of 
Jewish faith—if not on his lips, at least in 
the air about him. 

Thus the establishment of a synagogue 
was no small moment in the lives of the Jews 
in New York in the first half of the 19th 
century. Congregation Shaare Zedek bears, 
of course, the proud heritage of beirig the 
third oldest Jewish congregation in the city 
of New York. Again, if I recall my history 
correctly, the establishment of a third syna- 
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gogue symbolized a movement of the Jews 
in America from the South into the eastern 
port of New York, for it was in the South 
that the Jew in America had established 
himself most solidly in the earliest days of 
Jewish migration to the United States. 

For many years now, as many of you must 
know. I associated myself first with the 
establishment of a homeland for the Jews in 
Palestine and later with the establishment 
of the independent State of Israel. But long 
before the problem gripped me, the Congre- 
gation Shaare Zedek understood and pur- 
sued the cause of the homeland. The activ- 
ities of the congregation have proven time 
and again that no man is an island unto 
himself, 

In fact, your congregation was among the 
first to contribute to the Jewish National 
Fund back in 1921, to support the united 
Palestine appeal and to extend to various in- 
dividuals throughout the country, and in 
other lands, money for personal sustenance, 
It contributed to such institutions as the 
Shaare Zedek Hospital in Jerusalem, to pass- 
over funds for Jewish prisoners, the Jewish 
Students’ House and other groups, certainly, 
more familiar to the eongregant than to me. 
I make mention of this only because of my 
consciousness of the long and fruitful his- 
tory of the congregation, of its growth with 
and within the march of time. The congre- 
gation fed the Jews of the 19th century as 
it now feeds the Jews of the 20th century. 
It began in the year of a great financial panic 
in the United States and withstood the 
storms and received the blessings of the Na- 
tion, of which it was a part, and together 
with the Nation, as givers and receivers, en- 
riched the soil of this, our native land. 

Think of the of Shaare Zedek has 
seen; The Civil War, the Reconstruction era, 
the tremendous industrial growth of the 
United States, the mass immigration begin- 
ning with 1890, the Pirst World War, the first 
postwar period, the rise and fall of Hitler, 
the cold war, from the uses of coal to the 
uses of atomic energy, from the horse and 
buggy to the jet-propelled plane, the rise and 
multiplication of city Mfe, the massive shifts 
of populations. How inextricably is the con- 
gregation tied with the development of these 
United States. Much has it seen both in 
glory and in disaster and because of this. 
this congregation has a meaning that strikes 
the deepest notes in our hearts. These are 
the notes of tradition, of belief, of belong- 
ing. Thus, I am proud to have been hon- 
ored to address you on the occasion of your 
125th anniversary. Tradition and change 
have combined to produce your unique qual- 
ity of endurance as a people together, pass- 
ing on the accumulated wisdom to the new 
generations. 

I speak to you with the respect you have 
earned and with the reverence of a faith 
sustained. 


Is REA Really Reversing Policy of 
Secrecy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
announced in the afternoon papers yes- 
terday that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was “reversing” a 26-year- 
old policy of secrecy surrounding pending 
loan applications, Many of my fellow 
members on the House Government Op- 
erations Committee, including my good 
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colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Horrman], whose presence here is 
sorely missed by all of us, and many of 
my other colleagues in the House have 
worked for years to break the wall of 
secrecy which has surrounded REA's 
consideration of loan applications. One 
might think, therefore, that this an- 
nouncement of a policy reversal would 
be met with universal applause and a 
feeling of accomplishment. This has 
not happened, however. 

A careful reading of the REA bulletin 
announcing the information policy will 
reveal that, in substance, there is little 
more there than a possibility of reversal 
in some areas. The real nub of REA’s 
announcement is that certain informa- 
tion heretofore made available only by 
loan applicants will now be made avail- 
able by the REA upon request unless, 
and this could be a pretty big unless,“ 
the applicant objects to disclosure of 
the information and is upheld by the 
Administrator. It appears from the an- 
nouncement that the criteria for judg- 
ing the applicant’s objection will be left 
to the broad discretion of the Admin- 
istrator. 


As my able colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Michl. has indi- 
cated, this could represent a small modi- 
cum of progress in the right direction, 
but, by that same token, it could repre- 
sent little more than window dressing 
for an effort to maintain essentially the 
status quo. Only time will tell what the 
result will be. In any event, it does not 
provide for full discosure of essential 
information concerning loan applica- 
tions. 

So, I would merely point out to my 
colleagues that, although a small chink 
might have developed in the wall of 
secrecy down at REA, this is no time to 
relax. There is still a long way to go 
before the wall comes down. 


My colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], has followed this 
matter very carefully for years and 
issued a statement to the press this 
past weekend evaluating REA’s an- 
nouncement. I am including my col- 
league’s statement at this point and I 
commend his analysis to those who 
might be prone to accept REA's an- 
nounced reversal at face value: 

“The Rural Electrification Administration 
is planning to issue a polioy bulletin soon 
which allegedly penetrates the tron curtain 
of secrecy which surrounds that agency's 
tremendous lending activities,” according to 
Representative Roset H. Micart, Republi- 
can, of Illinois, in a statement issued from 
his office today. 

Mr. MIıcHEL, a member of the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
REA's appropriations, has been striving for 
several years to get that agency to elimi- 
nate its secrecy policy which he believes 
is contrary to the best interests of the 
farmers and other persons In rural America. 

Mr. MIicHEL also noted that rather than 
penetrating the iron curtain of secrecy, 
this proposed bulletin—with relatively minor 
exceptions—seems merely to put into writing 
the existing practices of the agency which 
have been coming under increasing criti- 
cism from many directions recently. “Ap- 
parently,” he said, “the REA in putting out 
a bulletin like this must believe that Mem- 
bers of Congress follow the old axiom of 
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P. T. Barnum that ‘there's a sucker born 
every minute.“ 

Mr. Mica indicated that he has read 
the bulletin carefully in an efort to de- 
termine whether or not something new was 
actually being added to REA’s existing prac- 
tices, but that he must conclude: 

“1. REA lists five different statistical re- 
ports which will be published annually. 
But, every bit of information suggested 1s 
already being published annually and, 
therefore, nothing new has been added. 

“2. REA will publish two different quar- 
terly statistical bulletins summarizing na- 
tional and State information of a very 
general nature, which again they already do 
today. Still, nothing new has been added. 

„. REA will publish monthly statistical 
bulletins summarizing national and State 
information in a very general way. Again, 
this is being done today, so nothing new 
is being added. 

“4. REA will publish a magazine entitled 
“Rural Lines,” which they have been doing 
for years, so nothing new has been added. 

“5. REA will publish official bulletins on 
policies, procedures and practices. They have 
been doing this for years, so nothing new 
has been added. 

“6. REA will Issue a press release on every 
loan approval, stating the name of the bor- 
rower, the exact amount of the loan, its pur- 
pose or purposes, the area to benefit, and 
the approximate number of customers or 
subscribers to receive service. This infor- 
mation is being published today after the 
loan has been approved, so nothing new 
has been added.” 

Mr. Michm. went on to say: 

“When I got down to the section entitled 
‘Procedures and Criteria Relating to Loan 
Applications,’ I thought that perhaps finally 
something new was being added. However, 
after a platitude about REA’s recognizing 
its responsibility for treating as administra- 
tively confidential certain loan information, 
the bulletin says REA will make available 
certain other information—with one major 
proviso. This one proviso—that the infor- 
mation would be made available unless the 
loan applicant asks the Administrator not 
to disclose it—has the effect of virtually 
nullifying the effectiveness of the preceding 
expression of willingness to release certain 
basic information. 

“Actually, this is almost the same proce- 
dure presently being followed by REA, so 
again for all intents and purposes rela- 
tively little of a substantial nature has been 
added.” 

Today Mr. Micnxt tested this new policy 
by calling the REA in an effort to obtain cer- 
tain information on pending generation and 
transmission loans which he has been try- 
ing to get for Congress for several years. 
He was informed that a list of pending loans 
will be prepared for him except those stili 
held to be confidential at the request of the 
borrower. Mr. Miciet indicated that he con- 
siders this to be at least a small modicum of 
progress in the right direction, but it still 
falls far short of the complete disclosure of 
detailed information upon which Congress 
and the American people can evaluate the 
propriety of the REA loan program. 

Mr. MICHEL then concluded: 

“In the last analysis the REA Adminis- 
trator, apparently feeling the pressure of 
public criticism of his iron curtain of se- 
crecy, is now attempting to make the Con- 
gress and the American people believe the 
policy is being substantially changed. While 
admitting that progress is being made, I, for 
one, cannot accept this proposed new policy 
bulletin as being a conscientious effort to re- 
move completely this restrictive practice of 
REA. I will continue to do everything in my 
power to get the Administrator to elimi- 
nate the secrecy restrictions entirely, be- 
cause I believe that full disclosure of the 
information relative to governmental activi- 
ties is imperative in our American system of 
government.” 


April 10 
Home Loan Bank Membership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the very capable members of this ad- 
ministration is the Honorable Joseph P. 
McMurray, Chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. At the 15th 
annual midyear meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, in New York City on December 
12, 1961, Chairman McMurray spoke 
very persuasively about the reasons for 
savings bank membership in the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. I commend 
his address to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

Way Savincs Bank MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
FEDERAL Home Loan Bank SYSTEM? 


(By Joseph P. McMurray) 


It's nice being back home. Especially 1s 
it nice when you come back to talk with so 
many of you whom I know and whom I ad- 
mire. 

My first contact with banking was with a 
savings bank on Fordham Road in the Bronx 
where I opened an account with my first 
week's earnings on my newspaper route. 
Later on in college I studied economics and 
banking under one of your most ardent ad- 
vocates and expert advisers, Dr. Willlam H. 
Steiner, who is now my long-time friend 
and a man to whom I owe much of my suc- 
cess. The speaker and renowned economist 
who preceded me, Eli Shapiro, was one of 
my closest friends and classmates in Brook- 
lyn College, also a student of Dr. Steiner and 
later to be his collaborator and coauthor of 
that famous text “Money and Banking.“ 
Grover Ensley I have known since his first 
days in Government when he was in the 
Budget Bureau and later when we worked 
together on Capitol Hill, Bill McKenna, 
your counsel, worked with me for many 
years on the staff of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee when I was staff director. 
Sam Justice, your public relations director, 
“picked my brain” almost daily when he 
worked for Business Week covering the Cap- 
itol. Sol Klaman, of course, I know from 
working with him when he was with the 
Federal Reserve Board. Harry Held of Bow- 
ery, served with me on President-elect Ken- 
nedy’s Task Force on Housing and Urban 
Affairs. Two of you served on my Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board Task Force, Rusty 
Crawford of Bowery and John deLaitire of 
the Farmers & Mechanics in Minneapolis. 
Grover Ensley also participates as represent - 
ative of your association. While I was 
housing commissioner in New York I had 
the opportunity of working and becoming 
better acquainted with many of your 
group. I could go on names and 
associations, but suffice it to say that I am 
what I am in large part because of and from 
whom I learned, and because I have learned 
in whom I can entrust my confidence. 

Having grown up in this city where the 
savings banks have made such a contribu- 
tion to better living for the ordinary folk 
and from my associations and personal ex- 
perience, you can understand why I have so 
much respect and admiration for the mutual 
savings bank system and why I like working 
for you and with you. My somewhat senti- 
mental feelings about you and your indus- 
try have, with greater knowledge and ma- 
turity, ripened into respect for what you have 
done to promote thrift and economical home- 
ownership and better ae among and for 
those in your communities. 
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My appearance before you on the eve of 
the opening of the first savings bank in the 
State of Alaska presents an opportunity to 
salute your newest endeavor. Your leaders 
displayed great foresight when they recog- 
nized in the State of Alaska an opportunity 
for extension of the benefits of savings bank- 
ing. You will help this still new frontier 
to meet both the thrift needs of individuals 
and the capital and housing needs of the 
State. Savings banks, through the Central 
Industry Fund, have shown not only public 
responsibility but enlightened self-interest 
in providing assistance so that the bank is 
now ready to operate. In my travels these 
past weeks, I had occasion to be in Anchor- 
age. I met Ron Rettig there, saw the new 
bank building going up, and was much im- 
pressed with the dedicated spirit and en- 
thusiasm among all those concerned with 
the new venture. My congratulations to you 
and my hope that the Alaska savings bank 
will be able to make a maximum contribu- 
tion to the economic well-being and growth 
of that new frontier. 

What the new bank can do for the citizens 
of Alaska, your banks have been achieving 
for most of the years of our Nation's his- 
tory. Your record of safety to depositors is 
unmatched. Your ability and willingness to 
shift a major part of your assets after the 
war into mortgage loans helped the Nation 
meet its housing objectives. 

A basic concern of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board is the promotion of a high level 
of residential construction and economical 
homeownership. This is a concern you 
share. Mortgage credit at reasonable cost 
has helped increase homeownership and has 
made an ever-increasing proportion of our 
citizens property owners with a real rather 
than a theoretical stake in our society. 

There are many factors that contribute to 
economical home finance. The ability of sav- 
ings banks and other financial institutions 
to mobilize savings efficiently is without 
a doubt quite critical. Yet, you and I know 
that if these funds, no matter how efficiently 
assembled, were not channeled into mort- 
gage credit, the cost of home financing would 
not only be greater, but the housing indus- 
try would atrophy and homeownership 
would be impeded. This is also why the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board expressed 
grave concern before the House Ways and 
Means Committee over the impact of tax- 
ation of mutual thrift institutions. What we 
felt needed consideration was the effect of 
any tax proposal on the flow of savings into 
the mortgage market. We were concerned 
that some proposals might throttle the flow 
of savings into housing at a time when our 
economy still needed whatever stimulus 
homebuilding could give the economy. 

Recently, after I had stated this position, 
the American Banker carried statements to 
the effect that the Board's position was con- 
trary to that of the administration and the 
HHFA and VA. Some other allegations were 
also made, but I do not care to engage in 
a demeaning argument. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
merely to set the record straight. As of the 
present time the administration has not 
taken an official position. The Treasury's 
memorandum submitted to the House Ways 
and Means Committee is a staff report re- 
quested by that committee and contains a 
number of alternatives and significantly 
enough points to possible effects such taxa- 
tion might have on home financing. The 
administration has not indicated that it en- 
dorses any specific alternative in that me- 
morandum. The Board's alleged contradic- 
tion of the HHFA and VA position on the 
availability of mortgage funds was based on 
reports submitted by them on problems not 
relating to taxes, and, incidentally, the 
Board estimate that mortgage funds would 
be adequately available in 1961 proved cor- 
rect. The HHFA and VA record on the tax 
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matter is clear. The August hearings con- 
tain letters, cleared by the Bureau of the 
Budget, from both agencies expressing their 
grave concern about the impact of a tax 
program. 

There seems to be a deliberate. tendency 
to polarize the positions on the tax issue. 
This practice, in my opinion, represents an 
attempt to obscure the real issues and to 
hide behind the shield of a mythical model 
of tax equality. I should like to call your 
attention to the fact that tax equality does 
not exist among financial institutions nor 
among nonfinancial enterprises. Congress 
throughout our history has allowed special 
deductions to various industries or has given 
them the privilege of accepting alternative 
definitions of current income. By this 
method various industries have been treated 
differently with reference to their effective 
marginal tax rate, despite a uniform general 
tax rate. Special tax treatment for given 
industries represents an attempt to recog- 
nize economic realities as they affect the pub- 
lic interest in certain situations. 

When I was appointed by President. Ken- 
nedy he asked me to see what I could do 
for housing, to promote it, to help it stimu- 
late the economy. I would be derelict in my 
duty if I did not investigate the potential 
impact of alternative tax programs on hous- 
ing, and I would be timid indeed if I did 
not express myself, once haying made an 
independent determination. This does not 
mean that expressing my views in an open 
forum in which alternative views are in- 
vited by Congress and when no position has 
been stated by the administration consti- 
tutes taking a stand against administration 
policy, or is it “a thinly hidden assault upon 
the President of the United States” or “an 
insult to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
his subordinates.” I love and respect the 
President too much and I have the highest 
admiration and friendship for Secretary 
Dillon and his staff to do anything that 
could be so characterized. Iam sure that if 
this able and distinguished gentleman who 
said this knew me, he would agree. 

We at the Board look at the tax question 
in a broad perspective, recognizing the Na- 
tlon's needs for tax revenue as well as hous- 
ing's need for savings capital. What we are 
trying to avoid is an immediate, massive im- 
pact of some tax schemes on the flow of 
funds into the mortgage markets—schemes 
which seem to increase tax revenue but, be- 
cause of their impact on housing, result 
ultimately in a net loss to the economy and 
to overall Government revenues. This seems 
to me a clear statement of our position. I 
hope that. further discussions of the tax 
question will be objective and realistic and 
will rely on careful analysis of the several 
variables involved in this problem, The 
Board's report to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, those of you who read it, I be- 
lieve, will agree, approached the problem 
exactly in that manner. 

The tax question is not the only problem 
in which you and savings associations can 
find common cause. We have urged savings 
associations to act in a restrained manner in 
determining their dividend rates so as to 
avoid creating an upward thrust on mortgage 


rates. We hope commercial banks will also. 


act with reasonable restraint. 

But my principal purpose today is to dis- 
cuss with you the ways in which the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System can be of value to 
mutual savings banks. 

I am sure it is unnecessary to spell out In 
detail your fine record in the fields of saving 
and home finance. In the course of your 
endeavors, you have adhered firmly to some 
very commendable principles. Each institu- 
tion has usually been regarded as self- 
sufficient and autonomous. You have pro- 
vided within your own individual units both 
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primary and secondary liquidity. You stand 
ready to meet whatever drains may confront 
you. These principles are very commendable, 
and, in broad outline, I think they should be 
followed in the future. 

There is one aspect of the liquidity ques- 
tion, however, which requires reconsidera- 
tion. Should financial institutions be pre- 
pared to meet any or all drains upon them? 
Or should they rely on a lender of last resort 
for meeting unforeseeable drains and those 
quite temporary requirements which, though 
anticipated, can induce a disruption of the 
orderly flow of funds? In commercial bank- 
ing, the policy is quite clear. Individual 
institutions are expected to maintain suffi- 
cient liquidity to meet the variations in 
flows which any demand deposit institution 


“may face. But unforeseeable drains, no mat- 


ter how short in duration, may be met by 
borrowing. Furthermore, though an indi- 
vidual bank may hold readily marketable 
assets, it may borrow to meet unusual loan 
demand or deposit withdrawal or conditions 
which result from exceptional circumstances. 
If banks had to rely only on buying and 
selling securities to adjust their position, we 
would have a very jerky money and capital 
market, and minor disturbances affecting 
banks would be amplified throughout the 
economy. 

Savings institutions face a less severe 
problem than demand deposit eee 
But even a savings bank or savings associa 
tion can run up against unusual Ae 

requirements, steeper than expected cyclical 
swings in loan or deposit patterns, or some 
purely temporary, accidental swing in its 
flow of funds. these institutions 
to meet these types of drains only with their 
own resources, we can affect their functions 
and the securities market in an unsatisfac- 
tory way. Relying on its own resources only, 
an institution might have a more variable 
lending pattern than is necessary, and con- 
certed frequent buying or selling of securi- 
ties by a large number of mutual savings 
banks or savings associations threatens the 
orderly course of our major securities mar- 
kets. Yet, there are some mutual sa 
banks with liquidity ratios only slightly 
smaller than the average for commercial 
banks. 

I think that the principles which have 
guided your industry are solidly based. In 
this changing world of ours, I suggest, how- 
ever, that you reconsider your flexibility and 
resiliency and the impact of your response 
to unusual circumstances on your lending 
or security portfolio practices. We all face 
the problem of flexibility along a number of 
fronts. You have shown excellent perform- 
ance in developing a variety of savings plans 
and in modernizing your operating proced- 
ures, 


As part of a continuing effort to make the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System equally 
fiexible and capable of fulfilling its role in 
the Nation's thrift and housing programs, I 
formed a task force. As I have already men- 
tioned, I invited two savings bank leaders as 
members and another as an observer to serve 
with this group. Morris D. Crawford, Jr.. 
John deLaittre, and Grover Ensley have par- 
ticipated in the series of meetings of the 
task force. They have worked with leaders 
from the savings and loan industry, and in 
the process we have all come to realize that 
both industries have many more similarities 
than differences. It is to the mutual interest 
of the two major thrift and home financing 
institutions to do all they can to strengthen 
their common ties. By making it possible 
for the two industries to discuss both differ- 
ences and common objectives, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board is meeting its basic 
responsibility, which is clearly to promote an 
increased flow of sayings into housing and 


home financing. 
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While the task force was meeting to sort 
out and offer solutions to the problems fac- 
ing the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, an- 
other group was also looking into the struc- 
ture and operations of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System. This group, as you know 
from the previous speaker, Dr. Shapiro, was 
the Commission on Money and Credit. 
Greater. flexibility in the management of all 
money and credit facilities runs through all 
the Commission's recommendations. They 
also stress programs for strengthening these 
facilities so as to match their greater flexi- 
bility. 

Specifically, the Commission recognizes 
that adequate provision should be made for 
additional liquidity to help mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations 
meet temporary or seasonal needs. The 
Commission therefore recommends, and I 
quote, “that membership in the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System be made more at- 
tractive for all eligible thrift institutions.” 

Recent legislation has translated that 
term attractive“ in two ways: First, and 
most important, effective January 2, the cost 

ot membership will be cut in half; and, two, 
by putting the election of directors of the 
11 Federal home loan banks on a new basis, 
greater representation of the interests of all 
members is achieved. Both provisions, it 
seems to me, are particularly advantageous 
to mutual savings banks. Reduction of the 
capital outlay for membership by half 
permits mutual savings banks to obtain 
membership by subscribing to the stock of 
their regional bank only one percent of the 
aggregate of the unpaid principal of its home 
mortgage loans. This saying benefits only 
those institutions which are members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, in 
this instance, mutual savings banks. Those 
who are members of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, specifically, 
Savings and loan associations, must repay 
future premiums to the Insurance Corpora- 
tion in an amount equal to what they would 
otherwise have been required to invest in 
Federal home loan bank stock. 

Having achieved, on our part, a more at- 
tractive basis for savings bank membership, 
the question remains as to whether savings 
banks will take up the offer. Obviously, 
only you can decide—as individual banks 
with individual problems and methods of 
Operations, and as a system of banks dedi- 
cated to thrift promotion. A number of say- 
ings banks have already made commitments 
to accept membership in the System. 

The research department of your na- 
tional association has completed and dis- 
tributed to you a study of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System that analyzes the basic 
question relating to savings bank member- 
ship in the System. Knowing of your desire 
to consider any proposal that has growth 
potentials for your industry or individual 
bank, I am certain that you will want to 
study this laudable effort of your research 
department. 

You have also received the latest edition 
of the booklet describing the System. Any 
questions you may have concerning mem- 
bership in the System are welcome. The 

-Federal Home Loan Bank Board in Wash- 
ington, and the presidents of the regional 
home loan banks stand ready to provide you 
with every assistance in reaching a decision 
as to membership. j 

In suggesting that you give serious con- 
sideration to membership in the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, I am not forget- 
ting your truly remarkable record for meet- 
ing both seasonal and emergency liquidity 
needs. Nor am I unmindful of that tough- 
minded self-sufficiency which is the hallmark 
of savings banking. You have, traditionally, 
relied on your own ement ability and 
flexibility of investments to meet these needs, 
whether tem „ local, seasonal, or as 
they relate to major economic disasters, 
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Savings and loans, on the other hand, with 
less diversity and less flexibility in their 
investment powers, have typically relied on 
borrowing—both to meet temporary or sea- 
sonal liquidity needs and also to expand, 
when advantageous, their mortgage lending. 

Over the years sayings banks have greatly 
improved their analysis of cash flows to 
meet daily liquidity needs and have main- 
tained secondary sources of liquidity to such 
a degree that, according to FDIC data, mu- 
tual savings banks at the end of 1960 had 
outstanding borrowing totaling but $3.6 mil- 
lion—this was less than one ten-thousandth 
of their deposit liability. 

Praiseworthy as all this is, is it worth it in 
terms of your basic function to promote 
savings? In other words, is it worth it to 
burden your investment portfolio with items 
that are there solely to meet emergency cash 
needs? Would it not be more advantageous 
to your depositors to reduce some of this 
burden by transferring some of your second- 
ary reserves into longer term, higher yielding 
securities—yields that could eventually be 
translated into higher interest rates to your 
depositors? 

Naturally, the cost of membership in a 
Federal home loan bank must be balanced 
against yields now earned on the assets you 
would have to sell to provide for member- 
ship costs. In computing your cost, may I 
suggest that you keep in mind the 294 per- 
cent now paid on home loan bank stock be- 
fore you arrive at your final cost. Alsd, if 
you use your membership to meet only emer- 
gencies that may occur very infrequently, 
then your membership costs are proportion- 
ately higher than if you were to avail your- 
self of borrowing privileges more frequently 
to provide a basis for great flexibility in your 
investments. 

The Board and task force are also giving 
very serious study to ways and means of 
better utilizing the credit mechanism of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System to proyide 
added secondary support to the liquidity of 
its members and to shape long-term ad- 
vances to legitimate expansion needs, so that 
less reliance for such needs be placed on 
savings growth alone. To the extent the 
System can serve a secondary mortgage mar- 
ket need, it will help promote a greater 
stability in the mortgage market and the 
cost of mortgage credit will decrease. Ex- 
actly what we can do, as I said, is under 
study, but with you being a part of our Sys- 
tem the possibility of a successful second- 
ary mortgage mechanism within our System 
will be greatly increased. And with in- 
creased competition for long-term invest- 
ment funds and savings, such a mec 
will be increasingly needed and helpful to the 
savings and loan industry and the savings 
bank system. 

There are some other points I trust you 
will consider as you weigh the advantages 
of membership for your individual bank. 
First, you retain your freedom of choice; 
you can terminate membership whenever it 
appears to have lost Its value. Second, your 
reporting and examination requirements re- 
main about the same as now. Third, your 
present liquidity is above the normal require- 
ment of the Home Loan Bank System. 
Fourth, initial subscription may be paid for 
on an installment basis over a 1-year period, 
Fifth, once a member, a mutual savings bank 
can obtain credit to meet liquidity needs 
within 24 hours. Finally, we consider the 
System completely adequate to meet the 
liquidity needs of the members. These re- 
sources include the capital stock, the re- 
tained earnings, members’ deposits, con- 
solidated obligations, and the authorization 
to the treasury to purchase up to $1 billion 
of consolidated obligations in times of ex- 
treme need. 

Two years ago, a trustee of a mutual sav- 

bank and an outs economist 
discussed at this midyear meeting an effec- 
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tive investment policy for savings banks. 
He said, and I refer to Prof. Roger Murray, 
that savings banks should “cultivate the 
willingess to borrow” and suggested that 
borrowing is a better way than the tradi- 
tional bond investments to provide a sec- 
ondary reserve for contingencies that can- 
not be offset or foreseen. 

The term “magic five’ is so painful to 
savings bankers that I hesitate to mention 
it; but I must do so in order to indicate 
what could have been avoided if savings 
banks had had access to a reliable source of 
credit to meet a most difficult, but tempor- 
ary, withdrawal experience. 

Dr, Murray was advocating borrowing as 
one way of building the best possible earn- 
ing power for your banks over a period of 
years. I endorse his advocacy. As you are 
well aware, net deposit gains in mutual 
savings banks move downward as business 


-activity and yields on alternative invest- 


ments move upward. Savers seek not only 
safety and availability; they are sensitive 
to interest, rates, and some of them shift 
their savings frequently in response to 
changing yields. 

Thus, during periods of rising market in- 
terest rates, savings banks—one of the prin- 
cipal sources of mortgage loans—face a di- 
minished cash flow. Access to a reliable 
source of credit would permit mutual savings 
banks to take advantage of the more favor- 
able rates. I should add, in fairness, that 
this privilege is subject to limitations of 
national fiscal and monetary policy. Con- 
formance by the system to monetary and 
fiscal policy does not mean a complete cur- 
tallment of the credit facility; it merely 
means that the facility must adjust to chang- 
ing economic tides. Credit would be more 
costly in periods of tight money and less 
costly in periods of easy money and collat- 
eral terms associated with credits may also 
vary over the cycle. 

Another reason for membership is reflected 
in your own efforts in drafting a bill to grant 
Federal charters for mutual savings banks. 
The bill names the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board as the chartering and supervising 
agency. We can look at the recent history 
of your industry and find considerable justi- 
fication for this program. Despite the fine 
record amassed by mutual savings banks in 
serving the public and the economy, your 
growth in recent years has been substantially 
less than that of many other financial insti- 
tutions. A number of reasons can be ad- 
vanced for the slower growth of mutual sav- 
ings banks, but most of them can be con- 
cisely summarized in the statement that you 
are an isolated group. cone 

As I mentioned before, each mutual say- 
ings bank is regarded as an autonomous, 
self-sufficient organization. To a large ex- 
tent you are concentrated in a narrow band 
along the eastern seaboard, but without suf- 
ficient concentration in any one State to gen- 
erate the type of interest in your problems 
which other financial institutions enjoy, The 
record clearly shows that in many cases your 
branching powers have been much more lim- 
ited than those of competing types of finan- 
cial organizations. Furthermore, outside this 
area of concentration, many States do not 
provide statutory authority for mutual sav- 
ings banks. The market, therefore, has 
moved away from the locations traditionally 
occupied by mutual savings banks. 

As a consequence of this pattern of de- 
velopment, your growth has been arbitrarily 
restrained, and you cannot expand into many 
areas where the services of a mutual savings 
bank, with its broad investment powers, 
could aid in the development of the economy. 

I should like to quote a recommendation 
from the Commission on Money and Credit: 

“At present commercial banks and savings 
and loan associations may obtain Federal 
charters. Since only 17 States now provide 
for the establishment of savings banks, it 18 
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not possible to establish savings banks in 
two-thirds of our States. Federal charters 
for savings banks would permit operation in 
any State, and this would stimulate com- 
petition and enterprise among financial in- 
stitutions, improve the banking facilities in 
some communities, and perhaps encourage 
greater conventional mortgage lending ac- 
tivity in all areas.” 

I think the intent of the Commission on 
Money and Credit is clearly evident from 
their own statement. The Commission also 
recommended broader branching authority 
for thrift institutions. We at the Board 
endorse the principles enunciated in their 
position, but you should not overlook the 
tact that if mutual savings banks were to 
increase in number and were to receive the 
type of treatment accorded other federally 
chartered institutions, a yardstick would be 
developed which those of you who are State 
chartered could employ in obtaining reason- 
able recognition of the tools which you need 
in a changing competitive world. 

One way for you to advance the Federal 


charter program is to join the Federal Home 


Loan Bank System. By so doing, you clearly 
indicate the fact that you wish to support 
an agency which is designed and dedicated to 
maintaining flexibility and soundness in the 
Savings mechanism of this country. I think 
the Federal charter bill would receive more 
sympathetic consideration from Congress if 
your willingness to participate with others 
in a common pool of liquidity and in a com- 
mon set of principles were clearly evident. 
Without giving up your present status as 
State-chartered institutions, I think you 
could enjoy many important indirect bene- 
fits from the Federal chartering program. 

The problems I have discussed with you 
about the membership of mutual savings 
banks in the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem are only one aspect of the many issues 
confronting the Board today. I know my 
colleagues would join me in saying that we 
at the Board are concerned with improving 
our credit mechanism, our supervision tech- 
niques, and the economic analysis necessary 
for developing policy as conditions in the 
economy, the housing market, and the capi- 
tal markets change over time. In this pioc- 
ess, we are not seeking to aggrandize our 
agency or to intrude upon time-honored ar- 
Tangements in our society. There is a dual 
system in banking and savings associations. 
We can sce no objection to a dual system for 
Mutual savings banks. My aim in urging 
your membership reflects our general con- 
cern with the strengthening of our financial 
Mechanism generally and giving it the flexi- 
bility that the Commission on Money and 
Credit and others have urged 60 cogently. 

Let me assure you, however, whether you 
join the bank system or not, we shall main- 
tain a vital interest in your progress and 
development, We want you, in turn, increas- 
ingly to become interested in our problems 
and our operation and we solicit your con- 
structive help and friendship. 

As I said when I started, “It’s nice to be 
home again.” I only want to reciprocate your 
welcome. Just come home.” 


Labor Irresponsibility Hurts the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News reminds us of the serious damage 
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ta the Nation from labor’s irresponsible 
actions as exemplified by the strikes and 
walkouts at our military establishments 
and missile bases and the current stop- 
page of west coast shipping which is 
actually causing the people of our 50th 
State to face shortages of food and other 
necessities. How long, Mr. Speaker, will 
the Congress and the people of the 
United States tolerate this ruthless dic- 
tation by power-hungry labor bosses? 
How can we, as a Nation, maintain a 
position of world leadership when we 
cannot face a few despots who run some 
of the labor unions? The answer is sim- 
ple, we cannot. There is only one an- 
swer to this problem and that is to make 
labor subject to the same rules of the 
game followed by all the rest of us in 
this free society. In the national inter- 
est labor unions should be subject to 
antitrust law to curb the abuse of power. 
My bill, H.R. 8407, would accomplish this 
purpose and I hope this Congress will 
take the initiative and bring this legisla- 
tion to the floor for discussion and vote. 
The editorial follows: 
LABOR IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Testimony by Air Force Maj. Gen, W. T. 
Thurmond to the House Appropriations 
Committee substantiates the charge that 
labor unions seriously and irresponsibly are 
delaying vital U.S. missile and space pro- 
grams, and proves again the need for strong 
legislation to prevent such delay. 

In his testimony, General Thurmond re- 
vealed that the rate of man-days lost as 
a result of labor quarrels in mid-March was 
430 percent higher than during the last 8 
months of 1961. 

General Thurmond’s testimony sharply 
contradicted Labor Secretary Goldberg's 
rosy statement last week to the effect that 
the labor situation was much better at 
missile sites this year than it was a year 
ago. Secretary Goldberg, however, gave no 
figures to back up his claim. 

The data cited by General Thurmond 
showed that, during the first 2½ months 
of 1962, there were 7,500 man-days lost in 
45 strikes. In the last 8 months of 1961, 
there had been 5,580 man-days lost. 

Last week, Senator JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, made charges similar 
to those leveled by the Air Force. A report 
of McCLEeLLAN’s Senate Investigations Sub- 
committee said that U.S. missile and space 
programs have been “Intolerably delayed“ 
by union members and local Officers who 
put profit and greed ahead of national 
safety. 

The subcommittee’s report said that in 
the past 414 years, there have been 325 
work stoppages at 19 sites with a loss of 
162,872 man-days of work. It cited several 
“outrageous” cases of overtime pay—one in 
which ditchdiggers received as much as $287 
a week—and explained that many workers 
used strikes, 5 owns, featherbedding and 
loafing tactics to collect millions of dollars 
in such overtime pay. This, the subcom- 
mittee report said, was a brazen gouge of 
the U.S, taxpayer.” 

If the United States is indeed behind the 
Soviets in some aspects of missile and space 
development, much of the blame must be 
Placed at the feet of labor. 

Our survival in the struggle with com- 
munism could well depend upon the speed 
with which these programs are developed. 
To permit irresponsible labor practices to 
halt or delay progress is suicide. 

Senator MCCLELLAN has proposed legisla- 
tion to deal with the problem by prohibiting 
strikes at defense establishments and mis- 
sile bases vital for the Nation's security. 
His proposals are not only reasonable, but 
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their adoption by Congress is essential. 
Without them, the President's pledges to 
keep the United States ahead of the Soviets 
in missile and space development—as well 
as Secretary Goldberg’s false reassurances— 
are self-defeating, 


Perspective on the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ANFUS0O. Mr. Speaker, as each 
week brings forth more news concerning 
preparations for the U.S. lunar venture, 
I feel that it is in order to remind our- 
selves of the real aims of our space pro- 
grams. The Moon, of course, is impor- 
tant, but its importance is primarily that 
of one goal out of many, not an ultimate. 
For example, concurrent projects in all 
fields of research and development may 
prove to be equally vital, and they must 
be given great encouragement. Then, 
too, we must begin to prepare for post- 
lunar developments: expeditions else- 
where, of course; the altered legal prob- 
lems; requirements for prolonged space 
environment and even space coloniza- 
tion; intricate analyses of new materials, 
metals, perhaps even of new forms of in- 
telligence, to mention but a few. 

Mr. J. D. Williams, of the Rand Corp., 
puts the subject of the Moon program in 
its proper perspective, and I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp his remarks delivered 
recently at a Princeton conference. 
Amusing and highly perceptive, his ap- 
proach will be of great interest to this 


The address is as follows: 
ANYONE FOR THE Moon? 


(J. D. Williams, the Rand Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) 


The United States will outfit an expedition 
to the Moon, the President announces. 
Hopefully, man’s first. The few who act as 
though they hear the man seem astonished 
that one with power, brains, and devotion to 
human well-being can have such a notion, 
for they could compile a yard-long list of 
problems without raising their eyes to the 
heavens. Even our intellectual are non- 
plussed, for once, and given to wistful 
glances at the money. 

I shall sketch the thesis that an expedition 
to the Moon ts a fairly good idea, in a day 
when good ideas are elusive. Of course, as a 
goal, a three-man party to the Moon is short- 
term and on-the-cheap compared to, say, a 
1,000-man expedition to Mars, or better, a re- 
connaissance In force to Proxima Centauri. 
Therefore the reader should be aware that 
I regard the lunar expedition as a Kitty 
Hawk-class affair, but a harbinger of pro- 
found events. 

About the cost— estimates of the cost of 
a voyage to the Moon range from $10 bil- 
lion to $40 billion. Since I would advocate 
the mission at either price, I may as well 
accept the apparent burden of the $40 bil- 
lion. Parts of the argument would improve 
it the price tag were $400 Dillion. 

Most of us have simple notions a aga 
expenditures for such projects—no 
parage, for none are more simple than mine. 
For instance, to some this project is like a 
scheme to put $40 billion in orbit; and 80 
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much bullion would require a 36,000-ton 
spaceship, Moreover, they do not expect the 
ship to come back, though this is an es- 
sential feature of the plan. But one may 
argue that the ship is more likely to contain 
36 tons of aluminum than 36,000 tons of 
gold so if we can get it at wholesale, the 
irreplaceable treasure aboard will be worth 
about $10,000—which we expect to recover. 
At the risk of heart failure among econo- 
mists, my friends, I ask; Which of these 
simple views is nearer reality? 

I need a long aside here on taxation and 
its role, but there Is not time for it. How- 
ever, I note that most of us know just 
enough to wince when taxes rise, and to 
smile when they do not. This is the eco- 
nomic equivalent of Pavlov’s dog. The 
economists have not instructed us how to 
think about it more usefully, I suppose be- 
cause they know too much. Being free of 
that burden, I would enjoy developing the 
theme that it is reasonable to smile more 
often than we do when taxes rise, and to 
frown more often than we do when they do 
not. 

Let us suppose the lunar project runs 10 
years at an annual rate of $4 billion. Since 
the national income is $400 billion, it could 
be funded by a penny tax on each income 
dollar. Net receipts of the Federal Govern- 
ment exceed $90 billion, so $4 billion is not 
a drastic change. 

If the fund were disbursed in bills soaked 
in molasses, licking the fingers would quickly 
become a national trait. A lot of people 
would handle these bills, because the prin- 
cipal use of money Is to pay people, and we 
do not pay individuals very much. Money 
would flash out from the Treasury to a few 
prime contractors, then to hundreds of sub- 
contractors, then to thousands of vendors. 
An organization touched by the flash would 
have perhaps 100, or perhaps 100,000, 
workers, the income producers for a three- 
times crowd, the families. The fam- 
ilies would immediately disburse most of the 
income to their creditors—the grocers, the 
mortgage holders, the automobile dealers, 
and the doctors; who would say, Thanks.“ 
or “Thank heavens” and send it to their 
creditors, 

This is a tremendous activity if money 
changes hands very often. For instance, if 
the Treasury disburses only to six creditors 
on the Ist payday, each of them to six new 
faces on the 2d payday, and so on, there will 
be 60 million payees on the 10th payday— 
every family in America could be repre- 
sented, though that ts not likely. Money 
does in fact change hands often, so the dif- 
fusion of these marked bills through the 
country is very fast. We can get a clue to 
the speed by comparing bank clearings for 
a year with demand deposits—our checking 
accounts: the ratio is about 20 to 1. The 
number of times money really changes 
handa may be less than this, because bank 
clearings include some obscure financial 
rites, but the notion that money changes 
hands often should not offend the intultion 
of those paid twice a month, one clean jump 
ahead of the bailiff. 

So the Government collects money for the 
Moon and shoots it out through the economy 
in marked bills. A few months later they 
are in the hands of millions. Including 
mine, I hope, and I will give it to Sears, say. 
What has happened? If nothing, it would 
have been neater to give it to Sears in the 
first place. 

If we are looking for dramatic events, we 
see that nothing has happened. There is no 
solid gold spaceship about to blow up, nor 
any other way that our wealth is streaming 
off into the void. It is not a feasible way 
for the Nation to go broke. The important 
effects are subtle and indirect, small and 
numerous. Some are transitory, other 
cumulative; some are desirable, others not. 
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I cannot discuss them all, for lack of time 
and because I do not perceive and under- 
stand them all, but, generally, those I see 
appear compatible with the kind of world— 
not the Moon—I think I would like to live 
in; which is why I favor the project. 

An expedition to the Moon is not a stunt, 
such as going over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 
To do it in style implies the prior occurrence 
of a great intellectual achievement; gaps in 
knowledge in a thousand fields—practically 
all you can name from algebra to zymology— 
have been filled, and enough of the whole 
has been focused on the expedition to get it 
off the ground. The knowledge and focusing 
are quite imperfect, and so is the expedition, 
but it is quite a thing for the least preco- 
cious of animals to have done. It implies a 
powerful, effective, and broad social organi- 
zation, 

This was the meaning of sputnik. ‘The 
peoples who have more modest societies 
would have been impressed if that ship had 
borne an American flag, but they were 
shocked that it was Russian; for here was 
clear proof that there really is behind the 
Iron Curtain a social organization capable 
of great feats; and not just grubby ones. 
The shock was less for us, because we have 
had such an organization for some time; 
moreover, our intellectual basket cases 
thought it a cheap stunt. Other peoples 
may reason; The Russians do remarkable 
things after 40 years, so doubtiess we can 
too; but perhaps we must use the Russian 
system. Thus one benefit of superior per- 
formance is prestige. This is a civilized 
way to influence men's minds. It is a real, 
directional force, although, like gravity, you 
cannot touch it. 

The money could be spent on more ob- 
viously practical projects: to build B-52 
bombers, or nuclear submarines, or high- 
Ways, or dams, or schools, or hospitals, or 
to support commodity prices. These pro- 
jects differ, among themselves and from the 
lunar project, in more ways than one. 
One distinction is that we know how to do 
them. They. may be necessary, or useful, 
or desirable, but they no longer pose serious 
intellectual challenges. The lunar project 
excels in this, for it has a strong element 
of research. Because it so excels, its ultimate 
consequences are likely to exceed the others 
in practical utility, 

It we want a great flood of specified things 
such as safety pins and refrigerators and 
bridges, we invest in steel plants. Similarly, 
if we want a great flood of new things, we 
invest in research. It is easier to absorb 
this fact whole than in detail, for research, 
like a steel plant, does not satisfy our im- 
Mediate needs. As a rolling mill may frus- 
trate one who wants a safety pin, a research 
activity may baffle one who wants anything. 
He will be revolted by seemingly pointless 
endeavor for which he has no more affinity 
than for eating beetles. He will be appalled 
by the failure rate, for the breakage of ideas 
in research is high—and necessary, because 
ideas, good and bad, are look-alikes at birth, 
and the bad outnumber the good. Because 
the good idea that survives is valuable, 
knowledge is a superlative high-risk, high- 
gain investment. While it is difficult to 
assess explicity the economic gains of knowl- 
edge, scattered efforts to do so indicate they 
range, roughly, from half to twice the orig- 
inal investment, annually, 

Funds for a difficult project funnel though 
research facilities to an unusual degree be- 
fore they spread to the economy generally. 
Research facilities are thus stressed, and 
respond with changes in pace, emphasis, and 
growth. The market mechanism begins to 
work: The facilities bid for the talented, 
strays are collected, and, because of inter- 
est, excitement, and increased salaries, the 
sources of talent are affected. However, the 
Incubation period is long: typically, 7 years 
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of college and graduate work for those whom 
the schools have given the fundamentals 
with which to begin—respect for intellectual 
effort and some competence in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic: Therefore the stress 
must be long. We should seek and welcome 
stresses that induce intellectual develop- 
ment. 

It is easy to miss this entire point, if be- 
mused by the thought that it is silly for 
organizations operating with public funds 
to bid up the price for the talented and so 
increase the cost of the services the Govern- 
ment already enjoys. But this is the heart 
mechanism of the free enterprise system, 
here operating to increase the highly trained, 
which is not so silly. We can afford the cost 
increases, but we cannot afford to be con- 
fused about the benefit. 

I claim that the lunar project is a deep 
stimulus to knowledge, which is the best 
compound interest investment we know 
for economic growth. That is a sufficient 
reason to support the project. And as the 
Senator once said to a too-helpful friend 
of mine, "Young man, one good reason is 
enough.“ However, like my friend but lack- 
ing the Senator’s guidance, I have an itch 
to go deeper, for I think there is something 
more profound than economic growth hid- 
den here. It remains to be seen whether 
I can probe it without butchering it. 

Our times are notable for raging tides of 
humanity, of expectations, and of tech- 
nology. These forces may not tear apart 
civilization, given enough miracles. The 
pragmatic approach to miracles is knowl- 
edge. 

I touched on the topic of prestige. The 
counterpart of prestige abroad is pride at 
home.. Pride in the project can be shared 
by the most diverse: the Republican, the 
Catholic, the patriot, the cabdriver, the 
mathematician, the conscientious objector. 
the schoolboy, and the guest at Alcatraz. It 
offends the principles and mores of almost 
noone. It might do more. 

Man's unique quest for meaning and pur- 
pose of life has led him to a desolate re- 
gion, The supernatural pillars of classica! 
religions are crumbling, which seems to 
jeopardize the superstructures of ethics; so 
as man loses his old visions, his guides to be- 
havior fade. The secular faith of the patriot, 
God-fearing or not, shrinks as the world 
shrinks. As the absolutes of church and 
State are thus compromised, man feels 
malaise. I wonder whether he can, in these 
circumstances, make do with some faith in 
himself. His knowledge and power would be 
envied by most of the gods he has bowed to. 
If he assumed forthright responsibility for 
his life and world, commensurate with his 
growing knowledge and power, he might con- 
struct a salubrious environment, with an 
amiable philosophic base. He might cope 
with famine, pestilence, and war; with fear 
of God, devil, or man; with poverty of goods 
or thoughts; with slavery of body or mind. 
He might explore and contemplate the uni- 
verse, and discover some profound meanings 
not now in sight. He might improve his 
mind—literally—to do all this better. Of 
course he might fail in some or all, for 
while he has the conventional attributes of 
the gods he certainly lacks experience in the 
role. 

The deliberate pursuit of intellectual ex- 
cellence, of knowledge, understanding, and 
wisdom, emphasizes the characteristic of 
man that I think would stand out to a 
visitor from abroad—Proxima Centauri, 
say—te., his ability to learn. He learned as 
an individual. Then he learned to share 
knowledge with his physical group; then to 
draw on the intellectual capital of past gen- 
erations; then to share with his contempo- 
rary group. And all future generations may 
draw on him. While his personal prowess as 
a thinker is outstanding, this cumulative 
power of thought of the species is a fantastic 
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event. To find another of this rank, we may 
have to go to the appearance of life on the 
planet, 

This development provides a practical 
realization of the quest for immortality. The 
modern student who learns the meaning of 
language; of zero, one, and the other in- 
tegers; of Archimedes’ principle and New- 
ton's laws; and so on, ad infinitum, gives 
testimony that the men who created these 
things still live. As the intellectual heirs of 
the past, it seems fitting that we regard it 
as high moral purpose to contribute some 
thoughts to the future. Surely a thought is 
more spiritual than a gene. y 

It can be argued with force that the lunar 
project is not likely to produce the benefits 
I seek. It could fail for subtle reasons, but 
its conspicuous weakness is that it is not 
really ambitious. While it will doubtless 
turn out to be distressingly difficult, the 
prognosis is that the mission will in fact be 
accomplished, perhaps in nearer to 5 than to 
10 years, and perhaps by the Russians before 
the Americans—someone has remarked that 
we may have to fight our way to the Moon. 
Now, goals must be in front, not in back; 
and this one will soon be in back. There it 
cannot provide the long stress needed to 
develop our intellectual resources. If it is 
put in back by the Russians, we will be 
frustrated as well as goalless. On the other 
hand, if the goal were more ambitious, say 
to explore the solar system, or beyond, our 
activities in the next decade would be little 
affected, but our attitudes would be greatly 
affected. We would not run out of goals. 
And we would not be shattered if the Rus- 
slans beat us on the first short leg. More- 
over, we would be less likely to be beaten on 
the next leg. 

Thus the lunar project looks anemic. But 
it is at least compatible with grander views. 
It is stimulating, benign, and large enough 
to be noticed amongst the competition—the 
world series seems to be the event of broad- 
est interest now. Whatever else we do for 
our mutual benefit and for posterity, I be- 
lieve the lunar project should surely be in- 
cluded. 


Fifty Years of Child Health Services in 
A Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct pleasure for me to join in sa- 
luting the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on its 50th anniversary. I am 
happy to commend the staff and em- 
Ployees of this bureau for the fine serv- 
ices which they have rendered for the 
care of the Nation’s children over the 
past half century. 

At this time, I should also like to 
extend my heartiest congratulations to 
the board of health of my own State, 
Louisiana, for its first 50 years of pro- 
viding a statewide health program for 
our children. The fact is, Mr. Speaker, 
that Louisiana was the Nation's pioneer 
in this field; it was in January, 1912— 
some 3 months prior to the formation 
of the U.S. Children's Bureau—that 
the first statewide health program for 
children was begun by my State. 
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This bureau of child hygiene was or- 
ganized under the Louisiana State 
Board of Health, which, incidentally, is 
the oldest State board of health in our 
country, having been in continuous 
operation since 1855. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I should like to cite some of the pertinent 
facts about the successful statewide 
health program for children in Louisi- 
ana. Dr. William J. Rein, Louisiana’s 
splendid State health officer, has pro- 
vided pertinent information on the or- 
ganization and progress of the State's 
child health program which I am pleased 
to pass on to you. 

The information follows: 
Firty Trans OF CHILD HEALTH SERVICES IN 

LOUISIANA 


Fifty years ago Louisiana set up the Na- 
tion’s first statewide health program for 
children. In 1911, Miss Agnes Morris, versa- 
tile Louisiana schoolteacher, was employed 
by Dr. Oscar Dowling, State health officer 
of Louisiana, to head its proposed Bureau of 
Child Hygiene. The bureau began its work 
in January 1912, predating the establishment 
of the U.S. Children’s Bureau by a few 
months. 

Working through the early parish health 
organizations, Miss Morris and her staff were 
concerned with maternal and infant hy- 
giene, dental hygiene, school hygiene, in- 
struction of midwives, registration of births, 
and general health education. 

As early as 1915, schoolchildren were re- 
ceiving physical examinations from Louisi- 
ana's “visiting nurses.” 

State programs for children received their 
first outside financial assistance from funds 
allocated to the Children’s Bureau, then in 
the Department of Labor, under the Ma- 
ternity and Infancy Act of 1921. 

During the depression years, child health 
programs in Louisiana and many other 
States were severely curtailed. 

Today the health departments of Louisiana 
and other States and territories are engaged 
in far-reaching child health programs. Aided 
by funds authorized under the Social Se- 
cruity Act of 1935, the Louisiana State 
Board of Health's maternal and child health 
programs gained momentum and activities 
in school and dental health and crippled 
children services were begun. 

Today maternal and child health workers 
are entrusted with the developing and un- 
proving of community services for children. 
Prenatal medical and nursing care, health 
supervision of infants and preschool chil- 
dren, medical examinations as well as im- 
munization are among the health services 
offered by the State board of health through 
the parish health units located in all 64 
parishes. 

“Pierre the Pelican," author of a series of 
mental health pamphlets, is well known to 
thousands of Louisianians. His messages 
are distributed by the board to parents be- 
fore and after the arrival of their new babies. 

Another activity of the Louisiana State 
Board of Health in its provision of services 
to children is the crippled children program. 
This p was legally initiated by Act 54 
of the 1936 Louisiana Legislature. That act 
designated the State board of health as the 
agency to develop and plan for the operation 
of services for crippled children in accord- 
ance with title V of the national Social 
Security Act of 1935. 

The board put such a plan into operation 
during 1939, providing for casefinding. treat- 
ment and necessary followup for children 
crippled or suffering from conditions which 
might lead to crippling. The program has 
continued with an ever-upward trend in 
amount and quality of services. The serv- 
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ices provide that any child under 21 years 
of age, suspected of having a condition treat- 
able in this may be referred for 
an initial medical evaluation and recom- 
mendations, but treatment may be provided 
only for specified conditions and for those 
individuals who are indigent or medically 
indigent. Initially the conditions eligible 
for treatment were restricted to orthopedic 
handicaps, such as tuberculosis of the bone, 
poliomyelitis, rickets, muscular dystrophy, 
cerebral palsy, congenital malformations, 
arthritis, and so forth. These haye been 
expanded to include rheumatic fever, rheu- 
matic and congenital heart disease, cleft- 
lip and cleft-palate with related orthodon- 
ture, prosthodonture, and operative dentis- 
try, other conditions requiring plastic sur- 
gery, and hearing impairments, 

During the last year the program has con- 
tinued operating eight district offices, locat- 
ed throughout the State as follows: Alex- 
andria, Amite, Baton Rouge, Lafayette, Lake 
Charles, Monroe, New Orleans, and Shreve- 
port. Each of these operated outpatient 
clinics serving the children referred from the 
several parishes comprising the district. 
Local private physicians, orthopedists, pedi- 
atricians, plastic surgeons, cardiologists, and 
pediatric cardiologists provide the required 
professional services. These individuals re- 
ceive only a small honorarium as recom 
for their great contributions of time and 
effort to the care of the handicapped chil- 
dren. 

During 1961, 8,413 children visited these 
clinics for a total of 22,187 visits. Of this 
number, approximately 1,000 were hospital- 
ized for medical or surgical treatment for a 
total of 25,284 hospital days. This number 
of children represents a relatively small per- 
cent of the total number of handicapped 
children in the State because of the limited 
number of conditions which are eligible for 
treatment in this program. In addition, 
others who are handicapped are cared for 
privately by charity hospitals, other State 
agencies, and to some extent by voluntary 

tions. In any event, no crippled 
child in Louisiana, that is, one with a con- 
dition which is treatable in the State board 
of health crippled children program, need 
go without treatment because the program 
stands ready to provide the very finest diag- 
nostic services for any child and treatment 
for those who need financial assistance. 


Staffing Committees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert the following excellent 
2 from the Boston Herald of 

p $ 


STAFFING COMMITTEES 


It has been said that a congressional com- 
mittee is as good or as bad as its professional 
staff. 

Back in 1946 the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress tried to take com- 
mittee staffs out of politics. 

They should be appointed,” it ssid, with- 
out regard to political affiliation and only 
persons whose qualifications are approved by 
the director of con mal personnel 
should be eligible for appointment by the 
committee. The staff members should be 
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considered permanent employees of the Con- 
gress and should not be dismissed for polit- 
ical reasons.“ 

But in the 16 years since the committee's 
report Congress has made little progress to- 
ward that ideal. A few committees, like the 
House Foreign Affairs and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committees, have genuinely non- 
partisan staffs. But the great majority do 
not. Most staff people are appointed by and 
are answerable to the committee majority. 
They last as long as the majority holds 
power. 

Lately a number of Republican Congress- 
men have become so incensed at this situa- 
tion that they have sought to remedy it by 
claiming staff appointments for the mi- 
nority. 

Pointing out that. the imbalance in com- 
mittee staffs in the House now averages 14 
for Democrats to 1 for Republicans, Repre- 
sentative ScHWENGEL has introduced a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 570) which would give to the 
minority members of any committee the 
right, upon demand, to name 40 percent of 
the professional and clerical staff members. 
Similar bills have been introduced by other 
Republican Congressmen. 

Representative SCHWENGEL and his friends 
have a point. If committee personnel is 
golng to be appointed on a partisan basis, 
then the minority should have a propor- 
tionate share of the appointments. In a 
two-party system it is just as important to 
have the minority well informed as the 
majority. 

But is this really the best solution? 
Would not both parties be better served if 
the committees went back to the 1946 plan 
of naming all or most staff members on a 
purely nonpartisan basis. A 60-40 split is 
admittedly better than a 90-10 split. But 
why split at all? Why not move in the di- 
rection of complete professionalization of the 
professional staffs? 

If the minority members would put up a 
strong fight for that, they would have the 
whole country behind them. 


Annual Governor’s Prayer Breakfast 
Speech by John A. Volpe, Governor of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read a very fine speech by Gov. John A. 
Volpe, of Massachusetts. It was deliv- 
ered on the occasion of the second an- 
nual Governor's prayer breakfast, an 
event which Governor Volpe inaugurated 
when he became the chief executive of 
Massachusetts. 

One of the very real and extremely 
serious tasks facing the people of Mas- 
sachusetts is the cleanup of past corrup- 
tion in State government which Gover- 
nor Volpe has undertaken. In this 
speech, the Governor outlines the re- 
sponsibility of the people in the mainte- 
nance of high moral standards in public 
office. His ideas are so universally ap- 
plicable that I feel everyone can bene- 
fit from their value. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under the 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include Governor Volpe's remarks. 
The speech follows: 

SECOND ANNUAL GOVERNOR'S PRAYER BREAK- 
FAST, PARKER HOUSE, Boston, Mass. MARCH 
22, 1962 
My friends, this is the second annual Gov- 

ernors prayer breakfast, which we were 

privileged to inaugurate last year. This 
year, at the request of a group of 

U.S. Senators, Governors of the various 

States were asked to send prayers from 

occasions such as this to President John F. 

Kennedy to indicate that all over our broad 

land the Governors and the peoples of the 

various States are praying for God’s direc- 
tion in the affairs of this Nation and for the 
leaders of our country. 

A few days ago I forwarded my prayer as 
Governor of Massachusetts to our President. 

It would be, I think, fitting to quote today 
from that prayer. It was as follows: 

“Dear God, we know that without Your 
help in our human affairs we will stumble 
and fall. In the days of our youth we ded- 
leated our Nation and ourselves to Your 
way; we committed ourselves to truth and 
justice for all men. But Your way has been 
spurned by evil forces of the world, endan- 
gering all mankind. 

“We beg Your protection of our Nation 
and our President in these times of peril. 
Give him wisdom and strengthen him so 
that he may guide this land safely on its 
course. Safeguard our peace and our de- 
mocracy and deepen our faith so that we 
may never be blinded to the spiritual princi- 
ples from which we sprang. 

“Help us to remember we are a nation 
founded under Your divine providence. 
Keep us safely in your hands, Amen.” 

In sending that prayer to the President, 
I had in mind, of course, the peace of the 
world, but I also had in mind divine guid- 
ance of our Government right here in this 
country and that is something that we all 
can do something about at every level here 
in America. We can do something about our 
local government, our county government, 
our State government, and the big challenge 
presented by government today is not only 
the challenge of doing a good job, it is a 
moral challenge. 

We must be committed to truth and justice 
for all men, to integrity that spurns evil 
forces, to the principle that we must never 
be blinded to the spiritual sources from 
which we sprang. 

In these troubled times we need brilliant 
minds, we neéd experts in many fields, but 
even more, we need men of unquestioned 
integrity. 

In our early days such men answered the 
call of service—Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Adams, and many others and it 
was that way through the days of our great 
emancipator, Abraham Lincoln. 

But of late years there has seemed to be a 
growing disinclination on the part of many 
fine Americans to go into public service. 

Sometimes this grew out of economic 
reasons, going into government frequently 
means a loss of some portion of one’s normal 
earning power, and yet such a loss, such a 
seeming disadvantage Is often far outweighed 
by the many advantages that an individual 
will receive by an honest dedication to pub- 
lic service. 

There are true rewards usually based on 
inner satisfaction in taking part in the work 
of government, although there are no re- 
wards of money, and frequently not of fame. 

But helping to shape the character and 
the progress of government, from the lowli- 
est civil servant on up to the President of 
the United States, is a rewarding endeavor 
in public trust. 

A Christian holding public office or a 
government position must devote himself to 
strengthening the belief of the all in the 
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efficiency and honesty of free democratic 
government. The public welfare must be 
put above personal gain. We should not go 
into government to do well for ourselves but 
to do good for others. 

In these troubled times we hear much of 
corruption in high places. If that exists 
there will be cynicism among our people. 

For in our country one is virtually as bad 
as the other. If there is corruption and peo- 
ple are cynical. people will begin to look 
upon all government as corrupt, will begin 
to think of democracy as a farce, will lose 
faith in democratic leadership. 

We do not want either the corruption or 
the cynicism. When there is corruption the 
cynicism can only be avoided by vigorous 
action to stamp out the corruption. And 
that my friends, is the duty of all of us who 
love our country and value our democratic 
way of life. 

And remember, no individual in the United 
States can hold himself aloof from our 
Government. We are all deeply involved 
in it and affected by its processes whether 
we realize it or not. If you are an employer 
or an employee, get a ticket for parking or 
speeding, fill out an income tax blank, you 
are involved with government. Every time 
you see policemen or firemen in operation, 
or see a school, you are watching govern- 
ment in action. 

In fact, I cannot think of any human 
activity in our modern society where the 
impact of government is not felt. 

So government is a part of every living 
human being and governments are insti- 
tuted In these modern days to secure to 
us all the rights given us by our good Lord. 

As a result in a nation such as ours 
which is founded on the recognition of 
man's Godgiven rights and his eternal re- 
lationship to his Creator, apathy and in- 
difference to government on the part of an 
Individual is inexcusable., 

Far too many people are afflicted with in- 
difference or are merely critical of govern- 
ment. Actually they should make every 
effort to support it, to participate in it even 
if the participation is only to the extent 
of voting at every opportunity. Of course, 
the voting should be done with knowledge 
of the issues and personalities involved, and 
it is the good citizen’s duty to familiarize 
himself with both, then he votes intelll- 
gently and with the desire to help his gov- 
ernment and his country by his active 
participation in public affairs. 

This old world of ours, this great country 
of ours, will never be any more than we 
are individually, If it is in bad shape it is 
because too many of us are not doing our 
duty. 

Unfortunately, there are many people who 
do not know what they are for, they do 
know more or less vaguely what they are 
against. It is not enough to just be against, 
for instance, communism, and for, for 
instance, good government. We have all 
got to be more positive than that; we have 
got to be against all things that are in- 
sidious to our Government and our Christian 
way of life. We have got to be for those 
things and forces that stand for betterment 
and improvement and the best that can 
be achieved in the moral and the religious 
concepts on which our Nation was founded. 

A steady trend away from morality in our 
personal lives and in government will ulti- 
mately bring about the collapse of our Na- 
tion from within. More than from any force 
from without. 

Lax social and personal morality, a tend- 
ency to self-indulgence and softness, dishon- 
esty in official places as well as in our private 
lives, human delinquency, a lack of knowl- 
edge and acknowledgment of God, and of 
the responsibilities of Christians to Him and 
to each other, are devastating enemies. 
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Now Americans have always interpreted 
most liberally the rights of minorities to be- 
lieve and to express their beliefs in every 
political or economic doctrine, with few ex- 
ceptions. 

But no American citizen in his right mind 
could seriously argue that forces that would 
wreck our democracy should be allowed in 
government, that ranges all the way from a 
supporter of Communist ideologies to the 
dishonest individual. 

We insist that every employee or official of 
our Goyernment live up to both the letter 
and the spirit of the oath he or she takes to 
uphold the Constitution, and if we ferret out 
the subversives, we have taken a long step 
forward in making our Government the kind 
that we wanted it to be, the kind that was 
mapped by our Declaration of Independence 
and our Constitution. 

The inspiration of these documents, in- 
spiration of our Founding Fathers, was God. 
And in the words of William Penn: Those 
people who are not governed by God will be 
ruled by tyrants.” 

As we work for peace in this world today 
we need men and women who will serve 
without the patriotic stimulus of war, with- 
out public recognition, perhaps more often 
than not, even without public appreciation, 
and we must recognize that this service, par- 
ticularly in Government, ts often as im- 
portant to the survival of our Nation as is 
service in the Armed Forces in time of war. 

A great philosopher has said that a free 
society is not a perfect society, but it is a 
society in which individuals are free to de- 
fine perfection and struggle toward it. 

And we must forever strengthen our 
knowledge that the foundation of our Nation 
rests on belief in God, and “under God” as 
our Founding Fathers expressed it, we must 
live these bellefs if we are to maintain our 
Nation. 

We are here today as are the peoples of our 
other States asking divine aid and guidance 
for our country, our people, and our Presi- 
dent, 


U.S. Foreign Policy Encourages Seizure 
of American Property 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we should 
not be surprised when the property of 
American citizens is stolen by foreign 
nations and even the citizens themselves 
become the victims of bandit govern- 
ments. Disrespect for the United States 
and its citizens is the natural result of 
a weak and confused foreign policy by 
which we quail before every government 
and helplessly wring our hands when our 
People are assaulted and their property 
seized. This question of expropriation of 
American property by foreign govern- 
ments is discussed in the following col- 
umn by George E. Sokolsky which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post: 

EXPROPrRIATION 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is customary for officials of 
new revolutionary governments to seize 
American property, as has recently been done 
in Cuba and in Brazil and as had earlier 
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been done in Red China and Soviet Russia. 
As a matter of practice, the United States in 
recent years has done nothing about such 
expropriations. During earlier administra- 
tions, particularly in the Theodore Roose- 
velt and Taft administrations, the United 
States pursued what came to be known as 
dollar diplomacy, by which was meant 
that the United States not only protected 
American life but also American property. 

Since the Franklin Roosevelt administra- 
tion, American policy on this subject had to 
change because when Roosevelt recognized 
Soviet Russia he ignored the fact that Russia 
had expropriated American property in Rus- 
sia without compensation of any kind, It 
used to be true, particularly in countries 
where the United States exercised extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction, that any company could 
register at a consulate as an American com- 
pany. In 1924, Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes held that; 

“The question, however, as to the extent 
to which this Goyernment should afford such 
a corporation assistance in a foreign country 
is one which may properly be governed in 
large measure by the nature and extent of 
the American interests involved.” 

Since the Franklin Roosevelt administra- 
tion it has become policy to protect neither 
American life nor American property any- 
where, even in countries with a low-level 
civilization, with the result that expropria- 
tions have become Increasingly usual. The 
assumption is that American corporations are 
owned by rich tycoons and to hell with them. 
The fact is that American corporations are 
usually owned by thousands of small stock- 
holders, often widows, orphans, trust funds 
left for children’s education, educational in- 
stitutions and the like. 

When an expropriation takes place, these 
stockholders have been robbed as though 
their pockets had been picked. When the 
Brazilian Government, for instance, expro- 
priates American property in Brazil, the 
property of a duly franchised American com- 
pany, it actually steals the possessions of the 
shareowners of that property. It is after 
such an event that our Government enter- 
tains President Joao Goulart of Brazil. 

Are we to finance the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in its depredations as we gave Stalin 
$11 billion to become our principal enemy? 

The real difficulty is that whereas we speak 
of ours as a Capitalist country, we do not 
quite mean what we say. Capitalism is the 
investment of our surplus above the neces- 
sities of life in the economy of a country 
at the risk of the investor, who hopes to 
profit by it, but may lose. 

When, however, the Government encour- 
ages companies to take a share of their in- 
vestments abroad, it assumes a specific re- 
sponsibility, at any rate, to protect that in- 
vestment from expropriation. 

In the old days, when we were a proud 
nation and were putting money into Latin 
American enterprises, we did something 
about it. We sent the marines and main- 
tained the Monroe Doctrine, But it was im- 
practical to do that when the Russian Bol- 
sheviks seized American property. We were 
not ready to go to war with Soviet Russia. 
We did send an army to Siberia to prevent 
Japan from seizing the Trans-Siberian Rall- 
road from Lake Baikal east, an act which 
prevented the partitioning of Russia among 
the Allies early enough to contain the Bol- 
sheviks in a small and perhaps unconquer- 
able area. 

While there is a flight of capital from the 
United States and an export of jobs to 
Western Europe and Japan, Americans show 
wisdom in keeping thelr money out of those 
countries which have a history of expropria- 
tion. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House; shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such tions 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing. where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
3 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

Ja 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Tribute to Senator Mansfield as 
Majority Leader 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay a particular encomium toa 
Member of this body. Let me read from 
an article from the Christian Science 
Monitor, the headline of which is, “How 
MANSFIELD Handles Senate,” written by 
Richard L. Strout. 

Near the end of the article it states: 

He operates by a system of simple friend- 
liness that is bare of histrionics; he is 
studiously polite. He does not retaliate nor 
hold grudges. 


Mr. President, I could say a lot more 
about the distinguished majority leader, 
but I could not say it in such short terms 
that would cover so much territory. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fine 
article which appears on the first page 
of the Christian Science Monitor, writ- 
ten by Richard L. Stout, be printed fol- 
lowing my remarks in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNRUPFLED LEADER—HOW MANSFIELD HANDLES 
SENATE 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Washincton.—Under LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
the U.S, Senate was a three-ring circus with 
Senator JomNson in every ring; under MIKE 
MANSFIELD it is a quieter place with collec- 
tive leadership in which every Senator seems 
to have grown an inch taller. 

Seated in his inner sanctum in a suite 
just off the Senate floor, with the Capitol 
Plaza outside and Washington exploding into 
spring, Senator MANsFIEtp looks like a gentle 
college don, talking things over with a gradu- 
ate student, 

This is a correct and yet very incorrect 
picture. Senator MANsFIetp actually was a 
teacher in the University of Montana at one 
time, dealing with politics and Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. 

But in another sense Senator MANSFIELD 
is a fighter, as his life indicates. He con- 
sidered himself something of a pugllist until 
a larger boy smashed his nose, age 12; and 
shortly thereafter he started on his naval 
career, where there seems to have been a lit- 
tle misunderstanding about his age, which 
was 14, 

“I TREAT THEM ALL ALIKE 


“The leader is not really the leader,“ he 
said in an interview. “What the leader does 
is what the Senate tells him to. I operate on 
the theory that every Senator is equal re- 
gardless of attitude, and I treat them all 
alike. I expect to be treated as courteously 
in return and Iam. I do not believe in arm 
twisting. I hope that they can be brought to 
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see the light by reason and persuasion but 
each Senator is there to vote as he sees fit.” 

The big unanswered question is whether 
this kind of approach can get the ambitious 
Kennedy legislative program through a body 
of prima donnas, 

Almost nobody believes it all can pass. A 
good many think Senator MANSFIELD is lay- 
ing the basis for support on personal re- 
spect and affection that will help it as much 
as anything can. 

Indeed, there are already signs that he has 
driven a wedge between the old GOP- 
Southern Democratic coalition, and created 
a new coalition between Democrats from 
North and West and liberal Republicans, 
numbering from 5 to 13. 

On the Senate floor Mr. MANSFIELD rarely 
raises his voice, but he did in angry defense 
of the Marine Corps the other day, in the so- 
called muzzling“ inquiry. And there is a 
sort of subconscious feeling among friends 
who call him the best loved man in the Sen- 
ate, that he would be a tough customer to 
tangle with if anyone departed from his own 
high code of fair dealing and self-respect. 

CHANGES STUDIED 


A figure like this always has the capacity 
to surprise when he speaks out, and Senator 
MansFie.p has once or twice particularly on 
foreign affairs. 

Is the Senate becoming more liberal? 

Mr. MANSFIELD wasn't sure. The country 
at present, he thinks, is taking a middle 
course. Senate leadership is easier because 
of certain long-range changes. 

What changes? Senator MANSFIELD said 
there now is the constant pressure of foreign 
affairs; few old-fashioned isolationists are 
left. Then at home the movement from 
farms into cities—that is changing many old 
prejudices. Quicker communication is 
breaking down regionalism just as it is 
breaking down accents. If Senator Mans- 
FELD had the civil rights issue in mind here 
he did not say so. 

The majority leader has introduced collec- 
tive leadership in the Senate. When a big 
bill comes up he lets the chairman of the 
committee handling it take his own front 
seat and retreats self-effacingly to the rear. 
“Why not, they know most about it“ he 
observes. 

Senator Mansrretp conceives his job to be 
a kind of one-man rules committee, routing 
and programing bills through as does the 
committee of the same name in the House. 

PRESTIGE QUEST SHUNNED 

Senator Mansrre.p acknowledges his first 
year was easy. It was a honeymoon for his 
leadership and President Kennedy’s, and 
many of the bills were Democratic leftovers 
from Eisenhower vetoes for a chamber with 
a 65-35 Democratic majority. 

“Do you feel you lost prestige by the bad 
defeat of the administration’s Department 
of Urban Affairs bill?” he was asked. 

“Prestige? I don’t care anything about 
prestige,” snapped Mr. MANSFIELD, angry for 
the only time in the interview. His job, he 
explained, is to do his best with the pro- 
gram; his personal reputation doesn't matter 
two pins. 

Both Senator MANSFIELD now, and Senator 
EvERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, Republican, of 
Ilinois, while he was President Eisenhower's 
spokesman in the Senate, have a different 
concept. They are “good soldiers” loyally 
carrying through administration strategy. 


Senator MANsFIeLp is probably closer ideo- 
logically to President Kennedy than Senator 
Dimxksen was to Mr. Eisenhower, 

JOHNSON LAUDED 

“I regard Senator JOHNSON as the greatest 
leader the Senate has ever seen,“ Mr. MANS- 
FIELD told a recent visitor simply. 

Opinions differ; certainly the care and 
feeding of the U.S. Senate—as the recent 
action on the United Nations bonds and 
the poll-tax amendment show—1is one of the 
great imponderables of President Kennedy's 
1962 Washington. 

Flamboyant Majority Leader JOHNSON op- 
erated with a Republican President; self- 
effacing, imperturbable, Majority Leader 
MANSFIELD operates with a President of his 
own party, 

There lies some of the difference: 

Senator JoHNson’s job was to initiate leg- 
islatively just short of a Presidential veto 
while keeping a weather eye out on his own 
Presidential chances; Senator MANSFIELD'S 
job is to be a transmitting cable for high- 
voltage currents from the executive power- 
house, in a chamber that is a natural 
nonconductor. As to higher personal politi- 
cal ambitions, Mr. MANSFIELD says he has 
none. 

There is also an amazing personality dif- 
ference. 

LYNDON JOHNSON had the tension of a 
caged tiger; he operated the Senate with 
dash and elan. He dominated, he verbally 
flogged, and sometimes he wearied and irri- 
tated it. 

AMAZING CONTRAST 


Watching Senator Mansrretp from the 
press gallery one sees an amazing contrast. 
Underneath his trim, quiet appearance there 
is toughness—after all he is the only mem- 
ber of either House who served in Navy, 
Army, and Marines, let alone once having 
been a shoveler in the Colorado copper mines 
(before his schoolteacher wife decided he 
needed something better than a sixth-grade 
education). But that, as Kipling says, is 
another story. 

He operates by a system of a simple friend- 
liness that is bare of histrionics; he is studi- 
ously polite. He does not retaliate nor hold 
grudges, 

If a member of either party seems to be 
aspersed he is the first on his feet to correct 
it. If ever there was a genuine draft to make 
a reluctant Member take the onerous job of 
majority leader, reluctant Senator MANSFIELD 
was the target of it, and the Senate is a less 
colorful and happier place as a result, 


Bishop Gilmore Is Dead 
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OF MONTANA 
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Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to your attention two editorials 
from Montana daily newspapers; the In- 
dependent Record of Helena, and the 
Montana Standard-Post, of Butte, pay- 
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ing tribute to the late Bishop Joseph M. 
Gilmore who died last week in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. These editorials describe 
Bishop Gilmore’s record as the admin- 
istrator of his church and the shepherd 
of his flock. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the text of these two edi- 
torials in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Helena (Mont.) Independent Rec- 
ord, Apr. 4, 1962] 
BrsHop GILMORE Is DEAD 


Bishop Joseph Michael Gilmore, one of 
Helena’s most honored citizens, is dead. 
This city is a better place for his having 
lived here. 

His untimely death in San Francisco has 
left a void in the lives of approximately 
84,000 Roman Catholics in his beloved Helena 
diocese. Thousands of others from all walks 
of life mourn his passing. 

Besides being a spiritual adviser to his 
large flock, he was an astute administrator 
of his diocese. With his zeal and vision 
during the 26 years he headed the church in 
western Montana, he was instrumental in 
making plans for approximately $24 million 
in new or remodeled churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, convents and rectories. Carroll Col- 
lege in the See city of Helena is a testimonial 
to his vision. 

Known to hierarchy and priests through- 
out the Catholic church world, he was a 
reserved, unassuming person who never lost 
his devotion to administering the spiritual 
needs of his diocese. At heart, he was a 
priest, first, last and always. 

Of brilliant mind, his counsel and guid- 
ance was sought by many, Although a na- 
tive of New York, he loved his adopted Mon- 
tana and his presence in a parish was a wel- 
come event. 

His church career began as an altar boy 
in Anaconda. He served some of the State’s 
illustrious churchmen. He knew all of his 
four predecessors as bishop of the diocese. 

His charities, deeds and guidance live in 
his memory although not known to most. 

The greatest tribute any man can pay 
him in death is the prayer of his church, he 
intoned often over deceased members of the 
faith: “May he rest in peace.” 


[From the Butte-Anaconda (Mont.) Mon- 
tana Standard-Post, Apr. 4, 1962] 
BISHOP JOSEPH M. Grumore—Many New 
CHURCHES ARE HIS MONUMENT 


The unexpected death of the Most Rev- 
erend Joseph M. Gilmore, bishop of the 
Helena diocese of the Catholic Church, came 
as a distinct shock to thousands of Mon- 
tana residents. 

His loss to the diocese, which comprises 
western Montana, will take years to assess, 
for it is of that magnitude. 

He leaves many fine churches and schools 
in many communities as monuments to his 
meticulous planning and unstinting indus- 
try. 


Bishop Gilmore grew to manhood in a 
humble home on an Anaconda hillside, and 
became the first Montana priest to be raised 
to the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

Thoughtfulness of others, warm kindliness, 
and a remarkable capacity and ability for 
administration marked his many construc- 
tive years as head of his church in this 
area. 

The kindly prelate long ago was recognized 
by his superiors as well as by his parishioners 
throughout the diocese as a builder. It will 
be as a builder that he will be remembered. 

He was that rare combination of deeply 
devout theologian and hard-working priest. 
The progress of his church, well matching 
the economic of his beloved Mon- 
tana, attests eloquently to his remarkable 
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career, which began with his ordination in 
1915. He was on the faculty of Carroll Col- 
lege for 5 years; then he was named pastor 
of St. Teresa Parish at Whitehall in 1920. 

He became chancellor of the Helena diocese 
only 7 years later, and was elected fifth 
bishop of Helena in 1936. He held that high 
position longer than any of his four prede- 
cessors, all of whom he had personally 
known. 

As a builder, he began with repairs to sev- 
eral diocesan institutions, damaged by the 
earthquake of 1935. His first years in au- 
thority were trying years because of that dis- 
aster. He met the challenge with the en- 
ergy and resourcefulness which were already 
becoming apparent to all who knew him or 
knew of him. 

In 25 years as a builder, he directed erec- 
tion of at least 20 new churches, 3 new high 
schools, 9 new convents, 12 parish rectories, 
a major construction program at Carroll Col- 
lege, and building programs at every Catholic 
hospital in the diocese and at many elemen- 
tary schools. This expansion program led to 
expenditure of about $25 million. 

Today the Helena church area lists 83,800 
Catholics, more than double its Catholic 
population of 1936. All of western Montana, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, will remember 
Bishop Gilmore with profound feelings of 
pride in the accomplishments of a fellow 
Montanan who labored long and hard in the 
Lord’s vineyard with loving, sensitive hands. 

—Watter L. NELSON. 


Antireligious Activities in the Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rxconp the text of an 
interesting broadcast by George Lord for 
Philadelphia station WCAU. It dis- 
cusses an important aspect of antire- 
ligious activities in the Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Good evening. This is George Lord with 
a point of discussion recording from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Off the floor of the Senate this morning, 
just before the opening of the session, we 
talked for a few minutes with a group in- 
cluding Senator Hugh Scott, Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson, Dr. Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, the Senate Chaplain, and Rabbi Alex 
Goldman of Philadelphia. There was no 
way to know at the time that something of a 
developing pattern was being set for this 
day in Washington, Rabbi Goldman, of the 
West Oak Lane Jewish Community Center, 
had been invited by the Senate Chaplain to 
give today's invocation, the prayer which 
opens the daily sessions of the Senate. After 
that prayer, Rabbi Goldman was taken to the 
“Meditation Room,“ that epecial place under 
the Capitol dome known to few of the pub- 
lic, but used by Senators and Congressmen 
for the meditation and prayer that the legis- 
lators feel a need for as part of their per- 
sonal and working lives. The awareness of 
Almighty power upon which the Nation it- 
self was founded is felt by many on Capitol 
Hill to be one of the sharpest distinction 
between the way of life which we in this 
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Nation enjoy, and that of the Communist 
powers which are the major threat to that 
way of life. In a recent speech, Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER declared that the real line 
of division in the modern world is not be- 
tween liberals on one hand and totalitarian- 
ism on the other. Instead, he said, “It is 
between all those on the one hand who be- 
lieve in a transcendent order of things and 
an enduring human nature, and on the 
other hand, all those who would treat man as 
a mere creature of appetite, self-created or 
chance-created, to be dealt with as advanced 
social planners wish. It is between people 
who know themselves to be part of the great 
continuity and essence, and, on the other 
hand, people who live in the nightmare realm 
of an existence with no meaning but ma- 
terial appetites and power over bodies and 
mind.” 

Later, there was a harsh recollection of 
a similar state, based on power over the 
body and mind of man, when Senator KEN- 
NETH KEATING rose on the floor of the Senate 
to propose a resolution establishing May 1 
of this year as a day of commemoration for 
the 40,000 victims of the wartime, 1943, up- 
rising of the Jews in the Warsaw ghetto, 
where some 20,000 died in battle, and an 
equal number were to perish later in labor 
battalions and concentration camps. 

In the unexpected context of this day, 
it seemed a natural consequence that we 
should go this afternoon to a hearing room 
in the Old Senate Office Bullding to hear the 
report of two Jewish leaders who had met 
with officials of the Soviet Embassy, seeking 
relief for the several millions of Jews in 
the Soviet Union who were recently cut off 
from their normal sources of the matzoh, 
the unleavened bread which is an essential 
part of their observance of the Passover. 
The state-owned bakeries of Russia have 
been ordered not to make matzoh this year. 
The unleavened bread, as vital to Passover 
as the wafer or paten“ is to the Christian 
communion, is an integral part of the an- 
cient ceremonies and it has been a serious 
blow to the Jewish community in Russia 
(which has endured so long under major 
or minor oppressions and pressures) to have 
that source removed with so few weeks re- 
maining before the start of the Passover. 

Moses Socachevsky and Felix Lasky, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the Jew- 
ish Nazi Victims Organization, sought and 
finally obtained an audience with an attaché 
of the Soviet Embassy in Washington, to ap- 
peal for a revocation of the abrupt order 
to the state bakeries. In the hearing room 
of the Senate Office Building, they gave us 
a brief statement issued by the Soviet at- 
taché, Kravchenko, as his final word on that 
meeting. 

It didn’t say much. In fact, it did not 
answer the question at all. The statement 
merely said that in the Soviet Union all 
people have freedom of religion, that they 
are free to have religious observances, and 
eat religious meals “if they are willing to 
do so.” 

During the conversation leading up to this 
subtle statement the Soviet attaché made 
the point that there is no discrimination 
against religion in Russia, that all religions 
get equal treatment. And from the Com- 
munist sense of the expression “equal treat- 
ment” this may be justifiable, for the state 
bakeries do not make the Christian wafers 
either, so that by halting production of 
matzoh there has been, indeed, an equality 
of treatment. 

Oddly enough, the reasoning behind the 
order is a Soviet version of the controversy 
in our own country over the separation of 
church and state. It is understood that 
the decision to stop baking matzoh came 
about after protests within the Communist 
Party that the state, that is, the Communist 
Government of the Soviet Union was, by 


baking the matzoh, “supporting” a religious 
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activity, contrary to the interests of the 
party and the state. 

The issue here can almost be characterized 
as separation of church and state, to the de- 
gree that there has been official party pro- 
test against the state-owned bakeries sup- 
porting religion, under a system which de- 
nies the existence of God as a matter of 
ideology. There is a kind of reasoning here, 
which has not escaped those interested in 
the plight of the Russian Jews who must, 
apparently, now find a way to make their 
Passover unleavened bread in their own 
homes, or by their own devices. Mr. Soca- 
chevsky is not unaware of the problems 
posed by this for he recalled today how, 
during his 62 months in wartime concentra- 
tion camps (much of the time in Buchen- 
wald) he and his fellow religionists risked 
their very lives attempting to make matzoh 
under noses of their Nazi guards, starting 
with raw wheat,-tossed into their compound 
by the relatively free Italian prisoners on 
the other side of the wire, making crude 
fiour from the wheat, rolling it with a bottle, 
seeking in this laborious fashion to make 
“the bread of life” and willing to die for it 
if they were caught. 

A week or so ago, Senator Jacoz Javits of 
New York sent a communication to Soviet 
Ambassador Dobrinin, asking permission for 
Jewish bakeries in this country to send 
emergency shipments of matzoh into Russia 
to replace the supplies eliminated by the 
action of the Government. Javrrs has not 
yet received a reply, except that the Am- 
bassador is “new here” and hasn't had time 
to study the issue. 

When the possibility of shipments into 
Russia was raised today by Mr. Socachevsky, 
he was brushed off, with the comment that 
such a procedure must be related to the 
“world political situation.” Meaning, it ap- 
peared, that the Soviet Union would be put 
in a bad light, politically or psychologically, 
if it were to seem that the Soviet bakeries 
would not supply the matzoh, but American 
bakeries would. Thus, the tensions of the 
cold war become involved in the plight of 
the Jewish community of the Soviet Union 
and their consternation at being severed 
from their bread of life, and with no prospect 
of finding any alternative sources in time for 
the start of Passover on April 18, a season co- 
inciding with the observance of Easter, when 
all over the world Christians will hear again 
the words “and he took the bread and brake 
it. 

To hear the report of those who are work- 
ing on behalf of a troubled religious com- 
munity in a Communist nation made it 
somehow appropriate to reporters talking 
about it over a cup of coffee, that today's 
session of the U.S. Senate began with the 
prayer of a rabbi from Philadelphia, This 
is George Lord in Washington. 


The Tax Load on Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Wednesday, April 
4, 1962, an interesting editorial com- 
menting upon Secretary Dillon's testi- 
mony on the new tax bill entitled “Which 
Side Is He On?” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
e be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Waics Sme Is He On? 


Some of Secretary Dillon's testi- 
money on the new tax bill is hard to add up; 
for instance dividends and investment. 

The fundamental theory is that the tax 
load on industry is so heavy it discourages 
enterprise. So Mr. Dillon, speaking for the 
administration, favors kind of a rebate in 
form of an 8-percent tax credit for money 
spent on modernization. 

This is opposed by major segments of both 
business and labor as resembling a subsidy 
or handout, of unequal application to vari- 
ous branches of Industry. Business interests 
prefer modernization of depreciation tables 
for tax purposes in line with practices else- 
where in the industrial world. We agree this 
is the sounder method. 

But while urging this incentive with one 
hand, Mr. Dillon proposes to take all or part 
of it away with the other. He would cancel 
the present tax exemption on the first $50 
of dividends, plus the 4-percent allowance 
on the remainder. 

These provisions were put into the law as 
& mild concession to the argument that in- 
dustrial profits are taxed twice: Once when 
the Government takes 52 percent of corpo- 
rate profits and once more when the indi- 
vidual pays income taxes on his dividends. 
There is much to be said for this. 

But tax ethics and justice aside, if the 
tax credit for modernization would tend to 
encourage investment, increased taxes on 
dividends would tend to discourage invest- 
ment, thus producing something like a Mex- 
ican standoff and raising the question: Why 
bother with either? 

This seems a case of the Government 
giveth and the Government taketh away, but 
confused taxpayers hardly will complete the 
paraphrase with: Blessed be the name of the 
Government. 


Diocese of Helena Mourns Loss of 
Bishop Gilmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Mon- 
tana Catholic Register—western edi- 
tion—on Friday, April 6, 1962, printed 
the shocking news of the sudden death 
of western Montana’s Bishop Joseph M. 
Gilmore on the front page. These news- 
paper accounts point out in an eloquent 
manner the great loss to western Mon- 
tana 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include the text of these 
articles in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The articles follow: 

Diocese Mourns Loss or BISHOP GILMORE 

San FnaNcrsco.— The Helena diocese 
mourns the death of its chief shepherd, the 
Most Reverend Joseph M. Gilmore. The be- 
loved Bishop died Monday night, April 2, of 
an apparent heart attack in this coast city 
where he had gone to attend the installation 
of the Most Reverend Joseph T. McGucken as 
archbishop of San Francisco. 

Bishop Gilmore, 69, suffered the attack 
while attending a dinner for the bishops 
present to attend the ceremonies. He was 
taken from the room and died within 15 
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minutes. A doctor was called and, fully con- 
scious, the bishop recelved the Last Sacra- 
ments of the Church. 

Bishop Gilmore few from Helena on Mon- 
day morning, April 2, in apparent good 
health. 

The funeral is scheduled to take place 
from St. Helena’s Cathedral on Wednesday, 
April 11, at 11 o’clock. Officers of the Mass 
were not available at press time. 

Bishop Gilmore observed the silver jubilee 
of his consecration as chief shepherd of 
the Helena diocese on Tuesday, February 21, 
1961. The highlight of the observance was a 
Pontifical High Mass, which he offered in 
the Cathedral of St. Helena. 

It was on February 19, 1936, that the Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, conse- 
crated Father Joseph M. Gilmore as fifth 
bishop of the diocese of Helena. The cere- 
mony, first of its kind in Montana, was held 
in the Cathedral of St. Helena. 

A native of New York, the future bishop 
of the Helena diocese was well acquainted 
with the church in Montana, Coming to 
Anaconda with his parents when he was 5 
years old, he attended St. Peters grade 
school. His high school and college studies 
were made at St. Joseph's (now Loras) Col- 
lege in Dubuque, Iowa, where he received his 
A.B. degree in 1911. 

Following his graduation from college, he 
was sent to the Propaganda University, 
Rome, by Bishop Carroll, After 4 years at 
the Roman university, he was awarded the 
degree of doctor of sacred theology in 1915. 
He was ordained July 25, 1915, in the Ba- 
silica of St. John Lateran, Rome, by Cardinal 
Pompili. 

Returning to the Helena Diocese, young 
Father Gilmore was appointed to the fac- 
ulty of Mount St. Charles (now Carroll) Col- 
lege, where he taught Latin and English 
from 1915 to 1920. He was then appointed 
pastor of St. Teresa's Parish, Whitehall. 

After serving his parish for 5 years, he was 
placed in charge of St. Helena’s Parish, Butte, 
where he also acted as chaplain of St. James’ 
Hospital. 

In November 1927 he was named Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Helena by Bishop 
George J. Finnigan and continued in the 
same position under Bishop Hayes. 

Bishop Gilmore knew all his predecessors 
in the Helena see. As a youth he served as 
trainbearer to Bishop John Baptist Brondel, 
when the latter laid the cornerstone of St. 
Angela's Academy, Anaconda. 

The fifth bishop of Helena, he held his 
high office longer than any of his four prede- 
cessors. Upon becoming bishop of Helena, 
he found the immediate problem of super- 
vising the repair of several diocesan institu- 
tions, damaged by the disastrous Helena 
earthquakes of 1935. Since that time he 
had observed the continued growth, both 
spiritually and materially, of the church in 
western Montana. 

In the years that Bishop Gilmore served 
the diocese of Helena, the longest episcopate 
of a Helena bishop, the material structure of 
the church in western Montana grew at a 
steady pace. New Catholic institutions were 
built and major renovations were made on 
existing structures. 

One of the bishop's chief concerns was the 
Catholic education of the young people of the 
diocese. His concern was evident in the new 
school buildings that were bullt under his 
direction. 

Under Bishop Gilmore the spiritual de- 
velopment of the diocese kept pace with the 
material growth. Seventy-four priests were 
ordained by him to provide the pastors of 
parishes and the teachers of the schools of 
the diocese. 

He was scheduled to ordain nine men for 
the diocese on June 2. This is the largest or- 
dination class in the history of the diocese. 

To provide for the future needs of the 
diocese, he set up the “Opus Vocationum“ 
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in 1945; institutes were held to seek means 
of increasing vocations to the priesthood and 
the religious life. In 1953 he formally insti- 
tuted Catholic Charities, Inc., in keeping 
with the social welfare of the state. Lay 
organizations also were developed under his 
direction. 

In countless other ways Bishop Gilmore 
sought to build up the Kingdom of God in 
the souls of men. 

APOSTOLIC DELEGATE SENDS MESSAGE OF 

SYMPATHY 


The following message of sympathy on the 
occasion of the death of Bishop Joseph M. 
Gilmore was received Tuesday morning, 
April 3, from Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, 
Apostolic Delegate in the United States. It 
was addressed to the Reverend Joseph Ob- 
linger, Chancellor of the diocese of Helena: 

“In deep sympathy I join the clergy, the 
religious, the laity of the diocese of Helena 
in sorrowing over the death of beloved 
Bishop Gilmore. May the Divine Master re- 
ward His faithful shepherd with joys of 
heaven and grant consolation to his griev- 
ing flock in their great loss. 

In union of prayer, 
“Archbishop EUmio VacNozzt, 
“Apostolic Delegate in the United States.” 


FRIEND oF “REGISTER” 


On behalf of the entire Register system of 
newspapers I wish to express our shock and 
distress upon learning of the sudden death 
of Bishop Gilmore. His great and obvious 
qualities of mind and heart blended with a 
disarming humility that endeared him to us 
who had the privilege of knowing him per- 
sonally. 

We at the Register are doubly saddened 
by the passing of this churchman, who in- 
troduced the Register to the diocese of 
Helena in 1932 and who, in frequent com- 
munications, never failed to express gracious 
appreciation to the staff that served him and 
his diocese with a Catholic newspaper. 

Bishop Gilmore was united to Denver by 
many bonds of affection and friendship that 
brightened and gladdened our days upon his 
frequent visits. 

His care and solicitude for his priests was 
typified by his constant attention to and 
personal visitation of Msgr. Vincent Kav- 
anaugh, who was hospitalized here in Den- 
ver during a long and terminal illness. His 
devotion was both edifying and inspiring. 

Bishop Gilmore's talents were many and 
varied, and encompassed virtually every re- 
ligious and cultural challenge. He was a 
linguist, an appreciative and informed critic 
and patron of good music, an eminent archi- 
vist, and above all a kindly and effective 
administrator as the chief shepherd of the 
diocese of Helena. We shall remember him 
gratefully in our prayers. 

Msgr. JOHN CAVANAGH, 
Editor, the Register. 


CONDOLENCE 


Following is a statement from Msgr. Delisle 
Lemieux, pastor of St. Catherine's Parish, 
Denver, Colo., and an intimate friend of the 
late Bishop Joseph Gilmore. 

“I was shocked to hear this morning of 
Bishop Gilmore's death and I feel a deep 
sense of personal loss, Bishop Gilmore was 
a rare combination of solid piety, high intel- 
lectuality, and good judgment, together with 
an optimistic outlook on life. He knew mu- 
sic well and this was one of his great en- 
joyments in life. Many times, together with 
some of his priests, he came to Denver by 
auto for his good friend, Monsignor Bosetti's 
operas. He enjoyed the evening at the opera 
and then a game of bridge until the wee 
hours of morning. Many a time Morpheus 
subdued me and others but didn’t seem to 
fase him, At home he was a most gracious 
host. His conversation was marked with 

sharp wit and subtle humor, and, like New- 
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man’s gentleman, never a hurt was inflicted 
on anyone. I extend condolences to his 
priests—I sorrow with them.“ 


DENVER ARCHBISHOP EXTENDS SYMPATHY 


I wish to extend sincere condolence and 
sympathy to the priests and people of the 
Diocese of Helena on the death of Bishop 
Gilmore. Bishop Gilmore was a frequent 
and most welcome visitor to Denver. We 
shall indeed miss his happy calls. We shall 
remember him frequently in our masses and 
prayers. May God grant him eternal rest. 

URBAN J. VERR, 
Archbishop oj Denver. 


Reelection Appeal by Representative 
Trimble, of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
column appeared in the Sunday edition 
of the Arkansas Gazette of April 8, 1962, 
commenting on the reelection bid of my 
Representative in the Congress, JAMES 
W. TRIMBLE, of Berryville, Ark. The arti- 
cle paid tribute to Jim TRIMBLE as “one of 
the Arkansas congressional delegation’s 
most able members.” I am sure that all 
of my colleagues who know the Judge— 
and I expect there are very few Members 
of the Congress who do not know him 
personally—will agree with the char- 
acterization. 

Judge TRIMBLE represents the district 
I once had the privilege of representing 
in the House of Representatives. As a 
matter of fact, he succeeded me in that 
position. He has represented, most ably, 
my home district, the Third Congres- 
sional District of Arkansas, in the House 
of Representatives for almost 18 years. 
For the benefit of those of my colleagues 
who would not normally have the op- 
portunity of reading this article about 
the “Jupa,” I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“JUDGE” TRIMBLE’S REELECTION BID IN 

UsuaL STYLE 
(By Ned Curran) 

If today's announcement that James WiL- 
LIAM TRIMBLE is seeking a 10th term in the 
U.S. House of Representatives lacked drama 
and heraldry, it was a characteristic gesture. 

And for that reason, quite possibly over- 
looked in the news that he filed for reelec- 
tion is the fact that TRIMBLE is one of the 
Arkansas congressional delegation’s more 
able members. 

“Judge” TRIMBLE, as most of his colleagues 
on Capitol Hill call the former circuit court 
jurist, is also an enigma. 

As informal, unstuffed, and democratic as 
an old friend of the family, TRIMBLE never- 
theless has managed to achieve and convey 
dignity, weight, and influence in the coun- 
cils of Government, a keen perception of the 
Nation's needs and a conscientious sense of 
service. 

Most of this is apparent in just the judge's 
response to the question of what kind of 
platform he will be running on. 
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Tu run as I've always run,“ he says, to 
try to do the best I know how to keep my 
country free and strong, strong militarily, 
economically, and spiritually.” 

Lest this smack too much of campaign 
Oratory, TRIMBLE adds his second thoughts: 

We are challenged as we have never been 
challenged before in our history by a shrewd, 
relentless foe. One of our strong points 
must be to keep our natural resources, to - 
rebuild what we have exploited, such as our 
water and timber. 

“But we also must remember that our 
greatest resource is our young folk. We 
must do everything possible that they may 
have a chance at an education. 

“The whole world is next door to them. 
When I was young, Paris—Arkansas or 
France—was a long way off. That's not true 
any more.” 

Thus can TRIMBLE relate his Berryville 
background, his country circuit, to the most 
complex and sophisticated problems of the 
20th century. 

That's what he must do constantly to be 
an effective Congressman and might have 
had to do even more if his career in Wash- 
ington had taken another course. 

Currently, the judge sits on the awe- 
somely powerful House Rules Committee 
which sits in judgment on almost every ma- 
jor piece of legislation before it can reach 
the House floor, TRIMSLE is the fifth rank- 
ing Democrat behind its storied chairman, 
Howard SMITH, of Virginia, who, incidentally, 
is also called judge. 

Six years previously, TRIMBLE served on the 
House Public Works Committee where ob- 
viously he could do Arkansas a lot more 
material good. Ten years before that, his 
first committee in Congress was the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

If TRIMBLE had remained on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, he would now be its 
chairman—proyided he remained in Con- 
gress as he has—and Arkansas would be in 
the unique position of boasting the chair- 
men of the two Foreign Affairs Committees 
in Congress, TRIMBLE in the House and FUL- 
BRIGHT in the Senate. 

But TRIMBLE is no man to lose sleep over 
what might have been. He is a thorough- 
going realist, a surprisingly astute and re- 
sourceful politician. He should be, for aside 
from the law, politics has practically been 
his life’s work, 

Born near Osage in Carroll County, TRIM- 
BLE, 68, was graduated from the University 
of Arkansas in 1917 and taught high school 
in Texarkana before a hitch in the Army 
during World War I. 

After the war, the Judge's first taste of 
politics came through his election as county 
clerk and then county collector in Carroll 
County. He studied law under Circuit Judge 
Herbert Pittman in Berryville and returned 
to politics as deputy prosecutor and prose- 
cuting attorney for the fourth judicial dis- 
trict. 

Judge TRIMBLE has survived the jump from 
Carroll County clerk to the House Rules 
Committee without a scratch or an affec- 
tation. 


The Communist Menace to the American 
Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, no one 


disputes the Communist menace to the 
American way of life and the entire free 
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world. However, there has been con- 
siderable controversy on the size, shape, 
and strategy of the Communist move- 
ment both at home and abroad. 

In recent months we have seen a pro- 
liferation of experts of communism, 
many of them self-styled, who proclaim 
that they, and they alone, have the an- 
swer to our problems. 

A recent editorial in the Rock Springs 
Rocket, an excellent newspaper in 
Wyoming, very aptly points out that we 
have in this country professional investi- 
gators who are charged with maintain- 
ing constant surveillance over the pro- 
ponents of this destructive ideology. 
This editorial quotes timely warnings 
from FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and 
Father John M. Cronin, assistant di- 
rector of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conferences’ Department of Social Ac- 
tion, that hysteria and extremism are 
not proper weapons in the fight against 
communism. 

The editorial states very clearly the 
need for reliance upon those whose 
knowledge is based on experience and I 
ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Game ron AMATEURS 

From two totally different quarters, men 
who make a specialty of studying commu- 
nism are beginning to suggest that we have 
too many self-styled “experts” on the sub- 
ect. 
$ One is FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, whose 
credentials in this field hardly need empha- 
sis. 

The other is Father John M. Cronin, as- 
sistant director of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conferences’ Department of Social 
Action. “Communism: Threat to Freedom,” 
his second book in the field, is drawing de- 
served attention. 

In the American Bar Association Journal, 
Hoover says: 

“Today far too many self-styled experts on 
comniunism are plying the highways of 
America, giving erroneous and distorted in- 
formation. 

This causes hysteria, false alarms, and 
misplaced apprehension by many of our 
citizens. 

“We need enlightment about communism, 
but this information must be factual, ac- 
curate, and not tailored to echo personal 
idiosyncracies.” 

Father Cronin, in his new book, likewise 
cautions Americans to be wary of the self- 
appointed specialists, including some whose 
credentials look pretty satisfactory at a 
hasty glance. 

In this category he would place some for- 
mer agents of the FBI itself, some former 
FBI informants, and certain persons who 
have had firsthand contact with Commu- 
nists as either party members or victims. 

Cronin argues that unless a former FBI 
man specialized in subversion, his agency 
experience does not qualify him as an expert. 
The value of one-time informants would be 
considerable, he suggests, only where they 
were placed close to top Red sources in years 
more recent than 1955. Things change fast. 


As for defectors or victims, the measuring 


of it old and misleading. 

This is. not the first time the FBI chief 
spoken out on this matter. A year ago, 
a message to law enforcement officers in 
United States, he said Americans need 
to understand communism, but added: 
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“This cannot be achieved by dawdling at 
the spring of knowledge. It can only be ac- 
complished by dipping deeply into thought- 
ful, reliable, and authoritative source of in- 
formation.” 

Next time you see somebody get up and 
Offer himself as an expert on communism, 
find out just how solid his background is, 
and how current his information. 

And remember that you have some quite 
unassailable specialists standing, in effect, 
at your shoulder and advising such caution. 


Questionnaire Results, First Congres- 
sional District, State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, early in 
February 1962, I sent a questionnaire to 
approximately 40,000 registered voters 
in my congressional district, for the 
purpose of seeking information as to the 
views of my constituents on a number of 
problems of national import facing this 
session of the 87th Congress. Many of 
these questions involved complex situ- 
ations that I recognized were difficult to 
answer with a categoric “Yes” or “No”, 
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and for this reason I invited additional 
comments on the reverse side of the ques- 
tionnaire, with the assurance that the 
views of my constituents would be in- 
cluded in the final tabulation of results 
and entered in the (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The interest generated by this ques- 
tionnaire was truly amazing, resulting in 
a 22% percent return. I am informed 
by the IBM statisticians who tabulated 
the returns that a 10 percent response 
is considered excellent. 

According to many authorities on civil 
government, under a democratic process 
the American electorate is supposed to be 
apathetic. In my judgment, the results 
that I received completely reject this 
viewpoint, at least as far as my own dis- 
trict is concerned. Certainly the voters 
of my district have demonstrated be- 
yond any doubt that they are vitally in- 
terested in their Government and in the 
records of their elected representatives. 

In fact, a large percentage of those re- 
sponding not only took advantage of my 
suggestion that they elaborate on their 
replies on the reverse side of the ques- 
tionnaire, but they also expressed ap- 
preciation for this means of active par- 
ticipation in the legislative affairs of 
the Congress. Therefore, believing that 
the Members of the House will be as 
interested in the results of this poll as I 
am, I am including with these remarks 
the tabulation as prepared by IBM. 


Results of 1962 questionnaire 


FOREIGN POLICY 
1, bayer the United States withdraw from the United 


& Bhould the United” States purchase $100,000,000 in 
United Nations bonds? 


DOMESTIC PROGRAM 


9. Do you favor Federal ald for the arts? 
10, Do you favor a cutback in nondeſenso spen 
11, Do you favor 8 medical care ſor 

zens under the social security program; financed by 
increased payroll deductions? _........--..--------- 
12, Do you favor giving the President — power to 
negotiate across-the-board tariff euis? 
13, Do you favor Federal relief for individual Industries 
1 3 communities hurt by 1 3 F 
congressional investigation o! 
subversive vities in the State and Defense 
8 Ot Skis ci a T aE il 
15, Do you favor extensive fallout shelters being built and 
supplied by the Federal Governmen’ 


Paul J. McGahan Retires After 50 Years 
on the Philadelphia Inquirer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Paul J. 
McGahan, who retired after 50 years of 


service on the Philadelphia Inquirer, has 
been honored by his friends and col- 
leagues for the past week. Walter H. 
Annenberg, editor and publisher of the 
Inquirer, held a luncheon in Colonel Mc- 
Gahan's honor in Philadelphia and then 
more than 200 members of the Washing- 
ton press corps added their tribute at a 
buffet reception in the National Press 
Club. 

When Colonel McGahan came to 
Washington in the midsummer of 1920, it 
was during a recess of the 66th Congress, 
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which had 435 Members of the House 
and 96 Senators. Today the House 
membership remains the same but there 
are 100 Senators. 

The change in the press corps has been 
more marked. In 1920, there were 207 
correspondents and they were accredited 
to the only gallery. Today there are 845 
correspondents, representing 483 news- 
papers, including 65 foreign newspapers. 
In addition there are now the Photog- 
raphers Gallery with 110 members, the 
Radio and Television Gallery with 254 
members, and the Periodical Gallery 
with 358 members. 

Colonel McGahan was a three-term 
member of the Standing Committee of 
Correspondents which manages the 
Press Galleries of the Congress. During 
his term as secretary of the standing 
committee, he wrote a history of the 
Press Gallery which was printed as a 
Senate document. 

Several present members of the press 
galleries were here when Colonel Mc- 
Gahan arrived. This distinguished 
group includes Jay G. Hayden, of the 
Detroit News; Arthur Sears Henning, of 
the Chicago Tribune. David Lawrence, 
of the U.S. News & World Report; Gould 
Lincoln, the dean of the galleries, of the 
Washington Star; Bascom Timmons, of 
the Houston Chronicle and other papers; 
and Arthur R. Krock, of the New York 
Times. T. N. Sandifer, of the Lockwood 
publications, now in the periodical gal- 
lery, was then in the press gallery for 
International News Service. 

I would like to add my good wishes 
to the many that are going to this re- 
spected and admired news veteran. We 
hope he has a happy retirement and 
many years of health and good fortune. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp four articles by and about Mr. 
McGahan which have appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 

Apr. 9, 1962 
A Reporter’s 50 Trans 

WasHIncTron.—In this town last Friday 
they launched a weeklong ceremony mark- 
ing the opening of the Japanese cherry tree 
blossoms. For the third time in as many 
years they shot Dan McGrew, a tough old 
Klondike character whose memory is kept 
green in a poem by Robert W. Service. And 
by way of capping the climax, if any, they 
ushered Paul J. McGahan into the pasture 
of retirement. 

McGrew was shot deader than Kelsey 
after the third day of his wake in the ball- 
room of the National Press Club. Another 
was dispatched, a rough old miner just in 
from the creek in the same encounter, In 
this setting, 24 hours later, McGahan went 
out quietly, There wasn’t a dry eye in the 
house as the Inquirer reporter of 50 years’ 
service, 40 of em in Washington, stepped 
from the bright glare of Capital re 
to spend the rest of his days in the subdued 
light of the Army and Navy Club where he 
lives. On second thought let's drop the 
“eye” from the previous sentence. Now, 
without the eye, we're in better focus. 

The celebration in tribute to Paul Mc- 
Gahan actually began Thursday night when 
the celebrated Press Club Players presented 
in stirring, heart-throbbing fashion, “The 
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Shooting of Dan McGrew." The female 
lead, and unquestioned star of the show, 
painted trollop, “the lady known as Lou,” 
was portrayed by Frank Holeman, a long- 
stemmed highstepper on the Washington 
staff of the New York Daily News. 

His fine performance ended and, before 
removing his makeup, he embraced our Paul 
McGahan—a bachelor yet. McGahan got 
rid of the lipstock, but the memory lingered. 

When Paul McGahan joined the In- 
quirer staff in Philadelphia a half century 
ago, an ex-baseball pitcher, John K. Tener, 
was Governor of Pennsylyania. He was 
picked on in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania by a scout called Bolse Penrose. Tener 
was a Republican. 

In the gubernatorial campaign the Demo- 
cratic candidate was Webster Grim. He 
finished third in a three-man race. The 
man in the middle was William H. Berry, 
who, as State treasurer a few years later, 
would uncover the historic Capitol scandal. 
In the year McGahan joined the staff Wood- 
row Wilson was elected President, defeating 
William Howard Taft, the Republican can- 
didate, and Theodore Roosevelt, on a third- 
party ticket. 

McGahan came to Washington in 1922, the 
year “Ol' Hoss” Pinchot was elected Governor. 
He was here when Coolidge succeeded Hard- 
ing in the White House and he has watched 
them all come and go—Hoover, F.D.R., Tru- 
man, Elsenhower and Kennedy. 

McGahan has seen this country in four 
wars, the Spanish-American, the First and 
Second World Wars and the Korean affair. 
He served in both World Wars, retiring with 
the rank of colonel. 

One of his old friends, Lyle C. Wilson, a 
vice president of UPI, was the M.C. at the 
final ceremony Friday night. Head of the 
committee of arrangements was Kermit Mc- 
Farlan, a member of UPI editorial board and 
an old Harrisburg hand. 

In all the years we have known Paul Mc- 
Gahan we never knew him to be at a loss 
for words. He choked up when called on by 
Lyle Wilson to cut loose with a few brief 
and well-chosen words. At least from where 
we stood it looked as if he had choked up. 

On behalf of the management back home, 
the best looking reporter on the Inquirer 
staff presented McGahan a diamond-studded 
pin emblematic of his 50 years on the paper. 
The presentation speech was by all odds the 
best heard in the club since the last visit of 
William Jennings Bryan. 

As a young reporter we can remember Me- 
Gehan, a veteran in the business at the 
time, taking us by the hand to get across 
Broad Street to Trainer’s Saloon. Long ago 
it disappeared from the scene. But Mc- 
Gahan is still around and the best and worst 
we can do is wish him a long life in his new 
career in green pastures. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Apr. 7, 
1962] 


McGanan Gets FAREWELL FETE 


Wasnuinoton, April 6—More than 200 
members of the Washington press corps 
paid tribute Friday night to Paul J. Mc- 
Gahan on his retirement from the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
after 50 years of service. 

At a buffet-reception in the National Press 
Club, McGahan was presented a traveling 
bag and a pictorial record of the retirement 
festivities. 

On behalf of the Inquirer, John M. Cum- 
mings, political columnist, presented Mc- 
Gahan a 50-year service pin adorned with 
two diamonds, one for each 25 years of 
service. 

In a brief speech, Cummings recounted 
incidents of MeGahan's early days as a news- 
paperman. Master of ceremonies was Lyle 
C. Wilson, viee president of United Press 
International, a friend for many years. 
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At a recent ceremony in Philadelphia, 
Walter H. Annenberg, editor and publisher 
of the Inquirer, presented McGahan with a 
gold watch marking McGahan’s 50 years 
with the paper. 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 

Mar. 13, 1962] 


McGanan Is HONORED, 50 YEARS 
WITH InqumeEr 

Paul J. McGahan, a member of the In- 
quirer's Washington bureau who will com- 
plete 50 years of service on April 6, was 
honored Monday at a luncheon given by 
Walter H. Annenberg, editor of the Inquirer, 
at the Midday Club. 

In recognition of his half century of serv- 
ice and as a mark of the esteem in which 
he is held, McGahan was presented with a 
gold wristwatch. N 

“This is merely a token of the high regard 
we have for you as a person and a news- 
paperman,” Annenberg said. The Inquirer 
will always be your home and the door will 
always be open.” 

The luncehon was attended by members of 
the Inquirer executive and editorial staif 
who have known McGahan for many of the 
years he had served the newspaper. 

After 8 years as a member of the Inquirer's 
city staff, McGahan was assigned to the 
Washington bureau. Of his long service, 42 
years were spent in Washington. 

On the anniversary of his 50 years of serv- 
ice, McGahan will retire. The transition 
from active to inactive status will be observed 
by fellow members of the National Press 
Club with a reception in Washington on 
April 6. 

For many years McGahan served as chair- 
man of the club's election board, which 
supervises the election of officers each De- 
cember and tallies and certifies the votes. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Apr. 8, 1962] 
To Inquirer Readers: 

This is my final farm column. Today 
I am retired after 50 years’ service—eome 
42 of which have been in the Washington 
bureau. I began writing the column in 
1954, and weekly, and at length, I have en- 
deavored to give our readers a view of the 
agricultural situation, as it existed, both 
politically and practically. I appreciate the 
readers’ consistent attention and good 
wishes, and leave reluctantly, what has been 
an interesting chore. My sincere thanks to 
you all. 

P. J. McGanan. 


The Best Is Yet To Come 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago the Aloha Broadcasting System 
broadcast a program sponsored by the 
pineapple eompanies of Hawaii with a 
commentary by Joyce Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts’ subject was the future 
prosperity of America and what we had 
to look forward to as a nation. His 
material was inspired by an article he 
had read which had been printed by the 
Honolulu Advertiser and was authored 
by Samuel F. Pryor, who was then and 
now is vice president of Pan American 
World Airways. 
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In the article which caught Mr. Rob- 
erts’ eye, Mr. Pryor spoke out against 
those who preach the gospel that Amer- 
ica is finished. ‘These are the voices of 
false prophets,” said Mr. Pryor. To 
substantiate his theory that the best is 
yet to come, Mr. Pryor quoted a group of 
economists who made conservative esti- 
mates on what we could expect 10 years 
hence. I think that it is extremely in- 
teresting to compare what Mr. Pryor's 
article predicted 10 years ago, with what 
is actually the case today. 

“America will have a population of 175 
million people—14 percent higher than 
in 1951,” the article said. Today, the 
Council of Economics Advisers, in the 
Executive Office of the President, esti- 
mates our present population at 183 mil- 
lion people, a gain of 19 percent. 

“There will be over 67 million people 
in our labor force—an increase of more 
than 3 million people over 1951.” 
Council of Economic Advisers reports 
that there are currently 74 million peo- 
ple in our labor force, an increase of 
more than eight million over 1951. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Pryor's 
estimates for a prosperous future for 
America were on the conservative side 
and that his vision of good things to 
come for our country has more than 
been fulfilled. And keep in mind that 
all this progress occurred at a time when 
the cold war was at its peak and when 
the Communist-bloc nations were sug- 
gesting that our democracy was deca- 
dent, that our economy was on the road 
to ruin, and that they would “bury us” 
economically, if not militarily. 

I know that Mr. Pryor, who has had 
a distinguished business and politcal 
career for more than 40 years, is looking 
toward retirement. I also know that 
he is looking toward Hawaii where he 
has purchased a parcel of property on 
the Island of Maui. 

Growing and expanding Hawaii could 
certainly use more prophets. It is my 
earnest hope that Samuel F. Pryor's re- 
tirement will be pleasantly spent in the 
State with a future. 


The Honorable Lester Holtzman 
SPEECH 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] and my 
other colleagues who have paid tribute 
to my good friend former Congressman 
Lester Holtzman, of New York. 

During 4 years of service with Con- 
gressman Holtzman on the Judiciary 
Committee I developed a great apprecia- 
tion for his outstanding legal ability, his 
character, and his devotion to duty. 
These characteristics displayed by Lester 
Holtzman will contribute greatly to the 
outstanding service which I know that he 
will render as a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. 


The . 
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I am delighted that my good friend 
has attained one of the highest honors 
that can come to any member of the 
legal profession. He is thoroughly de- 
serving of the recognition which has 
come to him, and I join in congratulating 
him even though I do feel a sense of loss 
that he is no longer with us to serve here 
in this House. 


The Kerr-Mills Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversy over whether or not the Kerr- 
Mills law, passed by the 86th Congress 
in 1960, is workable and will solve the 
dilemna many of our senior citizens find 
themselves in with regard to medical 
care after they reach retirement age— 
or whether it is necessary to pass the 
King-Anderson proposal for medical 
care for the aged, or one of the numer- 
ous other proposals, has become more 
than heated. It is downright vicious. 
The distortions, untruths, and half- 
truths, that are making their rounds and 
being promulgated by various organiza- 
tions in this country is astounding. In 
addition to that, it is actually libelous in 
many respects. Our fine physicians and 
dentists in this country are being por- 
trayed as evil, money-grabbing mon- 
sters. Our medical associations are be- 
ing portrayed in the same way. Nothing 
is ever said about the many sacrifices 
and the dedicated work of many physi- 
cians, dentists, and surgeons, and anyone 
who undertakes to defend these men 
and women and the organization repre- 
senting them is immediately suspect. 

In all this controversy, I have per- 
sonally felt the Kerr-Mills law has not 
as yet been given the proper close 
analysis it deserves; nor has the type of 
implementation given to this law by the 
various States received more than a 
passing glance and the charge that the 
law simply is not sufficient to do the job. 
Those of us who feel the Kerr-Mills law 
should be given a longer trial, at the very 
least, are told we are not considering the 
interests of our aged citizens—almost 
accused of physically preventing their 
entering hospitals or receiving medical 
care—on the grounds of greed, careless- 
ness, unconcern, and similar gentle 
words and phrases. 

Recently I was presented with a copy 
of a speech made by one of my con- 
stituents, Dr. C. H. Peters, of the Quain 
and Ramstad Clinic in Bismarck, N. Dak., 
and also councilor of the Sixth District 
Medical Society, before the American 
Medical Association at a meeting in 
Chicago, III., in January of 1962. I be- 
lieve this speech is a fine example of 
the thought which most physicians give 
to their patients’ needs. It does not ap- 
pear to me to be a self-seeking, money 
grabbing statement of policy. It, to me, 
indicates a very thoughtful analysis of 
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some of the things which have been and 
will have to be faced in trying to imple- 
ment the use of the Kerr-Mills law. It 
does not gloss over some of the areas 
where the law could perhaps be amended 
or improved insofar as the various 

States’ use of the law is concerned. 

Also it does not gloss over some of the 

mistaken approaches of some physicians. 

I commend this speech to the attention 
of the Members of Congress, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be included 
with my remarks in the Recor today. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH Given BY Dr. C. H. PETERS, or Bis- 
MARCK, N. DAK., BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AT CHICAGO, ILL. JAN- 
varY, 1962 
Kerr-Mills was born in 1960, began to 

creep in 1961, and must begin to walk in 1962 

if it is to fulfill the purpose for which it 

was conceived. The total number of eligible 
individuals availing themselves of this serv- 
ice to date is admittedly small. 

Premature conclusions could be drawn 
from these facts. First, either these new 
programs are not as much in need as was 
presumed, and as we are led to believe, or, 
second, there has been no desire to promote 
MAA programs to their fullest extent. Third, 
and most likely, our elderly have perhaps 
not been fully informed that these services 
are available to them. The fourth possi- 
bility, of course, is a combination of two 
or more of the preceding factors. 

It is not my plan to discuss any indi- 
vidual State plans today except during the 
panel discussion. I will be happy to reply 
to questions from the floor regarding the 
North Dakota program, with which I have 
been intimately involved. However, Mr. 
James Fleming of the AMA staff has Thermo- 
faxed copies for you, of an analysis and 
answer to the Newsweek article of January 
22, 1962, regarding the West Virginia situa- 
tion. In addition, other summary sheets 
on State plans are available through the 
Department of Medical Service of the AMA 
and more details will be sent out as they 
become available, 

The percentage of individuals on MAA pro- 
grams in any one State varies widely, de- 
pendent upon many factors, some of which 
are obvious and some, not so obvious. The 
various States and territories have been 
cautious in setting eligibility limits for the 
most part, and rightfully so. Only they 
are in a position to know their needs, their 
ability to finance the program, and the 
wishes of their citizens. The medical pro- 
fession has endorsed the Kerr-Mills approach 
as a logical, and effective way of providing 
medical care for the aged in need, and yet, 
preserving for the States and their subdi- 
visions, local control, thus keeping fiscal 
responsibility close to home where it can 
be properly evaluated, at the grass roots 
level, where real needs can be best known, 

Now, the supporters of the King-Ander- 
son approach to medical care attack Kerr- 
Mills as a solution to the health problems 
of the aged on the following grounds: 

1. Failure of some States to implement 
Kerr-Milis. 

2. Complex arguments revolving around 
the “stigma of the means test.” 

3. Inadequacy of benefits in some States. 

As individual physicians, and as State 
medical associations, we must be prepared 
to answer these objections. If one or more 
of these charges has a valid basis in any 
State, we should be working to change that 
situation. Obviously the stronger we make 
Kerr-Mills nationwide the more effective it 
will become in defeating the social security 
approach to the practice of medicine, and 
in the ultimate deterioration of the quality 
of medical care. 
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Let us briefly discuss the failure of imple- 
mentation. This argument is weakening 
rapidly, as the States have demonstrated 
their willingness to inaugurate this program 
at a pace not foreseen by HEW. 

The January 8, 1962, report from HEW on 
MAA shows 22 plans actually in operation, 
including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
2 more scheduled to begin this month, and 4 
which will probably begin this spring. An- 
other two States have passed enabling legis- 
lation and are awaiting appropriations to be- 
gin operation. In addition, many States have, 
under the impetus of Kerr-Mills, expanded 
already existing programs within OAA or 
initiated medical programs for the needy 
aged. Thus, the majority of States have 
taken action and more may act this year. 
Yet, we as a profession must not be com- 
placent on this score. 

As physicians, and as organized medicine 
on the local level, we have been deficient in 
communicating to our patients, friends, and 
neighbors the availability of these services. 

The man on the street often is not aware 
that Kerr-Mills is now in operation, nor 
aware of its benefits, or the eligibility re- 
quirements. Although we have frequently 
accused welfare departments in the past of 
attempting to build up their programs, many 
welfare staffs have been strangely silent in 
this particular phase, or at least giving only 
lipservice to it. In some States, 90 percent 
or more of the applications come from hos- 
pital and nursing home administrators, with 
few from the aged themselves for noninstitu- 
tional health expenses. A number of States 
have printed informational leaflets on the 
new program, but distribute them only upon 
request. One State keeps copies of the leaflet 
on a table in its welfare department waiting 
room, but some departments do not have 
even that available. If a State has a pro- 
gram, but the aged themselves do not know 
that it existe, or what benefits it provides, 
this is little better than no program, from a 
political standpoint. 

The “means test“ is a second argument our 
opponents repeatedly throw at us. This isa 
more difficult, and politically a more formi- 
dable objection. It is said that this is one 
of the reasons that more individuals have 
not availed themselves of this program. The 
stigma of failure, of going on relief, often 
creates deep rooted emotional bias on the 
part of the conscientious old Individual. We 
have attempted to counter this feeling and 
argument by logic of one type or another. 
But logic frequently fails to sway individuals 
as all of you know from dally application in 
the practice of medicine. 

Before the public attitude can be changed, 
some members of the medical profession may 
have to change their own attitude. 

If the doctor himself looks down on assist- 
ance medical care, and upon the people who 
receive it, the public cannot be expected to 
accept this as anything but last-ditch aid. 

The profession must believe that the man 
who cannot meet his legitimate needs from 
his own resources has a right to help from 
his neighbors. It is important to appraise 
the worth of local programs; the strictness 
of the local means test; the adequacy of 
medical care provided, and to publicize lo- 
cal aid as the answer to local needs. 

The AMA survey shows that in many 
States MAA is being considered as “just an- 
other welfare program,” an OAA medical 
care program for a slightly higher income 
level. The applicant must go through the 
same routines, the same type of tests, the 
same type of investigations, and he receives 
his care through the same channels as the 
OAA recipient. From the Welfare Depart- 
ment’s point of view, this may seem rea- 
sonable. The Kerr-Mills law itself places 
the two programs under the overall respon- 
sibility of the same State agencies for ease 
in administration. Thus, it may be difi- 
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cult for the agency to see any real difer- 
ence. There is, however, a real and signifi- 
cant difference in the type of applicant un- 
der MAA and under other existing aid pro- 
grams. Other assistance recipients in the 
Federal ald programs usually have a long- 
term need of help, Their income, over a 
long period, remains below the level neces- 
sary to meet ordinary living expenses. The 
MAA recipient, on the other hand, should 
be an individual who has managed to make 
his own way and needs heip only because 
medical expenses have risen beyond his abil- 
ity to pay. 

This was, we believe, the intent of Con- 
gress, regarding this program. It is the way 
the medical profession believes the program 
can, and should, be used. Some of the 
recipients may, due to lingering illness or 
long convalescence, remain on the rolls for 
considerable time. But, for the most of 
them, MAA, if properly administered, should 
be an emergency resource. We must change 
the thinking of the State agencies in many 
of our States regarding this p This, 
admittedly, is a difficult task. But we, and 
for that matter, the welfare agencies, are 
not getting full value out of the program, as 
long as it is considered merely an extension 
of existing programs. Simplified administra- 
tive procedures, reasonable eligibility stand- 
ards, and use of normal methods of private 
medical care, can encourage these people to 
apply for whom the program was established, 
and will enable them to maintain their nor- 
mal course of life, once the medical emer- 
gency has passed. 

Too stringent a means test can force the 
applicants to pauperize themselves past the 
chance of recovery before they can obtain 
aid. Rigid administrative methods devel- 
oped to deal with the long-term needy can 
discourage applications for help. Lack of 
differentation between the totally needy and 
the medically needy, and the way care is 
provided, can be so humillating that many 
will not apply, except as a course of despera- 
tion, and again be unable to regain inde- 
pendence once the medical crisis has passed. 
Thus, while the AMA belleves that tax funds 
should be used only to finance care for those 
who cannot pay for it, it also believes that 
the necessary means test need not be de- 
meaning, nor need eligibility standards be 
so low that only paupers can be given aid. 


The goal of retention of independence must 


be constantly kept in mind. 

The last major objection heard is the 
inadequacy of benefits. Some programs sur- 
veyed are indeed inadequate. Programs 
which limit aid to treatment of acute life- 
endangering illnesses, or which place strict 
limits on the number of days of hospital 
care provided, or provide only a umited 
amount of outpatient services, cannot be 
claimed to meet the need. We recognize 
that for many States this type of program 
is a new venture, and they are being un- 
derstandably cautious until they gain some 
experience, On the other hand, the medical 
profession in these States should keep in 
mind the need for a liberalization of bene- 
fits to the point where the program can 
actually assure all, or most of the aged peo- 
ple in the State, that they can obtain the 
care that they need. 

A very touchy subject is the payment to 
physicians. Some of our colleagues believe 
the medical profession should have nothing 
to do with payment from State or Federal 
sources. The AMA policy Is that physicians 
have a right to a reasonable payment for 
their services from any governmental agency, 
accepting responsibility for the care of the 
patient, and that it is the prerogative of 
the profession and its members to forgo 
that payment for valid reasons or because 
of individual preference. If the profession 
does forgo fees, it would appear wiser to 
do so only on a temporary basis while the 
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program is getting off the ground. When a 
program guarantees only hospital care and 
nursing home care for the aged, the pres- 
sure still remains for some additional pro- 
tection against medical fees. On the other 
hand, some States are protesting because 
physicians’ fees, though paid, are pegged at 
a very low level and because many MAA 
patients are being forced to become staff 
cases. I would suggest a clear understand- 
ing that fee dissatisfaction does not mean 
dissatisfaction with MAA itself, It concerns 
only the administrative mechanics of the 
program, subject to further negotiation. 
Yet if the profession expresses public dis- 
satisfaction with MAA, it will be very dif- 
ficult to hold it up as an answer to HR. 
4222. 

By way of summary then, let us emphasize 
the best five points: 

1. Where no action has taken place to im- 
plement Kerr-Mills, it is incumbent upon all 
of us to press for State legislation. This is 
not a 1-year battle, but another phase in 
the cold war which has been, and will be, 
with us for a long time to come. 

2. All physicians become aware of what is 
available, in the way of aid programs in their 
States and communities to help the needy, 
and in general, the eligibility requirements 
and how application is made. Let us by in- 
dividual and collective action carry the mes- 
sage to our communities by all appropriate 
means of communication including the 
press, radio and TV. 

3. Get away from the “welfare” approach 
to MAA, even though the program may be 
administered by the Welfare Department. 
Once this new attitude takes hold on the 
profession and the public, many of the dif- 
ficulties now found in making MAA work- 
able will disappear. As physicians we must 
not be gullty of shunting these people to 
ward service under direction of staff person- 
nel, but we must treat them as private pa- 
tients as we would wish to have our parents 
and grandparents recelved, should the neces- 
sity ever arise. 

4. Review our program and initiate action 
to sce that the benefits are adequate. Do 
not force this new group into the same class 
as the totally indigent, but permit them to 
return to health and to preserve that spark 
of individual American initiative and desire 
to stand on their own two feet. 

5. It is important that the AMA staff con- 
tinue Its close observation and coordination 
of information regarding MAA plans already 
in operation. In this way the States may 
gain timely information enabling them to 
improve their own programs. For those 
States who have not yet experienced the 
labor of implementation of Kerr-Mills, this 
material would formulate sound legislation. 

Thus, we will have the satisfaction of a 
job well done. 


The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of HUlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a res- 
olution of disapproval of the President's 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1962. The 
plan would provide for certain reorgani- 
zations in the fleld of science and tech- 
nology. 
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My purpose in submitting this resolu- 
tion of disapproval is purely technical 
and is not intended to express any posi- 
tion for or against the plan at this time. 
The resolution is introduced to set in 
motion the procedures of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949, as amended, which 
will enable the House to vote on this 
matter of vital significance. 

Under the act, a reorganization plan 
becomes law unless a resolution of dis- 
approval is passed by either the House or 
the Senate within a prescribed 60-day 
period. 

Government programs in science and 
technology are so closely affected with 
our national security and general wel- 
fare that any plan of reorganizing such 
programs should be thoroughly studied 
by the Congress before approving or 
disapproving them. It is hoped that the 
appropriate committee will study the 
plan in detail and report its findings to 
the House so that each Member may 
exercise an informed judgment in the 
vote or votes affecting this matter. 


Summary of Replies to a Questionnaire— 
Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1962, I submitted to each fam- 
ily in the 42d District of New York a 
memorandum and questionnaire encom- 
passing what I consider to be the most 
basic and critical issues presently con- 
fronting the Nation. In my memoran- 
dum, I attempted to present a balanced 
summary both for and against each 
issue. 

I was most gratified with the response 
to this survey. The number of returns, 
and the many valuable and sound sug- 
gestions indicate a deep concern and 
sincere interest on the part of our citi- 
zens in both the national and interna- 
tional problems of our time. 

The 42d District of New York consists 
of a small portion of the city of Buffalo, 
N. V., and the surburban and rural areas 
surrounding it. The rural, the indus- 
trial, and suburban areas are in relatively 
the same proportion as those of the en- 
tire Nation. It is my opinion that the 
results of the questionnaire are fairly 
representative of the views of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

The tabulations of the answers to the 
questionnaire will be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in four parts, 
Part 1, appearing in today’s RECORD, 
contains questions and replies on the 
subjects of United States versus Soviet- 
Communist relations, and United States- 
Soviet military power. 

Part 2 relates to taxes and fiscal 
affairs; part 3 relates to budget expendi- 
tures, disarmament, nuclear tests, fallout 
shelters, and United Nations; and part 4 
Telates to reciprocal trade, education, 
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medical care, postage rates, and Federal 
pay. ‘These parts will be inserted in the 
REcorD on successive days. 

The tabulated results for part 1 follow: 


Yes | No 


UNITED STATES VERSUS SOVIET- 
COMMUNIST RELATIONS 


Do you believe that the international 
conferences of the world’s Commu- 
nist Parties, pronouncing and agree- 
ing upon principles policies, and 
actions is in fact a Joint campaign 
to destroy all non-Communist 
nations and institutions 6, 180 461 
2. Do you believe that the 98 Gommu- 
nist Parties acknowledge the leader- 
ship of Khrushchey and the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
in a war — — the free world, despite 
occasional Interparty differences. - 5, S04 
3. Do you believe that the Soviet- 
Communist forces are steadily 
winning thelr goals of weakening 
and destroying the free world 
4. Do you believe that United States 
and free world policies have been 
that of vacillation, conciliation, 
appeasement, and retreat amaaa 
5. Do you believe that the first step in 
reversing Communist gains is to 
recognize the Communist organi- 
zation, its Sen 


forces is a necessary 8 

effective political counteroſfensiye. 4, 698 
7. Would you support a unified free 

world effort to neutralize and 

destroy the international Commu- 

nist conspiracy by nonmilitary 

political means 5, 426 


UNITED STATES-SOVIET MILITARY POWER 


8. Would you favor increased draft in- 
5 to avoid another callup 

9. U.S. military costs are 10 percent o! 
national uction; Soviet is 2 
percent; European average 5 
percent. Shall United States re- 
uire a greater 5 effort by 
Torone an NATO nations 
10. Admiral Rickover states our eat 

is technologically obsolete, 

you favor equipping naval in 
2 ICBM’s for ICBM mobility 
and dispersal advantages 
11. Do o you believe that total U.S, mili- 
y firepower sufficiently exceeds 
that Of the Soviet 2, 


1,474 


Indians Ask State To Enforce 
Fishing Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 657 which would clarify the right of 
a State to enforce its laws in respect to 
Indians who fish illegally off their 
reservations. At the time I introduced 
this legislation, I said that the majority 
of Indians in my district believe in con- 
servation of steelhead and are opposed to 
ue few Indians who circumvented the 
aws. 

This belief that my Indian constitu- 
ents are in agreement with the sports- 
men and other fishermen of Washington 
State was reaffirmed this morning when 
I received a resolution from the govern- 
ing body of the Tulalip Tribes which set 
forth its position that Indians who fish 
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illegally are subject to enforcement of 
the laws of the State of Washington and 
calls upon the State game commission 
to take action against Indians who 
violate these laws. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
Tulalips and express my appreciation 
for their support. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the resolution, 
to which I referred, in the Recorp with 
a sense of pride and pleasure. 


The resolution follows: 


We, the board of directors and governing 
body of the Tulalip Tribes, an Indian tribe 
and corporation, organized, chartered and 
existing under, and by virtue of the laws of 
the United States (secs. 16 and 17, Indian 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934, as 
amended, 48 Stat. 984) do hereby resolve as 
follows: 

1. That the taking of steelhead trout by 
Indian people from the waters of the State 
of Washington which do not adjoin, bound, 
nor are encompassed within the exterior 
boundaries of Indian reservations contrary 
to and in violation of the laws of the State 
of Washington enacted for the conservation 
of steelhead is hereby disapproved. 

2. That such Indian people so taking steel- 
head trout should be subject to enforcement 
of the laws of the State of Washington 
equally with other citizens without distinc- 
tion. 

3. That the failure and refusal of the 
game commission of the State of Washing- 
ton to enforce the laws of the State of Wash- 
ington and its regulations enacted pursu- 
ant thereto in regard to said off-reserva- 
tion Indian fishery for steelhead is not con- 
doned and said commission is hereby called 
upon to perform its duty and function by 
enforcement of the aforesaid laws and reg- 
ulations before its inaction and resultant 
removal of law and order inevitably cul- 
minates in violence and irreparable injury 
to persons, their property, and the State's 
steelhead fishery, 

Adopted this 3d day of April 1962, at 
regular meeting of the board of directors 
of the Tulalip Tribes by unanimous vote. 


Neutrals as Global Bedfellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
all concerned with a reappraisal of the 
United Nations and its value and effec- 
tiveness as an instrument for the pro- 
motion and the preservation of peace, I, 
under unanimous consent, include Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr.'s, recent 
news report on “Global Bedfellows” in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. Hearst’s challenging article fol- 
lows: 


GLOBAL BEDPELLOWS 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

As readers of this column and the Hearst 
newspapers well know, we have tried con- 
sistently to view the United Nations in a 
realistic but not hostile light and we have 
frequently looked with skepticism on the 
strange collection of international bedfel- 
lows who call themselves the neutralist“ 
nations. 
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Both of these aspects of U.S. foreign policy 
have been important in the news this past 
week. 

As for the U.N.: The Security Council has 
been debating the demand by Castro's Cuba 
that the U.N. act to overrule the Organiza- 
tion of American States which booted out 
that Communist-dominated island. 

Of couree, the Cuban gambit was defeated, 
but the fact that the U.N. dignified Castro's 
squawk against the family of the Americas 
points up a statement by Senator Henry 
M. Jackson, of Washington, to the National 
Press Club Tuesday. ~ 

Senator Jackson, a top figure in the Dem- 
ocratic Party and a stalwart supporter of the 
Kennedy administration, revived the ques- 
tion of whether the United States is over- 
rating the importance of the U.N. 

As for the neutrals, spearheaded as usual 
by India’s weaselly Krishna Menon, they 
have been busy little moles undermining the 
Western position at the Geneva disarmament 
conference. 

The question of letting U.S. policy be in- 
fluenced by these aposties of somewhat spot- 
ted morality was raised anew by another 

t Government servant, John J. 
McCloy, who has acted as an International 
negotiator for our last three Presidents. 

Let's take a look at the U.N. question first, 
It ts notable that the warning against rell- 
ance on the UN., which Senator Jackson 
now issues, has been sounded before by Sen- 
ator Fu.ericut, the Arkansas Democrat who 
heads the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The Fulbright caveat, as the lawyers term 
it, came last October in the influential mag- 
azine “Foreign Affairs.” He urged that the 
the United States place main reliance on an 
alliance of free nations to meet the aggres- 
sive Communist threat, while limiting the 
role of the U.N. 

Criticizing the office of U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N. as operating in effect as a second 
Secretary of State, Senator JACKSON now 


says: 

“The truth is, though we have not often 
spoken it in recent years, that the best hope 
for peace with justice does not lie in the 
United Nations. 

“Indeed, the truth is almost exactly the re- 
verse. The best hope for the United Nations 
lies in the maintenance of peace, and peace 
depends on the power and unity of the At- 
lantic community and on the skill of our 
direct diplomacy.” 

Just as this column has always empha- 
sized, Senator Jackson is careful to point 
out that the U.N. is still a useful avenue of 
American foreign policy, but that the United 
States needs more realistic appreciation of 
its limitations, more modest hopes for its 
accomplishments. 

The U.N: cannot end the cold war, Sena- 
tor Jackson adds, but the cold war may de- 
stroy the U.N. if the World Organization con- 
tinues to be treated as an arena for conflict 
rather than as a place of useful contact be- 
tween nations. 

I must agree with the Senator's basic argu- 
ment about the U.N.. although let's remem- 
ber that any alliance we are in relies on 
U.S. power. After all, it is blindness to ignore 
the fact that the very structure of the U.N. 
today makes it impossible for it to carry all 
the responsibilities thrust upon it. 

In the first place, the Security Council is 
emasculated as a force for peace by the 
Soviet’s conscienceless use of the veto. 

In the second place, new nations with no 
experience at international affairs and no 
real competence at euch main issues as nu- 
clear disarmament have grown toward being 
the balance of power in the General 
Assembly. 

And in the third place, the Soviet cam- 
paign to browbeat the Secretariat has under- 
cut the executive. 
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With those three strikes, how can the 
U.N. be the ultimate, last-word force for 
peace that wishful-thinking U.S. policy has 
increasingly held it to be? 

Considering all the built-in faults of alli- 
ances, recognized for centuries by statesmen 
of great powers, there are also advantages. 

It is possible, for instance, for allies deal- 
ing with specially ornery critters on the 
world scene to use a whipsaw technique, one 
be the good guy in the white sombrero and 
the other the bad guy in the black hat. 

A corny device but useful when fighting 
fire with fire. Perhaps our side ought to 
make a practice of it in negotiating with 
the shifty Commies. 

But as for letting the U.N. be the decisive 
force for peace, just take a hypothetical case. 
Suppose the U.N, General Assembly tomorrow 
were to vote on a matter directly involving 
US. national security—like maybe 100 to 1 
(that one is the United States) that all na- 
tions disarm immediately on mere trust— 
with no inspection safeguards. 

We would surely have to take the stand 
that our one vote was a majority of one, and 
defeat the resolution, wouldn't we? 

On the second point: The tacit assump- 
tion of the neutral nations that they pos- 
sees a moral force of world opinion has come 
up again to plague us at Geneva—and again 
they have disproved their own case. 

The heart of the matter ls the most neu- 
trals—are not neutral. Neither are they 
ennobling examples of international 
morality. 

At Geneva, therefore, it comes as no sur- 
prise that they are putting the pressure on 
us not to resume nuclear tests under any 
conditions, or conditions that are meaning- 
less. Wittingly or not, they are playing 
Russia's game. 

U.S.-hating Krishna Menon, for instance, 
proposed that we should confine ourselves to 
observation posts outside the Soviet Union 
to detect any violations of a test ban agree- 
ment. It is right up Khrushehev's alley. 

President Kennedy's moderate—perhaps 
too moderate—reply at his last press con- 
ference was that even though devices located 
outside Russia could pick up disturbances, 
they could not distinguish between earth- 
quakes (of which many occur in the Soviet 
Union) and nuclear explosions. Hence on- 
site inspections are essential, 

Menon's proposal—in fact, the whole role 
of neutral nations—turns me once more to 
John McCloy, whose last government job was 
President’s adviser on disarmament. He has 
also served as Assistant Secretary of War and 
High Commissioner for Germany, 

Writing in the April issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr. McCloy has some words to say that 
pertain directly to the unrealistic Menon 
plan. 

“Unfortunately,” he says, very few (coun- 
tries) have done or are prepared to do the 
work which is involved in a real con- 
tribution (to disarmament, of which a test 
ban would be a major step). 

„Those who sit on the sidelines and merely 
chant ‘general and complete disarmament’ 
without putting their minds to mastering 
the difficulties of the problem neither make 
much of a contribution nor are they apt to 
influence those whose efforts are more 
serious.” 

It is when he gets to talking about the 
“moral” position of the “neutrals” that Mr. 
McCloy really calls the turn. Quoting again: 

“For some time much emphasis has been 
placed upon the existence of moral opinion 
among the smaller nations. All through 
1960 and 1961 movements were developing 
* © © against any resumption of nuclear or 
thermonuclear testing, and some of them 


were couched in rather high moral tones. 


“These pressures were mainly directed 
against the United States. 
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“Yet when the Soviet Union suddenly re- 
sumed tests on an extensive scale, and 
coupled this action with threats of 100- 
megaton bombs, the reactions among the 
neutral and nonalined countries at Bel- 
grade and again, to some extent, at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, were so 
mild as to be wholly inconsequential. 

“The tendency of these nations seems to 
have been to moderate their criticism against 
those whom they fear and to direct their 
main blasts against those whom they don’t 
fear", meaning respectively the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States of America. 

Then, alluding to India’s invasion of Goa, 
Mr. McCloy winds up: 

“A leading neutral’s cynical attitude in 
respect to the use of force, and the tacit ac- 
ceptance of the dangerous doctrine of good 
wars and bad wars, put still more in doubt 
whether a strong moral opinion in fact exists 
among the neutrals and whether even where 
it does exist It counts for very much.” 

In conclusion I go back to our late great 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and a 
speech he made June 9, 1956, at Iowa State 
College. 

He spoke of the principle of neutrality, 
which pretends that a nation can best gain 
safety for itself by being indifferent to the 
fate of others. 

He continued: 

“This has increasingly become an obsolete 
conception and, except under very excep- 
tional circumstances, it is an immoral and 
shortsighted conception.” 

It is probably useless to expect the non- 
neutral neutrals to ponder these things, but 
arses many of us might profitably consider 

em. 


Regulation of Textile Imports 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 589 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I may require, after which I shall 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 589 
calls up for consideration H.R. 10788, a 
bill which amends section 204 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. This bill comes be- 
fore the House under an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. 

Section 204 of the Agricultural Act au- 
thorizes the President to negotiate 
agreements with foreign governments 
providing for limitation of imports of 
any agricultural commodity or products, 
including textiles or textile products. 
Section 204 also authorizes the Presi- 
dent to issue regulations implementing 
those import agreements. f 

But before discussing the details of the 
amendment to this section, let me sketch 
briefly the background of the problem 
with which the bill deals; namely, the 


rise in cotton textile imports. 


During the 4-year period from 1934 to 
1938, cotton textile imports into the 
United States from all sources averaged 
$39.7 million annually. In 1954 the total 
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Was $76.2 million. In 1955 the figure was 
$123.8 million. 

By 1960, the value of cotton textile 
imports has reached $253.5 million, or 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars. 
During this period I have just covered 
there was a considerable change, of 
course, in the value of the dollar. But 
even in terms of what the economists 
call constant dollars, the imports more 
than quadrupled from 1934-38 to 1960. 

And, what is more of a danger signal, 
in 1960, for the first time in 45 years, 
U.S. imports of cotton products exceeded 
exports. 

Stated another way, in terms of raw 
cotton, the quantity of manufactured 
products coming into the United States 
increased more than five times in the 6 
years ending in 1960. Imports of cotton 
manufactures that year were 573,000 
bales, as compared with 101,000 in 1954. 

This trend that I have been discussing 
has taken its toll on cotton farmers, 
textile workers and on textile manage- 
ment alike, 

Realizing the complex and very serious 
problems facing the cotton and textile 
industry, President Kennedy on May 2 
of last year announced a seven-point 
program dealing with the import 
problem. 

Point 6 of that program called for the 
Department of State to arrange a con- 
ference with the principal textile im- 
porting and exporting countries to seek 
an international agreement under which 
trade in cotton textiles could be con- 
trolled. That meeting was held in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, last July and the re- 
sult was a l-year agreement which lasts 
until September 30, 1962. The Presi- 
dent’s authority for enforcement, insofar 
as the participating countries are con- 
cerned, is section 204 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956. 

At a meeting in Geneva of the Cotton 
Textile Committee of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, the repre- 
sentatives of 19 nations concluded a 
long-term cotton textile arrangement. 

This arrangement is for a period of 5 
years beginning October 1, 1962, replac- 
ing the current agreement. Under terms 
of the new agreement, the United States 
or any other nation threatened by 
market disruption in textiles, or any cat- 
egory thereof, may freeze imports for 1 
year at the level of the first 12 of the 
preceding 15 months. If this disrup- 
tion condition continues, the freeze may 
be extended for yet another year. Fol- 
lowing that, increases in imports are 
confined to 5 percent a year. 

The countries which participate in 
this new agreement cover 90 percent of 
the free world trade in cotton textiles. 
The President of the United States has 
authority under section 204 to issue reg- 
ulations to implement this agreement 
as far as participants are concerned. 
But he does not now have the authority 
to prevent countries which account for 
the balance of world cotton trade from 
interfering with the new agreement. 

H.R. 10788, the bill called up under 
this rule, would give the President the 
authority to protect the agreement 
against the small minority of textile ex- 
porting countries who are not partici- 
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pants. Conceivably, the beneficial effects 
of this long-sought agreement could be 
nullified without this bill. 

The bill is simple and it merely adds 
to section 204 the following language: 

In addition, if a multilateral agreement 
has been or shall be concluded under the 
authority of this section among countries 
accounting for a significant part of world 
trade in the articles with respect to which 
the agreement was concluded, the President 
may also issue, in order to carry out such an 
agreement, regulations governing the entry 
or withdrawal from warehouse of the same 
articles which are products of countries not 
parties to the agreement. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the distin- 
guished Committee on Agriculture, and 
its able and distinguished chairman, Mr. 
Cootey, for its fine work on behalf of 
the cotton and textile industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the cotton industry, em- 
bracing as it does, cotton growers, textile 
workers, and millowners and managers, 
deserves to have this legislation passed 
as a matter of equity and justice. 

I urge adoption of House Resolution 
589. 


House Resolution 211— Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian colo- 
nialism and the necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. Im many cases, they 
know that no public or private body is in 
existence today which is devoted to the 
task of studying continuously, system- 
atically, and objectively all of the 
captive nations, those in Eastern Europe 
and Asia, including the numerous cap- 
tive nations in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I in- 
clude the following responses of our 
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citizens to House Resolution 211 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Newark, N. J., April 2, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I earnestly urge 
your consideration of passage of House Reso- 
lution 211, the Flood resolution which would 
establish a permanent House Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 

As mayor of Newark, I have been petitioned 
on this matter by a large number of our 
citizens of all national backgrounds. Many 
of them have referred to the Rusk letters 
which oppose the committee's formation. 

It Is their feeling—and I heartily agree, 
from all available information—that con- 
siderable doubt exists as to the true politi- 
cal situation behind the Iron Curtain. 

There are strong indications, moreover, 
that the millions of people—truly enslaved 
by Moscow because of their location—are 
waging a relentless war against their oppres- 
sors. 

Their struggle against the Communist yoke 
is, to me, admirable and must be encouraged. 

I am rellably informed that the forma- 
tion of such a permanent committee in the 
House of Representatives would do much to 
assure these and other captive peoples of 
our interest and continulng support. 

Therefore, accordingly, I ask for the in- 
troduction and prompt passage of House 
Resolution 211. 


Thank you. 
Sincerely, 
Leo P. CARLIN, 
Mayor. 
MarcH 31, 1962. 


The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: On behalf of 
our organization, the spokesman for Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent in Boston and 
vicinity, I am proud to express to you our 
sincere thanks for the introduction of the 
timely resolution and for your continuous 
efforts to obtain adoption of House Res- 
olution 211. Your efforts to establish a 
Congressional Committee on the Captive 
Nations under the Communist domain have 
our unqualified approval and support. 

With a revolution for national independ- 
ence “a fundamental fact in our era,” to 
quote from President Kennedy's speech at 
the University of California, the proposed 
committee is a concrete action to eliminate 
the confusion about the enslaved nations 
behind the Iron Curtain. It will bring into 
the open the Russian Communist colonial- 
ism in Ukraine and other captive countries. 

In this letter, I would like to take a few 
minutes of your valuable time to Inform you 
about the work of our committee on behalf 
of House Resolution 211. 

During the observance of the 44th anni- 
versary of Ukrainian independence, American 
Ukrainians of Boston and vicinity were 
again informed about the resolution. They 
expressed their full support for the resolu- 
tion. They were also asked to write letters 
to their own Congressmen and urge them to 
support the proposed legislation. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing here- 
with copies of my letters of January 17, 1962, 
to Congressmen McCormack, O'NEILL, 
BURKE, PEHILBIN, CONTE, Curtis, and LANE, 
urging all of them to support the establish- 
ment of a committee on the captive nations. 
Please refer to enclosure A. Several Con- 
gressmen expressed their open support for 
the resolution. Copies of these letters are 
under the enclosure B. 

On March 20 and 26, 1962, I wrote to Con- 
gressmen SMITE, O'NEILL, CONTE, and PHIL- 
EIN. In the letter to HOWARD 
W. SmrrH, I urged him to open public hear- 
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ings on the proposed legislation. Our op- 
position to the views of our Secretary of 
State was also stated. The subject letters 
are in the enclosure D. 

In the letter of January 9 to the CBS tele- 
vision network, a proposition was made to 
dramatize the struggle of Ukrainians and 
other captive nations on the Armstrong 
Circle Theater (enclosure C). So far, I have 
not received an answer. 

In conclusion of this long letter, I would 
like again to express our thanks to you for 
your continuous work on behalf of the cap- 
tive nations and wish you the heartiest 
success in your work in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

If I can be of any further service to you, 
please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Respectfully yours, 
OREST SzczuDLUK, 


Chairman, Boston Branch UCCA. 
January 17, 1962. 
THE HONORABLE JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MOCORMACK: I am tak- 
ing the liberty of writing you about the 
forthcoming 44th anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the Ukrainian National Republic 
which was proclaimed on January 22, 1918, 
in Kiev. The Ukrainian people asserted their 
inalienable right for self-determination. 
The Russian Communists attacked and sub- 
dued the young Republic; yet, they have not 
subdued the spirit of the Ukrainian people 
to be free. 

The observance of the 44th anniversary 
of free Ukraine is the most appropriate oc- 
casion to ask you, Congressman McCormack, 
to lend your powerful support to House 
Resolution 211 (87th Cong., Ist sess.). This 
resolution, as introduced by Congressman 
Danie. J. FLoop of Pennsylvania on March 
8, 1961, calls for the establishment of a 
Permanent Congressional Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations, Such a committee will deal 
with all captive non-Russian nations. It will 
become a source from which authoritative 
and unbiased information on Ukraine and 
other captive nations will be available to our 
Government and to all Americans. More- 
over, this committee will direct our crusade 
of freedom and justice for all captive na- 
tions under the Communist oppression, 

I would like you to know that Americans 
of Ukrainian descent in greater Boston and 
surrounding towns, organized in the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
support wholeheartedly House Resolution 
211. We believe that the establishment of a 
Permanent Committee on Captive Nations 
will constitute a powerful challenge to Rus- 
sian imperialism and serve a notice to Com- 
munist dictators that the United States is 
backing its ideal of freedom with concrete 
action. 

Our best wishes to you for a prosperous 
year ahead. 

Respectfully yours, 


OREST SZCZUDLUK, Chairman. 
JANUARY 17, 1962. 
The Honorable THOMAS P. O’NEILL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'NEILL, Jr.: On Janu- 
ary 22, 1962, American Ukrainians will join 
Ukrainians in the free world in observing the 
44th anniversary of the Proclamation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. The free 
Ukrainian State was proclaimed on January 
22, 1918, in Kiev. This state was recognized 
by many nations. The Russian Communists 
attacked and subdued, however, the new Re- 
public after 4 years of continuous war. Yet, 
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the Russians have not subdued the spirit of 

the Ukrainian people to be free. 

On March 8, 1961, Congressman DANIEL J. 
Ft. oOo, of Pennsylvania, introduced a resolu- 
tion—House Resolution 211, 87th Congress, 
Ist session—which will establish a Perma- 
nent Congressional Committee on Captive 
Nations. Such a committee will conduct 
studies on all captive non-Russian nations 
under the Communist oppression. It will 
become a source from which authoritative 
and unbiased information on Ukraine and 
other captive nations will be available to 
our Government and to all Americans. 

The observance of the 44th anniversary of 
free Ukraine is the most appropriate occasion 
to ask you, Congressman O'NEILL, to support 
House Resolution 211. We believe that the 
establishment of the Permanent Committee 
on Captive Nations would constitute a 
powerful challenge to Russian imperialism 
and serve a notice to Communist dictators 
that the United States is backing up its ideal 
of freedom and justice for all peoples with 
positive action. We believe, furthermore, 
that the establishment of the proposed com- 
mittee is a must for the 2d session of the 
87th Congress. 

Our best wishes to you for a prosperous 
year ahead. 

Respectfully yours, 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMER- 
Ics, Boston BRANCH, OREST Syczup- 
LUK, Chairman, 

Manch 20, 1962. 

The Honorable THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'NEILL: We thank you 
for your letter of February 26, 1962, and for 
your interest in the establishment of a per- 
manent House Committee on the Captive 
Nations (H. Res. 211). 

The House Resolution 211, introduced by 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD and supported 
by many Congressmen, is now pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Rules. On 
behalf of Americans of Ukrainian descent 
in Boston, Cambridge, and vicinity, I urge 
you as our Representative and the only 
Massachusetts. Congressman on the Rules 
Committee to vote for the establishment of 
a special Committee on the Captive Nations. 

The proposed committee will be empow- 
ered to gather all data and material con- 
cerning the captive nations and make the 
findings available to our Government and to 
all Americans. It will become a sort of a 
national freedom academy, which would 
produce specialists in the affairs of non- 
Russian nations, their histories, economic 
conditions, and their quest for self-determi- 
nation. 

We also call to your attention our objec- 
tion to the views of our Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk, who called Ukraine a tradi- 
tional part“ of the Soviet Union. Ukraine 
proclaimed its independence on January 22, 
1918, and was conquered 3 years later. We 
in the United States are supporting the lib- 
eration movements in Asia and Africa, but 
not of those countries that fell under the 
Communist domain in 1920—Ukraine, Ar- 
menia, Georgia, and others. We believe, 
therefore, that the proposed committee will 
undertake the study of Russian Communist 
colonialism in Ukraine and come out with 
new dynamic policies toward Ukraine and 
all the captive nations. 

We sincerely hope that you will exercise 
your best judgment and influence among 
your colleagues on the Rules Committee and 
you will vote for the passage of the House 
Resolution 211. 

If I can be of further assistance to you 
in the matter above, please do not hesitate 
to call upon me. Thank you very much for 
your support. 

Cordially yours, 
SzczuD.LuK, 
Chairman, Boston Branch. 
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APRIL 2, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: This is to in- 
form you that the members of our organiza- 
tion are 100 percent in favor of the Flood 
resolution (H. Res. 211) calling for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Committee on 
the Captive Nations. We sincerely believe 
that such a committee would strengthen the 
position of the United States in the cold war 
and gain the support of many secret allies 
behind the Iron Curtain. The time has come 
for the United States to show that the words 
“freedom,” “liberty for all,“ and “equal op- 
portunity for the enslaved peoples of the 
world” are more than phrases used to win 
elections. We also believe that such a com- 
mittee could do a wonderful and very needed 
job in informing the American people about 
the plight of those who are not as fortunate 
as they are. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, to 
consider favorably House Resolution 211 in 
your House Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
MYRON B. Kuropas. 


The 1962 Churchmen’s Washington 
Seminar Was Significant Gathering— 
Attorney Charles S. Rhyne Delivers 
Challenging Address 
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HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 

1962 Churchmen’s W. 
a cooperative project of some 15 na- 
tional Protestant denominations in as- 
sociation with the Washington office of 
the National Council of Churches, met 
in Washington, D.C., February 27 
through March 2, 1962. 

This significant seminar provides an 
opportunity for religious leaders to study 
the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment at its source. During the 14 years 
of its existence hundreds of church 
leaders from every State in the Union, 
plus the District of Columbia and Can- 
ada, have come to the Nation’s Capital 
City to participate in the seminars. 
West Virginia delegates in attendance 
this year were: Charles A. Thorman, 
American Baptist, 109 Ivy Street, Weir- 
ton, and W. O. Smith, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Alderson. 

Formation of national policies and 
administration of the business of gov- 
ernment involve wide and complex 
processes which inevitably affect the 
lives of all citizens. Through direct 
contact with Federal officials, group in- 
terviews and panel discussions our 
Christian leaders talk and think about 
the tasks that can and ought to be 
carried forward in the interest of better 
government. 

The chairman of the recent seminar 
was Dr. Malcolm P. Calhoun, secretary 
of the division of Christian action, 
Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church, United States. 
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The associate director of the Wash- 
ington office, National Council of 
Churches, Mr. James A. Hamilton, serves 
as executive vice chairman of the sem- 
inar committee and is responsible for 
planning the programs. 

Most of the sessions were held in one 
of Washington's active religious institu- 
tions, the Lutheran Church of the Ref- 
ormation, located two blocks from the 
Capitol. 

Under the theme, “Your Government 
and You,” the program included meet- 
ings at the State Department for dis- 
cussion of current trends in American 
foreign policy, and group conferences 
with seven Government agencies on both 
international and domestic problems. 

Among outstanding speakers were my 
esteemed colleagues, Senators HucH 
Scorr, of Pennsylvania, and RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH, of Texas, who addressed the 
55 on the topic, Election Issues in 

62.” 

At the suggestion of Harley D. Bond, 
the executive secretary of the Seventh 
Day Baptist general conference, I was 
privileged to attend the dinner meeting 
on Wednesday, February 28. The Hon- 
orable Charles S. Rhyne, Washington 
attorney and former president of the 
American Bar Association, gave a chal- 
lenging speech on this occasion. 

Mr. President, his remarks were of 
such timely importance that they should 
be shared with every citizen who is con- 
cerned with understanding the funda- 
mental principles inherent in our na- 
tional system under law and justice. I 
ask unanimous consent to have excerpts 
of his speech, “To Preserve Our Free- 
doms We Must Defend Our Courts” in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
of the speech were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

To Preserve Ovr Frrepoms We Must DEFEND 
Ove Courts 
(By, Charles 8. Rhyne, past president, 

American Bar Association before Church- 

men's Washington Seminar, Washington, 

D.C., Lutheran Church of the Reforma- 

tion, February 28, 1962) 

We pride ourselves on the fact that we 
have a “government of laws and not of men“ 
but men are required to run our Government, 
The acts and actions of men are constantly 
examined and measured against our con- 
stitutional guarantees. It is our courts 
which do most of this examination and 
Measuring. Our courts are therefore the 
most important organ in the maintenance 
of our whole system of government. When 
personal freedom and individual liberties 
diminish and disappear in other nations one 
always finds this to occur in proportion to 
the decline in independence of the courts. 
This stark fact underlines the tremendous 
importance to all of us of our courts, es- 
pecially our Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

But no discussion of the fundamentals 
of our system of government or our great 
national purpose is realistic without a 
recognition of the fact that our rule of law 
which guarantees individual liberty under 
law is based upon deeply felt religious 
principles. From America’s inception, 
religion has been emphasized and utilized 
as a moral standard for our law. King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella in their com- 
mission to Christopher Columbus stated that 
it was given “by the grace of God” and 
recited that “it is hoped that by God's as- 
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sistance some of the continents and islands 
and oceans will be discovered.” 

Nowhere is there better evidence of our 
Nation's regard for religion than in the field 
of law. Many things demonstrate this. The 
form of legal oath, the laws respecting ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the special con- 
sideration given to churches and church or- 
ganizations under the law, and many others. 
Looking back at the history of our Nation 
two things stand out: The first is that we 
are a religious nation, and the second is that 
we are a lawful nation. 

The first colonial grant to Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1584 stated that it was from 
Elizabeth “by the grace of God.” The first 
charter of Virginia granted by King James 
I in 1606 was “by the providence of Al- 
mighty God.” Language of similar import 
is found in the subsequent charters of 
other Colonies. The celebrated compact 
made by the Mayflower Pilgrims in 1620 
recited that their voyage and colonization 
was "Tor the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of the Christian faith.” 

The Declaration of Independence recog- 
nizes the presence of God in human and 
governmental affairs in such references as 
the endowment of men “by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights” and “ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions” and 
“with firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence.” State constitutions 
and the Constitution of the United States 
contain common declarations “prohibiting 
any law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” Along with these expressions of re- 
liglous belief went similar expressions on 
the respect of our forefathers for the law. 
There is a universal concept pervading all 
of the basic law and documents of our 
Government that ours was to be and is both 
a religious nation and a nation under the 
rule of law. 

No one can study the history of law as 
we understand it without realizing that law 
was religion for centuries. It is no digres- 
sion for me to remind you of the inextricable 
intertwining of our system of law and re- 
ligion as my basic thesis tonight is our 
need to return to basic fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government, Those principles 
establish beyond question the importance of 
our courts to every man, woman, and child 
in America. They make it crystal clear that 
they who by their actions weaken or under- 
mine our courts are undermining the very 
foundations of our system of Government. 

But our system of Government is de- 
pendent upon and no stronger than our 
courts. And our courts are no stronger than 
the strength of the public’s confidence in 
them. The current irresponsible criticism 
directed at the Supreme Court makes this a 
most appropriate time to seek your help 
in maintalning public confidence in our 
courts as an institution of Government. It 
is unfortunate that this criticism is often of 
such a scurrilous character that if left un- 
refuted it may lead to disrespect and loss 
of confidence in all law, all courts and our 
entire systefa of government under law. 

The preamble to the Canons of Profes- 
sional Ethics as promulgated by the American 
Bar Association provides: 

In America, where the stability of courts 
and of all departments of government rests 
upon the approval of the people, it is 
pecullarly essential that the system of es- 
tablishing and dispensing justice be devel- 
oped to a high point of efficiency and so 
maintained that the public shall have 
absolute confidence in the integrity and im- 
partiality of its administration.” 

Our government was established with 
three separate branches specifically to create 
a balance of power. The checks which each 
of these branches has on the others are our 
best Insurance that the absolute power 
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necessary to form a tyranny will never vest 
in any one branch. If the American public 
loses its respect for our courts, one third of 
our governmental system of checks and bal- 
ances will be stripped of its power. 

Unless our court system can maintain its 
position of dignity and respect in the eyes 
of our public, the foundation of our way of 
life is in danger. The truth inherent In this 
reaso is sufficiently grave to merit our 
thoughtful, objective consideration, Per- 
sonal reactions and personal judgment as to 
any individual decision of any court must be 
laid aside and the grave problem of the cur- 
rent situation considered. 

It is deeply disturbing that the current 
organized nationwide attack on the Supreme 
Court by the so-called right wing has gone 
beyond criticism of individual decisions to 
the hurling of personal insults and vilifica- 
tion at Justices of that Court. This attack 
often uses falsehood and false inuendo re- 
sembling Hitler's big lie technique. It has 
reached the point where the confidence of 
the public in our Supreme Court as an 
institution of Government may become im- 
paired unless thoughful men rise up and 
defend the Court and its members. 

Canon No, 1 of the American Bar Associa- 
tion's Canons of Professional Ethics pro- 
vides in part: 

“It is the duty of the lawyer to maintain 
toward the courts a respectful attitude, not 
for the sake of the temporary incumbent 
of the judicial office, but for the maintenance 
of its supreme importance. Judges, not 
being wholly free to defend themselves, are 


such restraint upon us. It is, therefore, up 
to us to speak up in defense of our courts 
as an institution of government. Our duty 
is to see to it that our people have the cor- 
rect facts and a proper appreciation of the 
place of the courts in our system of govern- 
ment. 

We cannot be content merely to note the 
comforting fact that an institution which 
has survived the petulance and displeasure 
of a Jefferson, a Jackson, a Truman, and two 
Roosevelts—to say nothing of the tirades 
of lesser men—almost certainly has the 
strength and vitality to survive present at- 
tacks. We have our own obligations to dis- 
charge, and it is important that we not fall 
in those obligations, 

It is not my purpose elther to defend or 
to criticize any particular decision of any 
court, My basic point is our duty and re- 
sponsibility to maintain the confidence of 
the public in our courts. Such confidence is 
essential to our whole system of govern- 
ment. 

We as a people may talk loud and strong 
of our rights and liberties, but our rights 
are as nothing without a redress and pro- 
tection in the courts. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall so truly said, The judicial department 
comes home in its effects to every man's flre- 
side, it passes upon his property, his reputa- 
tion, his life, his all.” 

Recall also that the preamble to our Con- 
stitution recites that one of the purposes for 
which our Nation was created was to es- 
tablish justice.” Certain it is that the 
judiciary es one of the three great branches 
of our government has always played a basic 
role in the lives of our people. 

The American people have not hesitated 
to rebuke powerful and popular Presidents 
who struck out against the courts and espe- 
cially. the Supreme Court of the United 
States. When the Court is assailed and not 
defended by sensible and well-intentioned 
citizens, citizens perhaps who have let their 
disagreement with individual decisions lead 
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them into unthinking antagonism against 
the Court as an instrument of Government, 
then it is time to pause and rethink the 
fundamentals of our system of Government. 

You men of religion may feel deeply about 

past, present or future court decisions on 
such questions as use of public tax money for 
religious schools, Bible reading in public 
school classrooms, and any of a vast multi- 
tude of decisions which the Supreme Court 
must make in interpreting Federal and State 
constitutional prohibitions that State legis- 
latures or “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof." Under 
our system of Government the Court must 
decide these and other great issues upon 
which our people are often greatly divided. 
And do not therefore be shocked that the 
Court itself is just as often divided. These 
men, though Justices, are human beings. 
They have wives and children just as we do. 
They experience human reactions to the ups 
and downs of life just as we do. They even 
make mistakes as wedo. Do not expect their 
Judicial robes to transform them into super- 
men, 
The important thing to put in proper 
focus is that under our system of Govern- 
ment decisions must be made if that sys- 
tem is to operate, and the Court is our 
organ of Government to make those deci- 
sions. Recall the paralysis of our country 
under the Articles of Confederation due in 
part to absence of an organ to decide great 
issues. Look at the impotency of the United 
Nations today due in part to lack of ac- 
ceptance and use of the World Court, Then 
ponder the success of the European Eco- 
nomic Community where the European 
Court of Justice is deciding over 50 cases a 
year, thus progress and avoiding 
the stagnation of stalemate which flows from 
lack of such a decisionmaking process. 

But let me confine my remarks tonight to 
the United States rather than the world 
community. In this area we have plenty to 
discuss. Certain issues which have come 
before the Supreme Court recently have been 
highly controversial. The segregation cases, 
regardless of their resolution, were bound to 
offend the convictions of an appreciable por- 
tion of our population. The internal secu- 
rity decisions grappled with the basic con- 
filct between the rights of the individual and 
the necessary powers of the sovereign in the 
field of security. Again public opinion was 
bound to be divided. But what case in the 
Supreme Court is not highly controversial 
and highly important? 

I pause to point out that the Supreme 
Court considers some 2,000 cases per year. 
It hears oral argument and writes extensive 
opinions in more than 100 of these cases. 
Because of its important position at the 
apex of our system for the administration of 
justice it Is essential that the Court confine 
itself to the great issues, the most important 
cases. I believe the Court does an out- 
standing job of selection of the cases it 
should hear. 

Defense of our judiciary as an institution 
of government must not and should not in- 
terfere with or impair the right and duty of 
any man to express reasoned criticism of 
any decision of any court he believes to be 
erroneous. There is certainly nothing wrong 
with criticism of judicial decisions, Many 
great advances in our jurisprudence have 
stemmed from the reasoned criticism of ju- 
dicial decisions. It is well to recall the open- 
ing sentence of Mr. Justice Brandeis’ land- 
mark opinion in Erie Railroad Company v. 
Tompkins. “The question for decision,” he 
wrote, “is whether the oft-challenged doc- 
trine of Swift v. Tyson should not be disap- 
proved.” Whether you agree or 
with his conclusion, you must concede that 
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Mr, Justice Brandeis’ scholarly opinion was 
a tribute to the constructive criticism and 
searching historical evaluation to which the 
doctrine of Swift v. Tyson had been sub- 
jected. 

It is not at all disturbing that large num- 
bers of intelligent persons should disagree 
with the legal reasoning of the Court, the 
authorities cited, or lack of them or the 
ultimate decision, One finds dissents to al- 
most every decision from members of the 
Court itself. My complaint is against the 
personal insults hurled at members of the 
Court in place of criticism directed at their 
decisions. One may disagree with an op- 
ponent, and yet respect him and his motives. 
Disagreement is a sure sign of Intellectual 
activity—the freedom of thought which is 
essential to democracy. But when that dis- 
agreement runs rampant in the form of 
malicious charges directed toward under- 
mining and smearing the reputation of an 
opponent, this is cause for freedom loving 
men to become alarmed. For this type of 
attack cares little for the virtue of truth, 
Especially when engaged in against those 
who cannot reply without endangering the 
Court of which they are members, 

The Court began its role as a resolver of 
great national issues in the classic case of 
Marbury v. Madison. The majority opinion 
by Mr, Chief Justice John Marshall stated 
that conflict between a Federal statute and 
our Constitution must be resolved in favor 
of the Constitution, the supreme law of the 
land. Although this declaration was ac- 
tually mere dictum, it was widely accepted 
as controlling on the power of the Court 
to rule on the validity of Federal statutes. 

Opponents lashed out at the language of 
the opinion. Many eminent men, among 
them President Jefferson, were extremely 
critical. They took the position that each 
branch of the Government had the exclusive 
power to pass on its own authority. Yet, 
now we look upon Marbury v. Madison as 
the very cornerstone of constitutional law. 
Absent this review of constitutionality of 
Federal legisiation, the basic rights and free- 
doms we prize would be unprotected. The 
gross usurpation of 1803 is the genius of 
John Marshall today. 

The equality of man has always been a 
contentious issue. Every American reads in 
grade school how the Supreme Court re- 
turned Dred Scott to slavery. The hue and 
cry which arose from the abolitionists then 
was equal to any modern attack by segrega- 
tion forces. President Lincoln was ex- 
tremely displeased with the decision. But 
he made a statement which we would all do 
well to ponder. He said, We know the 
Court that made it has often overruled its 
own decisions and we shall do what we can 
to have it overrule this. We offer no resist- 
ance to it.” 

This was the position of a man willing to 
shelve his personal disappointment rather 
than lead an attack as he said against 
our whole republican system of govern- 
ment—a blow which if successful would 
place all our rights and liberties at the 
mercy of passion, anarchy and violence.” 

This must be our position as thoughtful 
Americans. We must take the lead in up- 
holding respect for our judicial system. 
Fight particular decisions if you believe they 
are erroneous. Endeavor to have them over- 
ruled. But we must not disparage the status 
of our courts as an institution of government 
by blanket attack upon the courts as an in- 
stitution and especially by personal attacks 
upon Justices or Judges. 

Never a decade has passed that some great 
controversial economic, political, or moral is- 
sue has not been resolved by the Court. 
Time has proved many of the decisions to be 
not only correct but brilliant. Others were 
later seen to be shortsighted or shallow and 
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were overruled, But would we have it other- 
wise? 


Would it be better to have as our High 
Court of Justice a board of nine pacifiers 
whose chief function is to concede some basic 
value here (and withhold a little justice 
there) in an effort to appease a minimum 
of, say, 90 percent of the public? Or would 
we have nine legal minds, human men, not 
gods, who wrestle with the great judicial is- 
sues of our day and resolve them to the best 
of their ability? 

Is our first concern that every decision be 
correct, important as this is? The answer 
is clearly No.“ It is more important that we 
have independent judges, free to decide un- 
fettered by outside pressures. If un) 
decisions can result in loss of appellate juris- 
diction or irresponsible charges of impeach- 
ment against Judges, how can we hope that 
fear of consequences of decisions—or what is 
even worse, political corruption—may not 
seep into and rust the scales of justice? 

The forces of communism are constantly 
trying to undermine our institutions. One 
of their principal goals is to create distrust 
and dissension within our Nation—to make 
us doubt our way of life. Certainly this is 
no time for our own people to add im- 
petus to the Communist attack. And let 
us never forget that no institution in our 
Government is so directly opposed to the 
concept of a supreme state as our courts. 
The rule of law and the supreme state can- 
not coexist. 

All Americans must be reminded of our 
priceless heritage of freedom under law. In 
our daily life we see the great principles of 
democracy applied by our court system. We 
tend to take them for granted. But when- 
ever we stop and think, we must recognize 
that not one of our priceless freedoms— 
speech, religion, press, even criticism of gov- 
ernment—would be safe without the final 
safeguard of the courts. The Supreme Court 
has been our bulwark of ultimate protection 
for the weak, the oppressed, the minorities, 
and the un 

Iam not here urging that our court system 
or our Supreme Court is above censure. No 
organ of government is. None of our insti- 
tutions are perfect, including our courts. 
As Mr, Justice David Brewer of the Su- 
preme Court said in 1898, “It is a mistake 
to suppose that the Supreme Court is either 
honored or helped by being spoken of as 
beyond criticism.” 

But there is a vast difference between 
criticism stemming from constructive 
analysis of particular decisions and the un- 
informed, misl statements and insults 
which are sometimes being hurled currently. 
As President Lincoln suggested, time spent 
in ranting and raving would be better used 
working to establish the fallacy of the un- 
popular holding. But no degree of disagree- 
ment justifies degrading the foremost pro- 
tection of our finest heritage—freedom under 
law—a protection only the courts can 
guarantee. 

Public understanding of our courts and 
their supreme importance to each American 
is vital to the future of our Nation. 
“Justice” as Daniel Webster said, “* * * is 
the greatest interest of man on earth. It is 
the ligament which holds civilized nations 
together. Wherever her temple stands, and 
so long as it is duly honored, there is a foun- 
dation for social security, general happiness, 
and the improvement and progress of our 
race.” 

To insure Justice in our land, we must do 
all in our power to preserve the respect of the 
public for our courts. The stake of the 
public at large in this matter is tremendous. 
A and strong judiciary is essential 
to maintain our system of freedom under 
law. 
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Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope that soon the House of 
Representatives will have an opportunity 
to consider the bill which I have intro- 
duced to create the Ozark Rivers Na- 
tional Monument, H.R. 5712. 

In this connection I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
article which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, Mo., on 
March 6, 1962. 

This article is the second of a series of 
three which were written and printed in 
this newspaper in the public interest and 
which clearly and realistically conveys 
one of my purposes for introducing the 
bill to create the Ozark Rivers National 
Monument. I commend it to all for in- 
formational purposes prior to the con- 
sideration of my bill. 

The article follows: 

MONUMENT PLAN Sam To OFFER First Alb To 
Seven-County OZARK Anras SUBSTANDARD 
Economy—#$10 MILLION In TOURIST SPEND- 
ING $33 MILLION IN FACILITIES FORECAST IF 
UNITED STATES DEVELOPS Rrecion—FarMs 
Poon, Many OF RESIDENTS ON WELFARE 
Rois 

(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 

South Central Missouri needs economic 
first ald, and the proposed Ozark Rivers Na- 
tional Monument may be a way to get it. 

That is the conclusion of some experts who 
have studied the area and plans to establish 
there a unit of the national park system 
covering 113,000 acres. Legislation to create 


the monument is pending in Congress and 


has been indorsed by President Kennedy. 

The economic picture that emerges from 
& variety of studies is substandard in almost 
every respect. Incomes are low, population 
is dwindling, and the resources for the future 
not reassuring. 

The most promising of the nrea’s assets are 
considered to be its scenic beauties and its 
potential for outdoor recreation. With 
proper direction and development, it is be- 
lieved these could yield millions of dollars. 

The area’s condition is indicated by the 
fact that all seven counties in the monument 
area—Carter, Dent, Howell, Oregon, Ripley, 
Shannon, and Texas—anare on the Federal list 
of depressed areas: This means that, be- 
cause of low income, underemployment, or 
Other factors, they are potentially eligible 
for Federal aid under the area redevelop- 
ment program for reviving economically 
Slack areas. 

The income level of the area is far below 
the average for Missouri when measured by 
almost any scale, Pigures from the 1960 
census showed the median family income in 
the section was only about half the State 
level of $5,127. The range in the counties 
was from $1,977 in Ripley to $2,998 in Howell. 

Agriculture revenue, although the biggest 
Source of income for the area, Is far below 
the State average. A 1959 agricultural census 
showed the average value of products sold 
annually by Missouri farms was $5,997. Only 
One of the monument counties—Oregon, 
with an average of 63,152—achieved even 
half of the State level. The others ranged 
downward to a low of $1,842 in Carter 
County. Net incomes, of course, were below 
these figures. 
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Although farms in the area are about the 
same size as those elsewhere in the State, 
they are far less valuable. The agricultural 
census put the market value of land and 
buildings of each farm in each of the seven 
counties at substantially less than half the 
State average of $21,706. 

Public assistance expenditures in the area 
are far higher than the average for the 
State, Although the monument counties 
contain only 2 percent of the population of 
Missouri, in the fiscal year 1960-61 they re- 
ceived almost 5 percent of all public assist- 
ance expenditures by the State. 

The cost is high. In the last fiscal year, 
$5,800,000 in public assistance funds went to 
the seven monument counties, Per capita 
expenditures ranged up to more than three 
times the State average of $30.47. On the 
average about-10,000 persons were receiving 
some kind of welfare payments every month 
in the 7 counties. 

As might be expected, the lack of economic 
opportunities has led to an exodus, especially 
by young persons. Between 1950 and 1960 
the population of the seven counties dropped 
10 percent although that of the State as a 
whole rose 9.2 percent. A study by the Uni- 
versity of Missourl shows that in much of 
the Ozark area, population has been decreas- 
ing almost steadily since 1910, when the 
once-prosperous timber business began to 
decline. 

To cope with these economic problems, 
what assets does the area have? The an- 
swers given by experts are not encouraging. 
Farms are small and in many places the soil 
is of low quality. In many areas mineral 
deposits have been depleted, although there 
has been a revival of exploration recently. 
If adequate new resources are found, mining 
could again become important. 

Industrialization has not taken hold very 
strongly in the area, However, the new pro- 
gram of Federal aid for depressed sections 
may make it possible to attract additional 
industries. There is controversy over the 
potential of the section’s timber resources. 
Some landowners believe the potential is 
very high. Others say that 20 to 50 years 
of timber growth are needed before logging 
operations can be expanded significantly be- 
yond the present level. 

In contrast to the outlook in these fields, 
the area's scenic and recreational attractions 
are among the finest in the country. A re- 
cent long-range economic study of Shannon 
County, which contains more than 70 per- 
cent of the area of the proposed monument, 
states: 

“Our county is relatively poor in almost 
every respect except in its recreational wild- 
life and inspirational values, but it is espe- 
clally rich in these resources.” 

If the proposed monument is established 
as part of the national park system to take 
advantage of these attributes, what would it 
mean in economic terms to this hard-pressed 
area? Estimates by the National Park Serv- 
ice and the University of Missouri give this 
picture: 

Within 6 years the monument would more 
than double the number of visitors who 
would otherwise come to this area. It would 
attract about 800,000 visitors annually in 
addition to about 600,000 who would come 
because of State parks and other attractions 
in the area. 

Annual tourist spending would rise from 
$4.2 million to about $10 million. Private 
motels and other facilities costing 633 mil- 
lion would be needed outside the monument 
but close to it to serve visitors. 

The monument lands, which are assessed 
at $1.3 million, would be removed from local 
tax rolls, but $10 million in new assessed 
valuation would be added as a result of 
private development of tourist facilities in 
the seven counties. The annval tax return 
to the counties might rise by as much as 
$300,000, 
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Establishment of the monument would 
mean a direct infusion of capital from the 
Federal Government. Up to $10 million is 
expected to be spent to acquire land, and 
more than $3 million is ticketed for develop- 
ment of the preserve. This offers the pros- 
pect of jobs and business for the area, 

In addition to direct benefits, the crea- 
tion of jobs and new opportunities might 
help to cut down the heavy expenditure 
for public assistance in the area, running at 
more than $480,000 a month. 

Additional tourists already are coming to 
the area. Shannon County officials reported 
that tourist visit to Alley Spring State Park 
near Eminence rose from 90,000 in 1958 to 
300,000 in 1960. At Round Springs State 
Park, also near Eminence, the number rose 
in the same period from 89,000 to 105,000, 

But monument proponents ask: “Should 
this increasing tourist business be left to 
mushroom without control or should it be 
placed under Federal regulation so the area 
can be protected from exploitation and 
misuse?” 

Ben H. Thompson, Assistant Director of the 
National Park Service, which would be in 
charge of the proposed monument, said ex- 
perience has shown that uncontrolled, pri- 
vate development of scenic areas is usually 
unsatisfactory and sometimes disastrous. 
Motels, gasoline stations and other facili- 
ties crowd into the sections that should be 
left unspolled. 

Miles of prime beach area at Cape Hatteras, 
N. C., were lost before the Federal Govern- 
ment was able to acquire what was left for 
inclusion in the national park system, he 
recalled, warning: 

“There is no question but the same thing 
will happen in the Ozarks. There is a very 
real danger that unless the area is pro- 
tected with a monument status, it will be 
destroyed. With protection it can be both 
preserved and used and necessary commer- 
cial development can take place outside 
the area but near at hand.” 


Address by the Honorable Robert T. Mur- 
phy, Vice Chairman, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Before the Air Freight Forward- 
ers Assocation Fifth Annual Dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
April 6, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address given by the Honorable Robert 
T. Murphy, Vice Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, at the fifth annual 
dinner of the Air Freight Forwarders 
Association, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, on April 6, 1962: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Rosenrt T. 
MURPHY, Vick CHamman, Crvm AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD, BEFORE THE Am FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS ASSOCIATION, FIFTH ANNUAL 
Dinner, WaLporr-Asrorta Horer, New 
Yorx Crry, APRIL 6, 1962 
Several weeks ago the Civil Aeronautics 

Board was privileged to meet with your 

executive vice president and other qualified 

spokesmen for your organization in an in- 
formal conference in Washington. The 
tenor of that meeting was most cordial and 
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the educational materials which your organ- 
ization developed for us were most worth- 
while, I was pleased to know that this 
seminar, the same as similar conferences 
which we have conducted with other seg- 
ments of the air transportation industry, was 
well received and has been deemed bene- 
ficial to the regulated as well as to the reg- 
ulators. A free exchange of ideas on an in- 
formal, personal basis can in many instances 
contribute more to solutions of industry 
problems than the more complex and rigid 
formal procedures which we have to employ 
so frequently. A small, but rather important 
benefit which I believe results from these 
roundtable discussions is the development 
of mutual respect for one another and a 
greater understanding of the problems that 
inhere in our administrative regulatory 


processes. 

Consequently, I deem it an honor to have 
this opportunity to meet with you once 
again in this pleasant and informal 
atmosphere. I recall with pleasure the brief 
historical background which Mr. Alvin B. 
Beck recounted to the Board with respect 
to the freight forwarding activities of Marco 
Polo on his trip from Venice to the Kublai 
Khan and his return 24 years later. If this 
was the origin of the freight forwarding 
business, as Mr. Beck so eloquently main- 
tained, and accepting Mr. Beck as an his- 
torian of known repute throughout the 
length and breadth of the Idlewild Inter- 
national Airport, then, all I can say is that 
you are members of an ancient and respected 
society. I shall leave the question as to 
whether or not Christopher Columbus was 
an air freight forwarder or a direct carrier 
to be resolyed at some future conclave of 
the more erudite members of your organiza- 
tion. I assure you that the Board will lend 
its good offices in attempting to resolve that 
matter with you through formal or informal 
processes. In any event, we all know that 
you are engaged in a trade or occupation 
which has traditionally promoted the 
economic advancement of our Nation’s trans- 
portation business. We appreciate your 
direct contribution to the welfare of air 
transportation and express the hope that you 
will increase this contribution in the future. 

I am frank to confess that I am an en- 
thusiastic optimist on the subject of air- 
eargo which derives, no doubt, from my in- 
timate association in the past with your 
honored guest of this evening, Senator War- 
REN G. Macnuson, and his colleague on 
the Senate Commerce Committee, Senator 
Mke MONRONEY. These two champions of 
aviation have never ceased their coordinated 
efforts to increase and advance, on the con- 
gressional level, this phase of our air trans- 
portation industry. I need not tell you that 
the economic health of our domestic and in- 
ternational airline industry in the years 
which lie ahead will depend more and more 
upon the relative success of the cargo and 
freight phase of its operations and I have 
every reason to belleve that the tremendous 
investment In time, labor, and capital which 
has already been devoted to this rather 
grubby and unromantic side of airline opera- 
tions will begin to pay worthwhile dividends 
before too long. 

I have found a tiny ray of sunlight in an 
otherwise bleak picture from the figures on 
the balance sheets of our air industry last 
year which showed substantial increases in 
airfreight tonage. While revenue pas- 
senger-miles have not increased with the zip 
and zest which we all anticipated a few years 
ago, there is some comfort in the fact that 
cargo revenue ton-miles have been climbing 
at more than a satisfactory rate for those 
carriers who have paid especial attention to 
this part of their business. I am not at- 
tempting to minimize in any way the tre- 
mendous problems with which the future of 
airfreight is fraught. The so-called break- 
through in cargo carriage has not yet been 
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accomplished, but if we all combine to har- 
ness the great talent of America’s business 
ingenuity and our rich productive capacity 
we can make that hope a reality before too 
long. 

A key to the achievement of the break- 
through Is an efficient, effective, low-cost, all- 
cargo aircraft. Lower operating costs will 
permit penetration of markets now fore- 
closed to the airlines. We have made a good 
beginning with the Cl-44’s and Argosy 
freighters which are now in operation in 
limited numbers and, as you know, there has 
been a flurry of important rate tariff adjust- 
ments during the past year because of their 
introduction. It is yet too early, however, 
to draw definitive conclusions from the 
limited operations in which these new, 
modern aircraft have been engaged. And, 
obviously, we must never cease to encourage 
the development of newer and better cargo 
models suitable for commercial service. Let 
us not forget that in so doing we are not 
only making a contribution to the air trans- 


‘portation industry, but also to our vital 


national defense needs. The alrlift capacity 
of this country must be constantly up- 
graded. More and more of that airlift ca- 
pacity ought to be developed and located 
within our commercial air fleet. 

I have observed with great interest the 
growing improvement in ground handling 
Machinery, new packaging techniques, 
freight terminal modernization, and other 
activities which indicate that our private 
civilian airline industry is devoting more 
and more of its energies to the air cargo po- 
tential which lies as a challenge ahead. 
Needless to say, we all recognize that the 
conversion of this potential into actuality 
is going to require not only the further in- 
vestment of a tremendous amount of private 
capital but also a sound and sensible regu- 
latory approach on the part of our interested 
Government agencies. The progress which 
has occurred to date has not been achieved 
without some costly sacrifices. I venture 
to hope that the years ahead will permit the 
reaping of a satisfactory harvest from these 
investments of past years. It is in this area 
that your efforts are so essential and vital 
to the future success of the air cargo break- 
through. You, as members of this organi- 
zation have direct and familiar associations 
with shippers. You know and appreciate 
that their main interest is to produce or 
process their product and sell it at a profit. 
The fate of air cargo, for fortunes of the air 
carriers, or the future of air freight forward- 
ers is not their central or overriding con- 
cern. To turn the famous inaugural phrase 
of our great President, they ask not what 
they can do for alr cargo, but what air cargo 
can do for them. This happens to be your 
central problem and I am sure that you are 
going to successfully answer that question 
for them. You gentlemen who call upon 
potential airline customers and solicit new 
accounts each day must continue to play a 
missionary role as salesmen of air cargo and 
I exhort you to do so. 


As an aside, but an extremely important 
aside, let me touch briefly on several age-old 
question—the basic need for alr freight for- 
warders in this total picture and the alleged 
competition between the direct air carriers 
and the air freight forwarders. The very 
fact that about one-fourth of the direct air 
carrier's cargo revenues is derived from con- 
tributions by the air freight forwarders 
demonstrates quite clearly to me that, first, 
a substantial number of shippers do find a 
public need for the extras which the for- 
warder provides and sells; and, secondly, that 
the forwarders are in this air cargo field 
to stay. 

I do not profess to be fully acquainted with 
all aspects of the border warfare which 
flares from time to time between you and 
the direct air carriers. However, I am frank 
to say that I expect that the differences exist- 
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ing between you have been by 
extremists in both camps. In this day and 
age when our American way of life is under 
heavy attack from the communist world, I 
believe that we can ill afford petty sniping 
between, and costly differences among, ele- 
ments of a single industry that should be 
working in a harmonious partnership. It 
is important that we all pull together lest, 
as Benjamin Franklin told us so many years 
ago, we hang separately.” Do not let your 
zeal for selling air transportation be chilled 
or dampened by carping criticisms even 
though they emanate from well-intentioned 
sources. Resolve upon a program of self- 
improvement to be accomplished through 
your own individual efforts and much of the 
basis for such criticism will evaporate. 

In closing, I would like to touch upon an 
allied subject which has a vital relation- 
ship to the future welfare of the air freight 
business, the pending trade expansion pro- 
gram of President Kennedy. I speak only 
for myself when I say that, in my opinion, 
the proposed Trade Expansion Act will re- 
dound to the benefit of all modes of trans- 
portation including air transportation. The 
development of the Common Market in 
Europe in recent years has led to the marked 
acceleration of freight traffic among those 
countries which have lowered their trade 
barriers and have pledged their economic 
destinies one to the other. This isa phenom- 
enon which we ought not to view with alarm 
but rather as a salutary development which, 
in the interest of world peace, we ought to 
encourage. The realities of modern history 
make it plain that we of the Western World 
must stand and work together if civiliza- 
tion as we know it is to survive and if our 
private enterprise system is to be preserved 
for our generation and those who shall follow 
us. Icannot help but believe that the Trade 
Expansion Act, from a long-range point of 
view, will materially assist not only those 
transportation companies operating on the 
North Atlantic who will be the first to feel 
its beneficial effects as our trade barriers 
are lowered, but also other segments of our 
domestic transportation Industry which will 
carry shipments in increased yolume to and 
from international ports, 

Gentlemen, the business in which we are 
engaged is an important one. Let us go 
forward with confidence and faith in the 
future success of our efforts. 


The Wonderful New Jersey Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Herald-News, of Pas- 
saic, N.J., gives a deserving tribute to 
New Jersey farms and their operators. 
Many in our Nation do not realize what 
an important part farming has played 
in the economy of New Jersey. 

It does seem a tragedy that fine farm- 
land is being taken for industry and resi- 
dences at a time when so many millions 
are being spent to irrigate poor land and 
bring it into production. 

The cost of produce for New Jersey 
residents will inevitably go higher as the 
source of supply becomes farther and 
farther away. As the old saying goes, 
“All progress is change, but not all 
change is progress.” 

The editorial follows: 
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THE WONDERFUL New JERSEY FARMER 


The report of the State department of 
agriculture on the cash receipts from farm- 
ing in the United States last year constituted 
a tribute to New Jersey farms and their 
operators, 

In cash return per acre, New Jersey 
led the Nation with $214. The nearest com- 
petitor was Rhode Island with 6163. Other 
States of which we think automatically when 
farming is mentioned were not in the same 
class as New Jersey at all. The comparable 
figure for California was $82, for Iowa $77, 
for Indiana $65, for Kansas $27, for Arizona 
$10, At the bottom of the list were Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming, with a gross cash 
income of $5 an acre from farming. 

In gross cash return per farm, New Jersey 
rated third in the Nation. Its $20,240 was 
below Arizona's $57,816 and California's 
$30,587. However, in both California and 
Arizona, farms are immense compared to 
those in our State. 

New Jersey farmers fear that they are be- 
ing pushed off their land by the advancing 
residential development builder and his bull- 
dozer, Their fear is probably justified. It 
seems tragic and foolish that the Nation's 
most efficient farmers should be ousted from 
the rich land that produces so bountifully 
for the Nation. When it is too late, we 
shall perhaps decide we made a mistake to 
let it happen. 


National Boys“ Club Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Past 56 years the Boys’ Clubs of America 
have been providing dedicated service to 
the guidance and wholesome pleasures 
of the boys of America. Today, there 
are more than 600 such clubs with an 
overall enrollment of better than 600,000 
young men ranging in age from 7 to 
20 years. - 

The work that each of these clubs does 
for the community cannot be measured 
by statistics alone, however, no matter 
how impressive. And the work, no mat- 
ter how well performed by the truly 
noble adults who give of their time, their 
energies, their talents, and their love, 
needs the cooperation of all of us. As 
Danny Thomas and many other warm- 
hearted public figures who are among 
those who give of themselves to the Boys’ 
Club movement have said, “Support 
your club, if you have one. Start a club, 
if you don't have one.” 

My hometown of Newark, N.J., is es- 
pecially conscious this year of the truly 
great work that the clubs do. For 
chosen from among all the members of 
the clubs throughout the country for the 
honor of being Boy of the Year” for 
1962, is one of our own boys—Stephen 
Lutz, a 15-year-old sophomore honor 
Student at West Side High School. Just 
today, at the White House, Stephen was 
installed by President Kennedy as the 
Nation’s finest example of “juvenile de- 
cency.” Since Stephen does not live in 
the congressional district that I repre- 
sent, I shall leave the payment of the 
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proper tribute to this outstanding youth 
to the gentleman who is his Representa- 
tive in Congress. 

To Stephen; to Charles Messier, ex- 
ecutive director of the Boys’ Club of 
Newark; to A. L. Cole, national club 
president; and John M. Gleason, na- 
tion club director; and to all the adults 
and young men who have made the Boys’ 
Clubs what they are today—my sincere 
congratulations and heartfelt thanks. 
Yours is an example of proud citizenship 
in action that should be held up for all 
the world to see. 

In asking for Americans everywhere 
to join me in supporting the Boys’ Clubs 
in our communities, let me sum up with 
the words of Ray Henle, editor of the 
always interesting and public-service- 
minded radio news show, “Three-Star 
Extra.” This is an editorial that Mr. 
Henle delivered on his Monday night 
show this week: 

Tuts Is Nationat Bors CLUB WEEK 
(By Ray Henle) 

What is a boys’ club? Over 600,000 young- 
sters find in their boys’ clubs all the things 
they want and need—games, sports, hobby 
groups, fun. Plus the interested guidance 
of adults who care and understand. For 
more than half a century, the Boys’ Clubs of 
America have been serving our future citi- 
zens. For a quarter of a century under the 
devoted chairmanship of former President 
Herbert Hoover, the boys’ clubs have made 
juvenile decency more attractive and more 
exciting than juvenile delinquency. They 
have turned out thousands of leaders and 
millions of good citizens. They are open to 
any youngster from 7 to 20. The boys’ club 
in your community deserves your support. 
If there is no such club, you can help start 
one. Write Boys’ Clubs of America, Herbert 
Hoover Building, 771 First Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. Or more simply: Boys’ Clubs of 
America, Herbert Hoover Bullding, New 
York 17, N. x. 


United Nations Bond Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to revise and extend my re- 
marks to include an editorial on the 
United Nation’s bond issue which ap- 
peared on March 17, 1962, in the South- 
west Daily Kansan published in Liberal, 
Kans. I think that the editorial gives 
the Members of Congress much food for 
thought when they will be called upon to 
accept or reject the President's recom- 
mendation that the United States pur- 
chase half of the $200 million United 
Nation's bond issue. 

The editorial follows: 

Coutp Be SMALL PRICE 

President Kennedy has recommended that 
the Senate approve U.S. purchase of half of 
the $200 million United Nations bond issue. 
His advice is likely to be followed, but it now 
appears that the Senate may impose certain 
conditions. 

Before doing so, the Senators would do 
well to think through carefully the impli- 
cations of half-hearted approval of the bond 
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purchase. If our participation is hedged 
about too cautiously, that may be inter- 
preted as a lack of trust in the United Na- 
tions. To foster such an idea, which runs 
counter to the public's widespread belief that 
the U.N. is an imperfect but vital instru- 
ment for peace, could do this world organi- 
zation great harm, 

Among the restricting proposals is one for 
a provision that our purchase of U.N, bonds 
not exceed the total amount bought by all 
other member countries. On the face of it, 
this sounds quite reasonable. One might 
argue that if this provision were written 
firmly into our purchase t other 
nations would be prodded into buying their 
share of the bonds instead of depending so 
much on the United States. 

But what if other countries did not react 
in that way; what if they still balked at 
purchasing the bonds? There would then be 
a danger that the U.N. would be crippled in 
its essential task of keeping the peace in the 
Congo and elsewhere. This would have seri- 
ous consequences, and might even bring 
about the U.N.’s downfall. 

On balance, it seems wiser for the Senate 
to approve the total purchase recommended 
by the President. Even if other nations do 
not subscribe for all the rest of the bond 
issue, $100 million would be a relatively 
small price to pay for a viable United Na- 
tions working effectively for peace, it seems. 
War could be thousands of times more costly. 
Think It over. 


Up to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edito- 
rial from a recent edition of the Chelsea, 
Mass., Record: 

Ur to CONGRESS 


All that has emerged from the CAB in- 
vestigation of the nonscheduled airliner 
crash that brought death to 74 Army re- 
cruits supports the conclusion this was a 
woeful waste of young lives. 

The mechanical condition of the airborne 
relic, the training and conduct of its crew, 
the absence of adequate ground checks, all 
these indict a system of transporting mili- 
tary men under shameful risk. 

How typical was the ill-equipped, ill-fated 
flight may only be surmised. But even one 
such instance is enough to condemn recourse 
to cut-rate, second-rate, so-called supple- 
mental service. 

Consider the laxity that surrounded this 
“bargain” flight. 

Only the night before, one of the plane's 
pilots had permitted an unauthorized person 
to ride in the cockpit in violation of FAA 
rules. 

Warning of a defective fuel booster, suf- 
cient cause to ground a plane, went un- 
heeded. 

The plane's fuel was contaminated. 

A switchover valve for emergency use was 
covered by a fixed rug. 

The flight engineer, himself licensed for 
only 3 months, was engaged in instructing 
a trainee. 

Divided command created confusion dur- 
ing the critical moments before the plane 
crashed. 

These findings are directly related to the 
cause of the crash. The CAB has performed 
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its duty promptly and efficiently in bringing 
them before the public. 

But other important questions remain. 
These pertain to the basic responsibility for 
the airworthiness of commercial carriers and 
the adequacy of present requirements. They 
relate as well to the practice of spreading 
business among nonscheduled airlines, and 
it now becomes the duty of Congress to re- 
assess the whole question of using such 
planes to transport servicemen. 

bility for the transportation of 
servicemen cannot become another instance 
of the public's business being nobody's 
business, 


In Support of the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 5, 1962, the Depart- 
ment of the Army announced that sever- 
al of the Army National Guard Divisions 
had been selected for “realignment,” or 
in other words, for elimination. The 
divisions selected and recommended for 
elimination include the 35th Infantry 
Division from Kansas and Missouri. 
This proposed action by the Depart- 
ment of the Army has given rise to a 
great amount of concern. 


Everyone recognizes the tremendous 
value and purpose of the U.S, Army—it 
is vital and imperative. So, too, is the 
National Guard. Their functions and 
operations are different, but similar. 
Both the U.S. Army and the National 
Guard have a distinct purpose, and each 
needs the other. 

I have received a letter from the Hon- 
orable John M. Dalton, Governor of Mis- 
souri, which explains the importance 
and need for the National Guard so well 
that I believe it should be made avail- 
able to the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

His letter follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, March 12, 1962. 
Hon. RICHARD H. ICHORD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. IcHorp: It has come to my at- 
tention through military publications and 
the daily press that another tion 
plan is about to be announced that provides 
for the abolition of a number of National 
Guard division and Reserve divisions. 

As a member of the National Guard-Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Governors, 
which committee has given this problem 
most serious study, I believe I can say for 
every Governor in the United States that, in 
our opinion, such action is against the best 
interests of our country. 

All laws passed by Congress provide for 
the National Guard divisions to be a part of 
our first line of defense. This Is not true of 
the Reserve divisions. It does not seem logi- 
cal to abolish part of our Nation's first line 
of defense and leave in their place units not 
so well equipped or trained. 

I belleve I can speak for the Governor of 
every State in the Union when I say this is 
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not an equitable reduction for several 
reasons. 

Since World War II the National Guard 
has maintained 27 comparatively well 
equipped divisions, thousands of permanent 
personnel, and millions of dollars in facill- 
ties, while the 10 Reserve divisions, which 
are of rather recent origin, have compara- 
tively few facilities, little equipment, and a 
continual shift in personnel which breaks 
the continuity of the Reserve units training. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Gov- 
ernors’ conference that our country is en- 
titled to the best trained and best equipped 
forces it is possible for us to have. Our na- 
tional policy and history have proven the 
National Guard is the best and cheapest 
augmentation of our Regular Army. 

Every 2 years the Governor of each State, 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
go through the ordeal of fighting for the 
life or part of the National Guard of the 
United States. 

Investigation of the why of this battle in 
each Congress leads me to believe that one 
cause is the turnover in the staffs of our 
Active Army. Each new group of staff of- 
ficers, with little or no knowledge of the 
Federal Constitution, which states in section 
8, article I, that “The Congress shall have 
power: To provide for organizing, arming and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of 
the officers and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress,” or with scant if any knowledge 
of the guard's historical background, organi- 
zation, equipment or facilities decides on a 
reorganization plan that is neither feasible, 
logical, nor in the best interest of our 
country. 

This question is under continual study 
and, in my opinion, it doesn't take a mili- 
tary expert to come to the conclusion that 
we cannot see in the immediate future, let 
alone the present world condition, anything 
that would justify our weakening or doing 
away with any of our National Guard 
strength. I think that strength should be 
increased. 

May I repeat, the National Guard, along 
with.our Regular Army, has been designated 
the first line of defense by the laws of 
Congress for years, and is so designated now. 
ee divisions are not so designated by 

W. 

The guard has never failed in meeting its 
strength obligations as set up for it by Con- 
gress. Its combat records in World War I, 
World War II. and Korea are a source of 
pride to every State in the Union. 

As you are well aware, our military policy 
and our military strength are based on a 
small Regular Army and our National Guard 
and Reserve forces. So long as this policy 
remains as it is, we must keep all our forces 
as strong as possible. 

The National Guard is constantly confront- 
ed with situations and problems arising as 
a result of people sitting in positions where 
policy is determined and regulations pro- 
mulgated affecting the National Guard, who 
do not have the slightest conception of its 
status. 

Again in this session of Congress, as it 
has been in each session for years, the Gov- 
ernors find themselves in conflict with such 
policies and regulations and proposed legis- 
lation. 

It is the great concern of the Governors 
and the National Guard to preserve the in- 
tegrity of guard organizations and units and 
prevent those things happening which 
caused Gen. John J. Pershing, testifying be- 
fore a joint meeting of the Senate and 
House Military Affairs Committee to state: 
“The National Guard never received the 
wholehearted support of the Regular Army 
during the World War. There was always 
more or less prejudice against them and our 
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Regular Army officers failed to perform their 
full duty as competent instructors and often 
criticized when they should have been in- 
structed. The National Guard people re- 
sented this and properly so.” In spite of 
this, this same situation was to be repeated 
in a later world war, only to a much greater 
degree. 

Another step was taken to preclude the 
possibility of a repetition of the abuse of 
the guard when Congress, in answer to an 
appeal by the National Guard for an ex- 
pression of policy; included the following 
statement of policy in the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as follows: “The 
Congress further declares, in accordance with 
our traditional military policy, as expressed 
in the National Defense Act of 1916, as 
amended, it is essential that the strength 
and organization of the National Guard, as 
an integral part of the first line of defense, 
be at all times maintained and assured. To 
his end, it is the intent of Congress that 
whenever the Congress shall determine that 
troops are neded in excess of those of the 
Regular Army and those in training under 
section 3(b) (of this Act), the National 
Guard of the United States, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, shall be ordered 
into the active Federal service and continue 
therein so long as the necessity exists.” 

Notwithstanding this congressional state- 
ment of policy, hundreds of National Guard 
units, some of them being our most historic, 
were broken up during the period of World 
War II. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
recent mobilization of part of our National 
Guard and Reserves. The strength of the 
National Guard was limited by appropria- 
tions, therefore, with no National Guard 
unit authorized full strength, none could 
be mobilized at full strength. Since no 
National Guard unit was furnished full 
equipment, hence the need of fillers in the 
way of personnel and borrowing of equip- 
ment from other units, with the resulting 
delays in becoming combat ready. 

Had our units been authorized the strength 
and equipment, I feel sure no delays or 
criticism could have been found with the 
mobilization. 

It is my frank opinion that the Army 
National Guard, under our law, will never 
be ready for immediate long-range combat. 
Those who harp on the word “immediately” 
completely overlook the fact that imme- 
diately” was stricken from the “Approved 
War Department Policies of October 13, 1945, 
Affecting the National Guard of the United 
States” by the then Chief of Staff of the 
Army, General Eisenhower, and he, person- 
ally, substituted the word “promptly” for the 
word “immediately.” There is a great differ- 
ence. 

These same people continually harp that 
the Army National Guard cannot possibly be 
made ready for the rigors of combat on the 
basis of 200 hours of training annually con- 
tained in 48 armory drill periods of 2 hours’ 
duration, and 15 days of field training. If 
the National Guard with its veteran corps of 
officers and noncommissioned officers and 
with the maximum strength authorized by 
Congress cannot do it, then we submit nei- 
ther can any other group of citizen-soldiers 
be made ready for combat in less time than 
the National Guard. 

Those who take this position always have 
overlooked or deliberately ignored the fact 
that in addition to the prescribed 48 armory 
drills and 15 days of annual field training, 
every officer and noncommissioned officer of 
the Army and Air National Guard is required 
by State policy to devote additional periods 
to preparation, training, and instruction. 
They also devote an immense amount of 
other time in the performance of their ad- 
ministrative duties in perfecting their pro- 
fessional status. Finally, they completely 
overlook the fact or are unaware that the 
Army and Air National Guard have a corps 
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of 32,000 technicians who are on a full-time 
duty status. 

By some magic formula which has never 
been revealed, Department of the Army con- 
tends that if the National Guard was elimi- 
nated and a Federal reserve or militia substi- 
tuted therefor, things would be vastly differ- 
ent, and it would be quite feasible and pos- 
Slble to have such a force ready for deploy- 


ment for long-range combat in just no time 


atall. In so doing, they ignore the fact that, 
fundamentally, there is no difference be- 
tween a National Guardsman and any other 
citizen-soldier for the reason that what per- 
tains to one will pertain to the other. For 
example, the primary objective of an indi- 
vidual, whether he has a military obligation 
or not, is to earn a livelihood to the end that 
he can support himself and his family if he 
has one, and, therefore, the amount of time 
which he can devote to military pursuits is 
limited by factors over which he has little or 
no control. 

If business and industry were willing to 
grant to all concerned 15 days of military 
leave in addition to the 15-day vacation pe- 
riod, it would be found that comparatively 
Tew would be able to avail themselves of this 
Provision because of the economic factor in- 
volved; namely, that the military pay would 
be insufficient to support their families for a 
2-week period. The same situation prevails 
when we consider the matter of additional 
training, whether it be increased weekend or 
field training, for all too often it would con- 
flict with an individual's civil occupation or 
curtall the time which he spends with his 
family. Nonetheless, from time to time, 
there are those who have advocated, and are 
now advocating, that the field training or 

period be increased from 15 to 21 
or even 30 days, and that weekend training 
be increased very materially. 

Surely, if we can afford to reduce the 
number of combat divisions in these perilous 
times, the deciding factor on the divisions 
to be dropped must be based on the prin- 
ciple that the divisions most recently or- 
ganized should be first to be dropped, and 
these would not be National Guard divisions. 

Army Reserve divisions, despite much 
“pump-priming” and pressure from the Pen- 
tagon, have never been able to match Guard 
divisions in strength, state of training, or at- 
tendance; in being self-sufficient and not 
requiring widespread support from the al- 
ready ‘strained resources of the Active Army. 
They do not compare in Federal and State 
facilities for training, utilization and stor- 
age of equipment or the facilities for main- 
tenance. They cannot match the traditions 
and “esprit” of the volunteers In the Army 
National Guard divisions. And they are, 
of course, not available to the States for use 
in emergencies. 

From the foregoing, it should be evident 
that it is my earnest conviction that diyi- 
sions of the Army National Guard should 
not be lost due to “realinement” under the 
Proposed reorganization. 

I must apologize for the length of this 
letter, but for years we have felt that these 
facts, as set forth, were not getting to the 
Proper authorities, hence the details herein. 

Respectfully yours, 
JORN M. DALTON, 
Governor. 


Buffalo’s Own Lawyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
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leagues an article which appeared in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N. V., 
concerning our corporation counsel, At- 
torney Elmer S. Stengel. This article 
was written by Mr. Dick Hirsch, who has 
won several awards in feature writing. 

Attorney Stengel has been a dedicated 
servant for almost 40 years. As à former 
city councilman, it was my pleasure to 
be associated with him. 

The article follows: 


BUFFALO'S OWN LAWYER: ATTORNEY ELMER S. 
STENGEL Has THE Crrr as His ONLY 


CLIENT 
(By Dick Hirsch) 

Elmer S. Stengel is a lawyer with just one 
major client. It's a big client. It's a cor- 
poration with a chief executive, a 15-man 
board of directors, 10,000 employees who do 
everything from teaching school to driving 
fire engines, and an annual budget which 
is over $82 million. 

His client is the city of Buffalo. He 18 
corporation counsel. He directs what may 
be the busiest, biggest law office in western 
New York, with a practice as varied as the 
functions of a city. Stengel’s appointment 
as head of the city’s 49-man law department 
by Mayor Chester Kowal climaxed a career 
of nearly 40 years in city legal service. His 
appointment was praised by both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

Stengel, who will be 70 in June, is a tall, 
soft-spoken man. He joined the city law 
department in 1924 after leaving private 
practice, He stayed until 1929, when he re- 
turned to private practice. In 1931 he re- 
joined the city. He has been on the job as 
an assistant corporation counsel ever since. 

During that time, mayors have come and 
gone, choosing different men to be corpora- 
tion counsel during their administrations, 
Stengel has been a close and respected ad- 
viser for every corporation counsel. 

The law department functions in many 
different areas. In general, Stengel sums 
up the job of the lawyers, investigators, and 
other staff members who work with him in 
this way: “It’s our job to make certain that 
everything done by the city is done in accord- 
ance with proper legal procedure. That goes 
all the way from competitive bidding to 
resolutions of the common council,” 

Stengel has some pretty strong feelings 
about the nonpartisan nature of his job. 
He has been a Republican all his adult life. 
At a recent council meeting, a Republican 
legislator gave Stengel a mild rebuke. He 
said Stengel should have consulted the GOP 
members of the council before submitting a 
proposal for adoption. 

Stengel rose slowly from his seat in the 
chambers. He spoke firmly: “I want to ex- 
plain one thing. I am not the lawyer for 
the Republicans. I am not the lawyer for 
the Democrats. I am not the lawyer for the 
mayor, I am the lawyer for the city of 
Buffalo. My office is open to any depart- 
ment head or councilman. But I don't feel 
that I am under any obligation to report to 
anyone, Republican or Democrat.” With 
that, StengeF sat down, the Republican 
quieted down, and the general opinion about 
Stengel went up even higher. 

A massive amount of business passes 
through the Buffalo Law Department each 
year. Claims against the city for property 
damage or personal injuries are 3 big item 
of business. Another busy area currently 
is acquisition of property through con- 
demnation or the right of eminent domain. 
The city is constantly acquiring property for 
urban renewal projects, parking facilities, 
schools, end recreation areas. 

All legislation which goes to the council 
must pass through the law department. All 
contracts must be screened and approved. 
Ordnance violations must be prosecuted at 
city court. Objections to taxes and assess- 
ments must be defended. The public must 
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be represented when public utilities seek 
rate increases. 

All of these and myriad other problems 
are now in the lap of Elmer Stengel. In his 
career with the city, he has handled plenty 
of knotty problems. In 1935, for example, 
before the era of public authorities, he 
wrote the laws which created the Buffalo 
Sewer Authority, one of the first agencies of 
its kind in the United States. He has served 
as counsel to the authority since. 

For 20 years he fought obstacles in the 
way of the Buffalo River improvement proj- 
ect. Agreement has now been reached and 
construction of the water supply system will 
begin this year. In 1936 he suggested a sys- 
tem which would allow municipalities to 
foreclose on tax delinquent property with 
less trouble. His suggestion resulted in an 
amendment to the State tax law, providing 
for “in rem" proceedings. 

Probably more than anyone else, Elmer 
Stengel realizes the intricate problems, the 
tough decisions and the hard work involved 
in his job. Those who know him are con- 
fident his client's interests are in good hands, 


American Enterprise Presented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Dia- 
mond Antenna & Microwave Corp. in my 
Fifth District is cooperating with the 
American Field Service in showing young 
people from abroad American enterprise 
at its most outstanding. This is the 
type of exchange program I think is 
most helpful to a reconciliation of world 
thinking, and I am hopeful that other 
similar programs will be encouraged as 
a result, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recorp the letter 
from Albert S. Hovannesian describing 
the visit. 

The letter follows: 

WINCHESTER, Mass., April 3, 1962. 

On Saturday, April 7, 1962, our company 
will be visited by a group of approximately 
30 foreign exchange students to tour our 
plant and facilities for the purpose of learn- 
ing more about our American way of free 
enterprise, and to be better informed about 
how an American company operates its over- 
all business, our company being chosen as 
one of several typifying a well-rounded op- 
eration encompassing complete and varying 
aspects of administration, sales, engineer- 
ing and product development, and the 
manufacturing and testing of its critical 
wares for both commercial and Government 
peacetime needs. We should be honored to 
participate in such aims of a worldwide en- 
deayor to increase friendship and under- 
standing among fellow men as !s one of the 
objectives of the American Field Service 
which is sponsoring this student exchange 
program. The group will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Judson G. Brown of Wakefield, a 
committee member of this field service, and 
will be guided by a member of our engi- 
neering staff, Mr. Charles Cicciarella, also of 
Wakefield, as well as by the undersigned. 

The many objectives of the American 
Field Service are to show these exchange 
students first hand the many different 
aspects of our American way of life, our cus- 
toms, ideals, interests, and problems too. 
As such service activities increase, it will 
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undoubtedly have a better effect on advanc- 
ing the peace of the world, and to teach of 
living together in the confidence that hu- 
mans can trust and believe in other humans 
the world over. 

In exchange, American students from prac- 
tically every State in our Nation are sent to 
live and study abroad in the same manner. 
Mutually, therefore, the young citizens of 
the world learn to recognize and to respect 
similarities and differences of each of their 
own countries to direct their future efforts 
toward a goal of peaceful and useful lives 
of coexistence. 

This year, some 2,000 foreign students, 
ranging from 16 to 18 years in age, and re- 
presenting more than 50 countries, are liv- 
ing in American communities to gain the 
knowledge that the American Field Service is 
bestowing upon them. Such objectives no 
doubt will have a long-lasting educational 
and humanitarian experience. 

The American Feld Service is a private 
educational organization, and has no affilia- 
tions with any religious, political, or other 
organization. It has the cooperation of 
many hands the world over, including Presi- 
dent Kennedy and former President Eisen- 
hower, who both urge a doubling of its ef- 
forts. Any opportunity to participate and 
support in its endeavors should be encour- 
aged by all. 

We at Diamond are most happy to have 
this unity to play a role in such a 
historical effort. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT S. HOVANNESIAN, 
President. 


The State Flag of Arkansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. Clovis Copeland, director of 
the Arkansas Publicity and Parks Com- 
mission, wrote a very excellent account 
of the manner in which the State flag 
of Arkansas was designed and made 
official. 

The article illustrates once again the 
contributions made to the American 
heritage by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

It is a pleasure to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members this well-written 
article by Mr. Copeland and to commend 
again the Daughters of the American 
Revolution for the splendid manner in 
which they selected from Arkansas his- 
tory the symbols of our State flag: 
ARKANSAS STATE FLAG a YOUNGSTER BUT Is 

DESIGNED WITH MEANING 
(By Clovis Copeland) 

A group of Jefferson Countians who 
thought the new battleship Arkansas should 
have a “stand of colors,” was responsible for 
the amazing discovery in the spring of 1912 
that Arkansas didn't have a State flag. 

At a meeting of the Pine Bluff Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Mrs, C. W. Pettigrew gave a description of 
the new battlewagon that would bear the 
State's name. She thought it should have 
a stand of colors from Arkansas and that her 
organization should provide it. 

Mrs. W. L. DeWoody, the acting regent of 
the chapter, appointed Mrs. Pettigrew, Mrs. 
W. A, Taggart and Mrs, Frank Tomlinson to 
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a committee to determine the price of the 
colors and report back at the next meeting. 
A letter from Mrs. Pettigrew to Secretary 
of State Earle Hodges brought back the 
information that Arkansas didn't 
have a State flag, although its numerous sons 
fought under a large collection of banners 
during the War Between the States, the 
Mexican War, War for Texas Independence 
and the Spanish-American War. 

Although the general assembly adopted a 
coat of arms of State seal early in state- 
hood, the flag matter had been overlooked. 

The Pine Bluff ladies decided to take the 
matter into their own hands. They brought 
the sad state of affairs out in the open, and 
through the leading newspapers, asked art- 
ists and designers to submit sketches for a 
State flag. 

The secretary of state volunteered to be- 
come the custodian for the designs. The 
first committee met at the Hotel Marion in 
Little Rock, in January 1913. It was com- 
posed of Maj, C. R. Breckenridge, chairman; 
Prof. J. J. Doyne, secretary; Mrs. G. B. Rose, 
Gen. B. W. Green, Col. V. ¥. Cook, Dr. Junius 
Jordan, Mrs. Julia McAlmont Noel and Mrs. 
Jo Frauenthal. 

The committee suggested that no design be 
selected until a search had been made of the 
records to determine that the State had no 
official flag. The search was made and the 
answer was negative. 

A second selection was appointed with 
Secretary of State Hodges serving as chair- 
man and the meeting was held in his office. 
General Green, Dr. Jordan, George B. Rose, 
Mrs. Noel, Mrs. Frauenthal, Mrs. Ellsworth 
and Miss Julia Warner were members. 

From the 65 designs which were submitted, 
the committee selected one submitted by 
Miss Willie K. Hocker, of Pine Bluff, a mem- 
ber of the organization that started the idea 
in the first place. 

On February 14, 1913, Senator William 
R. Phillips, of Madison, introduced a joint 
resolution in the general assembly to have 
the design selected by the committce desig- 
nated as the official Arkansas flag. It was 
adopted February 18. 

The design is a rectangular field of red on 
which is placed a large white diamond, bor- 
dered by a wide band of blue—the national 
colors. Across the diamond is the word, 
Arkansas, placed on the original design at 
the request of the committee. There is one 
blue star above and three below the word. 
On the blue band are placed 25 stars. 

The big blue star above the State's name 
is in memory of its service to the Confed- 
eracy. The three stars below are for Spain, 
France, and the United States, to whom the 
Arkansas territory successively belonged. 
The three stars also means that the State 
was the third State carved from the Loul- 
siana Purchase Territory, and the third year 
of the 19th century, in which the purchase 
was completed. 

The 25 stars mean that Arkansas was the 
25th State admitted to the Union. Arkansas 
was paired with Michigan upon its entrance 
and this is shown by the pair of stars on 
the lower angle of the blue band. 

The diamond represents the cnly place 
in the Western Hemisphere where diamonds 
are found in their natural state. 


The Honorable Lester Holtzman 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr, DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join in the tribute to former Congress- 
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man Holtzman and congratulate the 
people of New York warmly on his eleva- 
tion to the supreme court bench. 

In my service in the House, I had come 
to know Lester as a warm and gracious 
gentleman whose contributions to the 
deliberations of the House were always 
considered and practical. He has a warm 
sense of fairness, a fine and astute legal 
mind and has been a good friend. 

Anyone who reviews his biography 
recognizes how Lester won his success 
in the true American tradition of hard 
work and brilliance. He preserved his 
humility and tolerance throughout the 
successive steps upward in his career, 
the greater responsibilities and the more 
difficult challenges. We in the House 
will miss him but I know the people of 
New York will benefit from his wisdom 
and compassion. 


The Social Security Program Should Be 
Expanded To Include Medical Care for 
the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to address myself 
to a subject of vital interest to America’s 
forgotten men and women over 65 years 
of age. 

Despite our abundance and prosperity, 
too little is being done to alleviate the 
burdens of our senior citizens. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Census, there are 
1742 million of our citizens 65 or older. 
Their average income is $1,300 a year, 
and 53 percent of them have a cash in- 
come of less than $1,000. 

I need not tell anyone, Mr. Speaker, 
that an income of less than $1,000 is not 
a sign of abundance and prosperity. For 
too many of our senior citizens there is a 
constant struggle to makes ends meet—to 
purchase the bare necessities of life. Life 
on $1,000 a year is, at best, a small rented 
room in a substandard dwelling, cooking 
on a hotplate. For recreation, one is re- 
signed to a seat in the city park and an 
occasional free band concert. 

Although their incomes are at a life- 
time low, older people have more sickness 
and more medical expenses. Survey 
after survey shows that men and women 
over 65 need two or even three times as 
much medical service as those under 65. 

Older people go to the hospital more 
often and stay there almost three times 
as long as younger people. Their aver- 
age hospital charges amount to $32.33 
per day. Their average stay in the hos- 
Pital is 15 days. The evidence clearly in- 
dicates that we in this land of prosperity 
and unparalleled medical know-how, 
have a large and ever-increasing number 
of older people with low incomes and 
high medical expenses. 

Hospital bills may be alleviated by 
private hospital insurance, but in most 
cases, this is unlikely. Over half of 
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those in the over-65 age bracket have no 
insurance at all. Those who do have 
some insurance are given only weak and 
inadequate protection. The latest esti- 
mates indicate that only 30 percent of 
our senior citizens haye more than 
three-fourths of their hospital bills paid 
by private medical insurance. In too 
many cases, the costs of even modest 
medical-surgical policies are prohibitive 
for those who must exist on incomes of 
less than $1,000 a year. 

The plight of our senior citizens is a 
disgrace and a scandal—a cause for na- 
tional shame. We boast of our high 
standard of living and at the same time 
consign our old folks to a way of life that 
is little better than the alms houses and 
poor farms of a few generations ago. 

I began, Mr. Speaker, by saying I was 
going to talk on a subject of vital inter- 
est to those over 65 years of age. But 
actually, the benefit of providing ade- 
quate health protection extends far be- 
yond them. In families where the head 
of the household is between 35 and 54, 
there are children to support—to send 
to college. Can these mothers and fa- 
thers meet the dilemma of competing 
responsibilties to carry the burden of 
medical care for their parents and to 
provide for the future of their children? 
Usually they cannot do both. 

This concern was reflected in the re- 
sults of a Gallup poll conducted last 
year. A sampling of people in three age 
groups was asked if they favored an in- 
crease in the social security tax to pay 
for health insurance for the aged. In 
the group 21 to 29 years of age, 63 per- 
cent favored such an increase and 30 
percent opposed it. The percentage was 
higher in the 30 to 49 year old group 
67 percent for, 26 percent against. 

Certainly the social security approach 
to medical care for our old folks has 
widespread national support. My own 
heavy mail load indicates overwhelm- 
ing support for this proposal among the 
People whom I represent. 

The social security approach to pro- 
viding medical care for the aged can 
make retirement a period of tranquil 
twilight instead of a season of economic 
Peril. 

This approach is embodied in the bill 
written by my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Kune], now being considered by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Workers and employers contribute only 
Pennies a day. Spread out over an in- 
dividual’s working life the payment 
amounts to about $1 a month and that 
is certainly no sacrifice. 

This piece of legislation provides aged 
patients with medical care according to 
their need and not according to their 
means. Ulness requiring hospitalization 
is the most expensive, so up to 90 days 
in the hospital would be covered. Nurs- 
ing home care costs less so the bill covers 
180 days in such a home, allowing hos- 
pitals to discharge patients who are im- 
proved but still need treatment. Out- 
patient diagnostic services will encour- 
age elderly patients to seek early diag- 
nosis so they will not have to be admitted 
in a hospital for that purpose. 
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But most important of all, the aged 
patient becomes eligible for medical care 
under this bill as a matter of right. He 
does not have to go through the indig- 
nity of taking a pauper’s oath and proy- 
ing that he and his family are destitute. 

Private insurance companies cannot 
adequately cover the health needs of the 
aged. The risk is too high to expect 
them to do so. Blue Cross has recom- 
mended that public funds be used to help 
pay for coverage of health costs for this 
age group. Simple arithmetic explains 
why. According to a Public Health 
Service survey 883 days of hospital care 
were required per thousand persons up 


to age 64. After age 65, 2,332 days of - 


hospitalization per 1,000 persons were 
required. By spreading the risk over the 
entire working force, to young and old 
alike, the social security system can fi- 
nance this system of health care for the 
aged and remain financially sound. 

It is entirely proper that this program 
be a part of our Government's system of 
social security. The whole point of the 
system is to provide a measure of finan- 
cial independence to people who have 
worked all their lives and who do not 
want to be a burden on their children or 
the recipients of charity with all its so- 
cial stigma. Social security is a bitter 
mockery to an aged person who is re- 
duced to poverty by medical expenses. 

The King bill sets up a system of medi- 
cal care that will help realize the orig- 
inal ideals of social security. When 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed 
the act on August 14, 1935, he charac- 
terized it this way— 

The cornerstone in a structure which is 
being built, but is by no means complete. 


It is up to us—the Members of this 
87th Congress—to build further on that 
cornerstone. By enacting the King bill 


we can, for our aged fellow citizens, 


change fear into security, humiliation 
into dignity, and anxiety into serenity. 


The Right Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Beacon, published in Lambertville, N.J., 
in its issue of April 5, 1962, contained 
an article entitled “The Right Principle.” 

The editorial speaks for itself: 

Tue RIGHT PRINCIPLE 


President Kennedy has submitted a plan 
for a spectacular space communications sys- 
tems to Congress. Certain of his observa- 
tions are of unusual interest. He states that 
throughout the history of this country na- 
tional communication systems have been 
privately owned,” and that studies have con- 
vinced him that the “national objectives” 
can best be achieved in the framework of a 
privately owned corporation, properly char- 
tered by Congress. 

It is dificult to see how anyone, save 
those who want the Government to do 
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everything, can quarrel with this. And it 
would be a great day for this Nation if that 
attitude were extended to all other enter- 
prise, old or new. : 

In short, the principle the President has 
applied to ownership of space communica- 
tions was meant to apply to every kind of 
project under our basic form of government, 


President Kennedy’s Foreign Trade 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I submit the text of an address de- 
livered by the Under Secretary of State, 
the Honorable George W. Ball, and a 
news item from the Wall Street Journal 
of April 3 with regard to Mr. Ball’s ad- 
dress. Secretary Ball's magnificent 
statement deserves the attention of all 
Members of Congress and the public as 
we debate Preseident Kennedy’s new ini- 
tiative in foreign trade policy. In his 
address Secretary Ball describes the ulti- 
mate purpose and effect of President 
Kennedy’s Trade Expansion Act, which 
is to forge an alliance within the At- 
lantic community which will, by the 
force of its economic power, its commit- 
ment to the ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy, and its capacity to act in unity, 
present the convincing and enduring re- 
sponse of the West to the challenges 
of international communism. 

The item and address follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 3, 1962] 
COMMON Market Toto To HALT GRUMBLING 

On US. TRADE POLICIES—UNDER SECRETARY 

Batt Asks Group To LOWER BARRIERS 

THEMSELVES, Am LESS-DEVELOPED COUN- 

TRIES 

Bonn.—The Kennedy administration is 
telling European Common Market leaders to 
quit grousing about U.S. economic policies 
and do more themselves to lower trade bar- 
riers and aid less-developed nations. 

That, in effect, is the blunt message Under 
Secretary George Ball, No. 2 man in the 
State Department, has been firing at French 
and West German officials the last several 
days in Paris and Bonn. He carries his argu- 
ments to British Government officials in Lon- 
don today. 

For the record, Mr. Ball came to Europe 
primarily to address Bonn's Foreign Policy 
Association last night. But he used the 
speech to refer publicly to some of the things 
he has been saying privately to top govern- 
mental leaders. 

Mr. Ball defended recent American actions 
in the trade-aid-economic field and needled 
the six Common Market Nations—Belgium, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands—for more action. 

Mr. Ball last night called on the six to 
spend more on economic aid for underde- 
veloped nations as well as for more anti- 
Communist military defenses. “We are not 
wholly persuaded that Europe, growing con- 
tinually_ stronger and more unified, has yet 
fully assumed that share of the burden that 
its growing strength warrants,” he said, He 
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also let German Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard know yesterday he thinks West Ger- 
many should lend its aid money at interest 
rates below a usual 5 to 7 percent. 
DEFENDS KENNEDY TARIFF DECISION 


He defended President Kennedy’s decision 
that will raise tariffs on certain carpet and 
glass imports. European officials and busi- 
nessmen are complaining this action proves 
the United States lacks sincerity about gen- 
erally lowering international trade barriers. 
Mr. Ball said President Kennedy was not only 
within his rights in doing so, but that Amer- 
ican Presidents have raised duties through 
this procedure only 17 times since 1951, while 
most other nations haven't “exercised such 
restraint.” He noted that some countries— 
which Americans complain includes France 
and West Germany—have applied quantita- 
tive quotas on imports as a means of pro- 
tecting their industries. Quantitative quotas 
put a flat limit on goods that can enter a 
country regardless of price. 

Mr. Ball attempted to answer some Euro- 
pean critics who assert the United States 
isn't yet going far enough In coordinating its 
economic policies with nations on this side 
of the Atlantic. He said the United States is 
ready to go as far in consultation as anyone 
else. This includes “harmonization of agri- 
cultural policiles—particularly those that 
would facilitate the access of efficient farm 
production to world markets, and the con- 
structive and imaginative use of world farm 
surpluses to serve the Vital interests of the 
free world—especially in the developing na- 
tions.“ 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT A THREAT 


This amounts to a jab at Common Market 
protectionism against American farm goods 
that would compete with French wheat and 
other products. It also hits at West Germany 
and other nations that levy high taxes on 
imports of coffee, tea, and other products 
grown chiefly by poorer tropical lands. 

To emphasize their good will on consulta- 
tion, U.S. sources pointed out that the ad- 
ministration had kept other countries posted 
on steel wage policies. 

Harmony is fine but international restric- 
tive arrangements aren't. Mr. Ball said. He 
said the United States wants nothing of 
French suggestions interpreted as transat- 
lantic cartelization of investments. Ameri- 
cans see such prop as an attempt to 
keep U.S. private capital out of the expand- 
ing Common Market sales area. 

Furthermore, the United States opposes 
preferential trade agreements, Mr. Ball said. 
He thus reflected the administration fear 
that the Common Market, under French and 
possibly British Commonwealth pressure, 
will give preference to imports of primary 
goods from former French or British colonies. 
Such action could hurt Latin American pro- 
ducers and fan the revolutionary flames 
there, U.S. policymakers believe. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE BALL, 
UNDER SECRETARY or STATE, TO THE GERMAN 
SOCIETY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS AT BONN, 
GERMANY, MONDAY, APRIL 2, 1962 
THE DEVELOPING ATLANTIC PARTNERSHIP 
A little over a month ago the Attorney 

General of the United States, Mr. Robert 
Kennedy, speaking in this same hall, sug- 
gested some of the elements essential to an 
effective Atlantic partnership. He addressed 
you then as Germans, but—just as I am 
doing this evening—he spoke to you also as 
citizens of the new Europe that you and 
your neighbors are bullding with such in- 
splring vigor. 

Tonight, I shall attempt to carry the At- 
torney General's suggestions a little farther. 
I shall try to bring you something of the 
flavor of the discussion that is taking place 
in the United States and to indicate the 
general directions of the policies we are 
shaping. 
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The United States approaches Europe from 
a background of history with which you are 
generally familiar. We were originally a 
group of colonies that broke away to form a 
Federal state. During the formative years 
of our existence as a nation, we concentrated 
on establishing our national integrity and 
turned our backs on our colonial past. Pre- 
occupied with the problem of building a 
nation and conquering a vast frontier, we 
followed the advice of our first President, 
George Washington, to “avoid entangling 
alliances” with the great nations of Europe. 

Our policy of keeping aloof from European 
problems was intensified by the influence of 
those emigrants from Europe who came to 
settle our farms and cities during the 19th 

“century. Most of those emigrants, includ- 
ing the stalwart men and women who left 
Germany after the failure of the 1848 revo- 
lution, had fied Europe for religious, eco- 
nomic, or political reasons. They sublimated 
their disenchantment with Europe by im- 
mersing themselves in the formidable work 
of building a new nation on the soil of the 
New World. They contributed to the Amer- 
ican distrust of the Continent they had left 
behind them, distrust which persisted well 
into 20th century. 

But times and events have changed all 
this. You and we, on the opposite shores 
of the Atiantic, have learned to work closely 
and effectively together. And tonight I 
need hardly insist that American isolation- 
ism is a dead issue. It has disappeared for- 
ever. 

If one likes to mark historic changes by 
significant dates, one can say that Ameri- 
can isolationism finally died on August 24, 
1949, the day the U.S. Senate ratified the 
North Atlantic partnership. By that solemn 
compact, America and Europe guaranteed the 
survival not only of freedom but of free- 
men. When today President Kennedy tells 
the people of America that he would regard 
an attack on Berlin as an attack on Wash- 
ington or Chicago, he is giving explicit rec- 
ognition to the central principle of our al- 
liance, that the destinies of Western Europe 
and North America are irrevocably inter- 
twined and that their defense is indivisible. 

This principle is not limited to the views 
we constantly express in the councils of the 
alliance: all plans and efforts to improve the 
defensive posture of NATO are based upon 
it. It is the foundation of security on which 
our Atlantic partnership rests. 

I can say with confidence that our joint 
military posture has never been stronger, yet 
I would be less than candid if I were to 
express complete satisfaction, 

Today, as President Kennedy has made 
clear, there is a real and urgent need to give 
a new priority to the conventional elements 
of our common defense. NATO needs a 
wide spectrum of capabilities if it is to re- 
spond to widely varying types of attack with 
appropriate force. The nuclear deterrent 
will be fully credible only if reinforced by 
a substantial nonnuclear capability that will 
give us flexibility in dealing with aggression. 

The United States has substantially in- 
creased its conventional forces, including the 
number of its combat divisions. Our Navy 
and Marine Corps, as well as our antiguerrilla 
forces have been strengthened and expanded. 
We have added air- and sea-lift capabilities. 
We ſ are spending billions of additional dollars 
on these added programs. Some of our 
European partners have also recognized the 
need for expanded conventional force. As a 
result there has been a substantial improve- 
ment in our combined nonnuclear strength 
during the last year. But this, while grati- 
fying, is still not enough. We need to do 
more if the deterrent to every kind of aggres- 
sion is to remain effective in the face of 
growing power in the East. Nuclear 
strength, of course, remains basic to our 
common and indivisible defense of Western 
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Europe and North America. The United 
States has provided for substantial accelera- 
tion and strengthening of the Polaris and 
Minuteman programs, giving the alliance 
added nuclear capabilities under varying 
conditions. 

We recognize that defense plans cannot 
be static, they must respond to changing 
conditions of power and resources. There 
is need, therefore, for constant and serious 
consideration of future arrangements if our 
nuclear forces are to be truly expressive of 
the ideas of the Atlantic partnership, We 
wish to respond constructively to the desire 
of our allies for an increasing role in nuclear 
deterrence. 

We strongly favor the multilateral ap- 
proach suggested by President Kennedy in 
his speech at Ottawa last May. As the Presi- 
dent stated then, we are willing to join our 
allies in serious consideration of the possi- 
bility of a sea-based NATO MRBM force un- 
der truly multilateral ownership and con- 
trol. He also offered to commit five Polaris 
submarines, or even more in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, to NATO. We feel that a con- 
structive solution to this problem of NATO's 
future nuclear role is both important and 
possible: we remain prepared to work with 
our allies to that end. We believe that such 
a multilateral solution is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to any proliferation of national nu- 
clear capabilities. 
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If our common efforts toward an effective 
combined military force are defensive in 
character, our efforts toward cooperation in 
the area of economics have a more positive 
aim, They are based upon the amply dem- 
onstrated fact that in the modern world the 
major industrial economics are increasingly 
interdependent. In a world of swift trans- 
port and instantaneous communications, 
where every man is every other man's close 
neighbor, no nation can afford to be an eco- 
nomic island. As the volume of goods and 
services that we exchange grows higher every 
year, so does the need for us to develop more 
effective ways of working together. 

It is for this reason, among many others, 
that the United States has, from the begin- 
ning, given active support to the develop- 
ment of an integrated Europe. We have re- 
garded a united Europe as a condition to 
the development of an effective Atlantic 
partnership. 

Let me emphasize at this point that the 
pace of evolution of the Atlantic partnership 
in the economic area has depended upon an 
essential phasing, It has been necessary for 
Europe to move toward substantial interna! 
cohesion in order to complete the founda- 
tion upon which the structure of an Atlantic 
partnership can be erected. 

Through the whole of the postwar period 
we Americans have taken no comfort from 
the disparity between our own resources 
and those of any other nation of the free 
world. We have been proud that the United 
States is a world leader, but we have some- 
times found it less than satisfactory to be a 
world leader isolated by the possession of an 
overwhelming proportion of the total wealth, 
power and resources. To our minds, and I 
am sure to your minds as well, a strong part- 
nership must almost by definition mean a 
collaboration of equals. When 1 partner 
possesses over 50 percent of the resources 
of so great an enterprise and the balance is 
distributed among 16 or 17 others, the rela- 
tionship is unlikely to work with full effec- 
tiveness, And so long as Europe remained 
fragmented, so long as it consisted merely 
of nations small by modern standards, the 
potentials for true partnership were always 
limited. 

But a Europe united and strong can be an 
equal partner in the achievement of our 
common endeavors, an equal partner com- 
mitted to the same basic objectives as we 
ourselves. For, after all, you and we alike 
believe in the preservation and extension of 
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freedom and in the values that distinguish 
tree men from slaves. 


I cannot overstate the enthusiasm with 
which Americans have welcomed the bur- 
geoning strength and cohesion of Europe. 
But why is it that one sometimes hears in 
Europe—almost never in America—timid 
voices ominously complaining that a united 
Europe might become a neutralist third 
force? 

Let me say emphatically that we Ameri- 
cans have no fear that the new Europe will 
be neutralist any more than we fear that 
America will return to isolationism. The 
neutralism of which we heard a fair amount 
a decade ago was an expression of weakness, 
not strength. 

It sprang from a belief that Europe could 
no longer play a significant role in the power 
contest between the United States and the 
Communist bloc. Persuaded that they could 
not influence the outcome by taking sides, its 
advocates assumed a role of Olympian de- 
tachment from the battle, measuring out 
equal amounts of criticism for each side. 

As the nations of Western Europe have 
grown more united, the voices of neutralism 
that produced such a frightful cacophony 
10 years ago have been largely stilled. 

But there are a few who still profess fear 
of a strong united Europe for yet a dif- 
ferent reason. They see the spectre not of a 
neutralist third force but of a third force and 
an America following increasingly divergent 
paths. A powerful continental entity, they 
argue, could be tempted to try a new kind 
of balance-of-power politics, to play the East 
against the West, to sell its weight and au- 
thority to the highest bidder to serve its own 
parochial and selfish objectives. 

Such a prediction, I am persuaded, miscon- 
ceives the nature of the forces at work on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It overlooks the 
vitality and solidity of our common heritage. 
It ignores the reality of our common ob- 
jectives. It ignores the direction in which 
Europe is already moving. It rejects, in fact, 
the very interdependence of the members 
of the NATO Alliance on which our national 
security Is now based. 

To my mind, both you and we have every- 
thing to gain by the construction of a strong 
and united Europe. Europe united will al- 
mast certainly display a deeper and stronger 
feeling of responsibility for the defense of 
Western values than will the individual na- 
tion states in a Europe weak and frag- 
mented, Unity bullds strength. The ex- 
perience and awareness of strength en- 
gender not only the ability, but the will, to 
influence events. And for Europeans, as for 
Americans, the will to influence events is 
merely another way of expressing a sense of 
responsibility. 

We Americans are thoroughly convinced, 
tehrefore, that the further Europe proceeds 
down the road toward unity the more Europe 
can be expected to play an affirmative and 
responsible role in ourcommon concerns. In 
expressing this belief we recognize, of course, 
that the Atlantic partnership can never be 
one-sided and that we ourselves must fulfill 
the obligations of a good partner. 


United States support for European inte- 
gration and for the European Economic Com- 
munity has deep roots. It springs from a 
recollection of our own federal experience 
and from a desire to end the sanguinary 
rivalry that once divided the great states of 
Western Europe. 

But Americans have recognized that the 
commercial manifestation of the Commu- 
nity, the Common Market, implies a substan- 
tial degree of discrimination against Amer- 
ican. trade. Of necessity it will require 
adjustments for the industry, agriculture, 
and labor of the United States and of non- 
member third countries. 
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Yet this has never deflected us from the 
larger objectives of our policy. In spite of 
the problems for America implicit in the 
development of the Common Market, we 
have given consistent and active support to 
the growth of the European Community. 

In providing this support we have acted 
on two convictions; first, that the Com- 
munity would be conducted as an outward- 
looking society, liberal in its trading and 
economic policies, and second, that it would 
be increasingly prepared to bear responsi- 
bilities around the world as its strength and 
unity develop. 

v 

Our faith in the liberal intentions of 
the European Community has been given 
concrete expression in the trade legislation 
that President Kennedy has recently sub- 
mitted to the US. Congress. Since 
there has been some misunderstanding in 
Europe with regard to the nature and pur- 
poses of these proposals, I should like to 
comment on them briefly. 

By the proposed legislation the President 
is seeking authority to negotiate new trade 
arrangements primarily with the Community 
but also with other trading nations. Under 
the American constitutional process such 
authority must be granted by the Congress. 
The Executive can negotiate reductions in 
tariffs only to the extent that the Congress 
delegates this power to him. 

The powers sought by the President are 
tailored to the kinds of problems that we 
now both have in common. The trading 
world is radically The prospect 
of the United Kingdom's membership in the 
Common Market would mean, in a very short 
period of time, that 90 percent of the in- 
dustrial production and 90 percent of the 
trade in industrial goods in the free world 
would be concentrated in two great common 
markets—the United States and an enlarged 
EEC. 

In negotiating with each other these two 
common markets would be dealing for the 
first time on a basis of near equality. In 
terms of population, trade and the general 
state of the industrial arts and productive 
techniques, the United States and the EEC 
are not far apart. Our respective external 
tariffs will be at roughly the same average 
level; for certain goods the tariff of the com- 
munity will be fixed at rates exceeding those 
of the US, tariff; for other 
the reverse will be true. By negotiating with 
each other, we should be able to increase 
access to each other's markets on a basis 
that would be mutually advantageous, 

At the same time, because of our com- 
bined predominance in world trade, the 
United States and an EEC would 
bear a special responsibility toward third 
countries. Strength and power involve, for 
those who possess it, a special set of obliga- 
tions. By negotiating with each other within 
the framework of the GATT, and substan- 
tially reducing tariffs on a most-favored- 
nation basis, these two great common mar- 
kets could diminish to manageable and 
tolerable proportions the difficulties and ap- 
prehensions of all countries of the free world. 
This assumes, of course, that third countries 
would also play their part by providing re- 
ciprocal concessions. 

vI 


In the proposed legislation the President 
has requested the bargaining authority that 
would enable him to negotiate for a sub- 
stantial increase in the free exchange of 
goods across the Atlantic. In the 
Congress to grant him that authority the 
President is not seeking to dictate the ground 
rules under which a negotiation must be 
conducted. Those rules are a matter for 
mutual agreement among the negotiating 
parties. 

The principal authority sought by the 
President is the power to negotiate reduc- 
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tions in American tariffs by as much as 50 
percent. 

The proposed legislation would also pro- 
vide a special authority permitting the Presi- 
dent, in negotiations with the EEC, to offer 
concessions in the U.S, tariff to the extent 
of 100 percent. By the nature of its tech- 
nical limitations this special authority could 
be effectively employed only if the United 
Kingdom becomes a member of the European 
Economic Community. 7 

In seeking this special authority the Presi- 
dent has not sought In any way to prejudice 
the negotiations now underway between the 
EEC and the United Kingdom. He has 
wished merely to provide himself with the 
power to bargain with an expanded EEC, in 
the event those negotiations are successfully 
concluded. Under this special authority the 
President could, with respect to a limited 
range of goods, those goods that are pre- 
dominantly supplied by the United States 
or the expanded EEC, reduce tariffs by as 
much as 100 percent in return for reciprocal 
concessions. 

The President’s request for this special 
authority has created some critical comment 
in Europe. It has been suggested, for ex- 
ample, that such an American initiative 
might have the effect of eroding away the 
common external tariff that has both defined 
and given integrity to the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

This concern is not well-founded. The 
fact that certain goods might, in the course 
of a trade negotiation, be put on the free 
list by the EEC would not mean the elimina- 
tion across the board of the common exter- 
nal tariff. Each of us already has a number 
of industrial products on our free lists. The 
United States presently imposes no duties 
on typewriters, newsprint, fertilizer, or a 
number of machinery items. The common 
external tariff of the EEC will be at zero 
for synthetic rubber, some pulp or paper 
products and certain types of ships and 
boats, and jewelry; it has been suspended 
on aircraft. 

Is there any reason why such free lists 
should not be expanded? Moreover, I ques- 
tion the assumption that the integrity of 
the European Common Market is dependent, 
to the extent suggested, on the maintenance 
of substantial levels of external protection. 
The implications of their reduction depend 
again on phasing. While the common exter- 
nal tariff wall may initially have been its 
defining element, the Community has al- 
ready achieved integrity through other far- 
reaching means. It has a well-developed set 
of common institutions, and its cohesion 
will—at least in the final analysis—depend 
on the continued extension of common ac- 
tion over an increasingly wide range of 
policies. 

va 

If it be wrong to maintain that the Presi- 
dent's trade proposals are somehow a threat 
to the Integrity of the Common Market, an- 
other European reaction has seemed to us 
exaggerated. This is the suggestion that a 
substantial reduction of tariffs on both sides 
of the Atlantic can be safely achieved only 
if the two parties will commit themselves to 
common economic policies, In effect, these 
critics seem to be saying that freer trade is 
impossible unless the United States joins 
with the EEC in committing itself to a disci- 
pline similar to that imposed by the Rome 
Treaty. 

In my view this greatly overstates the prob- 
lem. In requesting new trade legislation the 
President is not proposing a customs union 
or a free trade area with the Common Market. 
Nor is he proposing an exclusive trading ar- 
rangement of any kind with the EEC; what- 
ever agreements are made must be on a most- 
fayored-nation basis. He is ing rather 
that the United States, in agreement with the 
EEC, should move toward the liberalization 
of trade under conditions in which all coun- 
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tries would share in the benefits of compara- 
tive advantage. The fact that American wage 
rates are substantially higher than those in 
Europe, for example, does not necessarily 
CCC 
more than your lower productivity or higher 
energy costs price your goods out of ours. 

Nevertheless, we recognize that if transat- 
lantic commerce is to expand with requisite 
freedom, the United States and the European 
Community must move together toward a 
progressively greater coordination of eco- 
nomic policies. For that reason, we have 
welcomed the suggestions of our European 
friends for more vigorous common action. 

In fact, it was because my Government 
recognized the hard facts of interdependence 
among the major industrialized powers that 
it proposed the creation of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
With the coming into being of that Organi- 
zation last September, and in fact, in the 
months preceding that event, the Atlantic 
Community has acquired an instrument of 
incalculable value for the orderly and accel- 
erated growth of our economies. And we 
have only begun to exploit the potential for 
economic consultation and cooperation avail- 
able through OECD's various committees. 

We are prepared to go as far as any other 
member of the OECD in concorting our eco- 
nomic policies and in developing and ampli- 
fying techniques for consultation and coordi- 
nation. We are prepared to consult on any 
aspect of erlcan economic policy, includ- 
ing the bri fields of monetary, fiscal, and 
trade policy. We are also prepared to discuss 
the harmonization of agricultural policies, 
particularly those policies that would facill- 
tate the access of efficient farm production to 
world markets and the constructive and 
imaginative use of world farm surpluses to 
serve the vital interests of the free world, 
especially in the developing nations. And we 
recognize that, to be effective, consultation 
must include consideration of national poli- 
cles in the formative state; that is, before 
they have been hardened by official decision. 

In approaching the harmonization of our 
economic policies, we are, of course, com- 
mitted to the development and preservation 
of competition and the avoidance of restric- 
tive arrangements. 

The adoption of anticartel rules and pro- 
cedures by the European Economic Com- 
munity has seemed to us, by setting a course 
parallel to our own, to enhance the possi- 
bilities of cooperation. As a Nation with a 
long anti-monopoly tradition and with a 
continuing allegiance to the market me- 
chanism as an economic regulator, we wel- 
come this step. For, in undertaking to ex- 
tend the depth and broaden the area of co- 
operation, we must, in loyalty to our own 
traditions, reject any idea of Trans-Atlantic 
carterlization, and for that matter seek to 
avoid arrangements that might interfere 
with the free movement of capital or with 
the freedom of choice of entrepreneurs’ in- 
vestment decisions. 
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The course of liberal trade Is not always 
smooth. Within the past fortnight, the 
President of the United States felt compelled 
to approve recommendations to raise impoft 
duties on certain kinds of carpets, and on 
flat glass. These recommendations were 
based on findings of the Tarif Commission, 
made following public hearings open to all 
interested parties. This action has excited 
comment in Europe, and questions have 
been raised about its long-run implications 
for United States trade policy. Let me tell 
you precisely what those implications are. 

At the present moment, and until a new 
law is enacted, the President's powers to 
change United States tariffs are based upon 
the existing Trade Agreementa Act. The 
philosophy and approach of that act are 
clear: when an American industry is sufer- 
ing from serlous injury that can be at- 
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tributed to Imports, the law provides for 
the restoration of import restrictions, Un- 
der that law, the President raised the tariffs 
on carpets and glass, 

This was the only form of relief which 
the President could provide under existing 
law. That will no longer be the case if 
Congress enacts the proposed Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. That act provides a different 
approach to the problems of adjustment 
created by imports. Reflecting the experi- 
ence of the EEC Itself, the act proposes to 
rely upon domestic adjustments as the first 
response to such problems. Industries find- 
ing difficulties in adjusting to lower tariffs 
will be given various types of financial and 
tax ald to enable them to shift to new lines 
of production; workers will be helped 
through retraining and by other means. 
Import restrictions may be resorted to only 
as an exceptional procedure and then only 
for a limited period. 

But even apart from the proposed change 
in US. escape clause policy, the recent tariff 
actions assume smaller dimensions if put in 
proper perspective. In all the years in which 
escape clauses have been the prescribed 
mechanism, the President has found it nec- 
essary to apply such clauses only to 17 cases. 
This has been a creditable record. Few other 
countries of the world have exercised such 
restraint; in fact some of the nations— 
although not all—that have expressed the 
strongest views with respect to the Presi- 
dent's recent action have on past occasions 
seen fit to restore protection to many do- 
mestic industries. Some have done this by 
availing themselves of procedures under 
article XXVIII of the GATT, raising hun- 
dreds of their tariff rates in the process. 
Others have occasionally applied quotas in 
violation of the agreement. Such actions 
have frequently caused severe hardships, 
especially in other parts of the free world, 
such as Japan. 

But the important question for us is not 
what restrictions have been applied in the 
past: It is what policies we are to pursue in 
the future. The proposed trade legislation 
now before the U.S. Congress embodies the 
principle that trade adjustments, rather than 
trade restrictions, should be the preferred 
approach to import competition. I am con- 
fident that, in the end, this principle will be 
widely adopted in the trading relations be- 
tween nations. 

Ix 

The United States has taken it for granted 
that the European Economic Community will 
be outward-looking, that it will resist the 
temptation to create a trading bloc isolated 
from the rest of the free world. We have 
assumed also that, with the developing 
strength and unity of Europe, the member 
nations of the European Community will feel 
a growing sense of responsibility for the se- 
curity and well-being of the rest of the free 
world. 

As the Nation with the preponderance of 
resources, the United States, since the end 
of World War H. has provided an economic 
defensive shield behind which Europe has 
been able to develop. It has provided also 
a continuing flow of capital to the less- 
developed nations of the world to assist them 
to attain rising standards of living so essen- 
tial for stability and independence, 

All of this has not been accomplished with- 
out exertion and strain. Today, our trouble- 
some balance-of-payments deficit is proving 
a dramatic measure of the burden the United 
States is carrying. The causes of this deficit 
are unique in history. It does not result 
from the failure of the United States to com- 
pete in world markets; our annual commer- 
cial balance continues to be in surplus in 
the amount of several billion dollars, 

It results purely and simply from the 
fact that we gre c an extra 
burden of effort for the defense of the free 
world and for assistance to the less-developed 
nations. 
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The United States is not faltering in its 
commitments. It will continue to carry its 
full share of the financial and technical 
weight of the security shield for the free 
world, 

The U.S. Government has faced its balance- 
of-payments problems with restraint. It has 
rejected proposals for redressing the balance 
either by restrictive measures or by reducing 
our commitments around the world. 

At the same time, I need hardly emphasize 
that this persistent deficit is a matter of 
continuing concern to my Government. We 
are not wholly persuaded that Europe, grow- 
ing continually stronger and more unified, 
has yet fully assumed that share of the 
burden that its growing strength warrants. 

The task before us may be divided into two 
parts. I have already discussed the urgent 
need for a still greater military effort to 
increase the credibility of our deterrent. It 
hardly needs saying that the disproportionate 
share of the common defense borne by the 
United States is one of the principal strains 
upon our payments situation. Within the 
last year, for example, the maintenance of 
our military forces in Europe has resulted in 
a net drain on the U.S. balance of payments 
in the amount of $1,600 million. 

The second part of the task is the respon- 
sibility that we, in the industrialized nations 
of the Atlantic Community owe to that half 
of the free world’s population that has not 
yet achieved a decent standard of living. 
This is the responsibility to provide the flow 
of financial resources necessary for those 
hundreds of millions of human beings to 
attain adequate, and eventually self-sustain- 
ing, economic development, to respond to 
the imperatives of the revolution of rising 
expectations. 

Permit me at this point to congratulate 
the German Government and the German 
people on the deepening awareness they have 
shown of the magnitude of this problem. 
We in the United States are confident that, 
with your growing strength, you will con- 
tinually increase your exertions and improve 
the quality of ald—expanding the volume of 
assistance and shaping the terms of which 
it is provided so as to minimize the burden 
on the balance of payments of the recipient 
countries. 

One of the problems before us is to co- 
ordinate and expand our assistance programs. 
We have created an admirable instrument 
for this purpose in the Development As- 
sistance Committee of the OECD. If we use 
this vehicle with vigor and determination, 
we should be able to convert it into an in- 
stitution of notable value to our common 
effort. Work is well underway inside that 
committee toward the creation of teams for 
specific countries and areas to assist in the 
coordination, expansion and application of 
aid in such countries and areas. Each team 
will be composed of representatives of two 
or more industrialized countries, together, 
when appropriate, with existing interna- 
tional financial institutions. They will, of 
course, work with the consent, and in close 
cooperation with, the recipient nations, 


But direct assistance can perform only 
part of this task. Sooner or later the less 
developed countries must themselves achieve 
the means to expand and sustain economic 
growth above and beyond immediate injec- 
tions of outside public aid. In the long run 
they can accomplish this only by creating an 
environment congenial to private Investment 
and by selling their products to the world at 
reasonably stable prices. 

In the years just ahead, the nature of the 
economic ties between the advanced coun- 
tries and the emerging areas of Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa will undergo a consider- 
able evolution. Two patterns are possible: 
one in which the less developed countries 
attain increasing access to the markets of 
all the advanced nations of the world, as a 
basis on which to speed their growth; and 
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another in which the preferential trading 
habits of the old colonial systems are per- 
petuated in new forms. 

The second course leads to a dead end. It 
tends to distort patterns of trade, encourage 
artificial and inefficient production, limit 
the scope of economic diversification, and 
perpetuate discrimination against other de- 
veloping countries. More than that, the 
countries within preferential systems, even 
though they may find their special privi- 
leges attractive at the moment, are likely 
to grow restive with any arrangement that, 
over the long term, impedes their freedom 
of choice. 

If the United States and the EEC together 
agree to open their markets to the primary 
products of less-developed countries on a 
basis of nondiscrimination, they can set the 
direction for an evolutionary process, a proc- 
ess that will in the long run create a healthy 
world trading environment in which the less 
developed countries can develop their pro- 
duction for world markets. Obviously this 
cannot be achieved overnight. The shift to 
nondiscriminatory trade with the less 
developed nations will require transitional 
arrangements, compensatory mechanisms 
that will ease the adjustment to nondis- 
criminatory trade for nations now depend- 
ent upon preferences, and assistance in the 
achievement of sound long-term develop- 
ment plans. It will require also that the 
economically advanced countries work 
closely together in order to assure that the 
critical problem of price fluctuation for 
primary commodities is squarely faced 
through adequate global arrangements. 

To such efforts the United States is pre- 
pared to contribute its share. 

Through this course, in the long run, you 
and we should be able to achieve a world 
environment in which the economically ad- 
vanced countries share their responsibilities 
for assisting the less developed in the areas 
both of ald and trade, recognizing full well 
that these are common problems of such 
magnitude that it will require all of the 
resources, skilis, and imagination we can 
muster if we are to create stability and 
strength in the free world. 

xI 


Finally, I would like to recall that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has called for the sixties to 
be “the decade of development“ the decade 
in which the economically advanced coun- 
tries, guided by high purpose and sensitive 
to the sweep of history, play a role worthy 
of their traditions and their strength. 

The Atlantic partnership has the means 
to realize this goal. We are making prog- 
ress. We must, and we will, increase our 
effort. And in doing so, in sharing the 
fruits of our own prosperity, we can make 
this an era that historians wil! note, not for 
the alarms and bitterness of the cold war, 
but as the moment when mankind at last 
one the path to freedom from want and 

ear, 


Address by Mr. D. Bernard Kearney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
New Jersey Members of the House and 
Senate enjoyed a breakfast mecting with 
members of the Business Educational In- 
Stitute of New Jersey. At that time, sev- 
eral of the institute members briefed us 
with respect to their views on pending 
legislation. 
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I was particularly impressed by a talk 
made by Mr. D. Bernard Kearney, presi- 
dent of the Torsion Balance Co. of Clif- 
ton, N.J. Those reading his remarks 
will be impressed with the serious prob- 
lems that he poses in discussing the so- 
called “Trade Expansion Act of 1962.” 

Mr. Kearney also discusses the tax bill 
that passed the House and points out 
that changes in taxation on oversea in- 
come of American companies will stifle 
American business and cause them to 
“compete against the European Common 
Market with a strike against us before 
we start.” 

I have asked permission to place these 
remarks in the Appendix as I believe they 
contain very sound comment that should 
be brought to the attention of the whole 
Congress. 

The remarks follow: 

AN ADDRESS TO THE NEW JERSEY LEGISLATORS 

By D. BERNARD KEARNEY, WEDNESDAY, 

Marcu 21, 1962, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


You, our legislators, are charged with the 
responsibility of devising the policies for the 
affairs of the United States. You are then, 
the “board of directors.“ We approach you, 
therefore, as your “stockholders” to suggest 
our opinions for your guidance and to re- 
ceive back from you an accounting of your 
service. As employers and managers our- 
selves, we pass to you the opinions of our 
employees and our companies and we will 
report back to them the course of action you 
propose to take. As businessmen, therefore, 
our greatest contribution to you, the “board 
of directors,” is to consult with you to make 
sure that you are guiding our country with 
real fiscal responsibility. 

My assignment in this breakfast meeting 
is to discuss H.R. 9900, the so-called Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. In line with our 
avowed purpose of staying within the mana- 
gerial scope, I will not comment on the dicta- 
torial powers which this bill proposes to vote 
to the Executive branch over all industry 
and labor without retaining the traditional 
congressional checkrein. 

It is not my purpose to damn this bill 
overall. On the contrary, I believe, as do 
most businessmen, in increased trade be- 
tween friendly nations. The main purpose 
of my remarks is directed to obtaining equi- 
table rules under which we can all play this 
game. 

There is no question that America’s big 
industrial plants, geared for automation or 
semiautomation and using great numbers 
of unskilled labor who turn a key on signal 
or pull a switch in regular sequence, can 
compete with anyone in the world. That is, 
until the Europeans achieve the same au- 
tomation. 

Conversely then, there is also no question 
that that segment of the U.S. industry 
which depends largely on skilled handcrafts 
cannot now compete with European industry 
while the difference in labor rates exists. I 
speak from experience. As a producer of 
laboratory apparatus, I have seen what has 
already happened and tremble for what the 
future holds. The products of our indus- 
try, of which there are 35 companies in New 
Jersey, equip defense laboratories, industrial 
laboratories, research laboratories, educa- 
tional laboratories, and so forth. In 1946, 
there were four major producers of labora- 
tory analytical balances in the United States, 
two in New Jersey. These were among the 
oldest companies in America. Imported bal- 
ances from Germany have now taken over 
60 percent of that market and have made a 
virtual shambles of the existing American 
companies. And this was all done with the 
tariff at 33 percent. Under H.R. 9900, if 
80 percent of the world trade in this com- 
modity is between the United States and the 
European Common Market, duties can be 
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eliminated immediately. This would give 
the Europeans such an advantage because of 
their low wages and high productivity that 
it would virtually wipe out the laboratory 
apparatus industry. For what can you re- 
train a balance adjustor who has spent 20 
years learning his trade? What compara- 
ble position do you find for a lens grinder 
who has almost inherited his art? What do 
you do for companies with their fortunes 
tied up in delicate dies? And what do you 
do for America when her need is for these 
essential skills? I have with me a rush or- 
der from the White Sands Missile Range in 
New Mexico, telephoned in haste and con- 
taining the request that the product be 
rushed by air, for a highly accurate 1-kilo- 
gram weight made completely of tantalum. 
The reason for this rush was because it was 
necessary to balance out parts for a missile 
program which was being held up. In the 
future under H.R. 9900, will you go to Ger- 
many or some other part of the European 
Common Market for this type of product 
which requires such hand skill? And if our 
people and our companies are displaced, who 
is going to pay for it? Will the export 
trade increase so much that those firms en- 
gaged in export will be able to pay such 
high taxes that the relief of people and com- 
panies displaced can be absorbed without in- 
creasing taxes and the national debt? I 
don’t think so. And what will be the cost 
of the increased bureaus to service this new 
relief agency? These are costs and hidden 
costs which a manager or a director should 
know and consider, before voting on policy. 

Secretary Hodges has stated that one-third 
of our gross national product is for export. 
But what about the other two-thirds? Of 
this other two-thirds, what percentage will 
be destroyed to such an extent that the ex- 
porting one-third will have to completely 
support it? Good managers try to arrange 
the affairs of their industry so that they pre- 
vent being hurt, Yet this bill only offers re- 
lief after people and industries are injured. 
This is a childish philosophy in a world of 
business and not that of mature business 
managers. : 

Aren't we better off studying this situa- 
tion and working out trade agreements that 
lower our tariffs at a rate in direct propor- 
tion to the rate in which the Europeans in- 
crease their wages for comparable perform- 
ance? Equality is all that we ask, but with- 
out it, many industries in the United States 
will die. 

At the present time, there is no such thing 
as standardized prices in Europe. A vendor 
sells whatever the trade will pay. For in- 
stance, the same analytical balance which 
sells in Germany for $280, in Canada sells 
for $515, and in the United States for $895. 
Let the Europeans institute some of the fair 
trade laws and antitrust laws under which 
we must operate. If we are going to play, 
let's all play under the same rulebook. 

There is proposed some protection for de- 
fense industries, What are defense indus- 
tries? Are they only the producers of the 
actual warhead or bullet? A laboratory mor- 
tar grinder is necessary to the production of 
strontium 90 in proper form for use In ex- 
plosives. We know of at least one West Ger- 
man firm who depends on his sales to Russia 
through Poland for the volume to operate his 
plant. And will Great Britain, if she is ad- 
mitted to the European Common Market, 
stop selling rubber and tin to Red China? 
We will not sell optics to Cuba, Will Jena 
Glass of West Germany conduct themselves 
in the same way toward East Germany? Or 
will they be permitted to play both ends 
against the middle? That is, selling to us at 
a good profit with no duty and then buying 
their supplies from Communist countries. 

And let’s take a quick look at the future. 
We have all heard bemoaned the lack of en- 
gineering talent emerging in this country. 
Yet European company profits are being di- 
verted to greater and greater engineering 
staffs toward the end that they will equal 
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or exceed our technologies. I have visited 
every important laboratory balance maker 
in England and Europe and can speak from 
personal observation. One German company 
budgets the same amount for engineering 
salaries as Ido. I have 15 in my department 
and they have 65. Without duties, his profits 
will be even greater. Which of us do you 
think will be ahead 10 years from now? 

When a good manager looks at a new 
product, he has to have a look at many 
things. Among these are, how will it affect 
sales in the entire line? How will it affect 
production of all models, not just one? This 
bill can be considered as one item when 
taken alone; put it in focus with the pro- 
posed tax bill and other pending measures, 
and it becomes stifling. Under this proposed 
tax bill, American companies will be pre- 
vented from opening bases in foreign coun- 
tries to compete unless they pay an extra 
tax at the source of profit, over and above 
the existing tax treaties between America 
and these countries. In other words, we 
must compete against the European Com- 
mon Market with a strike against us before 
we start. Why not equalize this and give 
American business a chance? 

If this tax bill is approved, the United 
States would be forced to abrogate its ex- 
istent tax treaties with every country in the 
world, Experience shows us that there will 
be many suits before the World Court before 
this item is settled. Also, our stockholders 
would be subject to triple taxation—first, 
taxation at the source of income; second, at 
the U.S. corporate level; and third, at the 
stockholder level. At the present time, our 
double taxation is greater than most coun- 
tries. Shall we now make it triple? The 
result of these two bills put together would 
leave American industry damned if they do 
and damned if they don’t. 

There is other legislation presently before 
Congress of material effect on this situation. 
I speak of the present patent investigation 
and attendant proposals. If we are cur- 
rently dissatisfied with our patent situation 
in the United States, what do you think it 
will be when we add this other community 
to ours? At the present time, there is no 
such thing as uniform patent laws through- 
out the European Common Market. The 
same rules do not apply in France as in Ger- 
many. The same rules do not apply in 
Holland as in France, and so forth. Ameri- 
can industry would be subject to confusion 
upon confusion. 

You, the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can economy, must give your workers the 
equal opportunity to compete. Otherwise, 
there is no use you or we being in our 
respective businesses. 

No, this is not an obstructionist philos- 
ophy. By all means, increase trade with our 
friends in the Western World. But let's lay 
down the ground rules in such a way that 
we all play the same game at the same 
time with the same chance for profit, or even 
for survival. Don't give us all lefthanded 
tools and ask us to compete with the ex- 
perts. Give our American industry the same 
rules as the Europeans under which to live 
and work and we'll compete with anyone 
in the world. But we ask that you think 
of our America first, 


Doing Their Part 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Lowell Sun 
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tells just how the ambitious citizens of 
Tewksbury, in my Fifth District, have 
gone ahead with local financing for in- 
dustries willing to come into their area, 
which has been listed by the Department 
of Labor as an area of relative heavy 
unemployment, There are now at the 
White House 1,000 telegrams from these 
people telling the President of the 
groundwork they have laid for the as- 
sistance he has promised under the Area 
Redevelopment Act: 
Dorne THEI PART 


President Kennedy told the Nation in his 
state of the Union message that he felt the 
country had an obligation to help those com- 
munities where the people showed an in- 
terest in helping themselves. 

To implement his statement the Presi- 
dent proposed the Area Redevelopment Au- 
thority, the first piece of his legislation which 
the Congress enacted. 

Now to show that his words had some 
meaning, the people of Tewksbury formed 
a group to provide local financing for indus- 
tries willing to come to the community and 
provide jobs in an area of relative heavy 
unemployment. Then to top this the people 
showed their unity of purpose by flooding 
the White House with 1,000 telegrams for 
which they paid out of pocket, seeking to 
show the President that they now have an 
ARA-sponsored industry, the new Con- 
tronics, Inc., plant, and only needed some 
share of the Government work to make the 
Chief Executive's idea a working reality. 

The flow of 1,000 telegrams from Tewksbury 
means that the residents of more than one- 
third of all the homes in the town are ac- 
tively behind the project, even to spending 
their own money to make it work. 

Their example should be an inspiration 
to the officials of Contronics and also to the 
residents of Tyngsboro, Dracut, Chelmsford, 
Billerica, and Lowell, the other communities 
in the so-called depressed area eligible for 
this assistance. 

Tewksbury now has its Merrimack Devel- 
opment Corp., Billerica its North Middlesex 
Development Corp., and Chelmsford has one 
in the works. These are groups of local 
citizens putting their own money on the 
line to finance the town residents’ share of 
a new industry’s capitalization under the 
ARA bill. The Washington officials certainly 
will have to note that this area means to 
implement the President’s plan and only 
needs their consideration when defense con- 
tracts are being awarded. ‘ 


The Fallacy of Socialistic and Communist 
Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in this so- 
called sophisticated age, I am often dis- 
mayed at the readiness with which many 
people accept socialistic and communis- 
tic ideas as “progressive,” thereby ignor- 
ing many of the basic principles on which 
this country was founded. As more and 
more Federal Government spending pro- 
grams become law, the old virtues of in- 
dustry and self-reliance seem to become 
increasingly diluted. 

In this regard it was gratifying to read 
of an approach used by Prof. Thomas 
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J. Shelley, of Yonkers High School, 
Yonkers, N.Y., as reported in the March 
edition of the Manion Forum Newsletter. 
By applying the “from each according to 
his ability—to each according to his 
need” theory to the students themselves, 
Professor Shelley demonstrates very 
graphically the fallacy of this basic so- 
cialistic concept. Believing it to be of 
interest to my colleagues, I would like to 
insert this excerpt from the Manion 
Forum Newsletter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 

QUOTES IN THE NEWS 

As a public schoolteacher, I find that the 
socialistic and communistic idea of taking 
“from each according to his ability” and 
giving to “each according to his need” is now 
generally accepted by many pupils. To ex- 
plain the fallacy of this theory, I have suc- 
cessfully tried the following approach with 
my students: 

When one of the harder working pupils 
makes a grade of 95 on a test, I suggest that 
20 points be taken off and given to a student 
who has made only 55 on his test. Thus 
each would contribute according to his 
ability and, since both would have a passing 
ae each would receive according to his 
need. 

Then I speculate with the pupils as to the 
probable results if I actually used the 
socialistic theory for grading papers: 

1. The highly productive pupils would 
soon lose all incentive for producing. 

2. The less productive pupils would be 
relleved of the necessity to study or produce. 

This system would continue until the high 
producers had sunk to the level of the lowest 
producers. At that point, in order for any- 
one to survive, the “authority” would have 
no alternative but to begin a system of com- 
pulsory labor and punishments, 


Opposition to H.R. $900 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous permission to do so, I in- 
clude for printing in the Appendix of the 
Recorp my statement, supplementing the 
testimony of the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries, before the House Committee 
ee and Means in opposition to H.R. 

900: 

STATEMENT or REPRESENTATIVE THOMas M. 
PELLY, First DISTRICT, WASHINGTON, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON 
H.R. 9900 Wrra REFERENCE TO THE PACIFIC 
A EERIE BALMON INDUSTRY, APRIL 6, 
1 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the com- 
mittee for this opportunity to testify on 
H.R. 9900 and to supplement the testimony 
of the Association of Pacific Fisheries in op- 
position to this proposed legislation as 
drawn. This fishing industry is of great im- 
portance to the economy of the Pacific coast 
States and especially Alaska, Oregon, and my 
own State of Washington. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act (from 
1934), the United States has led the world in 
multilateral tariff reductions. As the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means 
know full welt, the United States now has 
the lowest tariffs of any industrial nation, 
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but our reductions of tariffs have not 
achieved full reciprocity from other nations 
in tariff reductions or eliminations of other 
restrictions of trade. 

Under the Kennedy proposal, the executive 
branch would fix the duties and commodity 
quotas—a power granted only under the 
Constitution to the Congress. The bill be- 
fore the committee calls for Presidential de- 
terminations “which shall be final and con- 
clusive and not be subject to court review.” 

I oppose the abdication of legislative power 
and responsbility to the executive branch 
and, likewise, I am against depriving the 
people of judicial review when victims of 
illegality under trade laws. I believe inter- 
national agreements should be submitted for 
ratification by a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate. 

In short, I urge that any new foreign trade 
policy follow the Constitution. As such, I 
favor a reorganization of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission as an independent creature of 
Congress and subject to it at all times. I 
would give it full responsibility for deter- 
mining the effects of tariffs and tariff reduc- 
tions on U.S. industry and employment. 

If the Tariff Commission, by investigation, 
finds injury to domestic industry and em- 
ployment, I urge legislation which would 
provide that such findings be reported to the 
President with recommendations to safe- 
guard the disrupted industry. 

Thereafter, I would have the law authorize 
the President to enter into negotiations to 
try and effect an international agreement 
with the countries concerned for the pur- 
pose of preventing, reducing, or eliminating 
disruption in the domestic market caused 
by the imports. 

In this action, the Tariff Commission's 
recommenadtions to the President should be 
followed as closely as possible and, if an 
agreement were reached, the Congress under 
my plan should be informed as to any dif- 
ferences from the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, I propose that the Congress 
then by a majority concurrent resolution 
could vote down the agreement. Otherwise, 
the President could proceed to consummate 
the agreement. A peril point provision that 
would protect industries such as the Pacific 
Northwest fishing industry is absolutely es- 
sential. 

Therefore, I propose that the law provide 
that if the President failed to obtain an 
international agreement, then the Tariff 
Commission would be required to issue an 
order of relief setting quotas or other re- 
Strictions which would be mandatory on the 
executive. branch. This latter provision 
Would give a so-called club to the President 
in his negotiations. In other words, it would 
be clear that American industry, one way 
or the other, was going to receive protection 
and a foreign nation obviously would pre- 
fer to make a voluntary arrangement after 
mutual discussion, rather than have import 
restrictions imposed by Government order. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, addressing myself 
to the specific example of salmon imports, 
I should frankly point out that this prob- 
lem is largely one of American products 
being undersold by cheap Japanese imports 
of canned salmon, 

I am told that the total Japanese pink 
Salmon pack last year was 945,260 cases. Of 
these 496,000 cases remained unsold on 
March 1, 1962. As of that same date, 310,000 
Cases had been imported by the United 
States and the balance of 139,000 cases were 
either consumed in Japan, if any, or sold 
elsewhere. Meanwhile, the Japanese are 
Said to have 1 million cases of red salmon 
unsold which may in time come on our 
Market. 

Of course, the Japanese are exercising 
great caution right now in order not to an- 
tagonize industries in the United States 
While a new tariff policy is pending. But 
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we should not overlook what is going to hap- 
pen after a new law is enacted. For ex- 
ample, the Japanese are dumping tuna in 
Europe now at less than our American cost 
of production. Once a new act is in effect, 
unless Congress provides safeguards, the 
Japanese if it were to their advantage would 
dump here too and undersell our fishing 
industry and put our fishermen out of 
business. 

Congress must proyide machinery that can 
effectively deal with such a situation, Our 
American standard of living and wage level 
must be protected. 

At this point, I include a series of ques- 
tions and answers which specifically refer 
to the Alaska red salmon industry and 
which provides supplementary information 
and background on the over-all Japanese 
import problem and the need of remedial 
legislation. 

Question. Do the Japanese catch salmon 
spawned in the American lakes and rivers? 

Answer. Yes, they catch on the high seas 
a large proportion of salmon spawned in the 
rivers and lakes of the Bristol Bay area of 
Alaska, Our scientists estimate that in the 
years 1955-60 the Japanese caught more 
American-born red salmon than our own 
fishermen. 

Question. Has this country spent any 
money to preserve these salmon runs? 

Answer. This country annually spends 
large sums in the millions in research and 
in the enforcement of regulations in an en- 
deavor to preserve these runs and imposes 
severe fishing restrictions on our own fisher- 
men for these purposes, 

Question. Where do the Japanese catch 
these red salmon? 

Answer. Out on the high seas, where In 
1961 they operated 12 large so-called mother 
ships or floating canneries, steamers of over 
10,000 tons each, and 410 catcher boats. 

Question, Why do not our fishermen fish 
out in the high seas for salmon? 

Answer. They are prohibited from fishing 
salmon outside of territorial waters of 3 
miles from shore because we consider it in- 
consistent with proper conservation. It is 
impossible to segregate the different races 
of salmon out on the high seas or open ocean, 

Question. What difference in fishing gear 
Is there between what we use and they use? 

Answer. They have no restriction on the 
length of the nets used. One Japanese 
catcher boat may have from 5 to 7 miles out 
at one time, whereas our fishermen are re- 
stricted to gill nets not over 900 feet long. 
It is estimated that the Japanese fleet in 
1961 used more than 2,500 miles of fishing 
nets every day they were fishing. 

Question. Does this country import any 
canned salmon from Japan? 

Answer. We do not have the latest figures, 
but in 1960 this country imported more than 
18 million pounds of Japanese canned 
salmon. 

Question. Then what happens ts that we 
spend large sums to conserve the salmon 
runs, put severe restrictions on our own 
fishermen; then the Japanese catch more 
than half of the salmon we have preserved, 
can them fn their floating canneries, and 
sell part of this pack back to us and put 
the rest in competition with us in the world 
market? 

Answer. That is about it, and the Ameri- 
can fishermen do not feel this is right. 


In conclusion, again let me express thanks 
to the committee. I hope I have made my 
point in favor of a peril-point provision that 
means something and, likewise, I want to 
emphasize my support of such a protective 
safeguard provision being under the control 
and jurisdiction of the Congress and not 
abdicated to the free trade one-worlders in 
the State Department who seem to want to 
help humanity every place except right here 
in America. 
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The Quiet and Unheralded Progress of 
Our State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
many people have taken a brighter view 
of our State Department and its conduct 
of foreign affairs. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has 
pointed out that failures or inadequacies 
in the conduct of our foreign policy are 
often full blown and heralded while 
successes in the field of foreign affairs 
often go with little or no notice. He 
has stated and correctly that the very 
nature of making gains in the field of 
foreign affairs leads itself to quiet and 
unheralded progress. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I, under unanimous 
consent, include a perceptive article 
written by Mr. Lloyd Armour, associate 
editor of the Nashville Tennessean, con- 
cerning the State Department, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article by Mr. Armour follows: 
STATE DEPARTMENT TAKES BRIGHTER VW 

New OPTIMISM, SELF-CONFIDENCE MARK 

Wacıng or CoLd WAR 

(By Lloyd Armour) 

Compared to this time a year ago, there is 
a remarkable optimism plus a growing sense 
of confidence among America’s foreign 


policymakers. 

At least that is the opinion many carried 
away from last week's 2-day background 
briefing given newsmen and broadcasters at 
the State Department. 

KENNEDY INNOVATION 


The background briefing is an innovation 
of the Kennedy administration which is 
aimed at familiarizing the news media—and 
through this the public—with some of the 
difficult problems of statecraft. The con- 
ference information may be published, but 
it cannot be attributed to any particular 
agency or speaker. 

Among those who addressed the confer- 
ence last week were President Kennedy, De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara, Chester 
Bowles, the President's special representa- 
tive and adviser on African, Asian, and Latin 
American affairs, James A. Webb, head of the 
National Aeronautics and Spcce Administra- 
tion, and Gen. Lauris Norstad, supreme 
allled commander in Europe. 

A year ago the international news was 
gloomy and the new men at State seemed 
pessimistic and even a bit awed by the tre- 
mendous and complex problems they had 
inherited. Mirrored in the speeches of 
Cabinet members and high officials was the 
vision of long and difficult winters in diplo- 
macy in which there would be more snow 
than sunshine, more ice than thaw. 

This time the general tone was different. 
If optimism was restrained, it was still there. 
In effect, the tenor seemed to be this: “We 
know where we are going and why. If we 
cannot solve the cold war, we can wage it 
better.” 

HEADACHES ARE THERE 

Have the worldwide problems and head- 
aches of Secretary of State Dean Rusk grown 
less? Overall, the answer is no. The im- 
proved outlook appears to spring from two 
sources. One is a growing sense of com- 
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petence and direction reaching from Foggy 
Bottom to the farflung Foreign Service offi- 
cers. The other is the feeling that the scales 
are tipping more and more in the favor of 
the West. 

The officials at State have learned if they 
didn’t know there are no easy solutions to 
the most tormenting problems; that an 
issue may have as many as a dozen sides, 
not just two; that no simple explanations 
exist for the behavior of nations and con- 
sequently, simple assumptions do not apply. 

One official summed it up like this: “As 
the world changes, our conventional wisdom 
is called into question; inherited doctrine 
becomes obsolete; and human institutions 
perforce take on new forms and functions. 
It requires all the perception and imagina- 
tion we can muster—and then some—if we 
are to know even imprecisely what we are 
doing and where we are going.” 

PUBLIC LAGS 


A source of frustration to the policymakers 
is that while they have learned appreciation 
for this point, the public often has not. 
Americans are traditionally impatient, char- 
acteristically prone to reduce international 
behavior to the level of “good guys versus 
bad guys“ and diplomacy to complete suc- 
cess or failure. 

No secrets of State are divulged at the 
background briefing conferences. There are 
points at which a newsman might conclude, 
as one did, that he could learn as much by 
close reading of the New York Times. Over- 
all, that is not the case and it is helpful 
to have a rundown on U.S. positions and 
problems throughout the globe. 

Looking about the world, the men in the 
administration see a balance of power favor- 
ing the West. It is marginal, and it does 
not mean the United States has unlimited 
freedom of action to do everything every- 
where, as some extremists think. 

COMMUNIST TROUBLE 


Communism is having its troubles and is 
hag ridden by failures in its planned eco- 
nomies, Diversity is hurting. The rift in 
the ideological fabric grows. Moscow and 
Peiping drift farther apart. 

Soviet planning has had its setbacks. It 
has not expanded its influence in Africa or 
Asia. The troika weapon aimed at the 
United Nations was blunted and cast aside. 
The Red wall was accomplished in Berlin. 
but at a heavy propaganda price. Despite 
barassments, the salami tactics aren't work- 
ing in West Berlin. 

Communism is in some confusion and is 
reacting to many pressures inside and out, 
Marxist-Leninist theories, despite their Rus- 
sianization, continue to be discredited by 
events. One of the sweeping rejections of 
Communist trade theory is the Common 
Market. 

EUROPEAN BOOM 


There is a new and forward thrust in 
Europe from this expanding market area 
which is at once a demonstration of Western 
vitality and a challenge to the United States. 

U.S. leadership sees an unprecedented op- 
portunity in being able to negotiate with 
this growing market through a favorable 
tariff arrangement. The results for the Na- 
tion will be more jobs and greater prosperity. 


For the West it will mean strengthened 


economic sinews which can punch back with 
telling force at the Soviet trade offensive 
which the Kremlin is using to destroy free 
world unity and to obtain Influence over 
free nations, 

MORE PLUS MARKS 


These are some of the plus marks on the 
ledger, and there are more. 

In terms of military strength the United 
States is adding muscle and building a bal- 
ance of nuclear and nonnuclear forces with 
which this country can choose and tailor its 
response to aggression. The sharp rise of $8 
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billion for fiscal 1963 underlines the deter- 
mination to expand both forces. 

The United States plans to double the 
number of nuclear warheads in its stockpile 
by 1964. Combat divisions will be increased 
from 11 to 16; there will be a 40-percent 
increase for fighter planes, shipbuilding will 
be doubled, and the Nation’s sea and airlift 
will be expanded by 50 percent, to mention 
some areas of planned growth in military 
power. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
being improved, not as fast as some would 
like or as much as is desired, but it is show- 
ing signs of continued health and confidence. 


WAR THREAT FADES 


In years not long passed, one military offi- 
cial said, the question around Europe was 
not will war start, but when will war start. 
Today the question of when is heard rarely. 
Confidence among the small countries in 
NATO has improved and the military official 
noted that frequently these small nations 
talk back sharply to Mr. Khrushchev; as Italy 
did over his bombing threat. 

Still another plus is foreign aid which is 
oriented in the right direction with people 
as the key. Foreign aid is a weapon in the 
cold war and not a fountain of plenty. This 
country is looking toward others to bear a 
greater share in aid, but it was pointed out 
that many Western nations now are making 
a sizable contribution to aid spending by the 
free world. 

In the conquest of space, the United States 
is moving on steadily, looking toward launch- 
ings which will carry man 18 times around 
in orbit. Ahead is the Saturn rocket with 
its 15 million pounds of thrust, and the ad- 
vanced Saturn with 7.5 million pounds of 
thrust and capable of carrying 40 tons into 
orbit. Sounding rockets and space probes 
will be stepped up. Quite soon, a new crop 
of astronauts will be announced. 


GROWING BIGGER 


In short, the Nation is in the space age in 


a big way which is growing bigger. 

Glancing about the globe at the trouble 
spots, it is more difficult to assess things as 
being on the plus or minus side. Some of 
these are a toss-up and expectations are 
marginal, Others have favorable aspects. 

Vietnam is serious, but the policymakers 
are encouraged about the anti-Communist 
war. President Diem's troops are looking 
much better as U.S. guerrilla training takes 
hold. The feeling is that if Diem's forces 
aren't yet winning, they aren't losing. 

BERLIN I5 BETTER 

Berlin is still a problem, but the policy- 
makers note the Kremlin is talking mildly on 
this issue. The Soviets haven't budged, but 
neither have they pushed the signing of a 
peace treaty with East Germany. Another 
encouraging sign is the flow of people into 
West Berlin, After the wall was built, many 
West Berliners left the city for West Ger- 
many. Now the trend is a greater flow back 
to West Berlin. 

Laos is still a thorn. It is proving difficult 
to negotiate with Lao leaders in the search 
for a coalition government. Nevertheless, 
there Is the feeling that patience will pay off. 

Cuba continues as a sore spot, but there 
has been a gain from the isolation of the 
Castro regime. The export of Castroism par- 
ticularly through diplomatic exchanges, has 
been slowed drastically. Castro influence is 
at its lowest ebb. 

Latin America, despite the complications 
of Argentina, looks fairly good. Optimism 
about the chances for the Alliance for 
Progress is still high despite some setbacks. 

Africa holds its uncertainties. In the 
Congo, the Kitona agreements have not been 
carried out. But Premier Adoula and Presi- 
dent Tshombe are talking. Peace chances 
are rated good. Angola is simmering, but 
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there are other spots which are demonstrat- 
ing growing stability. 

Tough problems remain in countless areas 
and, of course, the State Department has its 
minus signs. 

A big negative is the failure to make any 
progress on the question of world disarma- 
ment, The Communists remain obdurate on 
such things as verification and inspection. 
Hope is not altogether dead, but it Is ob- 
vious State has deep disappointment on this 
score. 

FAR EAST NEGATIVE 


Another negative is the lack of an overall, 
unified strategy in the Far East, Problems 
and inciplent problems exist from Singapore 
to South Korea. The United States is, of 
course, helping South Vietnam, working for 
a neutral regime in Laos, trying to con- 
ciliate Indonesia's quarrel with the Dutch 
over west New Guinea, and grasping the 
ticklish problem of Okinawa. But overall 


strategy remains to be formed. 


UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


The future remains uncertain for the men 
at State. The “crises clipboard” in the De- 
partment will continue to have its additions 
day by day. The major problems will con- 
tinue, just as the cold war will go on. 

The policymakers and the policy wielders 
are mustering new perception and imagina- 
tion. They will weigh probabilities and pos- 
sibilities, knowing that only the risks are cer- 
tain and victory is elusive. They will err, 
but they will go on trying. 

Through a glass darkly, and briefly 
glimpsed, this is the image that State proj- 
ects of State. 


South Carolina Does Its Part 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 9th of September of last 
year the Secretary of Defense suspended 
the movement of military dependents to 
Europe. Many Members of the Congress 
have been deeply disturbed over the pos- 
sible effects of this edict on military fam- 
ilies and the consequent motivation of 
our military men. It is deplorable that 
the wives and children of our servicemen 
are still restrained from joining their 
sponsors abroad. Military service is 
normally filled with sufficient family 
separations without imposing such 
added hardships on the military com- 
munity alone. No similar restrictions 
have been placed on any other segment 
of our society. 

I am most happy to report, however, 
that in at least one instance something 
grand and positive is being done for our 
military families. The great State of 
South Carolina, once more showing its 
traditional warmth of heart toward our 
service families, has taken a significant 
step toward relieving some of their bur- 
dens. And let me emphasize that this 
is no hollow gesture. It involves sacri- 
fice by the people of South Carolina 
themselves. May I add that this action 
is gratuitous, is altogetehr admirable, and 
is certainly worthy of adoption by others. 


1962 


I speak here of a recent act of the 
South Carolina General Assembly, ap- 
proved by Governor Hollings on March 
19 last. The military and I are deeply 
indebted to Representative F. Julian Lea- 
Mond for sponsoring this important, 
forward-looking legislation. 

This act offers our service families 
within the State the same opportunities 
as State residents have for attending 
South Carolina’s higher educational in- 
stitutions. The language is simple and 
unqualified: 

It is hereby declared to be the intent of 
the General Assembly that the following sec- 
tions shall constitute a part of the perma- 
nent laws of the State of South Carolina. 
* * * That the wives and children of mem- 
bers of the Armed Services and Federal em- 
Ployees stationed in South Carolina shall 
have the privilege of attending the States 
educational institutions of higher learning 
for the fees charged to residents of this 
State; and where such military personnel or 
employees are ordered away from the State, 
their wives and/or children may continus to 
have this privilege while they attend these 
institutions, 


Once again South Carolina has shown 
itself a leader in supporting our Armed 
Forces. Once again it has tangibly ex- 
pressed its sympathetic understanding of 
& problem facing the uniformed guard- 
ians of our heritage and their civilian 
counterparts. 

This generous act is due the highest 
Praise. It is indeed in keeping with the 
finest traditions of this great State and 
its magnificent citizens. It is yet an- 
Other entry on South Carolina’s long 
and imposing scroll of illustrious deeds. 


Barbershop Harmony Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
International Barbershop Harmony 
Week in North America. The 700 chap- 
ters of the Society for the Preservation 
and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America, Inc., are 
joining together to celebrate the found- 
ing of this unique organization on April 
11, 1938, in Tulsa, Okla. 

In 1938 one man rebelled against a 
trend toward eliminating self-produced 
harmony which had been brought about 

the increasing popularity of radio. 

In doing this, he subsequently changed 
the music patterns of North America. 
@ man was the late Owen C. Cash, a 
tax attorney of Tulsa, He found a sup- 
Porter in Rupert I. Hall, an investment 
Man of the same city. Half seriously, 
humorously, they invited a group 

of friends to meet with them to partici- 
Pate in some oldtime quartet singing, 
thus “encouraging the enjoyment of this 
last remaining vestige of human liberty.” 

The 26 men who responded were 
amazed and delighted when a story in 
the local paper, reporting on their meet- 
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ing, was published across the Nation by 
the wire services, and in a matter of 
weeks, chapters were springing up all 
over the Middle West. The Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, 
Inc., was on its way. Today its inter- 
national membership numbers over 
29,000 men in the United States and 
Canada—men from every station of life 
who enjoy singing the old songs in four- 
part harmony. 

The barbershoppers feel that a singing 
nation is a happy nation. This unique 
singing fraternity, the largest organized 
group of male singers in the world today, 
set out 24 years ago to keep America 
singing, and they have been doing a fine 
job, indeed. Barbership harmony is one 
of three original forms of native Amer- 
ican vocal music, and these men feel a 
deep obligation to preserve and encourage 
this great American musical heritage. 
They accomplish this by participation— 
only a few of them are not active singers. 
They participate in over 700 choruses, 
ranging from 20 to 220 in number, and in 
over 1,000 registered quartets and about 
the same number of informal, non- 
registered quartets. 

Iam pleased that Westchester County, 
N.Y., is represented by a very active 
group of part-time troubadours. 

These choruses and quartets sing for 
their own enjoyment, but they also sing 
in and for their communities. They con- 
tribute their voices, not always trained 
but always expert through practice and 
expert instruction, to the welfare of their 
local charities, to the civic associations 
and the PTA’s, to the town and county 
government organizations, and other 
local activities. During 1962 they have 
pledged themselves to songs of service 
by devoting their time and talents to in- 
creasing harmony in their communities. 
Proud of the part they play in preserv- 
ing and encouraging this unique portion 
of American music culture, the barber- 
shoppers remind us all that “if you're too 
busy to sing, you’re too busy.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to 
this unique singing fraternity, the So- 
ciety for the Preservation and Encour- 
agement of Barber Shop Quartet Singing 
in America, Inc. They are making a 
grand contribution to our culture, to 
our communities throughout the length 
and breadth of the two Nations where 
they sing, and to the welfare of the citi- 
zenry at large. I hope that they may 
sing another 24 years and that all people 
may continue to look to them for the fine 
contribution which they are making to 
our national heritage. 


The Value of Registering and Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
IN THE ee 83 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
registering and voting are truly valuable 
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because they insure that our Govern- 
ment—be it local, State, or National— 
remains of us, and not against us. 

But, day-to-day distractions often ob- 
scure the value of exercising these 
rights. It takes an unusual, crucial 
event like the lest close presidential 
election to show that a single citizen's 
vote might decide who would be Presi- 
dent, or who would be any other elected 
Government official. 

Every citizen's ballot becomes espe- 
cially important when a fateful question 
is decided by one vote. Many legends— 
some true, some false—have grown up, 
describing what happened or did not 
happen for the lack of a vote. 

For example, a false legend has it that 
the War of 1812 was declared because 
New Hampshire’s vote was not counted, 
It is untrue that Daniel Kelso was elect- 
ed to the Indiana State Senate by a sin- 
gle vote. It is also untrue that Kelso's 
vote was crucial to the election of Ed- 
ward A. Hannegan as U.S. Senator from 
Indiana. And, contrary to legend, it is 
not true that Senator Hannegan’s vote 
was decisive when the United States de- 
clared war on Mexico in 1846. Senator 
Hannegan's vote, however, did play an 
important part in the annexation of 
Texas. On February 27, 1845, Hannegan 
voted for the resolution for annexation; 
since the resolution carried by a vote of 
27 to 25, it would have been defeated had 
he voted “nay.” 

More pertinent examples on the im- 
portance of one vote and many votes are 
available both in our own history and in 
the history of other nations. One vote 
cost King Charles the First of England 
his head in 1649. The court that set his 
fate was made up of 135 judges; 67 voted 
for the King, 68 voted against him. 
Elizabeth the Second is Queen of the 
United Kingdom today because, some 250 
years ago, the House of Commons voted 
in favor of the House of Hanover, 96 to 
95. In France, in 1875, the nation vacil- 
lated between a republican and a mo- 
narchial form of government. By 1 
vote, 353 to 352, the issue was decided for 
the Republic. 

In our own history the change of a 
single vote could have changed the 
course of our destiny as early as 1774. 
In that year the First Continental Con- 
gress considered the so-called Galloway 
plan. In effect, the plan would have 
transformed the American Colonies into 
a British dominion ruled by an English- 
type of Parliament and a British gover- 
nor. After an impassioned speech by 
Patrick Henry against the measure, the 
plan came to a vote on September 28. 
It was defeated by one vote. 

In at least two instances a single vote 
carried the Presidency. In the election 
of 1824 neither John Quincy Adams nor 
Andrew Jackson was able to obtain a 
clear majority of votes in the electoral 
college, although Jackson led 99 to 84. 
The choice devolved upon the House of 
Representatives where, in accordance 
with the Constitution, the voting was by 
States. Adams was finally chosen when 
he received the vote of a clear majority 
of the States, 13 of the then 24. In the 
13th State, New York, Adams originally 
had pledges from 17 members of the 34- 
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man delegation. At the last moment, 
Gen, Stephen Van Rensselaer cast his 
vote for Adams, this 18th vote throwing 
New York and the election to Adams. 
Of course, the loss of any of the other 12 
States that voted for him would have 
prevented Adams’ election, and in 5 of 
those States Adams won the delegation 
by one vote. 

Perhaps the most celebrated example 
of the power of a single vote occurred 
in 1876 when Rutherford B. Hayes and 
Samuel J. Tilden contended for the Pres- 
idency. In the electoral college Tilden 
received 184 undisputed votes to Hayes’ 
163. However, two sets of electoral bal- 
lots were received from South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Florida, and Oregon. For 
each of the three Southern States, one 
set was completely Democratic and for 
Tilden, the other completely Republican 
and for Hayes. For Oregon, one set 
gave Hayes all three of the State’s votes; 
the others gave one of the votes to 
Tilden. Congress, on January 29, 1877, 
created an Electoral Commission, con- 
sisting of 5 Supreme Court Justices, 
5 Senators, and 5 Representatives, to 
settle the question of the 22 disputed 
votes. The Commission voted on party 
lines, eight Republicans to seven 
Democrats, in favor of Hayes. The final 
results; Hayes, 185 electoral votes; Til- 
den, 184. 

The failure of the Senate to convict 
President Andrew Johnson in 1868 is an- 
other notable instance in which a margin 
of one vote was crucial. On February 
24, 1888 the House passed the Covode 
Resolution” providing that Johnson be 
impeached. On May 16, when the first 
vote was taken in the Senate, 35 Sen- 
ators—1 short of the required two- 
thirds majority—voted guilty, while 19 
voted not guilty. Johnson’s enemies, 
having failed in their attempt to secure 
conviction on the first count of the in- 
dictment, moved adjournment of the 
Senate until May 26. During the suc- 
ceeding 10 days this group exerted 
strong pressure upon the 19, and par- 
ticularly upon Senator Ross of Kansas, 
to obtain that one vote. Nevertheless, 
when the Senate reconvened on May 26 
to vote on the next two counts, the out- 
come was the same, 35 to 19, 1 short of 
conviction. 

A number of issues in Congress have 
been decided by a one vote majority. 
On August 12, 1941, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed an administration bill 
to extend conscription for the duration 
of the emergency by a vote of 203 to 202. 

A more recent example of the casting 
vote occurred on March 12, 1958 when 
the Senate was debating a housing bill, 
S. 3418. An amendment was proposed 
which would have kept interest rates on 
G.I. housing at a maximum of 4½ per- 
cent instead of 434 percent. The vote 
was 47 to 47, the amendment thus fail- 
ing. On the motion to lay the request 
for reconsideration on the table, the vote 
was once more 47 to 47. Since this tie 
would have carried for the negative, 
former Vice President Nixon voted for 
the motion. 

One final story, though not authenti- 
cated, deserves mention. A Member of 
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Congress from California, it is said, seek- 
ing renomination on his party’s ticket, 
had one opponent in the primary. The 
vote for each was exactly 10,429. In 
accordance with the State constitution, 
the contenders drew lots in the presence 
of the California Secretary of State. 
The incumbent Congressman lost the 
draw and the right to his party’s nomi- 
nation. He sank into political oblivion. 
And, the story ends, all because his secre- 
tary was too busy with office work to cast 
her ballot on primary day. 


New Jersey Legislature Calls for Imple- 
mentation of Federal Flood Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 7, 1956, Public Law 1016 of the 84th 
Congress became a part of the law of 
the land. This law provided for a pro- 
gram of Federal insurance and reinsur- 
ance against the risks of loss resulting 
from floods. Administration of the pro- 
gram was vested in the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator; but un- 
fortunately, no funds have ever been ap- 
propriated for other than a partial study 
of the problems of the program. 

On March 29, the Governor of New 
Jersey signed into law Joint Resolution 
No. 4 of the New Jersey Laws of 1962. 
This resolution bears completely on the 
subject of the Federal flood insurance, 
and I take this opportunity to place it 
before my colleagues in this body, so that 
they may know the official position of 
New Jersey with respect to implementa- 
tion of such insurance. 

The resolution follows: 

Joer RESOLUTION No, 4 

(Introduced March 19, 1962, by Assembly- 
men Matthews, Musto, Meloni, Crabiel, Kay, 
Tanzman, Doren, Brigiani, Stamler, Savino, 
Beadleston, Barkalow, Keith; Assembly- 
woman Higgins; Assemblymen Bateman, 
Minotty, Rimm, Smith, Hiering, Gimson, 
Gross, Wanner, Randall, Woodcock and 
Moraites.) 

Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
implement the “Federal Flood Insurance 
Act of 1956" 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
in 1956, enacted the Federal Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1956"; and 

Whereas the Congress found in said act 
that “In the case of recurring natural dis- 
asters, including recurring floods, insurance 
protection against individual and public loss 
is not always practically available through 
private or public sources”; and 

Whereas the avowed purpose of said act 
was to establish a program of Federal in- 
surance and reinsurance against the risk of 
floods and to encourage private insurance 
covering such flood risks; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore failed to appropriate the 
funds necessary to implement the “Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956”; and 
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Whereas since 1956 there have been nu- 
merous disasters, storms and floods in many 
of the States of this Nation; causing untold 
damage to public and private property; and 

Whereas in the State of New Jersey, as a 
result of the storm and flood of March 1962 
alone, the damage to public and private 
property will exceed $100 million; and 

Whereas the public and private losses 
suffered as a result of such storms and floods 
has caused widespread distress and hardship 
adversely affecting the general welfare with- 
out regard to State boundary lines; and 

Whereas much of said distress and hard- 
ship could have been avoided, reduced or 
guarded against if the “Federal Flood In- 
surance Act of 1956” had been properly and 
adequately implemented at the time of its 
original passage; and 

Whereas it is in the common Interest of 
all of the States of this Nation to support the 
program of insurance protection provided for 
‘in the “Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956"; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has stated his approval of this program and 
willingness to implement its provisions as 
soon as the necessary funds are provided: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to enact the legislation neces- 
sary to fully implement the “Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956." 

2. The secretary of State shall transmit 
forthwith a duly attested copy of this reso- 
lution to the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
Senators from New Jersey, and to each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the 
United States elected from New Jersey. 

3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately. 


The National Lottery of Luxembourg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
another of those nations of our world 
that are short on size and population, 
but long on fiscal commonsense. I am 
referring to our smallest NATO partner, 
Luxembourg, and its national lottery. 

In 1961, the national lottery of Luxem- 
bourg took in gross receipts of $115 mil- 
lion from its lottery, and the net income 
of close to $400,000 was utilized for the 
benefit of numerous medical and chari- 
table organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, gambling in this Nation 
is a mammoth, multibillion-dollar in- 
dustry, and what is more, it is the finan- 
cial mainstay of organized crime. Why 
can we not establish a national lottery, 
and divert these many billions of dol- 
lars into the coffers of the Government 
where they may work for the public 
good? Why must we remain blind to the 
fact that gambling is part of human 
nature? Let us wake up to reality, and 
make gambling moneys work for good 


rather than evil. 


1962 
Congress and the U.N, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
short time this House will be asked to 
make a decision of ever-increasing im- 
portance to the safety of our Nation and 
the peace of the world. I refer to the 
matter of financing a share of the U.N. 
Special operations through the purchase 
of U.N. bonds. i 

We have all been caught up in the 
debate which rages over this issue today. 
Much has been said on both sides which 
is not pertinent to the overriding ques- 
tion: survival of civilization. But in a 
recent column, Mr. Walter Lippmann cut 
through much of the confusion relating 
to the United Nations and our relation- 
ship with it. Under permission granted, 
I include these important words in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

CONGRESS AND THE U.N. 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The U.N. financial plan has been having 
a rough passage through the Senate and 
it may well run into worse trouble In the 
House. The situation is curious. There is 
in the country an overwhelmingly large ma- 
jority in favor of the general purposes of 
the UN. Comparatively speaking, the money 
involved in the bond proposal is a very small 
amount. What is more, articulate criticism 
of the merits of the proposal has been un- 
impressive, and indeed so weak both in fact 
&nd in argument that it was easily disposed 
Of by a face-saving compromise. 

I have now come to realize, which at first 
I did not, that the real question is not the 
Money, the bonds, loans versus bonds or the 
Preservation of the United Nations. The 
Teal question is whether Congress will give 
& vote of confidence in the U.N. as it now 
ls composed and as it now operates. The 
efforts which began with Senator AIKEN to 
&mend the bond proposal are rather like 
& motion in the House of Commons to reduce 
& particular estimate and force a debate on 
& vote of confidence in the Government. 
Such Senators as AIKEN, HICKENLOOPER, 
Jackson, and Mansrretp do not, we may be 
Sure, mean to wreck the U.N. But they do 
Not like the way it is now going, and they 
are not willing to give the U.N. as it is today 
an unqualified vote of confidence. 

There are the best of reasons why the 
U.N. should be reexamined publicly and de- 
bated by the Congress. But the responsible 
Way to go about this is to get a bipartisan 
agreement for the reexamination after the 
emergency measures have been taken to tide 
the U.N. over the current financial crisis. 
The U.N. operations in Palestine and the 
Congo are critically important to the peace 
Of the world. And they must not be brought 
to a standstill just because there are deep 
Questions about the Constitution of the U.N. 
Which need to be reexamined. 

The friends of the U.N. should welcome, 
Indeed they should insist upon, a reexamina- 

For the U.N. In 1962 is a wholly differ- 
ent organization than the U.N. which the 
Senate in 1946 voted to join with only two 
dissenting votes. If the U.N. is indispensable 
to the orderly transition from the old colo- 

order, it cannot do its work effectively 
Unless Congress gives a new vote of confi- 
dence in the United Nations. 

The original U.N. of 1946 placed in the 
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Security Council the power to enforce peace, 
as it has done in Korea, Palestine, the Congo, 
Kashmir, and in other places. In the Secu- 
rity Council the United States and the Soviet 
Union, Britain, France, and Nationalist 
China are permanent members and each has 
a veto. We may be sure that the Senate 
would not have ratified the Charter of the 
United Nations had the United States not 
had the power to veto the use of force in 
keeping peace. 

Except in the wholly unexplained and 
unique case of Korea, when the Soviet rep- 
resentatives stayed away from the Security 
Council, the Soviet Union used its veto fre- 
quently to thwart the Western Powers, who 
were a large majority of the Security Council. 

This led the United States to lose patience 
with these vetoes and to promote what was 
& most revolutionary amendment to the 
charter. This was the so-called uniting- 
for-peace program which was adopted by the 
General Assembly on November 3, 1950. It 
provided that if the Security Council was 
not able to act because of a (Soviet) veto, 
the General Assembly could enforce peace by 
a two-thirds (veto-free) vote. At the time 
this was regarded as an American diplomatic 
triumph. We could count on a good steady 
two-thirds majority in the General Assem- 
bly. For a few years after that the Soviet 
was deprived of its veto while we, with our 
majority, still had a veto. 

Then came the explosion of the late fifties 
when the old European empires were liqui- 
dated and some 40 new members were ad- 
mitted to full and equal voting rights in the 
General Assembly. Our old majority was 
swamped by the new nations, and now we 
find ourselves, we and our European allies, 
without a sure and lasting power of veto. 
Thus far we have been able to win satis- 
factory majorities on most questions. But 
we are afloat in the turbulent sea of the new 
U.N. parliamentary diplomacy. 

Here is the root of the opposition in this 
country. But it is not yet clearly expressed 
or constructive or responsible. For the pres- 
ent it merely shrinks from giving an unqual- 
ifled vote of confidence to the United Na- 
tions. There exists a vague uneasiness that 
in the U.N. parliamentary diplomacy we are 


‘getting into trouble with our European allies 


who have not yet managed to liquidate the 
remains of their empires. There is also a 
vague uneasiness that In the competition 
for influence, in the battle of propaganda, 
we might make some kind of pledge about 
disarmament that we ought not to make. 
The vague uneasiness will persist and it 
will grow if the public air is not cleansed by 
a reexamination of the United Nations. I 
think that reexamination should have begun 
months ago when there was the uproar about 
the Congo. I have no doubtywhatever that 
the more thoroughly the issues are investi- 
gated, the more our people know about the 
story of the Congo, the more solid will be 
their support of the U.N. For the story, 
which like all human stories has its cracks 
and its bumps, is a very good story and be- 
comes better the more fully it is told. 


Birmingham's Southern Research Insti- 
tute Is Research Center of Southeast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 


wish to call the attention of the House 
to an excellent article about the fine 
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work being done by the Southern Re- 
search Institute in Birmingham. The 
article appeared in the Birmingham 
magazine and tells of the work the re- 
search center is doing to help make a 
better life for all of the people of the 
South. The Southern Research Institute 
is very active in researching the causes 
and possible cures for cancer. 

The institute, despite its name, does 
research problems for industries in all 
parts of the United States. The insti- 
tute was organized in 1941 under the 
leadership of Thomas W. Martin. In 
the years since its founding it has done 
its job well, and the prospects for con- 
tinued growth and advancement by this 
institute in the years ahead are very 
good indeed. I commend this article to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House. 

The article follows: : 
BIRMINGHAM’S SOUTHERN RESEARCH INSTI- 

TUTE Is RESEARCH CENTER OF SOUTHEAST 


Occupying a square block in Birmingham 
is the Southeast's largest independent non- 
profit research center, Southern Research In- 
stitute. 

It is staffed by 400 employees. Some 300 
of these are technical staff members, many 
of whom are so outstanding as to be listed 
in “American Men of Science.” 

They are doing a volume of research 
amounting to over $3.5 million this year in 
such fields as metals and alloys, mechanical 
and electrical engineering, instrumentation, 
industrial hygiene, atomic energy, analytical 
chemistry, chemical engineering, mineral 
products, textiles, biochemistry, wood paper, 
foods and flavors, organic chemistry, and 
paints and plastics. 

The largest single program at SRI is that 
of cancer research. For many years, SRI's 
staff has been enggaed in a systematic search 
for new drugs to cure the dread disease. 
Now SRI is one of the world’s largest labora- 
tories for investigating the basic chemistry 
of cancer and for designing and synthesizing 
potential cancer drugs. 

Cancer research has been sponsored by 
various philanthropic groups and indi- 
viduals. The Kettering, Sloan, Meyer, and 
Frueauff Foundations and the National In- 
stitutes of Health have been principal donors 
toward the three cancer research buildings 
the last of which was dedicated December 
15, 1961. 

In only a year’s time the third laboratory 
became a reality. In 1960 a grant from the 
National Institutes’ Division of Research 
Grants provided $150,000 toward the third 
SRI health facility devoted to cancer re- 
search. The remaining $350,000 was raised 
through financial participation by business 
firms, foundations and individuals. 

A number of research programs sponsored 
by industry have developed from anticancer 
drug research, With a major pharmaceuti- 
cal company is sponsor, SRI has for several 
years searched for effective antiviral drugs. 
The institute's program is at full speed since 
there are presently no available drugs that 
are effective antivirals, although great strides 
have been made by various researchers in 
controlling some virus diseases by vaccina- 
tion procedures. 

Scientific research for industry was the 
basic reason for the creation of SRI. 

Spearheaded by Birmingham’s dynamic 
Thomas W. Martin, who has been recognized 
as the founder of SRI, and by other Alabama 
leaders, the institute was organized to serve 
not only industries in the State, but through- 
out the South and Nation. 

The need for scientific research to ald in- 
dustry has been expressed in different ways 
by many people, but perhaps never more 
succinctly than in the words of the eminent 
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Dr. Lee A. DuBridge of California Institute 
of Technology: 

“All I can say is that whether your com- 
pany still is in existence and making a profit 
10 or 20 years from now, or what kind of a 
product it will be making or selling then, is 
more likely to be determined by what hap- 
pens in the laboratory than in the account- 
ing office, in the sales office—or even in the 
Halls of Congress or the White House.” 

SRI was first organized in 1941. Its organ- 
ization was as a nonprofit corporation, and 
SRI's founders solicited capital funds from 
industry to use for permanent facilities, It 
was explained that all costs of research 
would be paid for by those concerns sponsor- 
ing research projects. 

In 1944 the institute bought a converted 
carriage house and employed their first sclen- 
tist. Research operations actually began in 
1945. 

Formation of the institute reveals the 
foresight of its founders. In 1941 total re- 
search expenditures of the Nation amounted 
to only 8400 million. Today the biil is $15 
billion, making research one of the largest 
and perhaps the fastest growing of all in- 
dustries. 

From its beginning some 17 years ago, 
SRI now has a modern $4 million research 
plant of 140,000 square feet. This includes 
machine shops, numerous laboratories, an 
excellent technical library, and other fa- 
cilities. 

Research volume has increased from 
$70,000 in 1945 to more than 63.5 million in 
1961. 

Since 1945 the institute has had research 
projects from hundreds of small and large 
companies, supplementing the existing capa- 
bilities of those companies with its own 

skills and facilities. New products 
and improved processes, and several new 
Industrial plants have resulted from this 
work. 

Related to the economic growth of the 
area have been several research projects. 

For instance, SRI engineers have devel- 
oped an electronic instrument to measure 
the size and to count the number of dust 
particles in the air. It is the smallest and 
most refined instrument of its type in 
existence. It is useful in certain types of 
mines, in steel mills, in “clean rooms” at 
aircraft plants, plans where bagasse dust 
is present, and in nuclear submarines. A 
manufacturer ls considering commercial 
production of instruments of this type. 

The institute's metallurgy division has 
pioneered in the study of mechanical prop- 
erties of metals under unusual conditions 
of heating and loading. Current projects in 
metallurgy deal with iron, steel, aluminum, 
and copper, as well as many exotic metals 
and alloys required by the space industry. 

Production of synthetic fibers in predom- 
inantly a southern industry. Therefore, the 
institute has recently built laboratory fa- 
cilities for the preparation and study of 
experimental synthetic fibers. Continuously 
engaged in textile research work since 1945, 
projects have ranged from machinery design 
to development of improved finishes for 
wearing apparel. The projects have been 
sponsored by textile mills, by large national 
chemical concerns selling to the textile in- 
dustry and by trade associations. 

As part of a national program on devel- 
oping economical processes for desalting sea 
water, the institute has evaluated a method 
known as the osmlonle process and has made 
cost estimates based on its use. The proc- 
ess requires no external energy except that 
needed for pumping water. 

The institute has engaged in many short- 
term projects for small industry. Many 
projects last less than 6 months. Some have 
budgets of only a few hundred or a few 
thousand dollars. Examples are: a flooring 
company bad a wood-waste disposal prob- 
lem. Institute chemists developed a method 
to conyert the waste to a floor-sweeping 
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compound. An Iinsulation-seryice company 
had a concept for producing a new type 
fire-retardant material for bullding con- 
struction. SRI engineers helped develop the 
concept into a finished product. A prac- 
tical waste recovery process was developed 
for a manufacturer of rivets and bolts. The 
process involved the crystallization and re- 
moval of ferrous sulfate from waste pickle 
liquor, permitting return and reuse of the 
liquor. 

As one would expect, projects concerning 

national defense are of prime importance at 
SRI, 
Many projects relating to missiles and 
Space vehicles are in progress. A novel 
method for making fibers from ceramics has 
boen developed that could result in fabric 
that could withstand temperatures In ex- 
cess of 1.500 F. Parachutes for slowing down 
Space vehicles on reentry are one goal of this 
research, 

What are the probable effects of a space 
environment on plastics? This question has 
been studied for the Alr Force, and some of 
the answers have been determined, A heat- 
resistant paint is the object of another proj- 
ect. (One of the best ways to control the 
temperature in a space vehicle Is to paint 
it so that it reflects the proper amount of 
light.) 

Design of missiles and space vehicles re- 
quire knowledge of thermal properties of 
refractory materials at temperature ap- 
proaching their melting points, where these 
materials behave in a peculiar and unpre- 
dictable manner. Techniques developed by 
SRI engineers now permit measurement of 
these thermal properties up to 5.400“ F. 

Other space projects are concerned with 
guidance problems and the effect on space 
vehicles of collision with micrometeorites. 

In addition to its cancer research program, 
SRI has a program underway in the field of 
public health to find effective anti-radiation 
drugs. These would give protection to many 
people outside an actual atomic blast area 
who would be still in range of the released 
ionizing radiation. Such drugs could also 
have important application in protecting 
X-ray technicians, radiochemists, workers 
in nuclear powerplants, and perhaps travel- 
ers in space. 

The Institute Is now engaged in the syn- 
thesis of candidate drugs for this purpose. 

With its rapidly expanding research oper- 
ations, Southern Research Institute is 
working hand in hand with industry toward 
achieving o stronger and more prosperous 
region, In this effort, it has far exceeded 
the expectations of its founders. 


Secrecy, Power, and the FPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, a Federal 
Power Commission decision conceived in 
haste and nurtured in secrecy could well 
affect adversely the industrial future of 
the entire west coast of the United 
States. 

The FPC orders in dockets E-7024 and 
E-7025 authorizing the Pacific Power & 
Light Co. to issue $54,900,000 worth of 
bonds and stock is a dangerous step 
toward the establishment of an inade- 
quate and highly controversial substitute 
for the extra-high-voltage intertie be- 
tween the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in Washington and Oregon and the 
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Central Valley project in California now 
being considered by Congress. The dan- 
gers of the FPC action are disclosed by 
a vigorous and able dissent filed by FPC 
Commissioner Howard Morgan, but the 
FPC has refused to make public Commis- 
sioner Morgan's minority dissent. 

In a forthright and reasoned manner, 
Commissioner Morgan’s dissent shows 
that the Commission’s orders were the 
end product of hasty administrative ac- 
tion in which the true issues were never 
adequately called to public attention 
until Commissicner Morgan issued his 
dissent on April 3. The Commission’s 
notice which was published in the Fed- 
eral Register of March 8, 1962, treated 
the company’s applications as routine 
and did not indicate the important and 
far-reaching issues which so vitally af- 
fect the people of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. Moreover, the time al- 
lowed for public response was unreason- 
ably short. The notice was published 
in the Federal Register of March 8 and 
allowed only 12 days—to March 21—for 
comment by the public. 

Such a proceeding, based on such short 
notice and without adequate indication 
of the issues involved, and without a 
hearing, is a perversion of sound admin- 
istrative practice. The Congress did not 
intend the Commission to act in such 
an irresponsible manner. Section 204 
of the Federal Power Act prohibits the 
issuance of securities by any public 
utility unless the Commission finds thet 
such issuance is “compatible with the 
public interest“ and reasonably neces- 
sary or appropriate” in carrying out the 
utility’s responsibilities, Commissioner 
Morgan's dissent points out that “there 
simply is no record on which to base 
either approval or rejection” of the Paci- 
fic Power & Light Co.'s applications for 
these large stock and bond issues. 

The transmission line which the com- 
pany proposes to build with these moneys 
from the public will have ultimate ca- 
pacity of up to 500 kilovolts. Such ca- 
pacity can not be fully utilized without 
surplus Federal power from the Pacific 
Northwest. The Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministrator has already declared that 
the Bonneville surplus power will not be 
available for export out of the region 
until Congress enacts protective legisla- 
tion that fairly protects the ‘Pacific 
Northwest. His statement is in accord 
with the resolution by the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
which requested suspension of any nego- 
tiations for transfer of surplus Bonne- 
ville power until such legislation is en- 
acted to fairly protect the Pacific North- 
west. 

Thus, the Federal Power Commission, 
in a proceeding that violates the very 
essentials of responsible administrative 
principles, has approved financing for an 
expensive tansmission line without any 
assurance that there will be power avail- 
able to justify it economically. _ 

Who will pay for this overconstructed 
line which lacks economic justification? 
That wasteful cost will be a burden on 
the consumers who will have to pay the 
rates for power purchased from the 
company. This is, clearly, only a polit- 
ical gamblc—a multimillion-dollar gam- 
ble—by the company to influence Con- 
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gress in its decision on the Bonneville- 
California intertie which the Secretary 
of the Interior has so strongly recom- 
mended. 

The Commission’s action in a hasty 
manner which did not permit adequate 
public consideration is bad enough, but 
it is compounded by the FPC refusal to 
make public Commissioner Morgan’s 
dissenting opinion. The Commission 
should rescind its orders of March 28 
and, instead, issue a notice to the public 
that adequately delineates the issues 
and provides sufficient time for careful 
consideration of the economic justifica- 
tion of the proposed transmission line. 
Then the matter should be set for a full 
public hearing. 

The Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information has initiated an 
inquiry into the FPC’s withholding of 
Commissioner Morgan’s most important 
dissenting opinion. Following is the 
subcommittee’s letter of inquiry: 

APRIL 11, 1962. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you are aware, 
members of the subcommittee staff and I 
have been in discussion with you and staff 
members of the Commission for the past 3 
days attempting to ascertain whether the 
dissenting opinion filed on April 3, 1962, by 
Commissioner Morgan in Pacific Power and 
Light Co, (Dockets E-7024 and E-7025), is 
available to the public. The Commission's 
majority orders in these dockets were issued 
to the public on March 28, 1962. It is the 
subcommittee’s understanding that as of 
this moment the Commission declines to 
make public Commissioner Morgan's filed 
opinion. 

I firmly believe that the Commission's re- 
fusal to make the dissenting opinion avail- 
able to the public demonstrates a callous 
disregard for the right and the need of the 
public to be informed about the activities 
of the Commission. Under the Commission's 
rules, only 30 days are available for inter- 
ested persons to seek reconsideration of the 
decision, Already half the time allotted for 
public study and review of the Commission's 
action has expired with none of the opin- 
lons—neither majority nor minority—being 
made available to the public. Continued 
suppression of the minority opinion can only 
Suggest that the Commission desires its or- 
ders to become final without the public 
becoming aware of the full ramifications of 
the Commission’s decision. 

It would be another matter if the Com- 
mission's orders were to be delayed until 
Opinions could be issued simultaneously with 
it. In such an event, the public’s right to 
seek reconsideration of the action would be 
Protected in that the 30-day period would 
not begin running until issuance of the 
Order. As matters now stand, however, the 
Commission is in the position of issuing an 
order, giving the public 30 days to question 
it, and meanwhile su g an official 
Opinion severely criticizing the order. It is 
noteworthy that the dissenting opinion criti- 
cizes the Commission’s orders on the very 
grounds that inadequate notice and in- 
Sufficient time were given the public of the 
highly significant action contemplated in the 
decision, and that no record was developed 
by the Commission upon which a reasoned 
decision could be made. 


Unless the Commission has specific stat- 
utory authority to order the withholding 
from the public of a dissenting Commission- 
er's filed opinion, I believe it is improper 
for the Commission to refuse to make public 
such dissenting opinion after the Commis- 
Sion’s order in a case has been issued. If 
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the Commission has statutuory authority to 
withhold a dissenting Commissioner’s opin- 
ion, please provide the citations to such spe- 
cific statutory authority and any pre- 
cedents in its application. Also provide two 
copies of the regulations and implementing 
instructions, if any, which have been made 
under such statutory authority, 
Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman. 


Vice President Johnson, the American 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in congratu- 
lating Vice President LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son on the 25th anniversary of his elec- 
tion to the U.S. Congress. 

For a quarter of a century now, LYN- 
DON JOHNSON has served his country and 
his native State of Texas well, first as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
then as Senator and Senate majority 
leader, and now as Vice President. 

As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he was distinguished among 
his colleagues for his limitless energy 
and firm determination, for his sincerity 
and dedication to the service of the 
people. 

As a Member of the Senate, Vice Presi- 
dent JoHNson continued to grow as a 
statesman and gained renown as a man 
capable of handling complex problems of 
domestic policy, as well as the delicate 
questions of international relations. 
The Democratic Party leaders quickly 
saw the potential of LYNDON JOHNSON, 
and in rapid order he was elected whip, 
minority leader, and majority leader of 
the Senate. 

In the last post, he carved a place in 
history for himself as an able parliamen- 
tarian and the most effective leader of 
the Senate in this century. His work 
as majority leader rightfully gained him 
national and international attention and 
acclaim. 

Today LYNDON JOHNSON continues to 
serve the country as he has always done, 
faithfully and with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility to the welfare of the Nation. 
As second only to the President among 
the luminaries of the administration, 
Lynvon Jonnson has distinguished the 
office of the Vice Presidency by his stat- 
ure, abilities, and capacity for hard 
work. 

It is a tribute to his talents that the 
President has given him the position of 
leadership in an area of greatest breadth 
and challenge—space, As chairman of 
the National Space Council, he has had a 
leading part in the great space accomp- 
lishments of which our Nation is proud. 

The Vice President’s role as Chairman 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
the Peace Corps has been reflected in 
the success of that worthy project. To- 
gether with Astronaut John Glenn’s epic 
flight, the success of the Peace Corps has 
lifted the prestige of the United States 
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abroad and the morale of Americans. No 
small share of the credit for this must 
go to LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Since taking office, the Vice President 
has bettered U.S. relations abroad 
through the warmth of his personality. 
His visits to 13 foreign countries have 
been distinguished by his ability to com- 
municate person to person with the 
common people, as well as the leaders, of 
other nations. This faculty was best 
demonstrated by his simple gesture of 
inviting a Pakistani camel driver to visit 
him on his Texas ranch. The good done 
by this spontaneous offer has resulted in 
immeasurable good will for our country. 

But the Lynpon JoRNSOxN story is far 
from an end. In future chapters over 
future decades he is certain to add con- 
siderably to his impressive accomplish- 
ments and make for himself a firmer, 
broader place in history as a servant of 
the people. 

Toward this end, together with his host 
of friends, I add my wish of continued 
health, happiness, and God's choicest 
blessings. 


“Paths to Progress” Appropriate Theme 
for Wisconsin Electric Co-op Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 27, 28, and 29, rural 
electric and telephone co-op leaders 
from Wisconsin and other Midwestern 
States met in Madison, Wis., for the 26th 
annual meeting of Wisconsin Electric 
Co-op. The meeting theme, “Paths to 
Progress,” is particularly appropriate for 
this cooperative, which has never hesi- 
tated when the need arose to blaze new 
trails for the benefit of its 35 member 
cooperatives in Wisconsin and the 98 
out-of-State co-ops which also belong 
to Wisconsin Electric Co-op. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp some 
of the resolutions passed at that meeting 
by these leaders in the rural electric and 
rural telephone co-op fields. 

Rurat AREAS DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas national authorities in Govern- 
ment, agriculture and economics are agreed 
that the increasing outflow of population 
from the Nation’s rural areas is a crippling 
drain on the vigor and vitality of those 
portions of our country that must produce 
basic food and fiber for all the rest; and 


Whereas this decline of rural population 
is directly reflected in the form of vacated 
services on the lines of almost every rural 
electric cooperative; and 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, and the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association all have established 
special agencies to provide guidance, coun- 
sel and planning assistance in the field of 
rural area development; and 

Whereas rural electric cooperatives have 
a serious responsibility to concern them- 
selves actively in matters affecting their 
economic stability, and an added obligation 
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to reflect the interests and needs of their 
member-owners: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse without reser- 
vation the principles of the rural areas de- 
velopment program and the related Area 
Redevelopment Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That we encourage both electric 
and telephone cooperatives to assume roles 
of active leadership in forming development 
organizations, in investigating and assessing 
the potential of local resources, and In as- 
sisting in every feasible way to translate 
plans into specific development projects at 
the local level; and be it further 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the Wis- 
consin Rural Areas Development Committee 
to provide active leadership in promoting 
the formation of development organizations 
at the local level, and to help stimulate 
broad interest by publicizing in every pos- 
sible way the advantages this program offers 
for the Nation's rural areas. 


POSTAGE Rate INCREASE 


Whereas the U.S. Senate is now considering 
bill H.R. 7927, already passed by the House 
of Representatives, which imposes inequit- 
able and economically crippling postage rate 
increases on lightweight publications, such 
as those produced by the statewide associa- 
tions of rural electric cooperatives; and 

Whereas the average increase in mailing 
costs under this proposed schedule for the 
Wisconsin REA News would be about 150 
percent, as compared to an average increase 
of about 35 percent for such heavyweight, 
profit-making publications as Life, Reader's 
Digest, Saturday Evening Post, and McCalis; 
and 

Whereas this drastic rate increase cannot 
be absorbed by the Wisconsin REA News, or 
by other statewide publications, at anything 
like their present level of financial support; 
and 

Whereas any curtailment in the essential 
informational and educational service per- 
formed by these publications would seriously 
impair the entire program of cooperative 
rural electrification: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the Senate 
to approve only such increases in postal rates 
which are fair, equitable and reasonable for 
all holders of second class mailing permits. 


REA Loan FUNDS 


‘Whereas we recognize a continuing need for 
long-term, low-interest loan funds in order 
that the Nation's rural electric cooperatives 
can pursue their goal of providing electric- 
ity in ample supply for tomorrow’s increas- 
ing need on an area coverage basis; and 

Whereas we believe that surveys conducted 
by the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association accurately indicate the amount 
of such funds that will be required for this 
purpose through the 1963 fiscal year: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Congress to approve a loan fund authoriza- 
tion of $345 million as recommended by the 
President, plus an additional 655 million 
contingency fund and an administrative 
fund appropriation of $10,324,000 for REA; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we fully support the rec- 
ommendations of the National Telephone 
Cooperative Association for adequate loan 
funds, based on its annual survey of rural 
telephone systems. 


FarM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH 


Whereas the Farm Electrification Branch 
of the Agriculture Research Service of the 
Department of Agriculture has contributed 
in many valuable ways to the production 
of better quality food and fiber without in- 
creased cost; and 

Whercas there are many vital areas in 
which a continuation of this division's re- 
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search appears certain to make possible ad- 
ditional contributions of this type in the 
future: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we the Congress to 

provide adequate funds to further develop 
such research studies during fiscal 1963, and 
to provide whatever housing space, facilities, 
and equipment may be necessary to insure 
their conduct in an efficient manner. 


COMMENDATION OF NoRMAN M. CLAPP 


Whereas we felt singularly honored a year 
ago because of President Kennedy's selection 
of Norman M. Clapp, a native of Wisconsin, 
to serve as REA Administrator; and 

Whereas we have observed with great sat- 
isfaction during the course of the year past 
that our pride and confidence in the new 
Administrator has proved to be justified in 
every way; and 

Whereas we are fully aware that the Ad- 
ministrator’s forthright pronouncements, his 
obvious and sincere concern for the well- 
being of our program and his determina- 
tion to implement this concern by positive 
Official action, has attracted the admiration 
and respect of our fellow cooperators in all 
sections of the country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express to Administra- 
tor Norman M. Clapp a renewed assurance 
of our complete confidence and our personal 
regard, 


TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 


Whereas the Wisconsin Legislature in 
1961 enacted a measure designed to protect 
and preserve against encroachment the ter- 
ritorles developed and served by the electric 
cooperatives of this State; and 

Whereas Wisconsin’s Gov. Gaylord Nelson 
signed this measure into law and issued a 
strong statement of support for Ae principle 
as he did so; and 

Whereas we in Wisconsin are well aware 
that opposition to the provisions of this 
measure has by no means ceased with its 
passage, and that another session of the leg- 
islature may see open renewal of this op- 
position: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our statewide association 
remain alert to any attempt to alter this 
enacted legislation, and continue its efforts 
to acquaint rural electric cooperative mem- 
bers and the public, generally, with the 
fairness and equity of this new law and its 
nature as an essential safeguard for the 
economic stability of our member coopera- 
tives. 


COMMENDATION OF H. C. POTTHAST 

Whereas the notable results of the job 
training and safety program in which we 
are associated may be attributed in many 
respects to the known ability and demon- 
strated devotion of H. C. Potthast; and 

Whereas H. C. Potthast has made known 
that he is soon terminating his employment 
with the Wisconsin REA Job Training and 
Safety Committee, after an affiliation span- 
ning 18 years: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That we express our sincere ap- 
preciation to H. C. Potthast for his loyal 
devotion to an important function, and that 
we offer our best wishes as he undertakes 
new and broader responsibilities as fleld 
safety officer with the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


OUR DECEASED ASSOCIATES 


Whereas during the past 12 months, death 
has claimed three of our intimate associ- 
ates—Ray L. Cleaves, manager of the Chip- 
pewa Valley Electric Cooperative; Luther W. 
Anderson, manager of the Head of the Lakes 
Cooperative Electric Association, and John 
Fleet, a Wisconsin Electric Cooperative em- 
ployee of long standing; and 

Whereas each of these has contributed in 
an important way to the success and con- 
tinued progress of our association, and each 
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in his own way has lent inspiration to all 
of us: Now, therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That we feel a deep and irrep- 
arable loss in the passing of these valued 
associates, and in the deaths of the many 
others who were taken during the year from 
the ranks of our local cooperative boards 
and memberships. 


EDUCATION or YOUTH 


Whereas the passage of each year reveals 
a thinning of the ranks of those who estab- 
lished cooperative rural electrification in 
Wisconsin and across the Nation; and 

Whereas this program cannot be con- 
tinued as we know it, except by those who 
understand the essential need for it and can 
match the spirit of dedication displayed by 
the founders: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recognize a grave need 
for broader and more intensive education of 
our rural youth in the principles of coopera- 
tion and in the multitude of benefits that 
ean be achieved in no other way than 
through this powerful self-help resource; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we strongly encourage 
local electric cooperatives to seriously con- 
sider the establishment of training and edu- 
cational programs that will contribute to- 
ward this necded understanding. 


GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION 

Whereas rapidly expanding rural loads are 
placing an ever increasing emphasis on the 
need for adequate and low-cost power sup- 
plies to insure for the future the ability or 
nonprofit rural electric cooperatives to ac- 
complish their purpose of furnishing low- 
cost energy vital to the rural economy of 
America; and 

Whereas the power and ability of the Ad- 
ministrator of REA to make adequate loans 
to finance the construction of generation 
and transmission facilities under the exist- 
ing provisions of the Rural Electrification 
Act has been and must continue to be vital 


to the attainment of this purpose; and 


Whereas interests opposed to the REA pro- 
gram have now launched the heaviest and 
most expensive assault of the last 15 years 
concentrated and designed to seriously 
cripple and impair the right of the Admin- 
istrator of REA to make generation and 
transmission loans as now permitted by the 
act and to thereby shut off the supply of life 
blood essential to the future health and 
growth of nonprofit cooperative rural electri- 
fication; and 

Whereas current objectives of these inter- 
ests opposed to cooperative nonprofit rural 
electrification include such congressional 
proposed enactments with respect to gen- 
eration and transmission loans as would: 
(1) Prevent the Administrator considering 
any loan application until it has first been 
reviewed by private commercial power com- 
panies in the area, (2) require hearings be- 
fore an application for loan be granted, (3) 
prohibit the Administrator from making a 
loan if a private power company indicates 
a willingness to serve—regardless of price or 
conditions, (4) reduce loan authorizations, 
(5) place limitations and restrictions on loan 
authorizations, and (6) increase interest 
rates; and 

Whereas all or any one of these and other 
current proposals, if enacted into law, would 
be adverse to the best interests of rural 
America by seriously impairing the ability 
of nonprofit rural electric cooperatives to 
continue to fulfill their objectives; and 

Whereas in Wisconsin we are particularly 
fortunate in being able to see through the 
splendid development and accomplishments 
of Dairyland Power Cooperative the Impor- 
tance of the ability and right of the Adminis- 
trator of REA to make loans for generation 
and transmission facilities; and under the 
existing provisions of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act; Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That— 

1. We urge our Members of Congress to: 
(a) vigorously oppose any amendments to the 
Rural Electrification Act of the character 
now being proposed designed to limit or 
restrict the power and right of the Ad- 
ministrator to make loans to finance the 
construction of generation and transmission 
facilities, and (b) vote for adequate REA 
loan funds as recommended by the Presi- 
dent; and 

2. We use every reasonable means to fully 
inform our Members and others of the grim 
seriousness of the attacks now being 
launched before Congress by those opposed 
to our program designed to limit or impair 
the making of loans for generation and 
transmission facilities. 


Holiday Magazine Devotes Entire Issue 
to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House the April issue of Holiday 
Magazine, a consistently excellent pub- 
lication noted for its literary quality and 
range of subjects treated. This issue is 
devoted entirely to Washington, our Na- 
tion's Capital, and presents some of the 
finest articles on the city, past and pres- 
ent, that I have been privileged to read. 
It is unusual for a national magazine to 
devote a complete edition to one subject, 
but Holiday occasionally does so and in 
each instance the issue has become a 
collectors’ item, to be kept and treas- 
ured. 

In preparing this issue on Washing- 
ton, which the editors term The City 
of Our Time,” Holiday has assembled an 
impressive array of today’s finest au- 
thors and writers to treat different as- 
Pects of the city and its institutions. 

The theme of the issue is set in an 
editorial on the meaning of democracy 
Which in my opinion is a classic. I 
should like to quote one passage from 
that editorial: 

Baghdad, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, 
Madrid, London—in every age there has been 
One city which has seemed the center of the 
World, which the fates have chosen to be a 
guardian for the hopes of all men—to con- 
trol their aspirations, to determine the pos- 
sibllity of their glory or their shame, their 
happiness or their misery, their freedom or 
their bondage. That city is now Wash- 
ington. 


Among the fine writers who appear in 
the issue are Aubrey Menen, who de- 
Scribes the awesome impact of the city 
on a visiting foreigner; Charlton Og- 
burn, Jr., who tells of the birth and 
growth of this world capital; William 
Manchester, who begins a fresh and re- 
Vealing three-part study of John F, Ken- 
nedy: Stephen Birmingham, who writes 
of Washington society; and A. L. Todd, 
who scrutinizes the persuasive and en- 
during lobbyists. 
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There also is a fine article on the 
“lordly” press corps of Washington and 
its influence in shaping public opinion. 
Other noted writers deal with such sub- 
jects as politicians, civil servants, Her- 
block, Washington’s famous cartoonist, 
the city’s clubs, its former first ladies, 
and other topics. 

The issue is lavishly illustrated with 
full-color photographs of Washington 
views and personalities. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I commend this 
excellent issue of Holiday to the Mem- 
bers of this body. 3 


Senator Dodd on Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, no do- 
mestic problem is more vexing, or pre- 
sents more danger to our country, than 
juvenile delinquency. 


As you know, Senator Tuomas J. Dopp 
is chairman of the Senate Juvenile De- 
linquency Committee, and is a recognized 
authority on the subject. 

On April 8, 1962, the Senator delivered 
an address in New York City on juvenile 
delinquency. I believe this is an impor- 
tant statement which should be read by 
every parent in the country. I consider 
it a privilege to insert it in the RECORD: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD, OF 

CONNECTICUT, BEFORE THE New Tonk CITY 

POLICE DEPARTMENT-HOLY NAME SOCIETY 

BREAKFAST, WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, SUN- 

DAY, APRIL 8, 1962 

Speaking before a group of New York City 
policemen on the question of crime and 
juvenile delinquency is a challenge which 
wiser men than I would doubtless forgo. 
For the policeman deals with the criminal 
face to face. He sees him with an immediacy 
and a constancy that the sociologist or the 
urban planner or the lawmaker does not. 

Almost all of you have at one time or 
another had to drag a young criminal into 
the police station, a youth who has com- 
mitted some hideous crime, who is unre- 
pentant, who is filled with hatred and con- 
tempt for the police, for his victims, and 
for society in general. 

After such an experience, you wonder what 
it took to produce such a man and you know 
that there is much more involved here than 
lack of wholesome recreation, or urban 
slums, or being underprivileged. You know 
that at the root of this man’s behavior there 
is something sick and twisted, and when 
you see it happen so many times to so many 
men you must recognize that there is some- 
thing sick and twisted about society. 

One of the gravest indications of this 
sickness and distortion is a lack of self- 
discipline on the part of more and more 
Americans; and I see in this not merely a 
cause of crime but a threat to the very 
survival of free government. 

The backbone of any free society is the 
self-discipline of its people. Self-control is 
the indispensable quality which makes it 
possible for people to get along together 
without authoritarian control. 
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No one at birth possesses this quality. 
Self-discipline arises out of discipline 
through a long formative period, and the 
three training grounds which instill the dis- 
elplines necessary to eventual self-control 
and self-reliance are the family, the school, 
and the church. 

Iam convinced that the basic cause of the 
breakdown in self-discipline and moral con- 
duct which is sweeping across the Nation is 
the declining role of the three fundamental 
institutions of our society, the family, the 
school, and the church. 

It is these institutions that must develop 
in the child those standards of conduct 
which will not only prevent a person from 
acting lawlessly but will prepare him to take 
his place as a responsible, productive, con- 
tributing member of society. 

The basic unit is the family. The family 
provides the first training ground for moral 
instruction; it teaches the young to better 
distinguish right from wrong; it rewards good 
conduct and punishes bad; it provides mod- 
els of behavior, the mother and father; it 
imparts an idea of the good life. It is the 
crucible wherein is forged the habit patterns 
of a lifetime. 

There was a time when family life was a 
joint partnership and a joint adventure in 
the day-to-day struggle for survival, In this 
struggle for the necessities of life, the mem- 
bers of the family were dependent upon each 
other. Even the children had responsibili- 
ties ranging from the doing of chores to the 
actual support of the family. Thus they 
could feel a sense of partnership, a sense of 
unity, a sense of usefulness, and a sense of 
responsibility. 

During the past 40 years, the family has 
become less and less of a collective unit and 
more and more a collection of individuals. 

The home used to be the center of almost 
all activities, work, education, religious 
training, recreation. Now each family mem- 
ber pursues these activities away from home 
and apart from other family members. 

It is the life away from home that now 
occupies most of the child’s attention. The 
parents generally do not know their chil- 
dren's friends, and children in the same fam- 
ily have different sets of friends. The home 
has too often become merely a base for 
sleeping and eating. 

The family, therefore, has become frac- 
tionalized and in the process prehaps its 
most important function has been gravely 
impaired; the early development of standards 
of behavior which children can use as a 
basis for dealing with the problems of a 
lifetime. 

This breaking up of the family as a co- 
hesive, interdependent unit at the very cen- 
ter of life has had a disastrous consequence. 

The child of such a family has no one 
to look to for moral approval or disapproval. 
He is a lone agent. He is not restrained 
from evil through consideration of what the 
family will think, nor is he encouraged to 
good through anticipation of family ap- 
proval. He is not influenced to sacrifice for 
the needs of his family and, therefore, never 
feels the satisfaction gained from selfless 
acts. There is a great void in his life, and 
too often he turns to crime and delinquency 
to fill that void, 

The failure of the family is compounded 
by a corresponding failure in our Nation's 
schools, Outside of the home, the school 
is our first line of defense in preventing ju- 
venile delinquency. Yet what do we find in 
many of our schools. Monsignor Joseph E. 
Schieder told the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee concerning our educational sys- 
tem: “Slowly but surely, we are reaping our 
Just deserts from progressive education—that 
form of education which considers discipline 
as outmoded—where a child in a classroom 
is not to be reprimanded for fear that in 
later life he will be the victim of some in- 
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feriority complex. Where, if Johnny feels 
like leaving his lesson to cross the room and 
gaze out of the window, the teacher must 
accept his whim or fancy. Cradled in this 
sort of educational atmosphere, it is difficult 
for me to conceive how a youth in his lei- 
sure-time hours is going to curb his passions 
or thwart his inclinations to be dishonest.” 

Four of the hallmarks of the young crimi- 
nal are that he is undisciplined, he is gener- 
ally incompetent as far as useful skills are 
concerned, he has no sense of creative 
achievement, and he is completely lacking 
in the responsibilities of citizenship. 

It is these very qualities, a disciplined 
mind, competence in a chosen field, a sense 
of achievement and a sense of citizenship 
which we expect the schools to instill during 
the many years they help shape the child's 
character. 

It is obvious that the schools are falling 
to accomplish this. I do not say this in an 
attempt to belabor the school system; I know 
that many of the causes of this failure stem 
from outside the school and from lack of 
public understanding and support of the 
needs of our schools. 

Yet the fact remains that an ever-increas- 
Ing number of boys and girls are sliding 
easily through our school system, getting no 
real value out of it, dropping out before 
graduation, and appearing in the delin- 
quency courts without any respect for au- 
thority, without any sense of responsibility 
to others, without any capacity for construc- 
tive achievement, and without any sense of 
loyalty to the community or to the country. 

This is a terrible indictment of our school 
system. We have taken out of school life 
discipline, competition, hard work, reward 
for success, and punishment for failure. We 
have taken from the teachers the tools they 
need to properly preserve order and respect 
for authority in the classroom, We have not 
permitted our teachers to enjoy the eco- 
nomic status and social prestige which com- 
mands the respect of the students. We have 
permitted the poor student to pass on to the 
next grade year after year, along with the 
good student. We have encouraged the 
growth of easy subjects and permitted the 
students to avoid tough subjects. We have 
permitted an atmosphere to develop in which 
success in social life or in sports or other 
extra-curricular activities is more valued and 
respected than mastering the rigorous disci- 
plines of academic life. 

In the words of Jenken Lloyd. “We have 
sown the dragon's teeth of pseudoscientific 
sentimentality, and out of the ground has 
sprung the legion bearing switchblade 
knives and bicycle chains,” 

The motto of the hard-core delinquent is 
“only the suckers work,” and there is a good 
deal about modern education that permits 
this belief to live on and flourish. 

Only yesterday I read of a high school 
student pulling a knife on his teacher to 
the applause of his fellow students. Lately 
it seems we hear about this sort of thing 
all the time. And it represents such a sick- 
ening outrage that it should shock the people 
of this country into throwing out the window 
all these sentimental, misguided notions 
which have been warping segments of our 
school. system for more than 30 years, and 
have now led to this ultimate perversion of 
the proper relationship between student and 
the teacher. 

It is time to stop pampering and coddling 
the worst traits of young people and start 
developing the best traits of young people 
through proper discipline, hard work and 
rigorous competition, 

As the impact on the child’s development 
by the family and the school is declining, 
so too is that of the church. The decline 
of relative influence of our churches on in- 
dividual conduct is particularly distressing 
because it has come about despite the heroic, 
selfless, enlightened effort of those hundreds 
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of thousands of dedicated religious men and 
women of all creeds. 

Churches have made an enormous con- 
tribution in the form of philanthropic re- 
lief and rehabilitation activities of all kinds. 

They have made a prodigious effort in the 
field of moral instruction from the Sunday 
school level to the full-time university. 

They have, on the congregation or parish 
level, instituted programs and activities de- 
signed to meet every social need—from Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, to teen clubs, to 
athletic organizations to study groups, to 
young adult groups, to mothers’ clubs, to 
fathers’ clubs. 

The clergyman, in an attempt to meet the 
enormous burdens placed upon him, has be- 
come more than a religious leader. He has 
become an administrator, a financier, a busi- 
nessman, a social worker, a marriage coun- 
selor, an athletic director, an arbitrator be- 
tween labor and management, a participant 
in public affairs. The physical expansion of 
our church system has been impressive. The 
growth of church newspapers and other in- 
formation media has been enormous. 

All of this has borne tremendous fruits. 
Yet, churchmen themselves would be the 
first to admit that the influence of religion 
as the molder of individual conduct is de- 
clining. It is declining because the voice of 
the church is being drowned out by a hun- 


dred contrasting voices and, therefore, the . 


role of the third great foundation of free 
society is weakened. 

The policeman on the corner is the first 
one to feel the full impact of this break- 
down of conduct, Upon you, and upon your 
fellow officers across the Nation has fallen 
the burden of a million lawbreaking young 
people each year. Against you has been 
spent the initial fury of this legion of knife 
and chain wielders. 

Anyone who knows anything about this 
problem can well appreciate the anger, the 
frustration, even the despair of good police- 
men who must defend against this tremend- 
ous criminal invasion without adequate 
numbers, without adequate laws, without 
adequate public support or even sympathy. 

The attack of free society on this problem 
must be of two kinds. Against the criminal 
who is already on the streets we must in- 
tensify all of our police efforts. And to 
guard against the future tidal wave of crime 
and degeneracy toward which we are tend- 
ing, free society must rebuild its faltering 
institutions. 

We must stop handcuffing the police by 
forcing them to handle all young criminals 
as though they were merely juvenile delin- 
quents. We must stop forcing the police to 
handle with kid gloves the vicious hoodlum 
who deliberately takes advantage of his 
juvenile status. We must, by beefing up the 
physical resources of our police department, 
and tightening the laws under which they 
operate, give our policemen the tools to 
make these criminais feel the full weight 
of restrictive law enforcement. 

But more policemen and tighter laws are 
not the ultimate answer to our problem, as 
you would be the first to admit. 

The long-range effort, upon which the sur- 
vival of our freedom depends, really, is the 
effort of a free people to recast its basic 
institutions in order to preserve those human 
qualities without which freedom itself can- 
not survive. 

The danger posed by the moral breakdown 
of our young people has far more signifi- 
cance than the personal tragedy it inevitably 
holds for the lives of millions of young 
Americans. For self-discipline is not only 
the foundation of a successful life, it is the 
backbone of a free society. Without it free 
society is threatened by two mortal enemies: 
the internal weakness of its people, which 
makes them unable to stand up to the flerce 
competition of tough, disciplined, Commu- 
nist aggression; and the moral collapse of 
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its people which forces the Government to 
assume the responsibilities of the family, the 
school, and the church. 

The inevitable end product of a lack of 
self-discipline is flabbiness, physical, intel- 
lectual and moral. Thus we are fighting 
against a breakdown which could leave our 
people too weak and self-indulgent to fight 
for their freedom; too lazy to master the 
difficult intellectual disciplines of the present 
and future; too selfish to make the sacrifices 
necessary to strengthen the Nation; too self- 
centered, even, to recognize the mortal 
danger which threatens. 

The other side of the coin is the fact that 
the failure of the individual to live as a 
responsible citizen forces Government inter- 
vention which leads in a thousand steps to a 
centralized totalitarian society. 

When the family turns its problems over 
to the juvenile court; when the church boys“ 
club yields to the police probation depart- 
ment; when the failure of the father to 
turn off the television dial forces the Govern- 
ment to regulate television in the interest of 
public morality; when failure on the part 
of artists and publishers and entertainers 
to observe standards of decency forces the 
Government to intervene with censorship; 
when widespread crime forces ever larger 
Government programs of social reform; when 
we have this trend going on in a hundred 
fields, we see the philosophic truth that free- 
men who refuse to control themselves must 
be controlled by others, and a free society 
which loses its cornerstone of self-control 
must inevitably succumb to control from 
without. 

Already the failure of the family, the 
school, and the church has forced significant 
intervention by Government agencies. We 
must accept this reality and do all that Gov- 
ernment reasonably can to combat the effects 
and origins of delinquency. But all the 
while we must recognize that in the end, 
the future of our society and the future of 
our civilization rests upon the outcome of 
the struggle to restore decency and self-dis- 
cipline, a struggle which must primarily be 
fought and won in our homes, our schools, 
and our churches. 

We trust, and grasping the larger hope. we 
believe that freedom has that inner strength 
and durability which will in the end lead us 
to the solutions, 

We believe that the American family, real- 
izing the growing emptiness of family life, 
will gradually realine itself so that the en- 
forced family unity which the harsh neces- 
sities of life once compelled, will be replaced 
by a voluntary unity which seeks to satisfy 
not the material necessities but the higher 
needs of life. 

We believe that our free educational sys- 
tem, seeing the bitter frults of mistaken 
ideas and receiving the growing support of 
the American people, will reform itself and 
make each school in our land a training 
ground for the development of virtue and 
responsibility as well as of knowledge. 

And we believe that once the current of 
regeneration begins to run through our 
whole society, the churches will achieve the 
triumph which their heroic sacrifice and 
prodigious efforts justify. 


Hadassah’s Golden Jubilee Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, con- 
gratulations are in order to one of Ameri- 
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ca’s most outstanding women's organiza- 
tions on the occasion of its 50 years of 
dedicated service to the people of Israel. 

Hadassah, the women’s Zionist or- 
ganization of America, started as a mod- 
est medical mission to Palestine in 1912. 
Over the course of the past-half century, 
it has contributed $200 million toward 
the establishment and maintenance of 
community health services, medical and 
nursing schools, land reclamation pro- 
grams, vocational and educational proj- 
ects, all of which have literally trans- 
formed the face of that ancient land. 

There is no better way to fight com- 
munism than to battle with ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. Hadassah's private 
aid program for the people of Israel, in 
the best of American traditions, is help- 
ing this new nation to help itself, and in 
so doing is contributing to the cause of 
democracy and freedom around the 
world. 


Area Hospitals Presented Checks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
Proud of the fact that the Lowell Sun 
plays such an active and energetic role 
in the Fifth District. Far from merely 
Siving lipservice to worthy causes, it is 
an active participant, as the following 
Story relates: 

AREA HOSPITALS PRESENTED CHECKS 


LowELL—As the result of another success- 
ful golden gloves tournament this past 
Winter, Lowell Sun Charities, Inc., was proud 
to present three $1,000 checks yesterday to 
the administrators of the Emerson Hospital, 
Concord; Groton Community Hospital, Gro- 
rey and the Community Memorial Hospital, 

yer. 

Representing Lowell Sun Charities, Inc., 
George J. McGuane, promotion manager of 
the Sun and Sunday Sun, made the presenta- 
tions in the paper's promotion office to Miss 
Elmina L. Snow, administrator of Emerson 
Hospital; Bertrand B. Nutter, administrator 
dt the Groton Community Hospital; and 
Robert V. Fay, administrator of the Ayer 
Community Memorial Hospital. 

Miss Snow, who just relinquished her post 
88 president of the New England Hospital 
Association last week, said, “I’m sure I speak 
Tor everyone connected with the Emerson 
Hospital and for all the people we service in 
the greater Lowell towns surrounding our 
hospital in expressing sincere thanks for this 
Senerous gift. With the permission of 
Lowell Sun Charities this gift of $1,000 will 
be added to our present building fund drive.” 

t year Lowell Sun Charities presented the 
erson Hospital new oxygen tent apparatus. 

Mr. Nutter reported that his $1,000 check 
Will be added to the Thomas F. Costello 

d. which was started last year when 

well Sun Charities presentéd the Groton 
Community Hospital with a $2,000 gift in the 
name of Thomas F. Costello, late publisher 
Sf the Sun and founder of the Sunday Sun. 
Such a fund," said Mr. Nutter, “is a good 

ng for the hospital. We plan to let it 
Brow and then later on use the interest from 
Such a fund for the needs of the hospital. 
We're extremely grateful to Lowell Sun 
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Charities in remembering our hospital and 
also the people of the community we serve.” 
In accepting the check for the Com- 
munity Memorial Hospital in Ayer, Mr. Fay 
said he plans to use the money for a reduc- 
tion of the hospital's mortgage fund and for 
long-range planning, Last year Lowell Sun 
Charities presented the Ayer hospital with a 
check for $2,500 to help defray costs of the 
installation of a patient-nurse call system. 
Mr. Fay said, “Hospitals are always in need 
of money and we're indeed grateful to Lowell 
Sun Charities for the generosity shown to 
us, not only for these gifts, but for their 
splendid cooperation in all our endeavors 
undertaken in the Ayer community.” 


Address of the Honorable Louis B. Heller, 
Justice, Supreme Court of New York, 
March 4, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Louis B. Heller, a former dis- 
tinguished colleague of ours in this body, 
delivered an address on March 4, 1962, 
at ceremonies of the Kingsway Jewish 
Center, Kings Highway and Nostrand 
Avenue, in my congressional district in 
Brooklyn, at which a new prayer room 
was dedicated. 

City Court Justice Heller is now an 
acting justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York. His service to 
the community made his choice as a 
speaker upon this occasion a natural 
one. This center was erected and 
equipped at a cost of almost $2 million; 
it contains, in addition to a beautiful 
synagogue, & gymnasium, swimming 
pool, and many classrooms and the 
other appurtenances that make it a truly 
community center for prayer, learning, 
and relaxation. 

At these same ceremonies a Beth 
Hamedresh—House of Prayer—was ded- 
icated in honor of my longtime good 
friend, Abraham Shiefstein, and the 
gymnasium was dedicated in honor of 
Mr. Robert Judd. The chairman of the 
occasion, Mr. David Knaster, stated that 
these honors were bestowed because of 
the considerable aid and assistance given 
by Mr. Shlefstein and Mr. Judd in rais- 
ing the necessary funds to build the 
center, e 

My good friend, Rabbi Samuel Chill, 
the spiritual leader of the center, also 
spoke, as did the president, Mr. David 
Hammersman. 


It is with pleasure, Mr. Speaker, that 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues Judge Heller's remarks upon 
this occasion: 

Mr. Chairman, honored rabbi, Judge 
Perlman, distinguished guests of honor, Mr. 
Shlefstein, Mr. Judd, and ladies and gentle- 
men, the chairman was extremely gracious 
and generous in his remarks about me and 
I appreciate it very much. 

I consider it a privilege to share with 
you, the members, officers and directors and 
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friends of Kingsway Jewish Center, the 
opportunity to participate in the ceremonies 
attendant upon the dedication of the Beth 
Hamedresh. 

It is also a source of gratifica- 
tion to be here tonight because of my long 
acquaintance with and fondness for Mr. 
Abram Shilefstein, whom the rabbi just 
referred to as the “conscience of our syna- 
gogue” and Mr. Hammerman described as one 
“who has nourished every venture.” 

I must confess that when my good friend 
Abe Shlefstein asked me to address you on 
this occasion, my first impulse was to try 
to beg off. But when Abe told me that the 
Beth Hamedresh is being dedicated in his 
honor, I Instantly put the thought out of 
my mind and accepted the invitation. 

I realized that it would afford me an op- 
portunity to say publicly what I have so 
often voiced privately about Abe Shlerstein 
during the past 25 years. While I appreciate 
that the rabbi has paid him and Mr. Judd 
a splendid tribute, I nevertheless must ask 
you to permit me to Indulge myself in the 
personal pleasure of saying a few words about 
Mr. Shiefstein. 

As a young lawyer more than a quarter 
of a century ago it was my good fortune to 
rent a room in Abe's suite of law offices. I 
soon got to recognize his sterling qualities, 
Whenever I needed guidance he unhesitat- 
ingly extended a helping hand. I could im- 
pose upon him any time of the day to seek 
his advice and counsel. He was never too 
busy to help me solye problems which dis- 
turbed or perplexed me. It didn't take long 
for me to discover that he was possessed of 
unusual talents as a lawyer, a counselor, ad- 
viser and confidant whose opinions and judg- 
ment I respected and followed. I truly feel 
that my association with him inspired me 
in great measure in my public career. 

He was especially helpful, encouraging, 
and cooperative when I was engaged in po- 
litical battles and many were for survival. 
He was at my side supporting me in every 
conceivable manner above and beyond the 
call of duty as a friend. I have never 
known a man of such fidelity. A man 
rather taciturn in speech; silent when there 
was nothing to be said; but pertinent, wise, 
and sincere, when he did speak. In my 
book he is a solid, brotherly, and genuine 
man. Abe, it is a great privilege to come 
here tonight to pay you a warm personal 
tribute. It is my wish that your life may 
be spared for long and useful service; that 
the path of life may lead you by still waters; 
that the Lord in His providence will keep 
you healthy and happy and that you and 
your charming wife and family may con- 
tinue to enjoy the respect, esteem, and ad- 
miration of your fellowmen. 

My friends, the Beth Hamedresh has deep, 
historical and eternal significance. We need 
only cast our memories to the history of 
this institution to understand how impor- 
tant the Beth Hamedresh has been in the 
long life of the Jewish people. 

It is almost exactly 1,900 years since the 
time when the Roman legions were en- 
camped around Jerusalem under the gen- 
eralship of Vespasian in a sicge which was 
to end with the destruction of the King- 
dom of Judea and the dispersion of the 
Jews. The heroic defense of Masada had 
already been finished. It had resulted in 
the death of almost every man, woman, and 
child who inhabited that mountain fast- 
nes and who, through so many months, had 
withstood, but finally in vain, the might of 
the Roman legions. The siege of Jerusalem 
was in its last phase and was soon to con- 
clude with the capture of the Holy City and 
the destruction of the temple. 

In Jerusalem in these sad and ous 
days there lived a disciple of Rabbi Hillel, 
himself a rabbi, Jochanan Ben Zakhal. With 
the clarity of mind and at the same time 
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the prophetic vision which is the hallmark 
of men such as Hillel, Akiba, Isaiah and all of 
those prophets and scholars in the long list 
who have glorified the Jewish name, Jo- 
chanan Ben Zakhal realized that a definite 
period had come to an end in Jewish-his- 

. No longer were the Jews to inhabit 
their ancient kingdom. Their fate would be, 
he foresaw—and as we know from the pages 
of history—to be scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the earth. Such identity as they 
might retain would be an identity of hope 
and not an identity of fact. Jochanan Ben 
Zakhai realized that but one institution 
could keep that hope alive, and with it keep 
alive the faith of the Jew in his God and 
the supremacy of the Torah in his life. 

Therefore, in the dead of night, he caused 
his followers to convey him in a coffin to 
the tent of the conquering Vespasian, and 
coming into the presence of this mighty 
Roman, he said to him, “I have a favor to 
ask of you.” “What is the favor which you 
wish?” said the Roman. And Ben Zakhai 

“When the city falls, let me estab- 
lish in the little village of Yavneh, a school 
where I may teach.” The Roman, arrogant 
in the might of his empire, thought this 
was a poor and small favor to ask and an 

t one to grant; and so he granted 
it. Little did he know that out of this little 
school of learning established in Yavyneh, 
would come many similar schools and acad- 
emies to influence not only the lives of the 
Jews in the 2,000 years to follow, but the 
cultures and the values and the civilizations 
of great nations, This Roman could not 
foresee that out of Tavneh would grow an 
eternal truth which would persist and survive 
long after the destruction of his mighty 
empire, and which ultimately would witness 
the renaissance of Israel and the modern re- 
establishment of this State. 

We who are the heritors and the heirs of 
the richness that has grown in all of the 
19 centuries since the establishment at 
Yavneh of the Beth Hamedresh understand 
what a treasure has come down to us 
through this act of faith of Rabbi Jochanan 
Ben Zakhai. No matter where the Jew has 
lived in exile, no matter how adverse have 
been the circumstances under which he 
lived, no matter how cruel the oppression of 
his governors, in the Beth Hamedresh he 
was always able to, and always did, study 
the words of the Torah and the commentaries 
thereon which comprise the Talmud. 

All historians agree that it is to this one 

small, meager, insignificant room in Lavneh 
that the Jews have owed their survival as a 
people and derivatively, that the world has 
owed what the Jews have contributed to its 
storehouse of culture and civilization in the 
intervening years. The disciples whom 
Jochanan Ben Zakhai taught at Yavneh 
themselves became masters for the dis- 
semination of the holy word of the Torah 
and did themselves participate in the crea- 
tion and development of the Talmud. And 
so it has come about that you and I, as we 
foregather here tonight enjoying the 
spiritual significance of this occasion, are the 
direct heritors of what our farsighted 
ancestors wisely foresaw and did in Yayneh 
1,900 years ago. 
My friends, permit me to give voice to the 
hope that in this institution, in this, your 
own Beth Hamedresh, you and the other 
members of this congregation, and your 
children and your children’s children, will 
prove to be true to the rich heritage which 
is the significance of the Beth Hamedresh, 
and that in your time and in your and their 
generations you and they will have the 
wisdom, the scholarship, the true love of 
Torah and the strength to make their own 
contribution to the age-old 3 ot the 
harvest of the Jewish 

andl thas kag thls ee aes, Robert Judd 
and to my friend, Mr. Abram Shlefstein in 
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whose honor we are dedicating the Beth 
Hamedresh. You have demonstrated by your 
lives the glory of our Torah. Through your 
efforts as members of the Kingsway Jewish 
Center the minds of men will be enriched 
and Judaism, Jewish culture, and Jewish 
existence, in the framework of modern Amer- 
ica will be perpetuated. 

Today you, Mr. Shlefstein and Mr. Judd, 
are more than leaders; you are servants of 
the Lord and you represent a fulfillment of 
the dream of Jochanan Ben Zakhai that the 
time will come when men will vie with one 
another not for power or domination, but 
for opportunities to serye God and their 
fellowmen, It is in the cultivation of moral 
virtues that the hope of mankind lies, For 
& just soclety abides in the presence of just 
men and righteous citizens. 

My heartiest congratulations to you both 
on attaining this great honor. And may 
God bless you all. 


President Kennedy Deserves Our Full 
Support in Coming Atmosphere Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr, BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, in 
times such as these, the awesome respon- 
sibility which weighs upon our country’s 
President could easily become over- 
whelming. One of the factors which 
sustains the President when he is faced 
with difficult decisions is the direct sup- 
port he receives from the people. 


Recently, Mr. Charles Mooshian, editor 
of the Carroll County Times, one of the 
finest weekly newspapers in my State, 
gave graphic substance to the support I 
refer to in the lead editorial of the March 
15, issue of his paper. Mr. Mooshian’s 
words bear on a subject which concerns 
not only the President, but every citizen 
of this country, and, in fact, all the 
peoples of our planet. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Carroll County (Md.) Times, 

Mar, 15, 1962 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY DESERVES Our FULL SUP- 
PORT IN COMING ATMOSPHERE TESTS 

President Kennedy is prepared to resume 
nuclear weapon testing in the atmosphere in 
April, unless Soviet Premier Khrushchey 
should show some intent to sign a test 
treaty. That is the essence of the Presi- 
dent's message to the Soviet Premier on the 
eve of the 18-nation Disarmament Confer- 
ence meeting at Geneva. 

The Chief Executive is currently having 
discussion with the National Security Coun- 
cil and disarmament experts, but the deci- 
sion is said to be complete. We hall his 
decision as one of great wisdom. 

Last September and October when the 
Soviet Union resumed testing in the atmos- 
phere, the world was shocked, Since we 
have never trusted Russia, we were among 
the few who were not shocked. 

On July 27, 1961, 2 months before the Rus- 
sian tests, we penned an editorial in this 
space and noted: 

“Who among us is nalve enough to think 
that, during the so-called nuclear test ban, 
Russia has made no tests? 
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“Our American military officials say that 
before Russia the ban she had de- 
veloped the ability to carry out undetect- 
able thermonuclear explosions without hay- 
ing to use a telltale atomic explosion ns a 
trigger, thus being able to hide the tests. 

“Is it not reasonabie to assume that, when 
Russian proposed the test ban, she figured 
that it would close the avenue of develop- 
ment to the United States because we would 
observe the ban, while permitting Russia to 
make great gains through cheating? 

“If you think this is unfair to the Soviet 
Union, then you must ignore everything her 
leaders have said and done. ‘Promises, like 
ple crusts, are made to be broken, Soviet 
Dictator Lenin sald. 

Remember, we wrote the above four para- 
graphs in an editorial in this newspaper 
July 27, 1961. The Russians broke their test 
ban agreement and resumed tests in the at- 
mosphere in September 1961 or 2 months 
later, which means that plans were well 
under way for tests in July. 

The President's decision to resume nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere is the result of long - 
and careful weighing of the urgent need to 
guard the interests of this Nation and the 
free world against atheistic communism. 

The President's mail on the nuclear tests 
shows more mall from leftist, appeasement- 
minded, and soft-line groups than from the 
majority, which wholeheartedly supports the 
Chief Executive. 

Those who love our Nation and love peace 
should favor adequate preparedness, spelled 
m-i-g-h-t, which is the only thing respected 
by our adversary—the Soviet Union. 

Patriotic Americans, we are quite confi- 
dent, do not want any weakening of our mili- 
tary might to play into the hands of our 
avowed enemy. And, we know that with the 
great rank and file of Americans, patriotism 
is second nature, 

Therefore, with this in mind, we urge 
all readers of the Times to write the Presi- 
dent of their support of his decision to pro- 
tect our Nation against our enemies. 

(Clip the entire editorial, sign your name 
and address and mail it to the President. 
He deserves our support.) 


Hon, JOHN K. KENNEDY 
President of the United States, Executive 
Mansion, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: Like other patriotic 
Americans, I wholeheartedly support your 
decision to resume nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere. 

We know the majority of the American 
people is behind you in this critical period 
in the history of our great Nation. 

And, may we continue to ask God's guid- 
ance in whatever we do in our efforts to 
preserve the peace and stamp out atheistic 
communism. 


Writer Student Feels Freedom and Democ- 
racy First Practiced in Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing story from the Lowell Sun which 
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tells about the outstanding work being 
done by Mr. Hermes Tsandikos: 
WRITER-STUDENT FEELS FREEDOM AND DemMoc- 
RACY FIRST PRACTICED IN GREECE 
(By Marguerite Lyons) 

LOWELL.—A number of UNESCO features 
regularly published at United Nations will 
be available at the Lowell city library this 
month due to the efforts of Hermes Tsan- 
dikos, son of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Tsan- 
dikos of 95 Butterfield Street, back from 
Washington, D.C., where he was the guest of 
Aristide N. Pilavachi, counselor to the Am- 
bassador of Greece to the United States at 
the Royal Greek Embassy and of Miss Ann F. 
Jablonski of the Secretariat for UNESCO at 
the Department of State in the Capital. 

A graduate of the Hellenic-American 
School and Lowell High where he was a boy 
officer, Mr. Tsandikos attended Lowell State 
College, majoring in general education, and 
Lowell Technological Institute, where he 
studied social science. 

It is in the Public Relations Department 
that Mr. Tsandikos will serve UNESCO, a 
position closely allied with his work as an 
assistant technical writer at Raytheon, 
Andover, under the managership of Samuel 
E. Edwards, Jr. 

The talented Mr. Tsandikos is a member 
of Lowell GOYA, and officer of the Lowell 
Hellas Chapter of Ahepa, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Boston University Club, and a 
valuable asset to several Hellenic-American 
dramatic organizations. 

The trip to Washington which resulted in 
the means to create local student interest 
in UNESCO had as its primary object the 
gala Ahepa banquet honoring the 
of the United States, held at the Capital's 
most fashionable hotel. Here with an intro- 
duction from our Congressman, F. BRADFORD 
Monsr, Mr. Tsandikos was received by Con- 
gressman JOHN Brapemas, of Indiana, the 
first American-born Member of Congress of 
Hellenic descent. 

Speaking of his deep sense of duty and 
reverence for UNESCO, our subject said, “I 
deem it a great privilege and an honor to 
serve on a Voluntary basis in the wonderful 
corps that is the United Nations Educational 
Scientific Cultural Organization, seeking to 
contribute peace and security by promoting 

y among the nations through educa- 
tion, in order to further universal respect for 
Justice, for the rule of law and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms- which are 
affirmed for the people of the world, without 
distinction of race, sex, language or religion, 
by the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Intensely proud of his ancestral heritage, 
Mr, Tsandikos proclaims that Greece gave 
Politics to the world and is the birthplace 
of democracy, adding that we can learn the 
importance of the idea of freedom, that idea 
that free men should freely shape their own 
destinies first practiced in the Athens of the 
5th century. 

One of Mr. Tsandikos“ many ambitions is 
to attend the international symposium on 
“Basic Environmental Problems of Man in 
Space“ to be held in Paris from October 29 
to November 2 of this year. The event is 
being organized jointly by the International 
Astronautical Federation and the Interna- 
tional Academy of Astronautics with the co- 
Operation of UNESCO, the Atomic Energy 
Agency, and World Health Organization. 
“As we strive to see or to explain the practi- 
Cal aspects of space, let us not forget the 
broad perspective”, said Mr. Tsandikos, add- 
ing. “I can’t think of any place I'd rather 
be in the middle of the 20th century than 
right here in the United States, the land of 
the most liberty loving society that man has 
ever evolved.” 
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Another ambition, perhaps the one he 
hopes most to achieve, is to some day re- 
turn to Greece which he visited at length 
in 1956, this time as an ambassador of friend- 
ship and good will upon which reciprocal 
conciliation of interests and an exchange of 
good office essentially depend. 


Cast Your Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Lowell 
Sun, in its April 9, 1962, lead editorial 
did a magnificent job of telling its read- 
ers just why the withholding provision 
of the administration’s omnibus tax bill 
is ill advised and inequitable. The 196 
of us in the House who voted against 
this legislation when it was passed on 
March 29 now look to the Senate in the 
hope that the inequities described in the 
Sun article will be eliminated. 

Cast Your Vorx 

It is practically imperative that all citizens 
of Greater Lowell should contact Senators 
SALTONSTALL and SMITH, together with Con- 
gressman Morse, urging them to vote against 
the proposed Federal withholding tax on in- 
terest and dividends. The measure calls for 
an automatic deduction of 20 percent of in- 
terest and dividends, including interest on 
savings accounts, U.S. bonds, other bonds, 
and securities and all stock dividends. 

Many opposing arguments have been pre- 
pared by men who are expert in the field of 
taxes and finances and who believe that pas- 
sage of this bill would work a serious hard- 
ship upon many millions of American citi- 
zens. This group points out it would include 
withholding from nonprofit and charitable 
corporations as well as from those not mak- 
ing enough money to be subject to income 
tax, and also from minors and elderly people 
with small incomes—unless they file a spe- 
cial statement of exemption for each account 
or institution or stock. 

Elderly people and children will take the 
worst of the rap.“ Not that a youngster 
or a person of 90 with $10 in the bank will 
pay as much tax as someone with $10,000; 
but the effort of making out a formal appli- 
cation for refund or a special statement of 
exemption for each savings account and in- 
vestment can be quite a responsibility—and 
a nuisance. 

Millions of Americans, we believe, will neg- 
lect to file exemption statements or applica- 
tions for refund because they won't know 
about it or find it too much trouble. 

Someone would have to do the paperwork 
for children, the aged and sick people. 

Under the new bill, compound interest 
schedules would be upset—since funds could 
be tied up for as long as 15 months, instead 
of drawing compound interest during that 
period, There is now no provision for noti- 
fying any savings depositors, or owners of 
stocks and bonds, how much of their interest 
and dividends is being withheld for the 
Government. 

In view of these facts, we believe you will 
want to oppose the proposal for a Federal 
withholding tax on interest and dividends. 
If enacted, it will severely penalize many who 
are already hard pressed, So contact Wash- 
ington without delay. 
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Alabama Education TV Network Sets 
Pattern for the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most dynamic forces in education 
is coming about in the development and 
effective use of educational television. 
It is clear from the preliminary work 
being done in this field that the poten- 
tial for TV education is immense. 

It is with pride that I point out to 
my colleagues that the leadership in the 
development of television and its edu- 
cational potential is being done princi- 
pally in Alabama. With headquarters 
in Birmingham, the Alabama Educa- 
tional Television Network broadcasts, 
during 70 hours each week, academic 
courses approved by the State depart- 
ment of education. 

The following article which appeared 
in the Birmingham Magazine, published 
by the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, explains why people from all over 
the world come to Birmingham to learn 
about educational television. I think the 
Members of the House, and all who pe- 
ruse the Recorp, will find the article in- 
formative and stimulating. 

The article follows: 

ALABAMA EDUCATION TV NETWORK SETS 

PATTERN FOR THE WORLD 

They come to Birmingham, Ala., to learn 
about educational television, Educators 
and government officials have come from 
Burma, England, Italy, the Philippines, from 
20 of the 50 United States to discover how 
educational television (ETV) might be used 
in their parts of the world. 

They come to Alabama because the world’s 
first ETV network is established here. The 
network, which presently consists of three 
broadcast channels (2, 7, and 10) spreads 
across the State telecasting to 72 percent of 
Alabama's receivers. It soon will be joined 
by two more channels in Montgomery and 
Mobile. These additional transmitters will 
offer ETV programing to almost 100 per- 
cent of the State. The stations are intercon- 
nected by a State owned and operated micro- 
wave line of relay stations which also inter- 
connect three studios: one in Birmingham 
operated by the Jefferson County six public 
school systems, one each on the campuses 
of Auburn University and the University of 
Alabama. 

The system is administered and main- 
tained by a State agency, the Alabama 
Educational Television Commission which 
was established by the legislature less than 
1 year after the Federal Communications 
Commission set aside certain TV channels 
expressly for educational telecasting in 1952. 

The AETC is headed by Raymond Hurl- 
bert, whose offices are in Birmingham. Gen- 
eral Manager Hurlbert is a former teacher- 
principal, Alabama Educational Association 
president, and is a National Association of 
Educational Broadcaster’s Board member. 
He is also well known in the State as a Ro- 
tary International district governor. 

Five citizens are appointed by the Gover- 
nor, and if approved by the State senate, 
serve 10-year terms as the commissioners. 
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They answer to the Governor for the AETC 
administrative action. 

The network’s educational telecasting is 
kept academic by its program board which 
consists of the State department of educa- 

-tion superintendent, three State college 
presidents, and the Birmingham superin- 
tendent of schools, 

The network has increased its program 
day from a few hours per evening to a 70- 
hour week. This is one of the longest ETV 
broadcast days in the world. 

The Alabama Department of Education 
statistics list over 600 classrooms with ap- 
proximately 300,000 student viewers weekly 
following AET telecourses. Regularly sched- 
uled telecourses have been beamed to Ala- 
bama schools since September 1955. Both 
direct and enrichment telecourses are pro- 
duced for all grade levels. Selection of the 
courses is made by surveying interested edu- 
cators a year prior to the network schedul- 
ing. A weekly classroom-TV instructor cor- 
respondence exchange mutually posts the 
teaching team” for the student. 

Alabama students are learning through 
elaborate demonstrations performed by uni- 
versity professors and deans, who use visual 
aids and research devices unavailable to the 
average school. Here are a few examples: a 
native Parisan pronounces French words and 
phrases. Students in schools without pianos 
sing with a music teacher afforded only be- 
cause their classroom has a TV. Orchestra 
members play their specialized individual 
instruments. Film inserts revived high- 
lights in history or “tour the world” for 


geography. 

Besides aiding the student to learn, ETV 
assists the teacher. In a non-TV science 
situation, a handful of students must clus- 
ter around a laboratory counter to follow 
a demonstration. This instructor would 
have to repeat the same experiment approxi- 
mately 20 times to accommodate all stu- 
dents in one course. Where the class can 
remain in their seats and follow an enlarged 
view of the same intricate laboratory exam- 
ination, it is logical that the TV teacher can 
achieve a more vital, dynamic, and enthu- 
siastic approach after which the classroom 
teacher can spend extra time to lecture 
and to answer questions. It can also allot 
as much as 3 weeks additional time into 
other subject matter. 

The TV teacher takes an average of 3 
hours to prepare a half-hour lesson. On 
the air, this lesson can instruct 3,000, 22,000, 
or any number of students. At the time of 
presentation it can be videotaped and re- 
run in other time slots to adjust into stag- 
gered school schedules across the State. 
Afterschool refresher-training sessions deal- 
ing with the telecourses are available. These 
also find practical use in the orientation of 
new teachers. 

Because the telecourses are based on the 
State course of study, the Alabama Board of 
Education permits residents who have not 
finished thelr secondary level education to 
work toward a high school certificate by 
viewing at home and taking periodic exam- 
inations. 

Inmates of certain Alabama State correc- 
tional institutions are taking ETV classes 
with definite recognized educational benefits, 

The Increasing demand for adult educa- 
tion and the ense of learning by tuning to 
ETV is one reason the network continually 
is expanding its schedule. Mail response has 
been most encouraging toward increasing ef- 
forts for quality adult information program- 

College professors from Alabama's higher 
learning institutions contribute thelr lec- 
tures to the evening viewing adult. Scien- 
tists from research institutes and the George 
Marshall Space Center reveal what progress 
is being made in their respective fields, OM- 
cials from the Auburn University extension 
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service advise professional and hobby gar- 
deners on ways to gain the highest yield in 
vegetables or gain an abundance of flowers. 
Evening home economics programs give both 
housewives and career girls the latest on 
menus, clothing care, and budget home-care 
ideas. 

A precollege English telecourse presented 
by Auburn University each semester attempts 
to circumyent the compulsion of hundreds 
of enrolling college freshmen to take a non- 
credit English campus course. High school 
puplls who have been advised that they are 
weak in this subject can follow the special 
telecourse after school. College entrance ex- 
aminations completed by these students have 
proven the telecourse to have been effective. 

A heavy enrollment was registered for an 
evening series presented by the Birmingham 
Area ETV studio for commercial credit on 
beginning shorthand. 

A three-times-per week telecast literacy 
series is contributing to the reduction of U- 
literacy. 

State agencies use the ETV network to ex- 
plain their operations. The Department of 
Conservation has shown where and how 
best to hunt, fish, protect timberlands, wa- 
ter reservoirs; civil defense has alerted for 
radiation protection, fallout shelter construc- 
tion; the alcoholism commission has as- 
sisted families of alcoholics to better under- 
stand their relative’s problem. 

Both the National Broadcasting Co. Conti- 
nental Classroom Statistics and American 
Government and Columbia Broadcasting 
System- Resources Institute of Biol- 
ogy are contributing toward college credit 
telecourses. 

In the United States, more than 60 ETV 
stations have risen since the start of the 
Alabama network. Many of them have 
learned how to organize, produce programs 
and attract an audience through Alabama 
ETV pioneering. Through encouragement by 
the Alabama Educational Television Com- 
mission, several Alabama commercial TV 
cable systems have added ETV service for 
their home subscribers. This idea has been 
instituted today by several hundred com- 
mercial cable systems throughout the Na- 
tion. Alabama commercial TV stations were 
among the Nation's first to videotape ETV 
programing for their own rebroadcasting to 
give broader audience to the Alabama ETV 
studio’s efforts. 

Believing that progress Is the result of 
continual research, the Alabama Educational 
Television Commission steadily participates 
with hundreds of ETV studies and surveys. 
As a consequence, Alabama’s pioneering 
ETV projects are recorded in enough news- 
paper and magazine clipping scrapbooks and 
books to start a library. 

‘These writings have realized and benefited 
the Alabama Educational Television network 
more than by giving the State national at- 
tention; it has also stimulated an exchange 
of ideas between ETV stations internation- 
ally. 

ETV has expanded use on a worldwide 
basis. Nations which have ETV include 
Great Britain, France, India, and Japan. 
TV has been declared as one of the quickest 
methods to instruct Uliterates on a mass 
basis. This becomes important when it is 
noted that 45 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation is illiterate; 70 percent have no ac- 
cess to newspapers. Alabama's network has 
been working with the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters on an interna- 
tional effort to encourage ETV stations in 
those countries where vast numbers of the 
population are uneducated. 

Alabama residents can be proud that their 
State government was alert to TV's mass 
educational aid potential early. Fach State 
citizen is a shareholder in this world lead- 
ing operation. 


April 11 
The Indiana Port 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the sale 
of 2%4 million cubic yards of sand from 
the Bethlehem Steel property at Burns 
Ditch, Ind., on Lake Michigan signals 
the beginning of the construction of the 
Indiana deep-water port. By agree- 
ment with the contractor who will re- 
move the sand, it will be taken from the 
area of the harbor terminal and in re- 
moving the sand a channel will be 
formed which will eventually serve as the 
beginning of a slip between two piers of 
the completed harbor. 

It is estimated that the sale of the 
sand and the arrangements to remove it 
from the terminal area will result in 
savings of $1,750,000 in the eventual 
costs of the terminal facilities. Work 
on the removal will begin within a 
month. . 

The sand will be used to fill an area 
which will then be used in an expansion 
program for Northwestern University. 
Its shipment to the Greater Chicago 
area is consistent with a history cf ship- 
ments of sand from the Indiana Dunes 
area into Illinois dating back prior to 
the turn of the century. Indiana sand 
from this very area graces the beautiful 
Chicago beaches and has become an in- 
tegral part of the buildings, roads, and 
bridges of the city from its use in con- 
struction projects. 

Mr, Speaker, this transaction provides 
further evidence of the progress being 
made by the State of Indiana and its 
dynamic port commission to develop a 
deep-water public harbor for our State. 
Its development is essential to the future 
growth and prosperity of Indiana. 

There has been criticism of the trans- 
action from some who seek to deny 
Indiana her port in the name of con- 
servation, Let me explain that the sand 
removal program of this transaction 
will in no way affect any area of the 
Indiana shoreline which has not pre- 
viously felt the blade of the bulldozer 
in the interests of the development and 
construction of a Greater Chicago, The 
removal of sand from this specific area 
began more than 65 years ago and 
records indicate that shipments of sand 
from this area to Chicago was running 
at a rate of better than 300 rail cars per 
day before 1900. 

The natural beauty of this land was 
long ago sacrificed in the interests of n 
Greater Chicago. The sand continues to 
serve the recreational interests of the 
population of that metropolis on the 
Chicago beaches. 

The State of Indiana recognizes this 
loss and plans to develop a public harbor 
and industrial facility in the area. 
proposes to conserve additional land to 
the east which retain their natural 
beauty. I hope that progress will be 
made on enabling legislation on both 
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projects, that which would provide for 
the construction of the Indiana deep- 
water port and that which will create 
additional conservation areas of the 
Indiana Dunes. The projects are com- 


patible and complementary to each 


other. 

To provide further information on this 
move to begin construction on the Indi- 
ana deep-water port, I would like to in- 
sert in the Recor a statement made by 
the secretary-treasurer of the Indiana 
Port Commission, Mr. Clinton Green, 
and a letter from Bethlehem Steel Co., 
to the chairman of the Public Lands 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, in response 
to the request of that committee for 
comment on the transaction: 


STATEMENT BY CLINTON GREEN, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, INDIANA Port COMMISSION 


The Bethlehem Steel Co, has advised the 
Indiana Port Commission that they have 
consummated negotiations started several 
months ago and have now entered into a 
contract with the Missouri Valley Dredging 
Co. of Omaha, Nebr., and the Mary Construc- 
tion Co, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., operating as 
& joint venture, for the sale and removal of 
at least 24% million cubic yards of sand 
from the land holdings along the shore 
ot Lake Michigan in Porter County, Ind. 

This sand will be transported by barge 
Across the southern tip of Lake Michigan to 
Northwestern University at Evanston, III., 
North of Chicago, and used to fill an area 
which will then be used in the expansion 
Program of the university. 

The Indiana Port Commission is actively 
engaged in negotiating with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for the purchase of approximately 
260 acres of land owned by Bethlehem and 
lying within the designated boundaries of 
the Burns Waterway Terminal area. 

At the request of the Indiana Port Com- 
Mission, Bethlehem has agreed to require the 
dredging contractors to remove this sand 
from the Harbor Terminal area to a loca- 
tion designated by the port commission. 
The commission feels that this is the first 
Step toward the construction of the Burns 
Waterway Harbor inasmuch as the removal 
Of this sand is necessary to bring the exist- 
ing ground elevation down to that required 
for the eventual construction of a pier at 
this location. 

Sand removal will begin about May 1, 
1962. At the present time we understand 
that the contractor plans to dredge a chan- 
nel inland from the lake 1,000 feet long and 
100 feet wide and of sufficient depth to 
allow lake-going barges of 2,000-cubic-yard 
Capacity to enter the channel and be loaded 
With sand from an area extending 750 feet on 
elther side of the channel. The channel so 
constructed will eventually serve as a slip 
between two piers of the completed harbor. 

The removal of sand from this immediate 
area and shipment to Chicago continues 
a practice begun at least 65 years ago, but 
most of the sand removed has been shipped 

Tall instead of by barge. Records indi- 
Cate that as long ago as 1898 more than 300 
Fail cars of sand were shipped from this area 
to Chicago every 24 hours. 

To remove over 244 million cubic yards of 
Sand from the port aréa at no cost to the 
Port commission will result in an estimated 
Savings of $1,750,000 in the eventual total 
Cost of the terminal facilities, 

; It is anticipated that other contracts 
or removal of additional quantities of sand 

be negotiated as soon as the dredging 
Contractors have established the facilities 
2 for this type of operation. Ulti- 
Mate Savings in the total cost of the com- 
Pleted harbor terminal facilities are ex- 
bected to be substantial. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1962. 
Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Public Lands Subcommittee, Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Afairs Commit- 
tee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BIBLE: In response to your 
request that we comment formally with re- 
spect to the article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post, Saturday, March 31, 1962, 
headed “Senator DoveLas Deplores the De- 
struction of Indiana Dunes” we are herewith 
submitting certain factual information 
which we must confess has been put together 
rather hastily. Nevertheless, it is reasonably 
accurate. 

As background it should be understood 
that the sale of sand from the Bethlehem 
property located in Porter County, Ind., is 
not a new development. Sand has been re- 
moved from the general area, that is, Mid- 
west Steel-Public Harbor-Bethlehem Steel, 
for the past 50 to 60 years. Two different 
companies were remoying sand from the 
Bethlehem tract when Bethlehem Steel Co. 
acquired the property in 1956. About 2 years 
ago these two operations were terminated, 
Bethlehem having canceled the two sand 
removal agreements for reasons in no way 
related to the dunes controversy. About 6 
months ago we suggested to one of these 
two companies that it might like to get back 
into the sand business on our property, but 
to date nothing definite has developed along 
these lines. 

Several months ago Missouri Valley 
Dredging Co. approached us with an offer 
to purchase 2 to 3 million yards of sand 
needed for the Northwestern University lake- 
fill contract upon which Missouri Valley in- 
tended to bid. We told Missouri Valley that 
they could buy the sand from ys; that we 
would protect them as to quantity and price, 
and, also, that we would have to extend the 
same terms to any other contractor who 
might approach us who was bidding on the 
Northwestern University job. No other con- 
tractor did approach us, and we understand 
that the other contractors based their bids 
on fill material either to be dredged out of 
Lake Michigan or obtained from the slag 
banks of steel mills in the South Chicago- 
Gary area. In due course Missouri Valley 
was awarded the Northwestern University 
contract, and our sand agreement with Mis- 
souri Valley became a firm commitment. 
We have been told, but do not have substan- 
tiating figures, that Missouri's lower fill cost 
was one of the determining factors in its low 
bid for the Northwestern University contract. 
Bethlehem has signed the formal contract 
covering the sale of the sand; actually the 
document was signed by the Farmers State 
Bank of Valparaiso, Ind., which holds title 
to the property as our trustee, and the doc- 
ument either has been or is in the process of 
being signed by a joint venture consisting of 
Missouri Valley Dredging Co. and Mary Con- 
struction Co. 

The contractors would prefer to take the 
sand from the center of the Bethlehem prop- 
erty and have told us that their cost would 
be lower, but we have insisted that they take 
the bulk of it from the proposed Burns Wa- 
terway Harbor site. They expect to dredge 
a 100-foot-wide channel approximately 100 
feet inland ffom the lakeshore. Barges will 
be floated in the channel, loaded with about 
2,000 yards of sand each by a belt conveyor 
system, and then towed across Lake Michi- 
gan to the Northwestern University lake-fill 
site. 

The channel will be at the approximate 
location of one of the slips of the proposed 
public harbor. Work will start about May 1, 
1962, and continue through two summer 
seasons: our contract with the contractors 
expires on March 31, 1964. 

Since the time that our agreement with 
Missourl Valley became a firm commitment 
we have consulted and cooperated with Gov- 
ernor Welsh's office and the Indiana Port 
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Commission. They have told us this sand 
agreement will save the State approximately 
$1.7 million against the cost of the public 
harbor. This is their figure and we assume 
it is based on the fact that there are several 
million yards of excess sand in the harbor 
site and the Army Engineers estimate that 
it will cost 70 cents per yard to dispose of 
excess sand. 

From our knowledge of where and how 
the contractors expect to extract the sand, 
we estimate that sand will be removed from 
an area of from 50 to 75 acres. 

It should be recognized that this sand 
contract is a legal commercial transaction 
involving privately owned property in an 
area zoned for heavy industry. We have 
felt that this is a most fortunate contract— 
Bethlehem will receive a modest royalty for 
the sand sold, the State of Indiana will 
benefit substantially, the contractors will be 
rewarded for their ingenuity and imagina- 
tion, and Northwestern University will ex- 
pand its campus at a lower cost. 

As a matter of additional information, we 
are attaching hereto a copy of news release 
prepared by the Indiana Port Commission 
which was made available to the news media 
at 4 p.m, Friday, March 30, 1962. 

We are pleased to submit the above infor- 
mation and hope that it will serve the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 

Very truly yours, 
R. F. Water, 
Manager. 


The Art, Science, and Humanities of 
Accident Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to your attention and to that of our 
colleagues a continuation of the address 
of Vice Adm. Edward C. Holden, Jr., 
U.S. Navy, retired, entitled “The Art, 
Science, and Humanities of Accident 
Prevention“: 


Again and again, the question is asked 
“Why was intelligent and constructive lead- 
ership for safety so lacking in industry?” 
It remains unanswered to a considerable 
degree, With the advent of joint manage- 
ment-labor safety systems for the conserva- 
tion of resources, human and financial com- 
bined, it is hoped that improvements are 
in order. 

Although the past is prologue, neverthe- 
less important lessons should be learned by 
experience. For several years prior to World 
War II. I worked with Mr. Byron Pickard, 
manager of the accident prevention bureau 
of the Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion to formulate minimum safety stand- 
ards for the maritime industries—steve- 
doring and ship operations. We presented 
these projects to the marine section, national 
council, where they were enthusiastically 
received. However, after many meetings, we 
found it was impossible to get approval by 
management. The reason was obvious. 
Management, particularly at the decision 
making second and third levels, thought it 
inappropriate to subject itself to any stand- 
ards or codes for safety. Thus roadblocks 
to safety progress were imposed by those 
people seeking to maintain the status quo, 
or who were unwilling to accept leadership 
and responsibility for safety action. We 
found it impossible to breach negative minds. 
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However, if you will again pardon the 
use of the personal I—knowing of 
the high and severity 


increasing 
of accidents in the stevedoring industry, and 
again in the hope that free enterprise would 
solve its own safety problems, I engineered 
another approach. Through the splendid 
auspices of The Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, a stevedoring safety code 
‘was compiled and adopted. Three thousand 
booklets were printed and distributed. 
Copies were sent to other ports throughout 
the Nation with the plea that each port act 
in uniformity with the New York code, or 
modify same if required to meet local con- 
ditions. Within a period of 1 year the entire 
project collapsed due to noncooperation on 
the part of employees-management. It be- 
came an incomprehensible situation based 
on the record. 

We all know that the accident situation 
became progressively worse through the 
years finally resulting in the Congress of the 
United States enacting Public Law 85-742, on 
August 23, 1958, amending section 41 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, so as to provide a system of 
safety rules, regulations, and safety inspec- 
tion and training, and for other purposes, 
to be administered by the US. Department 
of Labor. 

Senator Kennedy, later to become the 
President of the United States, took the 
floor of the Senate to fight for this series of 
amendments. Congressman ZELENKO spon- 
sored the companion bill in the House and 
likewise fought for its enactment. Their 
combined efforts met with success. The U.S. 
Department of Labor has achieved the co- 
operation of labor and management in estab- 
lishing practical safety standards for long- 
shoring and ship repairing industries. 

It should be noted that every time a mil- 
lion man-hours were worked, in the long- 
shoring industry there were 132 accidents. 
In the ship repair, the figures disclosed that 
for every million man-hours worked, 39 men 
were golng to be either killed or maimed. 

In comparison, for the manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whole, the average frequency 
Tate was less than 11. 

For 20 years, all of us have listened to 
speeches on the subject, but no voluntary 
action for safety resulted. In fact, speeches 
by self-appointed emibryo experts have been 
Killing the safety movement because so often 
Upservice only was being given, not con- 
structive action. The Maritime Safety 
Foundation seeks to correct organizational 
ills and forces which mitigate against con- 
structive action. Positive action is needed, 
not negative. We are trying to do something 
realistic in this area as you will note. 

We are endeavoring to promote industrial 
public and human relations for safety from 
the bottom of the totem pole to the top 
level and thereby achieve a transformation 
of management-employee relations for the 
benefit of all concerned, It embraces all 
elements for creating a better understand- 
ing of all people in management and in the 
labor work force for safety. It is a common 
cause. 

Thus we come to the heart of the matter. 
We must develop a better understanding of 
human forces which motivate people. We 
must encourage their participation in safety 
programs. The development of human dig- 
nity and the recognition of human values 
are of the utmost importance. Unified 
management-labor safety programs furnish 
a means to achieve a total-safety concept. 
There is no room for safety delinquents. 

Furthermore, we would like to be instru- 
mental in having safety taken off the man- 
agement-labor bargaining table and become 
a voluntary action, provided both parties will 
exercise good faith. We are confident that 
this can be done in the right manner, 

We can see the dawn of a new era for safe- 
ty accomplishment in the maritime indus- 
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tries, as well as in all industries throughout 
the land. For today, instead of entrepre- 
neurs throwing workers on the scrapheaps of 
their purposes, as they did in the paleotech- 
nic era, we see a sharp rise among them of 
recognition that adjustment of the interests 
of both employers and employees requires 
cooperation in these matters which we deem 
to fall within the scope of maritime safety. 
In brief, in the neotechnic era we hear 
much of management's responsibility and 
much of mutual cooperation, and these 
thoughts and actions which stem from them 
are the prime steps in further modification 
of our social codes concerning the mutual 
welfare of management and workers for the 
well-being of all members of society in which 
we live and work. 
THE ACCIDENT DISEASE—CORRECTIVE MEASURES 
FOR THE UNNECESSARY MORTALITY IN BUSINESS 
Based on the appalling record of accidents 
in the maritime industries since 1947, it is 
readily apparent that the accident disease is 
so rampant as to become almost incurable. 
We know that accidents in a large measure 
can be prevented. We also know that pre- 
ventive medicine can be used to help cure 
the accident disease. 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF 
SAPETY 


1. Development of new, modern, progres- 
sive management policies and safety pro- 


grams. 

2. Analysis of the present management set- 
up with an eye to improvement, 

3. Install research, education, training, and 
development techniques. 

4. Ascertain the psychological facts of your 
business, operationally. 

5. Analyze the personality traits of your 
executives, managers, and supervisory per- 
sonnel, 

6. Reevaluate experience factors. 

Re No. 1: Install new safety policies and 
plans of action including joint management- 
labor systems as proposed by the Maritime 
Safety Foundation. 

Re No. 2: Some companies grow in a series 
of disruptions, periodically upsetting person- 
nel and the existing organizations. An an- 
alysis will reveal deficiencies and 
Measures of improvement. Analytics is also 
a speciality of Maritime Safety Foundation. 

Re No. 3: How much time and money is 
presently spent for safety research, educa- 
tion, training, and development? What are 
the plans, if any, for the future? Start from 
this point. Then ascertain, does the organ- 
ization know where it is going? Unfortun- 
ately, there are too many practical business- 
men who still look down their noses, in 1962, 
at safety, research, education, training, sta- 
tistics, and planning as a lot of expensive, 
theoretical, and impractical folderol. The 
Maritime Safety Foundation can help you 
chart a safe course of action. 

Re No. 4: The Maritime Safety Foundation 
can demonstrate to you how to achieve the 
real worth of business-labor in an honest 
cooperative effort for safety improvement. 
In this connection, it is recognized that the 
task of management is essentially the task 
of welding together and maximizing the en- 
thusiasm and the zeal of a group of individ- 
uals. The measure for success at this task 
cannot be stated In a current balance sheet 
or profit and loss statement, The psycho- 
logical facts of your business operationally, 
are of supreme importance, yet much neg- 
lected or undeveloped. 

Re No. 5: What particular personality trait 
is lacking in the man or business that keeps 
on repeating last year’s mistakes and ex- 
perience? 

There can be deep, underlying reasons 
for mistakes. However, they can be ascer- 
tained and corrective measures taken. On 
the other hand, experience is a much over- 
rated asset. Experience is not worth much 
if it is not Kept current by thoroughgoing 
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analysis of today’s problems; they may differ 
from the similar problems on which experi- 
ence was acquired. 

Coleridge has said that experience is like 
the stern lights on a ship; it lumimnates only 
the past. Experience must be up-dated if it 
is to be continuing worth while. 

Therefore, neither man nor business should 
be content to do as it did last year, and to 
cross bridges only when they come to them. 
Improvement is in order, particularly in the 
field of accident prevention. It is to be rec- 
ognized that there will remain some resist- 
ance factors. Nevertheless, the interest and 
enthusiasm of people can be stimulated by 
setting for them concrete goals which they 
can understand and against which they can 
measure progress. 

Re No. 6: In reevaluating experience fac- 
tors, it may be illuminating if you ask the 
question: “Why are our insurance costs so 
high?” (Compensation, hull, P. & I., etc.) 
An honest explanation will reveal that your 
accident record is bad. All insurance rates 
are based on your “experience record.” You 
will then know that management techniques 
for improvement are in order and that 
changes in company policies for safety are 
necessary. That is where the Maritime Safety 
Foundation can help you. 

Summarizing, the secret of economic vital- 
ity is the willingness of companies whatever 
their size, to cooperate and share knowledge 
in solving common problems. This is not a 
surrender of the so-called prerogatives of 
management. It is Just good, plain business 
common sense. 

It should be emphasized and reemphasized 
that complete participation in safety pro- 
grams results in putting the whole man on 
the job—emotional, mental, and physical. 
It is a practical application of psychology to 
good business practice. There are four re- 
lated principles: e 

1. Establishment and maintenance of two- 
way communication among employees and 
management by means of joint labor-man- 
agement safety committees, programs and 
meetings. 

2. The psychological intensification of feel- 
ings of personal involvement for better and 
safer operations hereby protecting human 
life and property values. 

3. The fostering of a healthy environment 
inducing self-development efforts for im- 
provement. 

4. The creation of company training pro- 
grams for advanced executive and supervisory 
personnel, ashore and afioat. 

It should be obvious that none of the above 
mentioned objectives can be achieved with- 
out strong leadership by the President and a 
periodic followthrough in order to make 
certain that there has been no backing and 
filling on the safety program anywhere down 
the line. 

There is much about leadership that has 
been written and forgotten. In the world 
of reality, there is much about leadership 
that eludes detection in the same way that 
nobody can cxplain the gift of the genuine 
artist. Intelligent leadership utilizes the 
general rules of applied science, for example: 

1. Consideration of human relations as- 
pects of the busincss with its tone of mutual 
respect, trust, warmth between the leader 
and employees. In this area come the 
formation of jolnt management-labor safety 
committees. It embraces a study and recog- 
nition of the good purposes and objectives of 
maritime labor organizations for accident 
prevention. 

2. Getting the job done in the right man- 
ner coupled with the removal of all resistance 
factors, 

3. Review and applies the significant find- 
ings and studies of social scientists; analyzes 
scientific factors that control the process of 
communicating to the other executives, su- 

force, and to the workers. 

4. Finds out what goes on in the various 
echelons of his organization; ascertaining 
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why communications often breaks down be- 

cause of poor listening; discusses steps for 

improving aural skills. 

5, Let management attempt to bring about 
the self-realized man rather than the arti- 
ficially developed man, and so avoid the wel- 
fare state were all emotions are synthesized 
and standardized, 

6. Forces management action for improve- 
ment of the organization for the attainment 
of better results. This includes the problem 
of management attitudes as causes of em- 
ployee dissatisfaction and remedial courses 
of action. 

All of which points up to the fact that 
accident prevention is approximately 97 per- 
cent a “human problem" in all areas of 
management. 

The Maritime Safety Foundation is a 
leader for progress through research and ad- 
vanced thinkmanship in its analytical abil- 
ity to assist industry in solving its basic 
problems. 

CASE HISTORY—THE PROBLEMS OF A MANAGE- 
RIAL-SAFETY ANALYST—THE NEED FOR ANA- 
LYTICAL SURVEYS 
A management engineering firm of na- 

tional reputation throughout industry in a 

recent analysis of executives in a blue-chip 

corporation where the profit curve had been 
going downhill, found among its most 
noticeable weaknesses: lack of overall organ- 
izational job knowledge and policies, inter- 
departmental closed doors, closed minds, and 
friction, lack of initiative, poor safety pro- 
grams, poor communications, poor human 
relations, poor labor relations, improper 
delegation of duties, lack of up-to-date or- 
ganizational planning, no training programs, 
and failure to adopt new ideas for improve- 
ment. In brief, there were no clear cut 
policies, hence no unity of thought and ac- 
tion, hence disruption, confusion, and losses. 

A number of the executives also were found 

to be inconsiderate of subordinates, unimag- 

inative and lax in developing well qualified 
subordinates, whereby the chain of com- 
mand was weak. 


The Honorable Lester Holtzman 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great sense of pride that I join 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives in paying tribute to an esteemed 
former colleague, the Honorable Lester 
Holtzman, of New York, who has re- 
cently advanced to the position of a 
justice in the supreme court of the State 
of New York. 

.All who know Lester Holtzman hold 
him in great esteem and high affection. 
It was a great pleasure and privilege to 
have known Lester, both as a colleague 
in the House and as a personal friend. 
Much has been said by my colleagues 
in recounting Lester Holtzman’s out- 
Standing record of achievement as a 
Member of the House from 1952 to 1961. 
Much more can be said about his ac- 
complishments, but it is difficult to cap- 
ture in words the essence of his warm 
Personality and humanitarian spirit. 
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The keen wit and light touch of Lester 
Holtzman will be missed by all who had 
the honor of knowing him. Through his 
humor, we gained new insights, new per- 
spectives, not possible from any other 
source. 


Surplus Food: Our Big Victory, 
Big Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President the Huron, S. Dak., Daily 
Plainsman recently carried an editorial 
entitled “Surplus Food: Our Big Vic- 
tory, Big Problem,” which deserves to 
be read by every Member of the Con- 
gress, the administration and the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I say this because Editor Robert Lusk 
has hit on some key issues involved in 
the administration's farm proposal be- 
fore Congress. 

Mr. Lusk writes: 

The Kennedy-Freeman bill, provided the 
Congress rejects it as it should, can do good. 
It can serve as a warning that a city- 
oriented administration has short patience 
with the farm problem and is capable of 
drastic action in that highly important and 
complicated field. This warning should be 
heeded and should trigger a competition of 
ideas in a still free society which could well 
lead to much better answers than have been 
offered. 


Mr. Lusk continues: 

Nor should this ferment be limited to the 
farmers, for the problem has ramifications 
of concern to all, not excluding a concern 
among city folk for the continuance of 
abundance and reasonable costs at the 
supermarkets, 


The Plainsman editor who began his 
editorial with these words: 

America’s greatest victory in the cold war, 
without question, has been the utter rout- 
ing of the enemy in the battle of food— 


Concludes: 

The men and women who have given 
America its greatest victory in the cold war 
are not only capable of thinking through 
their problem, but are entitled, in a de- 
mocracy, to the time to do it, The Con- 
gress should grant them that time, and that 


opportunity, 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this very iateresting, thought-provoking 
and compelling editorial which appeared 
in the Huron, S. Dak., Plainsman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURPLUS Foon: Our BIG VICTORY, Bic PROBLEM 

America’s greatest victory in the cold war, 
without question, has been the utter routing 
of the enemy in the battle of food. 

America was thrilled by the successful 
orbiting of Astronaut John H. Glenn, Jr., but 
Americans are not quite sure whether this 
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put us just behind, even, or ahead of, the 
Communists in the battle of space. 

Nor is it clear just how America stands 
in southeast Asia. Apparently we have 
slipped badly in Laos, but still have a chance 
in South Vietnam to oust the enemy. In 
Cuba we have done nothing to recover our 
prestige which took a terrible beating at the 
Bay of Pigs. 

But there is no question about who has 
won the battle of food, It is America. 

Today, as spring moves north toward Rus- 
sia, Khrushchey is out in the field seeking 
to rally his troops for a new attack upon 
nature. This spring he is urging that more 
and more acres be planted to crops, more 
and more grasslands be plowed up, despite 
the expressed concern of foreign agricultural 
experts that this maneuver may lead to 
another farm disaster in the Soviet Union. 
In Red China starvation continues despite 
the importation of 40 million bushels of 
wheat from Canada, In East Germany the 
government last week issued special “ersatz 
menus” telling how to serve substitutes for 
potatoes. 

Back in America where 12 percent of the 
population provides the rest with a super- 
aburidance of food, the situation is surpris- 
ingly and strangely different. In Red China 
the farmers are dragooned into communes, in 
East Germany into collectives. In Russia 
Khrushchev castigates the 50 percent of the 
Soviet population that fails to provide 
enough food for the rest; but in America, 
a city-oriented Kennedy administration sud- 
denly tells the farmers in effect that it is 
sick and tired of their repeated victories in 
the food war, and that it will give them two 
choices: Either they will sharply curtail their 
efforts—permanently—or Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman will be authorized to smash 
them financially. The new farm bill now 
being studied by the Agricultural Committee 
of the U.S. Senate, offers this alternative: 
Either the farmers vote by 2 to 1 to ac- 
cept the administration's drastic new farm 
proposals, or all price supports will be re- 
moved and surplus crops will be thrown onto 
the market. 

Thus is the American farmer rewarded 
for having achieved America's outstanding 
victory in the cold war against communism, 


BUT IS IT “SURPLUS”? 


In the Communist world there are short- 
ages of food; in America we are told we have 
surpluses. 

It is easy to understand what a food short- 
age is. The world has had catastrophic ex- 
periences with them for centuries. They 
bring with them hunger and starvation. Mil- 
lions upon millions of people throught his- 
tory have died from starvation. Peoples and 
nations have been weakened by malnutri- 
tion. Nor are the effects of food shortages 
limited to past history, Malnutrition is en- 
demic in many parts of the world, a com- 
monplace in many lands. In the Communist 
world starvation is a major current problem. 
And the power to make war successfully is 
historically denied those nations lacking an 
abundance of food. 

Food surpluses are new to this world; are 
not so readily understood; are not so easy 
to define. 


The Kennedy-Freeman farm bill fs a dras- 
tic attack on the problem of food surpluses 
in America. And the bins and warehouses 
throughout the Nation bursting with the 
stored products of agriculture would seem to 
provide proof positive that there exist tre- 
mendous surpluses, 

Furthermore, says the Government, should 
the cropped land of the United States be 
reduced by 68 million’acres, 17 million by 
city expansion, and 61 million by cropland 
reduction, and the population grow from 180 
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million to 260 million by 1980 there would 
still be an abundance of food in America. 
The reason given is that despite reduced 
acreages and increased population, produc- 
tion per acre is increasing so fast that total 
food grown will keep pace with increased 
consumption. 

The framers of the bill did not look beyond 
1980. They did not look to the year 2000 
when, according to the University of Chica- 
go’s Population Research Center, the people 
of the United States will number 385 million, 
nor to the year 2050, which many now being 
born will see, when the population will be 
1 billion. 

Furthermore, America is not a world unto 
itself. It is a part of this earth, and there 
are today millions upon millions of hungry 
people on this earth. Although the pro- 
posed inflexible farm legislation envisions a 
10 percent increase in our export of food, 
William Vogt, famed ecologist, forecast as 
late as January of this year that the world's 
population would go from 3 billion to 4 
billion by 1980. And the increase in world 
population after that would be even more 
fantastic. 

When it is considered that our so-called 
surpluses at the most amount to omiy 10 
million tons a year, and that the world will 
need 200 million tons a year more food in 
1980 than it does today, it may well be that 
instead of a surplus, we have a shortage. 

Most assuredly we have a shortage if one 
considers the mouths that are hungry in the 
various parts of the world today. And if 
the administration would like to know 
whether the world thinks we have an un- 
usable surplus, instead of a shortage, let it 
suggest that what it regards as bothersome, 
worthless surplus be burned. If it would 
like to hear from world opinion, let it sug- 
gest that. 

Yet the idling of acres in the long run 
amounts to virtually the same thing. It is 
still in effect “killing little pigs.” 

But if there are hungary, starving people 
in the world and therefore no surplus, how 
come the bins in America are filled to over- 
flowing? 

WHERE IS THE FAILURE? 

What is wrong? What is wrong when 
surplus foods pile up in America at the same 
time that starvation prevails in many other 
parts of the world? Where is the failure? 
It is obviously not a failure on the part of 
the American farmer. His task has been to 
produce, and he has done a magnificient 
job under the rules laid down by three suc- 
cessive national administrations. Nor has 
he, as some would believe, gotten rich at it. 

The failure is that of distribution, of get- 
ting the abundance from “have” nations 
to the undernourished of the “have-nots” in 
some orderly and acceptable fashion, This 
is a job for the Government, not the farmer, 
The failure, then, is that of Government, not 
the agricultural community. 


FAO HAD GOOD IDEA 


Efforts to solve the problem of getting food 
from the few nations raising an abundance to 
those without enough have been going on 
for about 20 years, since the organization of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, an 
international agency aimed at the estab- 
lishment of freedom from want throughout 
the world. Attempts to get the have nations 
and the have-nots together in agreement 
have not been too promising, yet there have 
been a few break-throughs. 

In 1960 the FAO launched a worldwide 
freedom-from-hunger campaign. The goal 
was an end, once and for all, to malnutrition 
and hunger. 

FAO's officers were too realistic to believe 
that, in the 5 years the campaign was sched- 
uled to last, this goal would be achieved, 
Binay Ranjan Sen, the Indian diplomat who 
is presently FAO's director-general, knows 
his adversary at first hand: He was Famine 
Commissioner in Bengal in 1942, when 1 mil- 
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lion persons starved to death. What FAO's 
officers hoped to accomplish during their 
campaign was to confront us all, high and 
low, with the intolerable questions: Why 
must any starve, when our collective wealth 
is so encompassing? Why must so many go 
hungry, while a few feast? 

The nations were agreed about the free- 
dom from hunger campaign. They endorsed 
it unanimously in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. They invited FAO to 
figure out how to move the mountains of 
food, and how to distribute them where 
they were most needed. Six nations, includ- 
ing Canada and the United States, sponsored 
the resolution, which won unanimous sup- 
port. It remains to be seen what action will 
be taken. But if FAO could at last resolve 
the paradox of surplus amid scarcity, it 
would have solved a major problem of the 
modern world, and one of far vaster impli- 
cations than that of merely resolving the 
excess production of the American farms. 
For this disparity between the haves and 
the have-nots Is bound to become an increas- 
ing cause of friction among nations. 

The solution to this modern-world para- 
dox is no easy one. If it were, it would be 
no problem. But a nation that is willing to 
gamble $20 billion to place a man on the 
moon, should find a way to solve this impor- 
tant earth problem. 

Instead, America proposes legislation which 
would rule out the possibility of a solution 
in advance. America, the only Nation to 
withdraw land from crop production, pro- 
poses to withdraw much more land. Having 
given lip service to the freedom from hunger 
campaign, America in fact tells the starving 
of the world to go ahead and starve. For 
such an attitude and act it would seem 
inevitable that there would come a day of 
reckoning. 

IS WHEAT THE VILLAIN? 


When agricultural surpluses are men- 
tioned, the first product to come to mind is 
wheat. According to the Government, there 
is a huge surplus of wheat. But is there, 
even by Government standards? The 
answer is yes and no. 

The reason for that answer is that there 
are a number of different kinds of wheat. 
Simplifying, there is Hard Red wheat, and 
there is Hard Red Winter wheat. Last year 
wheat growers of the spring varieties har- 
vested a total production of 109 million 
bushels. (There was a drought in the Spring 
wheat area, but drought is not uncommon 
in this area.) Domestic use of this Spring 
wheat is reported to be 139 million bushels. 
It was necessary to draw about 30 percent 
of our domestic needs from reserve sup- 
plies. An additional 45 million bushels is 
expected to move into export, most of which 
will be sold for dollars, making it necessary 
to draw still more from reserve supplies. 
Thus, production: 109 million bushels; con- 
sumption; 184 million bushels. Therefore 
there was no surplus, but a deficit. 

The Department of Agriculture figures 
show that 75 percent of our Hard Red Spring 
wheat production is consumed domestically. 
Similar percentages prevail for Soft Red 
Winter wheat and Durum, But White wheat 
and Hard Red Winter wheat show a domestic 
use of only around 30 percent. In the 5 
years, 1957-61, the United States exported 
1,670 million bushels of Hard Red Winter 
wheat. During the same period carryover 
stocks of Hard Red Winter wheat increased 
from 613 million bushels to 1,127 million 
bushels. There were no significant changes 
in stocks of other classes of wheat. 

Thus it will be seen that, if there is a 
surplus, it is of Hard Red Winter wheat, and 
not of Hard Red Spring and other varieties of 
wheat. 

In other words, Hard Red Winter wheat is 
the “bad guy“ in the surplus drama, and 
Hard Red Spring wheat is the “good guy.” 

These statistics have prompted Ameri- 
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can millers who know their wheat to sug- 
gest that the acreage of Spring wheat 
should be doubled and the acreage of Winter 
wheat cut in half. a 

The Kennedy-Freeman bill does not do 
this by any means, but it does appear to 
make a timid approach to the problem by 
drawing a distinction in marketing alloca- 
tions among “domestic wheat,“ export 
wheat,” and ‘‘feed wheat.” This would be 
to the good, except that officials explaining 
the proposal say that there would be no 
differentiation among wheat varieties. 


DAKOTAS AREN'T GUILTY 


Uninformed people from afar, concerned 
by costs of storage, have looked at the 
Dakotas and suggested that all farming in 
the two States be abandoned and that the 
entire area be turned into a gigantic hunt- 
ing ground, 

This, of course, is an absurd statement. 
Not only does it fail to take into considera- 
tion a myriad of facts, among which might 
be included the problems of the people who 
live in the Dakotas, but it falls to take into 
consideration the facts concerning alleged 
surpluses. 

The facts of the matter are that the Da- 
kotas are not the offenders in the Govern- 
ment's surplus crime. Although there is 
quite a bit of Hard Red Winter wheat 
grown in southern South Dakota, the Dako- 
tas are largely what they have been called, 
the Nation’s breadbasket.“ where the Hard 
Red Spring wheat is grown. And Hard Red 
Spring wheat is not in surplus. 

The Dakotas, particularly South Dakota, 
also produce livestock, and that is not in 
surplus. 

The surplus winter wheat comes largely 
from Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
This is the “bad guy” wheat which is caus- 
ing all the trouble. 

And yet the Dakotas have been, and would 
be much more so under the proposed bill, 
penalized by the indiscriminate elimination 
of cropland from production. For the Ken- 
nedy-Freeman bill not only would greatly 
increase land retirement, but it would limit 
agricultural growth through penalties. There 
would be heavy fines for feed grain planting 
beyond limits, despite the fact that livestock 
is not In surplus. No expansion could be 
contemplated in dairying, no young person 
permitted to go into it except by buying 
rights from existing dairymen. 

Beadle County has approximately 487,430 
acres of cropland, Already under soil bank 
contract for 1962 and longer are 87,538 acres 
or 19.2 percent. In addition, 20,088 acres are 
out of production under the 1961 crop year 
diversion. Thus 22.08 percent of Beadle 
County's cropland is out of production at 
the present time. 

To be sure, much of the payment for this 
withdrawal of land circulates within the 
county. On the other hand, when whole 
farms can be put into soll bank, much of 
this Government money goes to California, 
which is already living. in part, off the 
Federal taxes paid in Beadle County. 

Just how much more land can Beadle 
County afford to take out of production? 
There is vague talk in the bill of compensa- 
tion for economic losses resulting from land 
retirement, but no one has even suggested 
how doctors, lawyers, businessmen, and tax- 
ing units are to be paid for loss of business. 

Furthermore, Beadle County is not even 
guilty of contributing to the surplus prob- 
lem. It doesn’t raise the “bad” wheat, and 
it uses all it can raise and more of feed 
grains for livestock production which is not 
in surplus. 

And yet the proposed farm bill has no 
provision for limiting the amount of land 
that may be retired in a given area. Nor 
has any previous farm legislation, Only 10.7 
percent of South Dakota’s cropland is in 
soil bank, as against 19.2 percent of Beadle 
County's. 
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The new farm legislation proposes a num- 
ber of possible uses for retired acreages, 
principally having to do with recreation. 
But with a static population, South Dakota 
would have little use for additional recrea- 
tion areas, particularly with vast new ones 
already opening up with the development of 
the Missouri River. 

Certainly, of more recreation areas are 
needed, they should result from a positive 
program arising from local demand, and not 
as a byproduct of an altogether different 
Problem. In this connection, the ivory 
tower suggestion that 10-mile-wide “green 
belts" be established around major cities 
is apt to Me around unused for a long spell 
before any city asks that one be established. 
Very few cities are likely to move to divorce 
themselves by a 10-mile “no man’s land” 
from their customers. 

PEOPLE, NOT STATISTICS 

Those in the tvory towers, who suddenly 
from on high confront the farmers of Amer- 
ica with a Communist-type-or-else ballot, 
should be reminded that they are dealing 
not just with figures, statistics, totals, and 
averages, but with people, intelligent peo- 
ple, people with feelings, with hopes and 
aspirations, people who are capable, given 
an opportunity, of contributing more to the 
solutions of their own problems than a heav- 
ily welghted yes or no. 

These people are not peasants nor are they 
scoundrels. These farmers who have won 
America’s greatest victory over communism, 
are entitled to an opportunity to be heard, 
of time to study the problems that confront 
them, of working out happier answers than 
have been handed them abruptly from above. 

A generation or more ago there was a 
great ferment of ideas among the farmers of 
America. The original farm legislation re- 
sulted from this ferment. The ideas came 
from the grassroots; they were not handed 
down from Washington. 

There is evidence, like the cloud on the 
horizon no bigger than your fist, that the 
farmers are beginning a job of rethinking. 
These men who are accustomed to solving 
problems alone know that there are more 
Ways than one to skin a cat. 

They are beginning to glance toward 


Canada where without withdrawing an acre 


of land, without any public money, the sur- 
plus of wheat has been eliminated through 
orderly marketing. (To be sure, a drought 
last’ year gave an assist of a reduction of 
250 million bushels of production.) 

Farmers are listening intently to repre- 
sentatives of the new National Farm Or- 
ganization which would forget the Govern- 
ment and band the farmers together like 
& union, cornering the food market, a sort 
Of Farm Holiday Association in reverse. 

Along this line, it is even being suggested 
that there be a summit meeting of the Gov- 
ernors of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Montana, where they grow 
the wheat and crops not in surplus, to devise 
some control of crops in strong demand. 

The Congress that will ultimately write 
the laws governing agriculture should see 
that the farmers are given time to work out 
answers by people and for people, and not 
be forced to accept the drastic alternatives 
worked out on IBM machines. 

Time and money, are needed for the press- 
ing solution of the world problem of starva- 
tion amid plenty. ` 

Domestic production and consumption 
can be determined, but no one yet has deter- 
mined how much surplus is needed for war 
or other emergencies. In a world in which 
America finds it essential to spend $40 bil- 
lion annually for defense, no one has yet 
worked out how much surplus should be 
segregated nor how distributed for a possible 
War, a possible nuclear war. 

The Kennedy-Freeman bill, provided the 
Congress rejects it as it should, can do good. 
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It can serve as a warning that a city-oriented 
administration has short patience with the 
farm problem and is capable of drastic ac- 
tion in that highly important and compli- 
cated field. This warning should be heeded 
and should trigger a competition of ideas 
in a still free society which could well lead 
to much better answers than have been of- 
fered. Nor should this ferment be limited 
to the farmers, for the problem has ramifi- 
cations of concern to all, not excluding a con- 
cern among city folk for the continuance of 
abundance and reasonable costs at the super- 
markets. 

The men and women who have given 
America its greatest victory in the cold war 
are not only capable of thinking through 
their problems, but are entitled, In a democ- 
racy, to the time to do it, The Congress 
should grant them that time, and that op- 


portunity. 


The Failure of Civil Rights Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who take seriously the moral basis of the 
American system of government—in- 
deed, of American civilization itself— 
there is one area above all others of su- 
preme importance. This is the protec- 
tion and extension of human and civil 
rights, the recognition of the dignity of 
all mankind, the guarantee of freedom 
and equal opportunity to all, regardless 
of color, creed, economic status, or na- 
tional origin. 

Despite the promises of energetic ac- 
tion in behalf of civil rights which ad- 
ministration leaders from the President 
on down so outspokenly offered during 
the presidential campaign of 1960 and 
despite the limited but admirable ad- 
ministrative action the administration 
has taken since that time, I am forced 
to conclude that a study of the full 
record, especially the legislative record, 
reveals an unfortunate failure of leader- 
ship on behalf of civil rights. 

In view of the fundamental nature of 
the subject, the administration’s record 
to date represents a discouraging re- 
treat from a binding moral commitment, 
an unworthy surrender to political ex- 
pediency, From a total of 27 recom- 
mendations for legislative action made 
by the Civil Rights Commission after 
years of the most careful study, the ad- 
ministration has taken action on only 
two. And on both of these recommenda- 
tions—the abolition of the poll tax as a 
qualification for voting and the estab- 
lishment of a sixth grade education as 
proof of literacy for voting purposes— 
the administration has acted in a man- 
ner which will assure the least expedi- 
tious and least effective results. 

I believe I speak for most Republicans 
in the House and the Senate, Mr. 
Speaker, when I express the hope that 
the administration will reverse its cau- 
tious, qualified, halting approach to civil 
rights and begin to exert the leadership 
and determination which this basic issue 
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requires. We stand ready to cooperate 
in framing and considering legislation 
which will make effective the constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom and equal 
opportunity for all our people. 

Republicans have a record of accom- 
plishment in this field of which we are 
rightfully proud. Many of our Republi- 
can colleagues, men like Jonn V. LIND- 
say, of New York, and THomas B. CURTIS, 
have worked effectively even against the 
obstacles resulting from our minority 
position. Nevertheless, we do not wish 
to make civil rights a partisan issue. We 
seek only an opportunity to work with 
our Democratic colleagues as fellow 
American citizens toward the great ob- 
jective of freeing our country from the 
burdens of racial discrimination. We 
call on the President—the President of 
all Americans—to make this possible. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include two statements 
from the final report of the Civil Rights 
Commission for 1961. The first is the 
Commission’s general recommendation 
to the President. The second is an in- 
dividual statement by Commissioner 
Theodore M. Heshurgh which, in my 
judgment, is one of the finest I have 
ever read. Father Hesburgh unites the 
theoretical aspects of civil rights with 
the factual, the moral with the prag- 
matic, in a way that compels assent. I 
urge our colleagues to read this magnifi- 
cent summing up of a problem for which 
we all share responsibility. 

The statements follow: 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATION TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


The Commission recommends that the 
President utilize his leadership and influ- 
ence and the prestige of his office in sup- 
port of equal protection of the laws for all 
persons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States in all aspects of civil and political 
life: by explaining to the American peo- 
ple the legal and moral issues involved in 
critical situations when they arise; by reiter- 
ating at appropriate times and places his 
support for the Supreme Court's desegrega- 
tion decisions as legally and morally correct; 
by undertaking the leadership of an active 
effort to stimulate the interest of citizens 
in their right of franchise; and by all other 
means at his disposal marshaling the Na- 
tion's vast reservoir of reason and good will 
in support of constitutional law not only 
as a civil duty but as essential to the attain- 
ment of the national goal of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 


A STATEMENT sy COMMISSIONER HESBURGH 


This is not the usual minority statement 
to express a diference of opinion. Despite 
our wide diversity of backgrounds, all of the 
six Commissioners are in very substantial 
agreement regarding this report and its rec- 
ommendations. It has occurred to me, hav- 
ing been a member of the Commission since 
its inception, that the Commission is becom- 
ing, more and more, a kind of national con- 
science in the matter of civil rights. As a 
conscience, its effectiveness depends quite 
completely upon whether it is heard, and 
whether the Nation and national leaders act 
accordingly. 

I am filing this personal statement because 
of a personal conviction that Federal action 
alone will never completely solve the problem 
of civil rights. Federal action is essential, 
but not adequate, to the ultimate solution. 
In the nature of the problem, no single citi- 
zen can disengage himself from the facts of 
this report or its call to action. Leadership 
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must come from the President and the Con- 
gress, of course, but leadership must also be 
as widespread as the problem itself, which 
belongs to each one of us. May I then say 
just a few words about what the Commis- 
sion report, as a conscience, seems to be say- 
ing. I claim no special wisdom. This is just 
one man’s extra step beyond the facts of the 
report and its recommendations. 

To anyone who reads this report on the pres- 
ent status of civil rights in America there 
must come mixed emotions—some joy and 
satisfaction at the demonstrable progress 
that the past few years have seen, and a deep 
frustration at the seemingly senseless and 
stubborn pockets of resistance that remain 


all across our land. Then comes the really. 


significant question: Why? 

To ask why is to become philosophical, 
even theological, about the matter. Why 
does America, the foremost bastion of de- 
mocracy, demonstrate at home so much bit- 
ter evidence of the utter disregard for human 
dignity that we are contesting on so many 
fronts abroad? Americans might well won- 
der how we can legitimately combat com- 
munism when we practice so widely its cen- 
tral folly: utter disregard for the God-given 
spiritual rights, freedom, and dignity of 
every human person. This sacredness of the 
human person is the central theological and 
philosophical fact that differentiates us from 
the communistic belief that man is merely 
material and temporal, devoid of inherent 
inalienable rights and, therefore, a thing 
to be manipulated, used, or abused for polit- 
ical or economic purposes, without personal 
freedom or dignity, defenseless before the 
state and the blind laws of economic de- 
terminism. 

It is not enough to reject this Inhuman 
communistic doctrine. We must demon- 
strate that we have something better to pro- 
pose in its stead, and that this something 
works better, and is better for all mankind, 
here and everywhere. The most depressing 
fact about this report is its endless tale of 
how our magnificent theory of the nature 
and destiny of man is not working here. In- 
herent in the depressing story is the implica- 
tion that it is not working because we really 
do not believe in man’s inner dignity and 
rightful aspiration to equality—unless he 
happens to be a white man. 

Some white men in very recent years have 
kicked, beaten, or shot a Negro to death and 
have not even been indicted because of a 
jury's prejudice or a legal technicality, while 
“among these rights are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

The pursuit of happiness means many 
good things in America: equal opportunity 
to better one’s self by a good education; 
equal opportunity to exercise political free- 
dom and responsibility through the vote; 
equal opportunity to work and progress eco- 
nomically as all other Americans do; and 
equal opportunity to live in decent housing 
in a decent neighborhood as befits one’s 
means and quality as a person. If the pur- 
suit of happiness does not mean at least 
these things to Americans reading this re- 
port, then they have not recognized the 
splendor of the American dream or the 
promise of the American Constitution. 

Now read the pages. They are filled with 
a record of people, again good, intelligent 
people, working with all their energy and 
talent to make a travesty of this dream and 
this promise. These people who are trying 
to pervert our Western ideal of the dignity, 
the freedom, and the rights of every human 
person are not Communists. They are Amer- 
icans, but white Americans denying what 
they enjoy, and I trust cherish, to Negro 
Americans. p 

Some of the sorry efforts are crude: like 
the reign of terror to deter Negroes from 
registering and voting (vol. 1, pp. 163-64), 
or the application of double standards in the 
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matter: one for whites and the other for 
Negroes (vol. 1, pp. 86, 161-62). Other efforts 
are heartless: denying the Negro American 
decent schooling on all levels—even indus- 
trial and agricultural training—which means 
another long generation of menial jobs and 
wasted talents and blighted hopes, all to 
America’s loss (vol. 2, pp. 79-98; vol. 3, pp. 
97-101). Still other efforts are sentimental: 
a way of life, right or wrong, is more impor- 
tant than what happens to other human 
beings and to our country in the process. 
Perhaps we could establish a stronger alli- 
ance against these outrages if we were to 
meditate more deeply on the true import of 
our Christian heritage. Could we not agree 
that the central test of a Christian is a 
simple affirmative response to the most ex- 
alted command mankind has ever received: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with they 
whole heart, and thy whole soul, and thy 
whole mind, and they neighbor as thyself,” 
No mention here of a white neighbor. There 
was another similar statement, Whatsoever 
you did (good or evil) to one of these, my 
least brethren, you did it to Me.” We be- 
lieve these truths or we do not. And what 
we do, how we act, means more than what 
we say. At least, the Communists admit 
that they do not believe as we do. At least 
they thus avoid hypocrisy. 

Lest I seem to be unduly harsh on the 
South, let me underline another story often 
repeated in these pages, which is a specialty 
of the North and East and West. There is 
the sophisticated approach of the financial 
community which says its concern in financ- 
ing housing is purely economic as though 
this might somehow cancel out the moral 
dimension of what their lack of moral con- 
cern causes to happen to human beings, 
fathers, mothers, and children, not Martians, 
but Americans, who live in blighted neigh- 
borhoods with no hope of the most elemental 
physical well-being without which human 
dignity and decent lives becomes impossible. 
Then there are the unspoken, but very effec- 
tive conspiracies of builders, real estate 
brokers, and good neighbors who are down- 
right arrogant in preserving the blessings of 
democracy for their own white selves alone 
(vol. 4, pp. 2-3, 122-26). 

Well, if the report says anything, it dem- 
onstrates that we are reaping the effects of 
our many discriminatory practices. We 
spend billions of dollars trying to convince 
the uncommitted nations of the world 
(about 90 percent nonwhite) that our way 
of life is better than communism, and then 
wipe out all the good effects by not even 
practicing our way in our own homeland. 
We are all excited about Communist subver- 
sion at home while we perpetuate a much 
worse and studied subersion of our own 
Constitution that corrodes the Nation at its 
core and central being—the ideal of equal 
opportunity for all. What can we expect for 
the future, if one-tenth (and predictably at 
the end of this century, one-fifth) of our 
population are second-rate citizens, getting 
a second-rate education, living in second- 
rate houses in second-rate neighborhoods, 
doing all of the second-rate jobs for second- 
rate pay, and often enough getting second- 
rate justice. What can we expect if this 
continues? I suspect that we will have a fifth 
of the Nation being second-rate citizens, and 
the rest of us can hardly be expected to be 
classed first rate by the rest of the world in 
allowing this, especially while we continue 
to profess a strong belief in equal rights and 
equal opportunity. 

Personally, I don't care if the United 
States gets the first man on the moon, if 
while this is happening on a crash basis, 
we dawdle along here on our corner of the 
earth, nursing our prejudices, flouting our 
magnificent Constitution, ignoring the cen- 
tral moral problem of our times, and appear- 
ing hypocrites to all the world. 
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This is one problem that needs more than 
money. Basically, it needs the conviction of 
every American, of every walk of life, in 
every corner of America. We have the op- 
portunity in our time to make the dream 
of America come true as never before in our 
history. We have the challenge to make the 
promise of our splendid Constitution a re- 
ality for all the world to see. If it is not 
done in our day, we do not deserve either 
the leadership of the free world or God's 
help in victory over the inhuman philosophy 
of communism. Even more fundamentally 
than this, we should as a Nation take this 
stand for human dignity and make it work, 
because it is right and any other stance is 
as wrong, as un-American, as false to the 
whole Judeo-Christian tradition of the West 
as anything can be. 

Maybe more constructive action will come 
sooner if we allow ourselves the unfashion- 
able and unsophisticated taste of moral in- 
dignation: when known murderers go un- 
tried and unpunished with the studied con- 
nivances of their fellow citizens (vol. 5, ch. 
3); when brutal fear is forced even upon 
women and children in America (vol. 5, ch. 
3); when economic reprisals are used to 
prevent qualified American citizens from vot- 
ing, but they are not exempted from paying 
taxes and serving in the Armed Forces (vol. 
I, pp. 91-97); when little children are 
stoned by a vicious mob because they dare 
to go to a decent school long denied them 
(The New Orleans School Crisis, p. 16); 
when people are intimidated, embarrassed, 
and jailed because they presume to eat in a 
public place with other people (see vol. I, 
p. 4; vol. 5, ch. 3); when a place for homes 
becomes, by neighborhood action, an empty 
park because Americans think they will be 
contaminated by Americans (vol. 4, pp. 133- 
34); when Negro Americans help pay for a 
new hospital and then are told there is no 
place in it for them (vol. 4, p. 84); when, 
God help us, even at death Negro Americans 
cannot lay at rest alongside of other Ameri- 
cans (California Hearings, p. 704). 

You may think by now that I have taken 
considerable license with the mandate of our 
Commission to appraise. Perhaps I have, 
and if these remarks seem intemperate, the 
facts that support them are all between the 
covers of this report, and in other publica- 
tions of the Commission. 

I believe, as my fellow Commissioners do, 
that a report should be objective and factual. 
But, unless there is some fire, most govern- 
mental reports remain unread, even by those 
to whom they are addressed: in this case, 
the President and Congress. 

I have no illusions of this report climbing 
high on the bestseller list, because much of 
what it says is unpleasant, unpopular, and 
to sensitive people, a real thorn in the con- 
science, My words then are simply to say 
that I haye a deep and abiding faith in my 
fellow Americans: in their innate fairness, 
in their generosity, in their consummate 
good will. My conviction is that they simply 
do not realize the dimensions of this prob- 
lem of civil rights, its explosive implications 
for the present and future of our beloved 
America. If somehow the message, plain and 
factual, of this report might reach our 
people, I believe they would see how much 
the problem needs the concern and atten- 
tion of every American—north, south, east, 
and west. If this were to happen, then the 
problem would be well on its way to a solu- 
tion. But without the personal concern of 
all Americans, the problem of civil rights 
is well nigh insoluble in our times. If 80. 
not just Negro Americans, but all of us, and 
all the world, will be the losers. 


1 Report of the Louisiana State Advisory 
Committee to the Commission on Civil 
Rights. 
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Public Works Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
April 6, 1962, the House Committee on 
Public Works concluded its hearings on 
H.R. 10113 and H.R. 10318. These two 
bills concern themselves with the prob- 
lem of unemployment and the use of a 
public works program to help alleviate 
it. On April 6, a statement by Thomas 
Kennedy, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was presented to 
the committee in regard to these two 
pieces of legislation. Since all Members 
of the House are concerned with the 
problems of present unemployment and 
possible future unemployment resulting 
from recessions or depressions, I am in- 
serting this statement of Mr. Kennedy 
for the benefit of all the Members of the 
House: 

STATEMENT BY THOMAS KENNEDY, PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
ON PUBLIC WORES LEGISLATION 
The United Mine Workers of America en- 

dorses the legislation before this committeè. 

We believe it to be in the public interest and 

an effective weapon against the ravages of 

unemployment and economic stagnation. 

America needs an effective public works 

Such activity, soundly conceived 
and vigorously promoted, has many beneficial 
results. 

One, public works act as a countercyclical 
force in our economic activity. 

This committee is well aware of the cycli- 
cal nature of a free enterprise economy. We 
all have witnessed the natural sequence of 
good times followed by bad, of boom and 
bust, of prosperity and stagnation. 

This has been the history of America. In- 
deed, it is one of the characteristics of a so- 
ciety such as ours, when business conditions 
are determined by literally millions of people 
acting more or less independently of each 
other. 


But if the business cycle is a part of our 
society, it is also a danger to it. The cycle 
may be interesting to the economist, a bur- 
den to the businessman, and a rallying cry 
for the politician. But to the worker, it is a 
catastrophe. It is a long period of idleness, 
of shrinking income, of public charity, and of 
despair. 

Recently the business cycle has taken on a 
new and ominous note for the worker. Many 
of the men and women who are temporarily 
displaced by business conditions are in real- 
ity permanently replaced. For when pro- 
duction increases again new and improved 
techniques, new and better machines have 
obviated the need for the number of workers 
heretofore employed. 

Thus, for many thousands of workers the 
end of a recession does not mean employ- 
ment, or even a chance of employment. To- 
day in America, there are millions of such 
men, men who are cast aside as unnecessary, 
even though the majority of their country- 
men are enjoying the highest rate of pros- 
perity in history. 

It is thus with grave apprehension that 
we view the business cycles, In 
the wake of each downturn, there is always 
a segment of our economy who are left be- 
hind and must rely on the relief rolls for 
their future sustenance. 
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Therefore, we believe that some steps must 
be taken to mitigate the effects of a reces- 
sion and stop any downturn before it reaches 
crises proportions. We simply cannot afford 
any deep recessions, not to mention depres- 
sions. The price is too high, the results too 
serious, 

A public works program, which takes up 
the slack and which pumps money and re- 
sources into-the sagging economy is one way 
to do this. It has been so historically. It 
is true today. 

Two, a public works program is able to 
utilize that part of the labor force that is 
superfluous. 

The hallmark of cyclical swings is unem- 
ployment and the underutilization of men 
and material. People who want to work are 
denied the opportunity to do so. Factories 
and capital equipment lay idle. Construc- 
tion is dormant. Money stagnates, as banks, 
other lending institutions, and individuals 
prepare to weather the storm by contracting 
purchases and lending. 

An adequate public works program facili- 
tates the reemployment of our human and 
economic resources. 

First, it pumps money into the economy 
of certain areas, or of the Nation as a whole. 
Public works programs are of necessity ex- 
pensive. They require expensive machinery 
and have a high labor content. This requires 
capital, a great deal of capital. 

Second, it tends to utilize the idle ma- 
chinery that is not in use. The construc- 
tion industry is a good example of this. In 
slack periods public works are a great help, 
because there is use for machinery and for 
the other costly and complex machines. 

But the benefits do not end there. Ma- 
chinery must be maintained, fueled, re- 
paired and replaced when in use. This 
means that other businessmen, the suppliers, 
the manufacturers, the sales personnel, the 
repair shops, and a whole host of others 
stand to gain, 

Indeed, any money spent for public works 
filters down to the entire economic sphere in 
one fashion or another. 

But the principal reason for public works 
is that it will utilize those human resources 
that would otherwise be out of work. 

These human resources, men and women, 
are the most necessary and the most im- 
portant part of our strength. It Is to them, 
to their skills, to their pride, and to their 
belief in our system, that we entrust our 
future. 

With this background, it is inconceivable 
that we would allow them to wallow in the 
depths of unemployment and economic stag- 
nation when it is possible to employ them 
for a constructive purpose. 

If a man is allowed to lose his self-respect 
because of society's rejection, both society 
and the man suffer. Society is the loser be- 
cause it must now support the man in one 
fashion or another and because it has ac- 
quired a liability for many years. The man 
suffers, because he can never fulfill that 
destiny that is an integral part of this Na- 
tion, to live in a manner that will befit his 
dignity as a man. 

Therefore, we contend that if industry has 
no need tor the services of vast sections of 
the working force, it is well to put that part 
of the labor force to strengthening the com- 
mon welfare by public works until such 
time as they can again find employment in 
the private sector. 

Third, public works tend to employ those 
men who would otherwise be unemployable, 

We have referred briefly to this in an 
earlier part of this statement. 

Modern unemployment differs from the 
historic conception of the employment pat- 
tern. 


Historically unemployment has been con- 
sidered to be a temporary thing, something 
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which was unpleasant but not lasting. For 
example, in the early days of coal mining 
the summer months were usually slack pe- 
riods. But the miner could always look to 
Labor Day and the beginning of the heating 
season for a pickup in worktime. 

Similarly, during a downturn in business, 
a man could weather the storm with the 
knowledge that when business picked up, 
his job would be there again. 

It was the responsibility of government to 
encourage business and end the recession. 

But conditions have changed. A new 
variable has been added to the traditional 
pattern of the business cycle. 

This Nation must face the harsh fact that 
there are thousands and even millions of 
unemployed who will never again find jobs 
in the normal labor markets. These men, 
the unemployables, are victims of rapidly 
progressing technology and shifting mar- 
keting patterns. They are, for the most 
part, ill-equipped, either by temperament 
or education to fit well into the modern 
patterns of employment. 

We must realize that these men and 
women and their families are our number 
one social and economic problem. 

Public workers programs would help solve 
the dilemma posed by this portion of the 
working force. For public works must have 
a high labor content. This type of activity 
encompasses the use of a great deal of un- 
skilled labor, an area that any objective 
economist will label as the most critical. 

We realize that improved technology is 
essential for the future of this Nation, But 
we also know that technology has left a 
great deal of human wreckage in its wake, 

We can, therefore, logically ask that the 
men who can no longer look to normal 
sources of employment, be utilized in the 
construction of vital public works. 

In this way we can reconcile the necessity 
for rapid expansion in productivity with the 
social chaos that such advances so often 
entail. 

Let me hasten to add that we do not 
sponsor make-work projects of any kind. 
The coal miners of this Nation are proud 
men. They do not wish to take part in 
Government charity. 

However, necessary public works are an- 
other matter. They provide for public serv- 
ice and employ men in useful labor at the 
same time. 

Fourth, a public works program can pro- 
vide the Nation with necessary public works 
at a relatively low cost. 

Everyone will acknowledge the need for 
public works of various kinds. We need 
hospitals, we need roads, schools, recrea- 
tional areas, and many other things of an 
essential nature. 

The idea of public works in the context 
discussed here today would provide these 
services at the lowest cost and at the most 
propitious time. 

Men out of work must be maintained in 
some manner, either through unemployment 
compensation, or direct relief. This costs 
the taxpayer money. 

A certain amount of public works proj- 
ects must be undertaken. They are essen- 
tial for the public welfare. This also costs 
the taxpayers money. 

It would be logical to combine the two. 
The man out of work is looking for a job. 
The Nation needs an ever-increasing amount 
of public works projects. Therefore, if we 
can reemploy the unemployed and at the 
same time provide for our public needs, a 
double good will have been attained. 

Fifth, the public works program can be 
used in conjunction with the depressed area 
legislation. 

This committee is well aware of the at- 
tempts currently being made to rehabilitate 
our so-called depressed areas. These sec- 
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tions, including many coal mining commu- 
nities, are in dire straits... They were a prin- 
cipal. target of President John F. Kennedy 
in his election campaign. 

There is currently operating within the 
Department of Commerce an agency called 
the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
This group is especially responsible for bring- 
ing a measure of prosperity to the depressed 
areas, 

However, there are two problems in con- 
nection with their work. 

First, there are many men who are out of 
work for long periods of time and who are 
not easily reemployable, either in the local 
industry or in any potential industry. 

We might add as an adjunct to this that 
very often depressed areas rely on one basic 
industry, such as coal. When this industry 
suffers for one reason or another, the entire 
area is depressed. 

Second, the public facilities of the area 
often fall into decay. This means that the 
ability of the region to attract new industry 
is weakened. In our modern economy a re- 
gion must be attractive to industry and must 
offer the essential services if it is ever to be 
revived, 

Public works projects would serve a two- 
fold purpose. 

First, it would employ those men who 
could not find other employment, because 
of the contraction of local industry. It 
would take them off the relief and unem- 
ployment roles and put them to useful work. 

Second, public works would refurbish the 
lagging public services of an area and bring 
them back to tolerable standards. This 
would enable the region to attract industry 
and jobs which in the final analysis is the 
only sure way to wipe out the blight of 
widespread unemployment. 

Thus, the public works program would be 
used in conjunction with another respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government, as a sup- 
plement to and as a means to an end. 

We feel that the present legislation 
strengthens the administration of public 
works programs. In this regard we fee] that 
is deserves the consideration of the Congress 
and the American public, 

The major advantages of the bills under 
consideration here are sufficient. in our 
minds to warrant their immediate passage. 

First, the public works program will be 
put on a scientific and systematic basis. 

For too long, we have been content to use 
the scattergun approach to public works. 
They lle dormant during long periods of 
prosperity. 

Then, when a recession looms, officials be- 
gin to look for areas where work can be 
accomplished. 

Planning takes time. When it is accom- 
plished and actual work begins, the reces- 
sion is already in the critical stage. 

Then, as normal recovery takes place, the 
public works programs are still underway. 
They continue during prosperity when they 
are not needed and when, in fact, they may 
serve a negative purpose at best. 

What is needed is a systematic plan for 
our public works program, a plan that can 
be instituted in short order, a plan that will 
serve essential public needs, a plan that can 
be used when it is needed most, a plan that 
will be available to all those who are charged 
with the responsibility of carrying on pro- 
grams of public works or unemployment 
activity. r. 

We believe that this legislation serves that 
purpose. In effect it will catalog all of our 
public needs on a realistic basis, apart from 
the usual hectic pace and crises atmosphere 
of recession. It will systematically plan for 
the construction of these public works and 
hold them ready for institution at a short 
notice, 

This is, to our minds, a wise and farsighted 
policy. It removes many of the objections 
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to earlier projects. It brings into programs 
of this sort the same type of advanced plan- 
ning that any business would use in plan- 
ning future. construction. 

We commend it and we urge the Congress 
to make it an integral part of the law. 

Second, we believe that the delegation of 
authority to a specific agency of Government 
to plan public works programs will greatly 
speed and enhance such planning. 

Too often diverse responsibility is no re- 
sponsibility. When everyone is responsible, 
no one is responsible. This has been a short- 
coming of the public works program in the 
past. To correct it the legislation before this 
committee attempts to assign a definite re- 
sponsibility with a similar grant of authority. 

With the kind of authority we are discuss- 
ing, the agency could begin to plan for the 
future. It could hire those who would be 
necessary. Technical help from industry 
and labor could be called upon for what- 
ever assistance is necessary. 

The agency involved can draw up uniform 
codes for the projects concerned. They and 
they alone will be responsible for these codes. 
No other diverse and often conflicting rules 
can emanate from any other Government 
agency to delay and disrupt the program. 

In short, the procedure will be much sim- 
plified in the interest of expediting programs 
in the shortest possible time. 

The agency, whether an existing agency 
of Government, or a newly formed agency, 
will be specifically responsible for this pro- 
gram and will be answerable to the Executive 
and Congress, This method will avoid any 
attempt to pass on responsibility, to unduly 
delay any program to account for the specific 
desires of many agencies of Government. 

In other words, specific authority will be 
accompanied by specific responsibility. 

Third, there are specific guidelines laid 
down for the initiation of the public works 
program outlined in the legislation. 

Too often hesitation and vacillation 
deepen economic distress. Man is a natural 
optimist. He always looks for the bright 
side. He always expects employment to pick 
up, for next month's indicators to be a little 
better. In the meantime, we tend to wait, 
to do nothing. 

Under the proposed law, our natural op- 
timism will be tempered with some realistic 
judgment. The drafters of the bills under 
study have made automatic the start of the 
public works. They take away the human 
factor and replace it with one of automatic 
reaction. In this way no recession will be 
allowed to progress far before antirecession 
measures are brought into play. 

Fourth, the agency charged with public 
works planning will be able to use all existing 
Government agencies. 

Such coordination will ‘place the full re- 
sources of the Federal Government at the 
disposal of the agency. It will enable the 
agency to call upon these agencies for help 
and assistance, which is readily available 
there. 

Such coordination and technical assist- 
ance is a vital part of the overall success 
of the program. 

Fifth, the various States will be en- 
couraged to participate to a fuller degree. 

This committee was privileged to hear 
from the Honorable David Lawrence, of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, on this sub- 
ject earlier in these hearings and his testi- 
mony is ample proof of the validity of this 
advantage. 

We would like to offer our support for 
the request by the President for $600 mil- 
lion for the coming year. This request 1s, 
in our opinion, sound, because of the need 
for many areas of this Nation for public 
works of a permanent nature. 

We would also like to urge this committee 
to specify the public works program in the 
immediate future to be concentrated in the 
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depressed areas of this Nation. For it is 
of little comfort for the coal miners of 
America to remain unemployed, while the 
rest of the Nation enjoys prosperity. We are 
sure that many of the other workers in the 
depressed areas of the Nation feel the same 
way. 

There is need in depressed areas for relief, 
relief not only from physical need, but also, 
relief from a future that holds little but 
public dole and public apathy. We urge 
that something be done to correct this situ- 
ation and we suggest that the public works 
program is one way to start these areas on 
the path to economic rehabilitation. 

We are living in an age when the potential 
of this Nation is greater than ever before. 
Whether or not we ever realize this potential 
depends upon how we meet our problems, 
among them unemployment, and solve them 
in the best interests of the Nation as a 
whole. 

We wish to thank this committee for the 
opportunity to appear here today and pre- 
sent our views on this most important topic. 


Richard “Dick” Cresson Harlow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
athletic world was greatly saddened re- 
cently to learn of the untimely passing 
on February 19, 1962, of Richard “Dick” 
Cresson Harlow, famous football coach, 
and for many years one of the outstand- 
ing figures of the sports world. 

Dick Harlow left a distinct and lasting 
imprint upon the times in which he 
lived. He was one of the great football 
coaches of our era. I knew him espe- 
cially for his magnificent work at Har- 
vard. He coached at other great. uni- 
versities and colleges and, in every 
instance, stood out as an expert in his 
field and was so recognized. 

The eloquent remarks of Dr. Lowell S. 
Ensor, distinguished president of West- 
ern Maryland College, at Dick Harlow’s 
funeral, so eloquently and appropriately 
touches upon Dick’s qualities as a man 
and as an American, and his unforget- 
table contributions to American sport 
and our country that there is nothing I 
could add to this splendid eulogy. 

As Dr. Ensor pointed out, Dick Harlow 
Was a man of many facets which insure 
his being remembered for many years 
to come. 

Dick’s football record speaks for itself 
and comprises a brilliant chapter in the 
history of American football. A keen 
student and deep analyst of the game, 
he was able by virtue of his warm inter- 
est in young men, his understanding, his 
patience, and power to bring out the best 
in them whether on the gridiron, in the 
classroom, or in later life. 

Dick had high ideals and he assidu- 
ously applied them to everything he did. 
While he believed that any game worth 
playing was worth winning, he always 
adhered to best standards of sportsman- 
ship and fairplay. He had an alert, 
well-stocked mind and was a keen stu- 
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dent, as well as a natural-born leader 
of men, a man of kindness, generous 
impulses and love of his fellow man. 

The boys who were privileged to feel 
the influence of this great man were for- 
tunate indeed. The institutions of 
learning which he served were greatly 
benefited by his dedicated service; the 
Nation he loved and fought for, the 
stronger for his presence in our midst; 
everyone who knew him, the better for 
the gift of his loyal friendship. 

His name will go down in the history 
of American sport as one of our very 
best athletic leaders, and his cherished 
memory will long continue to inspire 
those who love and play the great game 
of football, as well as all those who take 
Pride in the great heritage of America 

and are eager to sustain and protect our 
country. 

I tender my most heartfelt sympathy 
to his bereaved family and pray that 
Dick Harlow—great coach, great human 
being and great American—may find 
Peace and rest in his eternal heavenly 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
remarks by Dr. Ensor: 

Ricwarp C. HARLOW 


(Remarks by Dr. Lowell S. Ensor, president 
of Western Maryland College) 

This afternoon we gather to pay our re- 
spect and tribute to one who earned for 
himself a significant niche in the life of our 
20th century. He was a man of many ac- 
complishments and unusual characteristics. 
Most of us here knew him well and loved 
and honored him for the great person he 
Was. It would be as impossible as it is un- 
necessary to adequately delineate, in these 
few minutes, the complete story of a life that 
Was lived to the full over most of these last 
72 years. Rather, there are several basic 
facets that seem to me to stand out in bold 
relief as we think of Dick Harlow—facets 
that I shall highlight this afternoon—tfacets 
that will cause him to be held in honored 
Memory by the many whose pathways 
Crossed his. 

First, and primarily, he was a football 
Coach—a great football coach. In fact, he 
was great even among the greatest. A his- 

_ tory of the game could not be written with- 
Out including his name among the masters 
Of the sclence of football as it has developed 
during this century. To him it was a science. 
It is for this reason that in 1954 he was 
elected to the National Football Hall of 
Fame, where his name will be enshrined per- 
Manently and indelibly among the immortals 
ot this thrilling American sport. 

He was a coach, however, not in any nar- 
Tow, constricted meaning of that term, but 
Tather in its broadest sense as a teacher, an 
adviser, a confident and sometimes almost 
a father to the men on his teams. In his 
Mind there was a very close connection be- 
tween the attitudes a man developed on the 
Athletic field, and the attitudes he would 
Carry with him into the great arenas of life, 
Whether into the professions or business or 
Whatever his vocational activity would be. 

He coached to win and Inspired his men 
With the strong desire to win. He did this 
not simply because a winning season would 
bring glory and recognition to the team or 
the college or the coach, but in his mind the 
desire to win was basically a quality of char- 
&cter without which a man could not suc- 
Ceed in later life. 

He was a perfectionist and gave no quar- 
ter to shoddiness or mediocrity. It might 
not always be attained, but, at least it must 
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be his goal or a man would be untrue to 
himself. During those years when he re- 
turned to Western Maryland in an advisory 

capacity, I have seen him go over 
and over and over again certain plays until 
they were executed with almost absolute per- 
fection. At times he would literally take the 
hide off a man who was not putting forth 
his best. But after practice, with the big, 
warm-hearted soul that he had, he would 
put his arm around that same boy’s shoul- 
der and talk to him with the tenderness of 
a father. You see, he was concerned that 
the boy not develop shoddy habits or be 
content with mediocrity on this the practice 
field of life. 

In his coaching, he was clean all the way 
through, and would not tolerate for an in- 
stant anything that smacked of dirty play or 
unsportsmanlike conduct. As great as was 
his desire to win, this was too high a price 
to pay for victory. Again, this was a part 
of his basic philosophy in preparing men for 
life. 

This group of men sitting over here to my 
right are the ones who should be talking 
right now instead of me. They are the liv- 
ing testimony to this man as a coach, and 
what he has meant to them and scores like 
them scattered all over the world. What 
testimonies they could give and are giving 
by the kind of men they have become. 

Although professionally he was a football 
coach, par excellence, the second basic facet 
I would highlight grows out of the tremen- 
dously wide breadth of his avocational in- 
terests. When one attains such heights in 
his professional field, normally it would be 
assumed that avocational activities would 
of necessity be curtailed, because of the 
limitations of time and the possible dilution 
of interest. But Mr. Harlow was a living 
contradiction of the old proverb, “Jack of 
all trades and master of none.” He set 
his hand to many and widely varied activi- 
ties, and became a master of whatever he 
undertook. 

The philosophy of perfection that domi- 
nated his coaching career carried over into 
these other areas also. He became one of the 
foremost authorities in ornithology. Pew 
men in this country knew more about birds 
and their eggs and habits than did he. He 
was never happier than when cultivating 
and nurturing the delicate gentian flower at 
his home in the Poconos. Rare species 
gathered from everywhere with this same 
passion for perfection. 

I will never forget the day our doorbell 
rang and as I the door, there in 
the vestibule stood Dick Harlow, this man 
of large physical stature looking all the 
larger in the small confines of the narrow 
vestibule, with his hands gently cupped 
holding in tissue paper two of his most ex- 
quisite and delicate gentians for Mrs. 
Ensor—so delicate that you were afraid your 
breadth would injure them. Could this ten- 
der soul be the same rugged giant among 
men I was to watch that very afternoon fire 
a football team with the desire to win? 
It was. 

Another avocation which he followed with 
the same imtensity was the collection of 
antiques, a most precarious activity for the 
uninitiated amateur. But Mr. Harlow was 
never an amateur at.anything. As a con- 
sequence, his collection of antiques—furni- 
ture, glassware and china is among the best 
private collections to be found, All of this 
portrays a man of many-sided splendors 
striving for the best, and in most instances, 
achieving it. 

A third facet I would lift up this after- 
noon is beautifully demonstrated by the 
draping of his country’s flag over the casket 
holding all that is mortal of this distin- 
guished man. It symbolizes another burning 
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passion in his life—his great love for his 
country and his deep concern for its wel- 
fare and its position of leadership among 
the nations of the world. Relatively few 
men, even among service academy graduates, 
have been privileged to serve their country 
in both World Wars. But, Mr. Harlow did— 
a lieutenant in the infantry in World War 
I and a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
during World War Il. The Government rec- 
ognized his outstanding ability as a leader 
of men, and nothing thrilled him more than 
to be given the opportunity, both early and 
late, to use that God-given talent to both 
lead men and train men in leadership in 
behalf of his country’s interests. He was not 
simply a flag-waving, wartime patriot when 
patriotism is eary. But even in peacetime 
his concern continued with the same in- 
tensity that characterized his other. activi- 
ties. Complacent citizenship had no place 
in his vocabulary or thoughts. Throughout 
his life he loved his country with a deep 
and active loyalty, to which this flag is a 
most fitting tribute from the grateful Gov- 
ernment which he served. 

A fourth facet of the life of this man, 
which to me stands out in bold relief and 
which perhaps underlines and gives meaning 
to everything else that has been said this 
afternoon, is the fact that he was a devout 
Christian gentleman. As I look back, the 
first time I ever met Mr. Harlow was in 
church. It was the evening of VE-Day when 
he happened to be in Westminster. What 
could be more characteristic on such an 
occasion than for him to make his way, 
with his wife, to the House of God to express 
his gratitude to his Heavenly Father for 
leading his beloved country through the val- 
ley of the shadow of war to victory. Later 
when he came to spend his “retirement” in 
Westminster (and I put the word retirement 
in quotes because he never really retired), 
when he came to spend his later years of 
activity in Westminster, Sunday 
always found him in his accustomed pew as 
a devout worshipper. He was not, however, 
simply a Sunday Christian, but a man of 
deep religious faith. 

As I Indicated, it seems to me it was this 
which in the final analysis gives meaning 
to the other distinctive facets of his life. 
His dealings with the men on his teams were 
not as though they were pawns expendable 
for the sake of a smashing victory, but to 
him they were individuals fashioned in the 
image of God, to be nurtured and trained 
to play their major roles in the game of life 
according to the will and rules of the Eternal 
Coach. Although a Protestant, sectarian 
lines had no bearing on his relation to his 
men. His religious faith was too deep and 
too real. Methodist or Baptist, Catholic or 
Jew, a man was a man for a“ that—an im- 
mortal soul destined for eternity. 

Mr. Harlow was truly a man of five talents 
and hid none of them in the ground, but 
used them with that passion for perfection 
to do his Father's will. His love for birds and 
flowers and all things beautiful grew out of 
his faith that these were expressions of the 
love of God, the Creator, to bring beauty 
to the earthly life of man. 

“What shall we then say to these things? 
If God be for us, who cah be against us? 
Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us. 

“For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Amen. 
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HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in preparing 
the report of the committee studying 
the impact of imports and exports on 
American employment, the treatise on 
trade prepared by Claude B. Prettyman, 
came to my attention. Mr. Prettyman's 
whole lifetime has been spent in the field 
of bankig—domestic and foreign—com- 
mercial ventures, both domestic and 
foreign in their activities. 

It would be a sad mistake not to read 
this thought-provoking analysis. It is 
completely new in its approach and gives 
positive answers to the negative pro- 
posals of those amongst us who believe 
foreign trade is a cure-all for all of our 
problems. 

As Oscar Gass, in the New Republic, 
so ably put it: 

THE CRUSADE FoR TRADE 


Trade liberalization has become a holy 
cause. Decent people are prepared to lie 
for it. In Washington, from Capitol Hill to 
Georgetown and beyond, one hears the same 
counsel, That may be true. But don't say 
it. You will be helping the protectionists.” 
If one cannot unqualifiedly praise, then one 
should be silent, so that the right and the 
good may prevail. 

Elsewhere, gaudier fireworks are burned. 
On January 31, 1962, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Political Affairs gave a 
speech entitled The President's Trade Pro- 
gram—Key to the Grand Design.” The 
minted phrase “grand design” had then al- 
ready been taken up by a Washington 
journalistic claque. (The Secretary of State 
had used it a month earlier in a speech be- 
fore the American Historical Association. 
And the President had used it several times.) 
But we must still ask yourselves seriously: 
Grand design? What design? Do we have 
here a genuine foreign policy reality, or 18 
this only another piece of advertising lingo? 
I fear the latter is the case. 

The text of the Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs speech is not re- 
assuring. He calls upon God. He invokes 
peace and freedom. But he gives no indica- 
tion of awareness of what the design of a 
foreign policy might consist of. Concerning 
trade itself, he says, “Unity will ultimately 
depend upon the development of a real com- 
munity of interests — involving all of the 
varied activities and aspirations of man. 
Trade is the warp and woof of such a com- 
munity.” If trade is already both the warp 
and woof,” what is left? (No doubt, finish- 
ing and ornamentation.) But lest we fear 
that we may have misunderstood the 
Undersecretary, he goes on, Trade is the one 
most universal common denominator among 
the pursuits of man.” Not work, not play, 
not love, not struggle, not search—but trade. 
Here we have reached the 1960's version of 
the wisdom of Calvin Coolidge, “The busi- 
ness of the United States is business.” But 
we have 40 years of progress: the wisdom of 
Calvin Coolidge is now perceived to have 
universal application. 

The problem of China? Trade. The prob- 
lem of the Germanies? Trade, The problem 
of nuclear annihilation? Trade. No need 
to proceed. It is easy to see how trade lib- 
eralization is the key to the grand design of 
a foreign policy. 
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Politics is always a struggle for the exer- 
cise of the public power. But when politics 
passes beyond a chapter in zoology, it is a 
struggle for the exercise of the public power 
in the service of some conception of the good 
life. Whatever elements of the impulse to 
a politics beyond the limits of zoology have 
persisted in our American tradition were 
lulled to sleep in the prosperity of the bet- 
ter placed or bludgeoned out of existence by 
the cold war. You never had it so good. And, 
besides, will you give ald and comfort to the 
totalitarian enemy? But the reduction of 
politics to a struggle between Gog and 
Magog leaves us distressed. 

What joy, what release, in this moral cli- 
mate, to find a cause like trade liberaliza- 
tion. Here the good, the wise, and the rich 
are come together. The great banking fig- 
ures (almost to a man) are joined with the 
prominent names in the AFL-CIO (also al- 
most to a man). College presidents jostle 
corporate presidents. And the assembly 
achieves a mood of high solemnity. Here is 
no trumpery business of cotton and oil, but- 
tons and beeswax. Here is combat for the 
unity of freemen and a hard blow struck 
against the Communist hydra. What a 
glorious festival. What a noble company. 

Consequently we rejoice, having to con- 
struct something upon which to rejoice, 

A MOTE IN THE MIND’S EYE 


I would not recommend rejection of the 
President's initiative in trade liberalization. 
I would recommend enactment, after major 
structural modifications. 

Above all, and as a prelude to all other 
rational conduct in this sphere, we must 
deflate the swollen image of trade liberali- 
zation to its true dimensions. “A mote it is 
to trouble the mind's eye” 


Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a sur- 
prising analysis, especially so in view of 
the practical blackout of the critical or 
opposite viewpoint by all the media of 
news dissemination, 

Follow this with a reading of Claude 
Prettyman’s “Trade and Price Tags,” 
and you have a new concept of survival 
in world trades: 

Every progressive nation has need for for- 
eign trade. The more communicative the 
peoples of each nation become among them- 
selves and with the peoples of other na- 
tions, the more important becomes mutually 
advantageous foreign trading in products, 
services, travel, and education. 

The scope of operations to be included in 
mutually advantageous foreign trading must 
be determined by the government of each 
nation. Physical resources and climate, to- 
gether with the objectives in foreign trade, 
including government’s interest in the stand- 
ard of living of its people and the economy 
as a whole, are circumstances influencing 
the foreign trade policy of each nation. 

America will do well to apply to its for- 
eign trade policy, the old axiom, “Nothing 
is a bargain if you have no use for it.” In 
order for our foreign trade to be advanta- 
geous to the American economy as a whole, 
our scope of operations in foreign trade 
should include, first, the procurement, 
through purchase, of those foreign products 
and services needed by American industry 
and the American people but which are 
either unobtainable or commercially imprac- 
tical to produce in America; and also to 
make possible the availability, under normal 
circumstances, of travel accommodations 
and educational facilities in foreign nations 
to American citizens. 

Secondly, in order to provide for the pay- 
ment of the above products and services and 
balance’ our trading accounts with foreign 
nations, great effort should be made by 
America to promote a like amount of sales 
of American products to foreign nations; and 
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promote further, the desire among the peo- 
ples of foreign nations to visit America and 
avail themselves of the services, travel ac- 
commodations, and educational facilities of 
this nation. Foreign trade policy, based on 
these objectives, can be made effective 
through the licensing of all imports and 
exports by an agency of Government. Be- 
yond this scope of foreign trade operations, 
foreign trading very often becomes a dis- 
turbing and damaging influence through for- 
eign price competition, to employment and 
the sound operations of American Industry. 

Price tags concerns the responsibility of 
Government to provide protective tariff regu- 
lations on foreign imports and on American 
exports in foreign trade to assure both the 
maximum production and the maximum dis- 
tribution of American products and services 
among the American people. 

How much? Probably the most repeated 
thought to enter the mind. How much is the 
price tag or selling price of sugar; the fare 
to New York; the plumber and pipe necessary 
for kitchen repairs; a dinner in town; 4 re- 
frigerator; a carton of cigarettes; the services 
of the doctor and a prescription; the eletcric 
bill; a new car or home? Thousands upon 
thousands of times we pursue these and simi- 
lar thoughts with the spoken words—how 
much? The answers, quoted in dollars and 
cents, while seemingly unimportant to any- 
one but ourselves, are vital to the employ- 
ment and prosperity of all American people. 
The industrial, agricultural, political, and 
social economies of the Nation derive the 
money by which they operate from price tags. 

There are two classifications of price tags; 
visible and invisible. We all recognize visible 
price tags with their displayed selling prices 
from our experiences while shopping in de- 
partment stores, the 5 & 10's, food markets, 
et cetera; however, invisible price tags are 
not always recognizable as such. A lawyer 
uses the word “fee” to state the price tag 
for his services; the landlord uses the term 
“rent” as the price tag for use of the apart- 
ment; in like manner the banker's price tag 
for his money is called interest rates; invest- 
ments are sold on price tags called quota- 
tions; executives’, teachers’, and office person- 
nel's price tags are considered salaries; rall- 
roads use rates and fares; labor receives 
wages; salesmen sell on commissions. Even 
the Office of the President of the United 
States has a price tag for the services of the 
President. Regardless of the distinguishing 
terms used by various professions and occu- 
pations in quoting a selling price for their, 
products and services, every product of 
American industry and every service of the 
American people has a price tag. 

Every American price tag represents the 
sum of three important items: 

1. Costs: Enterprises have operating costs; 
people have living costs. 

2, Taxes; Federal, State, county, and city. 

3. Profit or loss. 

The amount of money shown on most 
American price tags reflects the result of 
competitive pricing of American products 
and services in American markets. The ob- 
jectives of Americans, whether employers or 
employees, are: First, to put price tags on 
their products and services of sufficient 
amounts in dollars and cents to enable the 
payment of No. 1, costs, and to show for 
No. 3, profit, not loss, after payment of No. 2, 
taxes. Secondly, to limit the amounts on 
price tags to prices that will compete with 
other like American products and services 
in American markets. These pricing proce- 
dures represent America’s competitive free 
enterprise system in operation modified by 
such governmental regulations as minimum 
wage, collective bargaining, public utility 
and interstate commerce rates, and antitrust 
legislation, 

Into the amount of the selling prices 
shown on all price tags of American prod- 
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ucts and services, goes the total cost of the 
American standard of living. The big por- 
tion of the amount of each price tag rep- 
resents salaries and wages paid to the various 
employees who have participated in produc- 
tion and distribution of a respective prod- 
uct from its inception as a part of nature's 
storage of raw materials until its completion 
as a marketable product. The amounts of 
these salaries and wages, varying in amounts 
among employees, are directly reflected, ac- 
cording to one’s method of spending, in 
each employee's choice of contributing de- 
tall to his own standard of living. 

Another big portion of the amounts shown 
on American price tags represents taxes 
which are used to pay the total cost of 
Operating all branches of Government. 
These taxes are divided into two general 
Classifications, namely, direct and indirect. 
Income, inheritance and property taxes 
which are paid directly to National, State, 
county, and city governments are examples 
of direct taxes. The payment of indirect 
taxes by all citizens and business enter- 
prises, because of the inclusion of taxes in 
every price tag, is automatically paid with 
every purchase of American products and 
Services. The amount of all taxes, direct 
and indirect, paid to all branches of Gov- 
ernment is returned to the economy through 
Government payrolls and various Govern- 
ment appropriations. In the opinion of 
National, State, county, and city govern- 
ments, all moneys received as taxes, whether 
Paid out for payrolls or for appropriations, 
are spent in support of the American 
standard of living. 

Many different American enterprises in 
Production, transportation and merchandis- 
ing usually participate in the progressive 
Production and distribution of a single 
American product; for instance, hundreds of 
enterprises are engaged in the making of 
automobile parts for a single automobile. 
The charge made by each company for its 
Participation in the production of a prod- 
uct, increases the amount of the price tag 
at the completion of each stage in the pro- 
duction and distribution of the particular 
Product. 

However, at every stage in the production 
of the product, the increases in the amount 
of the price tage represents the sum of the 
three important items cited before; costs, 
taxes, profit, or loss. Regardless of the num- 
ber of enterprises participating in the pro- 
duction and distribution of a particular 
Product and regardless of the current stage 
of production of the product, the accumu- 
lated costs of wages and salaries paid by all 
Participating enterprises to employees in 
Production and distribution, plus the appli- 
Cable portion of accumulated taxes, either 
paid or due governments by all the partici- 
Pating enterprises, represent approximately 
95 percent of the amount of the current 
Price tag on the completed or partially com- 
pleted product. 

Continued employment of the American 
People, sustained by continued demands for 
American products and services by Ameri- 
Cans, are fundamental requisites for the 
Continuance and further development of 
the American standard of living and for the 
Operations of a sound American economy. 
We can rephrase this statement without sub- 
tracting from its logic by saying, “Continued 
demand for American products and services 
through distribution (sales) among Ameri- 
Cans sustains continued production of Amer- 
ican products and services resulting in con- 
tinued employment of the American people.” 
In both statements the relationship of pro- 
duction (supply) and distributions (de- 
Mand) are of equal importance to each 
Other. In view of this situation let us pro- 
ceed with a further statement of logic by 
Saying, “The velocity of distribution of 
American products and services among 
Americans must approximate the velocity of 
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production of products and services by 
Americans in order to give the needed bal- 
ance to supply and demand operations 
fundamentally necessary for continued em- 
ployment of the people and a soundly op- 
erating American economy.” 

The unbalanced situation of supply and 
demand occurring in the current American 
economy and noticeable through surpluses in 
inventories, is the result of efficient produc- 
tive operations by Americans versus ineffi- 
cient distributive operations among Ameri- 
cans. The American economy is in desperate 
need of legislation designed to correct do- 
mestic operations responsible for the ineffi- 
cient and inequitable distribution of Ameri- 
can products and services among Americans, 
Americans are therefore justified in being 
skeptical of any representations of benefits 
accruing to the economy and particularly 
our employed population through substitute 
directives and legislation encouraging the 
uses of stimulants for the purpose of ex- 
panding the distribution of American prod- 
ucts among the peoples of foreign nations. 
The suggestions commonly offered as a solu- 
tion for an unbalanced situation occurring 
in America’s productive and distributive op- 
erations include recommendations for the 
further expansion of American marketing 
operations through foreign trade. 

Foreign trade, as the word “trade” sug- 
gests, is a two-way operation. In order that 
expanded sales of American products 
amounting to a certain number of dollars 
can be bought and paid for by foreign na- 
tions, an equally expanded purchase of for- 
eign products by Americans must be made 
and placed on American markets in com- 
petition with like American products. 

The operating of a Government policy sup- 
porting expanded foreign trade can be in- 
terpreted as Government policy discrimi- 
nately favoring certain American enterprises 
and their employees who are selling their 
products to foreign countries under foreign 
trade agreements. This same Government 
policy of supporting expanded foreign trade, 
however, must also be interpreted as Goy- 
ernment policy discriminating against those 
American enterprises and their employees 
whose products will be in equal competition 
or undersold by Uke foreign products in 
American markets, Again, expanded foreign 
trade as Government policy could encourage 
foreign trading operations in American prod- 
ucts which, in the event of price adjust- 
ments, should be made available for purchase 
by the American people. 

Proponents of expanded foreign trade are 
usually fortified with the information that 
American financial and commercial institu- 
tions or the Government of the United 
States, through its agencies, will extend 
credit to foreign nations in order that im- 
mediate payment can be made to American 
enterprises for American products purchased 
by foreign countries. Such representation 
should not influence anyone into believing 
that payment to American enterprises for 
American products purchased by foreign 
countries through the use of American credit, 
represents payment of the American prod- 
ucts by foreign countries. 

This only- means that American credit 
(money) used as a stimulant to foreign trade, 
wili be used to pay American enterprises for 
American products purchased by foreign 
countries. Like many other stimulants, the 
reactionary effects come later. As every 
American is aware, extended credit, whether 
Just plain credit or foreign credit, in every- 
ones’ language means extending the date 
when payment is to be made. In financing 
gales of American products to foreign nations 
by American credit, the foreign nation 18 
merely being given an extended period of 
time, depending on the terms of the ex- 
tended credit, in which to accumulate a 
sufficient amount of American dollars, 
through the sale of foreign products in Amer- 
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ican markets, to repay the American credit 
used previously in the purchase of American 
products. 

In repaying American credit, an addi- 
tional dollar market value of foreign prod- 
ucts above the amount of the original credit, 
must be sold in competition with American 
products in American markets to provide for- 
eign nations with additional American dol- 
lars needed to pay American bankers, Amer- 
ican investors, or the American Government 
for interest and other charges incurred in 
servicing the American credit. 

Suggestions by supporters of expanded for- 
eign trade policy that foreign products can 
be sold in American markets at the same 
and often a lesser price than the price tags 
on like American products, thereby benefit- 
ing the American purchaser, does not justify 
the presence of such foreign products in 
American markets. Many, many products 
of many, many foreign nations can compete 
with and undersell like American products 
in American markets, thereby influencing 
the curtailment of productive operations and 
employment in America. The American 
Government, however, is being inconsiderate 
of the employers and employees in produc- 
tive operations when such foreign sales are 
allowed to occur. Approximately 90 percent 
of the amounts shown on American price 
tags represents noncompetitive Government 
regulated fixed costs such as taxes and sal- 
aries and labor under collective x 
Government should accept the responsibility 
of protecting American price tags in Ameri- 
can markets against equal and unequal com- 
petition with foreign products, if for no 
other reason than the fact that Government 
regulations alone are responsible for the big 
portion of the selling price shown on Amer- 
ican price tags. 

Let's face the implications of an expanded 
foreign trade policy in operation. In order 
to compete with foreign products in both 
American and foreign markets, price tags on 
American products must be reduced to prices 
that will compete with or undersell like for- 
eign products. Th!s we can do if we reduce 
the standard of living of the American peo- 
ple as a whole toward the lower standard 
of living of the peoples of foreign countries 
whose products will be competing with 
American products. For instance; below are 
just a few of the many adjustments foresee- 
able to the American economy. 

America must reduce the wages and salaries 
of our entire employed population, increase 
the 40-hour work week, curtail or eliminate 
the tremendous defense program, the high- 
way expansion and maintenance program, 
the public school system, social security pro- 
gram, old-age pension program, public 
health and sanitation program, public hous- 
ing projects, institutions for mental cases, 
agricultural research, the operation of Na- 
tional and State parks, and all operations of 
National, State, county, and city govern- 
ments. 

Advocates of expanded foreign trade will 
contend that such extreme adjustments to 
the American standard of living, as the 
above measures, will not be necessary. 
Many contend that the price advantages 
gained by America’s great productive capac- 
ity will offset the lower cost production 
advantages of foreign nations in foreign 
trade. These anticipations appear in the 
face of fact to be overoptimistic. The sell- 
ing prices shown to today’s American price 
tags, Uke the price tags of tommorow, next 
month, next year and 10 years from today, 
are the results of current competitive pric- 
ing among American enterprises and dally, 
fully and automatically reflect pricewise the 
current advantages of our ever increasing 
productive capacity. 

There is another problem of concern about 
the operation of our domestic economy. The 
stability and further development of the 
American standard of living is continually 
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threatened by long-existing inadequacies in 
the Nation’s distribution system. Due to 
these inadequacies, surpluses in the form 
of accumulated inventories of American 
products (exclusive of agriculture products 
about which I will discuss later) become a 
threat to continued employment and pro- 
duction operations. Many times these 
threats to employment and production have 
become -realities resulting in conditions of 
gross unemployment and semipoverty among 
sizable percentages of our people in the 
presence of plenty. 

Another way of saying this is that the 
Nation is constantly threatened with a sup- 
ply of more marketable American products 
and services than, under the present methods 
of distribution, can be equitably distributed 
among the American people. Why? Be- 
cause America has developed a 20th century 
productive capacity while being hitched to 
some of the basic distributive methods an- 
tedating medieval times. 

Because of the absence of long overdue 
legislation providing for an approach to the 
equitable distribution of American products 
and services among Americans, we citizens 
of a democracy are required to adhere to 
existing antiquated American legislation and 
adopt as the basis for the operations of our 
present-day distribution system, the basic 
principles of a monetary system designed for 
and used by autocratic governments cen- 
turies ago. Under this antiquated monetary 
system, the distribution of American prod- 
ucts and services among Americans is yet 
largely dependent upon the whims and in- 
fluences of professional moneylenders. 

In avoiding the enactment of desperately 
needed constructive legislation providing for 
the development of efficient and equitable 
distributive operations of American products 
and services among Americans, our citizens 
have cause for concern, in that Congress is 
leaving the economy vulnerable to legislative 
acts of expediency—such as those support- 
ing expanded foreign-trade operations. 
Under democracy, the initiative, labor, and 
intelligence of the American people have de- 
veloped the most efficient, the most dynamic 
and the most bountiful wealth-producing 
economy ever known. 

The business slogan for Chester, Pa., reads: 
“What Chester makes, makes Chester.” This 
slogan rings true with America; even in 
retrospect: “What America made, made 
America.” The further greatness and pros- 
perity of America is dependent upon the con- 
tinued operations and further development 
of this great wealth-producing economy. 
Once the threat of expanded foreign trade 
operations are removed from the economy 
an appeal must be made to the Congress to 
provide legislation which will permit Ameri- 
cans to use their initiative, labor, and intel- 
ligence in the development and operation of 
an efficient, dynamic, and equitable 20th- 
century wealth-distributing economy. 


Address by David Schoenbrun Before the 
Sales Promotion Executives Associa- 
tion and the Radio-Television Adver- 
tisers Club, Philadelphia, Pa., February 
15, 1962 
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HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address: 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Sales Pro- 
motion Executive Association, individual and 
nonconstitutional members of TRAC, our 
colleagues of WCAU, whom I heartily con- 
gratulate, and any unaffiliated characters 
who managed to get in here today, I am 
very pleased to be here in Philadelphia, the 
City of Freedom, Friendship, and Franklin 
to coin a triple cliche. I am always pleased 
to be in Philadelphia for many reasons, one 
being that I almost was a schoolteacher 
here and many other reasons. Some of you 
may have seen Art Buchwald’s column 
about my move from Paris to Washington 
and Buchwald's advice to me about America 
in which he said that over here OAS does 
not stand for the Organization of the Secret 
Army; it stands for the Organization of the 
American States and FLN stands for the 
Philadelphia, Louisville National Railway. 

I noted today the names and initials of 
the societies present at this luncheon and, 
perhaps, you're not familiar with what your 
names mean in other languages. SPEA, for 
instance, is Swiss Romansh for be hopeful, 
it's the imperative form of verb espea“ 
which in Romansh is a verb of hope. And, 
so the motto of your society, whether you 
know it or not, in Swiss Romansh country 
is be hopeful. A very good motto, I think, 
for salesmen. I don’t know whether the 
members of the Television-Radio Advertis- 
ing Council know what their name means 
in French, Oh, I can repeat it in polite 
society, it's not that kind of a name. But, 
TRAC in French is modern Paris slang for 
stagefright—jitters. When an actor is wait- 
ing for opening night he says, “J'ai le trac“ 
I've got the jitters, I've got stagefright. 
Here, speaking to you today, I am full of 
both SPEA and TRAC. I'm very hopeful, 
for this is a friendly city. You look like 
friendly people, and I have the TRAC a 
little bit too, because I'm talking to you 
about a subject that may come as a shock 
to American salesmen—sales promotion ex- 
ecutives and advertising men: The chal- 
lenge to American salesmen, 

It's a pecular kind of a new challenge. 
You know it's a kind of a man bites dog 
story. And, I had a particular example of 
it In Paris about 18 months ago when the 
then Governor of North Carolina, Luther 
Hodges, now the Secretary of Commerce, 
came over to Paris and to other European 
capitals, asking Europeans for money to in- 
vest in North Carolina, which he said was 
an underdeveloped area. He's quite right, 
too 


It has one of the lowest gross products in 
the country. A very poor state compared 
to the Department of the Seine in France, for 
example. And so Mr. Hodges was one of the 
first Americans to seek reverse Marshall aid, 
and to ask the French and the Germans to 
lend money to the poor, ignorant, underde- 
veloped people of North Carolina, 

Now, that may sound funny to Americans, 
but you know it isn't funny, There are poor 
people in our country. There are underde- 
veloped areas in our country, and Americans 
are not quite used to living in this kind of a 
world; and Mr. Hodges himself, by the way, 
was a little puzzled about the strange world 
he found himself in. He came over with 
typical American salesmenship, carrying a 
valise full of neckties; there were beige- 
colored neckties, silk, and they had on them 
footprints with black heels from the Tar- 
heel State. He also had coat lapels made 
of brass with a black heel, and he was hand- 
ing them out all over Paris, not knowing 
that in France the colonial extremists born 
and raised in Algeria are called Blackfeet 
and everybody thought that Luther Hodges 
was the representative of the Organization 
of the Secret Army. 

This is but one of many examples that I 
can tell you of the unfamiliarity of my fel- 
low Americans with the outside world. We 
haven't lived in it very much except in the 
past 25 years or so, and we make a lot of 
mistakes because of that. 
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One mistake is Mr. Hodges’ mistake; it was 
a very friendly mistake and the French were 
rather amused by it. It did no harm at 
all. But there were other mistakes we make 
which are less amusing and considerably 
more harmful. And they are mistakes that 
salesmen should never make, 

We Americans seem to think that we in- 
vented salesmanship. Well, if we did, let 
me tell you that a lot of other people have 
discovered what salesmanship is, and we'd 
better reinvent salesmanship in this country 
and be better salesmen if we are going to get 
along in the new world that faces us to- 
morrow. 

The Europeans have pointed out to me, 
and so have the South Americans and so have 
the Asians, that when they put out an order 
to build a bridge or a factory or to get 
machinery, they get brochures from Japanese 
bidders, German bidders, French bidders, 
and American bidders and all of these 
brochures are printed in the language of the 
client country, and the American bochure 
is printed in English. And, the brochures 
that come from the competitive sales coun- 
tries have their machines and factories 
calibrated in meters and centimeters. And, 
the American brochures, boasting of our 
products, are calibrated in feet and inches, 
ignoring the fact that most of the world 
deals in meters and centimeters—not in feet 
and inches, and that most of the world likes 
to read brochures from salesmen in its own 
language and not in the language of the 
Seller. 

And, so in the Organizations for European 
Cooperation and Development in Paris, they 
have formed a committee, and, I hope you 
won't be humiliated by the name of this 
committee. It is a Committee To Help Amer- 
ican Salesmen. And, they are working on a 
plan to advise Americans how to sell their 
products in the outside world. And the rea- 
son they are doing this is that they have 
another committee, and this is the Commit- 
tee To Save the American Dollar. And, the 
reason that our friends in Paris and Brussels 
and elsewhere are concerned about saving the 
American dollar is that our country is the 
leader of the free world, and that the basic 
health and stability of our allies and friends 
depends upon the health and stability of our 
own country. And, we've come full turn 
around the pendulum now since the Marshall 
plan. 

After we've helped Europe recover, they 
are now worried about keeping America on 
a steady keel. And, I think this is good and 
healthy that our European friends should 
feel this way, and I think that it is good and 
healthy for them to feel important enough 
to help us. You know, nothing is worse than 
being a charity case. And, one reason Eu- 
ropeans haven't liked America is that they've 
had to take from Americans. And, now 
they want to give to us, and help us and 
that's a good thing too. Although, it may 
hurt the pride of the Americans. 

Last year, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Dillon, had to go to Vienna at a meet- 
ing of the International Monetary Fund and 
he had to ask our alles to put aside counter- 
part funds in their own currency in order 
to stop the drain on the American dollar 
and American gold—another reverse Mar- 
shall plan. And the Europeans said to him, 
“Very well, Mr. Dillon, we'll do this, we're 
proud to do this; it’s the least that we owe 
you. But, we do wish that you Americans 
would get to be a little more competitive— 
go out and sell your products.” Mr. Dillon 
was astonished. He just couldn't believe 
what he was hearing. But, the fact is we 
have lost a lot of aggressiveness in the world. 
We've been operating on the theory that the 
world will beat a path to the door of the 
man who makes a better mousetrap. And, 
we've always believed that we made a better 
mousetrap. Well, we don’t any longer. 
There are other people wno make mousetraps 
just as good as we do. And, they sell those 
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mousetraps in the Spanish or Japanese lan- 
guage in meters and in inches. And, they 
have aggressive salesmen around the world, 
and we are going to be in trouble with the 
Common Market and the whole program 
that we're facing in the year ahead if we do 
not get back to the fundamental virtues 
upon which our country was founded. 

We say we believe in free enterprise. We 
say we believe in competition. But, the mo- 
ment that reciprocal tariffs are proposed by 
the President of the United States, the mo- 
ment that foreign goods begin to come into 
our country, we start talking about protect- 
ing ourselves. I've been wandering around 
Washington for the last 2 weeks listening to 
what seemed to me to be haunting echoes, 
phrases I've heard before, and I couldn't 
quite place them. They were such phrases 
as I am not in favor of protection. I'm not 
in favor of free tariff. Tm in favor of sur- 
vival." Congressman Dent, from Pennsyl- 
vania, I'm quoting. 

‘I've heard other people say you've got to 
stop the Japanese goods from flooding our 
market, you've got to protect our textiles, 
our canneries, our cotton, and suddenly it 
occurred to me where I had heard those 
phrases before. I had heard them in Paris, 
and in Berlin, and in Rome, and they were 
Frenchmen and Germans and Italians say- 
ing these things, and I remember Americans 
named George Marshall, Paul Haufman say- 
ing, “Gentlemen, you musn't be afraid, fear 
is destructive. You must tear down your 
tariff walls. Build the Common Market. 
Europe will be strong and great; believe in 
free enterprise; believe in competition, get 
out there and sell.“ That's what Americans 
were telling Europeans only 10 years ago, and, 
now this is what Europeans are telling Amer- 
loans. Get out there and sell. 

A President of our country once said, “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.“ 
And, fear, once again, is raising its head in 
our country. Every day we hear talk about 
protecting America from the Japanese; pro- 
tecting America from the Common Market. 
And yet ours is still the strongest, best-edu- 
cated, richest, most properous, and most 
ingenious country of the free world—indeed, 
I think of the world itself. 

But, I'm beginning to wonder in my short 
trip back home, listening to what I've heard 
about, whether or not Europe the old country 
is now the new country; and, America the 
new country, beginning to think like an old 
country. Are we beginning to suffer the ri- 
gidity of old age? Are we suffering from 
rigidity of the labor arteries or of business 
ingenuity. I've seen around the world that 
we are suffering from it and there is not the 
slightest excuse. I've heard people talk 
about the dollar deficit, the gold deficit. 
We're losing $5 billion, $6 billion a year, 
That's true. But, do you know why we are 
losing it? We don't have a trade deficit 
with the world. We have a $5 billion trade 
surplus. That's how much more we do sell 
abroad than we buy. But, our deficit comes 
from our national security program, our for- 
eign aid, our military programs. These are 
part of the freedom of the free world. This 
is what we are paying for our security and 
that of our children and of our grand- 
children. 

So, cutting back on trade will simply make 
matters worse. It is not a matter of right 
or wrong, of good or bad, of moral or im- 
moral. It is simply a fact that we live in 
the world. The world is getting bigger, 


stronger, more educated. They've learned ` 


our ways and practiced them very well. 
Whether we like it or not, we are in this 
world, we are going to stay in this world. 
We cannot build a barrier around our coun- 
try. If it were desirable to do so and could 
work, I think I'd like to do so myself. My 
father fought in World War I, I fought in 
World War H. I have no desire for more 
fighting of wars or even getting involved in 
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the entangling alliances of the world. But 
desires apart, we cannot simply say “world 
go home“. The world is with us and it will 
stay with us. 

But, it’s not a frightening world. I come 
from this outside world back to my native 
land full of optimism, full of hope, full of 
SPEA, and very little TRAC, I'm not afraid 
of anything—for I've seen the strength of 
my country for 20 years abroad and the 
only time my country has faltered and failed 
is when it was afraid. When Americans 
are not afraid, there is very little that they 
cannot accomplish. And, when we look at 
the world around us, the menacing Commu- 
nist world, the menacing Chinese world, 
and feel that the world is closing in on us 
and that we've been challenged as never 
before, we must also realize that never be- 
fore have the doors been so wide open. 
Never before has the free world been so 
strong and so big. 

The European Common Market has now 
bound together 220 million peoples of Eu- 
rope with enormous skills. The peoples of 
Europe have a steel production almost equal 
to our own. They produce more coal than 
we produce. Their gross national product 
is rapidly rising to equal that of our own. 
But, this Europe is not a third force. The 
Europe is a Europe composed of friends 
and allies, who believe in the same things 
that we believe in. This is a Europe which 
gave us our own heritage of American revo- 
lution, as you know here in the city of 
Philadelphia. These are people who are 
members of a Christian Democratic world. 
These are people who all their lives and 
all of their heritage have been based on 
the Greco-Roman political philosophies, the 
Judeo-Christian religious ethics. These are 
people who are with us, have always been 
and always will be with us, for their aims 
are our aims and their enemies are our ene- 
mies. 

And, if you realize that the Common 
Market is a challenge to us, but still part of 
our world; if you add the 200 to 220 million 
peoples of Europe with their steel and coal 
and basic production to that of our country 
and Britain and the Commonwealth, you find 
that in the free countries of the world, there 
is a total population of 500 million people, 
and that these 500 million people produce 
3 to 10 times as much of any product as the 
Communist world does. The free world 
dwarfs the Communist world. We tower 
above them; we are so strong that we need 
fear nothing. We're not strong even against 
them; we're so strong in ourselves that no 
adversary would dare to attack us. And, we 
are so strong, that if we live up to our tenets 
and form the partnership that is now emerg- 
ing, then we set an example for the rest 
of the world. I am personally convinced that 
we must form a partnership of Europe and 
America, and by partnership I mean coopera- 
tion of two separate and distinct entities— 
anyone who talks of an Atlantic Parliament 
or one government for the free world, is, I 
think, being at best a poet; at worst, a fool. 
There is no such suggestion in the minds of 
the people of the Common Market who wish 
to work with our country today. They are 
talk about two strong and equal and 
self-respecting partners, separate but co- 
operating entitles, who, if they put their 
resources together are stronger, more pros- 
perous, more progressive with a greater 
future, than the race of mankind has ever 
known in the history of mankind. 

We are so strong that the world itself will 
begin to say, “Perhaps, the Atlantic way is 
the right way, not the Communist way.” 
But, they are no longer going to say the 
American way is the right way. We can, and 
will, I think, if we are wise retain our leader- 
ship of the world. 

But, not domination and not supreme and 
unique wisdom. We are the strongest, 
healthiest, bigger partner. We are not alone 
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in leading the world. What the people of 
Europe are proposing to us is to form this 
association of trading-free people with the 
belief in what Americans have always said 
they believed in—free enterprise, competi- 
tion, aggressive salesmanship, lack of fear, 
belief in the future, expansion, plowing prof- 
its back into business, thinking that to- 
morrow is going to be bigger than yesterday, 
If we do that, we need fear nothing at all. 

You take Japan. I've heard so much talk 
about “protect us from Japan,” cheap labor, 
Well, the Japanese labor is not all that cheap. 
Wages are rising there, but there's a way out 
of the Japanese problem for our people. And, 
I think you will soon hear it proposed by the 
President of the United States and discussed 
in Congress. And, that is very simply this: 
If you take the case of Great Britain, which 
is the one that frightens everybody and they 
Say that the Lancashire textile mills have 
been badly hit by free trade from Hong 
Kong, which is quite true, the answer is that 
Lancashire alone is bearing the brunt of the 
competition of Hong Kong, and cheap labor 
in Hong Kong against the highly skilled labor 
of Lancashire is an unequal contest. 

But if the Americans, the Canadians, the 
French, the British, the Germans, the Ital- 
lans, and all of the strong peoples of the 
Western World will open their markets to 
the Japanese on a reciprocal basis, then 
Japan is too small an island to flood any one 
area of the free world. If you distribute and 
dilute the total output of Japanese factories, 
then only 10 percent will go to America and 
10 percent will go to Germany and to France, 
and nobody will be hurt and Japan will still 
feel that it is tied to the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 

Otherwise, Japan will move to its natural 
backyard, its natural trade hinterland, its 
natural territory for an up-and-going sales- 
man—China. If Japan moves to China, then 
the protective barriers that we put around 
ourselves are not going to help. It won't 
keep the Chinese and Japanese out, it'll 
suffocate us to death. 

And, our country is a country that has 
never lived on the principle of suffocation. 
We've never lived on the principle, of let's 
be thrifty and let’s not go ahead and ex- 
pand. We've always lived on sales charts 
and how can next year be bigger and better 
than the year before. 

Well, I can tell you how: through the 
partnership of the free peoples, we are 
going to and can and will, I think, build 
the greatest world that we have ever known— 
with a strength such as our parents have 
never understood and that we only very 
dimly perceive today. I am personally con- 
vinced that what the future holds out for us 
in the kind of a world where my grandchil- 
dren will be saying, “I am an American,” 
and they won't be talking with a middlewest- 
ern accent. They'll be spelling American 
Ameurican, for we are all in this together, 
and we will succeed together; separately, we 
shall certainly fail. I believe certainly that 
we are going to succeed. And, that the op- 
portunities before us are such that our 
main problem for the future is going to be: 
What do we do with our leisure time aside 
from doing the twist? 


——— 
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St. Patrick’s Day Address by Senator 
Dodd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE ; 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the So- 
ciety of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
of Las Vegas, Nev., were addressed on 
March 17 by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Connecticut. It was my 
Pleasure to introduce Senator Dopp to 
his Las Vegas audience, and his recep- 
tion was both warm and enthusiastic. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Senator Dopp's eloquent ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks or Senator THOMAS J. DoDD, OF 
CONNECTICUT, AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF 
THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDLY Sons OF Sr. 
PATRICK COUNTRY CLUB, Desert INN HOTEL, 
Las VEGAs, NEV., SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1962 
I have participated in many St. Patrick's 

Day observances in my time, I have at- 

tended them in homes, in church basements, 

in fraternal halls, and in civic auditoriums. 

There have been parades, concerts, dinners, 

dances and parties. But celebrating St. Pat- 

rick's Day at the Desert Inn Country Club 
in Las Vegas is something new to me, and 

I am very happy to be here tonight and to 

find so many genial Irishmen in this part 

of the world, 

The observance of St. Patrick’s Day in 
America has many dimensions. 

First, we honor St. Patrick himself. We 
honor his faith, his zeal, his courage, his 
Simplicity. We stand somewhat in awe of 
this great Saint whose voice echoes down 
across the centuries and whose life left an 
imprint on the Irish character which sur- 
Vives to this day. He gave to Ireland a 
Creed and a tradition around which a people 
formed and upon which a nation was built. 

Virtually all other names of that unknown, 
murky period 1,500 years ago are lifeless and 
forgotten, but the name and image and ex- 
ample fo St. Patrick remain vibrant and 
alive. We pay testimony to that by our 
Presence here, as do countless gatherings all 
Over the world tonight, where those of Irish 
blood are gathered together in his honor and 
in his name. 

On this day we traditionally pay tribute, 
as well, to the Irish people, to their trials 
and their triumphs, to their struggle for 
freedom and independence in Ireland and 
to their achievements here in America. 

The plush surroundings in which we meet 
tonight form about the sharpest contrast 
imaginable to the rude and humble begin- 
nings of the Irish in America. 

For our ancestors came here as refugees 
from persecution and misfortune, They ar- 
Tived on these shores penniless, hungry, 
homeless, uneducated, without skills, with- 
Out trades, without tools, 
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Their reception by the citizens here was 
not a very friendly one; they were crowded 
into terrible slum areas; they were excluded 
from “good society”; they were the tradi- 
tional object of ridicule and the butt of venal 
jokes; prejudice often barred their way to 
advancement. They were offered only the 
jobs that no one else wanted. And they 
took them. 

Yet, they endured. And they endured with 
an indomitable humor, a certain picturesque 
heartiness which slowly won over those 
around them. The jokes they told about 
themselves were funnier than the jokes told 
about them by others. 

As we refiect upon the progress of the 
Trish in America, it is easy to see how St. 
Patrick's Day here has become more than 
a saint’s day, more than an Irish day. It 
has become a day of tribute to America, a 
day of patriotic observance. 

For it is here in our own country that 
the Irish, and so many other peoples, have 
been able to realize their hopes and aspira- 
tions more fully than in the land of their 
origin. 

When our forebears came here from Ire- 
land, they sought many things that were 
denied them in their own country. 

They sought work and here they found it. 
They sought land of their own, and here a 
combination of God’s bounty and enlight- 
ened laws made that land available to them. 
They sought freedom to openly practice 
their religion and here it was safeguarded 
to them. They sought education for their 
children and here it was provided. They 
sought opportunity for advancement, and 
here they received it. They sought a voice 
in their government and here thelr voice 
has been heard. 

This is true not just in the case of the 
Trish. It ts true of all groups which came 
here and it causes us to ask a question: 
Why have all nationalities been able to 
more fully realize their hopes and aspira- 
tions here in America than in the land o 
their origin? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that our 
continent was so richly endowed by nature. 
Part of it arises from the fact that for a 
century and a half the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans protected this country from foreign 
wars and allowed it to grow and flourish. 

But I think a more basic answer is that 
the laws and institutions of this country 
have been built upon certain central ideas 
which were right morally and which there- 
fore have proved to be right practically. 

These central ideas were spun off a basic 
belief in freedom, equality, and fair play. 
In a dark world beset with tyranny, privi- 
lege, injustice, and persecution, America 
shone like a beacon in the night, and car- 
ried a new message to oppressed millions. 

Government exists to serve man and man’s 
liberty, his property, his family, and his in- 
dividual rights are above and beyond the 
reach of the state, America said. 

Every man deserves a fair chance to suc- 
ceed or to fail on his own merits; every man 
should be able to speak freely, without fear 
or reprisal; every man should have an equal 
voice in choosing those who govern him; 
every man is innocent until proved guilty; 
every man should be free to worship as he 
pleases; every man has the right and should 
have the opportunity to own property and 
capital and to use these, within reasonable 
limits, as he chooses, free from tribute to 


any baron or monopoly, and secure from 
confiscation by government. 

To a world riddled with artificial distinc- 
tions and entrenched oppressions, America 
said that the normal relationship between 
men was not one of artificial division, by 
class or by trade or by race or by religion, or 
by education, but one of democratic equal- 
ity, of cooperation, of equal opportunity for 
all, of working together to tame a continent 
and bulld a nation; in this land the habitual 
attitude of men need not be fear and fore- 
boding but confidence and optimism. 

This was the message that brought mil- 
lions to our shores; this was the charter 
upon which this Nation was founded. And 
the Irish immigrants took to it as though 
it were a natural inheritance, as indeed it 
should be the natural inheritance of all men. 

True enough, as the decades passed, the 
native Americans in practice all too often 
failed to measure up to the standards of the 
Founding Fathers. All too often they re- 
fused to apply these principles to the immi- 
grants. But whatever the prejudices and 
failures of individuals might have been, the 
laws and the institutions of this country did 
reflect these central ideas. And thus in the 
end they have prevailed. 

I think we may be pardoned for taking 
pride in the fact that a man of Irish descent 
today sits in the chair of the President 
of the United States, in the chair of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and in that of the majority leader of the 
Senate. 

It is traditional at St. Patrick's Day cele- 
brations to cite long lists of Irishmen who 
have achieved distinction in this country— 
in government, in the professions, in fi- 
nance, in the arts, in the military, in the 
church. 

I shall not give you such a rollcall to- 
night but the significance of these lists is 
not only to demonstrate the contributions 
the Irish people haye made to American life 
but also to clinch the fact that as a group, 
the Irish in America have “arrived.” 

Other minority groups are today strug- 
gling to achieve their rightful place in our 
society. Surely the Irish-American whose 
father and grandfather fought this same 
Struggle should be in the forefront of the 
effort to secure equal rights and equal op- 
portunities for all Americans. 

And in a larger sense we who have en- 
joyed the blessings of freedom must feel a 
special devotion to the cause of freedom 
for all men which is at the heart of the 
struggle between communism and Western 
civilization. 

Our country today is carrying the greatest 
and most awesome burden that any nation 
has ever carried. For upon us has fallen 
the principal task of defending freedom, 
not just our own liberty but the freedom 
of all who are not yet enslaved and beyond 
that, we represent the hope of eventual 
freedom for all those who are today bound 
in chains. 

It will perhaps prove a significant factor 
in history that millions of displaced Irish- 
men and their descendants, who but for 
chance circumstance would have lived out 
their lives in a small land, far from the 
storm center of world events, today are a 
prominent and influential force in America 
at a time when the actions of our country 
may well determine the outcome of 30 cen- 
turies of recorded struggle between tyranny 
and freedom. 
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What an opportunity to repay the kind 
treatment of history. 

It is here in America that whatever 18 
of worth in our race has been given a chance 
to develop and flower. It is here that the 
ancient Irish yearning for liberty and re- 
ligious freedom was first satisfied. It is here 
that the hope and the fate of man is cen- 
tered. And it is here that Irishmen can 
best justify their heritage by strengthening 
America in its determination to do the pain- 
ful things that must be done if we are to 
gain and preserve for all men what we have 
here. 

We have a great inheritance to uphold 
and to fulfill. To us has been given the 
faith of St. Patrick, the qualities and the 
insights of the Irish race, and the priceless 
bounty of the American experiment in hu- 
man freedom. Tonight we honor all three 
and in so doing we make ourselves and our 
country the better and the stronger for the 
struggle that lies ahead. 


Summary of Replies to a Questionnaire— 
Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the second part of the 
tabulated results of the replies to my 
questionnaire. This part consists of the 
questions and replies for the section 
entitled, “Taxes and Fiscal Affairs.” 

The tabulated results follow: 


TAXKS—PISCAL AFFAIRS 
To achieve a balance of international 


ts which general combination of 
methods wood on choose? 
nee bie but unnecessary 
S. personnel ahruand 1.034 
18. Reduce desirable but unn 
foreign aid gph mili ae a 915 
14. a oa U.S. 
TR ONTAS EEE F A 2,188 
15. Restriet oe corporate foreign in- 


16. Make vs. “goods competitive by hot 
competitive by 
oan aaeh labor costs, and Aer 
EnA z 


ports xport 
18. Do you favor repealing the 25-per- 
cent gold reserve for U.S. currency 
and one Reserve bank de- 


posits? 
19. Do you Tvor “substituting Federal 
Reserve notes for | U.S. $1 silver 


favor a Bosse of Repre- 
sentatives budget submitted by its 
re venue and appropriating com- 
mittoes in 8 with Presi- 
u. ‘Do you belinve ind Panid baat 
you believe in a 
except in an abnormal ee 
A T EEE E conan 
Would you favor these currently con- 
sidered tax changes 
22. Doubling e rates for new 
Ren S at a loss of about $1.8 


1,293 


547 


billion a year in corporate revenues. 3, 528 
23. Withholding t tax of 20 percent on 
dividends and interest ------ 3, 582 


here sub- 
1,374 


Nr 


3,332 
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Yes | No 
20. Give President authority to reduce 
income tax percentages 
y 5 percent subject to eongres- 
8 2,077 


1. 107 
1, 065 


corporate offi 
stock option plans to buy at lower 
than market 1 and also per- 


mitting capi ved os tax treatment 

instead of d ain income 1,356 
30. A $200 3 tax exemptions for 

taxpayer and dependents 1, 296 


U.S. Farms Lead the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, within 
the U.S. free enterprise system, we have 
created the greatest food production 
plant in the history of the world. 

The existence of surpluses, creating 
economic problems, sometimes obscure 
our unparalleled food production as a 
blessing. 

Personally, I feel we need more effec- 
tive creative efforts to utilize our food- 
production system, not only to better feed 
our own peoples but also for humani- 
tarian purposes, as well as a strategic 
weapon in the cold war. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
published an article entitled “U.S. 
Farms Lead the World.” 

Reflecting upon the contrasting over- 
production within the U.S. system and 
underproduction in the Communist 
countries, the article states: 

This difference certainly can’t escape the 
notice of leaders of newly developing coun- 
tries where Communists are trying to pose 
as the wave of the future. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. FARMS LEAD THE WORLD 


Unless some of thë West's best informed 
experts are way of base, the Communist 
world is likely to lag behind us in agricul- 
ture for a long time to come. 

Communist shortcomings in farm produc- 
tion havo been highlighted sharply in recent 
weeks. In the Soviet Union, the all-powerful 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
held a widely-publicized meeting to discuss 
plans for increasing food production. Com- 
munist Cuba had to order food rationing for 
her people. Red China was short of grain. 

While this was going on, our own Congress 
hag been wrestling with a farm problem 
growing out of the fact that we produce more 
than we can use in domestic and export 
markets, 

This difference certainly can't escape the 
notice of leaders of newly developing coun- 
tries where Communists are trying to pose as 
the “wave of the future.” 

This difference is one reason why Soviet 
Premier Khrushchey is demanding increases 
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in Russian farm production. But there's 
considerable doubt that the Russians can 
come close to us in farm productivity, no mat- 
ter what orders come from Moscow. 

The fact is that American productivity 
keeps booming because our system rewards 
the man who does a good job. The incen- 
tives in the Communist system of agricul- 
ture are nowhere near as sharp. 

Certainly, the Communist farm lag can’t 
be blamed on technical backwardness, The 
Russians can't be technical illiterates when 
they’ve beaten the United States in getting 
a man into space. Yet, Khrushchev has had 
to report some staggering failures to meet 
farm goals. 

The Ukraine, for example, was ordered to 
produce 19 million tons of milk in 1961. 
Khrushchev reported it turned out 144 
million tons. In Kazakhstan, home of 
Khrushehev's own widely ballyhooed “virgin 
lands” plan for plowing up prairies to plant 
grain, the wheat production target in 1961 
was missed by a whopping 25 percent. 

This kind of record is not likely to be 
much of an asset in the drive to woo the 
nonalined nations of Asia and Africa, 

The real results which may flow from 
helping these newly emerging nations to in- 
crease their food production will come under 
close examination, meanwhile, at an inter- 
national meeting scheduled April 30-May 2 
at Ohio State University. 

The meeting is part of the observance of 
the centennial of the Nation's land-grant 
colleges. American and foreign farm ex- 
perts will discuss the question of whether 
chances for world peace can be im- 
proved by helping new nations boost food 
production. 


Victor Wickersham—Man of the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, 21 years ago, my good friend 
and esteemed colleague from the State 
of Oklahoma, Vicror WICKERSHAM, en- 
tered upon his career in this great legis- 
lative Chamber. It is my personal pleas- 
ure and privilege today to congratulate 
him upon his splendid record of service 
both to the people of Oklahoma and to 
the Nation, and to convey to him the 
warm personal regards and best wishes 
of his friends and colleagues. 

If I were to name a particular char- 
acteristic which has distinguished VicTor 
WICKERSHAM’S legislative career, a qual- 
ity which all men do not possess to such 
an abundant degree, I would say that 
Victor WICKERSHAM is truly a man of 
the people and a man for the people, 
and that he has never lost the common 
touch. He likes people and remembers 
them; and they remember him. This 
human quality, this ability to under- 
stand and sense the hopes and aspira- 
tions of his fellow men, is surely a funda- 
mental prerequisite of the successful 
public servant. 

VicToR WICKERSHAM has, in addition. 
the advantage that he is a self-made 
man, He came up by his own efforts. 
He was born on a farm in Baxter County, 
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Ark., and was reared on farms, both in 
Kansas and Oklahoma; he was educated 
in the rural public schools. At the age 
of 18 he began his public service as an 
employee of a county clerk's office. He 
Was appointed court clerk in Greer 
County and elected to that post three 
times. From 1935-36 he was chief clerk 
of the board of affairs of the State of 
Oklahoma. For a few years he tried his 
hand in private business and was a suc- 
cess at that also. 

When the people of the Seventh Dis- 
trict first elected him to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1941 to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of Representative 
Massingale, VICTOR WICKERSHAM came to 
Washington with an intimate firsthand 
knowledge and understanding of the 
Problems of the farmer as well as the 
businessman. He came to the Congress 
confident that he could represent the 
interests of the people of Oklahoma, and 
he admirably fulfilled their expectations. 
He knows how to get things done. 

Since 1941, Victor WICKERSHAM has 
been reelected to serve in the 78th, 79th, 
list, 82d, 83d, 84th, and 87th Con- 
gresses. He has been a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and the Armed Services Committees. 

On November 2, 1954, Representative 
WickersHam had an opportunity to look 
into agricultural conditions in the Iron 
Curtain countries, the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

It was most impressive that VICTOR 
WickersHaM availed himself of an in- 
vitatlon to the Kremlin the day after 
his arrival in Moscow to attend a recep- 
tion given by M. Molotov on the occa- 
sion of the 37th anniversary of the Rus- 
sian revolution. Mr. Molotov singled out 
Victor WICKERSHAM, shook his hand and 
led him up to Mr. Malenkov, then Pre- 
mier, for an exchange of greetings and 
for an unprecedented conversation. 
Victor WIcKERSHAM did not hesitate to 
take the opportunity on this historic oc- 
Casion to serve his country as an am- 
bassador of good will. He spoke very 
Sincerely to Mr. Malenkov, impressing 
upon him America’s desire for peace. 

Vicror WICKERSHAM was permitted to 
travel inside the Soviet Union for some 
Weeks. He visited Stalingrad, Kiev, 
Odessa, Rostov, Kharkov and Stalino. 
He could not have helped impressing 
the Russian people with his sincere, 
warm, and friendly interest. 

Shortly after his return to the United 
States, VICTOR WICKERSHAM received the 
Loyalty Day Award from the District 
Committee of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. The citation reads, “exhibiting 
those qualities in private and public life 
that make for a greater America.” 

Just last fall, VICTOR WICKERSHAM was 
in Berlin during the height of the crisis. 
He flew the Berlin wall. He tirelessly de- 
voted himself to visiting the young en- 
listed men and the officers from Okla- 
homa who were in Berlin serving in the 
U.S. Armed Forces. Upon his return to 
the United States, he personally visited 
79 towns in Oklahoma, making personal 
Calls on the parents and relatives of 
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the men he had talked with in Berlin, 
reporting firsthand on their welfare. 
Victor WICKERSHAM knows that the suc- 
cess or failure of the United States 
abroad often rests significantly upon the 
morale of our men in uniform. 

Oklahomans know that in VICTOR 
WIcKERSHAM they have a real friend in 
Washington. His warm, sincere counsel, 
his friendly handshake, his encourage- 
ment to the folks back home to “phone, 
wire, or write,” all constitute the hall- 
mark of a true public servant. 

VIcroR WICKERSHAM is blessed with 
other great assets, his attractive wife and 
four fine children. He is an elder of the 
National City Christian Church here in 
Washington and when he is home in 
Oklahoma, he worships at the Christian 
Church in Mangum. 

I am sure I speak for all of my col- 
leagues in expressing our admiration for 
our fellow Member and in wishing him 
many more years of service to Oklahoma 
and the Nation. . 


Congratulations to Our Former Colleague, 
Judge Lester Holtzman, of the New 
York State Supreme Court 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer my 
congratulations to a former colleague on 
his elevation to the position of judge of 
the New York State Supreme Court. I 
am sure that the experience he gained 
while he served with us as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee will distinguish 
his service on the highest court of the 
Empire State. 

Representative Lester Holtzman was 
one of the most able and popular Mem- 
bers of this House. His sense of humor 
relaxed many a situation that was dead- 
locked by tension, and he helped us by 
his rare human insight to solve difficult 
problems that appeared to be insoluble. 

Lester came to us in 1952, and was re- 
elected to the 84th, 85th, 86th, and 87th 
Congresses. Representing a portion of 
Queens County, N. V., he was a man weil 
versed in the social and economic prob- 
lems of a metropolis.. At an early age he 
saw the pressures which life in a city 
bring to bear upon the human conditions. 
His was a middle-class district and the 
problems of his constituents taught him 
the virtue of avoiding extremes. By 
heritage and training he acquired the 
compassion which is the secret of 
wisdom. 

On the Judiciary Committee this tal- 
ent was soon recognized. When in doubt 
on any question, we came to rely upon 
his integrity and his sound judgment. 
In lighter moments and perhaps sensing 
the shape of things to come, his friends 
would call him “Judge.” It is fitting, 
therefore, that he has found his true 
calling. 
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Those who know him are certain that 
he will become an eminent judge of his 
home State’s supreme court. And they 
know he will find personal fulfillment 
in that responsible position which is es- 
sential to the security and the progress 
of civilization. \ 

His former colleagues are proud of 
Judge Lester Holtzman, and wish him 
every success. 


Raymond S. Coll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
on Monday the Nation and the State 
of Hawaii lost a great newspaperman, 
Raymond S. Coll, editor emeritus of the 
Honolulu Advertiser. Ray Coll was a 
great man and a great editor. He was 
a dynamic builder of Hawaii, and I deem 
it a distinct privilege to have been asso- 
ciated with him over the years of prog- 
ress and change. I ask unanimous 
consent that two editorials, one from the 
Honolulu Advertiser of April 10 and one 
from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of the 
same day, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp in recognition of the high es- 
teem in which Ray Coll was held. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Apr. 10, 
1962] 
Raxmon S. COLL 

In the death of Raymond S. Coll, editor 
emeritus of the ‘Honolulu Advertiser, the 
State of Hawail has lost a useful and de- 
voted citizen and the newspaper profession 
å lifelong and distinguished member. 

Ray Coll's life of 90 years spanned many 
changes in the business of newspaper pro- 
duction and editing. These changes have 
been both in the tactics of reporting and in 
the mechanical advances to swifter output. 

He entered newspaper work more than half 
& century ago, starting his reporting career in 
Pennsylvania at the bottom. That was long 
before the numerous schools of journalism 
had emerged in universities and colleges all 
around the country. 

He learned his reporting experience, first 
as a member of a rescue party In search of 
bodies buried in a mine disaster in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

With an instinct for news, he reported on 
this to Pittsburgh and Philadelphia papers, 
and there his accurate and perceptive work 
won the attention of editors and his first 
regular job resulted. 

From responsible posts and work on Penn- 
sylvania papers and in Arizona he came to 
Hawali in 1921 as managing editor of the 
Honolulu Advertiser and rapidly won recog- 
ape and advancement to the post of edi- 

r. 

In this he combined both the instinct for 
and training in journalism he had already 
shown, and the interest in and concern for 
community affairs and progress which 
marked his whole newspaper life. 

When he retired in March 1959 it was with 
the regret and the high esteem of the com- 
munity, and the respect and liking of his 
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felow newspapermen as a fair though keen 
and constant competitor. 

The Star-Bulletin offers its deep sympathy 
and condolence to his family. Ray Coll 
has sincerely and honorably served the com- 
munity of his final choice, and leaves the 
memory of an able and dedicated news- 
paperman, 

His career here of nearly 40 years has 
added to the valuable history of the news- 
paper profession in Hawaii, 

From the Honolulu Advertiser, 
Apr. 10, 1962] 
Raymonp S. COLL 


Two-thirds of a century he spent in news- 
paper offices across the land, from a strenu- 
ous youth in the strike-torn Pennsylvania 
coal fields to the Arizona desert and the 
green islands of Hawaii. 

His working life spanned the rise of or- 
ganized labor in the United States, from the 
days of Eugene Debs and Samuel Gompers 
and John L. Lewis to the arrival of James R. 
Hoffa. 

He watched Debs run for Congress, stump- 
ing with him on horseback through the 
rugged Alleghenies, sleeping nights with his 
head cradled on a saddle. 

In thoes days he was a flaming liberal, 
and in later years delighted in recalling he 
had been considered a “radical’—the sharp 
term of opprobrium of the times. 

He watched and reported Arizona’s cam- 
paign for admission to the Union, and de- 
cades later he did the same in Hawaii, sup- 
porting both vigorously. 

His life and work coincided with America's 
transition from a rural, isolated country 
concerned with its own social and physical 
growth pangs to its emergence into the 20th 
century and the struggle with world com- 
munism, 

He saw Hawaii move from provincialism to 
internationalism, from a plantation-domi- 
nated territory to a bustling, forward-look- 


ing, multifaceted State, from feudalism to 


democracy. 

He saw the islands go through the early 
militant years of unionization, a process 
which here as elsewhere sharply divided the 
community. 

His newspapering took in four major wars, 
the Spanish-American, World Wars I and II. 
and the Korean. 

In short, he saw a lot of history, the bulk 
of it from the editor’s chair of the Honolulu 
Advertiser which he occupied from 1922 until 
1959 when he was well past 80. 

Although not a large man, he was physi- 
cally rugged and gave the impression of size 
simply by the strength of his personality. 
The outstanding feature of his powerful face 
was the penetrating blue eyes which could 
be as cold as diamonds, and as cutting. Or 
they could twinkle with tolerance and 
amusement, 

He was quick to anger, and as quick to 
cool off. 

Until his last days as editor he came to the 
office daily, patiently plodding up the wind- 
ing staircase to the second floor where he 
spent the entire time until 4 p.m. behind his 
desk. 


Callers, no matter who they were, received 


the treatment their demeanor invited. The 
pugnacious, the intemperate soon felt the 
sharp edge of his tongue and the fiash of his 
eyes. It was an Office delight that an ancient 
leather blackjack still hung from the coat- 
tree behind a chair, a relic, perhaps, of his 
editing days on the Arizona frontier. 

In conversation he was intolerant of ex- 
treme statement and of strong opinion un- 
supported by fact and logic. But he loved a 
good argument, and he emphasized his 
points by thumping on his desk with an iron 
paperweight or stabbing the desktop with 
the scissors he used to clip news items from 
the paper for editorial treatment. 
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In his younger days he had the voice and 
temper of a giant, but as time passed he mel- 
lowed, and a wise and gentle irony replaced 
the thunder, but it was, in its own way, just 
as effective. 

In a sense he had two careers—the one 
which began at Connellsville, Pa., in 1892, 
taking him later to Arizona and then back to 
Pittsburgh as editor of the Dispatch. In all, 
30 years. 

And then he came to Hawail, starting anew 
in middle life and keeping on for 37 more 
years. 

One of his strongest points was his respect 
for reportorial competence. The skilled and 
the dedicated on his staff knew they had his 
blessing, and he left them alone to work un- 
inhibited. 

Another strong point was his competitive 
spirit. To score on the opposition was his 
greatest delight, and he enjoyed taking a 
sharp editorial jab now and then at what he 
considered the foibles of the opposition. 

In later years, he had here and there a 
critic who said the times had passed him by. 
It is a measure of his professionalism that 
he would have resented it if this went un- 
noted in his obituary editorial. 

In the narrow sense it is perhaps true that 
events in the years after World War II 
moved more quickly than he. 

But the important thing is not that his 
pace failed to quicken as rapidly as events 
when the atom and the rocket and the jet 
airplane transformed the Nation in a little 
more than a decade. 

The important and impressive thing is that 
he remained eager, flexible and excited about 
tomorrow throughout his seventies and 
eighties. Age may have slowed him physi- 
cally and tempered him with an older man’s 
conservatism, but mentally he remained 
strikingly young and vigorous. 

In his middle seventies he coined the term 
“the new Pacific man” to describe the great 
future in human relations—the example to 
the rest of the Nation—he saw building in 
Hawaii's multiracial climate. 

His life was as fruitful as it was long. 
For nearly four decades—more than one- 
third of the life of this newspaper—he 
guided its editorial destiny. 

His imprint on Hawaii is probably beyond 
measure. Though proud of his craft, he was 
essentially a modest man. For his epitaph 
he probably would want no more than this: 

RAYMOND S. COLL 
Editor, 1922-1959 


The Honolulu Advertiser 


The Frightening Implication of Mr. Ribi- 
coff’s Directive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Sunday, 
April 1, 1962, edition of the Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune, one of the most widely 
circulated daily newspapers in Florida. 
The editorial writer, Mr. Alan Perry, is 
an able newspaperman and a very well- 
informed person. My colleagues will be 
interested in the points he raises in the 
editorial, “The Frightening Implication 
of Mr. Ribicoff's Directive.” 

The editorial follows: 
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THE FRIGHTENING IMPLICATION OF MR, RIBI- 
corr’s DIRECTIVE 


Those who cheer Welfare Secretary Abra- 
ham Ribicoff for his order cutting off Fed- 
eral funds to certain segregated school dis- 
tricts in Florida and’ elsewhere should pause 
to weigh one frightening implication. 

The order will be defended on the basis 
that tax dollars contributed by Americans 
of all races should not be used by schools 
that bar children of one particular race. The 
directive, which takes effect in 1963, will 
be praised as the sort of executive action 
for civil rights often promised by President 
Kennedy. And Mr. Ribicoff's idea will be 
described as morally proper. 

These descriptions of the cutoff order will 
be given wide circulation and support by 
people in this Nation who consider them- 
selves stanch defenders of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights. But that frighten- 
ing implication of which we spoke applies to 
the Constitution, too. 

It is simply this: 

The Congress of the United States passed 
the two laws that govern Federal aid to the 
so-called impacted areas where large num- 
bers of Federal employees live. Congress 
recognized, back at the time of the Korean 
war, that public schools in some areas were 
overburdened by an influx of federally con- 
nected families. The aid was to be of a 
short-duration, emergency nature—but, like 
all Federal programs, it became permanent 
and it grew. The laws were regularly re- 
newed, the most recent extension coming 
last year. 

NO AMENDMENT 


At no time during congressional voting on 
bills to extend these laws did the Congress 
of the United Ctates amend them to take 
into consideration the possibility of cutting 
off Federal funds to segregated school 
districts, : 

The subject has been discussed, but the 
laws as written and enacted by the Congress 
do not provide any punishment for failure 
to desegregate. Proponents of such con- 
gressional action have known that they sim- 
ply could not muster the majority necessary 
to pass such an amendment—and they have 
known that if they were able to pass it, the 
laws themselves might easily be voted out 
en toto. 

It was not the intent of Congress to in- 
clude a desegregation clause when the laws 
first were enacted; it was not the intent of 
Congress to do so when the aid programs 
were extended. And the laws have been de- 
bated and voted upon since the U.S. Supreme 
Court's historic desegregation decision, 

The key question, a constitutional ques- 
tion, therefore, is whether the Executive 
branch of Government has the authority to 
arbitrarily change the administration of the 
law in the manner in which it has. 

Secretary Ribicoff may argue that the laws 
give the U.S, Commissioner of Education the 
authority to determine whether schools for 
children of military personnel are suitable— 
but nothing in the record of debate on the 
laws suggests that Congress delegated that 
authority with ation in mind; educa- 
tional quality is the criterion. 


CHECKS AND BALANCES 


Is this upholding the spirit of the letter 
qf the U.S. Constitution—a document that 
establishes a system of checks and balances 
giving Congress the power to enact laws and 
ordering the President to take care that all 
laws be faithfully executed. 

Each time the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government makes an end run around 
Congress, our system of checks and balances 
is further eroded and our Constitution weak- 
ened, no matter how “worthy” and moral“ 
the cause. This is the implication of Mr. 
Ribicoff’s action. Let the self-proclaimed 
liberal defenders ponder this, and then de- 
cide whether to cheer. 
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It was little more than a year ago that the 
Same Secretary Ribicoff stood before report- 
ers and solemnly said that he didn't believe 
the executive branch had the authority to 
withhold Federal funds from segregated 
school districts unless Congress stipulated in 
the law that it could do so. 

“I think it is a tragedy,” he said then, “to 
put on the back of education the problems 
of everything including the problem of civil 
rights.” 

Words—and the U.S. Constitution itself 
can be conveniently forgotten when political 
expediency calls. We would like to see an 
immediate demand in Congress that the new 
Executive order be put to debate and vote. 
Let's find out where Congress stands. 


Tribute to Morris E. Jacobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
Omaha’s and Nebraska's most tireless 
workers in the business, educational, 
civic, and welfare fields is Mr. Morris E. 
Jacobs, who for four decades has op- 
erated an outstanding advertising busi- 
ness, 

Recently, Mr. Jacobs’ fine record of 
Service was recognized by the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America and Printers’ 
Ink, the eminent trade magazine, which 
Presented him with the Silver Medal 
Award, for “solid and continuous acheve- 
ment.“ 

It was characteristic of this highly suc- 


cessful executive that in his remarks of 


acceptance, he should say: 
We of advertising and public relations have 
a sacred responsibility to use our talents to 
help shape public opinion for civic better- 
Hal When we do this, we enrich our own 
ves, 


Mr. President, the news story of the 
Silver Medal Award appeared in the 
March 13 edition of the Omaha World- 
Herald. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jacoss GETS Ap AccoLaps—Assrets SELLING 
Must Have Honest Base 

Morris E. Jacobs, a former newspaper- 
man who 40 years ago opened the advertis- 
ing agency he still heads, Tuesday received 
an award for a lifetime of work. 

Mr. Jacobs, 66, became the third 
Omahan to receive the Silver Medal Award 
Presented by the Advertising Federation of 
America and Printers“ Ink magazine. 

Mr, Jacobs was given.the award during an 
Omaha Advertising Club meeting at the 
Castle Hotel. Among those present were 
the two Omahans who previously received 
the Sliver Medal—Earl H. Allen, 534 South 
53d Street, and Robert Manley, 3634 Dewey 
Avenue. 

ACHIEVEMENT SOLID 

The award, said Hassel Taylor, Omaha Ad- 
vertising Club president, is “for solid and 
continuous achievement.” 

He said the honor goes to men who over 
the long haul have demonstrated integrity, 
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creative ability and whose efforts haye con- 
tributed to the advancement of advertising. 
Award winners also must be active in social 
or religious agencies concerned with human 
welfare, Mr. Taylor said. 

Mr. Jacobs, president of Bozell & Jacobs, 
Inc., is a former king of Ak-Sar-Ben, whose 
Ust of business, educational, civic, welfare 
and social affiliations and achievements fills 
eight typewritten pages. 

MANY CHANGES 


In his acceptance speech, Mr. Jacobs re- 
called that it was just over 40 years ago 
that he and Leo Bozell organized the Bozell 
& Jacobs concern. 

“During those years we've seen many 
changes in advertising, most of them good,” 
he said. 

But he warned against putting too much 
reliance on modern-day machines. 

“We should make effective use of avail- 
able tools,” he said. “But advertising has 
been, is, and will continue to be the work 
of the individual persons. No tools will 
ever supplant personal judgment based on 
learning, knowledge and 


ULTIMATE GOAL 


Mr. Jacobs stressed the ultimate goal of 
advertising—"“the ringing of the cash regis- 
ter,” should be reached through honesty. 

He said “advertising appeals, claims and 
gimmicks based on thin air, pipedreams 
and stomach diagrams are making too many 
people resentful of advertising,” 

Mr. Jacobs urged colleagues to put skills 
to work for their community. 

“We of advertising and public relations 
have a sacred responsibility to use our 
talents to help shape public opinion for 
civic betterment. When we do this,” he 
said, “we enrich our own lives.” 


Lovis Heil Winner of All-American 
Youth Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Springfield, Ohio, News Sun of April 
10, 1962: 

WINNER NAMED IN ALL-AMERICAN CONTEST 


Louls Hell, 17, son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
F. Heil of 550 Ogden Road, and a senior at 
Catholic Central High Sehool, was named 
Monday as the area winner of the All-Amer- 
ican Youth Contest sponsored by radio sta- 
tion WIZE and the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

He was awarded a $25 savings bond and 
an official U.S. flag which had flown over 
the Capitol Building in Washington, D.C, 
and was obtained through the office of Con- 
gressman CLARENCE J. BROWN, of the Seventh 
Ohio District. 

The local youth's entry now will go to 
the State contest which will be judged by 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and LeRoy Collins, 
former Governor of Florida and now presi- 
dent of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

Mr. Heil was one of the students from 
seven Springfield area high schools which 
participated in the contest. 

His entry listed 10 ways to be a 
good American, as follows: 
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“I will obey the laws of my country, State, 
and city insofar that these laws or commands 
are consistent with what I belleve to be the 
laws of God. 

“I will defend, protect, and uphold my 
country, State, and city in all matters which 
justice dictates are good and honest. 

“I will denounce vigorously all subversive 
elements which have as their goal the de- 
struction of the American society. 

“I will endeavor to promote the common 
good as opposed to my own selfish interests 
and desires. 

“I will take an active interest in local, 
State, and national governmental affairs. 

“I will consider all circumstances and 
opinions, and weigh them carefully, reach- 
ing my own decision; thereby not accepting 
a prefabricated decision. 

“I will esteem all honorable officials in gov- 
ernmental and high civil positions and rec- 
ognize their lawful authority. On the other 
hand, I will denounce all corrupt officials 
and practices. 

“I will conscientiously respect the equal 
rights and responsibilities of my fellow 
neighbors and citizens and in no way dis- 
criminate against them due to race, color, 
or creed. 

“I will respect and uphold the dignity of 
the family as the bulwark of modern Ameri- 
can society. 

As a member of the American society, I 
will endeavor to deyelop my individual hu- 
man and mental faculties to their maximum 
capacity for the preservation and betterment 
of this society.” 


Judicial Pathfinder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GALE W. MeCEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the past 
week has seen the announcement of the 
retirement from the court of appeals of 
Judge Henry Edgerton. I should like 
at this time to pay tribute to this fine 
and thoughtful man—a man for whom 
I have the highest regard, both in his 
role as a great judge and as a man who 
has honored me by his friendship. 

An excellent editorial on Judge Edger- 
ton’s distinguished public service ap- 
peared today in the Washington Post, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 12, 1962} 
JUDICIAL PATHFINDER 

For the quarter century of his service on 
the US. Circuit Court of Appeals 
here, Henry W. Edgerton has been blazing 
legal tralls—interpreting a living Constitu- 
tion In consonance with the felt needs of a 
developing society, It was he who pointed 
out in great dissenting opinions, which later 
became the doctrine of the Supreme Court, 
that separate schools for white and colored 
children were inescapably degrading to the 
latter and entailed an inevitable denial of 
equal protection of the laws; and it was he 
who pointed out that restrictive realty cove- 
nants enforced a ghetto system wholly con- 
irta to the command of the Constitution. 

A distinguished professor of law before his 
appointment to the court of appeals, Judge 
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Edgerton brought to his judicial assignment 
extraordinary learning, a warm and in- 
sightful understanding of human nature and 
a passionate commitment to the institutions 
of liberty. His retirement from the court, 
announced a few days ago by the President, 
is richly earned; but it inflicts a loss not 
easy to repair. History will record him, 
surely, among the great jurists of his time. 


Go Slowly, Carefully on Free Trade 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, as the de- 
bate concerning our tariff program nears, 
a great many Americans believe we 
should proceed very cautiously in any 
further tariff reductions because of the 
threat to our workers and industry. 

This cautious attitude was ably ex- 
pressed in an article by Senator Homer 
E. CAPEHART, which appeared in the 
March issue of the International Team- 
ster. 

The article follows: 

Go SLOWLY, CAREFULLY ON FREE TRADE , 

PROPOSALS 


(By Senator Homer E. Capruart, of Indiana) 


President Kennedy's admission and that of 
the AFL-CIO’s George Meany that the Presi- 
dent's foreign trade program will increase 
unemployment at least temporarily is reason 
enough for me, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, officlals and members of 
all unions, and every citizen of the United 
States to consider carefully, and in the light 
of all the facts, whether it deserves support 
or opposition. 

President Kennedy recognized the unem- 
ployment possibilities in his proposals when 
he said in his message to the Congress: 

“Any worker or group of workers unem- 
ployed or underemployed as a result of in- 
creased imports would * * * be eligible for 
(certain) forms of assistance.” 

Mr. Meany and Mr. Walter Reuther, who 
heads the UAW, have made it plain that the 
Congress must provide even more adequate 
protection than that which is provided in 
the President's bill for workers who lose 
their jobs because of increased imports as 
a result of the trade legislation. 

There is far too much unemployment now. 
What we need is legislation to create jobs. 
Win President Kennedy's program do that? 
On the basis of the facts now available, I 
don't know. If it will, let's support it. If 
it won't create Jobs or if it will reduce jobs, 
let's oppose it. l 

I am not opposed to foreign trade. One 
of my basic theories as a Senator for 18 
years has been that trade, including foreign 
trade, makes jobs, and jobs make trade. 
Will the Kennedy proposal accomplish that? 
That's the test. 

It is the responsibility of each and every 
trade union official and every American 
worker to obtain informative, factual an- 
swers to many unanswered questions raised 
by the President's so-called free trade pro- 
gram. 

It is also the responsibility of every Mem- 
ber of Congress to do so. As the senior 
Senator representing the citizens of Indiana, 
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including approximately 100,000 Teamster 
members, I will live up to my responsibility. 

At least seven basic questions must be 
answered before Members of Congress can 
vote intelligently on this new program, and 
before labor officials take a definite position. 

After reading the following questions, I 
believe you will agree: 

1. How many American working people 
will be forced into the ranks of an already 
excessive number of unemployed workers— 
1 million, 5 million, or more? 

2. How many industries will be forced out 
of business, how many will be seriously af- 
fected, and what will become of them? 

3. What American towns and cities might 
be reduced to ghost towns by forced shut- 
down of their businesses? 

4. What effect will the proposal have on 
the American farm community—not just 
farmowners, but farmworkers? 

5. How long will the American workman 
be unemployed before he can be retrained 
or provided gainful employment in another 
industry? 

6. What kind of jobs will the Government 
provide for those American working people 
forced into the unemployment ranks? 

7. Will our working people, forced into 
the ranks of the unemployed because of the 
lowly paid worker in foreign countries, be 
forced to live on a government dole, and 
will such a dole become a permanent fixture 
in the American economy? 

It should be obvious to all of us that these 
questions must be answered in precise terms 
by the Kennedy administration. They have 
not been. 

There are those, including the President 
and some of my colleagues, who insist that 
we rush into this matter immediately and 
uninformed. We just must not do so, be- 
cause the consequences might be as serious 
as those of many other kes we have 
made in the past. Let’s take a year, or two, 
or three if necessary, to be sure we don't 
make a mistake. We can't afford a mistake 
on this one. 

Where are new jobs to come from? Equally 
important is what happens to the employer 
driven out of business by unfair foreign com- 
petition. It doesn’t stand to reason that an 
employer, providing wages and working con- 
ditions demanded by Teamster officials and 
other unions, should be penalized by foreign 
competitors providing wages and working 
conditions 50 to 75 percent lower. 

Businessmen or employers, be they small, 
medium, or large, are wise. Whether Presi- 
dent Kennedy likes it, they have devoted the 
best part of the lives, financially and physi- 
cally, to their enterprises. I speak from 
experience, and you will find that even my 
critics will concede that I was successful in 
building a small business into a fairly large 
business. Moreover, I did it without capital- 
izing on or exploring low-cost labor. 

Industry cannot compete with foreign im- 
ports produced by low-cost labor. 

The establishment of new and expansion 
of existing businesses is one of our great 
hopes for correcting the serious unemploy- 
ment picture. 

The President has said that in 1962 we need 
25,000 new jobs each week if we are to reduce 
unemployment to 4 percent of our working 
force. Even reduced to the 4-percent figure 
there would still be approximately 4 million 
unemployed. Interestingly enough, at the 
same time the President made his statement, 
Under Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz told 
a midwest audience we need 35,000 new jobs 
each week to reach the 4-percent figure. This 
is one reason why we must have informa- 
tive, factual answers to the questions I have 
raised. 

Businessmen are genuinely concerned with 
President Kennedy’s request for arbitrary 
power to revise and abolish tariffs as the 
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price of entering into free trade. Justiflably. 
they are reluctant to support his proposal, 

Many employers feel they must delay plant 
expansion or the opening of new plants for 
fear these new plant facilities would be 
noncompetitive by the time they were ready 
to go into operation because of the trade 
program. 2 

They feel they may be forced to invest in 
foreign countries the money they would 
normally use for growth and expansion in 
the United States, thus substituting foreign 
investments for national investment in 
plant facilities, 

Many of them are considering remodeling 
of existing plant facilities, converting them 
to totally automated plants, with the hope 
that completely new industries will spring 
up to provide the new jobs for a greatly in- 
creased number of unemployed. 

When the President's free trade program 
comes up on the Senate floor, I am going 
to propose amendments that will provide an 
equalization of labor costs through tariffs. 

For example, let us assume the labor cost 
for making a pair of shoes imported from 
Italy is $1, and the labor cost for making a 
similar pair of shoes in the United States is 
$2. My amendments will make it mandatory 
that a $1 tariff be added to the Italian-made 
shoes. This tariff will equalize the labor 
cost so the American shoe manufacturer is“ 
not driven out of business, and it will also 
assure the American worker in the shoe fac- 
tory his standard of living will not be 
reduced, 

I recognize, as do Teamsters members I am 
sure, that the nations of the world are closer 
to each other today because of modern trans- 
portation and communication faciilties. 
But, that doesn't mean the American busi- 
nessman and American wage earner must 
sacrifice our free enterprise system to the 
low-wage-scale program of other nations. 
That can result only in the inevitable re- 
duction of our standard of living to their 
lower standard. 


Exit of Doctors Tallied in Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
secret that I have been a militant foe of 
socialized medicine, in fact socialization 
r our sacred national institutions in any 

orm. 

Proponents of the King-Anderson bill 
have marshaled several fallacious argu- 
ments in support of their unsound bill. 
One of the most frequent heard is how 
well government health programs have 
worked in other countries. One of the 
most objective newspapers in the world, 
the Christian Science Monitor, has re- 
cently published a story indicating that 
one important byproduct of nationaliz- 
ing a great part of the country’s medical 
care is an unfavorable reaction among 
the doctor's themselves. An alarming 
percentage of new medical graduates are 
now leaving Britain to practice in other 
lands. The stagnation through regimen- 
tation is apparently not to their liking. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point the aforementioned 
piece from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of March 16, 1962. 
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The article follows: 
Exrr or Docrors TALLIED In BRITAIN 


Are conditions in Britain's National 
Health Service driving young doctors over- 
sens? 

This is the question raised by figures pub- 
lished here showing that one in three of 
those who graduate from medical schools 
in Great Britain and Ireland practices 
abroad, 

A mass migration of young British doc- 
tors is taking place “on a scale hitherto 
unknown,” according to Dr. John Seale, con- 
sultant in medical economies and health 
services. 

Dr. Seale has collected and analyzed of- 
ficial information about the licensing and 
registration of British doctors throughout 
the Commonwealth, in the United States, 
and in international organizations such as 
the World Health Organization. 

OVERSEA PRACTICES 


The report on his investigation published 
in the current issue of the British Medical 
Journal shows that an average of 700 doc- 
tors a year leave the British Isles. This 
is five times the rate of the 1930's. 

During the 5 years 1956-60, 3,530 doctors 
decided to practice overseas—1,071 in Can- 
ada, 1,060 in Australia, 748 in the United 
States, 202 in South Africa, 184 in New 
Zealand, 145 in Southern Rhodesia, and 119 
in Northern Rhodesia. 

Britain also has supplied doctors to as- 
sist the underdeveloped countries in the 
1950's at twice the rate prevailing in the 
1930's. 

“A possible explanation of the phenome- 
non,” Dr. Seale says, is that practice in the 
National Health Service is relatively unat- 
tractive to young doctors economically, pro- 
fessionally, and idealistically.” 

The inflow of doctors from India, Pakis- 
tan, and other countries In the hospitals in 
Britain, Dr. Seale holds, does not mean that 
the Service has permanent attractions for 
them. Most come to Britain to enhance 
thelr professional standing and then return 
to their own country. 

It as many British doctors have left 
Britain In recent years as Official sources 
abroad indicate,” Dr. Seale says, “then it 
may be concluded that the younger genera- 
tion of the British medical profession is 
already severely depleted.” 

Observations made in hospitals through- 
out England confirm this conclusion because 
most have few British doctors working in 
them under the age of 40 and many have 
hone. The Times, of London, pointed out 
recently that the junior staff of many hos- 
Pitals is entirely from overseas. 

Lack of flexibility in and difficulty in get- 
ting out of the National Health Service 
is held responsible for the decision of many 
ambitious young doctors to practice abroad. 
The excellent equipment and conditions in 
the United States have acted as a magnet 
to draw those keen on research. 

While many people here praise the Na- 
tional Health Service, and especially its den- 
tal side, for the insurance it gives in cases 
which receive extensive treatment, there is 
an increasing tendency on the part of pro- 
Tessional and other middle-class heads of 
households to take out private insurance 
Policies against medical expense. Such in- 
Surance provides fees for treatment out- 
Side the national health schemes or for care 
in a private clinic, wherever the state-run 
hospitals are considered inefficient or over- 
crowded. 

COST UNDERLINED 

Speakers in debates in the House of Com- 
mons repeatedly have pointed out the great 
Mistake of considering the health service 
& free service. The nation has to pay for 
it. A large portion of the national taxa- 
tion goes for its upkeep. Each worker pays 
his contribution weekly. Those who do not 
Use its facilities pay for those who do. 
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America’s Man in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr, NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp a translation of an ex- 
cellent editorial which appeared in the 
February 23 issue of the Polish Daily 
News, of Detroit, Mich. The editorial, 
written by its distinguished editor, Stan- 
ley Krajewski, pays tribute to Lt. Col. 
John Glenn and to the America’s open 
society” and to the great moral strength 
of such a society. 

The editorial follows: 

In Gop We Trust 


“We have a long way to go in the space 
race and we started late. This is the new 
ocean and we must sail on it and be in a 
position second to none.” So said Presi- 
dent Kennedy when he was informed that 
Lt. Col. John H. Glenn had written into 
history a U.S. feat by completing three 
orbital flights around the earth. 

After many difficulties, disappointments 
and discouragements, and demands not 
from strangers, but from our own citizens 
for a change in astronauts, from the one who 
had 10 times prepared himself for a jour- 
ney into the unknown and, perhaps, with- 
out return, on the 20th of February 1962, at 
9:47 am., before the eyes of the entire 
world, America, following a carefully cal- 
culated schedule, sent into space a man 
who a few weeks before had said: 

Too much is being written about me and 
not enough about the Mercury project. The 
work on this project shouldn’t be stopped 
even if my flight should fail.” 

Glenn took off and the attempt was com- 
pletely successful. 

It was a man out of the ordinary who 
orbited the earth, but not a superman. 
Lieutenant Colonel Glenn, like six other 
astronauts, was adequately prepared for his 
role and his flight demonstrated that the 
United States was following a justified and 
undeviating road, though not an easy one. 
Yet this road is not marked by sacrifice of 
human life, even though three astronauts 
have already taken this risk. For Glenn's 
success was forecast by Shepard and Gris- 
som who made suborbital flights in similar 
capsules. Glenn's success was made pos- 
sible by the long and persistent labor of 
scientists, technicians, and ordinary work- 
ers, and all of America, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from Alaska to Mexico, con- 
tributed to this wonderful achievement. 
And that is not all. The entire free world, 
whose 18 countries made possible the or- 
ganization of a flight control network, also 
contributed to it. 

The courage of the lieutenant colonel of 
the Marines, a professional test pilot, is the 
courage of the American pioneer. Glenn 
demonstrated personal courage, but morally 
and politically the United States showed 
much greater courage by carrying out this 
attempt—as it had previous ones—before 
the eyes of the entire world, even of the 
Communist bloc. America has the courage 
to risk success or failure. 

When Glenn was lifted into orbit millions 
of Americans accompanied him in spirit im- 
ploring providence to permit him to return 
safely and whole to earth. What was at 
stake was not our pride, the pride and well- 
being of a great America, but human life on 
which American honor depended. And 
America did not fail to measure up when it 
was most necessary. 
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In this lies our strength and our future 
and that of the free world. That is why 
President Kennedy expressed the most sin- 
cere feelings of us all when he said that 
America is thankful to Lieutenant Colonel 
Glenn. America is thankful to all of those 
who gave her a new day of glory. It was a 
day we much needed. 

POSTSCRIPT 


Glenn's fortunate flight did not have to 
wait long for certain unexpected conse- 
quences. Khrushchey came forth quickly 
with congratulations and a proposition for 
a common undertaking of the peaceful con- 
quest of space. 

Khrushehev's proposition came only after 
America—before the grand jury which is the 
whole world—convinced everyone beyond all 
doubt that it does not need to resort to de- 
ception, espionage, lies, hypocrisy, and sub- 
terfuge to achieve an orbital success, just 
as it had formerly achieved success in every 
other area. 

Khrushehev's proposition is insincere and 
calculated only for propaganda; we say this 
because the United States had long before 
proposed such “peaceful cooperation.” 
President Kennedy in his inaugural address 
had invited other countries as well to the 
“common conquest of space for peaceful 
purposes.” Russia then remained as silent 
as a stone. 

If today Khrushchev extends his hand so 
quickly for cooperation it is not because he 
is sincere in purpose but only to rob us of 
secret information unknown to Soviet sci- 
entists. Why has Ehrushchev, in his “good 
will” not presented the results of his flights, 
as America has, not hiding even the difi- 
culties which it experienced? Because Rus- 
sia believed that America’s attempt would 
end in failure. 

“In God we trust—not in you and Russin, 
Mr. Khrushchey,” is America’s answer. 


Canadian Lumber Shipments Gain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
each month passes, the mills of British 
Columbia continue to dominate the east 
coast lumber market which traditionally 
has belonged to Pacific Northwest mills. 

Fifteen years ago Oregon and Wash- 
ington sawmills accounted for 100 per- 
cent of the waterborne lumber ship- 
ments from the west coast to the Atlan- 
tic market. Last year the British Colum- 
bia mills had captured 57.28 percent of 
this market. In the first 2 months of 
1962 British Columbia waterborne ship- 
ments have increased 44 percent over the 
same period last year, while Oregon and 
Washington shipments have increased 
less than 9 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to give this problem their most care- 
ful study with the view of helping the 
industry find solutions whereby the 
Pacific west coast mills can compete on 
an equal basis with British Columbia 
mills. The seriousness of the situation 
is evident in an article that appeared in 
the Portland Oregonian on March 25, 
1962. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the article in the RECORD, 
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[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 
Mar. 25, 1962] 
BaermisH COLUMBIA LUMBER MILL SHIPPING 
GAs 

British Columbia lumber mills shipped 
more than twice as much lumber to Atlan- 
tic coast ports during the first 2 months of 
1962 as did Oregon and Washington mills, 
which historically enjoyed the east coast 
market almost exclusively until the last year 
or two, according to the monthly report of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

The statement reported that British Co- 
lumbia mills shipped 184,528,000 board feet 
to the east coast by water while Oregon and 
Washington were shipped 86,105,000 board 
feet. Thus the British Columbia lumber 
industry was keeping up its pressure on the 
American producers. 

During February, the American miils dis- 
patched 45,662,000 board feet compared with 
British Columbia shipments of 83,522,000 
board feet to the Atlantic coast market. 

However, Oregon continued to have the 
California lumber more or less to itself, by 
virtue of location, sending 14,712,000 board 
feet down the coast by barge, compared with 
2,007,000 board feet shipped by British Co- 
ljumbla milis and 578,000 feet from Washing- 
ton. 

British Columbia waterborne shipments 
gained 44 percent during the first 2 months 
this year over the corresponding period of 
last year. At the same time, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and northern California shipments 
by water increased less than 9 percent. 

Shipments from the entire Dougias-fig re- 
gion amounted to 500,267,000 board feet dur- 
ing January and February, compared with 
457,601,000 board feet last year. 

Columbia River shipments last month 
amounted to 8,712,000 board feet against 
9,522,000 feet last year. Oregon coast ports 
shipped 38,146,000 board feet last month 
compared with 23,145,000 feet a year ago. 


The National Lottery of Malta 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Malta. Indeed, 
the Maltese lottery is a new lottery, it 
being only recently established, but it 
has well proven its worth. 

Malta, a small and poor Mediter- 
ranean island, last year took in gross 
receipts of more than a million and a 
half dollars from its national lottery. 
The income from the lottery was applied 
to the general revenue funds of the 
Maltese Government. 

Mr. Speaker, if tiny Malta can operate 
a successful national lottery, why can’t 
the United States also do so? In this 
country, where gambling is a $50-bil- 
lion-a-year business, the revenue 
potentialities of a national lottery are 
stunning. We could bring at the mini- 
mum 810 billion a year into the coffers 
of our Treasury, and at the same time 
strike a deadly blow at the financial 
roots of the crime syndicates. 

Mr. Speaker, how long must the hard- 
pressed taxpayers of America wait for 
financial and sociological reality to pre- 
vail over entrenched hypocrisy? 
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New Frontier Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the immi- 
nence of a fateful April 16—income tax 
day—reminds us anew that “the power 
to tax is the power to destroy.” And our 
recently abortive efforts to write an om- 
nibus tax bill in the House is still being 
met by reverberations from my constitu- 
ency, despite the fact that I voted against 
the measure in the belief that it should 
have been defeated on all counts. 

At the time we debated the adminis- 
tration’s tax reform plan my mail clearly 
reflected that there was precious little 
insistence on the part of industry for tax 
credits for certain investments in plant 
and machinery. Indeed one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in my congressional dis- 
trict, the Lancaster, Pa., New Era, edi- 
torializes an industrial apathy towards 
this proviso in these words: 

For instance, on the matter of growth, 
with its promise of new jobs, the bill offers 
a doubtful program of credits to companies 
making certain kinds of investments. This 
would amount to direct subsidies and simply 
would increase Washington's meddling in a 
free market. 

We have more than enough tinkering with 
enterprise now. Why not promote growth 
by freeing business and industry from nu- 
merous unnecessary Federal restrictions and 
liberalize antiquated depreciation allow- 
ances? 


That portion of my mail which refers 
to the Kennedy tax bill centers, however, 
on the proposal whereby taxes will be 
withheld on dividend and interest in- 
come by the bank or business with whom 
such income has accrued. In reviewing 
the letters which continue to reach me 
on that subject I do not find a single per- 
son who seeks to avoid paying what has 
been determined to be a just tax on his 
earnings. What he does object to is the 
heavy and unfair burden that will be 
imposed upon him as an honest taxpayer. 

Here again, my New Era editor makes 
some telling comments on this objection- 
able proviso: 

Not only is there no effort to adjust the 
amount withheld to the amount due, but 
there is not even any provision for notifying 
individual taxpayers how much has been 
withheld. Banks and corporations would 
simply ship a flat 20 percent to Uncle Sam; 
individuals, if they owed less, and if they 
were aware that they are being cheated, and 
if they understood the redtape, would then 
have to petition Washington for refunds— 
not once but regularly. Meanwhile they 
would be deprived of the use of income right- 
fully theirs, and business firms would have 
to absorb the cost of the huge additional 
load of governmental bookkeeping. 


This burdensome proviso has also had 
the attention of my favorite columnist, 
David Lawrence, in his article entitled 
“The Bank Withholding Proposal” in 
which he cites the complaint of one of 
his correspondents in regards to this 
measure: 

Our taxable income is approximately $4,200 
a year, all of it derived from dividends and 
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stocks. My husband and I are past 65 years 
of age and therefore have double exemptions 
of $1,200 each—a total of $2,400. We also 
have a retirement exemption, a 4-percent 
credit on dividends, as well as other de- 
ductible items. Our taxes amount to some- 
thing like $50 a year or less. Yet the ad- 
ministration proposes to withhold from our 
modest income the sum of $840. 

What moral or legal right does it have to 
do such a thing? Except for the taxes we 
owe, that money is ours. It does not belong 
to the Government, nor to anyone else. If 
the Government withholds from us money 
we do not owe, that is confiscation. Promise 
of refund does not alter this fact. 


Finally, to return to my Lancaster, Pa., 
New Era article, I find the editor mak- 
ing this pronouncement which may prove 
prophetic: 

If this trend toward centralization keeps 
up, we may some day find the Federal Goy- 
ernment withholding everything we make 
and giving each of us an allowance to live 
on, 


That's an exaggeration, of course, but is 
it any more than the idea of a 
withholding tax on dividend and interest 
income would have been 30 years ago? 


In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this is 
about as bad a piece of legislation as any- 
one has ever attempted to ram through 
the Congress and I predict that its sup- 
porters will have a difficult time as they 
attempt to justify it to their constituents. 
As for myself, I shall continue to believe 
that I did the right thing in opposing 
this New Frontier monstrosity. 


Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, Wheeling 
College, which is in my congressional 
district, has had phenomenal growth 
since its establishment 8 years ago. The 
wonderful part of having Wheeling Col- 
lege in our community is that it makes 
many outstanding contributions to our 
community. 

Just recently, the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges & Secondary 
Schools announced that Wheeling Col- 
lege had been made a fully accredited 
member of the association. I extended 
to President Troy and his administra- 
tors, my best congratulations and asked 
to include in my remarks, an editorial 
appearing in the Wheeling News-Regis- 
ter entitled Achievement,“ which effec- 
tively speaks of the contributions that 
this educational institution has made. 

The editorial follows: 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The community has cause to be proud to- 
day of the remarkable progress achieved by 
Wheeling College in the short period of less 
than 8 years. 

On March 29 the North Central Association 
of Colleges & Secondary Schools announced 
that Wheeling College had been made a fully 
accredited member of that association. This 
is indeed a most noteworthy achievement for 
it stamps the hallmark of excellence on all 
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phases of collegiate activity at the local edu- 
cational institution. 

Not only has Wheeling College attained 
this honor in record time but officials of the 
North Central Association complimented 
those responsible for the presentation which 
was made. 

Many times we view our community only 
in the terms of new business firms or indus- 
tries while we overlook such outstanding 
contributions as that made by Wheeling Col- 
lege. There are not many communities the 
size of Wheeling where a new college has 
been established in the last 8 years without 
being a burden to the local citizenry. Be- 
sides this higher institution of learning came 
to the community at a time when the whole 
Nation has turned to education as hope for 
the future, 

From à dollar and cents viewpoint the col- 
lege has had a definite economic impact on 
the area. The original $3 million expendi- 
ture by Archbishop John J. Swint has grown 
to the extent that the present physical plant 
is worth approximately $6 million with an 
additional $750,000 in the offing. Also the 
staff at Wheeling College currently earns a 
payroll of approximately $400,000 while the 
overall budget for this fiscal year is $800,000 
all expended locally. These figures do not 
take into consideration the economic conse- 
quences of the everyday needs of the 487 
students enrolled there. 

The News-Register is most happy to offer 
hearty congratulations to the faculty at 
Wheeling College for the latest honor to 
come to the college and to the community, 


Fallout Shelters for Yachts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in keeping 
with the national policy of providing 
fallout protection for the people in the 
United States, the Wheeler Yacht Co., 
which is established in my congressional 
district, has made fallout shelters avail- 
able to boatowners. The Wheeler Yacht 
Co. is the recipient of the Hess Award 
for the completeness of this function. 

Realizing the importance of the sub- 
ject matter, I am submitting herewith 
information regarding installation of 
this type of fallout protection: 

FALLOUT SHELTERS FoR YACHTS 


When the fallout goes to the bottom the 
water is a good shield against radiation. 
In 10 feet the protection is quite good, and 
with 30 feet very good. Ten feet of water 
provides approximately the same shielding 
as 3 feet of soil. Fallout will occur on 
the outside of the boat but this can be hosed 
of. If the boat is near land this method 
is not satisfactory because of the relatively 
high radiation from the fallout on the 
ground. Hence radiation from fallout on 
the bottom of the body of water as well 
as radiation from land must be considered. 
For example with 10 feet of water to get 
the same protection as a home shelter (100 
times reduction), the boat must be an- 
chored at least 1,750 feet from shore. If 
30 feet depth is available, the boast should 
be anchored at least 750 feet from shore. 
With greater depth and distance from shore 
radiation is further reduced. On the other 
hand in a river or lake the distances are 
increased because of the radiation from both 
banks. As decay occurs of the fallout radia- 
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tion both on the bottom and on the land 
the distances given can be decreased until 
in 2 weeks it should be safe to go ashore. 
However, as the boat can move about it 
should be possible to proceed to an uncon- 
taminated area. 

The 43-foot promenade deck yacht made 
by the Wheeler Yacht Co, of Bronx, N. V., 
which is being shown at the New York Motor 
Boat Show has been designed so that it can 
be used as a seagoing fallout shelter. There 
are only three additional pieces of equip- 
ment necessary. They are: (1) Piping with 
nozzles to wash fallout from the boat, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 4 which also act as handrails 
and water outlets, No. 5 so a hose can be 
connected to them to eliminate any hotspot, 
(2) a high-pressure water pump, No. 6 
which can also be used as a bilge pump; 
(3) an air blower with filter to supply air 
to the cabin, No. 7. 

In a report “Radiological Recovery of 
Fixed Military Installations NAVDOCKS 
TP-PL-13 August 1953" it states Experi- 
ments have shown 90 percent of slurry (wet) 
fallout and 97 percent of dry fallout can be 
removed from an asphalt or tar and gravel 
built-up roofing by hosing the roof at 60 
pounds per square inch pressure.” With 
the smooth surface on a yacht still better 
results would probably be obtained. 

Data contained in a report “Fallout Coun- 
termeasures for AEC Facilities,” by A. J. 
Breslin and L. R. Solov, indicates that 
around 30 gallons of water per minute would 
be required to decontaminate an area equal 
to the area of the 43-foot Wheeler yacht. 

Although not permanently installed, a 
radiation meter should be aboard to check 
for any hot spots or when washing was nec- 
essary. One-inch masking tape is useful in 
making the boat tight around portholes, 
windows, doors etc. 

The high-pressure pump and nozzles are 
connected so that water from the body of 
water can be used for a rough flush, and a 
short fresh water flush from the boat's tanks 
can be used as a final flush. The same sys- 
tem can be used in normal operation to wash 
dust or salt from the boat. 

The particular cruiser can be equipped 
with a dual steering control making it pos- 
sible to operate the boat from within the 
cabin. It is also equipped with an electric 
icebox, doing away with the food storage and 
preservation problem. For battery charg- 
ing each engine is equipped with a 40-am- 
pere alternator, a new innovation in boats 
making a separate generator unnecessary, 

In keeping the boat ready for the use as 
previously described, fuel and water tanks 
should always be filled when returning from 
a trip. Canned food should be aboard for a 
2-week stay and also medical supplies. A 
radio should also be available to listen to 
the conelrad frequencies of 640 and 1240 
kilocycles which are within the broadcast 
band for civil defense information. 

As a boat provides all the services that a 
city and home does, one can live on it nor- 
mally without those inconveniences associ- 
ated with home fallout shelters. Further- 
more, normal light would be available and 
it would only be necessary to stay inside of 
the cabin for from 8 to 12 hours when fall- 
out should cease. ç 

It is true that if the boat is located within 
about 15 miles from the blast of a 50-mega- 
ton bomb it would probably be destroyed, 
and if within 35 miles probably would be 
set afire, although there is a good possibil- 
ity that the fire could be extinguished by 
the high pressure pump and nozzle system. 
It is hoped that no bombs will ever be 
dropped, but, in case they are, it is logical 
to assume that the first attack would be 
made on the missile bases located mostly in 
the interior of our country and on the air- 
fields to prevent a retaliatory attack. If 
these assumptions are correct, ample time 
should be available to get aboard and put 
out to sea before any fallout has commenced. 
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The Right Man for the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIKGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Kennedy selected Elvis Stahr 
to be his Secretary of the Army, this 
left my State university without a 
president. Secretary Stahr had distin- 
guished himself in his brief tenure in 
that office. 

The board of governors of West Vir- 
ginia University began to screen various 
applicants for the position of president 
of our university. 

I am pleased, as the only graduate of 
West Virginia University in the congres- 
sional delegation, to note that they have 
selected a West Virginian and a graduate 
of West Virginia University. 

I am certain that our university and 
the State will benefit with the selection 
of Dr. Paul Ausborn Miller during his 
tenure as president of the university and 
I am pleased to include in my remarks 
an editorial from the Morgantown Post 
by its distinguished editor, Mr. Brooks 
Cottle, entitled The Right Man for the 
Job“ which I ask in unanimous consent 
that it be included in my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE Jon 


Tomorrow, April 11, has been circled on 
our calendar for several months now as a 
day of considerable import to West Virgin- 
lans in general and those in the Morgantown 
area in particular. 

Tomorrow Dr. Paul Ausborn Miller will be 
inaugurated as the 15th president of the 
university. He brings to that office a simple 
dignity and a genuine regard for his State, 
his university, and his position. He has 
demonstrated those admirable qualities in 
the few months he has been here. 

President Miller has demonstrated a few 
more things since he took over the presi- 
dency early this year. He has made it clear 
that he will countenance no foolishness not 
directly connected with the educational 
process. He has been completely forthright 
and forceful in making decisions and setting 
guidelines to follow. At the same time he 
has impressed all who have met him with 
a rare talent for being a thoroughly human 
and completely likeable gentleman in every 
sense of the word. 

Dr. Miller has a great many other things 
going for him. He has the background, the 
record of accomplishment in past jobs, the 
vigor and apparent good health so necessary 
for the road ahead, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, the fine family to help him over the 
rough spots: 

Mrs. Miller and the two Miller children, 
Paula and Tom, have already made the presi- 
dents house on University Avenue a home 
in the finest American family tradition. Dr. 
Miller is blessed with a charming, attractive, 
and wise wife, a pretty and intelligent daugh- 
ter, and a boy that any man might be proud 
to call son. 

Perhaps the most significant and obvious 
attribute brought te the job by Dr. Miller 
is his ability to speak. When he begins to 
talk, he is a man set apart; a man who can 
reach out and project his ideas and his hopes 
for his State and his university. He'll be 
doing a tremendous amount of speaking, 
both in public and in his administrative 
position, and his masterful way of getting 
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through to his listeners will serve him in 
good stead. 

We would urge every West Virginian who 
can possibly do so to hear Dr. Miller's in- 
augural address tomorrow afternoon. If the 
few public appearances he has made to date 
are any criteria, his remarks and his goals 
for the university will be well worth listen- 
ing to. 

Dr. Miller has made a wonderful start; s 
start in the administrative and academic 
leadership of the university that is almost 
too good to be true if we can believe our own 
observations and those of members of the 
university family in a position to make a far 
better appraisal of the situation. 

Tomorrow, it will be official, The pomp 
and ceremony that may seem unnecessary 
but are actually precious and vital to our 
traditions will make it so. The inaugura- 
tion will be a simple and dignified one when 
compared with past inaugurations; this we 
hold to be right and proper and in keeping 
with the truly humble attitude Dr. Miller 
has brought to the job. 

Congratulations are in order, and we cer- 
tainly offer the most sincere ones we can 
muster. But more, we join West Virginians 
everywhere in offering the hand of coopera- 
tion to Dr. Miller in his unique task—that of 
serving not only as an educational leader but 
also in a very real sense as the leader of the 
State’s destinies for a good many years to 
come. 

We're confident that the right man has 
been selected for the job. 

We know of no greater tribute, and of no 
greater responsibility. 

Dr. Paul ‘Ausborn Miller can meet that 
challenge only If he receives the cooperation 
and support he must have from the people 
of the State, the State administration, the 
residents of the Morgantown community, the 
faculty, the students, and the board of 
governors. 


A Conflict of Interpretation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr, JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
vite the attention of membership of this 
body to two letters which were received 
by Mr. W. T. Maddox, vice president of 
the National City Bank of Rome, Ga. 

One of these letters is from the Nor- 
wega Production Credit Association of 
Cartersville, Ga., and reads as follows: 
Mr. W. T. Mappox, 

Executive Vice President, 
The National City Bank, 
Rome, Ga. 

Dear Ma. Mapvox: I am enclosing your 
copy of Mr. and Mrs, John Gaines“ applica- 
tion. 

Mr. Nicholson, one of our representative 
inspectors, reviewed their statement and he 
said Production Credit is not in a position to 
handle this type loan, as he says their busi- 
ness is not an agricultural type but rather 
a small type business operation, 

I am very sorry that we cannot handle this 
for Mr. and Mrs. Gaines, as I am sure they 
are very deserving people. 

Yours very truly, 


HELEN HERNDON. 


The other letter is from the Small 
Business Administration in Atlanta, Ga., 
and is as follows, to wit: 
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Tue NATIONAL City BANK o ROME, 
Rome, Ga. 
Attention: W. T. Maddox, executive vice 
president. 
Re: SBLP for $40,000, Gaines Greenhouses, 
Rome, Ga. 

GENTLEMEN: We have reviewed this sub- 
mission and find the application well pre- 
pared; however, we are returning it to you 
for the following reasons: 

We interpret a nursery business to be a 
commercial enterprise and eligible for finan- 
cial assistance if it purchases from others, a 
majority of its nursery stock for resale to 
its customers. 

On the other hand, a nursery is con- 
sidered an agricultural enterprise and, thus, 
ineligible if it produces the principal share 
of its nursery crops in the field or in a green- 
house. 

The information received in the file in- 
dicates the loan is ineligible under the above 
policy ruling since it is an agricultural 
enterprise. 

Sources of funds for agricultural enter- 
prises are: Production Credit Association, 
the Federal Land Bank, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, and local sources of capital. 

Please advise us if we can be of further 
assistance to you. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT J. HESTER, 
Acting Chief, Loan Processing Section. 


As my good friend, Mr. Maddox, points 
out: 

Believe it or not, the credit seeker is a 
normal human being and is not one of those 
hybrids which is neither fish nor fowl, as the 
two letters would indicate. 


Heller’s Formula for Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Lawrence Fertig 
appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram of April 9. 

I believe that this analysis of Mr. 
Heller’s financial theories is interesting 
and important at this time. Mr. Heller 
is of course an ardent follower of May- 
nard Keynes. Frankly, Mr. Speaker, it 
is interesting and amazing that such an 
old and wornout theory should still be 
the guild and gospel of the New Frontier. 
AS we all know, West Germany discarded 
these theories, submitted to Chancellor 
Adenauer in 1951 by Mr. Heller. Their 
financial rise and prosperity have been 
miraculous. It should make us pause 
and think. 

Mr. Fertig’s article follows: 

HELLER’S FORMULA FOR Economic GROWTH 


(By Lawrence F'ertig) 

In his talk recently to a New York Uni- 
versity audience on economic growth, Dr. 
Walter W. Heller, chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, said, “Eco- 
nomic growth must sometimes strike the 
innocent bystander as a subject which fits 
Bertrand Russell's remark about mathe- 
matics; a subject in which we don't know 
what we are talking about nor whether what 
we say is true.” No doubt there is confusion 
about this subject in the public mind, but 
unfortunately Dr. Heller’s remarks did little 
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to clear it up. In fact many of his listeners 
went away more confused than ever. 

Dr. Heller’s performance was noteworthy 
mainly for his intellectual footwork, which 
was clever. He performed the almost im- 
possible task of delivering a speech of 16 
closely typed pages of manuscript about eco- 
nomic growth without even mentioning 
several of the basic factors which affect 
growth. Also, he objected to the conclu- 
sions on the importance of savings and in- 
vestment contained in Simon Kuznets’ 
monumental study, “Capital in the American 
Economy.” 

Kuznets deduced that U.S. growth was 
retarded by the inflation of the last two 
decades, and that what this country needs 
to stimulate economic progress Is more say- 
ing and less money which is manufactured 
out of thin air by the U.S. Government. The 
Heller prescription for growth is just one 
thing—Government effort to push Industrial 
production to some Government-calculated 
numerical objective of “potential level of 
output.” This is to be done by vast Fed- 
eral spending regardless of deficits and thier 
ultimate effect. 

You will search in vain through 15 pages 
of Dr. Heller’s talk to find the words “wage 
rates“ or wage costs.” Plainly he believes 
this has no bearing on our economic prog- 
ress. To be sure he makes a passing refer- 
ence to unit labor costs in reference to for- 
eign competition in the last paragraphs of 
the last page. But domestically, wage rates 
seem to have no importance. Isn't it axio- 
matic that a too-high price for any product 
causes less of it to be used? Doesn't this 
apply to labor as well as to everything else? 

When wage rates are pushed up to un- 
economic heights the result is bound to be 
less labor use—unemployment. And unem- 
ployment means curbing our production and 
stunting our growth. It is no accident that 
the highest percentage of unemployment is 
precisely in those industries, like steel and 
automobiles, where wage rates are highest 
and where increases have been piled on top 
of one another year after year regardless of 
the industry’s competitive dilemma or any 
slump in business. How can the subject of 

be adequately discussed without 
even mentioning wage rates and the lop- 
sided labor policies which produce growth- 
stunting wage increases? 

Another word that you will not find any- 
where in this exposition on growth is prof- 
its. Now obviously if we are to have a free 
enterprise, profit-and-loss system the oppor- 
tunity for financial gain is paramount. If 
there is to be expansion of industry through 
vast investment in new and more efficient 
tools of production (which is the only cause 
of economic growth and a resultant higher 
standard of living for everyone) then some 
attention must be paid to encouraging in- 
dustry gain or profits. This is the carrot 
which leads the donkey on. But there has 
been a squeeze on profits. While national 
income has increased by $151 billion in the 
last decade, profits have remained station- 
ary. The squeeze on profits has come from 
excessive labor costs and mounting taxes. 

And what about Government overspend- 
ing and Federal deficits in their effect on 
growth? The conclusion from Kuznets’ 
study is that our economic growth has been 
curtailed in past decades because Washing- 
ton has overspent and paid the bill by 
manufacturing inflationary dollars. There 
has been a lack of savings—of real capital— 
to meet the greatly expanding opportunities 
for investment. Our annual rate of new 
capital formation has declined each decade. 
It was over 11 percent before World II, and 
dropped to a little over 5 percent in the 
1946-55 decade. What the country needs 
for increased growth is less inflation, more 
savings and more real capital. 

Dr. Heller does not agree with this view. 
He says it is all right to encourage savings 
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when the country is operating at the very 
peak of productive capacity, but that such 
a course is not good when the economy is 
“operating below potential levels of output.” 
Practically what this means is that we 
should have deficits for most years and not 
encourage savings, but It is all right to have 
a balanced budget and stimulate savings in 
the occasional 1 year out of 5 or 10 when we 
have a super boom. 

Industrial progress in the United States, 
Dr. Heller notes, has been slower than that 
in West Germany or other West European 
countrics. There is really no mystery about 
this adverse comparison for the United 
States. Many studies have been made on 
this subject, some of them have been quoted 
in this column in the past. We can take 
a leaf out of the experience of West Ger- 
many, which dedicated itself to a policy of 
anti-infation, encouragement of industry 
and enterprise, and low income taxes, 

This is precisely the opposite policy pur- 
sued by the United States. And it is also 
precisely the opposite policy recommended 
by Dr. Heller in the report of a U.S. Com- 
mission, of which Dr. Heller was a member, 
a little over a decade ago. Furthermore, in 
his essay on Germany, “Economic Policy and 
Political Equilibrium in Postwar Germany,” 
in 1950, he also made these recommenda- 
tions. Fortunately, the Germans disregarded 
this advice and went.on to prosperity. Dr. 
Heller's views seem to have changed some- 
What since those days, but plainly not 
enough to guide us to a sound policy for 
economic growth. 


Explanatory Statement to Accompany 
H.R. 11216 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, section 
504 of the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959 provides 
that no person who has been a member 
of the Communist Party may serve as 
an oficer or business agent of a labor 
union or as a labor relations consultant, 
for a period of 5 years after termination 
of his membership in the Communist 
Party. This section also provides crim- 
inal penalties for violation of this pro- 
hibition. 

A major difficulty in determining 
whether any violation of this prohibi- 
tion has occurred arises from the fact 
that membership in the Communist 
Party is a secret usually known only to 
Party members or officials. Rank-and- 
file labor union members and law en- 
forcement authorities are without ac- 
cess to such information. Even in those 
instances where an individual has been 
a known Communist but asserts that 
he has discontinued his party affiliation 
there is no clear way of determining 
Whether such assertions are true, and 
the actual date of such disaffiliation. 

The amendment here proposed would, 
at least to some extent, remedy these 
deficiencies. It would require that any 
individual who has been a member of 
the Communist Party must, before he 
Can serve as an officer or representative 
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of a labor organization, file an affidavit 
with the Subversive Activities Control 
Board setting forth the dates of his party 
membership and the date of final ter- 
mination of such membership. As can 
be seen, this requirement will place a 
further legal obligation upon the Com- 
munist and cripto-Communist and will 
thereby increase the legal sanctions 
which may be applied in cases of viola- 
tion of the prohibition now set forth in 
the statute. It is considered that this 
amendment will be of definite aid to 
rank-and-file union members in keeping 
their unions out of the hands of Com- 
munist agents, and will aid law enforce- 
ment authorities in the accomplishment 
of this same objective. 

You will note that this is not an af- 
fidavit required of all union officials as 
was the case under Taft-Hartley. This 
affidavit will be required only of those 
union officials who have in the past been 
members of the Communist Party. 


Riddle of Ill-Fated German Zeppelin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the book written by A. A. Hoehling, en- 
titled “Who Destroyed the Hindenburg?” 
is worthwhile reading for everyone con- 
nected with the Government and I am 
pleased to have permission to include in 
the Recorp a copy of its review by Donald 
Mintz appearing in the column “A Book 
for Today” in the Washington Star of 
April 11. 

;: RIDDLE or ILL-FTrED GERMAN ZEPPELIN 
(By Donald Mintz) 


(“Who Destroyed the Hindenburg?“ by A. 
A, Hoehling, illustrated, 241 pp., Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

The era of commercial travel by rigid, 
lighter-than-air machines ended with star- 
tiing- suddenness on May 6, 1937, when 
LZ-129, known as the Hindenburg, burned 
at the mooring mast in Lakehurst, N.J. The 
conflagration lasted just 32 seconds for the 
Hindenburg was supported by hydrogen 
which is highly fammable in the presence 
of oxygen. í 

Today, writes A. A. Hoehling, the manu- 
facturer of the airship, the Luftschifbau 
Zeppelin is reincarnate in name only. The 
famous old company * * * builds tractors, 
trucks, heavy machinery, generators, radar 
screens, even suspension railways—“most 
anything,” the townsfolk somberly observe, 
“but Zeppelins,” 

What happened to the famous zeppelin? 
The Bureau of Air Commerce which had 
jurisdiction at the time, convened a board 
of inquiry which came to no firm conclusions, 
but favored ascribing the disaster to natural 
causes, St. Elmo's fire or a similar electric 
phenomenon.” 

The commander of the Naval Air Station 
at Lakehurst, Comdr. Charles Rosendahl was 
less than happy with the investigation. I 
did not feel.“ he wrote, “that a really prob- 
able cause for the disaster had been found. 
My point was and is that the hydrogen 
leak-St. Elmo's theory is the least improb- 


able of any natural phenomena having 
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started the disaster through some type of 
accident. 

“While we found no pieces of bomb or 
such device nor heard any testimony that 
anyone committed sabotage, nevertheless, I 
feel (there) is Just as much justification for 
assigning sabotage as a probable cause as 
there is of saying that the gas leak-St. 
Elmo's fire combination is the probable 
cause.” 

In his new book, A. A. Hoehling proves 
beyond doubt that whatever may have hap- 
pened to the Hindenburg the Bureau of Air 
Commerce inquiry itself was thoroughly and 
deliberately sabotaged. The survivors of the’ 
crew had orders from Berlin to be as unco- 
operative as possible under the circum- 
stances, 

Their position was most difficult. On the 
one hand, they could not afford to admit 
the possibility of sabotage, for that would 
have proved that products of the Third 
Reich were “as perishable—and as destruc- 
tible—as any mortal.” 

On the other hand, “the zeppelins had 
long been a symbol of German technical 
prowess. How could any patriot be expected 
to say that inherently these airships were 
no good!?“ 

Now with the assistance of some of the 
survivors and their families and descendants 
and numerous experts in lighter-than- air 
craft, Mr. Hoehling has tried to go over all 
the evidence once more and to bring out 
some information that has previously been 
suppressed, Unfortunately, there are still 
some who claim to know and refuse to talk. 

Nevertheless, it has been possible for him 
to construct a hypothesis. It is impossible 
to see how it can be confirmed and so it 
must remain speculative. Yet it is not un- 
convincing. 

There is an element of suspense in a book 
like this, and the reviewer ought to be bound 
by the code of colleagues who specialize in 
mysteries. So the hypothetical answer will 
not be divulged here. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Hoth- 
ling, like Commander Rosendahl and most 
of the crew members who felt free to speak 
after the war, is convinced that the great 
airship was sabotaged. He has some strong 
tangible evidence and even some evidence 
to support his theory about the manner in 
which the sabotage was committed. 

Mr. Hochling has worked with great care. 
He has not become infatuated with his own 
views to the point where his judgment is 
affected; the reasoning remains calm and 
logical throughout. 


Area Redevelopment—An Evaluation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Common- 
wealth Reporter has prepared an in- 
teresting evaluation of the first report of 
the new Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. He concludes that thus far the 
ARA has committed $82 million to create 
4,588 jobs or about $16,000 per job. To 
make any sizable dent on America’s un- 
employment, he states in an editorial, the 
cost would be staggering. To make a 
million new jobs at this rate would cost 
something like $16 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission here- 
tofore granted, I include this editorial in 
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the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
How We Domg? 

Washington's new baby, the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, has come up with 
a report. So far it has allocated $82 mil- 
lion in loans and grants, it says, which sum 
is expected to create 4,588 jobs. 

This is the outfit that was set up to com- 
bat unemployment in the so-called depressed 
areas. The President is asking that it be 
given $210 million to spend in the coming 

eur. 
7 Is the program a success? Does it show 
real promise? To get the picture it is nec- 
essary to break down these bulk figures. 

The loans and grants already committed 
come to about $16,000 per job. This means 
that if this rate is kept up, and the pro- 
gram gets the new funds it asks, only some- 
thing between 10,000 and 20,000 new jobs is 
involved in the coming years. 
ployed number 4,500,000. 

On the other hand, if the program were 
stepped up to make a real dent in America’s 
unemployment, the cost would be truly 
staggering. To make a million new jobs this 
way would cost something like $16 billion, 

Unless the new made-in-Washington jobs 
were in entirely new fields or served entirely 
new markets, the creation of new produc- 
tive facilities in depressed areas would sim- 
ply result in loss of similar jobs where they 
already exist. 

The fact seems to be that unemployment 
is a problem too big for the Government to 
tackle directly. If unemployment is to be 
reduced, it will have to be done by private 
means—which is the way most of the pres- 
ent jobs came into being. Only the mil- 
lions of Americans who are interested in set- 
ting up and expanding businesses can make 
any real dent on this vast problem. 

And they'll do it, too, if they're given half 
achance. Right now, the Federal tax struc- 
ture, the Government-abetted union policies 
of large increases in wage and fringe bene- 
fits coupled with insistence on featherbed- 
ding, and growing Government competition 
have slowed down the expansion of business. 

Washington programs are no substitute 
for the creative energies of the whole popu- 
lation. 


The unem- 


Republican Spring Thaw 
SPEECH 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Un- 
der previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bruce) is 
recognized fur 60 minutes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I know that the hour 
is late. If there are any who will feel 
better, I do not intend to take the full 
hour, 

Mr. Speaker, I have the very delicate 
subject and the highly controversial sub- 
ject of discussing whether or not victory 
is possible in the cold war. Now, it is 
strange, indeed, that this should even 
be a subject of discussion and conflict. 
I have been heartened in recent months, 
in fact, over the last couple of years, to 
see an increase in the number of excel- 
lent writings on this very subject. Some 
of the writings come from the pens of 
comrades of the Kremlin, and others 
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come from students on our side of the 
fence. 

I think in order to thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of the enemy we face 
it is imperative that we thoroughly study 
and analyze both the writings going back 
many years, as well as currently, of the 
Communist theoreticians and practi- 
tioners as well as those on our side who 
have made it a career and a dedication to 
analyze the nature of the enemy we 
face. In passing, I shall refer to a couple 
of them which I think are essential. One 
is a new book called “Guerrilla War- 
fare,” by the Communist, Che Guevara. 
Certainly, if one reads the book Guer- 
rilla Warfare” one sees laid out for all 
of us to read and understand the pattern 
of operation of the enemy in its attempt 
to lull us off the track as they carry out 
their program for the conquest of na- 
tions through internal military opera- 
tions with the aid of psychological help 
from their allies within the target na- 
tions toward which their total program 
has a policy for destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also draw the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to another new book entitled No Sub- 
stitute for Victory,” by Frank J. Johnson, 

I think one of the most important 
books which has come out in recent 
years is a lengthy work, and it is tough 
reading. It is documentary reading all 
the way through, 2 inches thick. It 
is called “Cold War and Liberation,” 
by John F. O'Conor. In this book Mr. 
O’Conor traces back the growth of the 
Communist power in the world and doc- 
uments the techniques by which they 
seized control of the Soviet Union, utiliz- 
ing many official documents from our 
men on the scene sent back to Washing- 
ton at that time, warning of what would 
happen if certain steps were not taken. 
Tragically, these warnings were ignored, 
clear back in 1918, 1920, and right on 
through. The pattern repeats itself 
over and over again. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly we cannot dwell 
in the past. Certainly we cannot live in 
the past. But I believe that it is cer- 
tainly valid that we should study the 
past in order to learn where errors have 
been made, where successes have been 
obtained, in order to properly apply 
formulas for action today and in the fu- 
ture. Tragically, we are diverted by 
arguments both in this House of Repre- 
sentatives and elsewhere. We get in all 
kinds of arguments about who belongs 
to what. We get in all kinds of argu- 
ments about personalities, and this type 
of thing. Yet, I say that the question of 
whether or not we establish a policy 
aimed at victory in the cold war should 
and must transcend totally whether one 
is a Democrat or whether one is a Re- 
publican, because on the settlement of 
this issue and in trying to find a pat- 
tern of common understanding and pol- 
icy that can work, the very survival of 
all mankind is at stake. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the current argu- 
ments that rages back and forth, and it 
is a nonsensical argument from both 
sides, is whether or not the Communist 
threat is internal or external. Any stu- 
dent of the Communist operation, world- 
wide, can spot immediately the fallacy 
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of an argument either way on that count, 
because it is neither internal nor ex- 
ternal. It is both one and the same. 

Mr, Speaker, the worldwide Communist 
movement is just that. It is not na- 
tionalistic in character. We hear so 
many denunciations of the Russian peo- 
ple. Our problem is not the Russian 
people. Our problem is the people who 
have captured them, and others in the 
so-called satellite states. I do not like 
the term. They are the “captive states 
of Europe” who have been enslaved by 
Communist forces that tyrannized them 
through treachery and violence. First 
the Communists captured a home base 
for their worldwide operation, the Gov- 
ernment of Russia. This served as a 
launching pad for their expansion into 
other areas of the world. 

We literally turn ourselves inside out 
trying to say that what they have done 
and what they say they are going to do is 
not true. Not too long ago Nikita Khru- 
shchev said, “We shall bury you.” Asa 
newsman at that time I was literally 
astounded to see the amount of propa- 
ganda that came from non-Communist 
sources attempting to explain that Khru- 
shchev did not really mean that at all; 
that he meant he wanted to compete 
with us, that he meant this, that he 
meant that. He meant exactly what he 
said, We shall bury you.” And it was 
not a new statement on his part. He 
was simply repeating, as he does every 
day, that “We believe in the Marxist- 
Leninist program.” 

What is the Marxist-Leninist pro- 
gram? Let me quote from it. 

We shall use every ruse, dodge, trick, cun- 
ning and unlawful method, concealment, 
veiling of the trutb. As long as capitalism 
and socialism exist we cannot live in 
peace. 

In the end a funeral dirge will be sung 
over one or the other, but until that takes 
place our principal role is to dodge and 
maneuver, 


The dialectics of this policy I think 
may be what is diverting us from under- 
standing what it really is all about. 
They cry peace; they cry negotiate. 
They have said that negotiation at the 
conference table is but an extension of 
the instrument of war, from their point 
of view. They define the word peace“: 
“All wars, all evils in society stem from 
capitalism, There can be no peace in 
the world until capitalism is destroyed.” 
You see? “We shall bury you.” 

It is amazing that there still should 
be any question about this. It is fan- 
tastically hard to understand how any- 
one in a position of authority could have 
any doubts at all or have the illusion 
that if we just are patient long enough 
the whole thing is going to disappear, 
that it is going to evolve out of com- 
munism into a mild form of “benevo- 
lent socialism,” and at this point maybe 
somehow or other we can get together 
and have one happy community. 

We can indulge in all kinds of these 
intellectual calisthenics, but it just is 
not going to happen. When they say, 
“We shall bury you,” they mean just 
that. There have been plenty of hear- 
ings on this type of thing, It has been 
carried on for years by both the House 
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Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the committee in the other body, 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I quote 
from a publication of theirs of last year. 
I quote their foreword to it: 

Words are only as good as their defini- 
tions. Our greatest disappointments and 
defeats in the last 15 years have come to 
a great extent 


Notice, this is a statement by a gen- 
tleman of the opposite party to mine 
because the representatives of the free world 
have tended to define Communist words 
with a Western dictionary, 

For example, we in the free world have 
rightfully regarded the word “peace” as 
meaning a situation where nations exist 
side-by-side with mutual respect and with- 
out hostility. But representatives of the 
West have wrongfully assumed that the 
Communists accept our meaning of this 
and many other terms. As Dr. Stefan 
Possony points out in this study, the Com- 
munist definition of peace“ means the time 
when there will no longer be any opposition 
to the paramount aim of bringing the entire 
world under communism. 


Then he goes on and the chairman 
suggests that the Members of the sub- 
committee and the Congress read this 
brief study but we continue on with the 
illusion that we are going to negotiate 
peace; we are going to negotiate peace 
with those who say. We shall bury you.” 
We are going to negotiate peace with 
those who say it is an instrument of 
war, that peace means the liquidation of 
all opposition societies. 

I like another definition of peace, be- 
cause I think it is much more valid, that 
of Thomas Aquinas: “Peace is the tran- 
quillity of order.” 

You see, we get all mixed up here. 
We think peace is only an absence of 
war. That is not true, when we use 
“war” in the terms of military conflict. 
Do we have peace now? Well, they are 
dying in Vietnam now; they are dying in 
Laos; they are dying behind the Iron 
Curtain; they are dying in Cuba. 

There is no worldwide order today be- 
cause communism is planned disorder. 
There can be no peace as long as the 
disorder of communism. continues to 
control any nation. 

Peace is the tranquillity of order. As 
long as the Communist organization 
with its three-pronged operation con- 
tinues to exist, peace is impossible. 

Communism is three-phased in opera- 
tion. It is a faith; it isa conspiracy, and 
it is a military operation. So often we 
try to deal with it in military terms al- 
most exclusively. It is that. But to 
build the most gigantic defense system 
in the world in all history still will not 
bring victory if we ignore the other two 
Phases. Communism is a faith. They 
say there is no God; there is no soul; 
there are no spiritual qualities, Man is 
an animal, nothing more. If he is noth- 
ing but an animal, you can then liquidate 
him in the name of peace and justice. 
You can kili off 6 to 10 million of your 
Own people not because you hate them, 
as they did in the early thirties in the 
Soviet Union. You can liquidate the 
kulaks without a twinge of conscience 
if you accept the theory of the Com- 
munists, because they reduce man to the 
Status of animal. Liquidate them. ‘The 
end justifies the means. 
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They are diseased animals, diseased 
because they have religious icons on their 


Walls, because they believe they have the 


right to the rewards of their own farms. 
Liquidate them. They are diseased with 
the germs of capitalism and with the 
germs of religion, 

It is a faith; it is a conspiracy; it is a 
worldwide conspiracy. J. Edgar Hoover 
has described that well for us: 

It is appalling that some members of our 
society continue to deplore and criticize those 
who stress the Communist danger. What 
these misguided “authorities” fall to realize 
is that the Communist Party, U.S.A., is an 
integral part of the international commu- 
nism. As the worldwide menace becomes 
more powerful, the various Communist par- 
ties assume a more dangerous and sinister 
role in the countries in which they are en- 
trenched. Public indifference to this threat 
is tantamount to national suicide. 

Lethargy leads only to disaster. The Com- 
munists have a savage plan of liquidation 
for a vanquished America. 


Let me tell you about this article 
which appeared in Presbyterian survey. 
This young man who is speaking is one 
of the conspirators, one of the mission- 
aries of communism and irreligion. 
What does he say? I quote him: 

What seems of first importance to you is 
to me either not desirable or impossible of 
realization. But there is one thing about 
which I am in dead earnest—and that is the 
socialist cause. It is my life, my business, 
my religion, my hobby, my sweetheart, wife, 
and mistress, my bread and meat. I work 
at it in the daytime and dream of it at night. 
Its hold on me grows, not lessens, as time 
goes on. I'll be in it the rest of my life. 
It ls my alter-ego. When you think of me, 
it is necessary to think of socialism as well, 
because I'm inseparably bound to it. 

Therefore, I can't carry on a friendship, 
a love affair, or even a conversation without 
relating it to this force which both drives 
and guides my life. I evaluate people, books, 
ideas, and notions according to how they 
affect the Socialist cause and by their atti- 
tude toward it. 

I have already been in jail because of my 
ideas, and if necessary I am ready to go 
before a firing squad. A certain percentage 
of us get killed or imprisoned. Even for 
those who escape these harsher ends, life is 
no bed of roses. A genuine radical lives in 
virtual poverty. He turns back to the party 
every penny he makes above what is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep him alive. We 
constantly look for places where the class 
struggle is the sharpest, exploiting these 
situations to the limit of their possibilities. 
We lead strikes. We organize demonstra- 
tions. We speak on street corners. We fight 
cops. We go through trying experiences 
many times each year which the ordinary 
man has to face only once or twice in a 
lifetime. 

And when we're not doing these more 
exciting things, all our spare time is taken 
up with dull routine chores, endless leg 
work, errands, and so forth, which are in- 
escapably connected with running a live 
organization. 

Radicals don’t have the time or the money 
for many movies or concerts or T-bone 
steaks or decent homes, and new cars. 
We've been described as fanatics. We are. 
Our lives are dominated by one great, over- 
shadowing factor—the struggle for social- 
ism. Well, that’s what my life is going to 
be. That's the black side of it. Then there 
is the other side of it. We Communists have 
a philosophy of life which no amount of 
money could buy. We have a cause to fight 
for, a definite purpose in life. We sub- 
ordinate our petty personal selves into a 
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great movement of humanity. We have a 
morale, an esprit de corps such as no capi- 
talist army ever had; we have a code of con- 
duct, a way of life, a devotion to our cause 
that no religious order can touch. And we 
are guided not by blind, fanatical faith but 
by logic and reason, by a never-ending edu- 
cation of study and practice. 

And if our personal lives seem hard or 
our egos appear to suffer through sub- 
ordination to the party, then we are ade- 
quately compensated by the thought that 
each of us ls in his small way helping to 
contribute something new and true, some- 
thing better to mankind. 


I have taken the time to read that 
to point out what apparently some of 
us do not understand, the faith of the 
Communist. He really believes it. It is 
not an act. It is in his thought. It is 
in his soul. It is a way of life to him. 
He means it. He is dedicated to the 
burial, literally, of all other systems. 

Still the argument rages: Should we 
try to attain victory? Or even is victory 
possible? 

The gentleman from the other body 
from Arkansas says, “What would we 
do with victory once we had won it.” 
And I quote, “What would we do with 
victory?” I will tell you what we could 
do. We could start and build a world, 
but you will not build it as long as we 
try to make a deal with the enemy. This 
is just the beginning. But to me, deal- 
ing with the enemy closes the future; 
closes the door. Castro is in Cuba be- 
cause, Mr. Hays, you pointed this out 
on this floor and I read it as a newsman, 
we have a Castro in Cuba because too 
many were blind, regardless of political 
thought and party; he is there tonight 
and they just convicted men in a kan- 
garoo court because we misunderstood 
the faith and the motivation and the 
passion of the Communists. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the gentle- - 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I have been listening with 
great interest to the gentleman's very 
learned dissertation. I cannot find a 
single thing in it to disagree with. But 
I would like to know what the gentle- 
man proposes that we do or any new 
ideas that he may have to win this fight 
against communism short of all-out hy- 
drogen war. I made some propositions. 
Iam openminded and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is openminded to any 
thoughts that the gentleman may have 
on how to win this fight. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the gentleman will be 
patient, I will try to satisfy his interest. 

We are not alone in the warnings that 
we must establish a policy of victory. 


Carlos Romulo, the great Philippine 
soldier and statesman, had an article in 
the Reader's Digest. He said: 

America wake up. Shake off the course of 
inaction that is giving the forces of evil the 
right-of-way in this world. Face up to the 
blunt fact that you are now engaged in a 
real war and that it must be fought and 
won. This is the only alternative to defeat 
by default. 


The gentleman from Connecticut in 
the other body, a member of the other 
party, correctly says: 

We must find a foreign policy that will 
lead us to victory over the evil forces of 
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communism because the alternative to this 
is a static defensive do-nothing foreign pol- 


icy that led us from disaster to disaster since . 


the close of the war. 


Dr. Howard E. Kershner, 
Christian Economics, said: 

The cold war will decide one of the most 
fateful issues in the history of mankind. It 
will determine whether Western-Christian 
civilization or atheistic, totalitarian commu- 
nism will govern mankind for the next era. 
If we do not win the cold war the civilization 
which we have known will perish. To win 
we shall require the total commitment— 
time, loyalty, and resources—of every solid 
citizen in the Western World. It is total 
war for total stakes. If we do not destroy 
communism, it will destroy us. 


I could go on. Here is Life magazine 
of June 2, 1961, with a long, magnificent 
editorial that says, we must win the 
cold war. 

I was delighted when I saw that. 

What can we do to win the cold war? 
First of all, we must stop doing the 
wrong things and stop giving aid to 
Communist nations. 

I defy anybody to provide an answer 
to me for the young Polish refugee 
whose parents are still in Poland. He 
told me with tears running down his 
cheeks: “Why do you do these things to 
us? We resist in the only way we knew 
how. We do not plant the crops and 
we do not produce. It is part of our 
strategy to increase the tensions in Po- 
land and what do you fellows do? You 
turn around and give aid to Gomulka to 
crush us and our resistance.” 

How do you answer a boy like that? 
Can you answer him? No, you cannot. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. There is no question 
in anybody’s mind that Mr. Gomulka 
and his Communist henchmen are there, 
but nobody will ever deny the fact that 
these 30 million Polish people in Poland 
never have been Communists, never will 
be Communists, and will never adopt 
communism. 

These people know where every single 
grain of this American help is coming 
from; they know it is coming from 
America. I will guarantee one thing: As 
long as we keep feeding those young 
starving children we demonstrate the 
complete bankruptcy of the Communist 
ideology and the Communist system; 
and, consequently, these people will 
prove to be our greatest allies, if, God 
forbid, we should ever get into conflict. 
Gomulka cannot count on these people 
for 1 second; and Khrushchev cannot 
count on these people. The instability of 
these people in Poland and Czechosla- 
vakla as Communist allies is the greatest 
deterrent to war, because the Commu- 
nists in the Kremlin and the Communists 
in Warsaw know they cannot count on 
these people. These are our greatest 
friends and would be our greatest allies in 
case of war. Of course, we do not agree 
with Gomulka, and of course we do not 
agree with Khrushchev, but the fact re- 
mains that by helping these 30 million 
people with this food we are binding 
them to our side. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, according to the 
gentleman's estimate we should continue 
to supply food to Communist China and 
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Communist Russia to relieve them of the 
burden of supporting their enslaved peo- 
ples, take that burden off of them and 
by that much strengthen their hand 
against us. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think one basic 
thing the gentleman from Illinois has 
missed thus far is that even assuming, if 
we might, that aid is necessary in these 
areas, there is a basic additional essen- 
tial that must be given and that is a 
clear-cut knowledge that the American 
people and the American nations have 
irrevocably determined to win this con- 
test and are proceeding to mobilize their 
manpower and their resources and their 
skills necessary for victory. 

I have here a letter from the editor 
of the Reader’s Digest. He is one of the 
Nation's experts in this field. I do not 
believe he would mind if I quote just 
a single short sentence from it. That 
is this: 

The mischief of the current situation is 
that we have not as a nation as yet decided 
that we want to win the cold war. 


Therein lies the failure of Mr. Kennedy 
and his administration thus far to make 
it clearly the determination of this 
Nation to win and to announce that 
determination to the world so that free- 
men everywhere who have their doubts 
and fears and their apprehensions may 
be encouraged by knowing what to ex- 
pect of us and that we are determined 
to win. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Wait until I finish what 
the gentleman from Ohio asked me to 
finish, then I will be glad to yield in 
the order in which the gentlemen rose. 
I yield first to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to con- 
tribute, if I may, to the answer to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. What would you do to win the 
cold war? I will leave the cold war 
which is primarily a contest between 
principles of government and principles 
of economic organization, The tradition 
and the principles of America are based 
upon the equal opportunity of every 
citizen to make his advances and to pro- 
gress according to his ability in open 
competition with his fellows. The prin- 
ciples of the Soviet totalitarian com- 
munistic system is that the state orders 
its subjects and its citizens according 
to a plan decided on from above. 

Now we have the opportunity of win- 
ning that cold war if our system is basi- 
cally superior to theirs, if we not only 
advocate it as an evangelist but dem- 
onstrate it in our business operations 
abroad. I have consistently advocated 
that our Government efforts should be 
directed toward creating a climate in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world 
which is attractive to the investment of 
private capital. Very few people have 
spoken against it. But in this session 
the most progressive step was taken by 
punishing investment capital overseas in 
a tax bill this House passed a few days 
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ago. In passing that bill this House re- 
versed a decision that was made less than 
2 years ago, on May 18, 1960, when it 
passed the Boggs bill, H.R. 5, a tax-in- 
centive bill to encourage American pri- 
vate capital to go abroad and prove the 
superiority of the free enterprise system 
over the totalitarian planned state. 

I say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
is one of the things we should do to win 
a victory in the cold war. 

Mr. BRUCE, It was mentioned a few 
moments ago that we must reinvigorate 
the ideals that made America, the ideals 
and economic system upon which liberty 
has been built. I think from my ob- 
servation I would reach the conclusion 
that the United States is attempting to 
substitute the economic formula of the 
enemy for its proved free enterprise 
formula of success. This is true, not 
only in our domestic affairs, but is equal- 
ly or more true in our foreign policy. It 
would seem to me we have accepted the 
premise that man is the victim of his 
own economic environment and is in- 
capable of rising above it except at the 
whim of government structure. This is 
technically termed economic deter- 
minism.” Its origin is found in the 
writings of Karl Marx, not in the writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, Thomas 
Payne, or the other Founding Fathers of 
our great Republic. 

Our foreign aid program has accepted 
the Marxist premise of economic -deter- 
minism. We view all problems appar- 
ently from economic factors alone. We 
apparently have accepted the belief that 
if we just change a man’s economic con- 
dition, we automatically strengthen him 
and provide him with the tools of liberty. 

Liberty is based upon a moral and 
spiritual foundation. Economic fruits 
flow from freedom; freedom does not 
flow from economic abundance. By ac- 
cepting the Marxist premise of economic 
determinism, we play the game on the 
terms of the enemy. The crying need of 
America today is to provide an articulate 
leadership based upon the fundamental 
principles of freedom, recognizing that 
property rights and human rights are 
indelibly tied together, and one cannot 
exist without the other. We must reject 
a policy that seeks to find an answer in 
the development of a third force in the 
world which appears to be centered upon 
a non-Soviet Marxist economic develop- 
ment. The growth of this third force in 
the world can only lead to disaster, Our 
greatest sales point is truth, and truth 
can best be expressed in the terms of 
individual liberty and personal responsi- 
bility. Both at home and abroad, we 
must reject the false premise of eco- 
nomic determinism, and replace it with 
a dynamic belief in constitutional gov- 
ernment that protects the inherent nat- 
ural rights of man. If we analyze Soviet 
psychological warfare over a period of 
30 years, we will find that basically they 
have been determined to prevent us from 
taking three fundamental steps. Two of 
them are not too controversial. The 
third brings the roof in when you even 
suggest it. 

The first is military encirclement. 
They said you do not dare encircle us; 
it will mean war if you do. But, we did. 
That was Mr. Dulles’ statesmanship. 
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But, we did it. With Polaris developed 
over the last 8 years, it is even better, 
and it has not led to war. It has led to 
great anguish in the Kremlin. 

Second, analyze their psychological 
werfare, their writings, their speeches. 
It is aimed at keeping us from taking 
step No. 2: economically isolate the Com- 
munist bloc; quit doing business with the 
enemy; quit building up his economic 
structure; quit providing material bene- 
fits, the lack of which can bring the 
downfall of the Communist empire; quit 
pulling their fat out of the fire for them. 
As Dr. Jupp said in a speech that I heard, 
increase tension; do not decrease it. By 
increasing the pressures and tensions on 
the Communist bloc, you decrease the 
possibility of war. You strengthen them 
by gradually retreating and by appease- 
ment you increase the chance of war. 
So, first there is military encirclement; 
second, quit building up the economic 
structure to the greatest extent possible. 

Third—and this is the one that brings 
the roof in—ostracize them socially; quit 
doing business with them at the con- 
ference table until they- live up to the 
agreements they have already made. 
They have agreed to free elections be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in the captive 
states. We have made over a thousand 
agreements with them, and they have 
broken almost every one of them. Con- 
sequently, we will be confronted with 
more agreements to be broken when it 
is to their advantage. How long does 
it take to get it through our heads? You 
cannot do business with the Communists. 
This is their plan, to trap us with this 
word “peace,” and the false illusion that 
we can sit down and deal with them. 

Dr. John R. Stambaugh, vice chancel- 
lor of Vanderbilt University, put it this 
way: 

The historical cycle of the body politic in- 
dicates that man progresses from bondage to 
spiritual faith, from spiritual faith to cour- 
age, from courage to freedom, from freedom 
to abundance, and then comes the waning, 
from abundance to selfishness, from selfish- 
ness to apathy, from apathy to dependency, 
and from dependency right back into bond- 
age again, 


The barbarian is at the door. He is 
moving forward. He is making gains. 
He is winning in this struggle only be- 
cause we do not show the will to win 
ourselves. We can win. We can do it 
without a war. I hope that somewhere, 
somehow, along the line we can develop 
a policy, though it does entail risk, but 
there is a risk now, that gives us a 
chance for freedom for future genera- 
tions, not just in America but through- 
out the entire world. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
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for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 


Americans who have taken the time to - 


write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they 
know that no public or private body is in 
existence today which is devoted to the 
task of studying continuously, system- 
atically, and objectively all of the cap- 
tive nations, those in Eastern Europe 
and Asia, including the numerous cap- 
tive nations in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I in- 
clude the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 211 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 


BROORL TN. N.Y., March 26, 1962. 
Congressman DANIEL J. PLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: It has been 
brought to my attention that you intro- 
duced House Resolution 211 for the forma- 
tion of a Committee on the Captive Nations. 

The menace of world communism is great 
at this time. I therefore wish to tu- 
late you on this proposal and to extend my 
fullest support to your program. If any 

can be taken to prevent the further 
pollution of the free world, it is a step which 
deserves the fullest backing of every Amer- 
ican. 

My very best wishes to you for your suc- 
cess with House Resolution 211. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR R. MELLEY. 

P.S.—A copy of this letter has been sent 
to my Congressman, Vicron L. ANTUSO. 

Jersey Orry, N.J., 
April 2, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SmirH: For the past 
year we have been receiving mall at our 
headquarters and at the offices of our daily 
newspaper, Svoboda, urging that we support 
House Resolution 211 sponsored by Con- 
gressman DANIEL J. FLOOD. 

Our members now totaling over 81,000 and 
the readers of our newspaper published in 
Ukrainian and English are very disturbed 
over the delay in Congress to adopt a reso- 
lution which will open the door to a system- 
atic study of the most misunderstood prob- 
lem in the world today, that of the cap- 
tive nations. I daresay, with deep respect 
for you, sir, that the problem of Ukraine 
alone which comprises over 45 million peo- 
ple, by no means a small number, is pretty 
much a mystery to you, the members of 
your committee, not to say of the average 
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legislator who has much less experience in 
public life than your group. The problem 
of central and eastern Europe must be re- 
solved if peace is to reign in Europe and the 
world. Ignorance will not bring forth a just 
solution. Knowledge and information is 
imperative. House Resolution 211 will set 
up the machinery that will provide the re- 
quired information and make it possible for 
a committee to acquire the knowledge that 
will hasten an honest solution. 

We plead to you and your colleagues 
for favorable action on this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH LESAWYER, 
President. 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 20, 1982. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Minnesota Ukrainian Or- 
thodox clergy congregated at the special 
Clergy council in Minneapolis March 20, 
1962, ask you for a favorable consideration 
of House Resolution 211, the Flood resolu- 
tion, which would establish a permanent 
Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

We, consecrated to the Orthodox spiritual 
leaders-priests in Ukraine for our Ukrainian 
nation, now under the alien Communist 
rule imposed by Moscow, made our comment 
on the letters of Secretary of State Rusk, 
which express the opposition to the State 
Department to such a committee. Such 
letters of Mr. Rusk display a lack of solid 
knowledge of the true situation behind the 
Iron Curtain, especially in Ukraine, where 
the Ukrainian people are waging a syste- 
matic opposition to, and struggle against 
the alien godless Communist rule imposed 
by Red Moscow. 

The establishing of a permanent Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives is vital for Ukraine as a 
subjugated nation and for United States of 
America as a world leader of free nations. 

Forty years ago—1917-22—we as soldiers 
and officers of the Ukrainian Army in strug- 
gle with Communist imperialism, and our 
Ukrainian Government had warned the 
Western free nations about the mortal dan- 
ger from Communist rule. 

But the warnings of Ukraine and other 
non-Russian people were overlooked by 
Western free nations. 

Now as the citizens of the United States 
of America, we call loud again: Hannibal 
ante Ls 

We hope that the representatives of the 
free American people understand the mortal 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
March 20, 1962, 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed you 
will find our letter to Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
chairman, House Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
BOHDAN W. LUCKY. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howann W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SMITH: We American students 
of Roman Catholic High School of Phila- 
delphia uphold the Ukranian-born students 
of our school, who ask you, Mr. Chairman, 
to support the resolution of House Resolution 
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211 on creation of Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. 
Respectfully yours, 

Bohdan W. Lucky, Victor 8. Pracki, 
James Renshaw, Philip E. Paslawsky, 
Robert Riehl, John Reichert, Eugene 
Rudic, John Kuzan, William Snow, 
Thomas Londergan, William Meiers, 
Henry Malinowski, John Lacey, James 
Love, David Markey, Joseph Kurylak, 
John P. Piduch, Eugene Sozlaski, 
Stephan Lopuszanski, Francis Keeny, 
Charles Fagan, Francis Capece, 
Thomas Czechowiz, James Schnellen, 

Smith, Michael Tygh, Charles 
Patterson, Charles Weigle, John Miller, 
Clayton Jerolmack, Raymond G. 
Schunnen, Raymond G. Bojareki, Rob- 
ert Markey, J. George Washington 
Karesh, Thomas Jefferson, Michael 
Miron, Martin M. Grady, James Elko, 
Benjamin Smolenski, Joseph Torres, 
Charles Sachbles, Russel Elia, Francis 
Hart, Joseph Gorman, William Ben- 
nett, Joseph V. Collins, Robert 
Duminiah, John Fassong, Gerald 
Reardon, Joseph Kiely, Theodore 
Skulsky. e 


BROOKLYN, N. V., 
March 21, 1962. 
The Honorable DaN IT. J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: Enclosed is a copy of the letter 
to Hon. Howarp W. Smirn, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee. We thank you 
for your kind and very important work on 
behalf of the captive nations and wish you 
success. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN CYMBALA. 
Brooxtyrn, N. V., 
March 21, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I kindly request for a favorable 
consideration of H. Res. 211 (the Flood reso- 
lution), which would establish a permanent 
Committee of the Captive Nations in House 
of Representatives. Such a committee 
will perform invaluable informational work 
to our people and our Government and also 
serve to focus worldwide attention on the 
millions yearning to be free from the yoke 
of Moscow’s colonial empire. The commit- 
tee would produce recommendations of 
greatest value to our vital national interest. 

Thank you in advance for the valuable 
help in this case. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN CYMBALA, 
EUGENIA CYMBALA, 
CATHARINE GODNE. 


To Educate About Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to include an article en- 
titled “To Educate About Education,” by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Jenkins, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
which appeared in the April 1962 issue 
of the P. T. A. magazine: 
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To EDUCATE ABOUT EDUCATION 

Good schools everywhere are surely every 
PTA's concern. But we shall not have bet- 
ter education in our schools until there 1s 
better education about our schools. This is 
the PTA's special misslon: to educate about 
education, to make the Nation recognize the 
importance of first-rate schools and the ob- 
ligation to provide the money to attain them. 

How far have we come in upgrading and 
updating our schools for the space age? The 
record is spotty. In some communities stu- 
dents are benefiting from dramatic improve- 
ments in science and math courses. Some 
youngsters are writing more compositions 
than ever before, because their schools em- 
ploy lay readers. To some children tele- 
vision is bringing courses not previously 
available in their schools, 

Some gifted children pursue independent 
studies. Others attend “early bird” classes, 
noon-hour seminars, or Saturday 
enrichment sessions. In some cities “High- 
er Horizons” programs are lifting the sights 
and Improving the opportunities of cul- 
turally and economically deprived children, 

Requirements for high school graduation 
and teacher certification have risen in some 
States. In various school systems there are 
in-service programs to help teachers learn 
new subject matter, new instructional 
methods, or the use of new teaching tools. 

But there are still schools in which 
children are being taught obsolete material 
from out-of-date textbooks by antiquated 
teaching methods, There are still districts 
too small to provide the variety of programs 
essential for children of differing abilities. 
There are still communities where no li- 
braries, laboratories, or counseling services 
are available to children and young people. 
And some communities still value football 
victories above scholarship awards. 

To our Nation’s shame more than half 
a million children this year are getting only 
half a day's schooling each day. The drop- 
out rate before high school graduation stays 
alarmingly high. Some 90,000 of our chil- 
dren's teachers have substandard creden- 
tials—that is, emergency or temporary teach- 
ing licenses. We are still short 127,200 class- 
rooms, and next year we shall have to 
shoehorn an additional million children into 
overcrowded, inelastic buildings. 

We are still shockingly far from equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all. The quality of 
a child's education still depends on where 
he lives—in what State, in a rural or urban 
area, in a suburb or a slum. 

All of us and all of our children pay the 
price of poor schools, wherever they may be. 
We are one Nation, indivisible, and the 
national life we share is affected by the 
quality of education in every State and town. 
We are now paying the price for the drop- 
out rate of past years—paying it in high 
unemployment among unskilled workers and 
in the shortage of doctors, teachers, dentists, 
scientists, nurses, phychiatrists, social work- 
ers, and highly trained technicians of many 
kinds, 


Our society, as thoughtful leaders have 
pointed out, cannot afford undereducated, 
underdeveloped citizens. The poorly edu- 
cated are poorly equipped for the complex 
demands of citizenship in today's problem- 
ridden world. The undereducated are likely 
to be the underemployed and chronically 
unemployed, They swell relief rolls, Even- 
tually some languish pitifully in hospitals, 
mental institutions, or jails, Educational 
failures, as President Kennedy has said, 
“breed delinquency, dependency, and des- 
pair.” The frustration of out-of-school, un- 
employed youth in our city slums, James 
B. Conant warns us, is social dynamite. If 
and when it explodes, no suburban shelter 
will save us from Its blast effects and fallout. 
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If all of us share the high costs and dan- 
gers of poor education, we also share the 
benefits of good education. Education un- 
dergirds responsible citizenship and good 
government, economic growth, and progress 
in technology, science, social welfare, and 
health, It enriches personal living and 
social relationships. 

Every PTA must strike forward with im- 
aginative, adventurous leadership for quality 
education. Every PTA must assume new 
responsibility for quality education not only 
in its own community but throughout its 
State and the Nation. This is a challenge 
the national congress offers you in our new 
administration theme, New Adventures in 
PTA Leadership and Responsibility.” 

If we would venture responsibly in educa- 
tional leadership, we must, of course, be well 
informed. Once we have educated ourselves, 
let us make the education of others a daily 
mission. Let us spark discussion about edu- 
cation at social gatherings, over the back 
fence, in the supermarket, at coffee breaks 
in. offices and factories. Where we find 
apathy, indifference, or ignorance about our 
schools—and there is a lot—let’s communi- 
cate concern, informed opinions, and facts 
about quality and its costs. We must under- 
line and underscore, highlight and spotlight 
the fact that the price of poor education is 
perilously high. We pay for undereduca- 
tion in national underachievement and in 
individual frustration, fear, failure, and un- 
happiness. 

Through new adventures in leadership and 
responsibility we must convince our fellow 
citizens of the prime importance of educa- 
tion and the Nation's responsibility to pro- 
vide good schools for all its children. 
Through new adventures we must succeed 
magnificently where before our achievement 
has been only modest. Through new adven- 
tures we must raise not a few, but all of 
America’s schools to new levels of excellence. 
Our Nation can, and must, make excellent 
education available to children wherever 
they are—in cities or rural areas, in suburbs 
or slums, in every State in the Union. 

A joyous Easter to all of you. May we 
be always aware that no action bears fruit 
which is not deeply rooted in faith. 

MARGARET E. JENKINS, 
President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


Labor Seen Gaining From Trade Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp a story entitled “Labor Seen 
Gaining From Trade Bill,” which ap- 
peared in the March 27 issue*of the 
Journal of Commerce. Written, by Bert 
Seidman, an economist for the AFL-CIO 
research department, the article clearly 
establishes the interest that organized 
labor has in H.R. 9900, the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. 

The article follows: 

LABOR SEEN GAINING From TRADE BILL 

(By Bert Seidman) 

President Kennedy’s bold new trade pro- 
gram is in most respects similar to the pol- 
icy adopted by the AFL-CIO last December. 
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The resolution, adopted by an overwhelming 
majority of AFL-CIO convention delegates 
said that merely to amend or extend ex- 
isting legislation would not do. 

What is needed, the AFL-CIO said, is “a 
new law and a new approach to the oppor- 
tunities, problems and challenges of inter- 
national trade.” 

Specifically, the convention urged a new 
national policy “which looks toward gradual 
reduction of barriers to trade while at the 
same time assures that no undue burden 
resulting from such trade liberalization will 
be placed on any individual or group.” 

DECISION KEY TO FUTURE 


These are the basic principles of the new 
trade bill. The program President Kennedy 
has recommended will set the stage for ex- 
panding trade between the United States and 
the burgeoning economies of Western Europe, 
as well as with other free nations. At the 
same time it will set up safeguards against 
undue injury to workers or firms adversely 
affected by increased imports, 

The decision on trade policy Congress will 
make this year will in large measure deter- 
mine the role our country will play in the 
world’s economy in the years to come. That 
decision must be made in full recognition 
of the tremendous changes which the world 
has seen in recent years. In a decade and a 
half Western Europe and Japan have been 
transformed from war-ravaged, near-subsist- 
ence societies to the most rapidly growing 
areas in the world. In Western Europe par- 
ticularly, international barriers to trade are 
being rapidly dismantled, first among the 
separate six and seven groups but soon prob- 
ably within the entire Western European 
region. 

We cannot afford to lose access to the fast- 
growing markets of Western Europe, If we 
did, it would be at the cost of jobs and 
profits at home. But even more important, if 
we were to become economically isolated 
from Europe we would soon lose our influ- 
ence in the major free world economic, and 
ultimately political, decisions. To maintain 
our ties with other free nations, we must be 
prepared to cooperate with them in mutual 
reduction of trade barriers. 

Those who oppose trade liberalizations 
stress two principal fears. Reducing import 
restrictions, they say, will add to the already 
too numerous ranks of the unemployed. In 
addition, they argue that our higher wage 
level than abroad is pricing us out of both 
foreign and domestic markets. 

Both arguments are obviously calculated 
to especially arouse the fears of workers. 
The American labor movement could not 
ignore them and it has not, 


EMPLOYMENT EXAMINED 


Let us look at the employment picture 
first. It ls, of course, true that some im- 
porte have displaced some workers from 
their jobs. But the net effect of foreign 
trade is to create far more jobs for American 
workers than are displaced. 

The Labor Department has estimated that 
3.1 million workers depend on exports for 
their jobs. More than two-thirds are in non- 
farm occupations and industries while the 
rest are farmers and farmworkers. Thus, 3.1 
million workers constitute nearly 6 percent 
of total employment. 

Moreover, by and large workers In principal 
export industries receive above-average wages. 
Five key durable manufacturing industries— 
chemicals, primary metals, electrical and 
nonelectrical machinery and transport ma- 
chinery—account for nearly one-fourth of 
employment attributable to exports. More- 
over, in these industries the proportion of 
output sold abroad is relatively high. 

In addition to the more than 3 million 
jobs dependent on exports, imports create 
Jobs even through they also contribute to 
employment displacement. At this writing, 
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up-to-date estimates are unavailable. But 
in 1956 the Labor Department found that 
14 million workers were employed in trans- 
porting, distributing, selling, and processing 
imports. In fact, just as every dollar of 
exports creates jobs for American workers, 
it is also true that every dollar imported 
is translated into employment at home, Tak- 
ing the combined effect of exports and im- 
ports, foreign trade is responsible for at 
least 4½% million American jobs. 


JOB LOSS ESTIMATED 


However, some jobs are lost because of im- 
ports. The Labor Department will soon pub- 
lish up-to-date figures. Meanwhile, we have 
the authoritative estimates of Walter 8. 
Salant and Beatrice N. Vaccara. In a 
Brookings Institution study, they found 
that the net effect of rising imports is 
a net increase of 86 employees for every 
million-dollar increase of imports. Since 
1954, we have had a $414 billion gain 
in imports (but a $72 billion increase 
in exports). Based on the Salant- 
Vaccara findings, this has resulted in a maxi- 
mum loss of 400,000 jobs. 

Thus, trade-dependent jobs outnumber 
import-displaced jobs by more than 10 to 1. 
This is not surprising. For one thing, we 
have maintained a sizable export surplus 
running last year to $5.7 billion, and as 
previously noted, every dollar of exports 
means jobs for American workers. In addi- 
tion, while all exports and all imports 
create jobs, only some imports, the 30 to 40 
percent which are directly competitive with 
American output, also displace jobs. It is 
easy to see, therefore, why there is such a 
substantial tipping of the employment scales 
in favor of exports. 

Nevertheless, there will be some jobs lost 
as a result of increased imports if the Presi- 
dent's recommendations are adopted. To 
meet this problem the proposed trade legis- 
lation contains as an integral feature a 
number of safeguards of which the most 
important is the adjustment assistance pro- 
gram. 

ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM VITAL 

The adjustment assistance program is 
aimed at helping workers, companies and 
farmers who may be affected by increased 
import competition to adjust to the new 
situation. President Kennedy has described 
adjustment assistance as an essential part of 
the new program. The AFL-CIO convention 
said adjustment assistance is essential “if 
the American labor movement is to con- 
tinue its support for a liberal trade policy.” 

Under the proposed program, workers 
would be eligible for readjustment allow- 
ances providing up to 65 percent of the 
worker’s average weekly wage, vocational 
education and training and, if necessary, 
relocation allowances. Businessmen and 
farmers could obtain technical assistance, 
tax relief, and financial assistance. 


The employment impact of foreign trade 


up to now has clearly been favorable. But 
what of the future? This will in large part 
depend on our ability to compete in markets 
at home and abroad. The Cassandras in 
our midst are predicting that the undeni- 
able fact that U.S. wages are the highest in 
the world will place us in a fatal disadvan- 
tage in international competition. 

One way of answering this argument is 
simply to refer such pessimists to the record. 
Higher wages and higher living standards 
have not handicapped us in world markets 
in the past. Our last year’s trade surplus 
of $5.7 billion is pretty convincing evidence 
that we are still able to compete, However, 
it isn't necessary to rely on the past record 
to demonstrate that high wages will not 
hobble America in world competition. An 
examination of the real cost factors in for- 
eign trade rather than a myopic fixation on 
differentials in wage levels will demonstrate 
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other countries and still maintain a strong 
competitive position. 

The answer is that differentials in money 
wages are not the all-determining factor in 
international competition. In fact, money 
wages do not necessarily measure labor costs 
and they are certainly no indication of the 
total cost. 

As far as labor costs are concerned, the 
level of money wages is not the decisive fac- 
tor but the amount paid for labor (includ- 
ing fringe benefits) per unit of output. The 
unit labor cost is determined not just by 
the level of wages and fringe benefits but 
by the worker’s efficiency and skills, man- 
agement proficiency, and the amount and 
type of capital equipment used. 

Actually, money wages as measured by 
hourly earnings and fringe benefits, have 
been rising faster in other industrial coun- 
tries than in the United States. But the 
key factor is productivity, and here the 
United States has a tremendous advantage. 

Our unit labor costs have been rising more 
slowly than those of most of our competi- 
tors. wage gains, held to modest 
amounts in the early 1950's have been grow- 
ing largely in response to union demands 
for higher pay commensurate with the tre- 
mendous economic that has been 
made. Thus, wage differentials between the 
United States and other countries, though 
still large, are declining. If recent U.S. pro- 
ductivity gains can be maintained, this can 
bolster our competitive stance. 

It is important to recognize, however, that 
labor costs are not the only factor and aren't 
even the most important cost factor. A re- 
cent study by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board comparing production costs 
in the United States and abroad found that 
plant labor costs “was uniformly one of the 
least important categories.” 


The Agricultural Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hereby submitting a statement made by 
me before the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on March 29, 1962, in behalf of 
the agricultural conservation program 
in the 1963 appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Although my remarks were mainly 
confined to the accomplishments of this 
program in my State and in my congres- 
sional district, I am sure the ACP pro- 
gram is meaningful to every section of 
our country, and I include my statement 
in the Recor in the hope that my col- 
leagues in the House will be interested 
in the full appropriation for this im- 
portant conservation plan which has 
been so helpful to the preservation of our 
natural resources. 

The statement follows: 

THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Agri- 
culture Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I appreciate your giving 
me time to appear before you this afternoon 
in behalf of the full appropriation of $250 
million for the agricultural conservation 
program in the appropriation measure for 
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the Department of Agriculture, and to pro- 
test vigorously the $100 million cut recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau for this 

This program has been very meaningful 
to the tural sections of the entire 
country, but I should like to focus my 
remarks today on the benefits of the ACP 
to my own State of North Carolina. Despite 
the great industrialization of our State, and 
particularly of my own district with its 
concentration of tobacco manufactures, tex- 
tile and furniture plants, and electronic 
installations, North Carolina is still an 
agricultural State and has the largest num- 
ber of family farms of any State in the 
Union. We in North Carolina wish to re- 
tain, encourage, and make provision for 
our farmers in the interest of a wholesome 
and diversified economy, and I know of no 
better means of accomplishing this than 
by the full implementation of the ACP. 

North Carolina has been receiving an ACP 
State allocation annually of a little more 
that 66½ million, which farmers match, 
thus enabling about $13 million worth of 
conservation work to be carried out each 
year. If the budget recommendation of $150 
million is approved instead of the current 
$250 million authorized, the State allocation 
will be cut to about $314 million, or almost 
half the previous amount. 

The number of North Carolina farmers 
participating in the program has been grow- 
ing each year until they now number more 
than 100,000, the largest number of any 
State in the Union. Many types of soll, 
water, forestry, and wildlife conservation 
practices are carried out to meet the mani- 
fold needs of the State. 

About 87 percent of the ACP cost-sharing 
funds went for conservation practices with 
enduring benefits. But although operators 
of North Carolina farms representing 10% 
million acres of farmland utilized the pro- 
gram to carry out many needed practices 
during 1960, more farmers would like to 
undertake more conservation work than they 
are able to do with the resources now avall- 
able to them. 

This is a voluntary program, whereby the 
Federal Government helps the farmer to 
help himself in carrying out conservation 
practices which individual farmers cannot 
finance completely on their own. Thus the 
money appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this program is in my opinion not 
an expenditure but rather an investment in 
an adequate future supply of water and food 
and fiber. I cannot give you, nor, I suppose, 
can anyone, the return on this investment 
in terms of dollars, but I can only say that 
without an adequate supply of water, food, 
and fiber, the United States could become 
another Sahara Desert, and surely to keep 
our country green, to save our soll, to con- 
serve and increase our water supply, and to 
preserve our forests is incentive enough and 
return enough on the mere dollar invest- 
ment. 

This program is not limited to the benefit 
of the agricultural population of our Nation, 
it serves directly the public interest. While 
our population is rapidly increasing, our 
farmland is taken out of production 
by the steady and relentiess encroachments 
of new roads, housing areas, airports, and 
any number of developments which indicate 

which we must make as a nation, 
but which shrink our farm potential. This 
is all the more reason why conservation prac- 
tices are tremendously important for our 
farmland and why this problem is a universal 
responsibility and should be of concern to 
all segments of our population. Everyone 
_ benefits from conserving our soll and water, 
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for this has direct implications for our 
standard of living and for that of future 
generations, 

Also, the chain of interest and of business 
activity generated by the food and fiber 
produced by the farmer is an amazing and 
wonderful progression. 

For example, the farmer’s productivity and 
his conservation practices affect the vendors 
of seed, feed, fertilizer, insecticides, ma- 
chinery, gasoline, credit, and other goods or 
services, who receive over two-thirds of the 
farmers’ cash receipts from farm marketings. 
The livelihood of warehousemen, transport- 
ers, processors, salesmen, and others who 
handie farm products after they leave the 
farm depends on agricultural production, 
and it is estimated that about two-thirds of 
the price consumers pay for farm products 
as a whole goes to pay for these services. 
Manufacturers who depend on farm produe- 
tion for their raw materials are also a link in 
this chain, as 70 percent of the dollar yalue 
of all raw materials flowing into American 
industry and commerce stems from agricul- 
tural resources. And another link is the 
millions of consumers not engaged in pro- 
duction themselves but in professional walks 
of life to whom the farmer's welfare and 
agricultural practices are very meaningful 
although seemingly far removed. If only 
from a standpoint of self-interest, then, we 
must or should be vitally concerned with a 
continuing stable agricultural production. 

I want to say a word about the watershed 
conservation program, in view of the fact 
that water is one of our natural resources 
which is and has been in crying need of 
conservation and expansion. The antici- 
pated future water needs for this country 
are al and we are going to have to 
bend every effort to meet them. Under the 
1961 ACP program in North Carolina, 
$301,983 of ACP cost-sharing assistance and 
additional amounts of ACP funds for bear- 
ing a part of the cost of technical assistance 
were utilized on 4,057 farms in 23 organized 
small watersheds. Since farmers match the 
ACP assistance from their own resources, this 
investment through the 1961 ACP in these 
23 North Carolina small watersheds 
amounted to more than $600,000. 

I cannot trespass further on the valuable 
time of this subcommittee, but I should like 
to offer for the record of hearings a tabula- 
tion showing the participation in the 1961 
ACP program of the four counties compris- 
ing my congressional district, which indi- 
cates that 2,729 farms participated and re- 
ceived cost-share assistance to the extent 
of $253,251 in establishing conservation prac- 
tices on those farms. Data on some of the 
outstanding practices performed are in- 
cluded. For the record, I should lke also 
to include a separate tabulation for each of 
my four counties, showing the 1961 ACP 
accomplishments. It would be impossible 


-for me to estimate and convey to you the 


ultimate value of all these conservation prac- 
tices applied on the rolling lands of these 
Piedmont (North Carolina) farms. 

And now let me apologize for dwelling on 
this program principally as it applies to the 
State of North Carolina and to my con- 
gressional district. As all of you know, this 
is an incentive, cost-sharing, democratic pro- 
gram involving the best possible pattern of 
teamwork operation between Federal, State, 
and local governments and individual citi- 
zens, and it is important to all areas of our 
country. Feeling that what is good for 
North Carolina is good for the Nation, I have 
here presented the fine results of the ACP 
program in my State, and again, I wish to 
enter a strong ples for the full apppropria- 
tion of $250 million for this program. 
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Now Is No Time To Undercut Okinawa 
Military Position 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an Executive order was issued with ref- 
erence to the authority of the U.S. High 
Commissioner in Okinawa. Also, this 
Executive order opened the door for Jap- 
anese participation in the affairs of 
Okinawa. 

In view of the extremely important role 
of Ckinawa in the strategy of the west- 
ern Pacific, that Executive order poses 
serious problems from the standpoint of 
U.S. security. At my request our Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has, through 
our chairman, made an official inquiry 
by letter into this. 

One of the most concise analyses of 
pitfalls, from the national security 
standpoint, involved in the Executive 
order appeared in an editorial on March 
30, 1962, in the San Diego Evening 
Tribune. 

That lead editorial “Now Is No Time 
To Undercut Okinawa Military Posi- 
tion,” analyzes the effect and results of 
the Executive order and discusses why 
that order has great potential for under- 
mining the U.S. position in the western 
Pacific. . 

I believe it noteworthy that this edi- 
torial refers to, and quotes extensively 
from, a recent statement on the impor- 
tance of Okinawa and the effect of the 
President's action, by Mr. Robert E. Han- 
sen, of South St. Paul, Minn., national 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. Com- 
mander Hansen, who is well known to so 
many Members of the House, has recent- 
ly returned from an extensive trip 
through the Far East. Consequently, | 
his comment as to the importance of 
Okinawa, from the military standpoint, 
merits serious attention. I know that 
the membership of the House shares my 
respect for this distinguished commander 
of the largest oversea veteran organiza- 
tion in our Nation, a person who has 
gained well deserved recognition for his 
hard work in the interest of our national 
security, and whose timely and sound 
statements on national defense have 
contributed greatly to our Nation’s se- 
curity. 

Because of the long-range implica- 
tions of the recent Executive order on 
Okinawa, I hope that members of the 
House will carefully read this editorial 
from the San Diego Evening Tribune. 
The editorial follows: 

Now Is No Tra To UNDERCUT OKINAWA 
Mrrranr POSITION 

Okinawa is an important strategic bastion 
of the U.S. outer defense line in the western 
Pacific, running from South Korea through 
Formosa to the Philippines, 
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Any action at this time which would 
weaken the military utilization of this hard- 
won island would weaken this line. 

We believe this could happen as a result of 
President Kennedy's recent Executive order 
restricting the authority of the U.S. High 
Commissioner on Okinawa, and opening the 
door for Japanese participation in the do- 
mestic affairs of the island. 

The view is shared by Robert E. Hansen, 
national commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, who 
has just returned from an extensive trip 
through the Far East, including Okinawa. 

Hansen believes that any concession, either 
to the Japanese Government or the native 
Okinawans, particularly at this time, could 
seriously impair U.S, freedom of action and 
“complicate the utilization of Okinawa for 
purely military purposes.” 

Here is how our position could be under- 
mined step by step: 

The concessions apparently envisaged in 
the Executive order probably will be inter- 
preted on Okinawa, in Japan, and through- 
out the Far East as a preliminary step to 
eventual U.S. abandonment of this key de- 
fense installation, 

For the Okinawans, this possibility will 
force them into closer association with the 
Japanese. 

At the same time, and for the same reason, 
in Japan the pressure of the leftwing, Com- 
munist-front elements will increase. They 
have been the most vocal in demanding the 
return of Okinawa. 

Once we open the door, or even hint at 
concessions, this whole process can be set in 
motion. The result could be an Irresistible 
pressure on us to get out of Okinawa. The 
defense line would be breached at a strategic 
point. 

Okinawa was the last great battle of 
World War II. Winning it came hard and 
costly. But Okinawa was seized then be- 
cause of its important strategic value. 

If it was important then—before mainland 
China was lost to the Communists—how 
much more important it is today. 

Hansen warns: “Once the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, which has demonstrated its sensi- 
tivity to street mobs, gets a foot in the door 
as far as the administration of Okinawa is 
concerned, then our military authoritics on 
the island and the U.S. Government itself 
will be under continuing pressure to prohib- 
it, for instance, the use of Okinawa as a base 
for nuclear weapons and for surveillance 
flights along the waters off the China coast.” 

Under better conditions, altruism in deal- 
ing with Okinawa might well dictate our na- 
tional policy. 

But the struggle with communism in the 
western Pacific and throughout southeast 
Asia continues and grows. Under these cir- 
cumstances military realism would seem the 
sounder counsel. 


The Carrot and the Stick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the editors of many newspapers 
throughout the country are concerned 
over the possibility that information 
Sent out covering activities of the White 
House are slanted so as not to truly 
reflect conditions, The editorial in the 
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Sheridan, Wyo., Press, written by Carl 
Rott, the editor, expresses this concern 
and, believing that this should be brought 
to the attention of Members of Con- 
gress, I am submitting it for their in- 
formation: 

THE CARROT AND THE STICK 


Newspapermen on the local and State 
levels are constantly concerned with whether 
or not they are getting all the news from 
public sources, and whether or not this news 
is being presented objectively. 

Constantly we are concerned over whether 
public news sources are making it easy to 
do the job of informing the public, or 
whether there are instances where public 
news sources have assumed the role of deter- 
mining what will or will not be given the 
public. 

If the information report in this week's 
issue of U.S. News & World Report is correct, 
then our attention here and the attention 
of newsmen throughout the State need be 
turned to the White House in Washington, 
D.C. 

In an article entitle “The Kennedy Image: 
How It’s Built,” U.S. News presents a report 
on the concentrated public relations efforts 
of the Kennedy administration, which ranges 
from dinners and visits with Congressmen 
to the conversion of publishers through 
lunch sessions with the President. 

As might be expected, relations with White 
House news reporters are an important part 
of building the “image,” and it is the tech- 
nique used here that gives rise to concern. 

U.S. News says: “The “carrot and stick“ 
approach is used for reporters. The car- 
rot” is an invitation for a private talk with 
the President, the gift of an exclusive story, 
of favors of various kinds. The “carrot” is 
held out for those who write or broadcast in 
the way the White House staff likes. The 
“stick” is criticism, sometimes a caustic going 
over by the President himself. And some 
member of the White House staff are frankly 
disinclined to cooperate with those who write 
critical stories.“ 

Stating that the President may not always 
know how far his aides are going, the publi- 
cation reports that there are times when re- 
porters have been cut off from all news 
sources in the White House because of an 
unfavorable item, and that sometimes this 
punishment continues for weeks. 

The magazine says that newsmen whose 
papers are critical of the President are given 
the silent treatment. For others an aide may 
suggest the exact language the President 
would like to see In a story, and if it doesn't 
appear that way there are likely to be phone 
calls. Sometimes the President calls a re- 
porter to criticize a story. 

We do not criticize aides loyal to the Pres- 
ident for being critical, nor do we criticize 
the President. We think they have every 
right to be critical and to express their criti- 
cism., But to turn around and refuse news 
coverage is something else again, and is an 
“Image” of a different kind. This is a certain 
method of producing a bitter press, but 1t is 
also news suppression. 

What concerns us most is that we in Wy- 
oming are served by national news services 
who have men covering the White House. We 
wonder what is happening to them. If they 
are getting along favorably, then is their re- 
porting objective. If they are not getting 
along favorably, are they then being forced 
to conformity? 

We are at the mercy of the men who report 
the news from Washington, which we re- 
ceive by wire. The pressure for nothing but 
favorable copy in the White House, thus ef- 
fects what we get here and print in the pages 
of our newspaper, So we are concerned over 
whether we are getting objective freely avall- 
able coverage from the White House or con- 
formed coverage. 
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Certainly all newspapers in Wyoming, and 
particularly those served by wire services 
ought to be disturbed by what U.S. News has 
to say. We can be controlled here by the 
conformist approach in the White House just 
as certainly as if we were there ourselves. 

News suppression and news conformity is 
as dangerous on a national level as it is at 
home, 


Pro and Con on Steel Price Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the current 
dispute over the steel price increase is a 
healthy one. Two considerations at least 
are being overlooked: First, in the past 
every Government intervention has been 
on the side of the unions; and second, 
the arguments by the President are an 
attack on the profit system, the bulwark 
of the private enterprise system. 

I would like to submit a two-sided 
presentation of the current dispute: 

Pro AND Con ON STEEL Price INCREASES 

(Following announcement by the United 
States Steel Corp., of a $6 per ton, or roughly 
3 percent, across-the-board increase in the 
price of steel, cries of indignation rose from 
the administration. Justice Department and 
congressional investigations were promised. 
The President denounced the action as in- 
flationary and opposed to the public interest, 
despite praise of the new wage contract 
which gives steelworkers 10 cents per hour 
in increased fringe benefits—equivalent to a 
8-percent wage boost. Excerpts of his state- 
ment, favoring Government intervention, 
plus a brief background of past interven- 
tion, and a summary of reasons opposed to 
it, are presented below: ) 

INTERVENTION MOVES ASKED 


Following is a portion of the statement 
made by President Kennedy at his press con- 
ference on April 11: 

“The facts of the matter are that there is 
no justification for an increase in the steel 
prices. The recent settlement between the 
industry and the union was * * * acknowl- 
edged to be noninflationary, and the whole 
purpose and effect of this administration's 
role * * * was to achieve an agreement which 
would make unnecessary any increases in 
prices. 

“e * è The Steelworkers Union can be 
proud that it abided by its responsibilities 
in this agreement, and this Government also 
has responsibilities which we intend to meet. 
The Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission are examining the sig- 
nificance of this action * .“ 


AFL-CIO President George Meany issued 
the following statement: 

“Instead of cutting prices on a selective 
basis to improve the industry's competitive 
position in world markets and against sub- 
stitute products at home, United States Steel 
chose to demonstrate Its power. 

“The power of Government and of our 
entire society is now being tested by the 
economic might of a corporate giant and a 
major industry. This test must not go un- 
answered. The spotlight of public atten- 
tion must quickly be placed on all the de- 
tails of this corporate abuse of economic 
might, The very future of a free economy 
in America requires a direct and responsible 
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public investigation of this action by Fed- 
eral agencies and the Congress 


INTERVENTION BACKGROUND 


“In the years since the organization of 
the basic steel industry the Federal Gov- 
ernment has intervened or played some role 
in a majority of negotiations between the 

es. The forms of Government inter- 
vention have varied widely. One of the com- 
monest has been through executive and 
legislative pressure on prices.” 

“Recapitulation of Government Interven- 
tion: wage and price control—1942, 1944, 
1946, 1962; governmental pressure on the 
wage price relationship—1941, 1948, 1950, 
1956, 1959, and 1962; arbitration—1942, 
1944; mediation by Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service officials—1949, 1952, 
1956, 1959; factfinding with recommenda- 
tions—1937, 1946, 1949, 1952; factfinding 
without recommendations—1959; seizure— 
1952; injunction—1959. 

“Of the 17 years in which steel negotia- 
tions have been undertaken, the only years 
not included in one or more of the above 
are (those) of 1937, and the negotiations of 
1947, 1953, 1954, and 1955." (“Collective 

g in the Basic Steel Industry,” re- 
port of the Labor Department, 1961.) 
AGAINST INTERVENTION 


The United States Steel Corp. has a right 
to offset labor, capital equipment, and ma- 
terial cost increases with a price increase 
of its own choosing. (The current price in- 
crease is the first general boost since 1958.) 
In peacetime, the Government has no right 
to dictate either what wages management 
shall pay, prices it shall charge, or the profits 
to investors. 

The unions have fared well under inter- 
vention, with steelworker hourly wages rising 
153 percent in the 1940-59 period, with aver- 
age hourly earnings rising from 84 cents an 
hour to more than $410 an hour. It 18 
pointed out that in the same period steel 
prices rose 178 percent. A Labor Depart- 
ment study of collective bargaining, however, 
points out that 35 percent of this cost was 
rising wages, and 45 percent was rising ma- 
terial costs. 

Profits to investors were between 5 and 
6 percent. Between 4 and 5 percent went to 
depreciation and amortization. Interest and 
charges on long-term debts took 2 to 4 per- 
cent, and taxes about 6 percent. 


i Tom A. Watson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sincere regret that 
I must call the attention of the House 
of Representatives to the recent and 
untimely death of Mr. Tom A. Watson, 
of Mount Carroll, Il. Mr. Watson was 
a sincere and dedicated newspaperman 
of the very highest order. Although, he 
could have carved out a most success- 
ful career for himself on a large city 
newspaper, Tom Watson chose instead 
to remain in the small town atmosphere 
he knew and loved so well. 

Speaking for all of his many friends 
and associates in the field of journalism, 
the Rockford Morning Star newspaper 
speaking in its editorial columns wrote 
of Tom Watson as follows: 
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Tom A. WATSON 

Morning Star and  Register-Republic 
newsmen in the “home office” over the last 
quarter century came to know Tom A. 
Watson, the Mount Carroll newspaperman 
who doubled as our correspondent. It was 
with deep sorrow that we learned the other 
day that Tom had died after a lingering 
illness. 

Tom Watson was a meticulous reporter. 
His copy was precisely written, his coverage 
of Mount Carroll and Carroll County news 
was thorough. When his voice came over 
the telephone, it was cheerful and friendly. 
We liked to talk to Tom, no matter how 
close the deadline. 

Tom Watson could have been a good 
newspaperman in cities bigger than Mount 
Carroll. But he preferred his hometown, 
and the people there, we belleve, were 
pleased that he stayed. In recent years he 
has been editor and publisher of the Mount 
Carroll Mirror-Democrat, which for 30 years 
received his attention. 


VA Manager in Buffalo Boosts Vet 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert in the Record an article which 
appeared in the April 8 issue of the Buf- 
falo Courier Express, Buffalo, N.Y., con- 
cerning Mr. Leo V. Lanning, manager of 
the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office in Buffalo. 

As a member of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, I have been closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Lanning who is well 
respected by all the veterans in the Buf- 
falo area. 

The article follows: 

From the Buffalo (N..) Courier Express, 
Apr. 8, 1962) 
VA MANAGER IN Burrato Boosts VET 
EDUCATION 
(By H. Katherine Smith) 

Vet training—the education for profes- 
sions and training for vocations provided for 
war veterans and their orphans by the Vet- 
erans' Administration (VA)—enriches the 
country culturally and economically. This 
is the belief of Leo V. Lanning, manager of 
the Buffalo regional office of the VA which 
serves & large section of this State. 

Mr. Lanning says that nearly 11 million 
veterans of World War II and the Korean war 
have received education or training under 
the GI bill. Of these, 460,000 completed 
courses in engineering, 360,000 qualified for 
teaching, 130,000 are physicians, and 150,- 
000 are scientists. Mr. Lanning says that 
virtually all veterans who received training 
have increased their earning capacity. 

Expansions—“In addition,” he says, “the 
GI bill encouraged expansion of colleges and 
universities to meet the demands of our 
population increase.” 

Mr. Lanning heads a staff of 180 in the 
VA regional office at 1021 Main Street, the 
contact office at Rochester, and the VA hos- 
pitals here, in Batavia, and in Canandaigua. 
In the hospitals, only the counselors are 
under his jurisdiction. 

In the 13-county district, compensations 
and pensions, loans to veterans, and GI bill 
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education are arranged through the Buffalo 
regional office. This office plans and author- 
izes rehabilitation and vocational training of 
disabled yeterans from 31 counties, including 
most of upstate New York. 

Time limit: Mr. Lanning says that vet- 
erans who served in the Korean war and 
are eligible for education or vocational train- 
ing under the GI bill must complete their 
instruction by January 1, 1965, unless they 
require rehabilitation. For those disabled 
veterans, the terminal date is January 1, 
1967, with extension arranged for exceptional 
cases, 

In the 13 counties of western New York. 
the number of veterans who made use of 
GI loans is 16 percent above the national 
average. Such loans made since 1945 total 
more than a billion dollars. They are either 
guaranteed by the Government or made di- 
rectly to veterans by the Government. 

For orphans: In this district, slightly less 
than 60,000 ex-servicemen and women and 
widows and orphans of men who died of 
service-connected illness or injury are re- 
ceiving Government benefits in the form of 
compensation or pensions. 

War orphans are entitled to a college edu- 
cation or vocational training at Government 
expense, 4 years of study with tuition, books, 
and other school fees paid, plus all allow- 
ance for maintenance. Four hundred and 
thirty-four young men and women of this 
VA district, sons and daughters of veterans 
of the last two wars, have completed their 
courses, and 706 now are in process of edu- 
cation, 

Knights help: Mr. Lanning takes every op- 
portunity to urge war veterans and war 
orphans to accept the education or training 
offered them by Uncle Sam. A veteran of 
World War I, Mr. Lanning had not finished 
high school when discharged from the Army. 
No GI education then was available. The 
Knights of Columbus provided high school 
instruction for former servicemen on con- 
dition that a group of 10 or a dozen sign 
up for it. Mr. Lanning assembled the class. 
He completed a 2-year course of study in 1 
year and passed regents examinations that 
entitled him to a high school diploma. 

Subsequently, he obtained a position in 
city hall and attended the UB Law School 
2 hours a day. 

City posts: For more than 20 years, Mr. 
Lanning held city posts, the highest being 
that of budget director. During that period, 
he was a leader in veterans’ organizations. 
He is a former American Legion department 
commander of the State of New York, 

On January 1, 1947, Mr. Lanning was sum- 
moned to Albany by Governor Dewey to or- 
ganize the State bonus bureau for World 
War II veterans, He did the job so efficiently 
that it was completed in 6 months, He then 
was appointed New York State director of 
veterans’ affairs. In 1955, he entered the 
service of the Federal Government as man- 
ager of the Albany VA regional office. The 
next year, he returned to his native city, 
Buffalo, in his present position. 

More study: His knowledge of law has 
proved of value in his work with veterans 
and orphans. His education did not cease 
when he obtained his law degree. He studied 
painting at the Buffalo Academy of Fine 
Arts and he reads widely on a broad range of 
subjects. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lanning were married in 
1918. Their home is on Crosby Boulevard, 
Amherst. Mrs. Lanning an accomplished 
pianist, has fostered her husband's appre- 
ciation of good music. Their daughters are 
Mrs. Frank Long, Jr., of Buffalo, and Mrs. 
Herman Edelberg, of Northampton, Mass. 
Dr. and Mrs. Edelberg, both physicians, are 
members of the medical staff of Smith Col- 
lege in Northampton. The Lannings have 
seven grandchildren. 

Gift plaque: Among Mr. Lanning's treas- 
ured possessions is a plaque presented to him 
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by Troop I Post of the American Legion. 
The plaque, which hangs in his office, is in- 
scribed with Abraham Lincoln's words: 
“To care for him who shall have borne the 
battle and for his widow and his orphan.” 


United Nations Bonds and the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be little question that the United 
Nations is an imperfect organization 
and that on occasion has caused us dis- 
appointments. 

The important fact, however, as the 
Washington Post pointed out in an edi- 
torial on April 8, “is that the U.N. con- 
tinues to function, despite its faults and 
weaknesses, and that it remains a useful 
instrument of international policy in a 
turbulent age.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a thorough 
review and constructive revision of the 
United Nations Charter is very much in 
order. At the same time, I believe the 
action taken by the Senate last week 
in approving $100 million in loans for 
U.N. bonds is a sound and urgently 
needed step in preserving the “only 
worldwide peacekeeping machinery in 
existence.” 

Icommend this article from the Wash- 
ington Post to our colleagues’ attention. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, Apr. 8, 1962] 
BEHIND THE PROCESSION 


Now that the Senate has approved the 
compromise measure giving the President 
authority to see the United Nations through 
its financial crisis to the extent of $100 mil- 
lion, it is interesting to note that other coun- 
tries are lining up behind the UN. s financial 
plan in increasing numbers. At the latest 
report, 35 nations had pledged themselves to 
buy nearly $62 million of the $200 million 
bond issue. Only three countries—Denmark, 
Finland, and Norway have made actual pur- 
chases, but 22 others have made public 
pledges and 10 others private pledges. Many 
other countries have indicated that they 
favor the bond issue as a means of saying the 
United Nations from bankruptcy. 

If the House votes to authorize President 
Kennedy to use up to 6100 million to aid the 
U.N., therefore, the prospect for raising the 
entire $200 million which the U.N. needs 
would seem to be good. It is especially un- 
fortunate, in the light of this showing, that 
Congress has raised a hullabaloo over con- 
tributing its share. Opponents of the bond 
issue have put this country in the position of 
dragging its feet in regard to the vital peace- 
keeping functions of the U.N. which no other 
agency, national or international, can per- 
form. 

Walter Lippmann has pointed out that 
there are various aspects of the United Na- 
tions which ought to be reexamined, but pay- 
ment of the U.S. share of the expenses for 
the operations in the Congo and the Middle 
East is not one of them. If the U.N. were 
being re-created today, doubtless it would be 
a very different organization, if indeed it 
could be created at all. But this is beside 
the point. The important fact Is that the 
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UN. continues to function, despite its faults 
and weaknesses, and that it remains a useful 
instrument of international policy in a tur- 
bulent age. 

President Kennedy pointed out in his 
letter to Senator Sparkman “how harmful it 
would be to repudiate this arm of American 
foreign relations at this time.” We can sym- 
pathize with legislators who wish to improve 
the U.N. and make it a more responsible in- 
strument of world opinion in the settlement 
of disputes which threaten the peace. But 
opponents of the bond issue have chosen a 
weapon that could have the effect of de- 
stroying the U.N. This is a grave error of 
Judgment. 

Despite its tardiness and the exaggerated 
nature of the debate, the Senate has now 
acted decisively. It remains for the House 
to assure full participation of the United 
States in the essential financing of the 
United Nations. If constructive plans can 
be devised for improvement of the organiza- 
tion, they could then be debated in a forth- 
right manner, without arousing suspicion 
that substantial factions in Congress are 
trying to scuttle the only worldwide peace- 
keeping machinery in existence, 


Our Freedom To Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I commend to your 
reading the following editorial by Ray R. 
Eppert, president, Burroughs Corp., en- 
titled “Our Freedom To Fail.” It ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Kiwanis 
magazine. 

In view of our legislative calendar, Mr, 
Eppert's editorial is very timely: 

OUR FREEDOM To Fan. 


Freedom is the great tradition of our two 
countries, and our greatest danger is that 
we have become so accustomed to our lib- 
erties that we do not take sufficient recog- 
nition of the forces that threaten them. By 
that I do not mean Communist infiltration, 
subversion, or physical force, as much as the 
open Communist boasts that they are going 
to outproduce us, outtrade us, win over the 
uncommitted peoples of the world to their 
side, and finally sap our strength until, in 
Lenin’s own words, we fall “like overripe 
fruit” into their hands. 

It is all important that we recognize the 
fact that we are right now, at this minute, 
at war with communism on a wide eco- 
momic front. It is all important that we 
come to this realization while we still main- 
tain a tremendous advantage of resources 
with which to win this war. 

There is a somewhat negative approach 
that I propound because I believe it to be 
the priceless ingredient in the positive action 
we must take today and tomorrow. I call 
this essential ingredient our freedom to fall. 

Second only to freedom in our traditions 
is success. We are accustomed to success, as 
individuals, as corporations, as nations. We 
know beyond doubt that these twin tradi- 
tions of freedom and success are directly re- 
lated, but no one of our many freedoms can 
be singled out as the sole key to our door 
of opportunity. Behind all our freedoms is 
our complete freedom to fail. With that ad- 
dition, the sum total becomes the freedom 
to succeed, 
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Without this complete freedom to fail, we 
would have only limited freedom to succeed. 
Great opportunities are almost invariably ac- 
companied by great risks; the venture that 
entails little risk usually holds out only a 
modest reward. Our countries owe their 
greatness to men who are free to take 
chances, and who dare. We can stick our 
necks out, we can take risks, and we get 
the reward for doing so, if we are right. 

This is a latitude of action that our cold 
war opponents do not have. Communism or 
any other planned economy is by definition 
so carefully hedged against failure that any 
success an individual attains must be small. 

To appreciate what this freedom is, let's 
consider for a moment what it is not. We 
have an example distressingly close to home. 

According to reliable reports, this is how 
Cuba's land reform program works, Each 
peasant, some 21,000 of them so far, receives 
6735 acres of land that he cannot mortgage 
or sell. He must plant the crops ordered by 
the Government, deliver the crops to the 
Government, and accept the price offered by 
the Government. The land can be inherited 
only by one of his children. 

Here are farmers freed from some of the 
greatest traditional hazards of farming. 
They have a guaranteed market for all they 
can grow, at prices that are not subject to 
the laws of supply and demand. 

The Government's role, theoretically, is not 
only to “protect” the farmer against low 
prices but the consumer against high prices. 
In other words, the farmer is limited to some 
certain income, subject to change, and de- 
termined by administrative whims. 

But, what if he aspires to a better income? 

He can’t borrow money against his land in 
order to make improvements that might in- 
crease his yield: he can’t acquire more land, 
or sell his farm to buy a better one. If he 
wants to quit farming to find a better paying 
job, he is in difficulty unless, possibly, he 
has a grown son to turn the farm over to, 
for he has an obligation to the Government 
to operate his “risk-free” farm. He has no 
freedom to fail, or to achieve any real 
success. 

Our competitive enterprise systems have 
the greatest possible production and quality 
incentives because they are serving greater 
dictatorships, citizens who exercise, every 
day, their freedom of choice in the market- 
place. The products of American industry 
are nothing more nor less than candidates 
standing for election, and the outcome of the 
voting in the marketplace ballot box deter- 
mines the degree of individual company 
success. 

The Communists are making an all-out 
effort to catch up with the West in indus- 
trial production. While their dictated, 
single-minded national determination ac- 
counts for the strides they have made, it 
should be noted that it is a determination 
that leaves no room for individual failure, 
A production or Planning failure is tanta- 
mount to sabotage, and it would be a cou- 
rageous official who took responsibility for 
instituting any revolutionary concepts that 
might double the factory output, or con- 
versely might endanger meeting the planned 
quota. 

The vital fact is that while the Commu- 
nists are making some inroads into world 
markets and winning some victories among 
uncommitted peoples through the sheer ag- 
gressiveness of their tactics, it is the free 
world that is in the best position to be 
aggressive. The free world has a much 
greater latitude of action if we use it, and 
this is backed with an economic firepower 
that dwarfs the present combined Commu- 
nist total. The free nations should draw 
together in an economic NATO dedicated 
to offense, not defense, with a battle plan 
designed to expand world trade, strengthen 
the economics of all free peoples, and dem- 
onstrate conclusively that communism is 
not an effective method for upgrading the 
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living standards. of underprivileged peoples. 
This effort is essential to our own national 
well-being. 

Americans and Canadians have always 
been both realistic and idealistic. As we 
go forward into the future, let us, as in- 
dividuals, preserve this vital blending. Hu- 
manics and economics are very natural and 
necessary partners. 

Freedom to fall is really nothing but the 
spirit of adventure that built our two na- 
tions and our gravest hour will come when, 
if ever, we lose that spirit. Security is a 
natural desire, but we must bear in mind 
that it is only a short step from security 
to complacency, and complacency is the most 
insecure footing of all. 

It is vital to our future and to our way 
of life that we never limit our freedom to 
fail, We should concentrate on opportunity, 
not security. We must never become con- 
tent with just a little success, That is the 
sure path to mediocrity. 


The President’s Fury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the Wall Street 
Journal of April 12, 1962: 

THE PRESIDENT'S Fury 


The White House, in what is known as 
an inspired leak, let it be known the other 
evening that President Kennedy is “infuri- 
ated” by the fact that a major steel com- 
pany has raised prices and that he is having 
the Justice Department “investigate” the 
matter. 

At yesterday's press conference Mr, Ken- 
nedy was hardly less restrained. Both lan- 
guage and tone of voice were those of a 
President boiling with righteous anger at the 
wickedness of a steel company “irresponsibly 
defiant of the public interest.” 

The plain implication was that at the very 
least the company had been derelict in 
its public duty and that possibly there was 
some sort of criminal action to be investi- 
gated. It was clear also that he-treated the 
company's action as a personal affront to 
himself and his advisers because it runs 
counter to the administration's view of what 
is “justifiable.” 

Now, for our own part, we have no way 
of knowing whether this steel price increase 
Was a good decision or a bad one for the 
company, It is certainly quite possible that 
the company misgaged the market and will 
find that they cannot sell their steel at this 
higher price. Steel prices are already under 
heavy competitive pressure from domestic 
production and foreign imports, not to men- 
tion the competition from other construc- 
tion materials, That decision will be made 
by the only instrument capable of measur- 
ing it, the competitive forces in the market- 
place, 

But this remarkable White House perform- 
ance has nothing to do with whether a steel 
company’s managers made a mistake, It Is 
a political effort to make the decision appear 
a piece of unjustified, highhanded gouging. 
And thereby promote the idea that the Gov- 
ernment, not the marketplace, should deter- 
mine the level of steel prices. 

As for the justification of this particular 
attempt to get a better price, regardless of 
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whether it sticks, we will only note here that 
since 1958 there have been four industrywide 
increases in wage costs, amounting to about 
40 cents an hour. During this same period 
every other cost of doing business has also 
increased about 6 percent. There have been 
no price increases in that period. 

The Government itself has played the ma- 
jor role in pushing these costs upward. It 
is not merely that the Government has put 
pressure on the industry to raise its wage 
costs (even the last noninflationary' settle- 
ment ndded 10 cents an hour to costs). 
Equally important are the inflationary pres- 
sures generated by Government policies, 
fiscal and otherwise, that have raised the 
costs of everything. Meanwhile, profits have 
gone not up, but down. 

Caught in such a squeeze, the sharehold- 
ers would be thoroughly justified in feeling 
frustrated, even “infuriated,” at a Govern- 
ment policy that raises the price of every- 
thing except the price of steel. If fairness 
were a guide to prices, this would be mani- 
festly unfair. 

Even if you set this aside, there are ample 
reasons why the public interest would justify 
at least an attempt to get higher prices for 
steel. 

If American industry, steel included, is 
going to get out of this squeeze that has 
caught it between rising costs at home and 
tougher competition abroad, it is imperative 
that it put every possible dollar into the 
modernization of its facilities. The dollars 
for this, whether they come by way of profits 
or by borrowing, can only come finally from 
the prices the customers pay in the market- 
place. 

We don't doubt that the President had 
reason to be annoyed at the fact that a steel 
company decided to test this market. The 
administration got itself deeply involved in 
the latest steel labor negotiations and it 
would like to enjoy the political advan- 
tages of advertising its intervention as hav- 
ing helped “hold the line“ on prices. More- 
over, it must be annoying to any Govern- 
ment to follow policies that build up infa- 
tionary pressures and then find those pres- 
sures exploding around it. 

But what ought to infuriate the country 
is this attempt to pillory one private com- 
pany for the consequences of past public pol- 
icles. And this arrogant idea that the price 
of steel, or any other commodity, ought to be 
what the President of the United States says 
it is. 


Our Constitution: Worth Having, Worth 
Defending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
controlling influence under our system of 
Government is law rather than men, 
with the Constitution being the highest 
law of the land. 

Just recently the American Legion 
conducted its national high school ora- 
torical contest for 1962, and Robert J. 
Barrett III, governor of Dirigo Boy's 
State and a resident of Bangor, Maine, 
delivered the winning piece of oratory 
for Maine’s representation in the na- 
tional contest. In addition, Robert won 
regional semifinals in the American 
Legion oratorical contest, held at Harris- 
burg, Pa., on April 9. 


April 12 


Robert Barrett's oration on our Con- 
stitution is penetrating and eminently 
interesting, and I deem it—along with 
an article from the Bangor Daily News— 
worthy of introduction into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record for the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The oration follows: 

[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, 
Apr. 10, 1962 


Baskert's SPEECH WINS AGAIN 


Robert J. Barrett III, 17-year-old son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Barrett, Jr., of Bangor, 
won regional semifinals in the American 
Legion oratorical contest, held at Harrisburg, 
Pa,, Monday morning. He received a medal 
for his victory there. 

He will compete in the national finals at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on Thursday for a 
scholarship worth $4,000. 

At Harrisburg, Barrett, a student of John 
Bapst High School, won over Thomas K. 
Zaucha, also a 17-year-old senior, of Repub- 
lic, Pa., and Miss Hannah Achtenberg, 16, 
a junior, of Waterbury, Conn. 

Barrett spoke on “Our Constitution— 
Worth Having. Worth Defending.” The de- 
cision, however, actually rested on his pres- 
entation of a 58-minute extemporaneous 
speech on the subject of one of the amend- 
ments in the Bill of Rights, freedom of the 
press. 

Our CONSTITUTION; WORTH Havine, Wont 
DEFENDING 


(By Robert James Barrett III, Bangor, Maine) 


We are on the balcony overlooking Con- 
vention Hall in Philadelphia. That be- 
spectacled old man down there, diplomat and 
statesman, is Benjamin Franklin. Leading 
the Virginia delegation toward the table is 
George Washington, the Father of his 
Country. On each side of him are James 
Madison, the Father of the Constitution, and 
Edmund Randolph, distinguished statesman 
from Virginia. On the opposite side of the 
hall are Alexander Hamilton and Governor 
Morris in earnest conversation. The time is 
September 17, 1787; the place, Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia; the occasion, the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

What is this document which they are 
signing? 

What has transpired to cause this great 
charter to be written? What action is tak- 
ing place which shall cause America to be- 
come the admiration of the world? The 
Constitution of the United States is being 
signed. National law, national authority, 
and democratic government are being estab- 
lished on this continent. This, then, is what 
is occurring on this Immortal day, the 17th 
of September, 1787. 

Come back with me through history and let 
us consider what has led to this glorious 
climax. 

In 1492 a new world was delivered, destined 
to become a leader of nations. 

In 1607 the first English settlement was 
established at Jamestown. 

In 1620 we had the first exodus of a large 
religious group, the Pilgrims, migrating to 
New England. 

In 1764 the cry of “No taxation without 
representation,” was heard throughout the 
land as the British Parliament enacted legis- 
lation contrary to the principles of the Magna 
Charta. 

In 1775 the First Continental Congress 
gathered at Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia. 

In 1776 the Declaration of Independence 
was signed at the Second Continental Con- 
gress. 

And now, on September 17, 1787, America 
receives her Charter of national law, the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Down through the ages, this Constitution 
has been worth having, has been worth de- 
fending, because the Constitution gives the 
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citizen the greatest possible liberty under 
law. It upholds and protects the God-given 
rights of freedom of speech, worship, and 
assembly, We are made the masters of our 
fate and the captains of our destiny because 
this Charter provides for a duly elected rep- 
resentative government, justly established 
in a division of executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers. This is why William Glad- 
stone stated, referring to the Constitution, 
“It is the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man,” Democratic government and just 
law; the rights of man and the freedom of 
men; these are the foundations of America 
and these too are the principles of our Con- 
stitution. As long as they stand, America 
stands, Should that day come when they 
might totter or fall, that day would mark 
the beginning of the end of America. 

In order to understand better why our 
Constitution is worth having and is worth 
defending, we should consider briefly a sys- 
tem of government that is the complete an- 
tithesis of all that our Constitution cher- 
ishes. That system of government is athe- 
istic communism. Imagine what a Bill of 
Rights would mean to over 800 million peo- 
ple, not one of whom is free, and all of whom 
are slaves, What liberty would a Constitu- 
tion like ours bestow on such captive nations 
that deserve our deepest pity and sympathy? 
Think of the 25 million prisoners of commu- 
nism in political concentration camps and 
in slave labor camps. What would our Con- 
stitution do for these unfortunate people 
with its insistence upon the writ of habeas 
corpus, with its demand that trial by jury 
and due process of law be observed and that 
punishment be just and not severe? 

The best way to understand freedom is to 
come with me in spirit to lands where there 
is no freedom. The best way to understand 
the blessings of liberty is to come with me 
from Moscow to Vladivostok, and from the 
Arctic to the Casplan Sea, for in this journey 
you will not meet a single soul endowed with 
freedom. 

Thus we can understand the grandeur of 
our Constitution when we compare its prin- 
ciples of Christian democracy with the athe- 
istic materialism of communism, where even 
God is denied His rights. 

Do we fully realize the blessings of the 
Constitution? Do we understand its prin- 
ciples of justice? I think not, for if we 
did, there would be no religious intolerance 
in America, no racial problem, no class 
strife, It is not the Constitution which is 
at fault. It is our fault. Why does inte- 
gration trouble America today—only because 
millions of Americans will not accept the 
principle explicitly contained in the Consti- 
tution, that the Negro, under God, is the 
equal of the white man. Why do we have 
religious intolerance in America—only be- 
cause men have not heeded, men have not 
learned the spirit of the Constitution, that 
all citizens, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, 
are equal and should not be discriminated 
against because of their religion, Why is 
America torn at times by class strife—only 
because many American citizens will not re- 
spect the rights of labor or of capital. Only 
when these fundamental truths are heeded 
in the hearts of men will such problems be 
solved. 

Is our Constitution worth having? 
Harken, America, to the words of the Decla- 
ration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” 

Is our Constitution worth defending? Re- 
call to mind the immortal words of the im- 
mortal Lincoln: “That this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 
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Is our Constitution worth having? Con- 
sider Pearl Harbor. See the battle flag of 
our country still flying in defiance from the 
masthead of the Arizona, the sunken tomb 
of 3,000 American sailors. And then ask 
yourself if they thought our Constitution 
was worth haying. 

Is our Constitution worth defending? 
Stand with me before the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier and read these words: “Here 
rests in honored glory, known but to God, 
an unknown soldier.” 

Fellow Americans, brave men have suf- 
fered and died to defend your Constitution, 
and believing that it was worth having and 
was worth defending, they went forth unto 
battle and sealed their testament of faith in 
our political covenant with their life’s blood 
in the supreme, eternal sacrifice. The torch 
of freedom has been flung by them to you. 
You cannot, you dare not, you must not fail 
them. 

In your hearts, you can only reply to the 
unknown soldier, to the sailors entombed in 
the waters of Pearl Harbor, that our Consti- 
tution, and theirs, is worth having and is 
worth defending. For this is freedom—lib- 
erty under God with an immortal Charter of 
Justice, consecrated by the blood of heroes, 
to guide us down the years all the days of 
our lives. 


Vice President Lyndon Johnson Makes 
Vital Contributions to a Better Un- 
- derstanding of Our Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ad- 
mittedly there is too little understand- 
ing on the part of many of us who have 
a responsibility to know and to acquire 
comprehension of our country’s pro- 
grams in the field of space and astro- 
nautical science. 

Our periodicals, television and radio 
have been helpful in substantial degree 
and they have performed admirable 
services for our citizens in providing de- 
tailed articles and live coverage of some 
of the remarkable achievements of our 
astronauts. 

The clearest understanding of the 
scope, the performance, and the future 
of space programs and developments 
seem to me, however, to reach us 
through the speeches on the subject by 
the statesman who was a legislative pi- 
oneer in this vital field and who serves 
so diligently and effectively as Chairman 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, the Vice President of the United 
States, LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

On March 16, 1962, Vice President 
Jounson spoke here in the Nation's Capi- 
tal at the Goddard Memorial Award din- 
ner when tribute was paid to the late 
Robert H. Goddard whose pioneering 
in rocketry in New Mexico during the 
early 1920's provided much scientific 
knowledge as a foundation for the space 
technology of this era. 

The Vice President’s message on that 


occasion was a masterful and concise 


evaluation of our commitment to space; 
of what we expect; of the realistic pur- 
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pose of the space program; of satellites 
at work; of developments in the interest 
of peace; of the tangible gains through 
the space investment; and of the un- 
limited reaches of space which today 
constitute the new world of freedom. 

Mr. President, for authoritative an- 
swers to the questions in the minds and 
on the lips of many Americans as to 
what we are doing in space and what 
our efforts will mean in tangible terms 
for all Americans, I recommend a care- 
ful reading of the Vice President’s God- 
dard Memorial Award dinner address. 
I ask unanimous consent that pertinent 
excerpts from that message be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to he printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARTIAL REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON, GODDARD MEMORIAL AWARD 
DINNER, WASHINGTON, D.C., FRIDAY, 
Manch 16, 1962 
I think the man we honor tonight would 

be pleased indeed to know how much a part 

of the American scene his great dream has 
become. 

And tonight, it is a great privilege for me 
to join with you in this dinner which pays 
tribute to Robert H. Goddard. All who knew 
the story of his life and work, know how 
richly this honor is deserved. 

He wasn't a Texan, but I hasten to add 
that he came from the next best place— 
Massachusetts. 

It is fitting that we meet for this purpose 
at this time. This is a season of success 
for our Nation’s space effort. 

We are reaping a bountiful harvest from 
the vision and the courage of those who 
urged that America move forward with vigor 
in the exploration of space. 

To all those men of faith and zeal, our 
Nation owes a very great debt for their lead- 
ership and their labors. Because of them, 
we shall live In a new and wondrous world. 

OUR COMMITMENT TO SPACE 

Today the exploration of space is firmly 
fixed as a part of our national policy and 
purpose. 

Three years ago we began the space pro- 
gram with $900 million. In the current fiscal 
year, new obligational authority will reach 
$3.1 billion. 

For the next fiscal year, beginning in July, 
the request is for new obligational authority 
of 85.5 billion. 

Never before in history has any nation 
made so great a commitment of its re- 
sources and talents to a program of science 
research and exploration for purely peaceful 
purposes. 

WHAT DO WE EXPECT? 

With the space program at this level, with 
space activities absorbing our national re- 
sources at this rate, I believe we are ob- 
ligated to ask ourselves, every step of the 
way: 

Why are we doing this? 

What do we expect to attain? 

What will this mean, in tangible terms, 
for our people who bear the burdens of this 
great endeavor? 

It is not enough to answer that, like the 
mountain climbers, we must climb into 
space simply because it is there. Nor is it 
enough to answer that we must explore 
space because others are engaged in such 
exploration. 

OUR PURPOSE IS REALISTIC 

Our purpose is not merely to peek into 
the windows of heaven or to preen our na- 
tional pride. Our purpose in space is both 
realistic and responsible, just as it is also 
peaceful. 
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It is important that the world understand 
this, and it is equally important that we 
understand this about ourselves. 

That is why tonight, as chairman of the 
National Space Council, I would like to ad- 


dress my remarks to these questions I have 


listed, 

Why are we doing what we are doing in 
space? What do we expect to attain? What 
will our efforts mean, in tangible terms, for 
Americans? 

“The real and legitimate goal of science 
is the endowment of human life with new 
inventions and riches.” 

That is the goal of our own space effort 
today, to endow all of. human life, in all 
lands, with new inventions and new riches. 

It is peculiar to the nature of peaceful 
space achievements that their benefits flow 
not to a single nation or a single people, 
but to all nations and all peoples. 

Let me itemize and illustrate what I 
mean. 

Thus far, space science and research 18 
focused in five principal areas: communi- 
cations, weather, navigation, mapping and 
medicine. 

In each area, the gains of our progress will 
benefit not only ourselves but free nations 
in both hemispheres. 

SATELLITES AT WORK 

Our weather satellites already are doing 
this. Last year Tiros satellites watched 
over five huricanes and one tropical storm 
in the Atlantic. 

These same satellites provided invaluable 
information on nine Pacific typhoons to 
Japan, the Philippines, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
and Mexico, as well as Hawaii, Guam, and 
Okinawa. 

Our navigation satellites ultimately will— 
in every kind of weather—guide ships at sea, 
regardless of their national. registry. Our 
research in space medicine is being shared in 
by our allies in the cause of freedom. 

We anticipate in the not distant future 
that mapping and measuring satellites will 
be in cooperative use with our neighbors in 
Latin America and elsewhere to permit for 
the first time accurate mapping of their 
nations. 


COMMUNICATION SATELLITES 


One of the most dramatic advances in 
human history will come from the com- 
munications satellite program proposed by 
President Kennedy. 

That one program will eliminate the need— 
and the cost—of laying 50 additional cables 
across the oceans in the next 20 years. 

Intercontinental communication between 
people will be made far easier, far less 
expensive. 

More than that, this system will permit 
face-to-face television communication at any 
hour between heads of state. 

Major conferences can be held without the 
principal participants ever leaving their own 
country. 

Furthermore, advances in the realm of 
rapid data transmission will permit the 
transmission in 2 weeks’ time of every page 
in every book in the Library of Congress any- 
where in the world. à 

That means that scholars in the new na- 
tions of Africa and Asia no longer need yearn 
for libraries or source materials. They will 
have access to the world’s greatest stores of 
knowledge within a matter of seconds. 


OUR EXPECTATION: PEACE 


I cite these examples for one reason. From 
the beginning, our national policy toward 
space has been guided by the faith that the 
avenues of space offer man’s best hope for 
bringing nearer the day of peace on earth, 

All that we have learned, all that we have 
achieved, fortifies that faith. 

In these realms, there is no cause for na- 
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tions to war against one another. On the 
contrary, there is every cause for nations to 
cooperate together, and out of such coopera- 
tion will grow the basis for understanding 
and peace. 

In is our policy, and will continue to be 
our policy, to work for such joint explora- 
tion and use of space for peaceful purposes 
by all nations. 

If any ask, why do we do what we are 
doing in space—what do we expect to at- 
tain—the first answer of America is a one- 
word answer: peace. 

THE TANGIBLE GAINS 


But, as this answer 18 given, we acknowl- 
edge the right of every American to ask and 
to be answered on what this space effort will 
mean to him in tangible terms. 

Here, again, the answer is exciting. 

Twice within the lifetime of many here, 
and more often in the lifetime of our Na- 
tion, we have experienced our greatest bursts 
of economic growth and social advance on 
the impetus of new inventions and innova- 
tions. At the turn of the century, such 
impetus came from inventions of the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the electric light, and 
many others. 

Again, at the end of World War II, we 
experienced the phenomenon of the con- 
sumer markets with the application of many 
war-born inventions, 

Out of today’s space research -another 
such wave of growth and business prosperity 
is developing now. Let me cite a few ex- 
amples: 

The transistor radio, now one of the most 
popular consumer products in America, 1s 
basically the outgrowth of space technology. 

What we have learned in miniaturization 
techniques will make possible, ahead, wrist- 
watch radios, pocket television receivers, new 
hearing aids for the deaf, whole new families 
of home appliances. 

Out of space research the powerplants of 
tomorrow’s automobiles may be no bigger 
than a coffee can, burning new fuels with 
much greater efficiency. 

The automobiles themselves as well as our 
homes, our office buildings, even the clothes 
we wear, could be made of materials which 
are not known or named today. 

Within the next 10 years, at most, our 
economy will begin to feel the impact of 
major new revolutions: a revolution in ma- 
terials, in methods, in marketing, in 
medicine. j 

It is important to see our space program 
in this perspective. We are substituting 
space research dedicated to peaceful pur- 
poses for war itself as the source and stim- 
ulus of new invention and technological 
progress. 

We are strengthening our defense capa- 
bilities and we shall keep them strong; but 
the funds going into space research are in- 
vestments which will yleld dividends to our 
lives, our businesses, our professions, many 
times greater than the initial costs. 

THE SPACE INVESTMENT 


Let me underscore this. Our entire space 
program, even at the peak planned for next 
year, Is costing annually less than the 67.5 
billion we spend on cigars and cigarettes, 
less than the 85 billion we spend on face 
powder, lipstick and nail polish. 

It could be tripled and it would still be 
less than the $19.4 billion we spent in 1961 
for what we call recreation, 

And it is estimated conservatively that our 
space outlays will yield $2 return for every 
$1 invested. For every nickel we put into 
it, we get a dime back. 

This is tangible, proved fact. Already the 
Weather Bureau estimates that the savings 
from our space advances in weather fore- 
casting will soon run into billions annually. 
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Just last year, a Tiros weather satellite 
gave 3 days advance warning of Hurricane 
Carla. 

The early knowledge permitted thousands 
of cars, bumper to bumper, to evacuate the 
people inland 300 miles, and this most pow- 
erful hurricane in a generation was one of 
the least costly in terms of human life or 
property damage. 

From all our space programs, we may an- 
ticipate such measurable, tangible benefits 
enriching human life in our own land and 
in our own times and in all lands, for all 
time to come. 

It,may be 10 generations, or it may be 
much sooner, before space sclence will en- 
able man to reach the milky way. But it 
will not be 10 years, it may be very much 
sooner, before space science reaches into 
every home, every business, the life of every 
family on Main Street, U.S.A. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


As we attempt to look 25 years into the 
future we catch visions of breathtaking 
journeys in large manmade planets around 
the Sun to Mars and Venus, of a new free- 
dom of movement of man across millions 
of miles of space, of a permanent colony on 
the Moon and of large space stations or 
spaceports at key locations for the conduct 
of space research, for aids to space naviga- 
tion, and for rescue operations, 

The cosmic space waves may well become 
as famillar to us as our present global air- 
ways. 

THE NEW WORLD 

As we strive to see or to explain the prac- 
tical” aspects of space, let us not forget the 
broad perspective. 

From the beginning of time until about 
five centuries ago, men lived out their lives 
on earth without hope of rising above the 
station of their birth. 

They had no expectation of freedom, no 
expectation of justice, no thought of indi- 
vidual rights, no conception of a voice in 
governing themselves. 

Then came the discovery of the new 
world, the world of the Americas. Since 
that day, man has climbed steadily to his 
noblest heights. 

His status, economically and socially, has 
risen through every century. Most impor- 
tantly, since the opening of the new world, 
no crown has rested securely on the head of 
any tyrant. 

Discovery, exploration, and a floodtide of 
invention for five ceturies have brought the 
liberation of the human spirit and the ele- 
vation of human dignity and worth. 

Freedom as we know it would not have 
come into existence, and certainly would not 
have survived, without the opening of this 
great new frontier on earth. 

Today the unlimited reaches of space con- 
stitute the new world of freedom. 

This is no labored comparison, Of what 
meaning, of what worth to their builders can 
walls long be in an age when men can leap 
from the earth and presume to reach toward 
the moon and the stars? 

Of what value are the jail keys of the 
totalitarian societies when God has permit- 
ted man to unlock the doors to the universe 
itself? 

The scientific value is only a part of the 
impelling motives for our space exploration. 

Improved weather forecasting, the com- 
munication and navigational advances, and 
the industrial improvements also represent 
gains in our defense structure. 

A nation that could control the weather 
and communications could control the 
world. 

Final results in space science and space 
explorations, our intense support of the pro- 
gram, could well be the determining factor 
between defeat and victory. 


1962 
The Circassians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply moved by a letter I received re- 
cently from Tscherim Soobzokov, a high- 
ly respected citizen of Paterson,N.J. His 
message is a tribute to the Circassian 
People, whose heritage he is justly proud 
toclaim. I respectfully submit the letter 
in its entirety: 

Marcu 21, 1962. 


CHARLES S. JOELSON, 
Honorable Representative of the State of 
New Jersey. 

Honorastz Sm: I am writing this letter 
with respect to our last conversation con- 
cerning the Circassians of Paterson and their 
earnest desire to participate in the Enslaved 
People of Europe Day. 

Though the Circassians have suffered Rus- 
sian enslavement for a long time, little of 
this has been know to the free world. One 
of the reasons is that because the Circassians 
are little known, their cause is overshadowed 
by other enslaved European peoples who are 
better known to the Western World, such as 
the Poles, Hungarians, Ukranians, and 
others. But, since the suffering of the Cir- 
Cassians as well as of these peoples is a result 
of Soviet imperialism and since freedom 
should be enjoyed by all peoples regardless 
of nationality, I deem it important that the 
Circassians also be allowed to participate in 
the Enslaved Peoples of Europe Day. I take 
it as my duty as an American of Circassian 
background who personally experienced 
Soviet persecution to relate to you a short 
Summary of the tragedy which befell my 
People. 

The Circassians—who call themselves 
Adigha—are one of the peoples who inhabit 
the Caucasus, now under Soviet rule. 
Through the ages, the Circassian people 
struggled bitterly against any oppressor who 
tried to deny them the right to be free. In 
the 19th century, however, with an intensifi- 
Cation of the tsarist Russian imperial scheme 
to reach the warm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf, the Circassian 
Position became more serious. Being in- 
habitants of the corridor which leads to the 
Persian Gulf, the Circassians fell under 
constant Russian aggression. From the out- 
Set, the Circassians realized, owing to their 
Small numbers, the futility of their fight 
against the colossus, Russia. But they made 
their choice to die on their feet rather than 
to live on their knees. The whole first part 
of the 19th century, the Circassians fought 
the tremendous Russian Army without any 
Outside help. After six decades of fighting, 
in 1864, Russia claimed that she pacified 
the Circassians, by forcing over half a mil- 
lion people into mass deportation. Most of 
these exiles were scattered into the Ottoman 
Empire and their descendants are still liv- 
ing in several countries of the Middle East. 

The Circassians who remained in the Cau- 
Casus under tsarist rule, tried through sev- 
eral sporadic uprisings to regain their free- 
dom and independence, but without any suc- 
cess. When the Bolshevik revolution of 
1917 took place, the Circassians as well as 
Other subjugated peoples of the Caucasus be- 
lieved that their golden opportunity to re- 
establish themselves as a free people had 
come and began to organize themselves into 
& democratic republic. But as soon as the 
Bolshviks established themselves, the whole 
Caucasus once again came under the Rus- 
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sian yoke. This time the Russians, instead 
of being white, were red, more efficient, and 
more ruthless. They enforced their collec- 
tivization on the people, massacring anybody 
who did not accept so-called Marxist doc- 
trine. Many Circassians who took arms 
against the new master of the Caucasus were 
killed, and some who escaped moved out of 
the Caucasus. Thus the second exodus of 
the Circassans tiook place. 

Between the two World Wars, the Circas- 
sians experienced the most severe rules and 
subjugation in their history, When the Sec- 
ond World War started, once again the Cir- 
cassians took it as an opportunity to free 
themselves and joined sides against their 
Communist masters. Again they were sup- 
pressed, and again some managed to escape 
to the free world, The Circassians of Pater- 
son are some of these who found a haven in 
the United States and chronologically be- 
long to the third exodus of the Circassian 
peoples. 

Although the Circassians of Paterson are 
lucky to find a refuge in the United States, 
where they enjoy the blessings of its demo- 
cratic institutions and human rights, they 
cannot free themselves from thoughts of 
their brothers, sisters, sons, and daughters 
who are not free but are enslaved in the full- 
est meaning of that word. Therefore, the 
Circassians of Paterson deem it their duty to 
raise their voice and let Americans and the 
peoples of the free world know about their 
case and cause, 

I trust that you will give this matter your 
kindest consideration. 

Very truly yours 
TscHERIM SooszokKov, 
Former Representative of the North 
Caucasian National Committee in 
Germany and Representative of Cir- 
cassians Refugees in Jordan and 
Syria, 


FFA Youth Gives Solution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House a very fine speech 
which was prepared and delivered by 
Rodney Newell, student at Northridge 
North School in Licking County, Ohio, 
and member of the Future Farmers of 
America chapter at that school. 

This youth gives a very forthright 
presentation of the farm surplus prob- 
lem as he sees it and offers his ideas for 
solution. He is to be congratulated 
along with his instructor, Mr. Willis 
Fravel, for his study and the ability with 
which he presents his views. 

The speech follows: 

THE Farm SURPLUS 

Honorable judges, members of the FFA, 
teachers, and friends, the topic of my speech 
is The Farm Surplus.” 

The problem which seems most pressing at 
the present is overproduction and the fact 
that it is costing the American public mil- 
lions of dollars a day to keep this surplus 
food and fiber. What can we do about it? 
This is a question that Mr. Benson, Mr. Free- 
man, and our other top officials have been 
trying to answer for years. They have done 
many things to combat this problem. They 
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have set up the school lunch program which 
thousands of other students and I take ad- 
vantage of 5 days a week. They have set up 
a means of providing the needy with food. 
They have given millions of dollars worth of 
food to foreign countries which have the 
opposite problem: underproduction. As an 
example, on the average there is a shipload 
of food, mainly wheat or wheat products, 
shipped to India every day. All of this may 
not be on the foreign aid basis, but a major 
portion of it is. We also trade our agricul- 
tural products for defense materials and the 
like; more than a billion dollars worth have 
been traded since 1954. They have even dyed 
potatoes blue and dumped them into the 
ocean. Yet the surplus increases in spite of 
all this, and something is going to have to 
be done, it would seem. This is only com- 
monsense. How many of you could run your 
business or hold your job if you or your 
employer were continuously operating in the 
red? You might be able to operate or main- 
tain a job for a while—maybe even 3 or 4 
years—but eventually there has got to be a 
breaking point. This is the case with Amer- 
ican agriculture today. We've operated in 
the red about as long as we can, and now 
something has got to be done, Maybe the 
term “operating in the red” isn't as fitting as 
just plain saying it is costing the American 
public too much. 

You know it seems to be a vicious cycle. 
The Government helps the farmer produce 
more through the county ASC office by 
means of bulletins and through payments 
and assisting him with many things such as 
applying lime or drainage. I think this is 
good, but on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment can't quite figure out what to do with 
the grain and fiber we produce. The Goy- 
ernment is getting the worst end of the deal. 
At least most farmers don't show a deficit at 
the end of the year like the Government 
does. 

I have my own ideas as to what I think 
should be done just as most of you probably 
have your own. One of them has to do with 
the fact that there are millions of people 
in the world who will go to bed hungry to- 
night and every night. The American people 
mostly being of good moral background want 
to help feed these people, and I think this 
is good if it is gone about in the right way— 
I don't believe in buying friends. As an ex- 
ample of the wrong way let me refer to Dr. 
Tom Dooley's book “The Night They Burnt 
the Mountain.” Maybe some of you have 
read it. CARE packages were sent to India 
from the United States, but due to insuffi- 
cient manpower and lack of education the 
words “From Russia” or something to that 
effect were written on the packages rather 
than from the United States. The trouble 
was that the few Americans there didn't 
know the difference since they couldn't read 
Indian writing. Of course,-this was a case of 
Communist infiltration. We should be will- 
ing to spend not only the money, but some 
of us part of our lives to make this food 
available, through the mission flelds and by 
similar means, to those who need it. This 
would gain for us many more friends than 
we could ever buy with foreign aid and the 
like. I don’t mean to degrade foreign aid. 
Being an American citizen I will support it. 
However, this doesn't mean I agree with it. 
That would be like the fellow who was 
drafted into the service d the Second 
World War. He fought, and he fought, but 
he still had to go. In doing a little research 
for this speech I ran across some information 
which astonished me. If we could make our 
surplus food available to all the people who 
need it and give them enough for three bal- 
anced meals a day, in 3½ weeks we wouldn't 
have a surplus, and if we could continue to 
feed these people we couldn't, under present 
conditions, produce enough food. Of course 
it would be next to impossible to do this, but 
maybe it will help show the magnitude of 
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the hunger in the world and the actual 
smallness of our surplus on a worldwide 
basis. I sometimes think that we as Amer- 
icans think too much of ourselves and not 
enough of the rest of the people in the 
world. Put yourself in their place. Which 
would you be more prejudiced toward, the 
one which shared what it had representing 
Russia or the one who had plenty and kept 
it representing the United States? It 
wouldn't make any difference to you whether 
the first robbed his own people in order to 
feed you. You wouldn't know it. 

There is another alternative which I think 
would be a good idea. I have never heard 
of anyone else coming up with the same 
idea so it is original to me at least, That 
is to take this present surplus, load it on 
freighters and ship it to the Arctic or north- 
ern Alaska, someplace where the tempera- 
ture is always well below freezing and stock- 
pile it for future use if and when the United 
States cannot produce enough to feed its 
people or in the case of a national disaster. 
Some people would probably claim that this 
would be too expensive, but I don't think 
that it would cost any more to do this than 
to keep the surplus in storage in various 
places in the country. Other people would 
probably say that it would spoil, but if the 
right precautions were taken it wouldn't. 
The main thing that we would have to ac- 
complish would be to get it down to about 
7-percent moisture. Once the surplus is 
safely stored and frozen there would be lit- 
tle expense in keeping it, whereas, If we con- 
tinued to keep it as we are presently it costs 
us more every day. This would be a three- 
fold affair. First, it would get rid of our 
present surplus; second, it would help boost 
our present economic problem by giving peo- 
ple jobs moving the surplus grain; third, the 
farmers could get back on the open market 
where they were before the Government got 
their hands into things and let supply and 
demand regulate the amount of products the 
farmers produced—not the Government. Of 
course, this would probably make it hard 
for someone like myself who is trying to get 
started to make a go of it, but this is the way 
in most other businesses. Why should farm- 
ing be any different? 

One thing for sure, everything the Gov- 
ernment and the Department of Agricul- 
ture have done has not, thus far, helped the 
problem. As a matter of fact the farmers 
have outsmarted the Government every time. 
Last year’s feed-grain program was an ex- 
ample of this. Thus our surpluses are even 
higher, besides the fact that the farmers 
were given millions of dollars in payments. 
The two things I have mentioned, feeding 
the less fortunate people in the world, and 
shipping the surplus north and freezing 
it for future use I think are worth consider- 
Ing. However, for one of these plans to be 
adopted would be a big undertaking. It 
would be a job for those who are most in- 
formed on these things, the Department of 
Agriculture, the State Department, and the 
legislative as well as the executive part of 
our Government. Don't think that I have 
been talking against our Government for 
Iam not. I just think it's time that we 
try something different. 

Thank you. Are there any questions? 


Grassroots Editors Polled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Press, an independent maga- 
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zine for hometown newspapers estab- 
lished in 1882, has just completed their 
yearly survey among grassroots editors 
on questions before the Congress. The 
questionnaire was sent to 1,186 publish- 
ers representing a cross section of all 
geographic areas. Replies were received 
from over 34 percent of those queried. 

As indicated by the American Press, 
the results show these editors are strong- 
ly opposed to any form of Government- 
sponsored medical or hospital aid to the 
aged; they want none of the proposals 
for aid to education; they are against a 
Department of Urban Affairs; they op- 
pose a fallout shelter program; and they 
dislike the idea of a withholding tax on 
dividends. 

The only major legislation proposed by 
the executive department with which 
they might go along, and this would be 
with considerable reservation, would be 
an act to give the President more au- 
thority in dealing with Europe’s Common 
Market. 

They do favor repeal of the 10-percent 
tax on passenger fares on railroads and a 
tightening up of tax deductions for busi- 
ness expenses. 

The questions asked, along with the 
percentage votes, follows: 

GRASSROOTS EDITORS POLLED 
QUESTIONS ON MEDICAL AID 

Question 1. One of the big battles in Con- 
gress will be over the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s proposal for a one-half percent increase 
in social security payments to help provide 
for the hospital needs of people over 65 years 
of age. Are you for or against this? 

Answers, For, 20 percent; against, 78 per- 
cent; no answer, 2 percent. 

Question 2. Blue Shield, Blue Cross and 
the American Medical Association are com- 
pleting a plan to provide voluntary medical 
care for the aged through private enterprise. 
Would you prefer a voluntary, nongovern- 
mental plan, or do you think the aged should 
be cared for by a mandatory Government 
program? 

Answers. Prefer private plan, 84 percent; 
prefer Government plan, 12 percent; no an- 
swer, 4 percent. 

QUESTIONS ON AID TO EDUCATION 

Question 3. Another big fight in Congress 
will be over various proposals for Federal 
aid to education, Please cast your vote on 
the ‘following proposals which have been 
made by the Kennedy administration: 

a, Five-year, $1.5 billion program for con- 
struction of college classrooms, laboratories, 
libraries, and other bulldings? For, 33 per- 
cent; against, 62 percent; no answer, 5 per- 
cent. 

b. Three-year, $2.1 billion program for con- 
struction of thousands of new public school 
classrooms and pay raises for public school 
teachers? For, 15 percent; against 81 per- 
cent; no answer, 4 percent. 

c. Three-year, $2.1 billion program for col- 
lege scholarships for 212,500 needy youths 
and construction of additional facilities to 
provide for them? For, 31 percent; against, 
64 percent; no answer, 5 percent. 

d. Five-year, $480 million program for con- 
struction of 20 new medical schools and 20 
dental schools and research facilities? For, 
33 percent; against, 63 percent; no answer, 
4 percent. 

e. Five- , $679 million program for new 
institutes for teacher training and research 
on teaching methods? For, 21 percent; 
against, 73 percent; no answer, 6 percent. 

Question 4. If aid to public schools is ap- 
proved, do you think similar aid should be 
given to private and parochial schools? Yes, 
16 percent; no, 83 percent; no answer, 1 
percent. 
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QUESTIONS ON TAX REVISIONS 

Question 5. It appears unlikely that any 
major revisions in taxes will be made this 
year. But some revisions which are likely 
to come up for consideration follow. Please 
tell us how you would vote on them. 

a, Provide for withholding tax on dividends 
similar to present withholding tax on wages? 
For, 31 percent; against, 66 percent; no an- 
swer, 3 percent. 

b. Tighten rules on business expense ac- 
counts? For, 71 percent; against, 26 per- 
cent; no answer, 3 percent. 

c. Repeal 10 percent tax on passenger fares 
on railroads, buses, and boats? For, 73 
percent; against, 24 percent; no answer, 3 
percent. 

d. Give the President emergency authority 
to make temporary cuts in income taxes at 
any time that he decides it is necessary to 
help prevent recession? For, 38 percent; 
against, 60 percent; no answer, 2 percent. 

Question 11. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, at present, refuses to permit a business 
to deduct, as a business expense, money 
spent to influence legislation, even though 
the legislation may directly affect the busi- 
ness, The Boggs bill has been introduced 
to revoke this IRS ruling. Would you favor 
passage of the Boggs bill? Yes, 69 percent; 
no, 28 percent; no answer, 3 percent. 
QUESTION ON URBAN AFFAIRS 


Question 6. President Kennedy has asked 
for a Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing headed by a cabinet-rank official. Are 
you for or against this proposal? For, 25 
percent; against, 74 percent; no answer, 1 
percent, 

. QUESTION ON FARM SUPPORTS 


Question 7. Do you favor, as requested by 
the Kennedy administration, more strict 
control over the marketing of farm products 
by farmers who get price support from the 
Government? Yes, 50 percent; no, 47 per- 
cent; no answer, 3 percent. 


QUESTION ON COMMON MARKET 


Question 8, A proposal has been made to 
give the President powers to reduce tariffs 
so he can negotiate more readily with Eu- 
rope's Common Market. Do you favor giving 
him this power? Yes, 53 percent; no, 45 per- 
cent; no answer, 2 percent. 

QUESTION ON FALL-OUT SHELTERS 


Question 9. The administration has pro- 
posed a $450 million program for community 
fallout shelters, Are you for or against this? 
For, 14 percent; against, 83 percent; no an- 
swer, 3 percent. 2 

QUESTION ON VOTERS INFORMATION ACT 


Question 10. We have been asked to get 
your views on the Voters Information Act. 
This act, which has been before Congress 
for some time, provides that the name and 
office address of the two Senators and the 
Representative from each district be posted 
in each local post office to ald people in 
contacting them. Posters would also in- 
clude information on how to register and 
vote. No party affiliations would be men- 
tioned. Would you favor the enaction of 
such legislation? Yes, 63 percent; no, 34 
percent; no answer, 3 percent. 


Trends of Airline Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 
Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, out of 


all the confusion about airline trans- 
portation today, two trends seem to be 
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emerging. One is that the major air- 
lines are concentrating more and more 
on only the very large centers of popula- 
tion. Accordingly, the competition to 
and from those areas is getting greater 
every day, and there is a very sizable 
surplus of seats available on planes be- 
tween these chief centers of population. 

A second trend is to eliminate trunk- 
lines from not just the small cities but 
even the medium-sized centers of popu- 
lation and substitute feeder carriers. 
These feeder carriers are subsidized and, 
as such, a continual cost to the taxpay- 
ers. 

Whereas there is a deep need for feeder 
lines for small communities, medium- 
sized areas are being caught in a vise be- 
tween these two current trends. The re- 
sult is already clear, These medium- 
sized areas will no longer have trunkline 
service, which they should have. And 
they will be served on the same basis as 
the smaller cities, almost exclusively by 
feeder lines. 

. I bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers two editorials in the two Scranton 
newspapers, the Scranton Times and the 
Scranton Tribune, concerning a recent 
decision by TWA. American Airlines 
has also taken a similar position. In 
short, these trunk lines are trying to re- 
move their service from all but the very 
large centers of population. This un- 
fortunate trend should be stopped, or else 
there will not be adequate service for the 
medium-sized centers of population. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, Apr. 5, 
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TREND OF AIRLINE TRANSPORTATION 


Since the opening of the Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre Airport at Avoca there has been a 
Steady, year-to-year increase in the use of 
the facilities. Civic pride and interest in 
the installation were heightened several 
years ago when a modern terminal was 
dedicated and the airport took on the aspects 
of a community asset important to the re- 
gion’s future. 

Recently, however, area leaders have been 
disturbed by moves eliminating or curtail- 
ing flights to and from the region. The 
application of Trans-World Airlines to ex- 
clude the Avoca site from its schedules adds 
new concern and there is every justification 
for the protest which is organized. 

TWA seeks permission to transfer its serv- 
ice obligations to Allegheny Airlines, one of 
the carriers now using the port, and to 
Mohawk Airlines, which would be an addi- 
tion to the lines serving the area. Alle- 
gheny would be given permission to take 
Over service for Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and 

and Mohawk would serve 
Binghamton and Albany between Boston 
and Pittsburgh flights. 

In connection with the TWA request, Alle- 
gheny officials gave assurances that it is 
Prepared to augment its schedules to fill 
gaps left by the TWA withdrawal. The 
Possibility that Mohawk might include 
Avoca in its schedulings is favored because 
it would provide service to Rochester and 
to Idlewild Airport in New York. 

TWA claims it had operating losses last 
year on the affected routes of about $1 
Million, reises the point that it is essentially 
a “long haul” carrier and cannot operate 
eficientiy on short trips and that this area 
could be better served by lines such as Alle- 
fheny and Mohawk. 

While TWA makes a case for withdrawal, 

area, striving for economic stability 
and growth, and anxious to foster full util- 
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ization of its resources, which most certainly 
include the airport, should get its side of 
the argument before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Opposition to the TWA application 
should not be a protest for protests sake, 
but should seek for the Avoca installation 
and the region every possible advantage. 

From the Scranton (Pa.) Times, Apr. 7, 
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TWA Now “Wants Our“ 


Representatives of the Scranton, Pittston 
and Wilkes-Barre Chambers of Commerce 
have indicated their intention to oppose the 
request of Tratis-World Airlines to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to abandon 
its present service to the Avoca Airport. 

TWA explains its application in slightly 
different language. It doesn’t like the word 
“abandon” and say that it is seeking the 
right to transfer its route authorizations, 
now requiring it to service Avoca, to Alle- 
gheny Airlines and Mohawk Airlines. It con- 
tends that its local operations have been 
carried on at a loss and that its large planes, 
designed for long haul flights, can not be 
used profitably in making intermediate stops 
at the local airport. 

The chambers of commerce are responding 
to TWA’s proposal with greater alacrity than 
they had demonstrated in other cases during 
the past year or two which meant a curtail- 
ment of air service to the Lackawanna and 
Wyoming Valleys. They intend to study 
TWA's request and the plans of the short 
haul lines before making a final decision as 
to a formal protest. 

The Times has been critical of all of the 
recent moves which would whittle down the 
air service provided this community through 
the Avoca Airport. Some $10 million of the 
taxpayers’ money has been spent on develop- 
ing the facility to its present high standards 
and we don't want to see the airport reduced 
to the status of what used to be called a 
“cow pasture” in the earlier days of aviation. 


Resolution by General George S. Patton 
Post No. 1, AMVETS, of Atlantic, 


Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, every 
congressional district contains many 
earnest patriots who feel strongly about 
B our traditional American way 

e. 

Among such groups in the Seventh 
Iowa District is the General George S. 
Patton Post No. 1, AMVETS, Atlantic, 
Iowa. Post Commander James L. 
Smalley has sent a me a recent resolution 
of the post, dealing with the United Na- 
tions, nuclear testing, States rights, and 
the B-70 controversy, and so forth. By 
request, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude this resolution in the Concression- 
AL RECORD, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION oF AMVETS, THE AMERICAN 
VETERANS OF WORLD Wan IT AND KOREA, THE 
ATLANTIC AMVETS Post No. 1, ATLANTIC, 
Iowa 
We, the members of the Atlantic AMVETS 

Post No. 1, meeting in a regular session this 

date of March 28, 1962, in Atlantic, Iowa, do 
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earnestly request our duly elected Senators 
and Representatives to carefully observe and 
guard the following events and facts: 

Whereas in the present meeting of the U.S. 
delegates to the United Nations in Geneva 
regarding the disarmament conference and 
negotiations it is warned that these meet- 
ings may be an effort to “scare free men and 
free nations into a piecemeal surrender to 
the international conspiracy known as com- 
munism”; and 

Whereas the administration’s Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, as set up in 
1961, and the State Department's document 
entitled “Freedom From War,” which was 
presented to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations September 1961, may be a 
dangerous beginning in the transfer of the 
American Armed Forces from the control of 
the United States to the control of the 
United Nations. This is to especially warn 
that if the American fighting forces are 
placed under the command of the United 
Nations Peace Forces, that their commander 
will always be a Communist, in accordance 
with the secret deal of Alger Hiss and Molo- 
tov, who are the ones who drew up this 
portion of the United Nations Charter; and, 
it is a known fact that the head of the war- 
making agency of the United Nations has 
always been a Communist and always will 
be, according to the secret deal of Alger Hiss 
and Molotov. The Seventh Commander is 
the newly appointed Eugeny D. Kiselev, who 
replaced the Communist Georgy P. Karkadev, 
on March 6, 1962; and 

Whereas the resumption of atmospheric 
nuclear testing has been unnecessarily de- 
layed for the last 6 months without reason- 
able explanation, and the endorsement and 
institution of our B-70 bomber program has 
also been dangerously delayed, even though 
our recognized authorities advised the ur- 
gency of this B-70 bomber program, in the 
interest of national security and survival; 
and 

Whereas the Smith bill, H.R. 3, shall sim- 
ply require that our State laws shall not be 
negated by any Federal laws unless Congress 
specifically states its intent to preempt a cer- 
tain regulatory or other field. This bill is to 
return the constitutionally legislative duties 
to our Congress of elected Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and to avoid any usurpation of 
their legislative powers by any other Goy- 
ernment body, whether appointed or elected, 
either directly or indirectly: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we do strongly protest 
any weakening or change in status in the 
command of the American Armed orces, 
either secretly or by other negotiated meas- 
ures, without the majority vote of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and, that the delegates of the 
United Nations or the representatives of 
the State Department have no control to 
bargain or otherwise change the status of 
the command of the United States Armed 
Forces, especially being watchful of this pos- 
sibility during the negotiations now going 
on in these disarmament conferences in 
Geneva. It is hereby emphasized that one 
of the important weapons of the cold war 
being used by the worldwide Communist 
conspiracy is the weapon of negotiations, 
to negotiate and negotiate and negotiate, 
and it is reemphasized that the head of the 
warmaking agency of the United Nations is 
always to be a Communist, who would be 
in command of our American Armed Forces, 
as noted in the Korean war, if our Armed 
Forces were ever again allowed to be placed 
under the United Nations control. We do 
seriously consider that the State Depart- 
ment document entitled, “Freedom From 
War,” if carried out in accordance to this 
document, would amount to national sui- 
cide; and be it further. 

Resolved, That we do urge our legally 
elected Representatives to hasten and ex- 
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pedite the passage of the bill, H.R. 3, known 
as the Smith bill, in order that the legis- 
lative duties of our elected officials may not 
be interfered with by other Government 
bodies, nor can be misinterpreted from the 
true intent of the State laws; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That we do urge the immediate 
endorsement and institution of the B-70 
bomber p as a n safeguard 
for our national security and our national 
survival. 
James L. SMALLEY, 
Post Commander. 
CARROLL HAYES, 
Adjutant and Finance Officer. 


Newspapermen Have Enormous 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the April 8 issue of the Buf- 
falo Courier Express, Buffalo, N.Y., and 
was written by a well-known columnist, 
Mr. Walter Winchell. Mr. Winchell 
touches upon an area that is sometimes 
neglected, and the points that are 
brought out concerning the responsibil- 
ity of a newspaperman are well taken. 

The article follows: 

NEWSPAPERMEN HAVE ENORMOUS 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Obligations: Of course the press should 
be criticized. The free press on a whole 
has been a worthy guardian of our demo- 
cratic heritage. Those who guard a price- 
less treasure must be willing to have their 
credentials examined. Having a press card 
is a privilege. But it does not make a news- 
paperman immune from his obligations as 
a citizen. 

Rivalry exists: Those who detect vast con- 
spiracies in the competition between news- 
papers and television are simply ridiculous. 
Only a fool would deny that rivalry exists 
between the mass mediums of communica- 
tion. And only a bigger fool would deplore 
it. There is rivalry between television and 
newspapers—and there is competition among 
newspapers, What's wrong with that? The 
great milestones of democratic progress are 
not in the name of congresses, parliaments, 
or battles—they are in the names of. in- 
dividual men who fought for an idea—and 
gained a victory. 

Alliance noted: It should be stressed that 
while the various media of communication 
are competitors—they are also allies. Their 
alliance is derived from common respect for 
basic liberties. The Bill of Rights is the 
heart of our freedom. Newspapers, radio, 
and television are the blood. One cannot 
exist without the other. 

Problem of costs: A widely circulated lie 
should be nailed here and now: Newspapers 
are being killed by television. One of the 
local oracles (John Crosby) wrote that tele- 
vision has drained the money and the muscle 
and the energies from the other mass 
medias.” That just isn't accurate. The 
truth is that the demand for newspapers has 
reached an alltime peak. Over 58 million 
copies are sold every day. It must be con- 
ceded that some newspapers and famous 
mags are having economic problems. Rising 
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production and labor costs are major mi- 
graines, Those problems are not the con- 
sequence of television's competition, Almost 
every industry is confronted by a similar 
profit squeeze. Ironically, television execu- 
tives confess they lose millions of dollars on 
news shows. 

Many slant news: It would be foolish to 
deny that the press Is without shortcomings. 
Some newspapers slant news and others are 
guilty of deliberate distortions, Venality 
has touched journalism as it has tainted 
every field of endeavor, There are plenty of 
incompetents and some downright nincom- 
poops. Contemporary journalism generally 
lacks the fire and fervor of the great thun- 
derers of the past. 

No one infallible: Stating that our press 
has its imperfections is as obvious as noting 
that humans are fallible. The critics of the 
press concentrate on its flaws. The result 
is a distorted perspective. A more accurate 
picture can be sketched by comparing its 
failures with the extent of its achievements. 
When you do that—you become aware of its 
immense accomplishments. 

In defense of TV: A llar's shrill contention 
that the press sought to utilize the quiz 
scandals to destroy television is pure non- 
sense. When the scandal blazed, we wrote: 
“It seems to us that in cataloging television’s 
flaws it’s about time we registered how much 
we take for granted. The industry’s im- 
mense technical progress and numerous 
worthwhile shows—in the field of entertain- 
ment as well as public affairs.” When 
Charles Van Doren was undergoing his ago- 
nizing ordeal—this newspaperman pleaded 
for compassion, And when Arthur Godfrey 
was taking a page one hammering we went 
to bat for him. 

Integrity is vital: In hieroglyphics and 
headlines reporters have inscribed the sad 
and gladdening pageant of mankind. Of 
course there have been wondrous techno- 
logical innovations in the transmission of 
news. Nevertheless, there is no substitute 
for the reporter. And the basis of fine re- 
porting has remained constant. It comes 
from the character, diligence, initiative, and 
integrity of the individual journalist. 

Fights injustice: The curiosity motivating 
superior reporters—the questioning state of 
mind—secures more encouragement in the 
newspaper field than any other area of jour- 
nalism. The foregoing privilege is not only 
essential to reporters but equally vital to 
readers. Newspapers are not only concerned 
with individual crimes. The highlights of 
journalistic history are represented by its 
response to mass crimes—injustice in any 
shape or form. 

Ageless struggle: No other field of com- 
munication has emulated the crusading rec- 
ord of newspapers. In the ageless struggle 
against tyranny, subversion, vice, corruption, 
crime, and bigotry—the free press has been 
in the vanguard. This Nation could not 
have enjoyed a free press without the tri- 
umphs ranging from Valley Forge to Iwo 
Jima. Realistically the battlefield for un- 
fettered journalism also extends to the minds 
and hearts of newspapermen entrusted with 
this noble ideal. 


Nation of Superior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
many of you have been reading in the 
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various newspapers of the country the 
suggestion by some individuals that the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, which 
my colleague, Hon. JOHN B. BENNETT and 
I have the honor to represent, secede 
from the State of Michigan in order that 
it may become a separate State and have 
legalized gambling. 

Now there appears on the scene a 
group calling themselves UPFONS— 
Upper Peninsulans for National Status, 
and they have now issued a proclamation 
proposing that this area of the great 
State of Michigan acquire national 
status through the creation of the Na- 
tion of Superior. 

So that all of you may be aware of 
the contents of the proclamation signed 
by the Host of the North Pat Hayes of 
Escanaba, I include it for your perusal. 
An amendment to the foreign aid au- 
thorization will be in order to include 
the Nation of Superior: 

PROCLAMATION 


Upper Peninsulans for National Status 
+ (UPFONS) proclaim complete opposition to 
the proposal of the Upper Peninsula In- 
dependence Association for secession from 
Michigan, separate statehood and legalized 
gambling. 

UPFONS proposes instead: 

1. National status through creation of 
the Nation of Superior. Separate statehood 
can only complicate the problems of the 
Upper Peninsula, and gambling can only 
impoverish its citizens, but nationhood will 
make the Upper Peninsula eligible for for- 
eign aid. This is more generous than do- 
mestic ald and on a noncontributing basis 
which will make the Nation of Superior debt 
free. 

2. That the name of the area be changed 
from the Land of the Red Buck, to the Land 
of the Solid Dollar. That a sound currency 
be established and that Dollarville or Dollar 
Bay be named the site of the treasury of 
the new nation. 

3. That the offshore possessions of the 
Upper Peninsula be claimed for the new 
nation, except Isle Royale, which will be 
offered to the Province of Ontario, Canada 
in exchange for the Canadian Sault. The 
Nation of Superior will value the Dominion 
Steel Co. and Abatibi Paper Co. plants of 
the Sault more than the barbecue pits of 
Isle Royale National Park. 

Mackinac Island will be retained by the 
Nation of Superior and this will cost Pun. 
Hart his job in the U.S. Senate, but he will 
be eligible for public office in the new re- 
public as there will be no discrimination be- 
cause of nationality, political record or 
Quemoy-Matsuism. 

4. All of the 15 Upper Peninsula coun- 
‘ties to be welcomed as sovereign states of 
the new Nation of Superior, except that Luce 
be asked to change its name because of the 
connotation in a nation with sound money. 

5. That the Nation of Superior establish 
friendly relations with all nations giving for- 
eign aid, and that a consulate be established 
in lower Michigan to facilitate surrender of 
the Mackinac Bridge and other obligations 
of the State of Michigan. 

6. That the motto of the new nation be 
E Pluribus Quondam Sam,“ or, translated. 
“Good bye Uncle.“ 

7. That the national fur be mink. 

8. That an assembly of founding fathers 
be convoked April 1, 1963, at Sault Ste. Marie, 
the birthplace of the first Michigan, to 
launch this new nation, conceived in need, 
and dedicated to the proposition that if both 
the United States and Canada want to heip 
us, how can we lose? 

Pat HAYES, 
Host of the North. 
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B-70 B4 Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
controversy over the RS—70 rages on, in 
this body and in the Nation’s press. 

The expense for the development of 
the RS—70 is petty compared to our for- 
eign aid programs. Along that line, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
submit this column by Mr. George Todt, 
written for the Los Angeles Herald-Ex- 
aminer on March 19, 1962. 

The article follows: 

B-70 B4 Fonxra Am 

Does the Strategic Air Command (SAC) 
of the U.S. Air Force really need the much- 
discussed B-70 “Valkyrie” bomber in this 
day of pushbotton warfare, or can we do 
without it? 

Is it practically obsolete by present stand- 
ards? Will it be useless when brought into 
Play close to 19707 What is all the shout- 
ing about anyway? 

Recently I discussed some aspects of this 
vital matter with two friends over lunch 
at the Greater Los Angeles Press Club. They 
were the celebrated airman, Maj. Speed 
Chandler and Freeman Lusk, television com- 
mentator. We went to the heart of the 
problem, 

How is it possible that the administration 
wants to give $5 billions of foreign ald hand- 
Outs about the globe in the forthcoming 
year, and pleads in the same breath that 
there is not enough money to go around for 
the superior B-70? 

NO FUNDS FOR B-10? 


Before going further, let me point out 
that this type of question can also be ap- 
Plied to the previous administration, too. 
Let's be completely bipartisan in our 
critique. 

For some unfathomable reason, we have 
been treated to the patent nonsense that 
foreign aid is a most formidable weapon for 
our side in the cold war, far more important 
than the Valkyrie bomber. 

We have already spent at least $85 billion 
on foreign aid and the end is nowhere in 
sight. Some call it an unwanted rathole. 

What has foreign aid done for us? How 
has it stopped the Red war machine from 
advancing across Europe? Why are we 
worse off today than when this white ele- 
phant was born? 

On the other hand, we ought to know that 
only the unparalleled power of SAC has stood 
athwart the path of Communist conquest 
of a sick and troubled world. We owe our 
collective shirts to those dedicated warriors 
in the sky. What is their considered opin- 
ion about the B-70 issue now before Con- 
gress? 

In the no uncertain words of Gen, Curtis 
E. LeMay, the keenest military intellect in 
the world today, there is no doubt that we 
must have this improved bomber as quickly 
as possible if we mean to maintain aerial 
supremacy over the Communist enemy. 

AID A WASTE 

General LeMay went so far as to say that 
we may lose the battle for a planet if we 
do not construct the bomber in volume, not 
Just a few “reconnaissance strike“ ships as a 
Sop to Congress and the Nation. 

Not long ago I heard a radio commentator 
make the weird statement that the B-70 was 
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shown not to be really needed as three of the 
four Joint Chiefs of Staff indicated they 
thought we might get along without it. 
The lone, dissenting vote was merely Gen- 
eral LeMay; and who knows better about the 
SAC needs than this great officer? After all 
SAC was his brainchild. It has done more to 
give us peace, of sorts, than a dozen U.N. 
organizations might have done put together. 
GET B-70 GOING 


Let's be realistic here: There are many peo- 
ple who seek peace and think it may be ac- 
complished providing we can negotiate with 
our opponents on the world stage, Perhaps 
they are right. But there will be no further 
negotiations of any kind for our side if the 
cruel Reds ever obtain military supremacy 
over us. 

My point is that SAC has provided what- 
ever time the diplomats have had for ma- 
neuver in the past, insofar as the West is 
concerned. The enemy is only pretending to 
negotiate with us as long as we have the 
drop on him, If he becomes stronger than 
us, then look out. 

Before spending a cent for foreign aid, 
Congress ought to insist that the adminis- 
poren put the B-70 program into high gear 


Great Lakes Shipbuilding: The Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American shipbuilding industry at this 
date is a buyer's market. So few con- 
tracts are available that the competition 
for them is high pitched. Contracts 
have frequently gone to companies bid- 
ding below costs. Clearly, such practice 
is impossible over the long run. Partic- 
ularly acute is the condition of the Great 
Lakes shipyards. They have received no 
contracts for commercial oceangoing 
vessels and have lost contracts for lake 
carriers to the coast yards. The Seaway, 
allowing Great Lakes builders to bid for 
ocean ships, has allowed the coast build- 
ers to bid on lake carriers. 

The pattern on Great Lakes commerce 
has been disrupted by the operation of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and the de- 
creased demand for domestic ores re- 
sulting both from the depletion of Lake 
Superior ores and the recession. New 
trends are appearing: The Great Lakes 
fleet is being reduced in the face of low- 
cost foreign competition; importation 
of foreign ores will increase; new vessels 
will be larger because of additional 
channel depths and the need for eco- 
nomical operation against foreign com- 
petition; general cargo traffic and the 
export of grain will increase. 

A U.S. vessel cannot compete econom- 
ically with an identical foreign-built ves- 
sel operated in an identical manner. 
Besides the lower construction costs, the 
labor costs average from 35 to 65 percent 
less. Canada countered the threat of 
low-cost competition through two moves: 
first, depreciation allowances were lib- 
eralized to permit increased vessel con- 
struction funds to be set aside before 
taxes; second, the Government also re- 
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cently authorized construction subsidies 
up to 40 percent for vessels built during 
the next 3 years. These actions figure 
in the Canadian construction program: 
five large bulk carriers were built in 1960 
and three more are scheduled for 1961 
delivery. Five others are contracted or 
on the ways. American operators must 
have bigger ships to compete with the 
20,000- to 22,000-ton Canadian carriers 
in the hauling of grain and iron ore. 

Great Lakes shipping and Great Lakes 
shipbuilding cannot be considered apart. 
The health of the two is complementary, 
and neither one is healthy. The secu- 
rity of the United States requires that 
there be enough ships to handle the 
traffic load in case of an emergency. At 
the present rate of decommissioning of 
the Great Lakes fleet, an emergency 
would overtax the carrying capacity. 
Forty-one of the 77 ships in the inde- 
pendent American fleet alone have been 
sold or scrapped since January 1. The 
Shipbuilders Council indicated in their 
memorandum that some domestic Great 
Lakes ore carrier replacements are un- 
der consideration. Also, there is some 
prospect of overseas industrial ore car- 
riers under the U.S. flag. Marring both 
these projections is the question of 
financing. Under present law, the Gov- 
ernment cannot subsidize domestic ship- 
ping nor Canadian-United States ship- 
ping. 


As most commercial building is done 
with the aid of a Federal Maritime Board 
subsidy, the Great Lakes must show in- 
terest in maritime contracts. Ship- 
builders must be willing to bid; the 
initiative can come only from them. 
Some coast builders bid deliberately high 
on a bid because they do not wish to 
spend $10,000 to $15,000 to make an exact 
bid but do wish to remain on the bidder’s 
list. Government's role, specifically that 
of the Maritime Administration, certain- 
ly cannot be obviated. A regional group 
of shipbuilders should be organized to 
serve as a spokesman for the shipbuild- 
ers and for liaison with Maritime. The 
problem is a joint one and must be met 
jointly. 

The engineering report of 1958 states 
that Great Lakes shipyards “perhaps are 
not as extensively equipped nor as well- 
manned as are some of the larger U.S. 
coast yards.” Competition in costs is 
therefore problematical. Because of 
their limited facilities, one yard in the 
Great Lakes cannot build simultaneously 
the usual Federal Maritime Board allot- 
ment of from four to six ships. Chair- 
man Thomas Stakem of the Maritime 
Board has suggested that two shipyards 
might bid on a Maritime allotment as a 
joint venture. 

GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


To encourage the development and 
maintenance of an American merchant 
marine adequate to meet the commercial 
and defense needs of this country is the 
policy of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. Title 50, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1735, further elaborates this policy: 

(a) It is necessary for the national secu- 
rity and development and maintenance of 
the domestic and the export and import for- 
eign commerce of the United States that the 
United States have an efficient and adequate 
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American-owned merchant marine: (1) Suf- 
ficient to carry its domestic waterborne com- 
merce and a substantial portion of its 
waterborne export and import foreign com- 
merce and to provide shipping service on 
all routes essential for maintaining the flow 
of such domestic and foreign waterborne 
commerce at all times, (4) composed of the 
best-equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States, and manned with a trained and ef- 
ficient citizen personnel; and (5) supple- 
mented by efficient American-owned facili- 
ties for shipbuilding and ship repair, ma- 
rine insurance, and other auxiliary services. 


Following this policy, the Maritime 
Board began a replacement program of 
294 ships to be built by 1972. The fiscal 
year 1961 program included: 

East coast: 19 ships at $181 million; 66 
percent of dollar value; west coast: 3 ships 
at $30.4 million; 11 percent of dollar value; 
gulf coast: 6 ships at $62.7 million; 23 per- 
cent of dollar value; Great Lakes: nothing. 


For fiscal year 1962, Maritime had 
asked for $170 million for 19 ships; only 
$85 million for 14 ships was approved, 
Added to this will be $85 million carried 
over for five ships. To July 1, 1961, 77 
ships in the replacement program had 
been contracted, but fewer than 15 had 
been completed. Of these, 14 freighters 
and 2 passenger ships were awarded to 
gulf coast yards; 39 freighters, 3 com- 
binations, and 2 passenger ships to east 
coast yards; and 17 freighters to west 
coast yards. 

In administering this program, the 
Maritime Board was directed to consider 
national defense needs as to the exist- 
ence of “vigorous and dispersed ship- 
building and ship repair facilities in the 
United States.” Mr. Unander, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Maritime Board, in 
the the same speech, added that this pol- 
icy pertains to facilities on all coasts. 
The allotment of contracts, however, has 
been almost strictly on the basis of low 
bid. Exceptions were five ships allotted 
to the west coast under section 502(d) 
of the 1936 act and six ships allotted to 
the same coast under section 502(f). 
Great Lakes yards have received no con- 
tracts under the replacement program; 
in fact, only one, Manitowoc, has bid on 
a contract, and this was several years 
ago. Even if the Board saw fit to allo- 
cate contracts under 502(f), they feel 
that a region should at least show inter- 
est in Maritime contracts. 

It is plain that the Great Lakes posi- 
tion has declined relative to the other 
maritime regions. Under section 502(f) 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 the 
Secretary of Commerce may allot work 
to a shipyard if such work “will remedy 
an existing inadequacy in such moboli- 
zation base as to the capabilities and 
capacities of a shipyard or shipyards at 
a strategic point.” Admiral Schultz, of 
the Bureau of Ships, remarking on the 
national defense value of the Great 
Lakes in hearings on the 6-percent dif- 
ferential before the Merchant Marine 
Committee this year, said that “it has 
expanded in recent years because of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway.” However, it does 
not appear as if Maritime will allocate 
any ships. For one thing, all shipyards 
are experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
work, so the competition iskeen. Award 
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of a contract to other than the low bid- 
der can also cause political repercus- 
sions. 

Public Law 84-805 provides for a pe- 
riodic survey of shipbuilding capacity to 
determine the mobilization potential on 
all coasts. Of prime consideration in 
this survey, and therefore of first im- 
portance in 502(f) allocation, is the sta- 
tus of employment and of the ways with 
respect to the mobilization base. The 
last survey, in 1959, showed the Great 
Lakes poorest in line next to the west 
coast. At that time, there were five bulk 
carriers in the yards on the lakes; now 
there are none. Continued operation 
and improvement of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will mean increased importance 
for the Great Lakes in the national de- 
fense picture. Thus, there is a situa- 
tion in which the defense value is in- 
creasing while the mobilization base is 
shrinking 


Other agencies of the Government 
build ships, and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration usually administers the con- 
tracts. Lately, the contracts have been 
let out to the low bidder. In the latest 
bidding for Coast and Geodetic Survey 
ships, four Great Lakes companies were 
invited to enter bids but failed to do so. 
These contracts may be allocated under 
certain conditions similar to those for 
502(f) allocations. 

The economic position of the Great 
Lakes yards and, therefore, their ability 
to bid, is difficult to ascertain. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office did study cost 
sheets of yards on the four coasts in con- 
nection with hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries on the Pacific coast 6-percent dif- 
ferential. Material prices are certainly 
not appreciably more than the other 
coasts, and, in some cases, may be less 
because of the proximity to sources of 
supply. The labor cost differential was 
found to be 18.7 percent less than the 
west coast. Weather conditions on the 
lakes, according to E. Q. Sylvester, presi- 
dent of the American Ship Building Co., 
“operate against Great Lakes yards to 
the extent of approximately 2½ percent 
per ship because of the fact that recent 
Maritime Board contracts have con- 
tained provisions for delays in delivery 
amounting to a $2,200 penalty a day.” 
Delivery of the contracted vessels can 
be made from, roughly, the first week 
of April to the first week of December. 
The Board, on its part, has altered re- 
quirements for the delivery of completed 
vessels to salt water, accepting delivery 
at the builder’s yard, provided the vessel 
can be steamed out to salt water. The 
Board has also provided a longer build- 
ing period, up to 27 months. Further, 
they have said they would conclude the 
awarding of a contract within a speci- 
fied 30-day period after the opening of 
the bids if a Great Lakes shipyard were 
low bidder. These procedures would en- 
able a Great Lakes shipyard to arrange 
its construction schedule in a manner 
that would permit avoidance of delivery 
during periods of ice conditions. Aside 
from delay in delivery, weather has ad- 
verse effects of raised overhead—for 
heating, snow removal, work delays, and 
so forth. Since efficiency increases and 
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overhead costs proportionately decrease 
the greater the amount of building in a 
yard, the lakes’ shipyards are again at 
a disadvantage because little work is be- 
ing done. 

Another possibility for their inability 
to bid are the built-in limitations of the 
seaway. Dimensional limitations of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway as fixed by the 
Canadian locks are: 730 feet in length 
by 75 feet in width by 25.5 feet in draft 
for minimum safe clearance. The us- 
able dimensions of the locks are 768 fect 
by 80 feet by 27 feet. Ships over the 
minimum safe clearance, yet under the 
maximum usable clearance, could go 
through the locks on a special basis. In 
this manner, 75 percent of the replace- 
ment fleet could go through the sea- 
way. The C-4 ships—28 proposed in the 
program—for example, could go 
through without a cargo to meet the 
draft restriction. In addition, the St. 
Marys River and Detroit River passages 
to the upper lakes impose draft restric- 
tions of 23 feet 10 inches and 24 feet. 
These are scheduled to be deepened to 
the seaway's 27-foot controlling draft 
by 1962. Additional restrictions may be 
imposed by local port facilities. 

Aside from the navigational facilities 
and their limitations, the Great Lakes 
yards have berths large enough to han- 
dle and build oceangoing ships. The 
“Engineering Study of the Effects of the 
Opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway on 
the Shipping Industry, 1958” lists the 
building berths of the Great Lakes yards. 
There are also 13 drydocks at 8 different 
ports, some of which may be used for 
shipbuilding. 

Shipyards and shipways in the United States 
as of Jan. 1,1980 


For ships to— 


American — paes Oo.: 
Lorain, Ohi 


735 by 75 Hot. 


550 by 75 feet. 
Toledo, Ohio 680 by 75 fect. 
Defoe Shipbuilding Go.: 
tak Mich 800 by 75 fent. 
Great es Engineering 


800 by 75 fect. 
800 by 74 fect. 
700 by 75 fort. 


700 by 40 Kt that 
enn be ener 
to 700 try 75 t. 


Manitowoc’ n 
Co.: Manitowoc, W 
Christy Corp.: 


. 
Bay, Wis, 


1 Now In the process of liquidation, 


There are also 24 general repair facil- 
ities in 13 ports; their average winter 
repair force is 4,750 men, and the av- 
erage summer repair force is 1,200. As- 
suming that 500 men are needed to build 
the modern lakes bulk carrier (12- to 18- 
month construction period), a much 
larger force would be needed if the yards 
received several contracts. The 1958 


1962 


engineering study estimated that the ap- 
proximate number of skilled ship work- 
ers in the Great Lakes yards is at the 
most 1,500 men, the others being for 
repair work. Available work will attract 
the necessary workers, as a pool of un- 
used, trained manpower exists because 
of the depressed conditions in U.S. ship- 
yards. : 
Employment in private shipyards of the 
United States 
[In thousands] 


Great | Percent 
Lakes 


Dute 


March 1900. 6.1 5.6 

pril 190 =. 2-2. -- 2. 5.1 4.6 
March 1001 4.4 3.6 
April 1906 3.8 3.1 


The trend of employment in the Great 
Lakes yards is cause for worry. In case 
of a national defense emergency, the 
coast yards that are privately owned can 
be joined with the naval shipyards to 
produce ships. No naval yard is on the 
Great Lakes coastline. It is important, 
then, that the private yards on the 
lakes, the only ones available, be main- 
tained in condition as a mobilization 
base. 

COMMERCIAL SHIPBUILDING 

As of June 1, 1961, no major contract 
for the construction of commercial 
cargo, combination passenger cargo, or 
tanker type vessels were listed for ship- 
yards on the Great Lakes. This was in 
contrast with the 49 vessels being built 
on the east coast, 13 on the west coast, 
and 7 on the gulf coast. Of the 69 ves- 
sels under construction or on order for 
merchant shipping, 58 of them are being 
built under construction-differential 
contracts. These contracts are limited 
to operators in foreign commerce. Two 
operators, Moore-McCormack and Grace 
Lines, can operate on the Great Lakes. 
Other applications for subsidized service 
on the lakes are pending. Major re- 
pair and reconstruction activities have 
fallen off; one self-unloader conversion 
has been ordered and one existing bulk 
carrier has been lengthened and repow- 
ered. Four ships not in Great Lakes 
yards are being converted to Great 
Lakes ore carriers, using foreign-built 
Midbodies. Public Law 86-583 forbids 
this use of foreign-built midbodies for 
any future construction of ships engaged 
in coastwise trade. 

From 1946 to 1959 inclusive, the Great 
Lakes built 26 commercial ships and 15 
Navy ships; the west coast, 12 commer- 
cial ships and 32 Navy ships; the gulf 
Coast, 31 commercial ships and 49 Navy 
Ships; the east coast, 235 commercial 
ships and 156 Navy ships. The overall 

do not show the deterioration 
of the Great Lakes position in the last 
few years. y 


Commercial shipbuilding: Dollar value and 
percent 


1000 (underway) 
Const 


Value Percent] Value Percent 


88 $283.9 13 $58.8 12 
AAN 1, 734.5 70 230.0 48 
Pe EE Hd. 8 5 182.4 33 
Lakes 138. 5 0 80 2 
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Statistics supplied by the Shipbuilders’ 
Council of America show that, although 
the dollar volume of ship repair, altera- 
tion, and conversion of the Great Lakes 
shipyards has remained fairly constant, 
even improved slightly in proportion to 
the Nation, the dollar volume of ship- 
building business, both naval and com- 
mercial, has fallen off sharply, both in 
percentage and in actual dollar value. 
See appended tables. 

FINANCING 

Mr. Harrie S. Taylor, president of 
Oglebay, Norton Co., said that the basic 
need of the Great Lakes industry is a 
better means of financing modern bulk- 
cargo vessels which can meet foreign- 
flag competition. This, he said, is the 
area where legislation is essential. He 
suggested that such legislation should: 
First, establish a shorter or more real- 
istic period for depreciating lake vessels; 
second, liberalize statutory provisions 
pertaining to reserve funds for construc- 
tion of new vessels and for reconstruction 
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of older vessels; third, provide increased 
allowances on vessels turned in to the 
Federal Government in exchange for 
credit to be applied on the construction 
of new vessels; fourth, make greater use 
of present provisions providing mortgage 
aid in financing new vessel construction. 

First. Bulletin F of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, revised in 1942 and pub- 
lished unchanged since then, is a guide 
for the depreciation life of various capi- 
tal investments. Fresh water carriers 
are given: a 45-year life if built prior 
to 1905; a 60-year life if built after 1905; 
a 40-year life if they are self-unloaders. 
This is not a formula that the owners 
must rigidly adhere to; the taxpayers 
may determine the useful life. If they 
disagree with the guide, they should show 
that the ships are worn out or obsolete 
previous to that period. This is the In- 
ternal Revenue Service’s explanation. 

The U.S. Great Lakes ore fleet, for ex- 
ample, consists of 229 ships at present, 
and a projected tabulation foresees 180 
ships in the 1964 fleet. 


Great Lakes ore fleet: Age and fraction of total capacity 


50 years or more 20 years or less 


Number | Fraction Number 


Fleet 


Fraction 


The Canadians have a depreciation 
policy at the rate of 15 percent a year, 
so that the capital investment in a ship 
may be depreciated in 7 and sometimes 
even in 3 years. Depreciation of U.S. 
lakes vessels over a shorter period would 
take ships out of the fleet sooner and 
would bring a tax advantage to the own- 
ers. In part, increased depreciation 
would act as a construction-differential 
subsidy. As it is, any lakes ship which 
operates in seaway traffic shortens its 
useful life because of the corrosive aetion 
of salt water. The powerplants of older 
vessels are obsolete. Many otherwise in- 
efficient small carriers have been kept in 
operation because of restricted dock fa- 
cilities. With the dock and harbor im- 
provements to come, these carriers 
should be scrapped in favor of larger, 
more economical vessels. = 

Second. One Great Lakes ship, the 
Shenango II, was converted with the aid 
of a construction reserve fund several 
years ago. Another, a large bulk carrier 
for the Pioneer Ship Co., is being con- 
verted under such a fund at Maryland 
shipbuilding. Net proceeds from the 
sale of vessels, net indemnities from the 
loss of any vessel, and interest or other 
earnings upon amounts deposited in the 
fund are in the construction reserve 
fund. The deposits are exempt from in- 
come tax at the time of deposit, provided 
that they are used to build a new vessel 
within a limited period of time—2 years. 
However, the deposits must be used to 
reduce the tax basis of the new vessel, 
and, therefore, this assistance amounts 
only to a limited tax deferment. Ship- 
owners have little to gain from this fund 
because the tax basis of the replacement 
vessel is reduced by the capital gain 
realized, and the depreciation allowance 


229 100 


13 46 Ki 
180 81 


5 2 15 


for tax purposes is accordingly reduced. 
Twelve percent of the ship’s cost to be 
constructed with the fund must be paid 
at once, and the specifications must be 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce, 
The provisions of this section include 
any ship construction, reconstruction, or 
remodernization which the Secretary of 
Commerce believes will promote the ob- 
jectives of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 so far as the Great Lakes are con- 
cerned, 

Third. Section 510 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 authorizes the Mari- 
time Administration to acquire any 
obsolete vessel—over 1,350 gross tons and 
not less than 17 years in age—engaged 
in either foreign or domestic trade, in 
exchange for an allowance of credit. 
The amount allowed is to be based upon 
consideration which approximates the 
circumstances under which a vessel 
would be sold on the open market: scrap 
value, depreciated value based on a 20- 
year life, and market value for opera- 
tions. These agreements cannot be 
finalized without the express knowledge 
of the Congress and without specifically 
authorized grants. The allowance is 
applied upon the purchase price of a new 
vessel. If a lakes ship were turned in 
under these conditions, it would have a 
value based upon a 20-year life; for tax 
purposes, the same ship is considered to 
have a 60-year life. The most sound 
reason for this that I find seems to be 
that the two conditions are administered 
by different agencies. 

Fourth. Any citizen may apply to the 
Secretary of Commerce for aid in the 
construction of a new vessel, either for 
foreign or domestic trade. Dependent 
on the size and speed of the vessel, the 
applicant shall pay the Secretary from 
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at least 1244 to 25 percent of the ship’s 
cost. The balance is to be paid over 20 
years at an annual interest charge of 342 
percent. Any mortgage requires in- 
dividual congressional appropriation. 

Congress also provides for a Federal 
Ship Mortgage Insurance Fund to en- 
courage private financing of shipbuild- 
ing. The act was aimed at encouraging 
the private financing of vessels for 
domestic trade. However, most of the 
insurance contracts have gone for ships 
engaged in oversea commerce. The 
mortgages are insured for either con- 
struction, reconstruction, or recondition- 
ing. Few have gone to the Great Lakes 
although no applications from the Great 
Lakes have been turned’ down nor is al- 
location a consideration in the awarding 
of contracts. The awards are definitely 
given to strengthen the commerce-carry- 
ing ability of the Merchant Marine. 
Therefore, the Board has set the useful 
life of a ship to be not over 25 years; the 
Board will advance the age another 5 
years in some cases. A Government- 
insured mortgage definitely encourages 
lenders, and for this reason, shipowners 
have been willing to pay the additional 
three-fourths of 1 percent yearly interest 
charge for Government insurance. 

Vice Chairman Sigfrid Unander of the 
Federal Maritime Board, in a speech of 
a year ago, said that to protect the in- 
terest of * * * the entire country, ex- 
amination of changing costs should be 
made. We use the adjustment principle 
for construction differential subsidy and 
operating differential subsidy. There is 
no reason why this sound principle might 
not apply in this economic and geo- 
graphic barrier.“ The statement leads, 
ultimately, to a method of procedure 
that would go far in aiding the Great 
Lakes by allowing for the adverse 
weather conditions. 

Domestic American shipping is col- 
lapsing. Rates, imposed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, place 
waterborne carriers at a disadvantage. 
Subsidies are refused by law to domestic 
carriers as well as U.S, carriers engaged 
in the United States-Canadian trade. 
No single force could revitalize Great 
Lakes shipbuilding so much as a pros- 
perous U.S, shipping trade on the lakes. 

NAVY PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Ships is responsible 
for the contracting of ship awards for 
the Department of the Navy. Naval 
shipbuilding programs are awarded to 
maintain the mobilization potential of 
all sections of the country if the natural 
forces of competition do not take care 
of this. 

Evidently, the Bureau is quite confi- 
dent that competition does insure the 
dispersal necessary. Rear Admiral 
James, Chief of the Bureau, wrote me 
that dispersal ordinarily has not been 
a factor in the award of ship construc- 
tion. 


There have been, however, instances 
when the Bureau limited the bidding to 
a geographical area. Although this lim- 
iting has been mainly for the west coast, 
5 years ago competition was limited on 
some DE’s in order to insure that the 
Great Lakes shipyards got a portion of 
the business. 

The actual Navy shipbuilding program 
for fiscal year 1962 is $3,077,900. In- 
cluded in this are 35 new ships, 16 mis- 
cellaneous and landing craft, and 22 
conversions and modernizations. As 
over 70 percent of the 381 ships in the 
Active Fleet are of World War II age or 
older, a constant replacement program 
at the level of 40 to 50 new ships a year 
is needed to insure a modern fleet of 
the present size. About 70 percent of 
the new construction is let out to private 
yards, but only 20 percent of the main- 
tenance work goes to them. Most con- 
version projects go to Government yards. 

As of May 1, 1961, a progress report 
of the Bureau of Ships showed 12 naval 
vessels under construction at Great 
Lakes shipyards. 

Defoe Shipbuilding, two guided missile de- 
stroyers; Marinette Marine Corp., four motor 
gunboats; Peterson Builders, Inc., two coastal 
minesweepers, four motor gunboats; Christy 
Corp., two oceanographic research ships. 


In the 1962 program, the Great Lakes 
are qualified to build the conventionally 
powered guided-missile frigates, guided- 
missile escort ships, escort ships, and the 
smaller vessels and craft. Although they 
cannot construct nuclear-powered ships, 
Great Lakes area shipyards are qualified 
to build all Navy ships capable of navi- 
gating the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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All the vessels and craft of the inland 


category in the following table are not 
being built on the lakes. The number 
of contracts 6n the lakes is 4; 12 ships 
were being constructed on the lakes. 

CURRENT CONSTRUCTION AND CONVERSION, 

JANUARY 1, 1961 

East: 13 private contractors, constructing 
107 vessels and craft, representing 51.1 per- 
cent of the total dollar value; 5 naval ship- 
yards, constructing 30 vessels and craft, rep- 
resenting 21 percent of the total dollar 
value. 

Gulf: 4 private contractors, constructing 
18 vessels and craft, representing 5.7 percent 
of the total dollar value. 

West: 7 private contractors, constructing 
18 vessels and craft, representing 5.9 percent 
of the total dollar value; 4 naval shipyards, 
constructing 21 vessels and craft, represent- 
ing 144 percent of the total dollar value. 

Inland: 7 private contractors, construct- 
ing 31 vessels and craft, representing 1.9 per- 
cent of the total dollar value. 


This current construction included 
ship awards from previous years, The 
following are Navy ship awards to pri- 
vate shipyards for fiscal years 1958 
through 1961—to June 13. Excluded 
from the listing are aircraft carrier and 
submarine construction awards, in 
thousands of dollars. 


t Contracted, but not yet begun. 


April 12 
Year East Great West Guit 
Lakes 

1 $33, 563 830, 259 $21, 700 | SS 

IO Fe 127, 77 i 50,507 | $11,370 

2 — 72,022 | 3. 625 40, 9% 52379 

— — 58,659 | 10, 420 44,408 Jo 
Total. 


291, 621 | 50,313 | 164,004 | 04,758 


N.B.—Six submarines for a total of 8355 
million were awarded to the gulf coast in 
this period. The rest of the submarines and 
the aircraft carriers went to the east coast. 


Rear Admiral James, in his letter, ex- 
pressed the consideration that the Great 
Lakes yards would seem to be in a more 
favorable competitive position for naval 
work with the operation of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Actually, this competi- 
tive position is often one of bidding below 
cost because shipbuilders are hard put 
for business. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 


It can be, as I hope it has been, shown 
that the Great Lakes shipyards are in a 
difficult position that is hardening into a 
more difficult one. In shipbuilding, as in 
other industries which do not use assem- 
bly line techniques, a fairly constant 
level of work is necessary to maintain 
efficiency. The trend of employment of 
the Great Lakes facilities is therefore 
even more disturbing than the actual 
figures. The downward trend means 
that the Great Lakes yards do not have 
a constant level of work; employment is 
dropping; one company is liquidating. 
Consequently, their competitive standing 
for major ship contracts deteriorates; 
and so moves the cycle. The inability 
to bid on Maritime contracts substan- 
tiates this. 

Allocation, dependent on classified mo- 
bilization plans, as it is, can be only 
partly an answer to the Great Lakes 
problem, and a tenuous one at that. 
Seen in the previous few year's policies, 
the probability of allocations to the Great 
Lakes becomes small indeed. The in- 
visible hand theory, that the workings 
of competition will guarantee dispersal, 
reigns. A restriction of bidding by 
Maritime to a specific Maritime area 
such as the Navy has done does not seem 
either in the books or in existing statutes. 

The answer is to make the Great Lakes 
shipyards competitive on all levels. 
Whether this has to be done with the 
administrative and promotional aid of 
Government, by cutting costs, or by a 
combination of the two, it must be done. 
Officiais of the Maritime Administration, 
the Federal Maritime Board, and the De- 
fense Department repeatedly have stated 
the need for dispersal of shipyards for 
national security. The stature of the 
Great Lakes as a fourth seacoast, its 
proven shipbuilding performance in 
World War I, and the national defense 
needs require that shipbuilding facilities 
not only be maintained, but improved, in 
this region. 


1962 


Taste I—Approzimate value of unfinished 
shipbuilding business underway in U.S. 
private shipyards 


{Dollar amounts in thousands) 


ON THE LAKES AND RIVERS 


S gn 
Gaa 
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Taste I.—Approzimate value of unfinished 
shipbuilding business underway in U.S. 
private shipyards—Continued 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 
ON THE SEABOARD 


Commer- Naval Total 
cial vessels | vessels 
$894, 000 $676,000 | $1, 570, 000 
, 903, 000 1, 782, 000 
000 | 1,001, 000 1, 624, 000 
471, 680 948, 236 1, 419, 966 
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Taste I1.—Dollar volume of ship repair, al- 
teration, and conversion in private ship- 
yards of the United States 


{Dollar amounts in thousands] 


1 No figures. 
Source: The Shipbuilders Council of America. 


Tase III. Te Maritime Board’s ship replacement program, by years, 1958-79 


1958 | 1050 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 


1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1989 


Norx. Two passenger ships not specified as to date of contract. 


United States Steel Spiral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Speaker, we 
all regret the announcement by the 
United States Steel Corp. to boost prices 
by $6 a ton effective immediately. The 
hasty announcement by other steel pro- 
ducers of similar price increases gives 
cause for alarm. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which reflects business opinion, has 
made a roundup of reaction by all inter- 
ested parties and an analysis of the 
alleged reasons for the price boost. The 
explanations in my opinion do not justify 
the unnecessary, uneconomic and unwise 
action taken by the U.S. steel producers. 
A reading of the Wall Street Journal of 
April 11 will prove informative and give 
an insight to the problem. 

The statement follows: 

UNITED STATES STEEL Boosts Prices AN AVER- 
AGE 3.5 PERCENT; OTHER PRODUCERS CON- 
SIDER SIMILAR MOVE—KENNEDY MAY PRESS 
Inpustry To Horp LINE; Inquiries 
LAUNCHED IN WASHINGTON 
United States Steel Corp. announced an 

across-the-board price increase it said aver- 

ages 3.5 percent or $6 a ton, on its products. 

The boost by the Nation's largest producer, 
effective immediately, is the first move for a 
general steel price rise since an average in- 
Crease of $4.50 a ton in 1958. 

Coming despite heavy White House pres- 
Sure against a price increase and intense 
competition from foreign steel and other 
Materials, it surprised people in and out of 
the steel industry. 

It brought these initial reactions: 

Other steel companies said they would 
have to study the United States Steel move, 
but many steel executives made it clear they 
pei pleased with it and would like to follow 
suit. 

President Kennedy was understood to be 
Shocked, dismayed and personally disillu- 
sioned by the United States Steel announce- 
ment. At his news conference this afternoon 
the President is almost certain to have a 
Statement sternly critical of the big steel- 


maker’s decision and its impact on the 
economy. 

Washington sources speculated the Ken- 
nedy administration would campaign to get 
other steelmakers to hold the line on prices 
and thus make Big Steel back down. There 
was no official comment from the White 
House or Labor Department. 

Investigations were launched by the Jus- 
tice Department and by Senator KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, who long has 
charged the steel industry “administers” 
prices—sets them without regard to supply 
and demand. 

An auto executive privately predicted a 
rise in prices on 1963 cars, but no change on 
the current 1962 lines. 

The Steelworkers Union, which last week 
signed new labor agreements with United 
States Steel and 10 other major producers, as- 
sailed the price increase. A union official 
charged United States Steel, in effect, with 
selling the Steelworkers a bill of goods in the 
negotiations, 

BOOST CALLED PARTIAL CATCHUP 


Leslie B. Worthington, president of the na- 
tion's largest steelmaker, United States Steel, 
announced the price rise in Pittsburgh. He 
said the company is “reluctantly” making 
what he called the partial catchup price 
increase to offset some of the cost increases 
that have occurred since prices were boosted 
in mid-1958. 

“Since our last overall adjustment in the 
summer of 1958, the level of steel prices has 
not been increased but, if anything, has de- 
clined somewhat,” Mr. Worthington said, 
“This situation, in the face of steadily 
mounting production costs which have in- 
cluded four increases in steelworker wages 
and benefits prior to the end of last year, 
has been due to the competitive pressures 
from domestic producers and from imports 
of foreign-made steel as well as from other 
materials which are used as substitutes for 
steel.” 

“The severity of these pressures has not 
diminished,” Mr. Worthington added, and 
this is reflected by the fact that the 3.5 aver- 
age price increase “is substantially less than 
the cost increases" since 1958, without con- 
sidering the cost of new steel labor agree- 
ments taking effect July 1. 

Mr. Worthington said the company has 
concluded that a modest price adjustment 
can no longer be avoided in the light of the 
production cost increases that have made it 
necessary.” If the company is to compete 
successfully, its plants and facilities must be 
modern, the official said; and only by gen- 
erating funds to keep facilities competitive 


can the company provide customers with 
steel and provide jobs for its employees. 
“But the profits of the company—squeezed 
as they have been between rising costs and 


Although Mr, W 
price increase on higher costs already being 
felt by the company, the boost comes as 
many of its predecessors have come: On the 
heels of a new labor agreement. 

Steel producers figure they already have 
absorbed employment cost increases of 40 
cents an hour under the present contract 
without a price increase, and they expect 
costs to go up another 10 to 11 cents an 
hour in the first year of the new agreement, 
which contains fringe benefits but no direct 
pay rise, The industry figures its profit as 
a percentage of sales dropped from 6.3 per- 
cent in 1958 to about 5.2 percent last year, 
the lowest level since 1952. 

The price increase came as a surprise for 
several reasons. First of all, the new steel 
labor agreement does not take effect until 
July 1, and few steel men expected prices to 
go up before then because they thought the 
industry would need higher labor costs as an 
excuse to boost prices. Second, the labor 
accord has eliminated strike hedge buying so 
demand now is on the downtrend and is not 
expected to show much improvement before 
autumn. 

Finally, almost nobody in the industry ex- 
pected an across-the-board increase because 
even the old prices have been weak on some 
products, such as pipe, wire, and stainless 
steel. 

Speculation had been that if a price in- 
crease did develop, and steel executive had 
previously doubted one would, it would be 
on selected products and be about half the 
size of the one announced by United States 
Steel. 

A spokesman in Bethlehem, Pa., for Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., the Nation's second larg- 
est producer, said the company had “no 
comment” last night on United States 
Steel's move. Earlier yesterday, at Bethle- 
hem Steel’s annual meeting in Wilmington, 
Del., Edmund F. Martin, president, had de- 
clined to talk about prices until after the 
new wage contract takes effect July 1. 

In Cleveland, however, T. F. Patton, presi- 


dent of Republic Steel Corp., the third larg- 


est steelmaker, said its prices would be re- 
viewed “immediately.” Citing many of the 
same factors Mr, Worthington did, the Re- 
public Steel executive asserted: “Republic 
certainly needs a price increase.” 

Said an executive of another large steel 
company: “The industry has needed a price 
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increase, as indicated by earnings last year, 
and I would assume everybody would fol- 
low.” And in Youngstown, Ohio, an official 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, stated: 
“We'll sit down tomorrow (Wednesday) and 
talk about it, and my guess is we'll probably 
move quickly on it.” 

In Conshohocken, Pa., Harleston R. Wood, 

president of Alan Wood Steel Co., a smaller 
producer, stated: “We have always followed 
what the big companies have done in the 
past and we probably will do the same this 
time, although I would not like to say flatly 
that we will right now.” 

He added: “We tried to raise prices our- 
selves once and it didn’t stick.“ Mr. Wood 
was referring to 1958, when Alan Wood an- 
nounced an average $6 a ton rise but then 
canceled it when large companies didn't fol- 
low. Almost a month later, Armco Steel 
Corp. set off what turned out to be a gen- 
eral price increase that averaged $4.50 a ton. 

Before 1958, United States Steel had tra- 
ditionally been the steel price leader. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1958, steel prices were raised 
a dozen times. Government statistics put 
current steel product prices at 185.4 percent 
of the 1947-49 average. 

United States Steel's announcement ap- 

to catch official Washington com- 
pletely by surprise. From the White House 
and the Labor Department, both of which 
worked both onstage and off for a quick and 
noninflationary steel labor agreement, there 
was no immediate comment. 

Late last night, however, the Justice De- 
partment announced that, “Because of past 
price behavior in the steel industry, the 
Department of Justice will take an imme- 
diate and close look at the current situation 
and any future developments.” The clear 
implication was of oficial concern for the 
possible antitrust implications of the United 
States Steel announcement. 

Senator KEFAUVER called the news from 
Pittsburgh “shocking and irresponsible.” 
He declared the steel companies have been 
“enjoying very satisfactory profit rates” con- 
sidering that they have been operating only 
at about 70 percent of capacity, and said he 
has ordered “an immediate inquiry” by the 
staff of the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee 
he heads. 

Elsewhere in Washington, there was im- 
Mediate speculation the administration 
would open up on the other big steelmakers 
through public pronouncements or private 
talks or both. If one or two of the other big 
producers could be talked out of following 
United States Steel’s lead, this reasoning 
went, then United States Steel eventually 
would be obliged to bring its prices back 
down. 

At his news conference this afternoon, 
President Kennedy is expected to assail the 
United States Steel announcement even 
though the steel company’s “catchup” argu- 

ment, that the price rise is not the result 
of the recent labor contract but stems in- 
stead from a long accumulation of rising 
costs, may make it more difficult for the 
administration to criticize the announce- 
ment, according to one school of thought 
in the Capital. It Is, after all, the steel 
company’s own business, this reasoning goes. 

But from another viewpoint, one which 
was quickly advanced last night by a top- 
level administration official, the “catchup” 
argument will not be accepted by the public; 
instead, the price rise will be interpreted 
as a response to the new labor contract 
and thus a direct slap at the President, who 
is known to have played a big role in its 
negotiation, 

AUTOMAKERS HAVE BIG INVENTORIES 

The United States Steel announcement 
files squarely in the face of the Kennedy 
administration's hopes from the outset: An 
early settlement to prevent an unnatural 
buildup of steel users’ inventories and a pro- 
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nounced letdown in steel production later, 
and a wage agreement that would involve no 
general price increase. Of the two, the latter 


tionary” 
contract had been widely interpreted as a 
considerable boost for his prestige in the 
inner circles of the White House. 

In Detroit, the auto companies, which use 
sbout 20 percent of the steel produced in 
the United States, officially reserved com- 
ment on United States Steel's price boost. 
But one executive, noting that the auto- 
makers generally had inventories ranging 
from 60 to 90 days built up in anticipation 
of a steel strike, said the industry would not 
feel the effects of the price boost until near 
the end of the 1962 model runs in late June 
or July. 

Automakers traditionally are loath to 
change prices during a model run. As a 
result, the executives said, “probably any in- 
crease will come with the 1963's in the fall.” 
He wouldn't estimate the size of such a 
boost. 


The auto industry generally has held the 
price line for the past 3 years, although con- 
stantly complaining about increasing costs. 
The industry signed a 3-year labor agree- 
ment with the United Auto Workers last fall 
that resulted in cost increases as large, or 
larger, than those involved in the contract 
just signed by the steel industry. 

TREASURY AFFECTED BY PRICE RISE 


The news from Pittsburgh is a blow to the 
Kennedy administration in other ways, too. 
The Treasury has been touting the steel labor 
agreement, plus the general stability of the 
Consumer Price Index over a long period, as 
signs of economic responsibility to European 
bankers concerned about the stability of the 
American dollar. These bankers are prone to 
turn loose their excess dollars to buy US. 
gold if they think the dollar's value is likely 
to be diminished by any general rise in prices 
here. 

Too, a general rise in steel prices here 
will make it all the more difficult to achieve 
the President's goal of freer trade among the 
nations of the non-Communist world. Mr. 
Worthington hilmself, in his Pittsburgh an- 
nouncement, declared that imports of foreign 
steel were among the factors that held the 
United States Steel price rise to “substan- 
tially less than the cost increases which have 
But, as Mr. 


more attractive to American users and Amer- 
ican steel less attractive to buyers abroad. 
The result may well be new ammunition for 
the protectionist complaint, in Congress and 
out, that the freer trade campaign will work 
mostly one way, pulling imports up as tariff 
walls come down, but without a correspond- 
ing boost in exports as oversea tariff bar- 
riers drop. 

Finally, a steel price rise will be a personal 
slap in the face for Labor Secretary Gold- 
berg, who was a prime mover in initiating 
the early labor negotiations and keeping 
them going. 

- WAREHOUSES MAY RAISE PRICES 


A price increase throughout the steel in- 
dustry would almost certainly be revealed in 
quotations of steel warehouses, according to 
a spot check last night. Warehouses, or 
“steel service centers” as they call them- 
selves, handle small orders for steel or orders 
requiring special sizes or other services. 


A spokesman in Cleveland for the Steel 


Service Center Institute, a trade organiza- 
tion, said the warchousers’ average profit last 
year was 1.5 percent of sales and “they're not 
in any position to absorb any kind of price 
increase.” In Oakland, Calif., Hillman Steel, 
Inc., a steel distributor, said: “We'll just 
pass the price on.” 

A spokesman for Earle M. Jorgenson Co., 
a Los Angeles steel warehouse, said it would 


April 12 
pass on a steel price Increase, and steel users 
in turn “will simply add the increase to their 
products.” 

Although United States Steel lald most of 
the blame for the price increase on higher 
employment costs, United Steelworkers of 
America officials were quick to deny the 
charge. “I don't think there's been the 
slightest squeeze on profits coming from 
labor costs,“ commented one union official. 
“The profit decline is traceable to the fact 
that demand for steel was so bad.” 

Some union sources also said they con- 
sidered the price increase a sharp change of 
position for United States Steel, which had 
argued in the labor talks that its competi- 
tive position was being damaged by high 
costs. “I'm shocked,” said one high union 
source. “The price increase reflects a total 
disregard for the proprieties under which 
they bargained. They stressed their com- 
petitive position and problems involved, the 
need to hold down costs and improve their 
cost position to meet competition from for- 
eign steel and other materials. It’s pretty 
obvious that a price increase doesn't help 
their competitive tion.” 

United States Steel's profit last year fell to 
the lowest point in 9 years as the company 
earned a 5.7-percent return on sales against 
8.2 percent in 1960 to 5.2 percent in 1951. In 
fact, the company’s 1961 earnings were lower 
than 1959 when it was among the companies 
closed by a 116-day nationwide steel strike. 

Here are representative prices being put 
into effect by United States Steel and its 
three operating divisions, American Steel & 
Wire, National Tube, and Tennessee Coal & 
Iron; 


Per ton 
Product 
New Old 
Carbon plates. 110. 50 | $106.00 
Hot-rolled skelp_.............--.......| 106. 101.00 
Cold-finished bars. 162.00 | 153.00 
Hot-rolled sheets (18 gage and heavier).| 107.00 | 102.00 
Cold-rolled sheets___ 131,50 | 125 %0 
Galvanized sheets. 143.50 | 137. 50 
Long terne sheets... 150.50 | 144. 80 
Alloy hot- rolled bars 140.50 | 134.50 
Alloy hot-rolled sheets. 174 50 | 108. 00 
Structural shapes. 118. 50 110,00 
Manufacturers wire 169. 00 160,00 
Annealded merchant wire 189.00 | 180. 00 


The company also said it is increasing the 
price of tin mill products by 25 cents per 100 
pound base box from previous prices, which 
had been 69.10 on ferrostan 25 electrolytic 
tinplate and $8.20 on black plate. 

Prices on buttweld pipe, seamless pipe, and 
electric weld pipe were increased $8 a ton 
through a 4-point reduction on discounts 
and oil country goods prices were increased 
between $9.50 and $15.50 a net ton on typical 
products. These increases appeared almed at 
recovering cuts instituted on pipe products 
last June by United States Steel. 

The company said seamless pressure and 
mechanical tubing prices were raised by 3.5 
percent and mill base prices were boosted 
about 3.5 percent on stainless steel products. 


Unique Literary Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 
IN THE koa F EREE 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Washington Post included a full re- 


1962 


port of the Presidential press conference 
of April 11, 1962. It contained the fol- 
lowing unique literary style: 

Question: “Do you think there was an 
element of political discrimination in the 
behavior of the industry this year?” 

Answer: “I would not—and if there 
Was, it doesn’t really—if it was, if that 
was the purpose, that is comparatively 
unimportant to the damage that—the 
country is the one that suffers. If they 
do it in order to spite me, it really isn’t 
so important.” 


No Time To Quibble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record, I include 
therein the following editorial from the 
Keene Evening Sentinel, published in 
Keene, N.H., Friday, March 23, 1962, en- 
titled “No Time To Quibble”; 

No Tre To QUIBBLE 

The crisis in Argentina is a forceful re- 
Minder that Latin America is a seething 
Political cauldron—and a warning that fur- 
ther troubles can be expected in other South 

can nations, notably Brazil. 

The unhappy fact is that the Frondizi gov- 
ernment, a successor to the Peron dictator- 
ship but generally friendly to the Western 
democracies, took a fearful shellacking in 
elections which were reported to have been 
tree and fair. 

Because Communists, Castroites, and other 
Tadical elements opposed the Government, 
the Immediate temptation will be to give 
them too much credit for the election results. 

But it is worth reminding ourselves that 
the election outcome flowed from tremendous 
Popular dissatisfaction with some of Fron- 
dizi's policies, notably the austerity program. 

This program, inaugurated with Ameri- 
can encouragement to stabilize the economy 
of the country, has been effective, and cer- 
tainly austerity was needed. But its major 
flaw, like so many other policies of Latin 
American governments which have led to 
Popular unrest, was that it imposed the 
heaviest sacrifices on those least able to 
shoulder them. The so-called privileged 
Classes bore little of the burden. 

Unhappily, this sort of story is repeated 
Over and over again in Latin American na- 
tions, Urgently needed social and economic 
reforms are either shelved or, when under- 
taken, rarely are equitable or adequate. 

Communists and their allies naturally ex- 
Ploit these failings to the utmost. The great- 
er the pussyfooting or the injustices, the 
Greater the opportunities for the leftwing. 

Yet the popular protest is genuine; the 
Complaints about inflation, poverty, tll 
health, lack of education and special privi- 

are justified. These political realities 
have not been produced by Communitsts; all 
too often they flow directly from policies of 
Political leaders whom the United States has 
encouraged and supported. We have thus 
been identified, often but not always unfair- 
ly, with the causes of popular unrest. 

So far as can be judged at a great distance, 
Conditions in Brazil are considerably worse 
than in Argentina. The country is torn by 
Political dissension, raging inflation, ineffec- 
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tive government, widespread Communist agi- 
tation and tremendous dissatisfaction 
among the mass of the people. 

For all these reasons, the most Imagina- 
tive program the United States has ever de- 
vised for Latin America, the Alliance for 
Progress, is in grave danger of dying almost 
at birth. 

It seeks to couple aid with genuine re- 
form. But it takes months for such a pro- 
gram to get into high gear, and more months 
for its results to become apparent. 

One can only hope it will be pressed vigor- 
ously and boldly by our representatives in 
Latin America—and vigorously and boldly 
supported in Congress. í 

The tide of popular protest may run too 
strongly in some countries to be held back 
long enough to allow the Alliance to func- 
tion, The urgency of the situation should 
be apparent. It is no time for bureaucratic 

and hawing: it is no time for play- 
ing niggling domestic politics. 


U.S. Steelworkers’ Statement on Price 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the statement of the Interna- 
tional Wage Policy Committee of the 
United Steelworkers of America which 
had been issued at the time of the ac- 
ceptance of the new steel contract be- 
tween labor and management. 

The provisions of that contract were 
to go into effect on July 1, 1962, and 
cover a 2-year period. 

The contract had been praised because 
of its noninflationary nature and the 
Steelworkers had been commended for 
their statesmanlike attitude. Their wil- 
lingness to place the welfare of the Na- 
tion before their personal welfare was 
actually the normal practice followed by 
organized labor, despite the public image 
of labor which has been developed over 
the years by the “Madison Avenue 
flunkies” of big business. 

Every piece of social legislation that 
this Congress has passed during the past 
30 years is the result of support and work 
by organized labor, for the benefit of all 
who work for a living, both in and out 
of the labor movement. 

Today I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD a statement of David J. 
McDonald, president of the United Steel- 
workers of -America, in which he ex- 
pressed his surprise and concern over the 
action taken by Big Steel in the raising 
of the price of steel. 

I cannot help but note that today, as in 
years gone by, the “industrial barons” 
have little regard for “the general wel- 
fare of the Nation.” 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT sy Davo J. MCDONALD, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 

I am surprised, troubled and concerned by 
the announcement of United States Steel 
that steel prices are being increased by $6 
per ton. 
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The Steelworkers Union has never bar- 
gained with the steel companies about prices, 
and it did not do so this year. The decision 
of United States Steel is its own, not ours. 

We had no understanding and no discus- 
sion with the company on prices. I was 
surprised by the announcement, neverthe- 
less, because the fact is that as the President 
of the United States has said, our settlement 
was entirely noninflationary and well within 
the current increases in steel productivity. 

I am troubled by United States Steel's at- 
tempt to place the blame for this price in- 
crease upon the setlements which have been 
made in the past by the United Steelworkers. 
The fact is that since 1958, the date of the 
industry's last price increase, the labor cost 
of producing a ton of steel has gone down, 
not up, despite the increases in wages and 
other benefits which have been negotiated in 
that period. 

I am concerned by the announcement be- 
cause of the possible effect of the price in- 
crease on the Nation's economy and on the 
Nation’s position in the world. 

I remain pleased with our new labor agree- 
ment, nevertheless, and congratulate all 
those who helped bring it about. 


The Payroll Keeps Climbing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City, (Pa.) Derrick, of April 9, 1962, 
entitled The Payroll Keeps Climbing”: 

THE PAYROLL KEEPS CLIMBING 

Last October President Kennedy expressed 
çonsiderable concern over the Government's 
mounting civilian payroll and its zooming 
cost. He directed bureau and agency chiefs 
to limit the number of Government work- 
ers “to the minimum consistent with get- 
ting the job done.” 

Further, the President said, “there Is no 
question that employment can be held sub- 
stantially below the levels which would be 
possible under the funds authorized by Con- 
gress. I expect each of you to make such 
efforts.“ 

Let's see how well the efforts have paid 


showing that the number of employees on 
the Federal payroll increased by 74,454 dur- 
ing the first year of Mr. Kenendy's adminis- 
tration. 

On January 1, 1961, the civilian payroll 
numbered 2,344,410 employees. On January 
1, 1962, the committee says this number had 
grown to 2,418,864. 

And that isn’t the whole story. Further 
increases in the ciyilian payroll were re- 
corded in both January and February of this 
year—increases that totaled more than 18,- 
000. At the end of February, the number of 
civilion employees had climbed to 2,436,868, 
according to the House-Senate Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Expenditures. 

This host of civilian jobholders Is costing 
the taxpayers of the country in excess of a 
billion dollars a month. The last available 
figure was $13.7 billion annually. This 
figure; of course, is considerably higher now 
and it is continuing to climb as the number 
of jobholders increases. 


There is a general belief—and such a belief 
certainly was indicated in Mr. Kennedy's di- 
rective last October—that the number of 
civillan employees could be substantially re- 
duced without in any way impeding the 
essential services of Government and the 
national defense. 

But there's a wide gap between the belief 
of what could be done and what actually is 
done. The figures explicitly show that noth- 
ing, in fact, has been done to stem the ris- 
ing tide of Government jobholders. 

Congress should give closer attention to 
the reports of its own committees and act to 
halt the bureaucratic growth that is piling 
an ever-increasing burden upon the tax- 
payers. 


Israel Given Short End at the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an arti- 
cle entitled “Israel Given Short End at 
the U.N.,” written by William S. White 
and contained in the April 11 edition of 
the Long Island Daily Press: 

ISRAEL GIVEN SHORT END AT THE U.N. 

(By William S. White) 


WASHINGTON.—With the support of most 
of the West, the United Nations has again 
applied one-sided justice against a pro-West- 
ern power. 

In U.N, lore this extraordinary doctrine 
has been laid down: If retaliation against 
provocative attack is tough and candid, re- 
taliation is more evil than the attack itself. 
The provocation becomes so unimportant, 
in this case, as not even to be mentioned, 

This is the meaning of the recent Secu- 
rity Council resolution censuring Israel for 
sending troops into Syria to destroy gun 
positions which had been harassing Israel 
boats on the Sea of Galilee. 

The United States and Britain took the 
lead in this denunciation. They were joined 
by, among others, the Soviet Union and 
Egypt, though a mortal enemy of Israel and 
also a Soviet stooge, had the happy fortune 
to be a member of the bench of judges of 
Israel, as a member of the Security Council, 
It is from such a bench that world opinion 
is now expressed. 

The closest thing to any criticism of Syria 
was in a vague phrase deploring hostile ex- 
changes” with Israel. Israel, however, was 
found to be in “flagrant violation” of U.N. 
peace directives. This was in the face of 
the obvious fact that the Israelis, obviously 
unable to counter Syrian artillery fire from 
small boats in the Sea of Galilee, obviously 
had a pretty strong reason to go in after 
the Syrian cannons firing on them. 

What the U.N. has again done, therefore, 
is to try to repeal or at least qualify the basic 
right of self-defense on the general conclu- 
sion that peace and quiet might best be 
served that way. Israel, of course, had a 
“right” to go to the UN. for help when 
attacked. 

But the Soviet Union, sitting with veto 
power in the Security Council, long has 
openly been backing the Arabs. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that Israel will get 
no help in that quarter, whatever its case 
may be. 

Now, the West is sincerely motivated by a 
desire to keep down trouble in the Middle 
East. Understandably, too, it does not wish 
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to become Involved in all the ancient Israeli- 
Arab quarrels. 

But this central fact remains: Israel, if 
she is to fend off attacks, simply must do it 
alone, There never will be any real U.N. help 
so long as the UN. is so largely under the 
influence of Soviet and allied Communists, 
and Asian and African neutralists. 

For Israel is openly anti-Communist, 
strictly not “neutral” and strictly pro-West. 

So, once again, a pro-West country gets the 
short end of the stick from U.N, “justice.” 
Once again we take the course not only of 
refusing to stand up for friends but of join- 
ing our own declared enemies in repudiating 
those friends. 

Why must we condemn a friendly power 
on the say-so of others, including Commu- 
nists and neutralists? And if we feel we 
simply must, in fear that any other course 
might bring open Soviet stirring of war in 
the Middle East, can’t we at least condemn 
Syria, too? 

Why must we be so “objective” in search- 
ing with a magnifying glass for the short- 
comings of our friends, and so broadminded 
about the shortcomings of others? 

Questions of this kind must continue to be 
asked—asked not by enemies of the U.N. but 
by friends who believe it is being so perverted 
as to risk self-destruction. 


Charles W. Beckman: Good Citizen and 
Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
W. Beckman, burgess and mayor of the 
borough of Mount Oliver, Pa., for a quar- 
ter century died unexpectedly on Octo- 
ber 31, 1961, at the age of 70, concluding 
a life devoted to his family, community, 
its people, and his country. 

Mr. Beckman, son of Ernest and 
Sophia Beckman, was a lifelong resident 
of Mount Oliver where his grandparents 
had settled on a farm in the 1800’s. He 
married Marie Elizabeth Sullivan in 
1919 and had four children. 

Like his father, he chose public life. 
He was elected burgess of the borough of 
Mount Oliver in 1934 and held the office 
continuously, with the exception of a 4- 
year period, until his death on the eve 
of his anticipated reelection for a 
seventh term which he had been im- 
portuned to seek through the persuasion 
of his friends. On several occasions, he 
was a Republican candidate for county 
and State offices. He held the unique 
distinction in Pennsylvania politics of 
twice being elected—in 1949 and 1953— 
to the office of burgess as a write-in and 
sticker candidate, defeating both Repub- 
lican and Democratic opponents. 

Mr. Beckman was widely known as a 
successful businessman, pioneer automo- 
bile dealer, real estate developer, sports- 
man and above all, he was known to 
his community as a friend in need. 

Among his notable efforts during his 
long career of public service was his un- 
flagging interest in promoting commer- 
cial aviation. 
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In the early days of this industry, 
fraught as it was with physical and fi- 
nancial hazards, he owned and operated 
commercial airplanes, which demon- 
strated his faith in this then new mode 
of transportation. 

His recognized activities as a sports- 
man included both playing and promot- 
ing semiprofessional baseball and bas- 
ketball, the training and owning of trot- 
ting and running horses, and the devel- 
opment of a national reputation as a 
pigeon fancier. 

In an age of status symbolism, Charles 
Beckman was a man without preten- 
sions—warmhearted, kind and generous 
and always considerate of the problems 
of less fortunate people. 

Over the years he was the friend in 
need to hundreds of distressed families in 
Mount Oliver and other communities 
in the South Hills area of Pittsburgh. 
For a decade or more he was the uniden- 
tified “good Samaritan” of a community 
newspaper to whom families in distress 
wrote for and received help, particularly 
at the Thanksgiving and Christmas sea- 
son. 

Charles Beckman left to his family, 
his friends, and the community a legacy 
of public service and good will toward all 
men for new generations to emulate. 


A Welcome Epidemie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S, JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the. Honorable 
Peter W. Roprno, JR., has called to my 
attention an inspiring article that was 
sent to him by a truly appreciative citi- 
zen, James Lutrario, of Newark, N.J., 
who resides in Mr. Roprno’s congres- 
sional district. The article appeared in 
the January 28, 1958, edition of the New- 
ark Sunday News, as follows: 

Eptpemic Hits Hosprrat—St, MICHAEL'S BEN- 
EFITING FROM NEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGI- 
NEERING FRATERNITY IDEA 

(By Malcolm M. Manber) 

Who said hospitals don't like epidemics? 

St. Michael's Hospital is happily awaiting 
the arrival of one tomorrow, because the germ 
of an idea swept a Newark College of Engi- 
neering fraternity. 

The idea was this. Instead of some sort 
of routine Initiation for seven pledges—hope- 
ful members—Tau Delta Fraternity decided 
applicants for full membership should of- 
fer their services to nearby St. Michael’s Hos- 
pital as volunteer workers. But the idea 
seemed so good that 28 members of the 
fraternity “caught the bug.“ 

They all offered to become volunteers at 
the hospital during the full 2-week break 
between semesters, which starts tomorrow. 
And the volunteers may continue volunteer- 
ing even after classes resume, 

PLAN MAY EXPAND 

If the project works out well, David Hol- 
land, of Totowa, chairman of the fraternity's 
community service committee, said it may be 
expanded to other hospitals—beyond New- 
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ark—and to nursing homes, orphanages, 
and other institutions, 

At St. Michael's, the future engineers will 
do such things as blueprint a new visitors’ 
waiting room and plan its renovation, trace 
various pipelines—water, gas, electricity, 
oxygen—through the hospital and paint 
them different colors, and do general paint- 
ing, plumbing, or electrical work under the 
direction of maintenance personnel. 

Some may request, or be assigned duties in 
the administrative offices or other hospital 
duties. They will work under Leon Cyn- 
ansky, St. Michael's plant engineer, and Mrs. 
Joan B. Walsh, director of volunteers, 

HOSPITALS NEED HELP 


“I'm delighted to have these young men,” 
Mrs. Walsh said. “We have a shortage of 
volunteers, both women and men, and there 
are many things they can do. They will be 
a great help to the hospital, and directly or 
indirectly to our patients.” 

Tau Delta Phi fraternity, headed by Ron- 
ald Panitch of Union, is no stranger to good 
works. Although the St. Michael's project 
is the largest it has undertaken, members 
have arranged Christmas parties for hospital- 
ized and orphaned children, taken part in 
carwash projects for charitable purposes, 
and worked in various fundraising efforts. 

Such community undertakings are the 
Tule, rather than the exception, at Newark 
College of Engineering's seven fraternities, 
Said Dr. Herman A. Estrin, associate chair- 
man of the English department and faculty 
adviser of Tau Delta Phi. 


Editor Finds HUAC Lacks Horns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the editor of the Monterey Peninsula 
Herald, Monterey, Calif., made a per- 
Sonal visit to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in order that he 
might learn firsthand of the committee's 
Work. He reports his findings on the 
front page of the April 4 edition of the 
Herald. 

The editor’s comments and reactions 
are particularly significant in view of 
the fact that he is a member of the 
board of local chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, one of the com- 
mittee’s severest critics. 

The article from the Monterey Penin- 
Sula Herald follows: 

WasHINcTon.—Having heard so many hor- 
Tor stories about the House Un-American 
Activities Committee from liberal friends, I 
decided to visit the committee headquarters 
seed this trip to Washington and see for my- 


The HUAC occupies a suite of about 6 
rooms in the Old House Office Building, 
&cross from the Capitol. It has a clerical 
staf of about 40 in the offices and 6 field 
investigators. It has extensive files and 
fling accounts for a large part of the clerical 
Work. 

The committee itself consists of nine Con- 
Sresmen—flve Democrats and four Republi- 
Cans. These have their offices elsewhere. 

All the routine work, including investiga- 
tion and making the arrangements for hear- 
ings, is in the hands of the committe staff. 
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This staff is headed by Frank S. Tavenner, 
formerly chief counsel and now director. 

Mr. Tavenner is a graduate of Princeton 
and of the University of Virginia Law School. 
He served as U.S. attorney in Virginia and 
as chief prosecutor in the Japanese war crim- 
inal trials, including that of General Tojo. 

On entering the committee headquarters 
I heard no screams and saw no torture racks. 
On the contrary, the atmosphere was pleas- 
ant and I was greeted cordially. Several of 
the girl clerks were putting papers into dos- 
siers. These may have been the records of 
suspected Communists, but the girls showed 
no malice as they cheerfully slipped the 
papers in. 

After a short wait I was ushered into Mr. 
Tavenner's office. He had the appearance 
of a lawyer or judge of the southern type, 
tall and rather soft and slow spoken. 

I told him that some people on the 
Monterey Peninsula were saying some terri- 
ble things about the committee and that I 
had just dropped in to check on them. 

“Yes, I know the things some people say 
about us.” he said in a rather resigned way. 
He didn’t seem to be angry at them and he 
didn't seem like an inquisitor. In fact, after 
talking with him for a while I gathered that 
he was rather a stickler for lawful pro- 
cedures and about as mindful of civil rights 
as most lawyers and judges are. 

I said I wanted to inquire into two charges 
that I had heard against the committee: (1) 
that it may haul anybody, no matter how 
innocent, into its hearings and pry Into his 
political affiliations, and (2) that it has de- 
liberately called certain deflant witnesses 
“again and again” simply to create scenes 
that would get headlines. 

Such charges have been made by Ernest 
Besig, director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union of Northern California, among 
others. 

Mr. Tavenner said witnesses were called 
solely for the purpose of eliciting informa- 
tion on subversive activities and were sub- 
penaed only when the committee staff, after 
investigating, had sound reasons for beliey- 
ing they might have such information. 

The recalcitrance of witnesses was itself 
an indication that the committee wasn’t 
hauling in people at random, he said. 

“If we were to pick men off the street 
and bring them in and ask them whether 
they were Communists, I don't think they'd 
take the fifth amendment,” he sald. 

He said extremely few witnesses had ever 
been subpenaed more than once. If they 
were, it was because new information had 
developed or new questions had arisen, he 
said. 

An assistant added that of the 42 witnesses 
subpenaed to the San Francisco hearings in 
1960 “not more than one or two“ had ever 
been summoned before. 

Mr. Tavenner then took me on a tour of 
the offices. They were remarkably free from 
any cloak-and-dagger feeling, of any air of 
mystery, or of oppression. 

‘The atmosphere was just about the same 
as that of any other congressional commit- 
tee—some people busily doing the work to 
which the House of Representatives assigned 
them. r 


The Countdown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following timely editorial 

which appeared in the April 9, 1962, issue 

of the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass.: 
Tue COUNTDOWN 


“The greatest hoax of our time is in the 
notion that greater spending in the so-called 
public sector is a means for increasing eco- 
nomic growth. The Government lives off of 
the private economy, and not vice versa.” 

With these words, Representative A. S. 
Hextonc, Democrat, of Florida, made a stir- 
ring plea before Congress for tax-rate re- 
form. The tax break sought after by the 
Florida Congressman is embodied in the 
Herlong-Baker legislation, first introduced 
3 years ago by Hzrtonc and Representative 
Howarp Baker, a Republican, of Tennessee. 

Just what is the essence of these bills? 

Well, it would bring about the gradual 
reduction of taxes for everybody over a 5-year 
period. 

It would reduce the basic rate for the indi- 
vidual to 15 percent from 20 percent over 
5 years—and it would reduce the top rate to 
47 from 91 percent. 

To repeat, all of this would take place over 
a 5-year period—and it would also reform 
the capital gains tax for individuals, the 
estate and gift tax, and the depreciation 
rules and methods for business. 

What other bonuses would accrue from 
this program? - 

It would make possible the accumulation 
of capital by corporations and by individuals 
for investment in America's future—some- 
thing that's severely limited under present 
confiscatory rates. 

And it would, in the long run, provide 
much more tax revenue than would be lost 
temporarily by the 5-year reduction program. 
This would result from an expanded economy 
which would boost the amount of tax 
revenue. 


Real and Imagined Handicaps of Our 
Democracy in the Conduct of Its For- 
eign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following constructive speech was de- 
livered by the distinguished former Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Acheson, at the 
Truman Library in Independence, Mo., 
on March 31, 1962, on the occasion of 
the presentation to the library of a por- 
trait-sculpture of Mr. Acheson: 

REAL AND IMAGINED HANDICAPS OF OUR DE- 
MOCRACY IN THE CONDUCT OF ITs FOREIGN 
RELATIONS—AN ADDRESS BY DEAN ACHESON 
S THE TRUMAN LIBRARY, INDEPENDENCE, 

O. 


The acute observer of the American de- 
mocracy, Alexis de Tocqueville, summed up 
a century and a quarter ago the difficulties 
of a democracy in conducting its foreign re- 
lations in these words: 

“Foreign politics demand scarcely any of 
those qualities which are peculiar to a de- 
mocracy; they require, on the contrary, the 
perfect use of almost all those in which it 
is deficient, Democracy is favorable to the 
increase of the internal resources of a state; 
it diffuses wealth and comfort, promotes 
public spirit, and fortifies the respect for 
law in all classes of society; all these are 
advantages which have only an indirect in- 
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fluence over the relations which one people 
bears to another. But a democracy can only 
with great difficulty regulate the details of 
an important undertaking, persevere in a 
fixed design, and work out its execution in 
spite of serious obstacles. It cannot com- 
bine its measures with secrecy or await their 
consequences with patience. These are qual- 
ities which more especially belong to an 
individual or an aristocracy; and they are 
precisely the qualities by which a nation, 
like an individual, attains a dominant posi- 
tion.” 

As we think over these observations and 
apply them to the experience of our own 
times, we see that much of what De Tocque- 
ville said remains true, some of it may be 
questioned, and a good deal must be added. 

As a starter, is it always true that “only 
with great difficulty” can a democracy reg- 
ulate the details of an important under- 
taking, persevere in a fixed design, and work 
out its execution in spite of serious ob- 
stacles?” 

I submit that the creation and invigora- 
tion of a new free world system after the 
war through a series of measures, includ- 
ing the Marshall plan, and the rebuilding 
and reorientation of our former enemies, is 
impressive evidence to the contrary. But 
it is too soon to claim too much for our 
persevereance. We have been at it for only 
15 years, and many are tired already, 

As for combining our measures with 
secrecy and patience, we have little of either 
to use in the mixture. Secrecy we regard as 
a sin. “Secret diplomacy” and “behind 
closed doors” are phrases of opprobrium, 
through one would suppose that the very 
purpose of a door must involve closing it 
on occasion. 

As for patience, our attitude to it in 
foreign relations is well illustrated by the 
popular cliché that our soldiers win the 
wars on the battlefields, only to have our 
diplomats lose the peace at the conference 
table. Few believe with E. M, Foster that 
“the aims of battle and the fruits of con- 
quest are never the same; the latter have 
their value and only saints reject them but 
their hint of immortality vanishes as soon 
as they are held in the hand.” The con- 
ception is rather that we are naive and 
bumbling in conference, while our opponents 
(or, perhaps, all foreigners) are wily and 
always outmaneuver us. Our pundits in the 
press, the modern Olympians, have no pa- 
tience with such incompetence, and demand 
that our representatives wage peace,” in 
their phrase, as our soldiers wage war, until 
they smash through to victory. 

The trouble with this vigorous view is 
that it is based on an illusion about the 
limits of force as used by a democracy. 
Power can destroy power opposed to it; and, 
leave an enemy defenceless and incapable of 
resistance. At that point, a democracy can- 
not long go on to coerce a people into ac- 
cepting an alien domination, as the Soviet 
Union has done in Eastern Europe, The 
British were unable to go through with it 
in Ireland and India; and the French, in 
Africa. Instead, the task is the very differ- 
ent one of winning the consent and cooper- 
ation of the beaten enemy in a common en- 
deavor for mutual benefit. 

So, while our American democracy is rarely 
apt to combine its measures with secrecy, 
it is possible to hope that it can learn to 
await their consequences with some degree 
of patience, once we begin to understand 
the nature of the consequences we are seek- 
ing. 

I shall speak later of some of the difficul- 
ties which this Nation faces in persevering 
in a fixed design which inhere in our eonsti- 
tutional system or in the nature of our so- 
ciety. These must be borne with, and ad- 
justments made for them. But some ex- 
treme forms of these obstacles urgently re- 
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quire attention by a nation concerned for its 
security. 8 

Let us look first at some of the unneces- 
sary difficulties now attached like barnacles 
to the role of the Congress and its relations 
to the Executive. Two illustrations suggest 
the nature of this problem, One is the for- 
tultous hazards which the rule of seniority 
produces in important committee and sub- 
committee chairmanships. The effect of 
wayward personalities, reflecting in no way 
party attitudes, is immense, as illustrated 
by Mr. Passman’s influence over appropria- 
tions for foreign aid. Another is the wholly 
unnecessary and backbreaking effort re- 
quired by the congressional practice of 
requiring annual authorizations and appro- 
priations in many cases (foreign aid, again, is 
an illustration). This means four annual 
presentations before four committees of the 
Congress, 

Look next at the tribute levied by the 
fourth and fifth estates, the press and its 
audiovisual counterpart, on the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

No one questions the busic political neces- 
sity of direct contact between the President 
and the voters, a vast body, who do not, and 
cannot, give more than the most cursory 
attention to foreign affairs. No one ques- 
tions that in our democracy the voters must 
be given information and education in the 
meaning of this infinitely complex informa- 
tion. We are constantly reminded of the 
vital need for leadership and the inspiration 
to follow leadership. In each of these needs, 
the press, radio, and television all play a part 
and a great part. 

But nothing demands the unorganized, 
irresponsible, and downright dangerous press 
conferences to which both the President and 
the Secretary of State are subjected today. 
From these the Natlon's foreign policy 
emerges as the fortuitous victim of a com- 
bination of a spoiled press, seeking sensa- 
tional news, on the one hand, and public 
officials seeking to use the press for their 
own purposes, on the other, A little re- 
straint and education on the part of the 
press and the courage to face the possibility 
of n “bad press” on the part of officials would 
go a long way to solve the problem, The 
other media should not be in the press con- 
ference at all, but should have their own and 
wholly different opportunity. 


A SELF-IMPOSED HANDICAP 


In many aspects of life it is plain that 
the means by which we carry on our ac- 
tivities deeply affect these activities them- 
selves. For instance, communication has 
been affected in its substance by the type- 
writer and shorthand, the telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, and television. 

The conduct of diplomacy is affected by 
the instruments through which it is con- 
ducted. We accept the necessity of pro- 
fessionalism, or at least, of extensive train- 
ing and experience, in every important phase 
of life, except in diplomacy, where we retain 
a distrust of it, or indifference to it. 

Certainly a place exists for a smali number 
of noncareer diplomats in diplomatic service. 
Such men, if there are any others like him, 
as Mr. David Bruce are professional and 
career officers in every essential requisite, 
except enrollment on the official list. In 
other cases, where especial prestige, quali- 
ties, and experience are required, as when 
we were sending a virtual civilian proconsul 
to Germany to succeed General Clay, it may 
be wise to seek such rare qualities and ex- 
perience as were combined in Mr. John J. 
McCloy. 

There is a suitable place for political 
appointments in the Department of State 
itself, e., the Under and Assistant Secre- 
tarles who are responsible through the Sec- 
retary to the President for the contro] and 
direction of professional officers in accordance 
with governmental policy. 
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But political appointment of men inex- 
perienced in the conduct of foreign affairs to 
ambassadorial posts usually is the result of 
illusion. 

One illusion is that political appointments 
are a cheap and harmless way to raise cam- 
paign funds. In the first place, the amount 
raised is sadly small; in the second, the 
method is by no means cheap. We paid 
dearly for political appointments in Cuba. 
A hundred years ago commissions were 
openly bought and sold in the British Army. 
In the Union Army in the Civil War a large 
number of general officers were political 
figures. But today we would not raise cam- 
paign funds by selling operating positions 
in the nuclear, or space, or health fields. 

Another illusion is that political appoint- 
ees are competent. This is so rare as to 
furnish here and there an exception to prove 
the rule. A well known Prime Minister of 
an “uncommitted” country has complained 
of this type of ambassadorial appointments 
on the ground that he did wish we would 
let him appoint his own ambassadors to 
Washington, instead of sending him ambas- 
sadors who were ostensibly ours, but insisted 
on becoming his. 

A third illusion is that these appointments 
please political bosses and solidify the ma- 
chine. They create more resentment among 
the disappointed than any possible satisfac- 
tion among the rewarded; and then, too, 
they depress the career service. 

DEEPER PROBLEMS 


The handicaps of which I have spoken thus 
far are important but capable of fairly sim- 
ple remedies if American society took them 
as seriously as they deserve to be taken. But 
there are other problems which go deeper 
and are far less easy for a democracy to deal 
with. I shall only mention a few and discuss 
one, 

Surely it is obvious that self-discipline is 
much more difficult than submission to the 
discipline imposed by a dictatorial state, So 
one can understand the demobilization of 
Allied forces in late 1945 and 1946-47, and 
their consequent withdrawal from many 
parts of the world, while Soviet troops were 
not demobilized or withdrawn. Here no 
democratic government could have stood 
against the united will of the country, or 
would have accomplished anything if it had 
attempted to do so. Yet its action in doing 
what the country demanded, and would have 
gotten despite the Government, had far- 
reaching consequences. The consequences 
were a handicap in the conduct of American 
foreign policy. 

Nor did this handicap cease with the im- 
mediate postwar demobilization. The ups 
and downs of U.S. military power seem a 
builtin handicap, as against a steadily main- 
tained, or steadily developing, strength, 
which would make possible many options 
in deterring or dealing with dangerous sit- 
uations. As the following table shows, mill- 
tary policy has been affected more by re- 
action to external pressures or lack of them 
than by a self-disciplined perseverance in a 
fixed design. 

Down, 1946-50. 

Up, 1950-53. 

Down, 1954-60. 

Up, 1961- 

Even deeper than what I have just men- 
tioned is the effect of the confusion of mind 
today in a free and open society faced with 
colossal problems and incalculable conse- 
quences of action. Some choose to forget it 
all and to turn against any who raise ugly 
questions. Others retreat into a dream 
world of mystic internationalism; still oth- 
ers, into a quietism and unilateral non- 
resistance. 

Very few, indeed, are willing to face all 
the facts of contemporary life and to act 
upon the conclusions to which these facts 
seem to compel a candid mind. Perhaps, 
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this is why the talk of many leaders is often 
said to be hollow and unconvincing. They 
are trying to speak many languages to many 
audiences at the same time. 

Finally, our American democracy is pre- 
sented with a special difficulty or handicap 
(though it will surely be regarded as im- 
pious to put it this way) in the political 
traditions and institutions which furnish its 
equipment in coming to a consensus about 
these immensely difficult problems. And 
the paradox, the impious paradox, is that 
these handicaps come straight from our 
greatest assets—our continental empire with 
its great and diverse population, and the 
political institutions of which we are justly 
proud. I mean the separation of powers 
within our Federal Government, our con- 
Stitutional system of checks and balances. 

I need not elaborate on the managerial 
problems which come from sheer magnitude 
and diversity. An ocean liner is harder to 
handle than a rowboat. 

To explain what I mean about our institu- 
tions is more difficult. The system of checks 
and balances, as Mr. Justice Brandeis pointed 
out many years ago, was not designed to pro- 
duce harmony, but the opposite. It was 
meant to produce friction, the friction of 
conflict, and by doing so to prevent a per- 
son, the President, or a group of persons, 
the Congress, or those who themselves hold 
the scales, the Supreme Court, from ex- 
panding his or their power. 

Yet harmony is just what is needed in 
the conduct of foreign affairs today. In war- 
time this is plain. We vie with one another 
then to show the Kaiser or Hitler, or whoever 
it may be, that the United States is solidly 
united behind the President and under the 
flag 


But war achieves more than psychological 
unity. Under the Constitution the Federal 
power becomes supreme within the realm. 
Furthermore, within the Federal Govern- 
ment, war accords an undoubted supremacy 
to the Presidency, among the three separate 
Powers or branches, which at other times are 
80 carefully designed to balance and check 
one another. 

An echo of this warborn unity carries 
Over to peacetime in the phrase “Politics 
stops at the water's edge.” But this is an 
empty phrase. No one using this cliché 
would agree for a minute that politics stops 
short of controversy over the size of the 
budget, over taxes, over use of nuclear weap- 
ons or nuclear testing, over foreign aid or 
import restrictions, which are the lifeblood 
of foreign relations. 

Nor does anyone believe, and I do not say 
this in criticism, that national unity against 
communism (let us say) prevents, or should 
Prevent, the most vigorous criticism of a 
President or Secretary of State, even though, 
if our Communist opponents have any sense 
at all, it would naturally lead them to believe 
that the United States was far from united 
behind those who constitutionally were 
speaking for them. 

There can be no doubt that this situation 
at the end of 1952 seriously delayed the Ko- 
rean cease-fire. In December of that year 
the Communists rejected the proposal put 
forward by the United States and adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. Some months later, when in July 
1953, the new administration through Mr. 
Arthur Dean stood firm upon, in effect, the 
Same proposal, the Communists adopted it. 

In saying what I have just said, I am 
fated to be charged with wanting to change 
the Constitution, in favor of an expansion 
Of Presidential power to a sort of guided 
democracy.” I can only say (without hope, 
I confess, of being heard) that I have no 
desire whatever to change the Constitution, 

ermore, I have had enough experience 
Of politics to know that practices under it 
are not likely to change much. 
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But this does not lead me to despair. I 
suggest that in our past we have learned 
through experience to accept without ques- 
tion positions and measures once the subject 
of passionate argument. Mr. Elihu Root told 
the Supreme Court, in the second income tax 
case, that that tax would lead inevitably to 
socialism. The same was said less than 30 
years ago of almost every proposal of the 
New Deal, which today no politician in his 
right mind, if that is not too severe a criti- 
cism of Senator Gotpwater, would today 
dream of attempting to change. 

So I venture to hope that our leaders in 
both parties will look long and deeply into 
the nature of our times, into the inescapable 
facts of these times, into the realities of 
power, and the inevitable consequences of 
its neglect. I venture to hope, also, that they 
will look soberly, honestly, and, if necessary 
with glasses to correct the astigmatism of 
wishful thoughts. 

If they will do this, and I believe that some 
are doing it now, and, in the end, nearly all 
must—we may approach in the field of for- 
eign affairs a harmony and consensus in as 
large an area as we have already achieved 
in domestic affairs. Then, perhaps, our lead- 
ers can speak in one language to one audi- 
ence which, through the inscrutable ways 
in which a nation of individuals begins to 
see things alike, may be able to listen and 
to understand. After understanding, the 
step is much shorter and easier to decision 
and action. 


The Big Steal by Big Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
boost in steel prices by the United States 
Steel Corp. and other leading steel pro- 
ducers by $6 a ton effective immediately 
is the “big steal“ from the hard-pressed 
American taxpayer, the wage earner, and 
the American farmer. Such action is 
unjustifiable, uneconomic, and unwise. 
The action demonstrates a callous dis- 
regard for the American economy and 
raises the flag of profits above the flag 
of the United States. The action will 
extract from the pocketbooks of the 
American people billions of additional 
dollars which they cannot afford to 
spend. 

The American people in all walks of 
life have been deeply disturbed—dis- 
turbed by the knowledge of a wrong per- 
petrated by indifferent economic barons 
who have disregarded the American 
people. 

The ramifications of this action extend 
to every part of our economic fabric. 
The cost of living will increase and the 
purchasing power of the wage earner will 
shrink. 

Steel is basic to the American way of 
life. The farmer uses steel machinery 
to plant his crops and to harvest his 
wheat, corn, and cotton. The increase 
in steel prices will cost the farmer more 
to produce the food and fiber and the 
farmer's in¢reased cost will be passed on 
to the consumer in the cities and across 
the Nation. What does this price boost 
mean in our everyday life? It means 
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that our stoves, our frigidaires, our 
freezers, our television sets, our cooking 
utensils, our washing es, and the 
manifestations of our advanced civiliza- 
tion will cost the housewife and the 
breadwinner much more to purchase. 
Our American dollar will buy less goods. 
Automobiles, trucks, and trailers, which 
presently are in great supply, will cost 
our people more money to purchase, to 
repair and to operate. Our clothing, 
suits, and dresswear, will see rising 
prices. Our machinery equipment, our 
satellites, our missiles will mount to an 
additional billion dollars. The cost of 
projecting astronauts to explore the uni- 
verse will soar higher than the astro- 
nauts themselves. Our whole economic 
structure has been shaken to its founda- 
tion by this price boost in steel and 
allied products. 

Our administration, our President, 
and the Congress have been called upon 
by me and my colleagues and the Amer- 
ican people to see what they will do. 
Action has been promised and will be 
taken. Every one who believes in our 
free economic society disapproves of 
price controis except in times of extreme 
emergency. When a group of powerful 
economic interests can jeopardize our 
American economy by a concerted drive. 
an emergency has arisen. We must, 
therefore, seriously consider economic 
price controls in steel products to pre- 
vent inflationary disaster. We trust that 
the leader of the 11 big steel companies, 
the United States Steel Corp., and those 
steel producers who followed quickly the 
price boost parade will reconsider their 
ill-advised action and demonstrate their 
responsibility to the American people 
as well as to their stockholders and re- 
seind their action. 


Bank Withholding Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Star of April 10, 1962: 
THE BAaNK-WITHHOLDING PROPOsAL—INJUS- 

TICE To CITIZENS OWING SMALL Tax SEEN 

IN 20-PERCENT PLAN ON DIVIDENDS 

(By David Lawrence) 


If Uncle Sam orders a bank to take away 
from a depositor money that belongs to him 
and isn’t owed to the Government as income 
tax, can this become an illegal act for which 
public officials could be required to stand 
trial? The question arises as a result of the 
plight of many citizens of small income who 
are being told that, under a bill which has 
Just passed the House of Representatives and 
is before the Senate, the Government can 
order a bank or company to withhold a cer- 
tain percentage of interest or dividends al- 
though there may not be an equivalent 
amount due in taxes. The effect of this 
action is described in a letter received from a 
woman in Atlanta, Ga., which reads as 
follows: 
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“I wish to call your attention to one harm- 
ful feature of the proposed withholding of 
20 percent on stock dividends, and which I 
have not seen mentioned in the news—that 
is, the effect it has on the man who owes 
just a small tax. It seems that if a man 
owes no tax, he may file an exemption cer- 
tificate. But there is no relief for the man 
who owes just a small tax. My family is in 
the latter group. 

“Our taxable income is approximately 
$4,200 a year, all of it derived from divi- 
dends on stocks. My husband and I are past 
65 years of age and therefore have double 
exemptions of $1,200 each—a total of $2,400. 
We also have a retirement exemption, a 4- 
percent credit on dividends, as weil as other 
deductible items. Our taxes amount to 
something like $50 a year, or less. Yet the 
administration proposes to withhold from 
our modest income the sum of $840. 

“What moral or legal right does it have to 
do such a thing? Except for the taxes we 
owe, that money is ours. It does not belong 
to the Government, nor to anyone else. If 
the Government withholds from us money we 
do not owe, that is confiscation, Promise of 
a refund does not alter this fact.” 

It is possible that many citizens will begin 
depositing their money in foreign banks or 
investing in securities in Canada and other 
countries which are not bound by American 
law to deduct interest or dividend payments, 
It's all very well to say refunds wiil be made 
by the Federal Government here, but red- 
tape could consume months of time, espe- 
cially as it means singling out hundreds of 
thousands of income tax returns and giving 
them a special audit before paying the re- 
funds. Also, doesn’t the Government really 
owe the taxpayer interest for the period it 
deprives him of a chance to earn interest on 
his own money? 

It is possible, too, that the administration 
may find itself in a legal tangle it has never 
faced before: an attempt by corporations 
and other institutions to obtain from the 
U.S. Treasury full payment of all expenses 
incurred in withholding interest and divi- 
dend payments; For this involves keeping 
additional records, notifying the Government 
of the exact amount for which each tax- 
payer is to be credited, and also providing 
the taxpayer with information as to what 
has been done with each quarter’s payment 
of interest to him. All this will mean an 
enormous expense for American business and 
financial institution. 

It does not help much to say that a tax 
deduction is permissible as a business ex- 
pense for such companies. For this would 
take care of only $52 out of every $100 ex- 
pended. Since the corporate tax rate is 52 
percent, how will a company or financial 
institution get back the other $48 of the 
expenses which it has incurred solely for the 
benefit of the U.S. Government? 

It will be argued that the withholding of 
taxes on salaries and wages has already be- 
come accepted and that the expenses of this 
are borne in part by the companies and in 
part by the Treasury through the corporate 
tax deduction process. But while there is 
some merit in this because of the relation- 
ship of employer and employee—with the 
worker setting his own withholding rate on 
the basis of estimated tax liability—this 
does not apply in the case of a bank, which 
performs an investment service for the 
depositor. Likewise, the stockholder who 
receives dividends is not an employee but 
an investor, and the company pays the divi- 
dend for the use of the money. 

Members of Congress are beginning to be- 
come aware of the headaches that face them 
in the coming elections if they vote in favor 
of the new bill. Already the mail to Sen- 
ators, who now have the bill before them, is 
of an unprecedented size. Citizens are be- 
wildered. Persons of small income are dis- 
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turbed that they should be deprived even 
for a single month of the use of their own 
money, to which it later may turn out that 
the Government wasn't entitled at all. 


Joseph C. Coles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article about a distinguished 
citizen of our city of Detroit and State 
of Michigan, Mr. Joseph C. Coles. 

Joe Coles is a Democrat of outstanding 
background and devotion, but he is more 
than this a contributor to all good causes 
in the city of Detroit and State of Michi- 
gan. He is a real humanitarian and is 
active in many worthwhile charitable 
and philanthropic activities. The arti- 
cle appeared in the Michigan Chronicle 
of Saturday, March 31, 1962: 

JOSEPH C. COLES, PAINE COLLEGE ALUMNUS, 
CALLED “Mr, DEMOCRAT” 
(By Ofield Dukes) 

Many people consider Joseph C. Coles as a 
political sage—a man who's well versed in 
the science of politics. In his community, 
he’s aptly referred to as Mr. Democrat.” 
Some of the newcomers to the local political 
scene probably don't know Joe Coles—-may- 
be they've heard something about him—but 
the elders of both parties remember Joe 
well, 

They know he has been a powerful influ- 
ence in shaping the political climate of the 
Negro community and the role he has played 
in city and State politics for the past 32 

ears. 
4 Successful Negro candidates know the big 
part Coles played in their election cam- 


gns. 

Joe’s life has been spiced with excitement, 
not only in the realm of politics. He says 
the most exciting moment of his life was 
covering the famous Sweet murder case, 
taken to court by the NAACP, and handled 
by one of the most brilliant lawyers of mod- 
ern times—Clarence Darrow. 

“I was a reporter for the Chicago World at 
that time,” Coles said, “and I will always 
remember Darrow's 7-hour summary to the 
jury. It brought tears to the eyes of prac- 
tically everyone in the courtroom. When 
the jury found Dr. Sweet innocent, Negroes 
all over Detroit shouted and danced in the 
streets, as they did when Joe Louis won a 
fight.” 

Coles was the first of his race to promote 
big-time Negro baseball, Satch Paige, Roy 
Campanella, Hank Aaron at Briggs Stadium. 

He also was union organizer at the Ford 
Motor Co. in the forties * * but politics 
was his life, and still is. 

At 59, Joe has no thoughts of retiring from 
the political battlefield or from his job as 
a staff member of the Detroit Commission on 
Community Relations, where he's been for 
the past 16 years. 

The political atmosphere has changed 
quite a bit from what it was when Coles 
came to Detroit in 1919. He had attended 
Paine College in Augusta, Ga., and the How- 
ard Law School in Washington, D.C., for a 
year before coming to the Motor City for 
employment. 
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He brought with him what document—a 
letter of introduction from the Negro he 
considered an important politician of that 
day, Henry Lincoln Johnson, who was the 
first Negro Republican committeeman, to 
Michigan GOP leader, Charles Beecher War- 
ren. 

This was Coles’ passport into the unpre- 
dictable world of politics. 

Remember he, When I met Warren, he, in 
turn, gave me a letter of introduction to 
Detroit Mayor John W. Smith. It was only 
a matter of a few days before I was working 
in his campaign for reelection.” 

Coles was a proud politician in those days. 

“All Negroes were Republicans,” he ex- 
plained. “Why, the Republicans could count 
the Negro’s vote before it was cast. I didn’t 
think this one-party system was good for 
the race. So, I took it upon myself to do 
something about it. 

“I talked to Democratic leaders about seek- 
ing the Negro vote. And then I got together 
with a few persons from the community: 
Pete Casey, Harold Bledsoe, and Joseph 
Craigen, and we organized a Negro Demo- 
cratic club.” 

During the 1928 election, Coles, as a 
“turncoat Democrat,” was chased out of 
meetings, even at churches; he was threat- 
ened; his office windows broken, and his 
Democratic banner was ripped to shreds. 

“It was pretty rough to be a Negro Demo- 
crat during those days,” he said with a grin. 
“Those, as you know were pre-Roosevelt 
days when most Negroes were hostile toward 
the Democratic Party because they were 
angry at southern Democrats.” 

The Negro vote paid off for Michigan 
Democrats in 1932. They were able to elect 
William Comstock as Governor. As a result, 
Harold Bledsoe became Michigan's first Negro 
assistant attorney general. 

Coles said the Negro Democratic Club be- 
came stronger, as more Negroes joined the 
organization, particularly CHARLES C. Dicas, 
Sr. 

“Our biggest victory came in 1936," Coles 
said, “when Diggs was elected State senator 
and the Democratic Party took control of 
both the House and the Senate.” 

Coles was a key-man in the election of 
Prentiss Brown to the U.S. Senate. Coles had 
Brown to recommend the appointment of 
the first Negro deputy U.S. marshall, When 
Brown was defeated in 1942, he became OPA 
Administrator, and his right-hand man, Joe 
Coles, went to Washington with him, as a 
Federal race relations adviser. 

Coles managed Edward Jeffries’ mayoral 
campaign in the Negro community in 1939, 
and during Jeffries’ 8 years as Mayor of 
Detroit Joe was his chief adviser on Negro 
affairs. 

Away from his job as a race relations 
“problem solver” and political scholar, Coles 
is a “fine husband,” so says his wife, Ruth, a 
Detroit school teacher; he has a passionate 
love for jazz and a strong interest in Thomas 
Jefferson, literature, particularly books about 
Abraham Lincoln and Clarence Darrow. He 
has a collection of books on each of the three 
outstanding Americans. 

When he travels, Coles takes either his 
small stereo-record player or a larger model, 
depending on the length of his trip. He 
doesn't leave the city without his music box 
and a portfolio of Jazz albums, His collection 
is extensive, 

Coles finds great satisfaction in his com- 
munity activities, which include being presi- 
dent of the Paine College Alumni club of 
Detroit; board member at Parkside Hospital 
and Detroit Council for Political Education: 
a member and founder of the National Asso- 
ciation of Intergroup Relations Officials; and 
active worker in the annual campaigns of the 
United Negro College Fund and the NAACP 
Freedom Fund Dinner. He also is a member 
of Carter Metropolitan CME church, Boy 
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Scouts, and the Booker T. Washington Busi- 
ness Association. 

He has done a Jot to help Detroit mature. 
The city should be proud of Joe Coles. 


“Every Citizen Holds Office,” From a 
Speech by President John F. Kennedy 
While a U.S. Senator in 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present to the attention 
of your own distinguished self, and all 
the other Members of this great legisla- 
tive body, portions of a speech delivered 
by President Kennedy when he was a 
Member of the U.S. Senate in 1957. 

In answer to my inquiry to the Presi- 
dent of the United States I have received 
back his express permission dated 
April 9, 1962, to have this inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The speech was 
printed, by permission, in the NEA Jour- 
nal October 1961: 

Every Crrizen Hops OFFICE 
(By John F. Kennedy) 

(Norr— This article has been adapted by 
special permission of the President from a 
speech he delivered, while a U.S. Senator in 
1957, before a convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City.) 

It is disheartening to me and I think 
alarming for our Republic to realize how 
poorly the political profession is regarded 
in America. Mothers may still want their 
favorite sons to grow up to be President, but 
according to a famous Gallup poll of some 
years ago, they do not want them to become 
politicians in the process, 

Unfortunately, this disdain for the politi- 
eal profession is shared by the educational 


profession. Educators find it difficult, I be- 


lieve, to accept the differences between the 
laboratory and the legislature. In the for- 
mer, the goal is truth, pure and simple, with- 
out regard to changing currents of public 
opinion; in the latter, compromises and ma- 
jorities and procedural customs and rights 
affect the ultimate decision as to what is 
right or good, or more acurately, what is 
possible, 

And even when they realize the difference, 
many educators and other intellectuals con- 
sider their chief function to be that of the 
critic—and politicians are sensitive to critics 
(possibily because we have so many of them). 

Disdain for the political profession in our 
schools and communities did not matter 
quite as much in the days when active par- 
ticipation in the political affairs of the Na- 
tion was limited to a select few. 

But today, the implications of national pol- 
icy necessarily make politicians of all of us. 
Today, every citizen, regardless of his interest 
in politics, “holds office”; every one of us is in 
u position of responsibility; and, in the final 
analysis, the kind of government we get de- 
pends upon how we fulfill those responsibili- 
tles. We, the people, are the boss, and we 
will get the kind of political leadership, be 
it good or bad, that we demand and deserve. 

Thus, the American political education 
with which I am concerned is that of each 
and every American citizen. His opinions, 
his votes, and his efforts define the limits 
of our policy, provide its guideposts, and au- 
thorize its implementation. 
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In Lincoln's words, that man on the street, 
the average citizen, the educated voter, 
“makes statutes possible or impossible to 
execute.” His attitude toward taxation and 
selective service, foreign aid and alliances, 
the United Nations, imports, immigration, 
even his attitude toward members of minority 
groups in his own country—all of these have 
an impact upon foreign policy far beyond his 
knowledge. Without his indispensable sup- 
port and loyalty, no American foreign policy 
in times such as these can possible succeed. 

There are, of course, dangers in this in- 
creased participation of the public in the 
policymaking process, Public opinion in a 
democracy has on many occasions, in this 
Nation and others, been too slow, too selfish, 
too shortsighted, too provincial. too rigid, or 
too impractical. But in these times, in facing 
these issues which deeply touch the lives and 
fortunes of every citizen, in making these 
hard decisions which require overwhelming 
public support, we as a nation cannot—we 
dare not—exclude the people or ignore their 
opinions, whether right or wrong. Instead, 
in the words of Thomas Jefferson: If we 
think them not enlightened enough to exer- 
cise their control with a wholesome discre- 
tion, the remedy is not to take it from them 


but to inform their discretion (by educa- 
tion).” 
“To inform their discretion: (by educa- > 


tion)"—-that is the task of every teacher in 
every city and village in America: to educate 
all, or nearly all, Americans to serve as poli- 
ticlans in making public policy. But what 
kind of education is necessary to prepare 
young Americans for a more active and en- 
lightened role in the political affairs of their 
Nation? Permit me to offer a few suggestions. 

First, I would emphasize that we need 
not an overconcentration upon civic and 
political affairs, but the development of a 
broad range of talents. We do not need men 
like Lord John Russell, of whom Queen Vic- 
toria once said that he would be a better 
man if he knew a third subject—but he was 
interested in nothing but the Constitution of 
1688 and himself. 

We need instead men with the education of 
Thomas Jefferson, described by a contempo- 
rary as “a gentleman of 32, who could cal- 
culate an eclipse, survey an estate, tie an 
artery, plan an edifice, try a cause, break a 
horse, dance a minuet, and play the violin.” 

We need men like Daniel Webster, who 
could throw thunderbolts at Hayne on the 
Senate floor and then stroll a few steps down 
the corridor and dominate the Supreme 
Court as the foremost lawyer of his time; 
men like John Quincy Adams, who, after 
being summarily dismissed from the Senate 
for a notable display of independence, could 
become Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory at Harvard and then become a great 
Secretary of State. 

Second, I would emphasize that we need 
scholarship fitted for practical action, for 
something more than merely discussing po- 
litical issues and deploring their solutions 
with learned phrases. We need intellectual 
achievements fitted for more than the 
delights of abstract discourse. 

It is not enough that our schools merely 
be great centers of learning, without con- 
cerning themselves with the uses to which 
that learning is put in the years that follow 
graduation. Indeed, care must be taken to 
see that it is not left behind upon gradua- 
tion. 

Third, I would emphasize the importance, 
in teaching students about public affairs, of 
avoiding the confusion of political idealism 
with political fantasy or rigidity. We need 
idealism in our public life—we need young 
men and women who will stand for the right 
regardless of their personal ambitions or 
welfare. 

But let us not permit them to carry that 
idealism to the point of fantasy—to the 
point where any compromise or concession 
is regarded as immoral. For politics and leg- 
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islation are not matters for inflexible princi- 
ples or unattainable ideals. Rather, the 
democratic way of life and the Federal sys- 
tem of government require compromise be- 
tween the desires of each individual and 
group and those around them. 

Fourth, I would emphasize the impor- 
tance, in teaching students about public 
affairs, of avoiding the confusion of national 
patriotism with national mythology. In- 
stillation of a sense of patriotism, of national 
pride, of awareness and gratitude for the 
liberties and opportunities that are ours as 
Americans—these are precepts which, cf 
course, It is hoped every student shall grasp. 

But at the same time let us recognizk the 
necessity of clearing away these false axioms 
and myths which, however comforting to our 
sense of security or appealing to our sense of 
patriotism, impair a realistic view of our 
Nation's role in the world. I refer to those 
myths, among others, that are based upon 
the untouchability of national sovereignty; 
the existence of inherently good, bad, or 
backward nations; or the emphasis of gov- 
ernmental economy over national security, 

Many Americans persist in the myth that 
a democratic way of life, inasmuch as it is 
the best way, will inevitably be the victor in 
any struggle with an alien power; that the 
United States can never lose a war. Many 
still hold to the belief that our allies owe 
homage and gratitude to the United States 
and to all of its views at all times. 

There are those who oppose assistance to 
or cooperation with our allies, those who 
reject bargaining or diplomatic pressure as a 
method of dealing with international dis- 
putes. Education for citizenship, for in- 
creased participation In American political 
life, must dispel these myths. 

Fifth and finally, I would emphasize that 
this Kind of education requires quality as 
well as quantity. I realize that education 
cannot fulfill its responsibilities when nearly 
a million boys and girls are deprived by the 
classroom shortage of full-time schooling, 
when millions more are held back in un- 
wieldy classes of 40 or more, and when the 
Nation is short 185,000 qualified teachers. 

But more and better-classrooms are not 
enough, Even an increase in the number of 
teachers is not enough. Better trained, bet- 
ter paid teachers, using better techniques 
and textbooks, are necessary if we are to 
improve still further the education of our 
3 for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, 

Of one thing we can be sure—the graduates 
of our schools and of our universities will be 
expected to play an increasingly important 
role in American political affairs. The 
effort and expenditure by which society has 
made their education possible have not been 
undertaken merely to give them an economic 
advantage in the life struggle. They are 
NN to offer leadership and guidance 
‘or all. 

Don't teach my boy poetry,” an English 
mother once wrote the provost of Harrow. 
“Don't teach my boy poetry; he is going to 
stand for Parliament.“ Well, perhaps she 
was right—but if more politicians knew 
poetry, and more poets knew politics, I am 
convinced the world would be a little better 
place in which to live. 


Fine Work of X-15 Crews and Research 
and Ground Support Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REQ- 
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orp, I include the following news release: 
ARMSTRONG To FLY X-15 WITH ADAPTIVE 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


Epwarps, CaLIr.—NASA Research Pilot 
Neil A. Armstrong is scheduled for another 
flight within the next few days in the X-15 
No. 3 equipped with the self-adaptive flight 
control system. Purpose of the flight is to 
continue evaluation of the control system 
which senses motions of the aircraft and 
automatically adapts to flight conditions. 

This will be Armstrong’s fourth flight in 
X-15-3 and the third this year. The flight 
will include a series of planned maneuvers 
to a maximum altitude of about 200,000 feet 
and a top speed of more than 3,650 miles per 
hour (Mach 5). Launch will be made from 
an Air Force B-52 carrier at 45,000 feet over 
upper Panamint Lake Nev., and the land- 
ing on Rogers Dry Lake at Edwards Air Force 
Base. 


Congratulations to Neil Armstrong 
and our best wishes go with you. 


Ribaut Celebration at Beaufort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, during the week of March 25, 
at Beaufort, S.C., a weeklong quadri- 
centennial celebration of the landing of 
Jean Ribaut and his French Huguenots 
on the shores of my beloved State was 
conducted in splendid pageantry. 

This event was a gala affair commemo- 
rating the first Protestant attempt at 
colonization of America. 

The Honorable Edouard Morot-Sir, Le 
Conseiller Culturel, extended France's 
warmest regards. Under leave to extend 
my remarks to the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, I hereby insert his remarks for the 
information of the Congress: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, as an official representative 
of France, I have not come to these rich and 
beautiful lands to claim them in the name 
of the President of our Republic, successor 
of the kings of France, but to celebrate with 
you a common heritage. 

I am deeply touched and honored to be a 
participant in the opening ceremonies of this 
“prologue to freedom,” and to receive a 
Freedom Award on behalf of the French peo- 
ple and especially of the city of Dieppe. The 
French Ambassador to the United States has 
asked me to tell you how much he regrets not 
being able to attend the quadricentennial 
celebration of the landing of Jean Ribaut. 
He has also asked me to express to the State 
and to the people of South Carolina his 
sincere appreciation and cordial gratitude. 

You can be sure that the French people 
fully understand the great significance of 
this ceremony; that is, an expression of the 
true spirit of your country, an act of con- 
fidence in the highest values of human dig- 
nity and freedom, and a symbol of the tradi- 
tional and more than ever active friendship 
between France and the United States of 
America. At this very time, when under the 
firm and inspired leadership of President de 
Gaulle, my country is at an important turn 
of her history, we are deeply moved by your 
noble gesture of solidarity. 

History can give us lessons for our present 
and our future if and when we know how 
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to take them. Today, after 400 years, we 
celebrate the memory of a man of courage 
and vision, Capt. Jean Ribaud and his com- 
panions. Ribaud belonged to a province 
of France famous for her adventurous spirit. 
Maybe Ribaud and his soldiers were descend- 
ents of those tough fighters who followed 
William the Conqueror to Great Britain. 
Ribaud was born in Dieppe, a town renowned 
for her sallors—elther pirates or loyal ser- 
vants of the Kings of France. And here I 
would like to add this personal remark: I 
am all the more pleased to be associated 
with you in this celebration since as far 
back as I may go in the past, my family has 
lived in the Dieppe country. I spent my 
youth in Dieppe, studying at its college, 
playing on its beaches and piers, hearing 
ships whistle and, at night, the sad fog- 
horns, dreaming of distant lands and mary- 
elous discoveries. 

Were Captain Ribaud's dreams very dif- 
ferent? I wonder, I do not intend to suggest 
that at the present time, we, Frenchmen, 
come to your country carried away by the 
extraordinary audacity and imagination of 
Jean Ribaud. But at least it is with a simi- 
lar enthusiasm and expectations, and the 
same French accent. 

Is it not exciting today to imagine those 
French Huguenots sailing up St. Johns River, 
St. Marys River, reaching Beaufort, meeting 
Indians for the first time, falling in love with 
this country, erecting a column to claim 
these promising lands in the name of the 
King of France, and calling this Port Royal? 

We know that Jean Ribaud did not suc- 
ceed in his project of establishing a perma- 
nent colony and we can play with this idea: 
What would have happened if these French 
sailors could have stayed and settled down? 
Anyhow, success or failure, in this case it 
does not matter much. In human actions, 
imagination, audacity, energy and generosity 
are great virtues that make it possible to 
start again and again; they lead the way to 
progress and freedom. In this respect Ribaud 
was only the first pioneer, a pioneer of free- 
dom. 

For giving us the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this extraordinary human adventure, 
I would like to express my sincere and warm 
congratulations to all those who have con- 
tributed to conceive and organize the com- 
memoration week. They deserve much 
credit. I wish them a big success. 

Mr, Mayor, may I say again that I will 
accept with joy and gratitude the Freedom 
Award to the French people. We, French- 
men as well as Americans, now as always, 
believe in freedom as the most valuable 
property on earth. This is why we are your 
faithful friends. 


Resolution on Public Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no single domestic issue before our coun- 
try today that is of more importance 
than the survival of the Federal-State 
form of government. Government 
spending and Government centralization 
are slowly but surely eroding the power 
of the States, while our highest officials 
are either unable or unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the inevitable result. For un- 
less the tide is soon turned, the Federal- 
State system which has served this 
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country so well will be replaced by a 
huge and impersonal Federal breaucracy, 
in which the individual will have no ef- 
fective voice whatever. 5 

The County Officers Association of the 
State of New York, during their 1962 
convention, outlined this problem very 
clearly in adopting a resolution on public 
welfare. I would like to associate myself 
with that resolution, and for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues in the House would 
like to insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point: 

RESOLUTION ON PUBLIC WELFARE 


Whereas the Federal law commonly known 
as the Social Security Act requires that the 
public assistance plans of a State meet with 
the approval of the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare as a condition for re- 
ceipt of Federal aid; and 

Whereas that requirement permits the 
Federal bureaucracy to assume full power to 
dictate, in the greatest detail, every phase 
of the operations of State and local public 
assistance administration; and 

Whereas Federal dictation of that detail 
has submerged State and local administra- 
tors in a sea of redtape; and 

Whereas Federal rules and regulations have 
removed the power of discretion from the 
hands of State and local administrators in 
the performance of their function; and 

Whereas the growing Federal domination 
ignores the basic right and responsibility 
of the State and its localities to decide how 
they will conduct their public business; and 

Whereas the New York State Board of 
Social Welfare has recommended amendment 
of the Social Security Act to restore a proper 
Federal-State-local relationship; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York has adopted a resolution memo- 
rializing Congress to enact such amend- 
ments: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the County Officers Associ- 
ation of the State of New York hereby com- 
mends the State board of social welfare for 
its recommendation to stop and reverse the 
trend of Federal domination; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the County Officers Associ- 
ation of the State of New York hereby en- 
dorse the action of the legislature of this 
State in adopting the appraised resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the County Officers Associ- 
ation of the State of New York hereby call 
upon every Member of C from New 
York State to join in sponsoring the Fed- 
eral legislation necessary to carry that rec- 
ommendation into effect and to work for its 
enactment; and be it further 


Resolved, that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the New York State Board of Social 
Welfare, the members of the New York State 
Legislature, and each Member of Congress 
from the State of New York. 


Strange Thinking by McNamara 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, worthy of 
review by those who must make the life- 
and-death decisions on our weapons and 
defense systems is a thoughtful editorial 
on the Nike-Zeus project which ap- 
peared recently in the Santa Monica 
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Evening Outlook and which I am pleased 
herewith to insert in the RECÒRD: 
ESTRANGE THINKING BY MCNAMARA 


As Newsweek pointed out in a recent fea- 
ture article, most Washington observers have 
been greatly impressed with the performance 
of Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
and rate him the best of President Kennedy's 
Cabinet appointments. But Newsweek con- 
ceded that his administration of the Nation's 
No. 2 job is occasionally marred by his fail- 
ure to heed the advice of military experts. 

We feel that Secretary McNamara gave a 
very unfortunate illustration of this in a 
radio-television: program Sunday in which 
he declared that “no amount of money can 
make possible an absolute defense of this 
country against the intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM).” For that reason, and “also 
because of serious weaknesses in the Nike- 
Zeus system,” Secretary McNamara said that 
defense officials could not at this time rec- 
ommend that the Nike-Zeus missile be put 
in production. While he added that “some 
Spectacular scientific breakthrough”: might 
change his mind, this was given as the only 
possible condition, and Defense Department 
authorities later emphasized that no such 
breakthrough is expected. 

It is strange to hear the Secretary of De- 
Tense rule out a weapon because it cannot 
Provide an absolute defense against the 
ICBM. In stipulating an absolute defense, 
Mr. McNamara is asking the impossible. 

Through the centuries military history 
shows that as man develops new weapons, 
there is a lag before the defense catches up. 
But sooner or later a defense always does 
evolve, which will discourage the attacker 
and be successful if it stops or diverts the 
brunt of the attack and thus affords time for 
counterattack. 

Secretary McNamara might learn of this 
military axiom if he listened to the Nation's 
top military experts. There has never been 
a perfect defense against any weapon, not 
even spears, and arrows launched. under 
Certain conditions; but defenses have been 
devised that have greatly reduced the 
chances of an attack succeeding except at 
Prohibitive cost. 

The Nike-Zeus missile has been completely 
Successful in at least seven test firings in 
the last year and has earned the “complete 
Confidence" of army officials in charge of 
the program, The tests included successful 
interceptions and simulated destruction of 
an electric target missile. Obviously much 
more development and testing are needed be- 
fore anyone can be sure that the Nike-Zeus 
Could destroy an ICBM equipped with a nu- 
Clear warhead and traveling at twice the 
Speed of sound. But one would think that 
Secretary McNamara would be anxious to 
see this development and testing proceed be- 
tore he ventured to say that “no amount of 
money can make possible an absolute de- 
tense of this country against the ICBM"—a 
verdict which is totally irrelevant. 

Granted that we cannot have a perfect de- 
fense, should we therefore have no defense 
at all? Should we give up the effort to de- 
termine what kind of defense we might have? 
Suppose the Nike-Zeus, when finally devel- 
Oped and fully tested, could score a better 

60 percent record of interceptions? 
Wouldn't our possession of such a defensive 
Weapon decrease an enemy's chance of over- 
Coming us by a surprise attack? Wouldn’t it 
be worthwhile insurance against a nuclear 
War? 

We hope these questions will be put to Sec- 
retary McNamara by Members of the Con- 
gress, and that the same questions will also 
be put to our leading military experts, It 
Should be up to Secretary McNamara to show 
that his present decision against Nike-Zeus 
development is not a major blunder and a 
Possible tragedy for the free world. 
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Live Music on Radio Versus Canned 
Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years one of the leaders in the popular 
music field, WNEW, New York, has al- 
ways been a pioneer in exploring new 
frontiers, and an innovator in broadcast 
techniques. In the field of music, 
WNEW can boast of a new achievement, 
involving live music programs on a reg- 
ular basis. This new dimension of live 
music has been added to WNEW’s estab- 
lished music stature, a stature that im- 
pelled Variety to write probably the best 
sound coming out of radio in America 
today.” 

Today, there is almost no live music 
on any radio station throughout the 
country. The American Federation of 
Musicians has long been aware of the 


“difficulties this situation poses to musi- 


cians everywhere, both in obtaining 
needed exposure and financial gain. 
About a year ago, WNEW initiated talks 
with Local 802 of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians in New York City, with 
an eye toward reviving live music as a 
part of its regular programing. Because 
live music today is so foreign to most 
of radio broadcasting, it took months 
of talking to evolve a workable plan. 

Briefly, the WNEW concept was a 
monthly series of programs featuring 
live musicians—bands, small groups, solo 
artists, big names and little names— 
known and unknown. The series would 
be specially showcased in prime time— 
using personality Big Wilson, a musi- 
cian himself—and heavily promoted. 
WNEW was looking for a way to reinter- 
est the radio audience in live music as a 
vital component of community life. 

The American Federation of Musi- 
cians heartily endorsed the idea, and it 
is only through its encouragement and 
cooperation that the project became vi- 
able. Since November 1961, WNEW has 
presented eight such spectacular pro- 
grams: 

Jonah Jones, November 17, 1961; Duke 
Ellington, December 8, 1961; Stan Rubin, 
December 31, 1961; Woody Herman, Jan- 
uary 15, 1962; Erroll Garner, February 1, 
1962; Dave Brubeck, February 19, 1962; 
Tony Bennett, March 7, 1962; and Mar- 
lowe Morris, March 29, 1962. 

Future programs include: Si Zentner, 
April 24, 1962; Brook Benton, May 1962; 
Dukes of Dixieland, June 1962; and 
Count Basie, July 1962. P 

Reaction to the series has been so fay- 
orable, from the public, the press, and 
the union, that WNEW is far exceeding 
its “minimums,” and is planning 20 such 
programs throughout the year, rather 
than the 12 promised. At the end of 
this first 12-month period, WNEW will 
have created 200 individual half-hours of 
employment. The income to the musi- 
cians will be approximately $10,000. 
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But of even more importance to the 
musicians and to the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians is the all-out support 
WNEW gives this project, via extensive 
on-the-air promotion, as well as through 
local newspaper and magazine space. 
The power of radio to sell is legendary, 
and here WNEW is selling“ the concept 
of live music, and WNEW is selling“ 
the names of these musicians. The an- 
nouncements about these special pro- 
grams are saturated on the air for days 
preceding each performance. 

I sincerely hope that other stations 
in other communities will do their ut- 
most to revive interest in the musician, 
one of the natural resources of the coun- 
try. What WNEW has learned, through 
trial and error, about the best way of 
producing and presenting these pro- 
grams, is readily available to all stations. 


Perilous Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a speech delivered 
by me to the Allied Construction Indus- 
tries in Cincinnati on March 28, 1962: 

It has given me considerable concern as 
to what I should say to you leaders of Cin- 
cinnati business and industry in what per- 
haps will be my last major speech in my own 
district before I leave the Congress after 10 
years of service. There is so much happen- 
ing these days that affects us all that I have 
changed my mind a half-dozen times as to 
what I should talk about tonight. 

Originally I decided to get off my chest 
some of my deep-seated convictions about 
the harm that will eventually come to this 
country as the result of the new, astronom- 
ical spending programs on which we have 
recently embarked. We continue to pile up 
deficits in spite of the fact that we must pay 
interest alone on our national debt $26 mil- 
lion a day, day in and day out, year in and 
year out. And this interest is increasing by 
the hour. 

I then thought that this appearance might 
give me an opportunity to point out how this 
administration was accelerating the trend 
toward Government's participation in and 
competition with private industry in this 
country. Just one glaring example of this 
is the sundry and subtle moves by Govern- 
ment-subsidized agencies such as TVA and 
REA to eventually take over and control the 
production of all electric power in the United 
States. 

Then again, as the ranking Republican on 
the Roads Subcommittee, I thought that 
your meeting here tonight might be a forum 
in which to expose the callous and blatant 
maneuver to pay off a political debt for 
what West Virginia did in a presidential pri- 
mary, by building in that State an unneeded 
superhighway at tremendous cost to the tax- 
payers and to the detriment of the road 
program. 

In fact, I actually started to write a speech 
which dealt with the plans of this adminis- 
tration to further strip the Congress, the 
States, and the local governments of their 
basic constitutional powers and prerogatives 
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and transfer them to the ever-growing, all- 
powerful, executive bureaucracy on the 
Potomac, 

If I had given that speech I intended to 
substantiate this charge by pointing out 
among other things the demand by the Presi- 
dent that he be granted the authority to 
raise and lower taxes and that he be given 
a free hand to negotiate trade agreements 
in which he could for all practical purposes 
eliminate industry-protecting tariffs. 

At this moment, in fact today, the Public 
Works Committee on which I serve is con- 
sidering the demand of the President that 
he be given a free hand in times of reces- 
sion to spend as he sees fit without further 
authorizations or appropriations by Con- 
gress $2,000 million on public works pro- 
grams in those sections of the country where 
unemployment is high. Just think what a 
President could do with this pork barrel 
money for the 6-month period before an 
election. 

Furthermore, experience has taught us 
that Government ee spending, 
resulting in more borrowing and 
deficits, has never helped get us out of a 
recession. 

We know that the only way to create Jobs 
is to allow industry to retain more money 
to invest in plant expansion, This is what 
creates jobs and sound employment. 

These powers which the President would 
arrogate unto himself are basic rights vested 
by the people in the House of Re ta- 
tives, which the President is asking that it 
surrender. 

Frankly, gentlemen, I got half-way 
through a speech dealing with these and 
other unconscionable grabs for power when 
I tossed all of these subjects into the waste- 
basket. It came to me, as it has many times 
before, that all of these problems of our 
day, serious and important as they are, fade 
into insignificance and are of little moment 
when compared to the real issue of our time, 
namely, our fight for survival with the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. 

America at the grassroots is at last becom- 
ing alive—is becoming aware that we are 
engaged in a life and death struggle with 
international communism, 

During the past year people all over this 
country have been getting together in for- 
ums, conferences, and seminars to learn 
more about the nature, strategy and objec- 
tives of the enemy we face in our time. 

They are heeding the warning issued just 
last week in New York by Lt. Gen. Arthur 
G. Trudeau, Chief of Army Research and 
Development. Trudeau said the defensive 
strength of this country was being under- 
mined by “appalling ignorance of Communist 

intentions and capabilities.” Trudeau con- 
tinued: We must not allow ourselves to 
be perverted by those who would try to lull 
us to sleep—who would try to make us lie 
down as the lamb with the wolf—and expect 
to wake up in the morning.” 

Heretofore, wars have been waged princi- 
pally by fighting forces on the battlefield 
and by the destruction of people and indus- 
trial centers. Today war has changed its 
form, In fact, at this moment we are 
engaged in a comparatively new type of 
conflict. In the past the women, the children 
and the elderly, were usually behind the 
lines. Today our fighting men, armed to 
the teeth, are poised and ready for a shooting 
war that most likely will never come, 

However, at this moment—in this present 
so-called cold war struggle for survival with 
the sinister and diabolical forces of inter- 
national communism—every man, woman, 
and child is in the frontline trenches. As 
the soldiers in this current conflict, we can- 
not hope to survive, much less, win, unless 
we know our enemy and the nature of the 
various weapons he is using against us— 
unless we then develop some weapons of our 
own and counterattack. 
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Of course, the Communists want us to 
continue to believe that the only threat is 
aggression from without. Therefore, diver- 
sionary tactics are used. They rattle swords 
in Berlin. Today, while they talk peace 
in Geneva, they even harass our planes in 
the Berlin air corridor. 

They agitate guerrilla attacks in Vietnam. 
Occasionally they hurl a few more shells at 
Matsu and Quemoy and. blast off atomic 
weapons in the arctic. As a result, we are 
then compelled to further weaken the finan- 
cial and economic stability of our country by 
spending additional billions for defense. We 
throw more men into the Armed Forces. At 
home we start to build fallout shelters. Iam 
not saying these steps are not necessary. 
We must do these things—we simply cannot 
afford to take a chance—because the Com- 
munists are engaged in total war. The threat 
is both from without and from within. 

The Communist Party in the United States 
is part and parcel of their international 
Communist movement which is waging this 
total war. The Communists within the 
United States and many of their apologists 
are ready, willing and able to perform their 
allotted tasks when the time is ripe, They, 
just like the Cuban Communist termites, 
will come out of the woodwork when the 
moment of takeover arrives. 

In the meantime many people, some in 
high places in this Government, fall into 
the Communist trap. They ignore and even 
pooh-pooh the threat from within. Actually 
it is within the free countries of the world 
that the Communists are at this moment at- 
tacking. We leave ourselves wide open and 
almost defenseless against the new weapons 
of modern warfare, principally infiltration 
and subversion. We completely ignore the 
findings of men like Edward Hunter, who 
is one of the world’s outstanding authorities 
on Communist psychological warfare. Hun- 
ter is a newspaperman, a journalist, a former 
officer in Office of Strategic Services, a man 
who for more than 30 years lived abroad in 
countries that have been under Communist 
pressure and attack. 

Hunter told the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities 4 years ago, that the Com- 
munists have abandoned the centuries-old 
concept of war. They believe that man 
killed by a bullet is useless—he can mine no 
coal; that a city destroyed is useless because 
its mills produce no cloth. 

Hunter testified that the Communists seek 
to take intact people and their possessions 
so they can be put to use, Other experts 
in this field have given the same warning. 

If we had only the opinion of these ex- 
perts, there might be some question about 
the validity of their conclusions, But the 
Bible warns, “by their acts ye shall know 
them.” Today the Communists dominate 
approximately one-third of the land mass of 
the earth and one-third of its people. How 
did they do it? Not so much by outward 
aggression but by indirect aggression and 
subversion. 

I ask the doubting Thomases to look at 
Cuba as the most recent and cogent example 
of the effective use of this new weapon of 
war. If the Soviets had attempted to take 
Cuba by direct military aggression on their 
part, they would have failed miserably be- 
cause we would have moved in with every- 
thing we had. Yet today, less than 100 miles 
from our shores, we have a country that has 
been taken into the Soviet orbit. Havana 
is as much Communist-dominated as are 
Peiping and Moscow. 

And, as Hunter said, the Cuban people and 
their possessions have not been destroyed by 
a shooting war. They have been taken in- 
tact from within and put to use by the con- 
spirators in the Kremlin. At this moment 
the Communists are driving for similar take- 
overs in Central and South America, using 
Cuba as a base for their operations. 
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Having been so successful in Cuba and 
other places throughout the world by the 
use of indirect aggression, by the use of 
subversion and infiltration, does anyone 
think that the Communists are so dumb 
that they will risk the almost total destruc- 
tion of their own cities by starting an all- 
out nuclear war? 

And 80, while we are spending—and, as I 
have said, we cannot do otherwise—$50,000 
million each year to protect us from military 
aggression which may never come, we have 
fallen for the Communist line and have done 
little or nothing to understand or combat 
the weapons being used against us at this 
very moment in the war in which we are 
now engaged, 

In fact, the FBI and investigating com- 
mittees of the Congress, the only agencies 
dealing with this internal threat, are con- 
tinually under attack. The Communists, 
and the leftwing crowd try to discredit 
Hoover, weaken the FBI, and our security 
laws, and abolish the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

It is unbelievable—but it is true—that 
over the years those persons and anti-Com- 
munist organizations which have tried to 
alert the American people to to these new 
weapons and to expose those within our 
shores who have aided the Communist cause 
of subversion, have been scurrilously and in 
some cases unmercifully attacked and pil- 
loried for their effotrs. 

Now it is only normal that such an attack 
should come from the Communist apparatus, 
our sworn enemy. The astonishing and 
often disheartening fact ls that some of the 
most unfair and vicious assaults upon the 
anti-Communist have come from the left- 
wing crowd in this country, from some people 
in high places in Government, from some 
leaders in the clergy, and in the field of 
education who should know better. 

I am going to tell you briefly about this 
sustained vendetta over the years simply so 
that if any of you decide to get into this 
fight you will know what to expect; so that 
you will understand why you will become 
the target of vilification and slander, 

As I said, we are in a war and, when you 
get in the frontline trenches, as the anti- 
Communists now are doing, you are bound 
to get hurt. There will of necessity be some 
casualties. This we expect from the enemy 
we are facing, But it is difficult, especially 
for the new anti-Communist recruit, to 
understand why he is constantly clobbered 
and attacked from the rear by the left-wing 
eggheads. To help those of you who may 
have recently come into the kitchen stand 
the heat, let me tell you about some of the 
pitched battles that have been waged with 
the Communists and their apologists in this 
country. 

Ten years ago I was a novice—a new re- 
cruit. Soon after my election to Congress 
in 1952, I accepted a place on the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

I had neither misgivings nor forebodings. 
Our boys had been dying under Communist 
fire in Korea. The mischief wrought by 
Soviet agents in this country and within our 
Government was no longer a matter of sur- 
mise. Enough of it had been exposed in de- 
tail to alarm the American people. To help 
dislodge these internal enemies seemed to 
me a task any patriotic American could un- 
dertake proudly, earnestly, and with a clear 
conscience. 

Alas for my innocence, what I failed to 
foresee was that the mere act of Joining this 
committee would make me a target for or- 
ganized slander, regardless of how I might 
conduct myself. I was not unfamiliar with 
the rugged give-and-take of political life 
but not until I joined the struggle against 
Red sedition had anyone impugned my 
patriotism, honesty, and decency. There- 
after I had to accustom myself to being 
called to my face, in print, and on the air, 
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a witchhunter, a character assassin, an in- 
quisitor, and a Fascist. Suddenly I had be- 
come an enemy of the Bill of Rights—a 
vigilante, 

One would be surprised at the people in 
high places who have joined in the drive 
to discredit and abolish the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. JIMMY ROOSEVELT 
has been the darling of the leftwing crowd 
ever since his early days, Using the im- 
munity of the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he delivered, in violation of the 
rules, the most vitriolic attack ever made 
against the committee or its members. No 
Communist ever made a more scurrilous, 
viclous, and untrue attack. You would be 
shocked to know who wrote that speech. 
Do you know what Roosrvert did with that 
speech? 

He personally sent thousands of copies of 
it to Ralph Izard, one of the chief agitators 
of the San Francisco riots against the com- 
mittee. Izard is a top Communist agent. 
Those of you who viewed the film of the 
San Francisco riots saw him with the five 
other Communists leading the demonstra- 
tion in the hearing room. ard had Roosx- 
VELT’s speeches distributed to students and 
others at the scene of the rioting. Excerpts 
from ROosEvELT’s speech appeared on the 
banners of those picketing the hearing. 

The great Senator from South Carolina, 
the Honorable Strom TRHURMOND, put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial which 
said in effect that Roosxvxiir helped create 
the climate for the San Francisco riots, 

Now, if anyone thinks that the drive 
against anti-Communist organizations in 
this country has died down, he is sadly 
mistaken, Just a few months ago the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Internal Security 
issued a report entitled, The New Drive 
Against the Anti-Communist Program.” 

It started in December 1960. The 81 Com- 
munist Parties of the world met in Moscow. 
At that meeting it was decided that, if the 
Communist drive was to continue to go for- 
ward on schedule, the anti-Communist or- 
ganizations and programs, particularly in the 
United States, had to be discredited and de- 
stroyed. 

Believe it or not, within a few weeks after 
the Moscow meeting the attack began in the 


Communist Dally Worker. The attack was 


Tepeated and stepped up in the leftwing 
newspapers and magazines in this country. 

Grassroots, anti-Communist seminars and 
organizations were held up to scorn and 
ridicule. As an example, Dr. Fred Schwarz 
Christian Crusade, which had been in exist- 
ence for more than 5 years, doing an excel- 
lent job of alerting people to the Communist 
menace, had been practically unnoticed by 
the leftwing crowd. All of a sudden, almost 
simultaneously, from all sections of the 
country, Dr. Schwarz and his organization 
Were denounced and ridiculed. 

This treatment was given to anti-Com- 
munist organization after organization. 
Volumes of material spewed forth from every 
quarter. “The Un-Americans” by Frank 
Donner suddenly appeared on the shelves of 
bookstands throughout the Nation. Left- 
wing writers like Gore Vidal, who did a smenr 
Job on Barry Gotpwater, and who more re- 
cently was a White House party guest, wrote 
Blowing book reviews on “The Un-Ameri- 
Cans.” 

Vidal and his claque were overjoyed to re- 
Peat the book's slanderous and libelous 
charges against the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities and its members. Vidal, in 
particular, in order to add prestige and sal- 
ability to the book, paid glowing tributes to 
its author, Frank Donner. He called Donner 
& “brilliant, constitutional lawyer.” 

Vidal and his ilk deliberately concealed 
from the public the fact that Frank Donner 
had been an identified Communist; that he 
had a long record of service to Communist 
Causes; that, as a trusted Government em- 
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ployee in the early days of the National 
Labor Relations Board, he participated with 
other Communists who were employees of 
that agency in Communist cell meetings 
where the policies of the NLRB were dis- 
cussed in the light of Communist Party di- 
rectives. Perhaps here is the answer to some 
of those unbelievable decisions in the early 
days of the NLRB. 

-In 1958 Eisenhower and the National Secu- 
rity Council, after long and careful delibera- 
tion, decided that, while our men in the 
Armed Forces were trained and familiar with 
military weapons, they, like the general pub- 
lic, were unaware of the new, sinister and 
diabolical weapons of modern psychological 
warfare; that they knew little of the tech- 
niques, strategy, and objectives of interna- 
tional communism ’s indirect aggression. 

The military was, therefore, directed to 
acquaint its men and the American people, 
through anti-Communist seminars, with the 
various facets of this new, dangerous, and 
effective weapon which was being used so 
successfully against us. In these seminars 
all of the ugly and heinous tactics and ob- 
jectives of the amoral, atheistic Communist 
apparatus were exposed to the cold light of 
common day, Almost simultaneously, with 
the smearing of the anti-Communist move- 
ment in the United States, an all-out attack 
was begun against the military seminars and 
the generals who conducted them. 

Eventually military installations were or- 
dered by the Pentagon to stop these seml- 
nars; to stop showing the film of the 
Communist-inspired San Francisco riot. As 
Senator Strom THURMOND said, “a namby- 
pamby, gutless film” produced by Ed Murrow 
was substituted. 

As we all know, speeches by our military 
leaders dealing with the Communist con- 
spiracy were decimated until those speeches 
became namby-pamby, gutless dissertations 
on the Communist society. The generals 
are now being compelled to fight the current 
cold war with both arms tied behind them, 
just as MacArthur, Van Fleet, and others 
were compelled to fight the Chinese Com- 
munists in the Korean war, 

The muzzling of the military demonstrates 
that the new and current drive against the 
anti-Communist program was successful. 
Furthermore, this muzzling of the military 
fits in perfectly with the plan of the Steven- 
sons, the Bowles, the Schlesingers, the Gal- 
braiths, and the rest of the Americans for 
Democratic Action crowd, to help create a 
favorable climate or atmosphere in which 
they foolishly believe they can negotiate a 
settlement of the cold war tensions with the 
butchers of the Kremlin. 

Now in order to create and maintain this 
favorable climate or atmosphere, the gen- 
erals were ordered to delete from their 
speeches unfavorable references to the Com- 
munist brass, their policies and programs. 
The generals were denied the right to tell 
their men and the American people about 


stopped and the film “Operation Abolition” 
banned. 

The charge that the generals were en- 
gaging in political activities; that they were 
backing certain candidates; that they were 
making statements directly contrary to basic 
American foreign policy, was a smokescreen, 
a subterfuge, an excuse for the muzzling. 

I wish I had time in this speech to read 
you statements that have been stricken from 
speeches by the censors in the State Depart- 
ment. 

I will give you just a few examples of 
those eliminated from the speeches of men 
like Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, the Army's 
Chief of Research and Development. Here's 
one: 
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“I, for one, do not belleve that the Soviets 
have relented in the slightest in their de- 
termination to dominate the world and to 
destroy our way of life. At the present 
time, the Soviet Union presumably wants to 
relax tensions, but only those they them- 
selves created, such as Berlin. Remember 
this: If Russia relaxes, it will only be in her 
own interest. She will tighten the tensions, 
when it is again to her interest. Such is 
the nature of communism. We must not 
be lulled into a false sense of security, no 
matter what the tactic.” 

What General Trudeau said is the truth. 
What's wrong with it? Why delete it if it 
wasn't for the reasons I have stated. From 
another speech the following was removed. 

“The Soviet threat is as great as ever. 
Nothing has happened to indicate that the 
goals of international communism have 


“Let's take a moment to look around. Has 
the clenched fist been relaxed? Five years 
after the armistice was signed in Korea, our 
troops still man their battle positions. 
Quemoy and Matsu remain under siege. 
The most flagrant infiltration plagues South 
Vietnam. Whose troops are committing 
recognized aggression in Laos? What is be- 
hind the takeover in Tibet and the incur- 
sions into Indian territory? Who foments 
unrest in the Middle East? Why is not the 
threat to free Berlin lifted? The answers 
to these questions point squarely at the 
Communist bloc. Surely we want peace, but 
at the same time, until the fist is unfolded, 
we must remain prepared for the worst.” 

I ask you, why should such statements of 
a general who. knows the facts be censored, 
unless it is part of the plan not to irritate 
Mr. Khrushchey and create this favorable 
climate in which they foolishly hope to ne- 
gotiate a settlement of the cold war? 

Let's take a look at one or two other dele- 
tions which are typical of the hundreds that 
have been stricken. Here's one from a pro- 
posed speech by General Trudeau to the 
Royal Canadian Military Institute. 

“Beyond a shadow of a doubt, your coun- 
try and mine are the prime targets of the 
worldwide, allout offensive of world commu- 
nism. 

“Since the days of their bloody, Red rev- 
olution, the Soviets ceaselessly have in- 
creased their weapon capabilities against the 
day when, in Khrushchey’s words, they ‘will 
bury us.“ 

Let me ask you, why did they strike the 
following from a speech by Gen. Herbert B. 
Powell? Was it because it points out the 
threat from within? Was it because it points 
out the danger from the so-called American 
Communists? General Powell wanted to say 
but was prohibited from saying this: 

“The world Communist movement today is 
but a single conspiracy by a small organized 
minority against humanity as a whole. They 
plot to impose on all humanity a self- 
confessed dictatorship operating through in- 
dividual parties centrally controlled and co- 
ordinated under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of Soviet Russia.” 


Then, from Gen. T. C. Darcy's speech, this 


was taken out. 

“That is why we have been eager to be- 
lieve that Khrushchey’s smiling face and 
outstretched hands were indications of a 
new attitude on the part of the Soviets. We 
have wanted to believe that he was coming to 
us in friendship and to establish peaceful 
relationships.” 

The General then goes on in his speech to 
point out how we have been deceived by this 
approach of the Communists time and time 


Do you know what the censor's note said 
about this language that he ordered stricken? 
Here's what it said: Let's stay away from 
Khrushchey for the time being.” In other 
words, as I have said, the boys in the State 
Department didn’t want to make the butcher 
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of the Ukraine angry. They want to main- 
tain a favorable climate in which to nego- 
tiate. These censored statements and hun- 
dreds of others make no mention of politics 
whatsoever. General Walker, of course, did 
but, as I have said, they used a few of his 
remarks as an excuse for the whole muzzling 


program. 

Tt was because of the stopping of the 
anti-Communist seminars and this type of 
censoring that Senator Strom THuURMOND 
made his demand for an investigation of the 
muzzling of the military. Taourmonp would 
have never succeeded in getting his investi- 
gation had not the grassroots of America 
risen up and told the Senate in unmistak- 
able terms that it wanted such an inves- 
tigation. 

Let me tell you that the Thurmond inves- 
tigation is not wanted by some people in 
high places. Some are doing everything pos- 
sible to throw roadblocks in Senator THur- 
MoNnD’s path, and attempt to apply a liberal 
coat of whitewash over the whole matter. 

The success of congressional investigations 
depend largely upon the staff which does the 
actual work, THURMOND has complained, 
and rightly so, that he had no word in the 
selection of the chief counsel. 

Day in and day out this investigation 
avoids the real issue as I have discussed it 
here. No one contends that the military 
has a right to participate in political cam- 
paigns; to urge the support of certain can- 
didates and attack others. Nobody contends 
that the military has a right to lobby for 
legislation not wanted by the administration. 

These charges are being thrown up as a 


smokescreen to hide the type of censoring . 


I have pointed out and to cover up the 
reason for this soft attitude toward the 
top brass in the Kremlin and their current 
policies, 

There is another facet and perhaps the 
most important to this current nationwide 
attack of the so-called rightwing or ex- 
tremists. 

During the last 18 months the anti- 
Communists and conservative movement in 
this country started to grow by leaps and 
bounds, Not only its voice but its political 
power was being felt. The liberals, the left- 
wing crowd, the ADA’ers, the advocates of 
welfare-statism, big government, one- 
worldism and the soft on communism con- 
tingent became worried and concerned. It 
became necessary for them to turn back 
this tide of conservatism and anti- 
communism which was interfering with 
their drive toward the welfare state and 
the abortive attempts to negotiate by ap- 

ent and surrender a settlement of 
Soviet demands in the cold war. 

How did they attempt to do it? An old 
but effective technique was used. They 
started a campaign to discredit the conserva- 
tive and anti-Communist movement by 
smear and ridicule. I must admit a clever 
job was done. The leftwing which has al- 
ways condemned and pretended to abhor 
guilt by association used it effectively. In 
fact, they have played it to the hilt in the 
current campaign. They divided and threw 
fear into the conservatives and sound anti- 
Communists in the United States by 
ridicule—by tarring and feathering it with 
some of the foolish and asinine statements 
and activities of a few so-callec extremists 
and crackpots. The leftwing press joined in 
this guilt by association attack. 

Many staunch conservatives and sound 
anti-Communists couldn't stand the heat 
and for cover under the barrage of smear 
and invective from the left. Meanwhile, the 
Communists and their apologists sat by en- 
joying the show as others did their work. 
Conservatives and anti-Communists re- 
treated instead of counterattacking. They 
should have pointed out how some in the 
highest places in Government who were 
leading this attack had, over the years, re- 
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mained strangely silent about the extreme 
left. They should have shouted from the 
rooftops how these self-righteous liberals 
have coddied and slept in the same bed 
with the extreme left—how they even sup- 
Communist-front organizations and 
vilified those who sought to expose the 
machinations of the Communist apparatus 
operating within the United States. 

This guilt by association attack upon the 
conservatives and sound anti-Communists 
resulted from the fact that the conserva- 
tives were becoming more successful in con- 
vincing the American people that our de- 
struction from within can result from 
policies that we are following just as well as 
from active, hard-core Communists within 
the American community. 

One of the great men of our day, the dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senator from Vir- 
ginia, Harry F. BYRD, brought into focus 
this possibility during the recent debate in 
the Senate over raising the debt ceiling. 
Senator Brrp said: “Is it possible for us to 
destroy ourselves from within? Every Amer- 
ican should ask himself that question. 
Nothing could serve Khrushchev better. 
Survival of free nations, including our own, 
depend upon the financial soundness of this 
Government.” 

Senator Brno continued: “Nothing now be- 
fore the Congress or any other branch of 
Government is more important than pro- 
tection of the Nation's fiscal structure.” 

Senator Brno in that debate went on to 
point out the threat to this Nation by the 
spending programs of the liberals and left- 
wingers by saying: 

“We have been the policeman, the banker, 
and the Santa Claus for the free world more 
than 15 years. Recent figures showed U.S. 
foreign aid has totaled more than $100,000 
million and is continuing. 

“Meanwhile,” he said, we are faced with 
a menacing deficit in the balance of interna- 
tional payments between the United States 
and nations we have assisted. It has run as 
high as $4 billion a year. 

“This situation, in combination with do- 
mestic deficits which threaten or cause 
inflation, has resulted in a drain on our gold 
supply. We have lost 30 percent of our gold 
in relatively a few years. Mr. President,” 
the Senator said, “I emphasize: We have lost 
30 percent of our gold reserves. 

“Neither our form of Government nor our 
system of enterprise can survive insolvency. 
All of us know that we cannot continue 
much longer to spend and spend, and tax 
and tax, and borrow and borrow. 

“We are already laboring under a terrible 
tax burden. It is confiscatory in some areas. 
Deficits are continuing; and the debt is at 
a peak never reached even for 4 years of 
global shooting war. 

“In addition to $300 billion in direct debt, 
we have assumed contingent liabilities at 
home and abroad amounting to untold bil- 
lions more. Now we propose to underwrite 
the debts of the United Nations.” 

It was at this point in the debate that 
Harry Brno asked the question whether it 
was not possible for us to destroy ourselves 
from within. 

Daily, my congressional mail bristles with 
condemnation for refusing to vote for cer- 
tain spending measures. Just last week an 
irate constituent wrote: “SCHERER, why do 
you consistently vote against measures that 
have merit?“ The answer is simple. Be- 
cause we can't afford it. We're broke. Gen- 
tlemen, I did not go to Washington to be a 

y to the destruction of the fiscal sta- 
bility of the United States. 

But the attack on the rightwing and the 
anti-Communists continues, spearheaded by 
the very top echelons of this Government. 
Those of the so-called rightwing, which Ed- 
ward Murrow and Bobby Kennedy derisively 
call “mock patriots,” are pro-Americans vi- 
tally interested in the preservation of consti- 
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tutional Government, and opposed to the 
Communist ideology which would destroy us. 

They are opposed to those programs and 
policies which Senator Brno condemned and 
which they genuinely feel will weaken this 
Nation so that it will not be able to with- 
stand the aggression of international Com- 
munism either from without or from within. 

In the field of policy, reasonable men 
should be able to disagree vigorously without 
being called ‘mock patriots,” “lunatic 
fringe," and charged with being “tremen- 
dously harmful to the country.” 

In case Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Murrow 
don’t know what is making Americans angrier 
by the minute, I will close with telling 
just one of dozens of cases I could mention. 

The National Security Council is the top 
security agency in this country. It is com- 
posed of the Cabinet officers, etc., etc. 

Mr. ‘Attorney General, you are a member 
of that Council. You are not only the law 
enforcement. officer of the United States, but 
also a member of the Security Council. 
Will you tell me why this highest level stra- 
tegic planning agency employs Marcus 
Raskin? 

Marcus Raskin, in case you don't know it, 
was intimately associated with the prepara- 
tion of a just-published collection of foreign 
policy essays which not only follow the Com- 
munist line but go beyond it. 

The book, entitled “The Liberal Papers” is 
the result of a project involving 35, let us 
say, of the most liberal Democratic Members 
of Congress. Edited by Congressman JAMES 
ROosEvELT, it states that Marcus Raskin 
played “a leading role in the development of 
the project” which spawned the book. 

In case you haven't seen the book, here 
are a few of the foreign policy recommenda- 
tions advanced by the authors of The Lib- 
eral Papers” for the guidance and enlighten- 
ment of the American people. 

Recognition of Red China, sponsorship 
of Red Chinese membership in the United 
Nations, recognition of Red China's claim 
to Formosa and to the Pescadores, financial 
aid for Red China, demilitarization of the 
West German Republic, recognition of East 
Germany’s puppet regime, expulsion of West 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and France 
from NATO, shutdown of American missile 
bases in Europe, invitation to Russia to plug 
in on a bidirectional DEW line. 

Mr. Attorney General, the Communists in 
their wildest dreams never hoped for such 
concessions. But the choicest quote of all 
from this book reads; “As the cold war con- 
tinues, it becomes increasingly difficult for 
decent Americans, humane enough to pre- 
fer peace to an egocentric national honor, 
to be outspokenly and genuinely anti-Com- 
munist.” In plain English this means it's 
better to be Red than dead. 

The rightwing, Mr. Attorney General and 
Mr. President, want to know if this is the 
philosophy that has infiltrated the National 
Security Council even at staff level. 

How often do we have to be tricked and 
deceived before we are willing to recognize 
the true nature and objectives of world 
communism? 

Like Hitler, the Communists have given 
us a blueprint of their strategy and ob- 
jectives. They have said and they have 
written that there can no more be sincere 
diplomacy than there can be dry water. It 
is also written so that all who read may 
know that to accomplish Communist objec- 
tives any and every conceivable type of 
promise, treachery, deceit, espionage, sabo- 
tage, abduction, and murder is to be used. 

The Soviets in their drive for world domi- 
nation have entered into more than 1,000 
treaties, agreements, and nonaggression pacts 
with other countries of the world. They 
have flagrantly broken and violated all of 
these except a handful which it has suited 
their purpose to keep. 
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The spirit of Camp David which the world 
hailed has become the ghost of calumny, At 
Paris, Eisenhower and the United States were 
insulted, humiliated and villfled as never 
before. In Vienna, Kennedy was ignomin- 
iously spanked and given his orders. In 
the United Nations, Khrushchev threw his 
weight around like a bully and got away 
with it. The Kremlin's pipsqueak stooge, 
Fidel Castro, has kicked us around and 
humiliated us as never before in our long 
history. The so-called neutral nations at 
their Belgrade Conference, nations to whom 
we have poured out billions in ald to buy 
their friendship, licked Khrushchev’s boots 
and gave the United States an insulting cold 
shoulder. 

For 2 years at the disarmament and nu- 
clear test ban talks at Geneva, we negotiated 
like suckers while the Soviets never had any 
intention of arriving at agreements. They 
continued these fraudulent negotiations 
solely for the purpose of enabling them to 
obtain a nuclear advantage. At this mo- 
ment, we are engaged in further test ban 
talks. There will be no agreement unless 
the United States backs down on its demand 
for adequate inspection and controls so the 
Communists can't cheat. Read between the 
lines and see who in backing down. The 
current Geneva talks are only propaganda 
forums for the Soviets. They now, as in the 
past, have no intention of keeping an agree- 
ment even if one should be reached. 

I won't even talk about Berlin. 

Haven't we had enough? Haven't we 
learned that you cannot appease or nego- 
tiate with the Communists? Don't we know 
that the Soviets practice the salami type of 
aggression? They take slice after slice, but 
each one so thin that it is not worth fighting 
for and then all that is left is the string and, 
of course, who would fight for a string? 

I can hear the leftwing scream: ‘SCHERER 
is a warmonger.” No, but the only way to 
prevent war and to avoid eventual domina- 
tion by international communism is to call 
the Soviets’ bluff—to draw the line and say: 
“This far and no farther,” and mean it and 
by our actions and deeds let the Soviets 
know we mean it. They will not start an 
all-out nuclear war. They will not risk the 
almost total destruction of their cities when 
they have come so far in the short space of 
40 years by internal subversion or indirect 
Aggression, s 

If they had not learned the lesson of suc- 
cess by subversion or indirect aggression 
before, they certainly learned it in Cuba. 
As I have said, if the Soviets had sought 
to take Cuba by outward aggression, by force 
of arms, in the air, on land, or by sea, 
they would have failed miserably because we 
would have moved in with everything we 
had. Yet today Havana—90 miles from 
shore—is as Communist-dominated and con- 
trolled as are Moscow and Peiping. The So- 
viets did it without the loss of a man. They 
took Cuba intanct. They did not need to 
destroy physically the Cubans or their pos- 
Sessions. They have taken their people and 
their possessions and haye put them to 
use. 
Not many people longer deny that we are 
engaged in a life or death struggle for sur- 
vival with the international Communist ap- 
paratus, 

We cannot hope to prevail in this struggle 
unless all Americans in every feld of en- 
deavor are absolutely convinced beyond any 
Peradventure of a doubt that we are not en- 
Baged in a popularity contest with a com- 
peting economic system; that we are not 
faced merely with certain annoying adjust- 
ments which should be made so that we may 
Coexist with a different system of govern- 
ment; but that we are now in a death grip 
with an enemy the like of which for de- 
basement and inhumanity the world has 
never before experienced—an enemy we can 
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ignore, appease, negotiate with, only at the 
expense of our survival. 

This is the challenge of our day to all 
patriots of this Republic. We must accept 
this challenge. We shall either dedicate our- 
selves to it or, like the countries already be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, face slavery and even- 
tual destruction. 


Address of Vice Adm. Edward C. Holden, 
Jr., U.S. Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to your attention and to that of 
our colleagues the concluding remarks of 
Vice Adm. Edward C. Holden, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, retired, which he delivered at the 
28th Regional Safety and Fire Confer- 
ence held recently in Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ADDRESS or VICE ADM. EDWARD C. HOLDEN, JR., 

U.S. Navy, RETIRED 


In brief, most of their shortcomings lay 
within the basic managerial functions which 
all executives are expected to perform satis- 
factorily regardless of the special demands 
of their particular jobs. The most glaring 
deficiency related to lack of interest in safety 
matters with accumulated high accident cost 
factors. 

The management engineering firm sum- 
marized its recommendations to the board 
of directors, that it should adopt a policy 
analytical survey of the entire organization 
together with special emphasis on the de- 
velopment of advanced educational, training, 
research and development programs, includ- 
ing safety, periodically. 

Within the maritime industries, the acci- 
dent record shows that the fundamental 
problem confronting management is how 
to improve its safety record. Generally 
speaking, questions arise such as: Why are 
the frequency and severity curves so high? 
What can be done to lower the high “loss 
ratio“ re: cost of accidents? What are the 
deficiencies existing in the organization 
which militate against safety progress? 
What can be done to correct such deficien- 
cies? Who is supposed to evaluate and re- 
evaluate the accident prevention system, and 
how often? What analysis has been made 
as to the functioning of various officials, de- 
partments, and supervisory personnel in the 
overall safety effort? What is their recep- 
tiveness to “new ideas"? What educational, 
training research, and development programs 
are in effect? What real encouragement and 
support is given to the safety director? Is 
he “hog tied” by organizational ills? 

It is true that sincere efforts have been 
made through the years to answer these 
questions ut they still remain to plague 
the best efforts of all concerned. Skillful 


analytical surveys are needed tn order to pin 


point safety weakness factors, 

Everybody becomes tired and passive of 
hearing statistics quoted through the years 
that approximately 3 percent of all accidents 
are attributed to mechanical failure and the 
remaining 97 percent to human failure. It 
is as though everybody was frustrated in the 
endeavor to find a solution to the problem. 
However, the answer is not too difficult to 
comprehend. Comparatively speaking, mas- 
sive expenditures are made to prevent me- 
chanical failures whereas the expenditures 
to prevent human failures are almost infini- 
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tesimal. In the first instance, maintenance 
is called good operations. In the second in- 
stance, it is said that safety costs too much, 
no matter how meager the cost may be. 
Human values thus are automatically down- 
graded, and operational costs pyramid. In 
hiring a safety director, the question is often 
asked, How cheaply can we get him? He 
is then supposed to function within strict 
budgetary limitations and without proper 
facilities. 

It has been permitted to become a frus- 
trating problem, because through the years 
all hands continue to blandly accept these 
statistics while following an outmoded sys- 
tem which has not been appraised and/or 
reappraised each year to meet the challenge 
of changing conditions. To maintain the 
status quo is costly. 

SAFETY STATISTICS 


Statistics have a very important place in 
the realm of business. Statistics are like ba- 
rometers, measuring the degree of safety 
performance. In that sense, statistics may 
be likened to a method for measuring the 
spread and extent of accidents as a disease 
afflicting industry and humanity alike, pro- 
vided the reporting basis for statistics is 
uniform and uniformly applied. In this con- 
nection, statistics indicate that it is the 
accident disease which must be diagnosed 
and treated. It requires the services of a 
specialist, not a general practitioner. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT 

We cannot look on accident prevention as 
something apart from the accepted purpose 
of industry. Regardless of the tremendous 
studies in science and automation, the hu- 
man being is and always will be the prime 
mover in the accomplishments of civiliza- 
tion. It is the brain of man and his facul- 
ties that have given all of us the fullness of 
life we enjoy. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the preservation of the individual is most 
important. 

If we consider further the appalling cost 
in money, in loss of productive capacity, mo- 
rale, and personal welfare, it becomes most 
evident that there is no one person, manage- 
ment, or craft, who can afford to be indiffer- 
ent to safety. It is indeed a sad commentary 
on industrial and human progress that it is 
even necessary to advocate safety in this day 
and age. In this connection, the question is 
often asked, Why has it been necessary to 
legislate safety in certain segments of in- 
dustry? Is further safety legislation going 
to be necessary? 

GAINING ACCEPTANCE OF NEW IDEAS 


The most basic point, and the most fun- 
damental concept of safety work, and the 
one which must underlie all thinking about 
gaining acceptance of new ideas and reme- 
dies for the safety malady is this: the prob- 
lem of bringing change to people who are 
working together. This is not exclusively 
a safety problem. It a problem of all ad- 
ministrative and executive work. To a very 
considerable degree, it is essentially a major 
problem in ement, It starts with the 
formulation of company policies and means 
for their support. 

Unlike the executive in his day-to-day 
work, the Maritime Safety Foundation can 
take time to study and think out the direc- 
tion, distance, and introduction of change; 
it can take time to follow through a logical 
analysis of the need for a change, and then 
it can stay with it to evaluate the techniques 
required to effect the change. 

THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF SAFETY WORK 


From the above, it must be plain that 
where there is a requirement for change, 
there is also likely to be resistance to change. 
We have all felt it ourselves, and have all 
experienced it professionally. Behavior pat- 
terns are sometimes hard to change, 

Part of our skill, and much of the demand 
on our leadership, lie in the problem of 
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handling resistances so that they don't inter- 
fere too much with the changes to be made, 
I've called this area the anthropology section 
of safety work—partly because of my own 
background in handling resistances to 
change through many years in the safety en- 
dea vor, and partly because cultural change 
is of major interest to those of us who are 
keen interested in anthropology the science 
of man, considered ethnographically. £ 

Some of the tribal customs and the tribal 
rigidities of business are just as full of per- 
plexities as anything you'd find in the South 
Seas where I have roamed during my sea- 
faring career in the merchant marine and in 
the Navy, and more than that, they can be 
analyzed as deeply as the primitive customs 
they parallel. 

We can perfectly well, in our analysis, ask: 
“What is the habit of change in this com- 
pany? How do they go about making a 
change here? How does this individual go 
about changing his mind? What sort of 
rituals does he need to make himself feel 
that everything Is all right? 

This is the sort of thing you should know 
before starting on a project, or something 
you should spend time on very early in the 
study. You must try to find out what 
the socialized, culturally approved ways are 
of making change. 

Organizations and individuals spend en- 
ergy to make changes, but they also spend 
energy keeping themselves the same. They 
make an effort, often a major one, to con- 
serve the pattern they know. When a 
change has to be made, you should know 
who generates the extra energy needed to 
overcome the old pattern, what forms the 
energy takes, what the approved ways are of 
beating the drums to drive out the evil 
spirits, and whether a dance around the 
totem pole Is expected or not, 

Sometimes it is necessary to get some 
people away from this tribal area so that 
nobody sees them changing their mind. 
Watch for these situations, and for the little 
indicators of how executives and the super- 
visory force act when they are confronted 
with a change decision particularly when 
the new idea originates with one in the 
lower echelons of an organization, such as 
a safety man. His stature requires a build- 
up for progress. x 

UPGRADING SAFETY 

A safety man, as a rule, has been the 
target through the years for anything which 
may go wrong. He is the accepted “fall guy.” 
That breeds conservatism. Sometimes, he is 
kept so busy building his own defenses that 
often he does not have sufficient time to 
think as constructively and creatively as one 
unhampered by these organization ills. 

What is the correct answer to this prob- 
lem? Surely, there must be a reasonable 
answer. After a careful review of the or- 
ganizational structures of various industries 
in the country, it is proposed that the safety 
director should be elevated from an inferior 
staff position to vice president in charge of 
safety education, training, research, and de- 
velopment. It would give authority as a 
needed adjunct to responsibility. By anal- 
ogy, responsibility without authority is use- 
less for all practical purposes. If industry 
wishes to move off dead center, then it should 
act decisively in surveying and reconstitut- 
ing its organizational setup for safety and 
efficiency in all operations. 

As you will perceive from the foregoing, 
the Maritime Safety Foundation endeavors 
to think creatively and objectively for the 
advantage of management and labor in the 
solution of its problems for safety progress. 
Creative thinking is needed; it is almost one 
of the lost arts in safety engineering today. 
Because no two accident problems are the 
same, we must develop ingenuity and uncon- 
ventional solution methods. Creative think- 
ing is a skill that can be developed. Our 
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program embraces an overall “safety con- 
cept’; a real new approach to safety in the 
maritime industries with the genuine co- 
operation, of labor. To repeat, it is an in- 
stitute of basic and applied safety analysis, 
education, training, research and develop- 
ment. It knows that the maritime indus- 
tries have its problems and tenders its serv- 
ice to solve these problems in the proper 
manner, It is hoped that this address will 
help you to give a “new look” to safety 
progress in a rapidly changing world. It is 
not lipservice. It has its economic conno- 
tations as well as humanitarian, Everyone 
is worried about the rising cost of ship sub- 
sidies for operation in which insurance costs 
are now a major part. Why not help the 
Government conserve its resources if the 
public is to continue its support? Good pub- 
lic and industrial relations are enhanced by 
safety. The Maritime Safety Foundation can 
be of great service to each and every company 
in the maritime industries toward solving 
some of its rising cost factors and in cre- 
ating better public and industrial relations. 
UNITY AND COOPERATION 


Mr. Julian H. Singman, Deputy Maritime 
Administrator, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, has appealed to the maritime indus- 
try, management, and labor, to create a new 
spirit of leadership, unity and cooperation. 

The Maritime Safety Foundation em- 
braces this plea 100 percent. It offers 100- 
percent cooperation. Its objectives are also 
directly in line with the program, along with 
recommendations for carrying it out, as de- 
veloped by the 1962 President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety held at Washington, 
D.C., this week. When a comprehensive his- 
tory of the safety movement has been writ- 
ten, it will be a tale of human, scientific, 
engineering, and educational struggle, ad- 
venture and achievement by technicians for 
safety in protecting persons from the forces 
of nature and the perils of their own cre- 
ation. It will be a story of pioneering in 
this modern age that parallels the steady 
march of civilization. It will be the great 
adventure of all mankind for safety, It will 
show the Nation the vast chasm that exists 
between the human spirit—open minds 
thriving in a free society, as contrasted with 
the wey of life in a closed society. 

In writing this history, the story of true 
leadership, unity, mutual confidence, good 
faith, good will, respect, and cooperation be- 
tween management and labar will be drama- 
tized. Will your name be emblazoned on 
the pages of safety humanitarians? We 
hope that this honor will become a reality. 


More Haggling on U.N. Bond Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of April 
5, 1962: 

More Hader on U.N. BOND PLAN 

A last-ditch attempt is underway in the 
Senate to impede approval of the compro- 
mise plan whereby the United States would 
provide financial assistance to the U.N. in Its 
present crisis. This is unfortunate. 

Both the administration and the Repub- 
lican leadership participated in the drafting 
of the compromise, and Senator Amen, who 
opposed the original plan for a bond issue, 
has pronounced himself satisfied. Other na- 
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tions have shown a growing readiness to 
pledge their financial assistance in the pres- 
ent crisis, and steps are underway to seek 
a decision by the World Court in The Hague 
that would require all U.N. members to pay 
their share of emergency assessments. If 
present needs are successfully met, the world 
organization should be on the way toward 
a sounder and more stable financial future. 

By breaking away from their party's lead- 
ership and joining with a bloc of southern 
Democrats on this issue, a small group of 
Republicans run the risk of giving an im- 
pression of a national disunity on the im- 
portance of the United Nations which simply 
doesn't exist. That some of these Senators 
come from midwest and western areas for- 
merly associated with the philosophy of iso- 
lationism adds a further confusing factor. 

If there is one thing that has been made 
clear by every poll or opinion sampling taken 
on the question, it is that American public 
opinion is overwhelmingly on the side of this 
country’s full participation in the U.N. 

Like all other peoples, we learn slowly and 
even painfully, but the lesson that this 
Nation cannot withdraw from the world has 
been made abundantly clear to the country 
Yet 
whether they wish to or not, some of the 
Senators are conveying the idea of a basic 


Northeastern Division Office of Bureau of 
Yards and Docks Should Be Located in 
Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by the Associated General Contractors of 
Massachusetts, Inc.: 


oy MASSACHUSETTS, INC., 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., April 10, 1962. 
Hon. THOMAS J, LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: The board of di- 
rectors of the Associated General Contractors 
of Massachusetts, Inc., meeting on the 4th 
of April, adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas consideration is being given to 
consolidating the Ist, 2d, and 3d Naval 
Districts into one with the office of a newly 
created northeastern division to be located 
in New York City; and 

“Whereas, although efforts by the Govern- 
ment to reduce expenses and increase the 
efficiency of operations is certainly to be 
commended, it would appear the following 
factors should be given thorough review be- 
fore a final devision is made: 

“I. Nearly three-quarters of the approxi- 
mate dollar value of the projected construc- 
tion in the area of the three present dis- 
tricts is earmarked for an area comprising 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New London, 
Conn., as against one-quarter for the area 
comprising the balance of the third and the 
entire fourth districts; 

2. It wpuld seem that most major activi- 
ties and tallatlons of the three districts 
are nearer to Boston than New York City; 
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“3. Construction work performed at the 
installations in the New England States 
through New London is usually performed 
by Massachusetts contractors, with such 
work as is not performed by Massachusetts 
contractors being performed by contractors 
resident in the respective New England areas; 

“4. It would seem that the costs of both 
contractors and personnel of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in terms of contract ad- 
ministration would be greatly increased if 
such a division office were located outside 
of New England: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Associated General 
Contractors of Massachusetts earnestly 
request the Chief of Naval Operations estab- 
lish the division office in Boston if the above- 
cited factors are determined to be correct." 

We hope you will give this your earnest 
consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
JOEL B. LEIGHTON, 
Managing Director. 


State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI G 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Roy A. Roberts, editor of the Kansas 
City Star, visited Washington with a 
group of representative men from Mis- 
souri and, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD & 
searching and comprehensive editorial 
reflecting his observations on that occa- 
sion which appeared in the Kansas City 
Star of April 8, 1962: 

Some THOUGHTS ON THE STATE OF THE UNION 
(By Roy A. Roberts) 

Just where does the United States stand in 
the world today? 

It is a question which we should be ask- 
ing ourselves over and over. After a recent 
and too-short trip to Washington, I am con- 
vinced more than ever that America needs to 
examine itself closely, to face up to the stark, 
naked facts of life, as unpalatable as the 
process may be. 

Bluntly, you can put it this way: 

The United States is still the most power- 
ful single Nation in the world. 

But no longer does it stand alone in leader- 
ship, calling all the shots and making all the 
decisions. The plain truth is that decisions, 
today, must be made in the light of condi- 
tions which are wholly beyond our control. 
You can say, without exaggeration, that we 
are no longer the master of our own destiny. 

To a degree, I think this fact accounts for 
some of the bewildered thinking in Washing- 
ton and throughout the country. The truth 
of our times has by no means been accepted 
universally. We live in a new era, and that 
is an understatement. It is also an era which 
renders obsolete many preconceived concepts 
of government and politics. 

Consider a few of the significant changes 
in our national position: 

No longer does the United States possess a 
national economy in which the effects of 
our actions need be considered no further 
than the water's edge. We have entered a 
global economy with its deep and far-reach- 
ing implications. 

We still think of ourselves as the richest 
nation on earth. Weare. But we are alsoa 
debtor Nation, facing serious problems of in- 
ternational finance, You sense that this con- 
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sideration is influencing Washington think- 
ing more than any one factor. It is a re- 
straining infiuence in all fiscal and budgetary 
matters. 

If we are still the richest Nation, we also 
remain the most powerful. Yet the United 
States is being challenged as it has never 
been challenged before by world communism. 
The United Nations, once in Washington's 
pocket as an agency of foreign policy, has 
passed beyond our control. Even in the At- 
lantic Alliance, we find ourselves frequently 
persuading, not just leading. We cannot act 
independently of our partners, or tell them 
what to do. Our allies do not always accept 
the U.S. position as meekly as they once did, 
It may jar us as a people, but more and more 
decisions must be tailored not just to the 
US. picture, but to the entire global situa- 
tion, We may and do still lead; but there 
is a significant and historic difference. 

Today, the United States has the greatest 
working labor force in history. Yet there 
is also a nagging hard core of unemployment, 
The rapid advance of automation is partly 
responsible for this. And while man has 
devised the machines that make automation 
possible, he has by no means solved the 
social and economic problems that are its 
byproduct, 

If we are in the midst of industrial revo- 
lution, we are also witnessing a virtual tech- 
nological explosion on the farm, We move 
at an accelerated pace into the era of farm 
modernization, with vast repercussions on 
the entire economy. At the same time the 
process of urbanization is accelerating. Po- 
litical power is moving from the rural areas 
to the cities. This is something that has 
been discussed for some time; but now, un- 
mistakably, it is here. 

We are also rushing pell-mell into the age 
of science and of space. It is exciting, ex- 
hilarating, but it is much more than a spec- 
tacle and we are much more than mere 
spectators. No man could predict the ulti- 
mate effects of the great force of science on 
civilization. 

Such, in broad strokes, is the picture of 
our country today. For better or worse, 
that's it. 

And because these changes have come so 
suddenly, almost within the last few minutes 
from the long viewpoint of history, we have 
not, as a people, begun to grasp their full 
significance, 

Look back a mere 2 years, to the political 
conventions of both parties in 1960. There 
was a common theme: We are in the sixties 
now. A new era. A New Frontier. New 
horizons. New challenges. Break with the 
past. Move into the rising sun. 

Of course most of this was window dress- 
ing, designed, at Los Angeles and at Chicago 
alike, to create an image. For the obvious 
fact is that the platform of each party, be- 
fore it was written, was hopelessly anti- 
quated. Model T concepts for the space age. 

In the 1960 campaign, the Democrats 
emerged victorious. Quite naturally, our 
attention should focus on that party and on 
the Government it is providing for these 
changing times. And immediately we dis- 
cover a paradox. In Washington, I sensed 
that the President's chief handicap today is 
this: For three decades his party has been 
thinking-in terms of the New Deal and the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt era. But in 1962, the 
philosophy of the New Deal is as obsolete 
as the Harding-Coolidge days that preceded 
it. It simply will not work any more. 

The New Deal philosophy, to a large degree, 
was based on the principle of dividing up, 
through taxation, the good things of life. It 
also assumed that the panacea for any and 
all ills was the quick expansion of govern- 
ment into every field. 

Tam not going to debate, in 1962, whether 
the philosophy worked in 1932. Suffice to 
say, it doesn't today, In the Roosevelt era 
we lived in a national economy which’ no 
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longer exists. Then, the implications of a 
sharp tax increase, of boosts in excess 
of productivity, of higher prices, of Govern- 
ment deficits—all stopped at the water's 
edge. We were selling largely to ourselves. 

Today, the United States must look to 
world markets to find an outlet for its in- 
creased gross national product. And as we 
look abroad, we discover a sharply competi- 
tive world. By now we should have learned 
the obvious truth: A nation can price itself 
out of the market. And we should know, 
too, the dangers of the profit squeeze which 
can apply the sudden brakes to a free-enter- 
prise economy. It is elementary. Not enough 
investment capital is flowing back into the 
productive machinery. Expansion of the 
Nation's industrial plant has been slowed. 

Look at the economy, today, on paper: It 
is sound, certainly; but soundness alone does 
not promise a major increase in the rate of 

h. This picture in effect points to the 
failure of the New Deal economic theories. 

At the end of World War IT we had all the 
world markets. We had the gold. 

In only a few years, we find ourselves 
fighting a tough battle for world markets 
not to gain new ones, but to hold the old 
ones. We are constantly aware of the con- 
tinuing threat to the gold supply. 

Look abroad, for a contrast. You see the 
nations of the European Common Market, 
largely built up with U.S. aid after the war. 
Collectively, they have achieved a much 
faster rate of growth in productivity than 
has this country. And in some instances, 
European national treasuries have carried 
much heavier welfare programs than has the 
Treasury in Washington. 

But here is a point which we miss some- 
times. We think of ourselves as the lead- 
ing nation of capitalism. We tend to speak 
of socialist Europe. But s postwar 
recovery has been built, not on socialism, 
but on sound, incentive capitalism. The 
profit system has been properly honored as 
the sure device to feed a rapid flow of ven- 
ture capital back into the industrial com- 
plex. By contrast, the United States has 
lived on in the New Deal heritage of tax- 
and-spend. z 

True, the Common Market nations with 
their low living standards and their heritage 
of wartime destruction, needed almost every- 
thing, as the United States did several dec- 
ades ago. They, too, may feel this slowup 
of expansion in due time. Moreover, they 
have been sheltered by the United States 
which has assumed the chief burden of free 
world defense, This has permitted the Fu- 
ropean nations to operate with less of a 
tax load on business—certainly a much 
smaller load than anything we know in this 
country. 

In a consideration of European growth, 
another factor must be remembered. Today, 
the Market nations and their neighbors on 
the Continent, as well as Japan, are operat- 
ing with virtually new industrial plants. 
The war wiped out the old factories, In the 
United States, we have our new plants with 
intricate, automated equipment. (And we 
have the headaches as well as the benefits 
of automation.) But a large part of our in- 
dustrial equipment is obsolescent if not ob- 
solete: productivity suffers. 

So you find a political paradox: A Demo- 
cratic administration attempting to coax 
Congress into giving business a tax-credit 
incentive to accelerate plant replacement 
and modernization. But it has run into 
opposition both from Democrats steeped in 
New Dealism, and from a substantial part 
of the business community. 

Back to Europe for a moment and a foot- 
note to the history of our times. The fact 
is, the Common Market bloc, not the United 
States, not Communist Russia for all its self- 
advertised expansion, provides the significant 
chapter of economic development in this 
postwar period. 


Europe’s door, seeking a basis for working 
more closely with the Common Market. We 
knock not because we are motivated to assist 
Western Europe, but to protect ourselves, and 
to act also as a spokesman for Japan and the 
South American nations which are so de- 
pendent upon us. 

Stand clear of the European Common 
Market, and we will, eventually, be frozen 
out. At least that is the way most people 
in Washington see it. And this fact illus- 
trates most vividly, I think, the changing 
position of the United States in the world 
today. 

I doubt, quite frankly, that Mr. Kennedy 
will obtain all of the new trade authority 
that he seeks. To the degree that this au- 
thority is lessened, the United States may be 
hampered as it attempts to deal with the 
Common Market. But you have to be real- 
istic and recognize the deep emotional 
impact that trade legislation has always had 
in this country. 

Generally, the business community is split 
down the line on the trade proposal, with 
probably most business people for it. Labor 
and farm groups are definitely in the camp 
of more liberal trade. They are 
the obvious: That while the new trade pro- 
gram may create some disadvantages and 
injure some localities, there is no alternative. 
It is essential to the Nation’s future. 

Again, let's look at the picture on paper 
this time the fiscal picture of the Nation. 
It appears to be strong enough. Our Invest- 
ments abroad far outweigh European invest- 
ments in this country. But there is a start- 
ling and little-understood difference in the 
character of the two. 

For the most part, U.S. credits and invest- 
ments abroad are either frozen or In perma- 
nent productive plants. Actually, the 
United States encouraged this form of pri- 
vate investment to help Europe get back on 
its feet. Now, quite frankly, we wish we had 
some of the money and some of the plants 
back in this country. 

On the other hand, much of the European 
capital in this country—and it runs into the 
billions—is in the short-term money mar- 
ket. It is fluid. It is also an important 
factor in our economic pattern. The Ameri- 
can dollar, of course, is recognized as the 
free world’s chief unit of exchange. 

But it must be protected. If confidence 
in the dollar is lost, this fluid European 
capital could be withdrawn almost overnight. 
It could precipitate a dollar crisis and a 
crash that might make the 1929 debacle look 
like an exercise in full prosperity. 

In the United States, do we fully accept 
the imperative of protecting the dollar? I 
am not sure that we do. Certainly the World 
Bank and other international monetary 
agencies have for some time looked askance 
at the symptom of extended deficit financing 
in this country. They keep a close watch 
on the possibility of more inflation. Those 
in charge of our monetary policy know this. 
The President knows this. But it is doubt- 
ful if Congress, the President's party, or even 
the country as a whole fully appreciate this 
hard fact of monetary life today. 

Why, only a few years ago it seemed that 
the United States was to be choked 
with its own gold supply. You heard jokes 
about the need for a dozen more Fort Knoxes 
to hold the surplus, It's different now, be- 
cause of our enormous commitments abroad. 
We must protect the gold reserve against 
further drastic runs, but we must again 
be realists and recognize that under the re- 
lentless pressures of communism we cannot 
pull back into an economic Fortress America. 

This problem of the dollar, of gold, of 
the balance-of-payments deficit—and really, 
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it is only one problem with many facets— 
is always with us. And it unquestionably 
exerts great restraint on our monetary and 
fiscal policy. 

Such pressures, in the New Deal era, would 
have created their false panacea: peg Gov- 
ernment bonds and print more Federal Re- 
serve notes against them, thereby diluting 
the currency. It was the path of inflation. 
But of all the routes that are being tried 
in Washington these days, I am certain 
that the administration will not follow this 
one. It has not been suggested. Perhaps 
with a strictly national economy, this print- 
ing press solution could be argued. But 
not today. We are again reminded that we 
live in a truly global economy. 

Just where is the President in this pic- 
ture? Where does he stand in this period 
of great change? 

In the first place, I sensed, on my trip to 
Washington, that he definitely knows the 
score. He understands what these changes 
mean to America. And certainly I do not 
think that John F. Kennedy is reliving the 
New Deal days. 

Yet the President is, in a very real sense, 
buffeted from two sides. On the one side, 
among his advisers, are the spenders, who 
believe that all things are attainable once 
the Treasury taps are opened wide. They 
believe in more and bigger governments. 
And they fight for their beliefs in adminis- 
tration powwows. On the other side are 
some hard-core, sound-money, very practical 
realists who know that we must constantly 
watch not only the domestic economy but 
the great, wide world. And they recognize 
that the national growth rate which we 
must have can be attained only by stimulat- 
ing business and providing the incentive to 
investment. These realists do not, as do 
their opposites, regard profit as an evil word. 

I got the impression in Washington that 
the President's sympathy is with the spend- 
ers, with the development of welfare pro- 
grams. But his sympathy is tempered by an 
acceptance of reality. He knows that you 
simply cannot do, today, all the things that 
might seem desirable. 

Above all—and I say this in no deroga- 
tory sense—the President is a politician, and 
a smart one. Of course government is a 
science of politics and compromise. Mr. 
Kennedy can project what he would like to 
do but he knows that if he goes too far in 
seeking his goals, he may lose his hold on 
party and country. A President who has 
lost command at home is powerless as a 
world leader. John Kennedy does not in- 
tend to lose his grip. 

The recent steel settlement is probably 
a perfect example of the way he would chart 
the economy, if he could. The 25-hour week 
recently won by the New York electricians 
is a clear-cut example of what he does not 
want, 

Yet of course the problem is not as, sim- 
ple as black and white. Decisions must be 
made in view of politics and of reality. I 
think, generally, that you can place the de- 
cisions to come in four general categories. 
On the President's mind constantly are: 

Defense, which has an undisputed priority 
and over which, really, there is no argument; 
unemployment, over which there is great 
argument; the need for greater national 
growth; budget balancing and the need for 
protecting the dollar. 

Each consideration presents staggering 
problems. But for our purposes, we can dis- 
regard defense. As I said, there is little 
room for argument here. We must spend 
what we must spend. The other three items 
in this catalog of Presidential concern are, 
I think, closely interrelated. Personally, I 
do not think that you can establish a pri- 
ority. For example, the surest route to full 
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employment is to stimulate national growth. 
And we cannot have, in the global economy, 
a healthy rate of national growth if the dol- 
lar deteriorates further. 

A President, however, must make decisions. 
And if Mr. Kennedy, for example, should 
turn to spending and welfare programs as 
@ means to cure unemployment, he would be 

the risk of more deficit spending. 
A President must also be politically sensi- 
tive. In the Kennedy camp are the labor 
leaders, and more and more they have been 
pressing for action on unemployment. They 
think of action in terms of additional pub- 
lic work programs, more spending, more 
Government. There is increasing talk of 
the need for a shorter workweek. 

Yet spending, shorter workweeks, and 
what have you would also be a drag on na- 
tional growth, which is essential if we are 
to be able to finance successfully the pro- 
grams that labor seeks—a vicious circle, 

So you see the President resisting the 
drive for a shorter workweek. And attempt- 
ing to satisfy the pressures of the spenders 
bp providing modest public works programs 
in depressed areas. It is a path of com- 
promise. I think you will seé more and more 
of such compromise. ‘The question is one of 
emphasis. Quite frankly, I do not think 
that the President can provide a program 
that will satisfy the many pressure groups 
without running a deficit next year. It may 
not be a disastrously large deficit and it may 
represent a limited victory for fiscal sound- 
ness. But I suspect that the deficit will 
come. It will be of some size. 

For not the least of the Presidents prob- 
lems, I suggest, are the throwbacks to the 
New Deal who still inhabit Washington and 
Capitol Hill. They are capable of exerting 
great pressure. And right now, at least, the 
congressional picture is more the product 
of pressure groups than of party labels. If 
you do consider party labels, you have to 
recognize that much of the Democratic 
thinking, in Congress, still reflects the 
Rooseveltian philosophy. And the Republi- 
can leadership, to a large degree, has tended 
to scatter its fire all over the place. 

So you have the global picture as seen 
by a visitor to the Nation’s Capital. The 
problems of this new era may seem stagger- 
ing. Yet they are staggering, I suggest, only 
to the degree that we fall to understand 
them. The world is, in a sense, remaking 
itself before our very eyes. We have the 
choice of accepting today, or living in the 


And I am confident that with due self-ex- 
amination, with a recognition of our chang- 
ing position in the stream of history, the 
United States will make the right decisions. 
At the moment, we do not grasp the full 
meaning of change, and this accounts, to a 
large degree, for our national frustration 
which, in turn, leads to the extremism of 
both left and right. 

We need only understanding, and perspec- 
tive. For no one can convince me that the 
United States is a tired, wornout, aged na- 
tion. Indeed, it is by no means a fully de- 
veloped country. 

We may look at our history and see the 
proof of the American system and its star- 
tling success. Whatever its faults, our free 
enterprise democracy has produced plenty, 
even a surplus. By contrast, the totally 
planned system of the Soviet Union and Red 
China has produced scarcity. Too much is 
preferable to too little. 

With full bounty, the American system has 
produced a most génerous people, and a peo- 
ple with a genius in which we must have 
faith. Their destiny has not been fulfilled. 
I am confident that with an understanding 
of this new world in which we live, we can 
move on to even greater heights. 
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Eagles and Our Ruined Grasslands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an article entitled “Eagles and Our 
Ruined Grassland,” setting forth some 
excellent justification for House Joint 
Resolution 489 recently passed by the 
House of Representatives to protect the 
Golden Eagle from unwise and ruthless 
slaughter: 

EAGLES AND OUR RUINED GRASSLANDS 
(By Ian I, McMillan) 


The golden eagle long has been the subject 
of study in the sparsely settled hill country 
halfway between San Francisco and Los An- 
geles where I was raised. As a native of this 
grain and livestock area in California’s San 
Luis Obispo County, I have been observing 
the ways of the eagle for nearly 40 years, both 
as a youth and as a wheat and cattle grower. 

During this time I have heard and read 
Many stores about eagles, but none ever mis- 
represented them sò grossly nor incriminated 
them so falsely as that which appeared in 
the November 1961 issue of Sports Afield. 

Westbrook Pegler dipped his pen in some 
bitter gall for that wild piece of nature fak- 
ing evidently designed to rationalize an or- 

of eagle extermination in 
the destitute goat and sheep pastures of west 
Texas. 

Incredibly, he branded the rare bald eagle, 
our national bird, as “no good,” a blood- 
thirsty killer of “grown deer or antelope,” a 
“demon * * * which can crack the back of 
a sheep with one blow of its beak.” 

He pictured an eagle so filled with lamb 
that it couldn’t get off the ground, with 
lambs" heart tumbling out when the head 
of the bird was yanked off by the stockman 
who had caught it. 

As authority for this ballyhoo, he referred 
to the fanciful reports of commercial oper- 
ators who make a business of shocting eagles 
from airplanes over the barren reaches of the 
Texas goat country. To this he added cyni- 
cal aspersions on the laws that protect the 
bald eagle and belittling references to the 
symbolic significance of our national bird. 

It is too much to expect, I suppose, that 
anyone glorifying a program of organized 
annihilation would have much knowledge 
of land use in the Southwest although 
Pegler is a longtime resident of the region. 
If he did have, he would have observed that 
whenever conditions of land abuse and 
Tange ruin prevail, as they do throughout 
the afficted rangelands of west Texas it 
must be expected that the native eagle, too, 
will be in trouble. 

The real trouble here lies not in the exist- 
ence of too many eagles but in too many 
goats and sheep. It lies in the excessive, 
ruinous, grazing practices that have rendered 
a fertile grassland, once the realm of the 
eagle, into a miserable thorn-scrub waste 
Only fit for the goat. 

The real argument for the eagle is not 
only an expression of rightful sentiment, it 
is also one of reason, calling for common- 
sense and decency in our use of the land. 

I saw Texas eagle country—the goat and 
sheep pastures of west Texas—in the spring 
of 1961. For many years I had heard of this 
Tegion as a great cattle producer, especially 
that part known as the Hereford 
country around Marfa and Alpine where the 
commercial eagle hunters now operate. 
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What I saw in west Texas, however, was 
a far cry from the fabled cattle country of 
our tions. On the ranges where once 
the fabulous herds of the Texas trail fat- 
tened in grass to their bellies, we found an 
economy of goat and sheep raising eking out 
a miserable exsitence on the remnants of a 
ruined grassland. Where Davy Crockett and 
his heroic band of frontiersmen rode on to 
the Alamo through a “sea of grass,” we 
found a thorn-scrub wasteland, the final 
outcome of continued overgrazing and land 
abuse. 

It would only be in keeping with this 
welter of depletion and devastation that the 
native eagle, too, would be marked for ex- 
tirpation so that a few more goats or sheep 
might fully complete their work of ecologic 
ruin. 


But the goat and sheep ranchers of west 
Texas with their hired eagle killers are by 
no means alone in their maltreatment of the 
western range and the irresponsible annihi- 
lation of its native predator species, All 
along our homeward journey, from the Pecos 
to the Pacific, on through southern New 
Mexico, Arizona, and at last to some of our 
own badly beaten ranges in central Califor- 
nia, we witnessed the same general symptoms 
of ecologic illiteracy and its appalling effect 
on the land. 

Among these symptoms the needless kill- 
ing of wild predators was always prevalent. 
In New Mexico we saw ranges fully as over- 
grazed as the devastated goat pastures of 
Texas. And here, as in Texas, prominent, 
influential sheepmen quite brazenly and 
naively testified to killing eagles each year 
by the hundreds. 

In Arizona even the cattlemen's associa- 
tion approves a Federal program of wide- 
scale poisoning of coyotes. In a near 
Tuscon it was significant to find a project 
to reestablish a now rare local race of bob- 
white quail common in the early days. It 
requires a grassland habitat and it was 
hard to believe that such a habitat once pre- 
vailed where now there are only mesquite 
thickets, bare ground, and starving cattle. 
Again we were witnessing the end-product 
of land misuse, with indiscriminate predator 
control the telltale hallmark. 

In thus pointing out the deplorable land- 
use conditions which in other States have 
been associated with the destruction of the 
eagle and other wild predators, it would be 
most appropriate if I could claim something 
better for my own home territory in central 
California. Regrettably, however, I am un- 
able to do so. = 

Shortly after our return from Texas I was 
looking over a local problem of the same 
kind of range ruination that had been so 
common along our homeward trip through- 
out the Southwest. With me were my 
brother, Eben, who lectures throughout the 
country each year on wildlife ecology, and 
Enrico Bongio, the representative of several 
local sportsmen's groups. 

The range conditions we were appraising 
were on a portion of the vast public domain, 
the federallysowned lands which comprise 
much of our semiarid western range. These 
public ranges are administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management, with grazing 
privileges leased to private livestock interests. 

What we found was nothing short of 
sickening.“ On a range known in previous 
seasons as a productive shrub grassland, well 
populated with wildlife, including quail and 
the introduced chukar partridge, we found 
a barren waste, caused by the stripping off in 
one grazing season of practically all vegeta- 
tive cover, The fine, rich, arid-land soil, 
developed under a protective plant cover, was 
already showing evidence of wind erosion. 
And the prospect of what a heavy rain would 
do to these steeply sloping, bare hillsides was 
discouraging to contemplate. 

The only sign we could find of the plentiful 
wildlife of former years was several dried 
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carcasses. Within three miles we identified 
the remains of three coyotes, three bobcats, 
and two badgers. All had evidently been 
killed in a subsidized program carried on at 
public expense to protect illegal, ill-advised 
and ruinous sheep grazing on public lands. 

In a matter of weeks the sheep not only 
rendered this range unfit for game and other 
wildlife, but for sheep and cattle as well. 
And here again, as my wife and I had noted 
in our trip through the devastated ranges 
of the Southwest, the incriminating hall- 
mark of range abuse was the extermination 
of native predators. 

As overgrazed land deteriorates, perennial 
vegetation gives way to annual, seed-produc- 
ing shrubs and weeds. Rodents multiply on 
the abundance of seeds, bringing an increase 
in the predator population, Ranchers are 
then quick to blame the predators for their 
troubles whereas the basic cause is their 
abuse of the land. 

Oddly, however, in California and espe- 
cially in my own area where golden eagles 
are still common, there is no appreciable 
antagonism among the local stockmen or 
sportsmen against the eagle. In fact the 
California fish and game code has been re- 
vised in recent years to protect all birds of 
prey. In San Luis Obispo County a recently 
enacted ordinance prohibits the taking of 
eagles or their eggs, even by holders of scien- 
tific collecting permits. The rare bald eagle, 
of course, has even more complete and strin- 
gent protection. 

Sheep raising is an important industry in 
this area. At Camp Roberts, a large military 
reservation in northern San Luis Obispo 
and southern Monterey Counties, sheep are 
grazed by the thousands on range where 
eagles are common residents. Yet the offi- 
clal predator- control activities that operate 
on this reservation to annihilate all mam- 
malian predators, have fortunately left the 
eagle alone. 

In nearby Monterey County, the Hunter 
Liggett Military Reservation spreads over 
hundreds of thousands of acres of Califor- 
nia’s best wildlife habitat. Under a program 
of predator control administered by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, mountain lions, coyotes, 
bobcats, and other mammalian predators 
have been virtually exterminated in this 
area. 

Deer, at the same time, have overpopulated 
the range. Dying or weakened deer are com- 
monly seen. An annual, public doe-shoot 
has recently been inaugurated to curtail the 
excessive herds. Golden eagles are common 
on this reservation and may be preying to 
some extent on the excessive deer herd, al- 
though no reports of such predation have 
been noted. But certainly they have not 
kept this herd from becoming overabundant 
and if engles are taking a few weak, sickly 
fawns that would otherwise soon die from 
other causes, it would be to the benefit of 
the deer, the range, and the whole ecologic 
complex. 5 

This principle is probably in operation on 
the overgrazed ranges of west Texas, where 
eagles may be taking a few starving, weak- 
ened sheep, goats, or antelope. In a few 
specific cases it may be permissible to re- 
move the particular bird involved. But even 
this type of restricted, specific control, would 
not be treating the basic problem which is 
one of untended, unmanaged goats and 
sheep, overgrazing and further depletion of 
a range that has long suffered from too 
much livestock. 

With regard to the wild claims that the 
antelope must be protected from the eagle, 
it should be borne in mind that while eagles 
may take an occasional antelope fawn, the 
two species were getting along compatibly 
until the sheep and the goat entered the 
scene in west Texas. Where sizable antelope 
populations are established to the point of 
range capacity, it would be proper to have 
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the eagle fulfill its natural, beneficial role 
of keeping this prey species wild and healthy. 

What sportsman worthy of the name would 
want to reduce the native antelope to the 
ecologic status of the goat? Those who 
would rightfully preserve both the eagle and 
the antelope have good reason to contend 
that the eagle should not be exterminated 
so as to make of the wild antelope a species 
of semidomesticated game, easily hunted 
and taken by an equally ersatz form of hu- 
man hunter. Commercial interests are as 
badly out of place in the promotion of ante- 
lope shooting as in promoting the business 
of eagle hunting. 

For as long as I can remember a pair of 
golden eagles has nested each spring in a 
large, lone oak on my neighbor's grain and 
cattle ranch. One day a few years back I 
answered the telephone to hear from this 
rancher, Iver Hansen, that the eagles had 
eaten one of his calves. 

“Tan,” he said, “it looks like those old 
eagles are starting to kill calves. What shall 
we do?” 

“Well, Iyer," I answered, “if they are kill- 
ing calves we'll certainly have to do some- 
thing to stop it. But first let’s be sure they 
are doing the killing.” 

We agreed then to wait and watch for 
more proof. As it turned out, the cattle on 
this range were Angus heifers having their 
first calves. Angus calves are typically small 
and some of these calves were exceptionally 
small and weak. Some were dead at birth. 


Eagles in this region commonly feed on car- 


rion and evidently this pair had started to 
feed on a calf almost, but not quite, dead. 
The rancher finding the eagles feeding on 
this calf, which still showed some sign of 
life, took it to be a kill. 

We have waited for another case on which 
to Judge this pair of eagles once and for all 
but nothing of the kind has developed. 
That was some four years ago and the eagles 
are still hunting and nesting in their tradi- 
tional range without any sign of molesting 
calves. 

In reading the wild indictment of the eagle 
in Sports Afield I thought of how easily Iver 
Hansen could have jumped to an erroneous 
conclusion, shot his eagles, spread the alarm 
and set into operation an irresponsible 
eagle-killing program such as evidently is 
now a general practice in some parts of the 
Southwest. 

In arguing for proper consideration of the 
eagle it is common to encounter that asinine 
question, “What gfood is an eagle?” My 
answer is that we need to save the eagle, 
not only for what we gain from having 
eagles, but also for what we gain from sav- 
ing eagles. 

We need to exercise and develop the hu- 
man attributes that are required in the 
preservation of such things as eagles for 
these are the same attributes so vital in 
working out an approach to the proper care 
and use of the land, and to our own survival. 

Through observing and understanding 
such things as the role of eagles in nature 
we can come to understand the ecological 
principles which govern the survival not 
only of wild eagles but the long-term wel- 
fare of our own species. 


We Can’t Do Everything 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSRKI. Mr. Speaker, in his 
budget message, President Kennedy op- 
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timistically forecast a surplus of $500 
million in the 1963 Federal budget. It 
has since become apparent that the 
budget will actually develop a substan- 
tial deficit, with the best estimate at the 
moment pointing to $5 billion. 

Certainly, the continuing Federal defi- 
cit which drives upward the national 
debt places an additional pressure on 
our dollar at home and abroad, which 
should be given serious scrutiny. The 
Blue Island Sun-Standard, an independ- 
ent community newspaper in my dis- 
trict, recently editorialized in a concise 
and effective manner some aspects of 
this major problem, Under leave grant- 
ed, I insert into the Recorn this edi- 
torial, entitled “We Can’t Do Every- 
thing“: 

We Can't Do EVERYTHING 

It is high time the illusion was dissipated, 
that increases in defense spending are almost 
entirely responsible for late-year jumps in 
total Federal spending. 

Between fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1963, Tax 
Foundation tells us, defense spending in- 
creased by 30 percent—going from $41 billion 
to $53 billion, In that same period all other 
Federal spending soared 68 percent—more 
than twice as much, in percentage terms— 
going from $24 billion to $40 billion. 

Much of the increase can be accounted 
for by Federal ald to State and local govern- 
ments—aid which goes to pay for a thousand 
and one projects these governments used to 
provide for themselves, or, considering them 
unnecessary, didn’t provide at all. An aver- 
age of 14 cents out of every dollar of State 
and local government financing in fiscal 1960 
came from the U.S. Treasury, Total: Almost 
87 billion—enough to buy quite a quantity 
of weapons, or to bring about a noticeable 
dent in taxes. 

It doesn't look as if we can make ourselves 
militarily secure in this dog-eat-dog world, 
maintain the value of the dollar, and finance 
an endlessly demanding welfare state—all at 
the same time. 


Trade Expansion Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Harold A. Slane, a practicing attor- 
ney from Los Angeles, Calif., has just 
written an article for the American So- 
ciety of Association Executive’s Journal 
which is most timely. It deals with the 
proposed Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
and I commend this article, which I in- 
sert in the Recorp herewith, to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

TRADE EXPANSION ACT or 1962 
(By Harold A. Slane) 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was in- 
troduced in Congress on January 25, 1962, as 
H.R. 9900. 

The bill presents to the Congress and to 
the people of the United States the Presi- 
dent's program, and is one that should be 
given the most serious consideration that 
has been given to any bill that has passed 
Congress since the declaration of World War 
II. Therefore, we should take a hard “look- 
see" before final action is taken. 

I should like to make it clear that I do 
not oppose the extension of the principle 
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which permits reciprocal trade agreements 
with other countries so long as those agree- 
ments are truly reciprocal. The main point 
that I want to make is that the proposed 
bill does not provide for what I believe to 
be the necessary rules which should, under 
the Constitution of the United States, be 
laid down by Congress, which should set 
forth the yardsticks necessary for the protec- 
tion of our free enterprise system against 
unfair competition from abroad. 

The rules which I believe should be added 
to the proposed act should provide for an 
equalizing factor to offset the difference be- 
tween our free enterprise system, which must 
operate under the antitrust laws and the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and the cartel sys- 
tems and nationalized industries which are 
present in many of the countries with whom 
these agreements will be made. It is im- 
possible for American business to organize 
itself into a cartel system where they can 
divide up the markets, limit productions, set 
prices, and do many of the things that are 
commonly done in other countries. The na- 
tionalization of industries which has oc- 
curred in other countries and will continue to 
occur from time to time, present additional 
serious problems, Through this media, it is 
possible and it has been the general rule 
that there has been Government subsidiza- 
tion of the industries so nationalized. With 
the exception of agriculture, we do not haye 
subsidization in the United States, and do 
not want it. 

It has long been a well-established prem- 
ise that in any game that we play, or in any 
competitive business, the rules of the game 
should be the same on both sides of the fleld. 
For example, you could imagine a Rose Bowl 
football game in which one team played 
according to football rules, which allow body 
contact, and the other team played according 
to basketball rules, which do not allow body 
contact. Such rules would place one team 
at a decided disadvantage, This is similar 
to what we are confronted with in attempt- 
ing to compete with the cartel systems and 
nationalized industries. 

Another important item which certainly 
should be given very serious consideration in 
the wording of the act in creating a rule 
which would equalize competition on a fair 
basis, is the fact that we now pay far more 
than our share of the U.N. expenses, NATO 
expenses, SEATO expenses, not to mention 
our tremendous foreign-aid program. A fac- 
tor must be included in the proposed act 
which will offset the advantage that foreign 
countries now receive as a result of the fact 
that they do not pay their fair share of the 
cost of these various p It should 
also be noted that it is estimated that the 
cost to the United States of maintaining our 
bases and personnel abroad, including equip- 
ment in foreign countries, is in excess of 
$344 billion per year, All of these matters 
must be equalized if the rules of the game 
are to be the same. 

Since World War II there has been a tre- 
mendous economic recovery in Western 
Europe and Japan, largely as a result of the 
Marshall plan, and these countries are now 
in a position to assume their responsibility 
toward the rest of the free world, and we 
should not be expected to continue to sub- 
sidize them and at the same time allow them 
to have a tremendous economic advantage 
in the world marketplace that they now 
enjoy. 

One of the most important items that 
goes into the cost of production of a man- 
ufactured product is labor. In 1957 I made 
a survey of labor costs. Taking the figures 
from the Department of Commerce of the 
United States, the average foundry worker 
in the United Kingdom was paid 83 cents 
per hour; in Denmark, 85 cents per hour; in 
France, 64.8 cents per hour; in West Ger- 
many, 79.5 cents per hour; in Japan, 26.6 
cents per hour; and in Mexico, 25 cents 
per hour, as compared to our labor cost. in- 
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cluding fringe benefits, of approximately 
$3.25 per hour. It has been stated that 
wages are gradually climbing in foreign 
countries and that this gap will be gradually 
narrowed. 

I should like to refer to the last edition 
of the American Society of Association Ex- 
ecutives Journal, which shows a survey for 
the year 1960. In West Germany, wages had 
increased from 79.5 cents per hour in the 
foundries to 84 cents. During these same 
years, wages have increased 65 cents per 
hour in the average foundry in the United 
States. In addition to labor, we have a 
large overhead which has been built up over 
a period of years. This overhead consists of 
depreciation, costa of replacement of equip- 
ment, and all of the cost figures which go 
into overhead, including management's com- 
pensation, plus a very heavy tax burden. 
Corporations are taxed by the United States 
at 52 percent of their cbrporate income and, 
in addition, the stockholders pay taxes on 
their personal income when they receive 
dividends. This is not true in most of the 
countries which trade agreements have been 
made with. This factor is very important 
and must be equalized in order that the 
rules of the game will be the same. 

The depreciation schedule allowed in the 
United States is not competitive with the 
depreciation schedule allowed in most of the 
countries that we have agreements with. 
This also must be equalized to make the rules 
of the game the same. 

How is business going to plan its future 
if it is dependent upon the whims of changes 
of administration, or eyen changing the per- 
sonnel within an administration? We may 
have people in public office right now who 
have a certain philosophy on these things, 
They may be gone tomorrow and somebody 
else may teke their place who has an en- 
tirely different view. In the meantime, you 
may have spent millions tn getting your 
plants modernized, then suddenly find that 
your product is no longer needed. True, they 
said, “We will find some way of reallocating 
you,” but that is not what we want. I 
would not like to have any governmental 
agency tell me that I had to stop practicing 
law and become an engineer. 

Under title III of H.R. 9900, there is pro- 
vision for adjustment assistance. Such 
assistance includes many things, such as 
assistance to firms, technical assistance, fl- 
nancial assistance, loans, tax relief, assist- 
ance to workers. Title III would indicate 
clearly that the administration anticipates 
that it is going to be necessary to readjust 
many domestic industries. The power set 
out in this act is so great as to make it 
possible, should such power be abused, to 
create conditions under which almost any 
industry might be forced to go into another 
type of business, 

Perhaps the key section of H.R. 9900 is 
section 404, titled “Finality.” a) Deter- 
minations required to be made by the Presi- 
dent under title II of this act and actions 
of the President or any administering agency 
under title III of this act in determining 
eligibility to apply for adjustment assist- 
ance, in certifying adjustment proposals, or 
in making determinations with respect to 
extraordinary relief, shall be final and con- 
clusive and shall not be subject to review 
by any court.” This seems to me to violate 
the basic principle of the balance of power 
in our system of government between the 
judicial, the executive, and the legislative, 
and certainly violates the intent of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in giving to 
the Congress the power to levy and collect 
tariffs. It is our opinion that the best so- 
lution for this problem would be to insert 
in H.R. 9900 a provision which would set up 
an economic tariff in lieu of the present ad 
valorem tariff and that such tariff would be 
based upon the price of the product being 
brought into this country as against the cost 
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of production of a comparable product in 
the United States. If this is not done, it is 
inevitable that our standard of living will 
decline as we compete with countries who 
operate under different rules than we op- 
erate under. The other alternatives would 
be nationalization of our industries, or sub- 
sidization of our industries. Both are con- 
trary to my concept of our free enterprise 


system. 

We are not obstructionists—all American 
industry wants is a set of rules that apply 
with equal force to both sides. If this is 


done we will be glad to compete on equal 


terms 


Deintermixture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently in the great Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce we have 
had to wrestle with a vexing problem of 
what is known as deintermixture which, 
in common terms, is the removal of 
VHF television production in certain 
areas and substituting UHF television 
therefor. 

We found that many people would be 
deprived of the television opportunity 
and that the removal of the VHF chan- 
nels in the areas proposed would work a 
terrific hardship on people, especially 
people in rural areas and small towns, 
who wanted to see and listen to news 
and production from their State capitals. 

My good friend and my able colleague, 
KENNETH ROBERTS of the Fourth District 
of Alabama, and I were greatly con- 
cerned over the fact that so many people 
would be deprived of television in the 
rural areas. We vigorously opposed the 
deintermixture proposals, continuously 
pointing out that our people in Alabama 
and South Carolina wanted to have some 
voice and vision concerning happenings 
in the respective capitals of our respec- 
tive States. I hurry to salute my good 
friend for his determined stand for his 
people, 

Perhaps there are some people in Con- 
gress who do not know that KENNETH 
Roserts is chairman of the important 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. While I am not privileged 
to be on that subcommittee, I have been 
happy to follow his leadership in pro- 
tecting the public of the United States 
on incidents and activities which would 
be injurious to the health and safety of 
our people. I am mindful, at this time, 
of his great fight against cancer, heart 
disease, death and injury from automo- 
biie accidents, and the many other cam- 
paigns he has so vigorously and ably 
spearheaded to help our generation and 
future generations enjoy the fullest 
American life and prosperity. 

Mr. Rogerts and I prepared for the 
committee report, which usually accom- 
panies a bill, our views emphasizing our 
determination that our people should 
not suffer. Today, I would like to put 
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that report in the Recor», so that all may 
know how we feel and that others who 
have joined our fight may have the in- 
formation we felt so necessary to the 
preservation of good television in our 
rural areas and small towns, 


The report follows: 
ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


As members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, we do not wish 
to file a minority report expressing any an- 
tagonism to the general purposes of all- 
channel receiver legislation. We hope, and 
expect, that the purposes of such legisla- 
tion will result in the accomplishment of a 
wider television coverage, wider selection of 
channels, and, thus, the promotion of a 
greater UHF listening audience. However, 
we would not detract from the service, the 
investment, the pleasure or education re- 
sulting from VHF transmission in the tele- 
vision field. We must protect, preserve, and 
promote that effort also. 

These views are additional views empha- 
sizing the feeling of many of the commit- 
tee on such subjects as (1) the desirability 
of having television sets with all-channel 
receivers, (2) the undesirability of regional 
deintermixture at this time when the im- 
pact in the future, as well as the result of 
experiments in programing are not known, 
and (3) the economic impact on any shift 
in television, on an area basis, on a local 
basis, or on a national basis to UHF. Thus, 
we discuss this legislation in the light of our 
feeling and our bellefs. 

GENERAL PURPOSE 

We of the committee share with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission its “firm 
conviction that the public interest requires 
use of all 82 channels allocated for tele- 
vision.” The general purpose of the legisla- 
tion is to foster the further development and 
expansion of commercial and educational 
television broadcasting in the public interest 
by requiring that all television receivers 
shipped in interstate commerce or imported 
into the United States be equipped to receive 
all 82 channels now allocated to television, 
including the present 12 VHF channels 
(channels 2-13) and the present 70 UH 
channels (channels 14-83) 4 This require- 
ment with respect to television receivers is 
designed to encourage and facilitate opera- 
tion of UHF stations intermixed with VHF 
stations in the same communities and areas 
and to prevent the impairment of existing 
VHF and UHF commercial and educational 
television service to the public. 

As of March 1962, television stations were 
operating on 500 of the 681 available VHF 
television channel allocations (73 percent) 
but on only 103 of the 1,544 avallable UH 
television channel allocations (7 percent). 
Of 274 television channels reserved for edu- 
cation, only 60 (42 VHF and 18 UHF) were 
in operation. The extensive hearings con- 
ducted by the committee make clear that 
the single most important reason for the 
failure heretofore to utilize more of the 
available UE channels to provide educa- 
tional and commercial television service to 
the public is the fact that only a relatively 
small proportion of the television sets which 
have been produced since the 70 UHF chan- 
nels were first allocated for television in 
1952 have been capable of receiving the 70 
UHF channels in addition to the 12 VHF 
channels. Of all sets produced in the period 
1953 to 1961, inclusive, less than 13 percent 
have been equipped at the manufacturing 
plant to receive UHF, Although UHF set 


*These channels occupy the frequencies 
54-72 megacycles (channels 2-4), 76-88 
megacycles (channels 5-6), 174-216 mega- 
cycles (channels 7-13), and 470-890 mbga- 
cycles (channels 14-83). 
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uction was 20 percent of total produc- 
tion in 1953, by 1961 it had fallen sharply 
to only 6 percent of total production, 
Unless the public has sets that can receive 
UHF as well as VHF, prospective commercial 
and educational UHF stations will not be 
able to reach the audiences necessary for 
effective operation and UHF stations will 
be deterred from coming into being. Yet, 
without UHF stations in operation, the pub- 
lic lacks incentive to buy sets to receive both 
UHF and VHF, especially when a 12-channel 
VHF set can be bought for a little less. Until 
this ring is broken and the public has suff- 
cient numbers of all-channel sets, the ordi- 
nary development-of commercial and educa- 
tional UHF television will remain impeded. 
For 10 years the ring has not been broken by 
any technique. All other feasible approaches 
having been unproductive, it is apparent to 
us that the time has come for the Congress 
to enact appropriate all-channel set legisla- 
tion to break the ring so that UHF can be 
developed in the public interest. 
THE POLICY OF SHIFTING VHF STATIONS TO THE 
UHF 


We are strongly of the view that it would 
be unsound and contrary to the public in- 
terest for operating VHF stations to be 
shifted to UHF channels. UHF channels are 
normally capable of providing television 
service over areas which are substantially 
smaller than the areas which can be served 
by VHF channels. In addition, even within 
the areas which UHF channels can serve, 
UHF signals are more variable and tend to 
be poorer than VHF signals, due in large part 
to the fact that foliage, hills, bulldings, and 
other obstructions absorb or obstruct UHF 
signals. For reasons such as these, shifting 
VHF stations to UHF channels would result 
in losses of existing television service to the 
public. In large part these losses of service 
will occur in rural, farm, outlying, and 
sparsely settled areas where there is little or 
no prospect of economic support for new 
stations to replace the service which would 
be lost through shifts of existing VHF sta- 
tions to UHF. We feel our entire committee 
is strongly opposed to any action that would 
take television service away from the public. 
THE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


We have closely followed the proposals of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
issued in its dockets Nos. 14229 and 14239- 
14246 on July 27, 1961. A number of these 
proposals would involve, or be directly re- 
lated to, the shift of VHF stations to UHF 
channels. In the Commission's notices in 
these proceedings these proposals were 
closely related to the Commission's request 
that the Congress enact all-channel receiver 
legislation. During the extensive hearings 
held by the committee there was widespread 
and vigorous opposition to the shifting of 
VHF stations to the UHF. Although we 
strongly support all-channel receiver legis- 
lation, we also firmly oppose the shift of 
VHF stations to UHF. Hence, we would be 
unwilling to recommend enactment of this 
legislation without satisfactory assurance 
that VHF television stations will not be 
shifted to UHF, in whole or in part. 

Because of our deep concern with the 
Commission's proposals to shift VHF sta- 
tions to UHF, and the relationship of all- 
channel receiver legislation to such pro- 
posals, our able committee chairman 
specifically inquired of the Commission 
whether it would proceed with proposals to 
shift VHF stations to UHF If all-channel re- 
ceiver legislation were enacted. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has rep- 
resented to the committee, in a letter dated 
March 16, 1962, in which Commissioners 
Minow, Hyde, Bartley, Craven, Ford, and 
Cross concurred, that deintermixture is not 
a solution for the television allocations prob- 
lem, that a combined VHF-UHF system is 
needed, that if all-channel receiver legisla- 
tion is enacted by this Congress, the Com- 
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mission would not proceed with the eight 
deintermixture proceedings initiated on 
July 27, 1961, and that, on the contrary, a 
sufficient period of time should be allowed 
to indicate whether the all-channel receiver 
authority would in fact achieve the Com- 
mission's overall allocations goal of a satis- 
factory system of intermixed UHF and VHF 
assignments. Further, the Commission rep- 
resented that it would make periodic reports 
to the committee and that before undertak- 
ing the implementation of any policy con- 
cerning deintermixture, the Commission 
would advise the committee of its plans and 
give the committee an appropriate period 


` of time to consider such plans. 


This legislation is being recommended on 
the basis of our understanding of the Com- 
mission's representations as follows: 

1. That the Commission would not even 
consider directly or indirectly requiring 
shifting any VHF station to a UHF channel 
without the licensee’s consent before it is 
determined from experience how all-channel 
reciver authority is working out. Time will 
have to be allowed for the Commission to Is- 
sue rules to implement the legislation and 
for manufacturers to convert to production 
of all-channel receivers. Substantial time 
will have to elapse thereafter before the vast 
majority of the public becomes equipped 
with all-channel receivers so that the effec- 
tiveness of the legislation’ can be determined. 
There are now some 55 million television 
sets in the United States and annual sales 
are at the rate of about 6 million, Thus, the 
committee understands the Commission's 
representation to mean that consideration 
will not even be given to shifting any VHF 
station to a UHF channel without its con- 
sent for a period of at least 9 years, and pos- 
sibly longer, after the date of enactment of 
all-channel legislation. 

2. That even after the passage of at least 
9 years when a vast majority of the public 
has acquired all-channel receivers, the Com- 
mission would not undertake indirectly or 
directly to shift any VHF station to a UHF 
channel without the consent of the licensee 
(a) until the Commission has first advised 
this and other interested committees of the 
Congress of any such plan and its reasons 
therefor so that the committee may consider 
them, and (b) until each such committee 
has notified the Commission that it has had 
an appropriate period of time to consider the 
Commission's plan and is contemplating no 
action which, in its Judgment, warrants fur- 
ther deferral of the plan. 

It is in specific reliance upon these repre- 
sentations by the Commission that the com- 
mittee is reporting favorably all-channel re- 
ceiver legislation. We feel that the commit- 
tee regards these representations as binding 
on the Commission as now constituted and 
as it may in the future be constituted. 


RECEIVER ALL-CHANNEL CAPABILITY 


The legislation reported by the committee 
would require that all television sets “be 
capable of receiving” all television channels. 
The quoted language contemplates that all 
receivers shipped in interstate commerce or 
imported will be constructed with equipment 
inside its cabinet which will have perform- 
ance characteristics sufficient to permit rea- 
sonably satisfactory and usable reception of 
each of the present 12 VHF and 70 UHF 
channels (in any location where, in the light 
of the normal state of receiver development 
at the time, such reception could be rea- 
sonably expected) without the necessity of 
adding further equipment other than an 
appropriate antenna. 

We have very carefully considered the pro- 
posal that the Commission be authorized to 
prescribe minimum performance standards 
for all-channel television sets. The com- 
mittee has declined to report favorably any 
such provision because it is not persuaded 
that it is necessary in the public interest to 
involve the Commission in the details of 
television set manufacturing. Nor is it our 
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intention that the Comimssion could pre- 
scribe such standards through its existing 
power to issue rules or regulations or other- 
wise. We have made very clear in the pre- 
ceding paragraph that by “all-channel tele- 
vision sets“ we mean “all-channel television 
sets.“ We would regard any set which is 
not capable of performing in the manner 
described above as being a fraud on the 
public and we would regard its shipment as 
being in violation of section 2 of this bill 
and subject to all the sanctions and penalties 
of any other violation of the Communica- 
tions Act. 


DUAL UHF-VHF OPERATIONS 


It has been suggested to the committee 
that each commercial VHF station be re- 
quired to operate a parallel UHF station in 
the same community. A proposal for dual 
UHF-VHF operations by the same commer- 
cial licensee was made by the Commission 
in its notice of proposed rulemaking in dock- 
et No. 14229, adopted on July 27, 1961. We 
are convinced that such proposals are con- 
trary to the public interest. It could not 
reasonably be expected that such operations 
by commercial licensees would provide the 
public with a significant amount of televi- 
sion programing on the UHF channel which 
was not available simultaneously, and 
throughout a larger area, on the VHF chan- 
nel. Moreover, it would be expected that 
the more desirable UHF channels, and not 
infrequently all the UHF channels, in each 
community would be tied up in parallel 
commercial UHF-VHF operations if this ap- 
proach were followed. This would hinder or 
block the introduction of new and different 
commercial television services and the full 
development of educational television facill- 
ties in these communities. In this latter 
connection it will be noted that witnesess 
of educational organizations testified that 
there is a need for a total of approximately 
1,000 UHF channels to be reserved for edu- 
cation—825 in addition to the 184 now re- 
served. In other words, meeting educa- 
tional needs alone would appear to require 
two-thirds of the total number of UHF fre- 
quencies assigned to television. We cannot 
afford to waste these frequencies by using 
them to duplicate VHF commercial service 
either in whole or in large part. 


CONCLUSION 


We have, in the statements above set. forth, 
reduced to writing what we believe is the 
expressed Intent of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee in accepting H.R. 
8031 as all-channel receiver legislation with- 
out specific reference to our legislation em- 
phasizing the undesirability of orlginal de- 
intermixture under the FCC dockets Nos. 
14229 and 14239-14246. We felt that these 
additional views should be presented in or- 
der that there be no question but that the 
Commission's letter of March 16, 1962, was 
received in good faith by the committee and 
that we expect good faith from the Com- 
mission and its successors. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
Fourth District, Alabama. 
ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, 
Fifth District, South Carolina. 


Archbishop John J. Swint Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on 


Wednesday of this week the West Vir- 
ginia University bestowed an honorary 
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doctor of laws degree upon Archbishop 
John J. Swint of the Wheeling diocese 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
degree was conferred at ceremonies in 
connection with the installation of Dr. 
Paul A. Miller as president of the uni- 
versity. 

Bishop Swint is a native West Vir- 
ginian, and was ordained a priest in 
1904. Prior to that he had received de- 
grees from St. Charles College, Ellicott 
City, Md., and St. Mary's Seminary, 
Baltimore. For many years he was 
head of the diocesan apostolate in 
Wheeling, before going to Weston as a 
pastor. 

In 1922, he was recalled to Wheeling as 
administrator of the diocese and later 
that year was named bishop. In 1929, 
in recognition of his outstanding service 
in the diocese he was appointed by Pope 
Pius XI as an assistant to the pontif- 
ical throne. Later he was honored with 
the additional title of archbishop. 

The honors and responsibilities given’ 
him by the Roman Catholic Church bear 
testimony to his service as a religious 
leader. Others of us in West Virginia 
know of his great service to his com- 
munity and his State as a civic leader. 
Our paths first crossed in 1923 when I 
was a member of the Clarksburg City 
Council and a matter in which Bishop 
Swint was interested came up for con- 
sideration. 

The honor is well deserved. I con- 
gratulate both the university and Arch- 
bishop Swint. 


Fifty Golden Years: A Baltimore Tribute 
to Hadassah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


‘ OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, of the 
many editorials and other expressions of 
tribute which I have read recently in 
connection with the 50th anniversary of 
the founding of Hadassah, I think the 
one which appeared in the Baltimore 
Jewish Times is among the best. Hadas- 
sah has particular meaning and im- 
portance to Baltimore because the 
founder of that magnificent service or- 
eer tion was Baltimore’s Henrietta 
Szold. 


But, as the Jewish Times of Baltimore 
expressed it: 

Hadassah over the past half-century, of 
course, has represented far more than the 
efforts of one woman. Henrietta Szold gave 
the organization inspiration, direction, and 
its initial effectiveness. But thousands upon 
thousands of Jewish women came forward 
to make of Hadassah an irresistable force 
which mere men have beheld with awe, al- 
most disbelief. The results of these efforts 
have been spectacular. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure, in view of the 
widespread interest among the Mem- 
bers of Congress in the achievements of 
Hadassah over the past 50 years, that 
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many of my colleagues will want to read 
this editorial tribute appearing in an 
outstanding weekly publication edited by 
Mr. Bert F. Kline, in the city where 
Hadassah literally was born. I there- 
fore submit for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, the full text of this 
editorial, as follows: 
Firry GOLDEN YEARS 


Baltimore members of Hadassah have more 
incentive than most Hadassah chapters to 
celebrate the golden anniversary of their 
venerable and effective humanitarian organi- 
zation for Hadassah was literally born in Bal- 
timore—the dream and life work of this city’s 
own Henrietta Szold. 

Thus, when the Baltimore chapter ob- 
serves its 50th anniversary next Monday at 
Straus Auditorium in Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation, the dedicated women who 
comprise the organization and who devote 
themselves so selflessly to the allevation and 
prevention of human suffering and the re- 
habilitation of the handicapped, have before 
them the inspiring example of the power of 
one individual woman to accomplish mira- 
cles for mankind. 

Hadassah over the past half century, of 
course, has represented far more than the 
efforts of one woman. Henrietta Szold gave 
the organization inspiration, direction, and 
its initial effectiveness. But thousands upon 
thousands of Jewish women came forward 
to make of Hadassah an irresistible force 
which mere men have beheld with awe— 
almost disbelief. 

The results of these efforts have been spec- 
tacular. Concrete evidence of Hadassah’s 
achievements are rising once again in the 
Holy Land in the form of the magnificent 
new medical center, officially opened last 
June on a 70-acre site in the Judean hills 
personally selected by Prime Minister David 
Ben-Guiron. When all 21 buildings are 
completed, the Hadassah Medical Center will 
be the largest building complex in all of 
Israel. 

The more than 318,000 American Jewish 
women in some 1,320 Hadassah chapters in 
the United States and Puerto Rico have 
accomplished many miracles during the past 
50 years in making possible great strides in 
medical research and education, clinical and 
diagnostic work, physical rehabilitation and 
vocational education, and in advancing the 
work of Youth Aliyah. But anyone who is 
familiar with Baltimore’s ever-growing Ha- 
dassah chapter is well aware that even after 
50 consecutive years of dedicated service, the 
group still demonstrates the vigor and drive 
of initial youthful enthusiasm. 

This then is testimony not only to the ex- 
cellence of its leadership throughout the 
mo but to the general membership as 
we 


The Baltimore Jewish community and the 
Baltimore Jewish Times salute Hadassah on 
the threshold of this golden anniversary. 


Lowering of the Voting Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 12, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor a speech given by the Honorable 
William O. Greene, delegate to the Mich- 
igan Constitutional Convention on low- 
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ering of the voting age for voters of the 
State of Michigan below the age of 21: 
LOWERING OF THE VOTING AGE 
(By William O. Greene) 

Parents, grandparents, potential parents, 
uncles, aunts and friends of the young 
adults—those young folk of the upper teen- 
age bracket who will one day be called to 
replace today’s leadership and perpetuate 
the work of Government so ably begun by 
their forebears and continued by you up to 
this day. 

I arise at this time to take issue with many 
of you, yes to take issue on the obsolescent, 
archaic thinking that seems to prevail on the 
matter of lowering the voting age. Reducing 
the age requisite to a more logically psycho- 
logical level that will stimulate and allow 
early participation, by franchise, to upper- 
levels of our teenage population. 

I rise, because I am disturbed at our obvi- 
ous sluffing-off with a shoulder shrugging 
attitude toward the formidable arguments, 
concrete reasons that logically and favorably 
express the need, the good that shall accrue 
by granting, the most coveted, cherished 
possession—the right of franchise to our 
young adults. 

I find myself in total agreement with one 
of the more advanced States on this matter— 
Georgia. Who, since 1943, has realized that 
they needed the fresh viewpoint of the young 

ented voters, that they sorely needed 
the idealism, the unselfishness, the candor, 
the starry-eyed enthusiasm of youth. Of 
course the cynical, the faithless, those who 
have plunged the world through disbelief 
ideals into war after war. Emotionalizing 
those they now call “starry-eyed” youth to 
go into the black maw of death. To save, 
as they with patriotic plety say, democracy, 
freedom, or the American way of life. 

I am in full agreement with the ideology 
of our frontier outpost, one of our latest 
states, Alaska, who, looking far into the fu- 
ture, projecting evaluations in keeping with 
the accelerated and proficient development 
of the youth into a mature being much soon- 
er than heretofore. 

They said in Alaska in lowering the age 
to 19 years, quote, “There seems to be little 
doubt that a high school trained student, 
with principles of elementary civics and gov- 
ernment fresh in their minds, is well suited 
to exercise this important right of citizen- 
ship,” unquote. 

Albeit these references point up with some 
clarity, the opinions, etc., of those with ex- 
emplary foresight on this issue. I am con- 
strained by my association here to impose 
upon your indulgence, several rhetorical 
questions of my own. Questions to be 
answered introspectively by each of you and 
your conscience. 

How, my friends, do you justify a position 
of opposition that reflects the absence of 
home training in good healthy understand- 
ing and needed experience in the developing 
of good political habits of our young adults? 

How do you so justify, when you constantly 
parrot the requirements for a rounded out 
course of home training in those prerequ!- 
sites for- citizenship, that should include 
strong emphasis on participation for the 
creation and maintenance of good govern- 
ment, under which everyone aspires to live, 
and then abuse the rounded out concept by 
ignoring the necessity to include in the 
training program the actual citizenship ex- 
perience of voting? 

Aren't you aware of the vacuum created 
by divesting our youth of the enthusiasm 
created in government through the cur- 
riculum of most high and advanced schools 
of higher education, by not allowing them to 
vote while the sentiment, the patriotic stim- 
ulation of their educational experience en- 
hances their political motivations? 
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Doesn't it affect your thinking to disregard 
the importance of introducing into active 
participation as a yoter those young adults: 

A. Those you have encouraged to become 
interested in industry, etc, through the 
media of the Junior Achievement project. 

B. Those you salute with glowing praise 
for the tremendous contributions they make 
by their 4-H contributions. 

C. Those you annually expose to and 
finance to practice citizenship governmental 
responsibilities through the related programs 
of Boy's State—Girl's State—city, town, and 
village officials for a day. - 

D. Don't you realize that, this generation 
of young adults, more so than another gen- 
eration, are manifesting, are demonstrating 
their urge to participate, and the frustra- 
tions imposed upon them by the denial of 
this important privilege, is the primary cause 
for the title they impose upon themselves 
“The Beat Generation” which we try to de- 
preciate by calling them “beatniks.” 

How can we dare to say these young peo- 
ple are too immature, too easily brainwashed, 
that they have no true sense of values. 

For then I ask myself and I ask you, what 
is the real difference between immaturity 
and being naive, as so many of us have shown 
ourselves to be, as we are consumed by the 
brainwashing of the interests of the vested, 
as we try to write this Constitution, and 
how can we, most of us have the temerity 
to even think of personal values, that is in a 
comparative way, when rolicall, after roll- 
call, we have shown the lack of courage of 
conviction disregarding or subverting with 
our tongue in cheek, I say, sense of values. 

How can we foster the premise that the 
population of young adults to which we re- 
fer, are too emotionally unstable, when sev- 
eral times during our deliberations we have 
shown mass emotional instability, and in a 
most frightening manner. And to me our 
only basis for such blanket opinion is that 
our built-in ego, builded on a phlegmatically 
hypocritical standard so evident in our youth 
versus age thinking, impels us to use this 
accusation of youthful instability as an 
escape mechanism to hide our own alarming 
weakness. 

I believe that phrase “starry eyed” quoted 
deliberately with a taint of disdain has the 
impact of stigmatizing our youth as badly as 
the word, too often indiscriminately put 
upon people, Communist. 

And it implies that those who so impose 
this term intend to propagate the belief that 
starry-eyed enthusiasm in youth or else- 
where is indecent, worthless, and undesir- 
able. 

And I say most emphatically, there must 
be no faith placed in those who decry faith. 
Nor should we idealize those who deny ideals 
and scoff at those who possess them with 
enthusiasm. 
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Two or three years of participation as 
voters in their government, is a wise pre- 
liminary to the opening of the door of offices 
to these citizens, It is well to note, permit- 
ing 3 or 4 years to elapse between classroom 
discussion and the exercise of citizenship 
has a tendency to produce inertia in the 
citizen. While we have extended the school 
attendance period and thereby increased the 
age at which young people leave our edu- 
cational institutions, it remains a fact that 
they now establish independent employment 
contacts at an earlier age than formerly. If 
they are not led to assume their obligations 
as citizens at that time, they may never be- 
come the type of participants in govern- 
ment that compares favorably to the right 
of participation through voting that is ac- 
corded to and enjoyed by the youth of every 
country throughout the world, except ours. 

In the chaotic period in which we lve, 
when we seek to protect and project to the 
rest of the world the beauty of our social 
and economic and political way of life, bullt 
upon the basis of long-cherished doctrines, 
American, Michigan needs the counsel and 
effort of every man and woman of intelli- 
gence and good will regardless of age. 

It is presumptuous to assume the attitude 
that bespeaks of no change in the early 
maturing of our young adults in the 
next 50 years. Presumably the expected life 
of this constitution. Such an attitude be- 
lies the acknowledgement that we repeatedly 
cite, in regards to the acceleration of prog- 
Tess by our civilization. 

Therefore, as a matter of consistency, I im- 
plore you to bow with grace to the goddess 
of consistency, and grant to our young 
adults the sacred and cherished franchise 
of the vote. Thank you. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 


` cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 


orders will be received for subscriptions to 

the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 

copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 

charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 

bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 

howd Recorp should be processed through this 
ce. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
Somes (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1938). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 


(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 4 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Benator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Changes in Mexican Water Treaty 
Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Colorado River Board of California has 
Dassed the resolution reproduced below. 
It is my strong belief that this resolution 
Sets forth a wise course and I heartily 
€ndorse it and commend it to this 

Stration. 


UTION ADOPTED BY COLORADO RIVER 
Boarp or CALIFORNIA, APRIL 4, 1962 
of Whereas it is known that the Government 
a; Mexico has complained to the Govern- 
ent of the United States in regard to the 
malty of water delivered this past winter to 
xico in the limitrophe section of the 
W. io River under the 1944 Mexican 
ater Treaty, and that the matter is now 
pader study by the Government of the 
Rited States; and 
of ereas the State of California, because 
cin’ richts and interests of its agencies and 
Roens in and to the waters of the Colorado 
Pte! System, is concerned in and would 
directly affected by any proposal to 
cpange the present amounts and methods 
Scheduling and delivering water to Mexico 
under the treaty; and 
Sta the records show that the United 
i tes was overgenerous in agreeing to de- 
Mee to Mexico a minimum of 1,500,000 acre- 
of Colorado River water a year, not only 
use this was over twice the amount 
— Mexico had received from the natural 
pen of the river, but also because the de- 
dable annual water supply of the river 
to is insufficient to furnish that amount 
que, in addition to the legitimate re- 
ay ements in the United States and the un- 
Oldable losses in storage and transit; and 
stat. mens US. interests were assured by the 
In te Department and the U.S. section of the 
ternational Boundary and Water Commis- 
Rte” United States and Mexico, during Sen- 
e hearings on the treaty, that water 
dom any and all sources,” including return 
ows reaching the limitrophe section of the 
1 from U.S, projects, would be included 
a ate accounted for as part of the treaty 
very obligation, and that quality of the 
delivered to Mexico would not be a 
Nsideration, and also that such was fully 
€retood and agreed to by Mexico; and 
t Whereas the Colorado River Board of Call- 
poula is the official agency representing the 
tate, the State agencies, and citizens in 
lorado River matters: Now, therefore, be it 
of olved, That the Colorado River Board 
an ornla request the U.S. Government 
Onn Urge each of the California Senators and 
Hgressmen to take any and all action or 
an which may be necessary to prevent 
t Y agreement, or any modification of the 
and conditions of the Mexican Water 
Treaty, whereby Mexico would recelve any 
— in delivery of water from the 
ac orado River over and above the 1,500,000 
-feet annual allotment provided for by 
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the treaty, or any change in the schedules 
or rates of delivery as set forth in the treaty 
which would result in a waste of water to 
the Gulf of California not charged to Mexico 
and thereby be an additional burden on the 
Colorado River system water supply; and 
be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States; to the Secretary of State; to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; to the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mex- 
ico; to the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation; to both California Senators; to 
all Members of the House of Representatives 
from California; to the Governor of Califor- 
nia; and to the administrator of the Re- 
sources Agency, State of California. 


Unjustified Libeling of the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Spartanburg Herald-Journal of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., published on April 8, 
1962, an excellent editorial which was 
written by the capable and widely pub- 
lished writer, Mr. J. L. Jones, editor of 
the Tulsa Tribune. Earlier this year I 
had printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a copy of a speech by Mr. Jones 
which was also printed in the Spartan- 
burg Herald-Journal and subsequently 
in the Reader's Digest. The title of the 
article published on April 8 is “ “The Li- 
beled South,’ Let’s Blow the Bunk.” It 
is not only well written but it carries a 
good message which needs to be gotten 
across to all Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Tre LIBELED SOUTH,” Ler’s BLOW THE BUNK 

(Editor's note—When the Herald-Journal 
reprinted Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ provocative 
challenge to America (“About Our National 
Morals”) a few weeks back, the response was 
enormous. He wrote what a great many 
people were thinking. Demands ran high 
for reprints of that article, which still are 
available at The Herald-Journal office. Later, 
a small version was published in the Read- 
er’s Digest and the full text in the Charlotte 
Observer, among others. Mr. Jones struck 
the moral fiber of America, a fiber which has 
been grossly misrepresented in the public 
view of our literature and our arts. 

(The articulate Tulsa, Okla., editor has 
written feelingly on another subject of par- 
ticular sensitivity in the South, which has 
witnessed itself slandered on all sides and 
in all manners. Here, again, is Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, this time on “The Libeled South.“) 


How do you like your South? 

Do you like it with honeysuckle vines, 
mammy’s ham in Alabammy, a mystic moon 
shining through the mosshung oaks? Then 
go see Tin Pan Alley. They have a large 
supply of ditties that will start you Way 
Down Yonder in New Or-leans and Carry 
you clear Back to Ol’ Virginny. This is the 
soft South. 

But more popular in recent years has been 
the hard South. This is the South of the 
Snopeses and the Jeeter Lesters, of the de- 
generate planter, of the one-gallused mobs 
converging on the courthouse to lynch the 
innocent Negro, of every kind of decadence, 
cruelty and immorality that can afflict the 
human soul. This is the South of current 
literature, of the contemporary stage and 
screen. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer from its van- 
tage point on the shores of Lake Erie took 
a comprehensive look at the American 
South a few days ago and decided that its 
Dixie brothers are being grossly libeled. 

The Plain Dealer recalled that a Hollywood 
scenario writer had recently ticked off for 
the New York Times some of the themes 
he has Included in screenplays he has written 
about the South. Among them: 

“Lechery, impotence, homosexuality, and 
alcoholism. Brothels, nymphomania, dope 
addiction. Satyriasis, frigidity, schizo- 
phrenla. Venereal disease, adultery, and 
incest.” 

Sald the scenarist: 

“When you set your movie in the South 
your characters can be outrageous without 
being considered insane by movie audiences. 
The public seems to be willing to forgive 
gross eccentricities In the South that it will 
not accept in other areas. Take ‘Cat On a 
Hot Tin Roof —if you were to cast Big 
Daddy on Park Avenue, people would say 
he is a nut and should be put away.” 

Why does the South have to take this 
licking? Well, it’s true the South has had 
more than its share of sharecroppers, po’ 
white trash, hillbillies, etc. The American 
custom of scorning the South got under 
way in the pre-Civil War slavery debate, 
and when that war came the Union soldiers, 
like all GI's, had little good to say about 
their enemies or the southern countryside 
that provided mud, fever, mosquitos, and 
snipers. $ 

The minstrel shows of the late 19th cen- 
tury spread far and wide the idea that the 
South was the home of hick humor and 
primitive hoedowns, Tom Jackson's cele- 
brated “Slow Train Through Arkansas” 
didn't help. Nor did, as a matter of fact, 
some of the loudmouthed politicians the 
South sent North, characters like Cotton 
Ed Smith, Tom Heflin, and Huey Long. 

But two authentic southerners, William 
Faulkner and Tennessee Williams, have per- 
haps done the best job of peddling the idea 
that Dixie is the home of the sloppy, the 
depraved, the cruel, and the subhuman. And 
this has been caught up by the NAACP and 
its sympathizers who maintain that people 
who have withheld full civil rights for 
Negroes must be very low people, indeed. 
Thus, a book or a play damning white 
southerners is almost sure to be received 
sympathetically by the book reviewers and 
drama critics of the influential eastern news- 

and m: es. 
peThis has Roni in a sad psychological 
trauma among southerners. It has caused 
a defense psychosis, a frustrated resentment 
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against the groundswell of the time, and a 
desire to return to the halcyon days when 
the Robert E. Lee whistled for the landing, 
when the young folks rolled on the little 
cabin floor and the lights burned bright in 
Tara, and when buckwheat cakes were made 
of “Injun” batter. This, too, is a flight from 
reality. 

Problems are not to be solved by fantasy. 
There is no long-range profit to America 
if northerners assume an attitude of smug 
superiority over their southern brothers, and 
if the ex-Confederates damn the Yankees 
for their meddling and try to return to the 
ante bellum womb. What is needed is not 
an attempt to oversimplify complex problems 
but a little soul searching and perhaps mu- 
tual confession of error. 

In the past 20 years the South has been 
hit by a double whammy, In no other sec- 
tion of the country except the west coast 
has there been such a dramatic rise in in- 
dustrial activity. Southern cities have 
mushroomed and southern villages have 
emptied. The sharecropper is nearly gone. 
The easy, old social stability which was im- 
posed upon a complacent peasantry by a 
comfortable landed gentry has been shaken 
to pieces. The South is mobile and moving. 

Much of the black South has moved North. 
New York City now contains more Negroes 
than the whole State of Loulsiana. The most 
Negroid big city in America is Washington 
with a colored population of 54 percent. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 the Negro population 
of Wisconsin tripled while that in Mississip- 
pi dropped 8 percent. 

This has put something of a strain on the 
northerners’ much-vaunted tolerance, and 
a lot of them haven't passed the test. 

Grover Hall, the able editor of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, a couple of years ago 
grew tired of the swarms of northern report- 
ers who descended on his State every time 
there was a racial incident. He traveled 
north, talked to social workers, judges, and 
police officers. He discovered that serious 
race disturbances in some northern cities 
had been ignored by ‘local newspapers on 
their theory that nothing would be gained 
by publicity. But a bus station arrest any- 
where in the Deep South was always good for 
page 1 and a hot editorial in these same 
papers. 

Hall’s classic series, “Tell It Not in Es- 
kelon," remains a masterpiece of bitter, but 
Justified, journalism. 

The sad result of this hypocrisy and car- 
petbagging on the part of the North has been 
an increase in rigid and illogical defense 
reactions in the South. The old southern 
contention that the southern Negro wants 
no change is getting tattered. He may have 
been reasonably content once but the steady 
drumfire of agitation from the colored press 
is having its effect. The boycotts are getting 
stronger and more popular. So the southern 
white Is beginning to take refuge in “over- 
my-dead-bodyism,” and this, too, isn't very 
rational. 

The white southerner has a problem. He 
can't solve it by fleeing to an all-white sub- 
urb, a8 many white northerners are doing. 
Nor can he solve it by the continued and 
indefinite denial of civil rights to people 
who are, after all, citizens and taxpayers. 

Its time that the too-wide gulf between 
northern and southern attitudes were nar- 
rowed. The South is no longer a quiet, 
sun-drenched relic of the rural 19th cen- 
tury. Tobacco Road is paved now, and 
much of it is four-laned. Nor is the North 
any longer a stranger to race problems. 
Neither section has a corner on wisdom and 
holiness. 

One way to start narrowing this gap would 
be a letup in the unjustified libeling of 
the South. This means a change of attitude 
on the part of some of the South's own 
literary geniuses, who have won too many 
prizes cussing their own kind. It means a 
new and more realistic treatment of the 
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South by Broadway, Hollywood, and the 
Northern magazines and dailies. 

It is well that the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
under Editor Wright Bryan, a former Geor- 
gian, raises this issue. It is well that the 
New York Times, under the g edi- 
torship of former Mississippian Turner Cat- 
ledge, is beginning to marvel at how easy it 
is to sell a mean and dirty scenario about 
the South. 

Let’s blow this holier-than-thou bunk out 
the window. All Americans, including the 
members of minorities, can afford to exam- 
ine their own behavior and look to their 
souls. i 


The Federal Government’s Fair Share 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all cognizant of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest in the District of 
Columbia. We all recognize that the 
Federal Government must pay part 
of the cost of running and keeping 
up this beautiful city. A plan has been 
suggested for an automatic formula that 
would determine the Federal contribu- 
tion on realistic basis. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of April 16, 1962, which illustrates 
the sense of responsibility that all Amer- 
icans feel for Washington. 

The editorial follows: 


We ALL OWE A Part or DISTRICT OF 
Cotumsia’s BILLS 


Every year, the people of the District of 
Columbia get into a wrangle with Congress, 
which manages their local affairs, over how 
much money the District should get from 
the Federal Government. That it should get 
something is beyond dispute. Not only does 
it face sizable municipal expenditures for 
the support of Federal activities, but 43 per- 
cent of its land is federally owned and there- 
fore tax exempt; another 9.8 percent is 
owned by nontaxpaying foreign governments 
and tax exempt groups. 

Despite this, Congress has been niggardly. 
Since 1924 the amount provided has varied 
from 39.5 percent of the District's budget (in 
1924) to 8.5 percent (in 1954). Last year's 
$30 million contribution represented 11.1 
percent. 

The yearly haggle is hardly conducive to 
sound municipal budgeting. 

Senator BIBLE has introduced a bill that 
would establish a set formula for the Fed- 
eral contribution, based on such things as 
the tax loss on federally owned properties. 
This has strong support in the District, and 
would, incidentally, provide substantially 
more money than the District has been get- 
ting. 

The whole Nation has a stake in its Capi- 
tal, which is not only a seat of government 
and a tourist mecca but a showcase and 
symbol of America. If it has to scrimp on 
public facilities, everybody loses. The Nation 
expects more of Washington than it does of 
other cities, and it has a right to, but this 
means that it also has a responsibility to 
help realize those expectations. 

An automatic formula that avoided the 
uncertainties of annual appropriations would 
be a big step forward. And the formula 
should, as Senator Brste’s does, deal gen- 
erously with a city whose own interest is in- 
separable from the national interest. 


April 16 


Babcock & Wilcox Boiler Component 
Plant, Mount Vernon, Ind. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, in 
these days when the tendency to run to 
Washington for help has become a habit, 
it is refreshing to find a city which is 
helping itself—solving its own problems. 

One such city which is doing a good 
job is Mount Vernon, Ind., just across the 
Ohio River from the State of Kentucky. 
The account of how Mount Vernon is do- 
ing the job and specifically how it has 
recently acquired a new industry is well 
presented in an article which appeared 
in the April 10, 1962, issue of the Evans- 
ville Press. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Mount VERNON Got THAT B. & W. PLANT 
(By J. R. Taylor, Tri-State editor) 

Mount VERNON, InpD.—How does a 
town like Mount Vernon get an industry like 
Babcock & Wilcox, which last week pur- 
chased a 100-acre site to build a boiler com- 
ponent plant here? 

The answer is twofold: (1) Be ready when 
opportunity knocks; (2) have a friend like 
A. B. Brown. 

B. & W. spokesmen say that, of all the 
locations they looked at, Mount Vernon had 
more of what they wanted. What they 
wanted primarily was 100 acres on a river, 
above flood level, in the center of their 
distribution area. 

Mount Vernon, which boasts of the highest 
level land along the Ohio River between 
Pittsburgh and the Mississippi, had the an- 
swer to that one with a 100-acre tract just 
west of town which had been bought by the 
C. & EI. Railroad for industrial develop- 
ment. 

But Mount Vernon didn't have the only 
riverfront property uncovered by B. & W. 
agents in 5-year search up and down the 
Ohio, Mississippi, and several other rivers. 

This is where the “being ready“ comes in. 
B. & W. was impressed by the fact that the 
site already had tail transportation and 
utility service available—thanks to the fore- 
sight of the C. & E.I., the Southern Indi- 
ana Gas & Electric Co., and local business 
leaders. 

SUBSCRIBED $100,000 

The Greater Mount Vernon Association, 
formed in 1959, had subscribed over $100,000 
for industrial development and $36,000 of 
that has been invested in increasing the size 
of the city waterline that runs past the 
B. & W. site to the General Electric plastics 
plant. 

Aside from the physical site and facilities, 
there is an intangible asset that John Brown, 
chairman of the assoclation’s industrial com- 
mittee, belleves was the biggest single fac- 
tor in the selection. It's what the company 
refers to as “livability.” 

Livability covers such things as the com- 
munity’s attitude toward industry and to- 
ward itself, as well as churches, schools, and 
recreational facilities. Here is where John 
Brown and Verne McClellan, local attorney 
for B. & W., belleve Mount Vernon outshines 
other communities. 
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The whole attitude of the people has 
Changed in the last 10 years, they declare, 
Partly as a result of a deliberate propaganda 
goes by chamber of commerce mem- 

8. 


“People are really becoming proud of the 
town and think it's going places,” Brown 
Says. 

LOVES MOUNT VERNON 

Brown himself, who came to Mount Ver- 
non 5 years ago from New York, as manager 
for the Moran Towing Co., says he loves 
living in Mount Vernon and would hate to 
80 back to New York. 

Among assets to which Mount Vernonites 
Point with pride are a new $2.6 million high 
School, completed a year ago, and a new pa- 
Tochial school. 

They emphasize to industrial prospects 
that, while tax rates in the county are high, 
assessments traditionally are low. 7 

No special inducements, concessions, or 

cks were asked by the company and 
none was offered, everyone insists. 

Now for the second part of the answer— 

B. Brown, president of S.LG. & E. of 
Evansville. 

Exactly how much influence he had on 
the final decision probably is not known 
even by Brown himself or by the people 
Who made the decision. But the fact is 
that he played a key role in the process, from 
Start to finish. 

“We look on A. B. Brown as a sort of elder 
Statesman and go to him frequently for 
advice.“ comments John Brown. 

A. B. Brown knew the president of B. & W. 
When he was a district representative for 
the firm in this area. Sigeco also uses sev- 
eral B. & W. boilers. 

As far back as 1957, Brown was visited 
by a B. & W. representative looking for a 
riverfront site. Brown showed him several 
Sites along the Ohio from Mount Vernon to 
Rockport. 

Brown emphasized that all of southwest- 
ern Indiana should be viewed as a single 
Metropolitan area. 

AREA REEXAMINED 

The business recession in 1958 delayed 
B. & Wes plans. Incidentally, in 1958 Brown 
accomplished by C. & EI. President David 

thews, visited the B. & W. president. 

Last year, the B. & W. group returned and 
Teexamined the whole area. 

One Saturday last November, near the end 
Of the golf season, John Brown in Mount 
Vernon was visited by a man who wouldn't 
Say whom he represented. (McClellan recalls 

t when GE was considering a plant site 

their advance men were so secretive, 
even cut the labels out of their clothes.) 

All the stranger would tell Brown was that 
he wanted to meet some people. Brown took 

golfing that day. Sunday he went to 
church and Sunday night Brown arranged a 
Cocktail party at his home. Monday and 
y they drove around town and the 
Stranger left Tuesday afternoon. 

About 2 weeks ago, McClellan was con- 
tacted about acting as the firm’s attorney 
in negotiations for the site. 

The payoff came at 8:45 last Thursday 
night when it was announced B. & W. had 

ught the site and would start immediately 
on construction of a factory that will em- 
Ploy about 200 persons. 

When opportunity knocked, Mount Vernon 
was ready. 

And it's still ready. C. & EA. owns another 
400 to 500 acres of riverfront industrial prop- 
erty beyond the GE plant, the new water 

is big enough to supply several new 
industries, and Mount Vernon is still proud 
Of its Nvability. 
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Chicago Vote Frauds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago vote frauds exposed after the 1960 
presidential election shocked and 
alarmed the Nation. Promises of reforms 
were made despite the fact that little 
if anything was done to punish any per- 
sons responsible. Apparently those same 
conditions are again to be permitted to 
interfere with free elections in the United 
States and to deny the electorate its 
right to choose those by whom they are 
governed. I see little difference in net 
effect between the situation described in 
the following item from the Chicago 
Tribune and the mock elections staged 
N Communists behind the Iron Cur- 


TRIBUNE Discovers Vore List “GHosts”— 
Two ADDRESSES Vacant Lors; Prope ON 
(By Robert Wiedrich and Thomas Powers) 

Apparent voter registration irregularities 
were uncovered yesterday in a spot check by 
Tribune reporters. 

In just two South Side precincts and one 
on the West Side, reporters found evidence 
that ghost voters already are included in 
the new voter registration lists prepared by 
the board of election commissioners. 

In one South Side block alone, reporters 
found two voters registered from empty lots. 
Elsewhere on the South Side, a voter was 
found to be registered at a nonexistent ad- 
dress. Two other persons, registered at a 
West Side address, apparently do not live 
there. 

HOLZMAN ORDERS PROBE 

The findings of the Tribune prompted 
Sidney T. Holzman, chairman of the election 
board, to order an investigation of the ap- 
parent irregularities in precincts of the 2d, 
4th, and 29th wards. 

He also ordered the questioning of six can- 
vassers, who should have spotted the ques- 
tionable registrations, and the registrars who 
made the registrations. 

The registrations from empty lots were 
discovered in the 44th precinct of the 2d 
ward on the South Side. This precinct is 
only a few blocks from the 50th precinct of 
the 2d ward where, in the 1960 presidential 
election, more votes were cast than there 
were registered voters. 

The 3500-3600 block on Prairie Avenue was 
one of the first sections checked by the re- 
porters. It is an area of tenements. 

Reporters found the name of Nathaniel 
Young, Jr., 3559 Prairie Avenue, on the poll- 
ing list compiled by the election board un- 
der the reregistration ordered by the State 
legislature. 

LITTER, BUT NO VOTER 


The address is a vacant lot, littered with 
empty beer cans and broken bottles. Ac- 
cording to residents of adjoining buildings, 
it has always been vacant. 

Reporters questioned occupants of nearby 
buildings. None knew a Nathaniel Young. 

The reporters moved on down the long 
block. A Katherine King was registered to 
vote from 3625 Prairie Avenue, another 
vacant lot. 
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Nearby residents said the lot had been un- 
occupied for years. 

Questioning of neighbors developed no 
evidence to show that a Katherine King lived 
near there. One woman said she thought 
someone by that name lived in a basement 
fiat at 3647 Prairie Avenue. But the occu- 
pant of that flat said that was not her name. 

Later, however, Holzman’s investigators 
reported that they had located a Katherine 
King living in a flat at 3635 Prairie Avenue 
and that the empty lot address was a clerical 
error. 

The reporters moved to the sixth precinct 
of the fourth ward, another section of the 
city that figured in the vote fraud investi- 
gations after the 1960 general election. 

Here, in a check of the 4100 block of Ellis 
Avenue, it was found that a Bernice Hender- 
son was registered from 4133 Ellis Avenue, 
a nonexistent address. 

Again, residents of buildings in the vicinity 
were questioned to determine if the poll- 
ing sheet bore a typographical error and 
the voter actually lived nearby. No trace of 
the woman could be found. 

In the 49th precinct of the 29th ward, a 
West Side area rapidly becoming a slum dis- 
trict, a check of the 4000 block of Fifth Ave- 
nue turned up two registrants who were not 
known at 4041 Fifth Avenue. 

No one there had ever heard of the two 
persons, Rosie A. and Wayne E. Tipler. 

A check of the election board binder for 
the 49th precinct of the 29th ward pro- 
duced two voter registration cards for the 
Tiplers at the Fifth Avenue address. The 
cards showed that the Tiplers had 
on September 15 in the 47th precinct of 
the 4th ward, giving the Fifth Avenue 
address. 

“This is not Illegal.“ Holzman explained. 
“A person can register in any precinct in 
the city as a matter of convenience, but is 
listed in his home precinct.” 

Holzman ordered his investigators to find 
the Tiplers. Late yesterday afternoon, he 
reported that his men could not locate the 
couple, but that Richard Banks, 4039 Fifth 
Avenue, said he knew them and that they 
had moved from 4041 Fifth Avenue last 
September or October. 

NO SUSPECT NOTICES FILED 


Holzman said board employees who con- 
ducted the official canvass of the new voter 
lists on March 14-15 had failed to file suspect 
notices in any of the cases cited by the 
Tribune reporters. 

A registration card for an Earnice Hen- 
derson at the nonexistent 4133 Ellis Avenue 
address was found in election board files. 
Holzman said, The registrar who made out 
this card would be questioned.” 

In addition, Holzman ordered investiga- 
tors to question Evelyn Jones, 4031 Lexing- 
ton Street, and Antoinette Tanpanania, 4047 
Harrison Street, canvassers in the 49th pre- 
cinct of the 29th ward; Thelma Wallace, 4148 
Berkeley Avenue, and Sena Jackson, 4146 
Berkeley Avenue, canvassers in the 6th pre- 
cinct of the 4th ward; and Serena P. Daniels, 
3615 Giles Avenue, and Melva A. Rose, 3604 
Giles Avenue, canvassers in the 44th precinct 
of the 2d ward. 


The Fury of Mr. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Fury of Mr. Ken- 
nedy,” which appeared in the Marion 
County Mail edition of April 12, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: a 

THE Fury or MR. KENNEDY 


The vituperation of President Kennedy 
on Wednesday against. the steel companies, 
and the United States Steel Corp. in partic- 
ular, has served to strip him of the dignity 
which should be inherent to his high office 
and to expose him in the raw for the liberal 
politician he actually is. Unwittingly there- 
fore, he has done a massive service for the 
American people who may now fully under- 
stand the nature of both him and his ad- 
ministration. Having this understanding, it 
should not be difficult to properly evaluate 
the Kennedy administration's future actions, 

The basis of Mr. Kennedy’s rage is his 
belief the steel companies had no sound 
ground to raise prices. He assumes this 
posture because the recent labor negotia- 
tions provided no hourly wage raise. But 
he ignores substantial fringe benefits gained 
from the companies which a union source has 
estimated at 12 cents per hour. 

Mr. Kennedy has nothing to say about the 
fact there has been no steel price rise since 
1958 even though each successive year has 
brought greater and greater wage costs. He 
stands completely silent in the face of steel 
labor presently having the highest hourly 
Tate of any of 21 major manufacturing in- 
dustries in the United States. 

Mr. Kennedy has shown almost a complete 
lack of even an elementary knowledge of 
manufacturing costs when he pitches his 
tirade upon the assumption that wages and 
labor benefits can somehow continue to 
mount with no increase in the cost of the 
product. 

The President tosses huge amounts of fig- 
ures around and yet even a cursory examina- 
tion will show them either illusions or dis- 
tortions. He alleges the steel price will cost 
the defense $1 billion. Yet, if the Federal 
Government bought all the steel which all 
the steel companies produced, we doubt if 
the cost Increase would begin to equal a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Kennedy decries the $600 million in 
dividends paid by steel companies, But does 
he mention that United States Steel had had 
no dividend increase since 1956 and that last 
year it barely earned enough to pay its divi- 
dend? What has he to say about the steel 
companies whose dividends have been cut, 
and his silence about such companies as the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron which has had no cash 
dividend since 1957, is deafening. 

Mr. Kennedy is brutal in his comparison 
of “a tiny handful of steel executives” in 
their “pursuit of private power and profit” 
with four American casualties in Vietnam 
and the reservists who have had to leave 
their families and homes to risk their lives. 
Yet he makes no real case why the American 
lives were lost in Vietnam in the first place 
and why the reservists were called out on his 
own partial mobilization order of last sum- 
mer. The American people, and the reserv- 
ists, would now like to have this mobilization 
order fully justified in the cold light of 9 
months later. z 

Mr. Kennedy's reference that “the Steel- 
workers Union can be proud” of itself is but 
the description of a spokesman of what we 
now have, if not in law, then in fact, a labor 
government, Yet, the President in almost 
his next breath announces he must use the 
injunctive powers of the Taft-Hartley law, 
but he didn’t call it the Taft-Hartley law, to 
save the people of Hawaii from food privation 
and shortage. This is the act which union 
labor bossism has forever called the slave 
labor law,” 
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The President has nothing to say about 
the recent sewer strike in the city of Chicago 
where his close political pal and ally, Richard 
Daley, reigns supreme by virtue of his sub- 
servience to union labor. In this strike of 
union labor raw sewage was dumped into 
the streams and into the water that the 
people of Chicago would ultimately have to 
drink, when the sanitation equipment was 
sabotaged. 

We could go on and on what with the 
Boston transit strike, the continued strikes 
at the missile bases, and the disgraceful 
strike of the New York teachers, every one 
of which had an alliance of the Kennedy 
political forces with the forces of organized 
labor. But where was the President when 
in these instances court orders were ignored, 
Government defense efforts hurt, and in 
New York City, the union teachers set them- 
selves as an example for their child charges 
as they openly defied the law of the State 
of New York? 

The management of the steel companies 
have a basic obligation to the shareholders 
of their companies. If this management 
does anything less than the complete fulfill- 
ment of that obligation to these stockhold- 
ers, then it has not done its duty and should 
be discharged. Because Mr. Kennedy or any- 
body of his kind calls something antagonistic 
to the shareholders’ interests, in “the public 
interest,” does not make it necessarily so. 
With the record the Kennedy administra- 
tion has already made in the field of wel- 
farism, obedience to union labor, and the 
like, it would be a fair presumption to think 
otherwise. 

As we said at the beginning, Mr. Kennedy 
has done the country a service. We should 
all now know what the score is. Perhaps 
we should counsel with an old Indian say- 
ing: “Fool me once is your fault; fool me 
twice is my fault.” 


Pan American Day, April 16, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, 72 years 
ago Simon Bolivar’s dream of Pan 
American unity came true. In April 
1890 an international conference of rep- 
resentatives of the American Republics 
created a permanent international or- 
ganization which has evolved in our own 
time into the Organization of American 
States. Since 1931 this event has been 
celebrated throughout the hemisphere as 
the day of inter-American unity, which 
we note here today in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, in the United States we 
tend, I believe, to emphasize the contri- 
bution of the English and neglect the 
elements brought to the New World by 
the Spanish. Although the Spanish 
contribution to most areas of our Nation 
is great, I believe the most significant 
contribution of the Spanish culture to 
the New World is most evident in the 
State of California and in my own city, 
San Francisco. 

Two great Spaniards were primarily 
responsible for the settling of California. 
The first was a priest, Father Junipero 
Serra. The second was a soldier, Don 
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Gaspar de Portola. Together they ad- 
vanced into northern California in 1769. 
On this expedition Don Portola discov- 
ered the beautiful bay of San Francisco. 
In the same year that the American col- 
onists revolted against Great Britain, 
the military outpost of the Presidio and 
the Mission Dolores were established in 
San Francisco. 

In language, architecture, farming 
methods and the law the Spanish made 
lasting contributions to California. The 
use of Spanish place names is common 
for cities and streets; many words of 
Spanish origin have been incorporated 
into American speech. The simple and 
striking style of the Spanish missions has 
molded the shape of public and private 
building throughout California and con- 
tinues to be a strong influence in modern 
architecture. : 

Mr. Speaker the productiveness and 
variety of California crops is a direct 
heritage from the Spanish missionary 
farmers. Father Serra on his first expe- 
dition carried with him seeds of the flow- 
ers and vegetables of both the Old World 
and New World. The missions were fa- 
mous for their gardens and direct in- 
spiration for planting fruits orchards. 
The sheep raising industry also derives 
from the Spanish days. Finally, the ef- 
fect of Spanish law upon land grants 
water rights remains to this day. The 
Spanish community property laws were 
retained when California became a State. 
Prof. Wililam Q. DeFuniak, of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco Law School, has 
written the definitive work in the field of 
community property. His scholarly in- 
vestigation entitled “Principles of Com- 
munity Property” makes clear the Span- 
ish contribution in this area of Califor- 
nia law. 

Both the English and the Spanish, 
long rivals in the politics of Europe, con- 
tributed the best elements of their cul- 
ture to the making of the New World. 
The mingling of these two different and 
unique cultures has resulted in the 
growth of an entirely new civilization, 
which we call American. Mr. Speaker, 
it is in recognition of our common dedi- 
cation to the hemishperic way of life 
based on liberty that we celebrate Pan 
American Day, 


The Consuming Interest in Consumers’ 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
7 Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, to par- 
aphrase Abraham Lincoln: “The g 
Lord must have liked consumers, he 
made so many of them.” 

Perhaps because they are so numerous; 
they are constantly being catered to in 
innumerable ways. Madison Avenue, it 
is said, leads the procession. for telling 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer all about the de- 
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lights and necessities in store for them 
if they only work to avail themselves of 
the opportunities. Even politicians like 
to make known their solicitude for folks 
Who use things. 

These instant remarks might be clas- 
Sified in that manner, but not nearly to 
the same degree and magnitude as the 

dent’s recent message on “Protect- 
the Consumer Interest.” Without it, 
already long list of Presidential mes- 
Sages would not have been complete. It 
many of the failings of some of its 
Predecessors, including the “something 
for everybody, with no cost to anyone” 
Spirit. But the document had special 
shortcomings in the eyes of at least two 
Journalists, 

J. Hyde Sweet, wry philosopher-editor 
ol the Nebraska City News-Press, wrote 
editorially that the consumer would 

€ it very much if he could be protected 
from the exactions of government itself 
Which as of about now is forcing Ol’ 
John Q. Citizen to work from January 1 
right up to the tail end of May each 
year to get enough dough to pay his taxes 
of various hues and shapes. He needs 
Telief there and how,” thus observed the 
irrepressible Nebraska City editor. 

Another shortcoming is the subject of 
comment by David Lawrence in his Na- 
tional Affairs column published in the 

a-World-Herald on March 20. 

He refers to the remarks in one of the 

paragraphs of the President's 

Message in which it is alleged that we 

Cannot afford waste and consumption 

any more than we can afford inefficiency 
business or government.” 

But, laments Mr. Lawrence, nowhere 

the essay on consumers was anything 


Said in explanation of the “inefficiency. 


government.“ 

“Highly developed arts of persuasion” 
as a basis for complaint could well refer 
to some of the fraudulent, deceitful, and 
Srossly misleading information and other 
Practices engaged in by many of the gov- 
ernmental activities of the day. Per- 
haps the consumer would be interested 
in some protection against the constant 

ution of the wages of the citizens 

h taxes and the attrition of the 

Purchasing power of the dollar as a re- 

Sult of the unsound fiscal policies of the 

tration, and especially as they 

relate to wasteful expenditures both here 
and in foreign lands. 

There is a great deal of merit to the 
Suggestion of Mr. Lawrence that the con- 
Sumer interest would surely be pro- 
tected mightily if all political salesman- 
ship, including Presidential messages to 
Congress, as well as speeches in both 
Houses, were subject to the same strict 
8 of scrutiny and common 
honesty that is recommended for sales- 

p in business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that these two editorials to which 
I refered be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor. 

The being no objection, the editorials 
Were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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[From the Omaha World-Herald, Mar, 20, 
1962] 
NATIONAL Arrams— A “PROTECTION” 
CONSUMERS NEED 
(By David Lawrence) 


It is reported that somebody among the 
White House aids thought up a good title 
for a special message to Co ““Protect- 
ing the Consumer Interest“ —and then they 
all sat around trying to decide what to put 
into it. 

The net result was a hodgepodge of 
recommendations, but the message was 
really significant not for what it contained 
but for what it omitted. 

The President said in one of the opening 
paragraphs, “Fortunate as we are, we never- 
theless cannot afford waste in consumption 
any more than we can afford inefficiency in 
business or Government.” 

But nowhere in the essay was anything 
said in explanation of the “inefficlency in 
Government.” 

The message used up nine long pages of 
single-spaced typewriting and dealt with 
everything from alleged misrepresentations 
in advertising of foods and drugs to the kind 
of lipstick or hair dye that women are mis- 
led in buying. 

It would seem that somehow considera- 
tion now should be given to a message from 
the victims of Government inefficiency. 

In the many thousands of words in the 
President's latest message about protecting 
the consumer there wasn't a single sentence 
telling of the damage being done to the con- 
sumer by the Government. 

There was no reference to the constant 
diminution of the wages of the citizens 
through taxes and the attrition of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar as a result of 
unsound fiscal policies pursued by the ad- 
ministration in Washington, especially as 
they relate to wasteful expenditures here 
and abroad. 

The President complains that “highly de- 
veloped arts of persuasion” sre being used 
in America to sell goods to the consumer. 

He rightly argues that the consumer 
should be protected against “fraudulent, de- 
ceitful, or grossly misleading information, 
advertising. labeling, or other practices.” 

But why hasn't the Government been ef- 
ficient in this field? 

Mr. Kennedy give the impression that all 
these abuses have just begun to happen and 
that nothing has been done about them 
heretofore, 

He doesn't mention the fact that the 
Pure Food and Drug Act has been on the 
statute books for decades and that the 
Federal Trade Commission over the past half 
century has been charged by Congress with 
specific responsibility for taking action on 
these misrepresentations. 

As for misleading salesmanship, is the 
Government without fault? 

Why doesn't the President busy himself 
with the Post Office Department's collection 
of money under what might be called mis- 
leading circumstances? 

It charges 30 cents for a special delivery 
stamp, but in hundreds of towns in the 
United States the post offices are closed over 
the weekends and no special delivery service 
is provided? 

What about the misleading statements of 
politicians? 

Wouldn't it be “protecting the consumer 
interest,” if all political salesmanship, in- 
cluding messages by the President to Con- 
gress and speeches in both Houses, were 
subject to the same strict standards of 
scrutiny and common honesty that Mr. 
Kennedy recommends for salesmanship in 
business? 
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[From the Nebraska City News-Press, 
Mar. 26, 1962] 


From JANUARY To May 


I am glad the President recognizes con- 
sumers, One of these days he will be recog- 
nizing the smalltown businessman, too. 
Since he is versatile in his fatherly sugges- 
tions to Congress he may be Induced to ap- 
point a special committee to look into the 
business of writing bum checks and admon- 
ish clerks and such not to cash one until the 
man who offers it has been gone over thor- 
oughly by the FBI. 

But getting back to the consumer, the 
President thinks the poor cuss buys too many 
unsafe products, doesn’t read all the fine 
print on the label and, one infers, should pay 
more attention to lectures by Senator 
KEFAUVER. 

One thing more: The consumer would like 
it very much if he could be protected from 
the exactions of Government itself which as 
of about now is forcing Ol’ John Q. Citizen 
to work from January 1 right up to the 
tallend of May each year to get enough 
dough to pay his taxes of various hues and 
shapes, He needs relief there and how! 


Dr. Paul Miller Installed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, April 11, Dr. Paul A. Miller 
was installed as the president of West 
Virginia University in ceremonies at 
Morgantown. 

Dr. Miller, who was born in Hancock 
County, in the new First Congressional 
District, returns to his native State fol- 
lowing a distinguished academic career, 
Immediately prior to assuming his du- 
ties as the head of our great State uni- 
versity, he was provost at Michigan State 
University. His appointment has been 
hailed by all friends of West Virginia, 
including President John F. Kennedy. 

Mr. Speaker, West Virginia has many 
problems, and we are taking many steps 
to help ourselves. One of our greatest 
needs is for improved educational oppor- 
tunities at all levels. In selecting Dr. 
Paul Miller to administer our university, 
the board of governors has chosen a 
highly qualified man to direct its further 
development to better meet the needs of 
our State. 

West Virginia is fortunate to obtain 
the services of such an outstanding man. 
The board of governors is to be congratu- 
lated for its wisdom and good judgment. 

As a part of my remarks, I include a 
congratulatory telegram from President 
Kennedy. 

The telegram follows: 

Tar WHITE House, 

: Washington, D.C, April 11, 1962. 
Dr. Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK, 

Board of Governors, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va.: 

I extend congratulations and good wishes 

to West Virginia University and to the new 
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president, Dr. Paul A. Miller, whose distin- 
guished record as provost at State 
University indicates that he has the ability, 
energy, and vision to give West Virginia Uni- 
versity the strong and wise leadership it 
merits. 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. 


Hiroshima Pilgrims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
two survivors of the atomic blast at 
Hiroshima are traveling across the 
United States on their way to Geneva 
to carry an appeal from the people of 
Hiroshima to the representatives of 17 
nations at the disarmament conference 
for an end to all nuclear tests and sup- 
port for world disarmament. The Hiro- 
shima Pilgrims, as they are called, were 
to be in Washington, D.C., April 12 to 
16. They plan to visit London, Paris, 
and hopefully Moscow. 

Miss Miyoko Matsubara, 29, was a mile 
from the blast with 320 other students 
from her school on August 6, 1945. She 
and 54 others survived. She has had 
plastic surgery several times. She_ is 
now a teacher in an orphanage for blind 
children, who were reluctant to let her 
undertake the pilgrimage to Geneva be- 
cause she is “like a mother to them” but 
were willing to let her go “if she surely 
will come back.” 

Hiromasa Hanabusa, 19, has just 
graduated from high school. His educa- 
tion was sponsored by the Rotary Inter- 
national under the moral adoption pro- 
gram. He was 15 months old when 
Hiroshima was A-bombed; all of his 
family were killed except his elderly 
grandmother, who raised him. 

I believe that the message of the vic- 
tims of the atomic bombing is an im- 
portant one for all of the people of the 
world. I have every confidence in Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s efforts to obtain an en- 
forcible prohibition on the use and 
testing of atomic weapons. I also have 
confidence in his decision to resume test- 
ing, if necessary in the national interest, 
as long as an acceptable international 
agreement cannot be obtained. I believe 
most people share that confidence in our 
President. It is tragic indeed that test- 
ing may have to be resumed, and in that 
respect, it may be well for us all to con- 
sider the pleas of those who have experi- 
enced the horrors of atomic bombing. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from seven A-bomb victims in 
Hiroshima be printed in the RECORD, 
along with a “Message to the Mothers of 
the Countries Where the Peace Pilgrims 
Visit.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
and message were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 
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LETTER BY Seven A-Boms VIcTIMS IN HIRO- 
SHIMA A-BOMB HOSPITAL 

August 6, 1945, an A-bomb was dropped 
over Hiroshima and in an instant the city 
became a living hell. Groaning in agony or 
swollen to double size with burns all over 
their bodies, countless living corpses were 
piled up into hills. 

Struggling through these bodies and de-- 
bris, we stood motionless amid that in- 
expressible horror without any energy left 
to move because of exhaustion and fear. 
The memory of that day makes our nerves 
chill even today. 

Also around the year 1956, the Japanese 
Islands were covered with the rain contain- 
ing radioactive fallout. From then on we 
began to feel gradual change in our physio- 
logical condition. One of us has suffered 
35,000 white blood cells, with swollen lymphs 
as large as a child’s head; another of us 
began abnormal increase of blood and organic 
disturbance and then general fatigue came 
in and fell into critical condition. 

But somehow we all managed to survive 
up to this day. We are still trying desper- 
ately to escape from the threat of death. 
Just because we are the patients of radia- 
tion disease, we were deprived of our joyful 
youth, of marriage, and are now spending 
our days in fight against those stubborn and 
mighty diseases, and bearing our awful pain 
which comes back to attack us frequently. 

What sin did we commit? What kind of 
penalty do we have to bear? When we heard 
the news of nuclear test resumption in a 
cell at A-Bomb Hospital, the fear and anger 
overwhelmed us so hard that we couldn't 
even see each other’s face clearly. 

If only we could show ourselves to the 
people of Russia and America. Please listen 
to our desperate cry and take pity on us and 
stop these horrible nuclear tests immedi- 
ately, so that the fear of the possible end 
of the human race would be eliminated. 

We hereby pray that you cooperate with 
us in this. 

This letter was written with the hands 
which bear bitter pain all the time. We 
tried to express our feeling and are praying 
for the peace of the entire world. 

Patients of A-Bomb Hospital, Hiroshima, 
Japan—yYoshiko Shimizu, Sabura Ha- 
kao, Tokie Sakiguchi, Kimiko Kijima, 
Reiko Takaka, Fujiko Takeda, and Set- 
suko Torii. 

MESSAGE TO THE MOTHERS OF THE COUNTRIES 
WHERE THE PEACE PILGRIMS VISIT y 


Through the two representatives of Hiro- 
shima Peace Pilgrimage we, mothers of Hiro- 
shima send our hearty greetings to you. 

Mankind is on the verge of nuclear war, 
because of the armament race which is de- 
veloping steadily in this world of cold war. 
Inexpressible unrest is hanging heavy over 
the future of mankind, 

At this critical moment we firmly believe 
that it is a supreme duty of our mothers to 
start or participate in the campaign to save 
and protect our sons and daughters from the 
terrible destruction that nuclear war will 
surely bring. Regardless of race and nation- 
ality mother’s love and affection for her 
children is the same and common everywhere. 
So, we, mothers of Hiroshima, appeal to you, 
mothers, from our hearts. 

As you will imagine, we, mothers of Hiro- 
shima, underwent the most severe ordeal 
when the first nuclear bomb flashed over our 
heads on August 6, 1945. Since that time we 
have been keeping in our mind one prayer 
and promise—that we should have war no 
more. After the last war, all the people of 
the world, whether they were of the victorious 
side or the defeated side, pledged that they 
would never have war any more, The ter- 
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rible disaster caused by the A-bomb warned 
us that if nuclear war broke out, there would 
be no other way for mankind than to perish 
after all. Then rose a loud cry “no more 
Hiroshima” from this corner of the world, 
Hiroshima symbol of destruction. 

But, now 17 years since, what has become 
of that cry, of that pledge? 

Scientific research of atomic disease has 
proved the dreadful influence of radioactivity 
upon the human body. The statistics tell 
us that, each year since 1945, in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, there have been listed in the 
death roll a number of sufferers from atomic 
disease. And still they are dying. 

The problem of radioactivity is very se- 
rious. By the resumption of nuclear tests 
the atmosphere around the earth will be 
more and more contaminated, and the vol- 
ume of radioactivity will more and more 
grow, until it will give human lives such 
an influence that our offspring will not be 
able to keep living any longer. Our future 
will be black and despairing. We mothers 
can hardly bear to imagine our grandsons 
and granddaughters will give birth to ab- 
normal and malformed babies as a result 
of the hereditary influence of radioactivity 
upon the human body. Not in the far fu- 
ture, but at the present moment the influ- 
ence is always continuing. 

In the hospital of atomic disease In Hiro- 
shima, you could witness our mothers’ sorrow 
when they find their sons and daughters 
bleeding in their gums, one of the marked 
symptoms of atomic disease. Our mothers’ 
tears have not yet dried up. We could never 
allow our grief to be yours. For this, and 
for the cause of world peace we appeal to 
you, oh! mothers of the world, these pledges. 

1. Whatever kind of nuclear tests which 
are being carried out or planned by any 
nation must be stopped at once, and the 
agreement that the testing will never be 
resumed should be concluded. 

2. Any of the A-and-H bombs must be 
abandoned, We should ban their produc- 


‘tion, their preservation, their distribution, 


their testing, and their use forever. 

3. The effective reduction of armaments 
must be carried out as the first step toward 
the complete disarmament which should be 
attained in our final stage of efforts, 

Those are the most essential items that 
we, mothers of Hiroshima, are aspiring to 
help to attain. We sincerely wish and ap- 
peal to you that you as mothers will be 
united in this sole purpose of banishing 
all armaments from our globe, and will start 
or participate in the campaign to influence 
your Government leaders not to decide to 
choose the wrong path which leads to the 
ruin of our earth. 


Eliminating Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Cost Differential 


SPEECH 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 1159) to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
eliminate the 6-percent differential apply- 
ing to certain bids of Pacific coast 
shipbuilders. 
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Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Garnmatz] for his fine analytical treat- 
ment of this issue. I desire to be as- 
reese with him in his position on H.R. 

There are several shipbuilding instal- 
lations in the State of New Jersey, one 
of which is located in Hoboken, N.J., in 
my congressional district, which this 

tion affects. The protective pro- 
Vision of this bill protects the operation 
of this industry against unfair competi- 
tion—demanding advantages for distant 
areas competitive to its operation. 

The 6-percent differential as con- 
tained in section 502(d) of the Mer- 
Chant Marine Act, 1936, created a pref- 
erence in favor of west coast ship- 
Yards in bidding for construction con- 
tracts for certain ships in the Federal 
Maritime Board merchant marine re- 
placement program, It was enacted to 
assure west coast private yards a fair 
opportunity to obtain Government ship 
Construction. 

The provision has outlived its useful- 
ness. The material and transportation 
Cost handicaps encountered by the west 
Coast shipyards have been eliminated or 
Substantially reduced. West coast ship- 
Yards have been in successful competi- 
tion with yards in other sections for 
naval ship work. The Navy reports, 

that there is no convincing evidence 
at west coast shipyards are now at 
& significant disadvantage.” 

The 6-percent preference has operated 
to the detriment of shipyards on the 
Cast coast, gulf coast, and the Great 
Lakes and has placed these shipyards 
at an unfortunate disadvantage. There- 
fore, I am pleased to vote for H.R. 1159, 
Providing for the elimination of this 
unnecessary 6-percent differential. 


Naval Hospital at Long Beach, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a new 
naval hospital to serve the military and 
retired personnel stationed in the Long 
Beach-Los Angeles area is imperative. 

Navy Department thinks so. The 
Pentagon thinks so. The Budget Bureau 
thinks so. Certainly the men and women 
Who are in the military service in the 
Southern California area think so. And 
I very much hope my colleagues will this 
year approve it. 

Several days ago a very excellent arti- 
Cle appeared in the Long Beach, Calif., 

-Telegram, in its issue of March 26, 
1962. It appeared in the form of a 
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column by a distinguished Washington 
correspondent, Miss Virginia Kelly, en- 
titled Many in Congress Work for Naval 
Hospital Here.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Many IN Concress WORK FOR NAVAL HOSPITAL 
HERE 


Fortunately, some of the most important 
Members of Congress and the US. Navy 
agree that the first goal toward the realiza- 
tion of the proposed Navy hospital in 
the Long Beach area is congressional au- 
thorization. 

Senator Cam ENR, Democrat, of Califor- 
nia, is a member of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Special Subcommittee, headed by Sena- 
tor Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, which will hold hearings on the mili- 
tary hospital construction program. 

Senator ENG told this reporter that it 
is imperative to press for authorization of 
the hospital and that he will continue every 
effort toward this end. 

“I know,” said Senator ENGLE, that the 
Long Beach area needs this naval hospital.” 

Senator Encix said that, a few days ago, 
he discussed the case for the Naval hospital 
with Col. Kenneth E. BeLieu, Navy Assistant 
Secretary for Logistics and Installations. The 
Senator advised the Navy that they must 
“fine tooth comb” the use of every military 
hospital bed in southern California. 

“Of course,” said Senator ENGLE, “there 
must be a little ‘slack’ in the number of 
beds. No one should expect every hospital 
bed to be occupied 24 hours a day, 365 days 
a year.” 

Colonel BeLieu went with Representative 
F. Epvwarp Hésert, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
and Representative FRANK J. BECKER, Re- 
publican, of New York, members of the 
special Site Survey Subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, on their 
visit to the Long Beach-San Pedro area. 
Before going to California, Colonel BeLieu 
testified before the House Armed Services 
Committee, and Chairman Viyson, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia. Colonel BeLieu said that 
the Navy's main concern is that the hospital 
shall be approved. He stated that the Navy 
had not requested any appropriation for a 
hospital site because Long Beach has offered 
a suitable site of 69 acres in the Carson 
Street area for $10. 

Senator THomas H. Kucuen, Republican, 
of California, Senate minority whip, and a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, 
said: “A Navy hospital for the Long Beach 
area is long overdue. made a mis- 
take not to approve the hospital last year. 
There is a chance to rectify the error this 
year.” i 

In the long and continuing struggle for 
the Navy hospital which is far from over, 
Representative CLYDE Doris, Democrat, of 
South Gate, has helped and used his good 
offices throughout the years. A member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, Rep- 
resentative’ Dori is held in high esteem 
by Representative Vinson, and other com- 
mittee members. His friends assert that his 
calm and reasonable attitude helps pour 
oil on the troubled waters of congressional 
differences, 

Another loyal friend in the hospital strug- 
gle is Representative SHEPPARD, Democrat, 
of Yucaipa, now in his 26th year in Con- 
gress, and chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Military Construction Subcommit- 
tee. 
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Eliminating Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Cost Differential 
SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 1159) to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to 
eliminate the 6-percent differential apply- 
ing to certain bids of Pacific coast ship- 
builders. 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose H.R. 1159, which seeks to 
eliminate the west coast shipping dif- 
ferential. If the purpose of the bill is, as 
the Committee report maintains, to 
equalize the competitive position of vari- 
ous shipbuilding regions, this bill, without 
amendment, will defeat its own purpose, 
for, if enacted, it will discriminate against 
the West and Western industry. West 
coast builders and interested Western 
Members of Congress have accepted the 
principle of equalizing regional competi- 
tion. Information as to the precise dif- 
ferential amount was sought and this 
lack has now been satisfied. 

The Maritime Administration audit, 
completed and published on March 21, 
is as thorough and authoritative as can 
be performed on this complex subject. 
The conclusion of the study—that the 
cost of shipbuilding on the west coast 
exceeds that of the east coast by 4.2 per- 
cent—supports the need for adjustment 
recognized by the Committee, but shows 
clearly that the complete elimination of 
the differential would not be equitable. 

The entire west coast is disturbed by 
the provisions of this bill, particularly at 
a time when employment is a grave 
problem. I may point out here that yes- 
terday I received a wire from the Hon- 
orable Albert D. Rosellini, Governor of 
the great State of Washington, who also 
expressed his grave concern to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
Speaker of this House. In these wires 
he said: “It has come to my attention 
that H.R. 1159, repealing the existing 6- 
percent differential for west coast ship- 
building is scheduled for debate on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
Thursday, April 12. This is a matter of 
grave concern to the State of Washing- 
ton and the West. The implications of 
repeal can mean the loss of millions of 
dollars in future payrolls in the western 
shipbuilding industry and a consequent 
serious blow to the economy of our re- 
gion. The industry in the West agreed in 
all good faith to abide by results of a 
maritime audit. The audit was published 
March 21 and set the differential for 
western shipbuilding at 4.2 percent. I 
am gravely concerned that this issue of 
such far-reaching importance be resolved 
fairly and consistent with well-estab- 
lished precedents and practices.” 
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In closing, may I point out that ship- 
building has been an integral part of 
western industry almost since the first 
settlements there. Ships for the west 
coast trade were built and fitted by the 
Hudson's Bay Co. in the 1830’s and 
1940's. Trade and the development of 
trade is a major factor of western life 
and industry, and to this West the East 
sells materials. The East’s economic 
health is bound up in the West’s pros- 
perity, and certainly in these times of 
national crises and a desire for all phases 
of national security, it would be folly to 
destroy the western shipyards’ ability to 
share this national responsibility. 

My own district has an outstanding 
record of shipbuilding for the war effort 
during World War II. Yards along the 
coast should be continually ready and 
able to build ships necessary for our 
national development and security. 

I urge this House not to make this a 
nation of region against region, but to 
consider the total need of the Nation. 
To this end I strongly urge enactment of 
the amendment to be proposed which 
will provide the differential at 4 percent, 
in accord with the Maritime Adminis- 
tration study. 


The Ballot and the Constitution: The 
Alarming New Yardsick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, to 
those of us who believe in and adhere to 
the Constitution of the United States as 
the “supreme law of the land” the new 
yardstick for determining the constitu- 
tionality of any given proposal is both 

and alarming. This new 
criteria was stated by David Lawrence in 
his column of April 11, 1962, appearing 
in the Washington Star as follows: 

Disregard the Constitution if it gets you 
more votes—and hold on tightly to the Con- 
stitution if you want to block the passage 
of a law that could lose you votes. 


As Mr. Lawrence so correctly observed, 
there is no more flagrant example of this 
philosophy of constitutional expediency 
than the proposal that the constitutional 
authority of the States to fix the quali- 
fications of voters be abrogated. The 
motivation for such a course, as Mr. 
Lawrence further points out, is to in- 
fluence minority votes. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Georgia feels strongly that Congress, as 
a coequal branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, should refuse to allow itself to be 
so used in attempts to circumvent the 
wise constitutional safeguards which 
have served our Nation so well for so 
long. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the text of Mr. Law- 
rence’s column be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Tue BALLOT AND THE CONSTITUTION—KEN- 

NEDY ADMINISTRATION RicHts Po.icres Hrr 

AS BASED ON VOTES EXPEDIENCY 


"Disregard the Constitution if it gets you 
more votes—and hold on tightly to the Con- 
stitution if you want to block the passage 
of a law that could lose you votes.” 

This apparently is the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s code of political strategy as mani- 
fested now with respect to some proposed 
laws before Congress. 

For, although the Constitution explicitly 
and plainly says that qualifications for voting 
by American citizens shall be determined by 
the States alone, Attorney General Kennedy 
now says in effect, in a public statement to 
a Senate subcommitte, that it is all right for 
Congress to ignore this constitutional pro- 
vision. He takes the position that Congress 
can pass a law defining literacy“ as com- 
pletion of a sixth-grade education. 

The Constitution does forbid discrimina- 
tion in voting on the grounds of race or color 
or sex, and laws have been enacted to enforce 
those provisions. Voters now can be dis- 
qualified on the basis of illiteracy, irrespec- 
tive of race or color or sex, So no new law 
really is needed to prevent any discrimina- 
tion, and only a constitutional amendment 
can take away from the States the power 
to fix their own standards of literacy as a 
qualification for voting. 

Coincidentally, the Reverend Martin Lu- 
ther King, Negro leader, is quoted as having 
said, after a conference with the Attorney 
General on Monday, that Mr. Kennedy wants 
a bill passed by Congress because “he does 
not believe a constitutional amendment can 
be ratified by enough States.” 

What becomes, then, of the mandate that 
the Constitution should be obeyed even if it 
contains what some folks think is a cumber- 
some way of adopting a new amendment? 
Why should any administration—and for 
that matter, some Republican Senators, 
from Eastern States, too—advocate the pas- 
sage of a bill as a means of circumventing 
the Constitution? 

Thus, Senators Javits and Keating of New 
York, and Governor Rockefeller—all Repub- 
licans in a State with a large Negro con- 
stituency, seem to feel it is desirable to pass 
a law fixing literacy as the equivalent of a 
sixth-grade education. 

The obsession for vote-getting seems to 
have seized other Republican leaders. Re- 
cently former Vice President Nixon in a new 
book lamented the fact that in the last 
Presidential campaign he hadn't made 


enough of a play to get the Negro vote in 


the big cities. 

What these Republicans overlook is that 
the number of Negroes influenced by alleged 
discrimination practices are few, as com- 
pared with those who are affected by unem- 
ployment and pocketbook issues. For dec- 
ades the Republicans reminded the Negroes 
that emancipation from slavery had been 
achieved for them by the Republican Party. 
But when President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
established the Works Progress Administra- 
tion during the depression in 1933, giving 
handouts to millions of unemployed, the 
Negro voters forgot all about the “civil 
rights” record of the Republicans and joined 
the Democratic Party, notwithstanding the 
fact that the southern wing maintained a 
very decided influence in that particular 


party. 

It might be thought that the Attorney 
General is inconsistent in going out of his 
way to avoid a move in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment as he concentrates in- 
stead on getting a law passed, Inasmuch as 
this requires only a simple majority of 
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both Houses of Congress. Yet last year he 
declined to favor the passage of a law author- 
izing construction loans to parochial schools 
at the elementary grade level, arguing that 
this is unconstitutional, even though sup- 
porting such loans at the college level. But 
Mr. Kennedy perhaps isn't really inconsist- 
ent, after all, for in this case, as in the matter 
of literacy tests, he is following the code that 
you ignore the Constitution when it helps 
you get votes, and you adhere to the Con- 
stitution when you think it might lose votes 
to do otherwise. 

Since President Kennedy was elected in 
November, 1960, despite the campaign issue 
which charged that he would favor the 
Catholic Church, he has done everything 
he could to disabuse the Protestants of any 
such idea. He has flatly said that aid to 
elementary and secondary parochial schools 
for construction purposes would be uncon- 
stitutional. The Attorney General has pub- 
licly espoused that viewpoint, too. 

But presumably the real reason for taking 
this position is that it may mean more yotes 
for the Kennedy administration in the next 
election. It is assumed that approximately 
80 percent of the Catholics will vote in 1964 
for Mr. Kennedy anyhow, as they did in 
1960, according to public opinion polls at 
that time, and that, in addition many Prot- 
estant votes will be gained because the ad- 
ministration is unwilling to sanction either 
a constitutional amendment or a law which 
would treat bricks and mortar for construc- 
tion as the same thing in church schools as 
in public schools. 

Political expediency rules the day, and the 
only consistency is in the new strategy which 
says, in effect, “forget the Constitution and 
win votes by whatever device will appeal 
to the largest number of voters." 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
of the United States To Enact Legisla- 
tion To Provide Medical Care for the 
Aged Under the Provisions of the 
Social Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolutions: 
RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 

THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLATION 

To PROVIDE MEDICAL OARE FOR THE AGED UN- 

DER THE PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 

Law 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, . 
State House, Boston, Mass. 

Whereas there are millions of citizens of 
the United States of advanced age who are 
unable to pay for adequate medical care; and 

Whereas it is of prime importance that the 
needs of such aged persons be provided for: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to pro- 
vide medical care for the aged under the 
social security law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
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these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to each Mem- 
ber thereof from the Commonwealth. 
House of representatives, adopted, March 
26. 1962. 
Wri11aM C. MAIERS, 
Clerk, 
SS adopted in concurrence, March 28, 
THOMAS A. CHADWICK, 
Clerk, 
A true copy, attest: 
Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Alaskan Teachers From the Other States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in- 
formation released in a recent edition of 
the Newsletter of the Anchorage Inde- 
Pendent School District at Anchorage, 

a, reveals just how generous have 
been the sister States of Alaska in shar- 
human resources with their new and 
Northerly partner. According to Educa- 
tion News, published by the school dis- 
trict, no State has been so generous in 
regard as has been the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin has provided Anchorage 
With 39 of her sons and daughters who 
are now Alaska teachers. 

But Wisconsin is not alone among the 
States who have provided educators for 

e children of Alaska's largest city. In 
fact, Anchorage teachers are representa- 
tive of all States in the Union with the 
exception of Delaware, and I would cer- 

y add that it is more than just prob- 
able that there are teachers from Dela- 
Ware in other Alaska communities, 
In addition to the interstate represen- 
on among Anchorage teachers, it 
1 * be added that the school system 
S given an international character by 
ers who claim Canada, England, 
and China as their former homes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that there be printed in the Appen- 

immediately following these remarks 
& list I have prepared which shows the 
number of Anchorage teachers from 
each of the other States. 

We Alaskans are proud of all our teach- 
— and we are grateful to those States 
rom which many traveled to join us in 
dur effort to educate our children. We 
could not do the job alone and we cannot 

but be proud to have attracted the 
h caliber individuals who have joined 
us from points far distant. 

There being no objection, the list was 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Wisconsin, 39; Washington, 35; Minnesota, 
2; Texas, 29; Oklahoma, 27; California, 25: 
21: P. , 24; Illinois, 24; Ohio, 23; Colorado, 
18. 53 21; Michigan, 19; Oregon, 
N North Dakota, 16; Iowa, 15; Montana, 14; 

ebraska, 13; Idaho, 13; South Dakota, 12; 

ssachusetts, 11; New Jersey, 9; Indiana, 9; 
Tennessee, 9; Alabama, 8; Florida, 7; Mis- 
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souri, 7; Arkansas, 7; Alaska, 6; Arizona, 6; 
North Carolina, 6; New Mexico, 6; Utah, 5; 
Mississippi, 5; West Virginia, 4; Georgia, 4; 
Canada, 4; New Hampshire, 4; Maine, 3; Ken- 
tucky 3; Connecticut, 3; Vermont, 3; Vir- 
ginia, 2; Rhode Island 2; Hawaii, 1; Nevada, 
1; South Carolina, 1; Louisiana, 1; Maryland, 
1; Wyoming, 1; Washington, D.C., 1; Eng- 
land, 1; China, 1. 


Business in the Doghouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of April 13. It is dis- 
couraging but true. If business is to be 
in the doghouse, if it is to be the whip- 
ping boy from here on out, it is going 
to spell disaster. 

Whether we like it or not, we are the 
greatest capitalist nation the world has 
ever seen. Our system has made us 
strong, rich, and prosperous. If we are 
going to repudiate it we are simply go- 
ing to tell the world that we have failed. 
If we do this there is another system, 
ready and waiting, that claims it has not 
and will not fail. The name of the sys- 
tem is communism. 

The editorial follows: 

REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—BUSINESS IN THE 

` DOGHOUSE 

The businessman is back in the doghouse, 
and anything that happens to him from here 
on out—trustbusting, rough tax treatment, 
or whatever—will be too good for him. Thus 
does our Washington bureau sum up the ad- 
ministration’s mood in the wake of the steel 
price increase. 

It is an assessment implicit in the Presi- 
dent's denunciation of the steel companies 
and his threats of action. For business gen- 
erally, it is an assessment long implicit in 
the antibusiness attitudes of many in the 
administration and Congress. The price 
boost gives them what they consider a mag- 
nificent opportunity to do many more of the 
things they have been eagerly trying to do 
anyway. 


In President Kennedy's stated view, of 


course, it is the business community, spear- 
headed by the steel industry, that has flung 
down the gauntlet, and it is the noble knight 
of Government that has accepted the chal- 
lenge. As he put it, “a tiny handful of steel 
executives whose pursuit of private power 
and profit exceeds their sense of public re- 
sponsibility” have shown “utter contempt 
for the interests of 185 million Americans.” 

With this and other comments in his 
statement, the President neatly portrays 
businessmen as unpatriotic monsters of un- 
believable greed, whose profits, naturally, 
never go anywhere except into their own 
bulging pockets. Obviously this portrayal is 
considered the way to put oneself on the 
side of the angels, politically speaking, just 
us it was 30 years ago. 

That may be right, politically speaking. 
Certainly it has been an axiom for liberal 
Democrats all these years that the business 
community is not the place where the votes 
are. 

But there is more to the administration's 
current mood than politicking on this crass 
level. There is frustration and resentment 
that the economy performs so well without 
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the control of officiaidom, There is—not to 
put too fine a point on it—an overweening 
pursuit of public power and profit, and hence 
a burning itch to punish these free enter- 
prisers for being free. 

This administration has paid an enormous 
amount of lipservice to business. That is 
another way of saying it has protested its 
love too much. For all the while it has been 
acting in a different way. It has increased 
all the many harassments at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal. Its henchmen in Congress 
are constantly devising new and fantastic 
ways of obstructing business activity. It 
has sought a tremendous broadening of the 
public sector, which means reducing the pri- 
vate economy to ineffectiveness, 

Now there will be much more. Amoug 
specific actions being mulled: Stepped-up 
activity by the already ubiquitous Federal 
Trade Commission. An attempt to break 
up United States Steel. Alternatively, a 
move to classify the steel and other big 
industries as monopolies and regulate their 
prices. Even general price control cannot 
be ruled out. And price control, let us re- 
member, is the opposite of a free economy. 

So the business community will be well 
advised to understand exactly what its posi- 
tion is. It is not good. We would not ven- 
ture to predict the outcome, though it is not 
the first time business has been under insen- 
sate political attack. 

Still, things have changed since the thir- 
ties. The market economy has proved itself 
a cornucopia for the people. It has brought 
about a vast improvement in working con- 
ditions. Instead of tycoons owning com- 
panies, we have today salaried managers of 
publicly owned corporations, and everyone 
knows of their contributions to local com- 
munities and national culture. 

The owners alone number many millions 
today. The number of people who own 
United States Steel is far greater than the 
number of people who work for United 
States Steel. And both owners and work- 
ers throughout the Nation have a better un- 
derstanding than they used to have of the 
role of free enterprise in a free society. 

Perhaps, in the supercharged air of the 
moment, many Americans agree with the 
President’s denunciation of business. But 
on further reflection, it is possible they might 
find distasteful a rabid new Government 
onslaught on the free economy, 


Colorado’s First Century of Oil Produc- 
tion Saluted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, my 
State of Colorado has just celebrated its 
100th anniversary of oil production. A 
little known fact about the State is that 
it was one of the leading oil States in the 
early 1860’s, and that in the Florence 
Field, of south-central Colorado, is a well 
that is believed to be the Nation's oldest 
continuous producer. x 

A great deal of progress has been 
proudly noted since then, as Warren 
Lowe, business news editor of the Rocky 
Mountain News, of Denver, observed in a 
recent article. He touched only lightly 
on one very important point; namely, 
that my home city of Denyer has be- 
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come one of the leading oil centers in the 
Nation. Thanks to its vigorous com- 
munity of oilmen and its excellent geo- 
graphical location, Denver has emerged 
in recent years as a great capital of the 
vitally important petroleum industry. 
The effects on the economy, and even on 
the skyline of the city, have been dra- 
matic. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Colorado Finishes First Century as 
Large Oil-Producing State.” The article 
was written by Warren Lowe and pub- 
lished in the Rocky Mountain News on 
March 25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLORADO FINISHES First Century AS LARGE 
OIL-PRODUCING STATE 
(By Warren Lowe) 

Colorado completes its first century as an 
oil producing State this month. 

Although the exact date is lost in history, 
it was in March 1862 that A. M. Cassedy and 
James A. McCandless sunk a 50-foot well 
near an oll seep on the bank of Oil Creek, 
6 miles north of Canon City. 

Colorado’s recorded oil history, however, 
dates back 55 years before this. 

Lt. Zebulon Pike recorded in his journal 
of his exploration trip to the Pikes Peak 
area of discovering oil floating on the waters 
of a small creek which emptied into the 
Arkansas River near his campsite, where 
Canon City now stands. 

It was the record of Pike's observation 
which brought Cassedy to Colorado Territory 
from Pennsylvania, where he had been a 
roustabout on “Uncle Billy Smith's“ crew. 

WATION’S FIRST 

This was the crew which drilled the Na- 
tion’s first oll well at Titusville, Pa., for 
Col. Edwin L. Drake. The well struck oil on 
August 27, 1859. Á 

Just about 2% years later, Colorado be- 
came the Nation's second oll producing area 
when Cassedy's well began producing. 

Cassedy's first well produced but one barrel 
of oll per day. He drilled six others the next 
year, however, and then built a crude refin- 
ery on the site to distill kerosene and fuel 
oil, which he sold in Denver, Santa Fe, and 
other pioneer towns for as much as $5 a 
gallon. 

The price, according to historians, de- 
pended upon the mood of the Indians en- 
countered by tank wagon drivers. 

In 1876, the year Colorado was granted its 
Statehood, Isaac Canfield completed a suc- 
cessful oil well just south of the present 
community of Florence. The well, drilled 
with cable tools, went to a depth of 1,187 
Teet. 

This was the discovery of the Florence 
Field, a field which still produces oil today 
and is believed to be the oldest producing 
oilfield in the Nation. 

FLORENCE FIELD 


More than 1,200 wells were drilled in the 
Florence Field and 1 well, drilled before the 
turn of the century, is still producing. It is 
believed the Nation’s oldest continuously 
producing oil well. 

Oil industry records list 1862 as the first 
year of oil production in Colorado and list 
that year’s total production as 50 barrels (an 
oil barrel is 55 gallons). 

In the 100 years since Cassedy drilled his 
first well, 12,692 wells have been drilled in 
Colorado. Of these, 3,741 were oil wells, and 
999 were gas wells. The others were failures. 

Industry records show Colorado has pro- 
duced—from March 1862 to mid-March 1962— 
a total of 671,362,000 barrels of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids. 
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At today's prices, this oil has had a value 

of approximately $1.8 billion. 
NATURAL GAS, TOO 

In addition, Colorado today is producing 
more than 100 million cubic feet of natural 
gas, valued at the well at around $12 million 
each year. 

Colorado's oil industry has had its ups and 
downs. 

Following the Cassedy and Canfield dis- 
coveries in the Canon City and Florence 
areas, little exploration was carried on until 
after the start of the 1900's. 

Two gas discoveries were made, however, 
one in Rio Blanco County in 1890 and an- 
other near Garcia, east of Trinidad, in 1898. 

In 1902, shallow oil production was found 
in what today is the Rangely Field of Rio 
Blanco County, and near Boulder. It was 
not for another 20 years that another pro- 
ducing field was found. 

Several small pools were discovered along 
the front range of the Rockies in the period 
immediately following World War I, and in 
1926 oil was found in North Park. 

DEEP PRODUCTION 


In 1930, the Greasewood field was discov- 
ered in eastern Weld County and deeper 
production was found at the Rangely field in 
1933. 

It was not until World War II, however, 
that ly was developed into what is 
considered one of the world's better oilfields. 

The development of northeastern Colo- 
rado's oilfields started in 1950, a few months 
after the discovery of the Gurley field in the 
Cheyenne County, Nebr., portion of the 
Denver-Julesburg Basin. 

Development of the Denver-Julesburg 
Basin fields pushed Colorado into ninth 
place nationally in crude oil production dur- 
ing 1956. 

That year saw Colorado produce 58,156,000 
barrels of oil, the highest for any year in 
history. In the week of May 19, 1956, Colo- 
rado's wells produced at an average rate of 
170,411 barrels per day. 

OUTPUT DECLINES 


Production has been gradually declining 
since 1956. Part of the decline can be traced 
to conservation measures designed to pro- 
long the life of the fields, but most of it is 
caused by depletion of the fields and pools. 

Colorado's production last year was 45,280,- 
000 barrels and last week’s production was at 
the rate of 119,769 barrels per day. 

The last few years, however, has seen 
Denver become the recognized oil capital of 
the West and one of the important oll cen- 
ters of the free world. 


Books for the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
March 15, 1962, the Municipal Council 
of Tagkawayan, Quezon, Republic of the 
Philippines, issued Resolution No. 25 
thanking Representative JULIA BUTLER 
Hansen and the people of the Third Con- 
gressional District of the State of Wash- 
ington for their efforts in collecting and 
shipping to the Philippines, 7,000 text- 
books for use in the Tagkawayan ele- 
mentary school. 

The books for the Philippines project 
under the leadership of Representative 
Hansen has been expanded to the entire 
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area of southwestern Washington in 
order to meet the desperate needs for 
textbooks in other areas of the Philip- 
pines. 

I believe that the splendid efforts of 
Representative Hansen and the people of 
southwestern Washington deserve atten- 
tion and recognition. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that Resolution No. 25 of the Municipal 
Council of Tagkawayan be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Books FOR THE PHILIPPINES 

Republic of the Phillippines, Province of 
Quezon, municipality of Tagkawayan, from 
the minutes of the regular meeting held 
by the Municipal Council of Tagkawayan, 
Quezon, on March 15, 1962. 

Present: Engr. Timoteo A. Valencia, Jr., 
Municipal Mayor; Mr. Celestino P. Arevalo, 
Mr. Gervasio I. Panaligan, Mr. Felipe v. Evia, 
Mr. Mariano B. Salamat, Mr. Pestalucy D. 
Molines, Mr. Felimon T. Nogot, Mr. Josefino 
M. Tiongco, Mr. Constancio A. Ramos, coun- 
cilors. 

Absent: Mr. Bernardo V. Pagkaliwangan, 
vice mayor. 

RESOLUTION NO, 25 


Resolution thanking the people of the 
Third District of Washington, United States 
of America, through Representative JULIA 
BUTLER Hansen for the valuable books 
they have donated to the Tagkawayan 
Elementary School, Tagkawayan, Quezon, 
Philippines, as well as to the Lions Club 
of the county who volunteered in the 
collection of books and same was packed 
and shipped to the Philippines. 

Whereas this body was officially informed 
by Mr. Benito K. Rivero, principal teacher 
of the Tagkawayan Elementary School, Tag- 
kawayan, Quezon, Philippines his 
receipt of 7,000 books weighing 3 tons from 
the people of the Third District of Washing- 
ton, United States of America, as donation 
to the school children of this municipality; 
and 

Whereas it was also learned that said 
valuable donation was effected under the in- 
itlative of Representative Jutta BUTLER HAN- 
SEN of Washington, United States of Amer- 
ica, as well as with the joint efforts of the 
Peace Corps, Lions Club, and the people re- 
siding within the congressional district of 
Representative Hansen, whose objectives is 
in line of keeping or implementing the pro- 
gram of administration launched by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, to help the mentors of our 
country in the teaching of science and that 
of English as a second language: Now, there- 
fore on motion of Councilor Josefino M. 
Tiongeo, unanimously seconded; be it 

Resolved, As it is hereby respectfully re- 
solved, by this body in session assembled, 
expressing sincere and heartfelt gratitude to 
the people of the Third District of Washing- 
ton, as well as to all those who in one way 
or another endeavor great enthusiasm in 
this particular noble task which is worthy 
of admiration, considering their unselfish 
generosity and benevolence; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That in recognition to the phil- 
anthropic activities of Representative HAN- 
SEN considering her memorable gifts to this 
municipality, which is an evidence of her 
kindness and affection, same Hon. JULIA 
Hansen, be adopted as citizen of Tagka- 
wayan, Quezon, Philippines, cordially in- 
viting her to pay a visit among us, her far- 
away townmates, at her most convenient 
time; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished the persons and offices concerned. 

Approved unanimously, 
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I hereby certify, to the correctness of the 
above quoted resolution. 
DANIEL G. ORTUA, 


[SEAL] Municipal Secretary. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
Onp the remarks of my good friend, the 
Honorable William O. Greene, delegate 
to the Michigan constitutional conven- 
tion on reapportionment. 

Delegate Greene is a distinguished 
Scholar of government and public affairs 
and is serving our people in the State 
of Michigan well in the great constitu- 
tional convention which will determine 
Michigan's future for many years. 

We of the State of Michigan are for- 
tunate indeed to have the services of this 
distinguished citizen working on our be- 
half in the drafting of the new consti- 
tution. : 

Mr. Greene’s remarks follow: 

REAPPORTIONMENT 

I have listened with avid interest to the 
Considerations and debates on this issue of 
apportionment for several months. Read 
Many articles prepared by renowned political 
Scientists and others. And in all of these 
instances I have been very impressed, 80 
impressed until I have become confused and 
depressed at use of one word, “minority.” 

Having borne this cross of minority desig- 
nation with all of the reprehensible conno- 
tations that its reference to me has too 
Often meant, with the terrific malappor- 
tioned benefits it has heaped upon me. I 
now feel no longer a minority entity but, 

you will excuse the word, I feel I am a 
minutlan. 

In listening to the millions of words of 


explanation used by proponents and oppo- 


nents of theories, and so forth, advancing 
Teasons why the apportionment of the State 
Should be this way or that way, there seems 
to have been one aspect of the matter that 
has been very carefully avoided, And while 
T honestly believe the thing I shall refer to 
has always been filed somewhere back in the 
minds of the apportionment study group, I 
repeat it appears to me this matter has been 
Carefully avoided in discussion, 

And this Is the most serious effect appor- 
tionment has on certain segments of our 
total population, primarily the Negro. 

A population, if you please, that is made 
Up of all minority groups, nationality or 
ethnically speaking, and to which I hasten 
to add, the majority of these many minori- 
ties, who for advantage, expediency, control 
and purposes of exploitation, is constantly 
Pitted against the lumped together group of 
other minorities by a standard of color, that 
Places it into a category where skin pigmen- 
tation seems to be the criteria for division. 

I, like so many of you delegated representa- 
tives of the people, feel I, too, am, or should 
be considering the writing of this important 
document, the Constitution, without fear 
or favor, without political, partisan or ethnic 
Froup special precedent interest. But un- 
fortunately, because of the malapportioned 
attitudes prevailing in our society, I find 
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myself concerned and almost psychotically 
adopting a protective representational ap- 
proach in my interest and meager contri- 
bution to this great effort. An apprehensive 
protective demeanor, worried that I and 
those with whom by accident of birth I am 
identified, the Negro will lose some of the 
very small gains we have had doled to us by 
a malapportioned paternalistic political and 
social permit. 

It may be, in fact, I am sure it is now, 
being felt by some and it will be capriciously 
projected by others, that my remarks are an 
injection of a component, the race element 
into the whole of this matter. And as so 
many tritely say in instances of this sort, 
that such injections are out of place. 

But I submit to you that many articles 
written on this subject—apportionment—by 
most authorities in pure evaluation of this 
problem, seldom omit pointing out with 
abysmal clarity that there is a most impor- 
tant factor of race involvement in most 
problems of apportionment. 

By example, may I refer here to excerpts 
from two statements appearing in the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights Report. 

Report, titled “Voting,” chapter 7, cap- 
tioned “Gerrymandering and Malapportion- 
ment”: I read: 

“This chapter will examine the controver- 
sy and the two separate but related problems 
which give rise to it: ‘malapportionment,’ 
which is political districting in which one 
group of voters has disproportionate strength 
as against other groups of voters in the same 
election; and dering,’ which is 
political districting in which, although vot- 
ing strength may be proportionate, district 
lines are drawn in such a way as to put par- 
ticular groups of voters into, or out of, par- 
ticular districts for the purpose of limiting 
the effectiveness of their votes. Each of 
these problems has ramifications in terms of 
racial discrimination, and each may be a 
denial of equal protection of the laws. 

The significance of the racial aspects 
of malapportionment has been stressed by 
V. O. Key (a southerner, and professor of 
government at Harvard University), who 
observed in 1950 that by the overrepresenta- 
tion of rural counties, State legislatures gain 
an extremely disproportionate strength in 
State lawmaking.’ This gives excessive 
weight ‘to those areas in general the most 
conservative and in particular the most ir- 
reconcilable on the Negro issue“ 

In addition to these documented state- 
ments of findings and fact, I should like to 
add another that cites the problem in 
Michigan by one of our own delegates, Dr. 
Melvin Nord, who says: 

“Nor can we ignore the fact that the so- 
called balanced legislature in Michigan, as 
exemplified by the ‘lopsided Senate’—has 
contributed further to a feeling of quiet 
desperation among members of the Negro 
communities of the metropolitan region of 
Michigan. In the name of ‘protection for 
the minority,’ Negroes and other foreign-born 
residents are being grossly and scandalously 
discriminated against in Michigan. On this 
basis, it is clear that discrimination against 
urban voters is discrimination against real, 
honest-to-goodness minority groups, who are 
in most urgent need of protection and falr- 
play.” 

And I shall finalize my attempt to sustain 
my contention and quiet the abhorrence of 
those whose sensibilities may be offended 
by my injection, as they may be wont to 
say, of the race element into this issue. 
Those of you who may believe that it is me 
who is injecting this issue are erroneous 
because. what we are dealing with is a de 
facto situation. It so happens that the 
Negroes in the State of Michigan reside in 
those districts which suffer the most from 
the inequities of representation. 

And I continue by using the quotes of a 
southern judge who said recently: 
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“I can see no difference between partially 
disfranchising Negroes and partially dis- 
franchising Republicans, Democrats, Italians, 
Poles, Mexican-Americans, Catholics, blue- 
stocking voters, industrial workers, urban 
citizens, or other groups who are euchred out 
of their full suffrage because their bloc vot- 
ing is predictable and their propensity for 
propinguity or their residence in certain 
areas, as a result of social and economic 
pressures, suggests the technique of partial 
disfranchisement by gerrymander or 
malapportionment.” 

These items noted, comprising but a brief 
8 of the many citations of race 
involvement by authoritatively interested 
persons in this apportionment matter, gives 
me, I feel, license to inject this damnable 
thing called the race question into this 
deliberation at this time. And if blame must 
be placed then place it on the State legis- 
lature which failed to reapportion properly 
and the 1952 deep freeze reapportionment 
action which forces the injection of this 
issue. 

Hoping and praying that you in your medi- 
tation, in your considerations will not in- 
advertently overlook this human equation as 
you study maps, consider ratios, weighted 
votes, and other mechanical factors perti- 
nent in apportionment. 

One of the major social ramifications in- 
volved here is the problem of delinquent 
behavior, both adult and juvenile. And 
there is no doubt in my mind that certain 
justifications for concern about antisocial 
behavior patterns noted among large groups 
of disadvantaged people is good cause for 
concern. Except the justifications do not 
usually consider the base of the causes. And 
without such research for understanding any 
conclusion reached must be suspect. 

The one social incidence relative to the 
previous comment, an incidence too often 
used as positive criteria to justify negated 
conclusions, is the question of juvenile de- 
linquency among Negro youth. 

Therefore, I should like to call your at- 
tention to the editorial I have placed upon 
the desk of each delegate. And while I shall 
not fracture the courtesy you have shown 
to this point, as manifested by your quiet 
attention, by reading the full text. But 
certain excerpts I think are most important 
to note: 

“Whether delinquency in Detroit schools 
is ‘overwhelming,’ as a University of Michi- 
gan educator found it, or no worse than in 
other large cities, as a city official claims, 
is certainly not worth debating. The only 
interesting question is what to do about it. 

“The delinquents are mostly Negro. 

“The problem is first economic, second 
cultural. Too many Negro families who 
moved here to work in the automobile plants 
are now unemployed. For most there are 
no prospects of jobs. Many are unemploy- 
able and either illiterate or nearly 80. 

“We are under no delusion that answers 
will be found easily. We are perfectly cer- 
tain that none can ever come from lsolated 
observations of one or another aspect of the 
problem accompanied by bursts of indig- 
nation exhorting this or that agency to do 
something.” 3 

I, too, am of the impression that, as the 
last paragraph of the editorial says, I am 
under no delusion that answers will be 
found easily. But I am positive that if 
proper apportionment is affected and repre- 
sentatives of the people exposed to this and 
other urban problems are given equal legis- 
lative representation and responsibility, a 
most important primary beginning will be 
made to solve this and other tax draining 
dollar problems. 

To further spell out my contention, I 
refer you to a recent matter that was in- 
troduced in our legislature. The attitude 
of certain legislators in control of the present 
legislature, negative, pretexted by a sup- 
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posedly great concern, using an old shib- 
pboleth. The encroachment of the Federal 
Government on our—excuse the term— 
“States rights.” This shows me and most of 
the more than a million Negroes in our 
State the result of the ravages of the in- 
equity that exists in the malapportioned 
legislature of our State. 

The example of apportionmentitis, an old 
Parkinson type of disease, and the side ef- 
fects of the virus of disregard for human 
suffering that results from this illness is 
best denoted by the action and subsequent 
action of our legislature, when it refused 
to take advantage of a $25 million relief 
grant from the Federal Government to give 
needed assistance to the children of unem- 
ployed fathers in Michigan. 

The chronology of events was as follows: 

A. At the regular session of the legisla- 
ture 1961, the bill proposed to accept the 
grant was defeated. 

B. In a special session called to reconsider 
the matter, a statement of rejection is 
reputed to have been prepared before the 
deliberation began. 

C. In another effort, it failed to get out 
of the ways and means committee of the 

ouse. 

Nore.—It is pertinent to note here the 
areas from which the majority of this com- 
mittee hail. Eleven of the 13 members came 
from areas where urban problems are not 
prevalent. 

D. This year, it was reintroduced. This 
time, the questionable distinction of being 
the grant's executioner was conferred upon 
the committee on health and welfare of the 
senate. ~ 

Nore.—Again, it is important to consider 
what section of our State the predominance 
of this group's membership comes from. 
Five out of six members of this committee 
living in a similar area without urban 
problem experience. 

During a hearing before the executive 
branch committee, I asked State Representa- 
tive Arnell Engstrom, of Traverse City, why 
had the legislature been, seemingly, 80 
adamant and reactionary on this ADCU 
matter? 

His answer given later by letter said in 
part: 

“Let me first say that I introduced: the 
first bill in the legislature to take advantage 
of the ADCU program, 

“However, after the bill was introduced we 
found many objections, paramount being the 
Federal participation in the control of the 
relief given. 

“There was considerable objection to the 
formula of payment and the cash payments 
to be substituted for relief orders. 

“The new act provided that if any MDCU 
person did not want to work, he could not 
be compelled to be a part of work relief 
shifts, and so forth. 

“I would like to discuss the matter fur- 
ther with you, but you might be interested 
in the editorial about It over WILS which 
is attached.” 

Mr. Engstrom's answer with its overtones 
of concern for Federal encroachment, and 
his rationalizations of harm by virtue of 
the mechanics he felt, posed question on 
the distribution of the funds if accepted, 
shows very clearly the thinking of a man, 
and indicative of other lawmakers who by 
fortune have not had to come face to face 
with the realities of urban life and there- 
fore do not or cannot give impartial rep- 
resentational consideration to such matters 
competently. 

His reference to the editorial enclosure, 
in the main repeating the attitude of Mr. 
Engstrom, does in the final analysis draw 
the obnoxious smell of an aged herring over 
the basic problem involved in the grant mat- 
ter. And its Newburgh, N.Y., type illustra- 
tion, very false in fact and premise, would 
only dignify it by answer here, I shall not 
accord it such dignity. 
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In answer to the Engstrom letter, I ob- 
served as follows: 

“I fully appreciate the problems involved 
in the administration of relief programs. On 
the other hand we cannot afford to get lost 
in technical detail and overlook humani- 
tarian considerations, The deplorable sit- 
uation among certain groups of our people, 
especially among certain Negroes, is the re- 
sult of a whole series of social evils. While 
it is easy to censure these people the basic 
causes are not their responsibility. In this 
connection I am enclosing a booklet which 
I hope you will read. A booklet titled 
‘Causes. Behind High Negro Crime Rate.“ 

Much to my surprise, in a recent letter 
from Legislator Engstrom, he did in a most 
apologetic manner, confess he had not con- 
sidered the human element of the equation, 
the effects of refusing this grant to the suc- 
cor of defenseless deprived children of the 
disadvantaged by circumstances over which 
they have little or no control; unemployed 
fathers of Michigan. 

Here I claim is ample proof that the ap- 
portionment of the Michigan Legislature, 
relegating dominant control to men far re- 
moved from the major areas of tremendously 
large social welfare problems, is obviously 
unbalanced and indefensibly bad. 

Social Welfare, a comparatively new con- 
notation given to an old but increasingly 
growing problem. A problem whose growth 
is unfortunately nurtured by population ex- 
plosion, migration, increase in longevity of 
life, automation, ete., under the aegis of so- 
called progress, demands a more equally dis- 
tributed type of legislative representation 
for all of the people, especially adding by 
additional representatives of those in close 
proximity to the urban problems of Michigan. 

And when we proclaim so loudly that the 
present apportionment has inbuilt safe- 
guards for the minorities, we are speaking of 
a minority entity of expedient class creation. 
For even the most unobserving person can 
easily discern that the safeguards provided 
to protect those with true racial minority 
designation are inadequate, insufficient and 
the checks and balances so glibly referred to 
as instruments provided for real minority 
group protection, even if mechanically or 
legislatively effective, are in reality seldom 
used in their behalf. 

I know of no better example or evidence 
of the capriciousness of this now stereotyped 
cliche, that fallaciously presents a so-called 
honest basis for the present system, so-said- 
to-be designed to protect minorities, is ex- 
emplified by the words of Mr. Creighton Cole- 
man, who with an affected urbane sincerity, 
when opposing equality at the ballot box 
for all citizens In 1952, said: 

“It merely treats people as cattle going 
through a gate, you count them, whether 
they are black or white. It simply treats 
people statistically not as human beings, 
with know-how.” 

Meaning to me that by some imaginary 
standard created in the Coleman mind, as 
proper prerequisite for the right to fran- 
chise that, if certain people did not meet the 
Coleman standard, then the checks should 
be applied that would imbalance in favor of 
those who Mr. Coleman would classify as the 
more qualified, determined by his standards 
of qualification. 

This attitude of course, emasculates the 
precepts couched in the preamble to our 
Constitution, Federal Constitution, and the 
amplification of those revered principles as 
amplified by the 14th amendment to our 
Federal Constitution. 

My friends, whether you are conversant 
with or willing to accept this fact or not, 
there is a new strong wind blowing through- 
out this old world of ours. A wind increas- 
ing to hurricane velocity the demands of 
gerrymandered, malapportioned people of 
color, And whether they yell for relief on 
the steps of a university in Istanbul, wheth- 
er they are killed on the streets like dogs in 
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South Africa or whether at a lunch counter, 
in a library in the South, or at a subtly 
gerrymandered housing or school district in 
Michigan, the demand, the protest, is the 
same. 

Those who cry for relief will not have their 
voices stilled by gerrymandered or malappor- 
tioned devices, whether by political bound- 
aries, legislative imbalances, or social con- 
strictions. And any attempt to maintain the 
status quo of underrepresentation, whether 
in Mississippi or Michigan will not only dam- 
age the image of America’s greatness, and 
further enhance the arguments of those who 
seek to control the minds of men with an 
ideology contrary to that of our vaunted 
way of life, but will cause vindictive reaction 
at the first opportune moment, that will 
create a monster of disregard for the in- 
terest and welfare of the so-called political 
minority who now so foolishly or thought- 
lessly refuse to consider the reaction as de- 
scribed, in the inevitable future. 

If those of you who so dogmatically adhere 
to the format of the imperceptible change 
from the status quo are not Interested in the 
effects this will haye on your posterity then 
I suggest you continue to cling to your pres- 
ent principle. But to those of you who can 
read into the signs of the times the poten- 
tiality described, the harm that will be im- 
posed upon your posterity, but who are torn 
between the immediate need for self-pro- 
tection and the welfare of those born of the 
seed of your body and worthy of your interest 
for their future, then to you I suggest that 
you make reparatory adjustment now and 
provide ample protection to those who shall 
come after you. 

And so I say to you, we too must face up 
to this dilemma with firm humanitarian 
constitutional policy to equalize legislative 
representation according to the requirements 
of people. 

It is evident that the prospect of our leg- 
islature ever recognizing these full and grow- 
ing problems, will ever meet them without 
partisan or provincial reservations, is ampli- 
fied by the many arguments, advanced on 
the floor of this convention. Arguments ex- 
pressing great concern and grave doubts in 
many instances on many matters that ques- 
tions the adequacy of the legislature to sup- 
ply the leadership to safeguard the interest 
of the people, all of the people of this State, 
independent of parochial, provincial or par- 
tisan considerations. 

And so therefore, I submit that we must 
conclude, that the only sure way to resolve 
this and all of our problems, where this 
peculiar matter of race involves problems 80 
dependent on responsive properly appor- 
tioned representation in our legislature, then 
we must, I repeat, we must write into our 
Constitution a formula, as one delegate 50 
emphatically put it: 

“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves: and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their. control with a 
wholesome discretion the remedy is not to 
take it from them but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education.” 

All to which I add, “one man—one vote.“ 
amen, 


Grand Jury Investigation of Steel Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


1962 


entitled “The Mad Hatter Was a Piker,” 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
edition of April 15, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Tue Map HATTER Was A PIKER 


The bull-like manner in which Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy has charged into 
the grand jury room to investigate steel 
Prices lea ves us somewhat puzzled as to just 
What it is that the Government desires in 
the way of steel pricing. 

It is implied that the Government suspects 
there may have been a conspiracy among 
Steel firms to raise prices. That, of course, 
Would be illegal, and unquestionably against 
the public interest. 

At the same time we got the very distinct 
impression that President Kennedy's rage on 
Wednesday stemmed from the fact that he 
had thought he had an understanding with 
steel companies that prices would not be 
Talsed. Now, if it would be bad for the steel 
Companies to agree among themselyes to 
Talse prices—and it would be bad—then it 
4s equally bad for them to agree not to raise 
Prices. As a matter of fact, a group of pri- 
vate firms can get into just as bad trouble 
With the antitrust division through conspir- 
acy to set a low price as through conspiracy 
to fix a high price. If the President was 
Party to an understanding that steel prices 
Would remain fixed at previous levels, he was 
Playing fast and loose with the principles of 
the law he now seems so eager to invoke, 

The Attorney General also said the Gov- 
ernment was studying the situation to find 
Out if United States Steel Corp. “so domi- 
nates the industry that it controls prices and 
Should be broken up.“ Well if the corpora- 
tion has that kind of dominant influence, 
then it must have been United States Steel 
which has held the price of steel steady since 
1958, despite rises in wages and other costs. 
We didn't hear any complaints from Wash- 
ington about that. Did Inland Steel domi- 
nate now by not raising prices? Is this kind 
of domination all right when the results sult 
the desires of Government officials, but ille- 
gal and infamous when officials don’t like 
the results? 

In still another approach, the Attorney 
General also ordered the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to look into reports that a top 
Official of Bethlehem Steel Corp. had said, a 
few days before United States Steel an- 
nounced its raise, that there was not any 
heed for a price increase. The FBI went to 
& New York newspaperman’s home at 4 a.m. 
to find out what he knew about this. 

All right, suppose this is true. That would 
Mean that United States Steel was going to 
Talse prices in the face of the fact that Beth- 
lehem did not agree. What kind of a law 
Violation is that? Is the New Frontier read- 
ing the antitrust laws to mean that com- 
Panies don't dare nor conspire about prices, 
48 well as not daring to conspire? 

Finally, there was President Kennedy's 
blisterning denunciation of steel companies 
for “defiance of the public interest.” The 
Price raise in question was about 4 percent 
from a level of prices which had been con- 
Etant since 1958. 

Just a few days earlier, announcement had 
been made of a new labor contract which 
Talsed the hourly cost of labor in the steel in- 
Custry by about 3 petcent. Mr. Kennedy was 
all smiles about that. How come? 

A couple of months ago Mr. Kennedy sent 

Congress a budget proposal which would 
Talse the price of Federal Government by al- 
most 4 percent from the current year's level, 
Or 13.5 percent from last year’s level. If the 
Public interest calls for avoiding price 

we judge from Mr. Kennedy’s 

angry remarks that it does—then this was 
Gefinance of the public interest about three 
es as bad as that of United States Steel. 

You can see why we're puzzled. 
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Is This the Gestapo? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
uproar over the past week concerns a far 
more important battle than simply a 
clash between President Kennedy and 
United States Steel. Regardless of the 
merits in this specific struggle, the events 
show the tremendous power a dictatorial 
administration can and does use on the 
people. 

And make no mistake about it, this ad- 
ministration acquires and uses power 
with hatchetlike authority. 

On orders of the Attorney General of 
the United States, a newsman was 
awakened at 3 a.m. by FBI agents and 
questioned about a story he wrote after 
interviewing the president of a steel 
company. Other reporters were also 
awakened and interrogated. 

What is this—the Gestapo? The FBI 
agents confirmed to an Associated Press 
reporter they were acting on direct 
orders of Attorney General Kennedy. 
Who says it can’t happen here, when 
residents of a nation live in fear of a 
knock on the door in the middle of the 
night? 

President Kennedy, when asked about 
Justice Department participation in the 
steel situation, said: “I think that my 
statement states what the situation is to- 
day. This is a free country.“ 

Some people are having doubts. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include in the Recorp this Associated 
Press dispatch of April 12, 1962: 

PHILADELPHIA. —The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation awakened Newsman Lee Linder 
of the Associated Press at 3 a.m., today to 
question him about steel price statements 
attributed to President Edmund F. Martin 
of Bethlehem Steel Corp. after the company's 
annual meeting Tuesday. 

Linder said he thought it was a joke when, 
after answering the telephone, he was told: 
“This is the FBI and we're coming right out 
to see you.” 

Linder said he told the caller he would 
telephone the FBI office himself immediately 
and hung up. 

Linder dialed the FBI and reached the 
same man who telephoned him. 

The agent said this was urgent Govern- 
ment business, on orders of Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. 

At his news conference yesterday in which 
he criticized the steel increase, President 
Kennedy said he noted a statement by Mar- 
tin, In which he stated—though now he 
says he’s misquoted—that there should be 
no price increase, and we are investigating 
that statement * .“ 

After the Bethlehem meeting, the Associ- 
ated Press quoted Martin as saying: “There 
shouldn't be any price rise. We shouldn't do 
anything to increase our costs if we are to 
survive, We have more competition both do- 
mestically and from foreign firms.” 

Martin declined, however, to predict what 
will happen to steel prices after July 1 when 
the new 2-year labor pact goes into effect. 

After the stockholders’ meeting newsmen 
had sought information about the possibility 
of higher steel prices because of the new 
labor contract, 
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Yesterday, Bethlehem Steel joined United 
States Steel and other major producers in 
posting an immediate $6-a-ton increase. 

The FBI agent asked Linder to confirm he 
had attended the Bethlehem meeting in 

n, Del. as a reporter and if he had 
talked with Bethlehem's president afterward. 

Linder said yes, and the agent replied: 
“We're coming right out.” 

Two FBI men arrived at Linder’s home 
about 4 am. Linder, who had suggested 
they wait until morning to see him at his 
office, was wakened again, along with his 
wife, by loud knocking on the door. The 
agents talked with him less than an hour. 

At Wilmington, another newsman, James 
L. Parks, Jr., of the Wilmington 
Journal, found two FBI agents waiting for 
him when he arrived at work at 6:30 a.m. 
today. The agents had been there since 6 
a. m. 

Parks, Linder, and John Lawrence of the 
Wall Street Journal office in Philadelphia 
were the only newsmen who interviewed 
Martin after the meeting. 

It could not be determined immediately if 
Lawrence also had been contacted by the 
FBI, but the agents asked both Linder and 
Parks if they knew where Lawrence could be 
reached. 

Linder said the agents went over his entire 
conversation with the Bethlehem Steel pres- 
ident and what Martin had told the stock- 
holders. 

“I repeated what the AP had reported, that 
Martin had said there should not be any 
steel price rise, that in fact competition in 
the United States and from foreign sources 
would result in price reduction,” Linder said. 

Today the Bethlehem Steel Corp. issued 
this statement: 

“Neither Mr. Martin nor the company has 
issued any statement concerning remarks at- 
tributed to him at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting on April 10. In response to an in- 
quiry from Washington, made yesterday, a 
Bethlehem representative explained that Mr. 
Martin was quoted incorrectly as saying that 
‘There should not be any price rise even af- 
ter the new labor contract goes into effect on 
July 1.“ Mr. Martin was, in fact, indefinite 
about the matter of prices. He indicated 
that the further Increase in costs which will 
result from the new labor agreement is un- 
fortunate at a time when we were trying to 
hold the price line.” 

At Wilmington, reporter Parks said the 
FBI agents asked him about his story and 
advised him to keep his notes. 


Resolution Memorializing the Congress of 
the United States To Enact Legislation 
Requiring That Automobiles Be Manu- 
factured So as To Provide Maximum 
Safety for the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 

THE Untren STATES To Enact LEGISLATION 

Requmine THAT AUTOMOBILES BE MANU- 

FACTURED s AS To Provipe MAXIMUM 

SAFETY FOR THE PUBLIC 

Whereas thousands of persons are killed 
annually by automobiles; and 
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Whereas the preservation of the lives of 
our citizens is of prime importance to the 
welfare of the Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation re- 
quiring that automobiles be manufactured 
so as to provide maximum safety for the 
public ;and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
moanwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to each Member 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 

House of representatives, adopted, March 
30, 1962. 

WILIAN C. Mamas. 
Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, April 3, 
1962. 

THOMAS A, CHADWICK, 
Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

Kevin H. Wurrx, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Kennedy Trade Bill: A Bad Piece of 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, free 
trade among free nations is indeed a de- 
sirable goal, but the administration's 
trade bill, H.R. 9900, now pending in 
Congress, does not offer a proper ap- 
proach to this goal. Objectionable fea- 
tures of the bill include, first, Presidential 
authority to raise existing tariffs and to 
levy new ones on duty-free goods up to 
half of their value with no provision for 
congressional or judicial review; and, 
second, a new and far-reaching program 
of Federal assistance to private citizens, 
companies, industries, and States ad- 
versely affected by tariff agreements 
negotiated by the President. 

These bad features of the bill are dis- 
cussed in an article which appeared in 
Barron’s on March 26, 1962, entitled 
“Escape From Principle—Washington Is 
Merely Paying Lipservice to Free Trade.” 
Believing the article will be of interest to 
Members of Congress, I, under unani- 
mous consent place it in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

EscaPe From PriIncCIPLE—WASHINGTON Is 
MERELY PAYING LIPSERVICE TO FREE TRADE 
To his many admirers among the fourth 

estate, especially those who have read Ma- 

chiavelli’s “The Prince," John F. Kennedy 
ranks as one of the greatest living masters 
of the politician's art, They have watched 
approvingly as the President, in bland dis- 
regard of his campaign promises, proceeded 
to load the Federal bench with Democrats, 
qualified and unqualified alike. They have 
applauded the adroitness with which his 
party, while failing to establish a new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs, simultaneously 
succeeded im making a clever pitch for the 

Negro vote come November. Above all, they 

have been fascinated by the skillful way in 

which the White House, in the effort to ad- 
vance the cause of its foreign trade bill, has 
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been jockeying for votes. Last Monday to 
this end it ordered a sharp increase in the 
tariffs on woolen carpets and glass, the bulk 
of which comes from Belgium. Thereby, in 
the apt words of an observer, it won the sup- 


port of 12 States at the expense of only one 


small ally. 

To the practical politician, who places 
nose counts and rollcalls above principle, the 
price undoubtedly was right. At the mo- 
ment, however, it no longer looks like a bar- 
gain. To the surprise of Washington, which 
tends to underrate its friends as persistently 
as it overrates its foes, the move has whipped 
up a storm of anger in Brussels and other 
European capitals. The Belgian Govern- 
ment, indeed, not only has lodged a formal 
protest against what it regards as a clear-cut 
act of bad faith, but also it may refuse to 
ratify the new round of reciprocal tariff con- 
cessions negotiated between the United 
State and the Common Market. 

Last week's inspired strokes of pragma- 
tism, moreover, may lead to painful political 
consequences at home. Whatever ground it 
has gained in the handful of favored States, 
it is bound to harden the opposition else- 
where. For coming on the heels of equally 
cynical tactics in textiles, the latest episode 
reflects scant credit on the standards—or, 
rather, the lack of them—which the admin- 
istration, in the conduct of foreign trade 
policy, has chosen to pursue. It must 
surely raise grave doubts about the wisdom 
of expanding, as provisions in the pending 


measure would do, the already broad powers 


of the Executive in this strategic sphere. 
Free trade is a noble slogan and a worthy 
national goal. However, it cannot cloak 
with sanctity a bad piece of legislation. 

Despite its appealing title“ A bill to pro- 
mote the general welfare, foreign policy, and 
security of the United States through inter- 
national trade agreements and through ad- 
justment assistance to domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor, and for other pur- 
poses”—H.R. 9900 happens to fall into this 
category. In so stating, Barron's, which can 
cite an unbroken record of editorial opposi- 
tion to protectionism and all its works, is 
well aware that in some respects the meas- 
ure is on the side of the angels. We have 
no quarrel with its efforts to weaken the 
weasel-worded peril point provisions and es- 
cape clauses of the law now on the books, 
or to replenish the President’s nearly ex- 
hausted authority to negotiate lower tariffs. 
On these scores the bill by and large is 
seeking to carry on in the honorable tradi- 
tions of Cordell Hull. 

Unfortunately, however, its authors have 
not been content with the rich legacy of the 
reciprocal trade agreements. On the con- 
trary, in an excess of zeal they have sought 
to endow the executive branch with a vast 
store of new authority. For example, as the 
Wall Street Journal pointed out the other 
day, in the guise of cushioning the impact 
of tariff cuts, the legislation would create 
a new p of Federal assistance, under 
which, following a White House decree, pri- 
vate citizens, companies, industries or 
States would qualify for “adjustment allow- 
ances" of apparently unlimited duration and 
amount. The bill, furthermore, provides 


that all Presidential determinations “shall * 


be final and conclusive and shall not be 
subject to review by any court.” Most 
startling of all, in a section titled “extraor- 
dinary relief,” it empowers the President 
both to raise existing tariffs at his own dis- 
cretion, and to levy new ones on duty-free 
goods up to half of their value. He also 
may impose any “other import restric- 
tions * * * as he may determine to be in 
the national interest.” 

Here, of course, is the granddaddy of all 
escape clauses, couched in language vague 
enough to permit the President to do 
virtually anything he pleases in the realm of 
foreign trade. In the most prudent of hands 
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such untrammeled authority would be risky. 
In the hands of the incumbent, who tends 
to identify the national interest with that 
of his party, the results could be well-nigh 
disastrous. On this score, it might be noted, 
some ominous precedents already have been 
set. Thus, as a Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Kennedy properly denounced import 
quotas on crude and residual fuel oil as 
rank discrimination against one part of the 
country, as well as an intolerable burden 
upon U.S. industry generally. However, to 
judge by his failure to remedy the abuse, 
circumstances evidently alter cases. 

Again, in an effort to soften opposition to 
its pending trade bill, the administration 
has gone to extraordinary lengths to dis- 
courage the import of textiles, notably from 
Hong Kong. Ten days ago, with un- 
precedented harshness, it slapped an em- 
bargo on six cargoes of cotton goods which, 
it claims, were shipped here in defiance of 
so-called voluntary quotas. For its pains the 
White House thereby may corral a few 
reluctant Southern votes. At the same time, 
however, it has dealt a hard blow to the 
prosperity of one of the few places in all 
Asia which manages to thrive by its own 
efforts. 

Against political expediency, the foregoing 
suggests, the national interest doesn't stand 
a Chinaman’s chance. The point was under- 
scored last Monday, when the White House, 
invoking the escape clause, ordered increases 
ranging up to 100 percent in the duties on 
woolen carpets and glass. As noted, it hopes 
to win friends and influence people in about 
a dozen strategic States, a result which it 
may or may not have achieved. It has surely 
succeeded in making enemies in other parts 
of the world, notably in Belgium, which sells 
one-fourth of its sheet glass and nearly half 
of its carpet production to the United States. 
What has outraged the Belgians is not merely 
the stiffness of the levies, but also their 
obnoxious timing. In Geneva, after all, this 
country recently concluded a new reciprocal 
trade pact with the European Economic 
Community, of which Belgium is a charter 
member. To spring higher imposts on the 
EEC right now strikes many Europeans as 
sharp practice, if not an outright breach of 
faith. As a consequence, the fate of the 
Geneva agreement, which must be ratified by 
the various Parliaments, is now in doubt. 
At the least, the U.S. maneuver, far from 
furthering the cause of Western unity, has 
done it a grave disservice. 

In the realm of foreign trade, then, as in 
so many other areas of policymaking, the 
Kennedy administration has fallen short of 
the mark. Why it has failed so signally must 
be left to the judgment of some future, more 
dispassionate historian. To this observer. 
however, its weakness lies in what others per- 
sist in regarding as a major source of 
strength; namely, the willingness to sacrifice 
anything for votes. Political expediency— 
or pragmatism, as it is called nowadays— 
has been known to win elections. Good 
government, however, must rest on some- 
thing more enduring. 


The Wall: Red Bluff Worked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I wish to in- 
lude an article by Mr. Leon Parma, ad- 
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ministrative assistant to Congressman 
Bos Witson. This is a report on his visit 
to Berlin late last year. I preceded Mr. 
Parma to Berlin by a few months and 
his report bears out the findings I made 
While I was there. 


THE Wart: Rep BLUFF WorKep—U.S. DECI- 
SION To NEGOTIATE IN BERLIN SURPRISED 
RUSSIANS 


Three battle-ready U.S, Army jeeps, each 
With a driver and armed soldier in front and 
another soldier manning a machinegun on 
the rear deck, sped across the border into 
East Berlin. 

They penetrated several blocks, then 
turned back across the border, past the lines 
of U.S. tanks and toward another border 
checkpoint. 

Their foray into East Berlin was to show 
the world we could send armed vehicles, if 
nothing else, into the East zone. 

But even with these escorts available, the 
Situation was so tense that seven U.S. Con- 
gressmen were denied access. I was with 
this group. 

This was Friedrichstrasse, better known as 
Checkpoint Charlie. Platoons of United 
States and Russian tanks faced each other 
there for several hours the night before. 

But this was Saturday night and West 
Berliners had turned out by the hundreds to 
Watch for any more action. Friedrichstrasse 
is the only crossing point available for those 
n might want to enter or leave East Ber- 


The people had to be restrained by ropes 
and policemen. They pushed up against 
the military personnel at the sector gate, re- 
Minding me of a Hollywood premiere crowd 
Straining to get a look at the movie stars. 
They showed little fear despite the fact that 
tensions were high. 

The barbed wire was strung August 13 
au along the East Berlin border. Shortly 
afterward, Communists started putting up 
the crude but terribly effective wall. Before 
this, the West had 80 access points into 
East Berlin. Thirty of these were in the 
American zone. All were available to us 
in accordance with the Berlin agreement. 
Overnight we were cut down to one crossing: 
Checkpoint Charlie. From all one can see 
and learn the United States took it lying 
down. 

The question then was: “Is this wall worth 
Standing up and fighting for?” 

The answer, which our briefing officer said 
Came from the White House, was to ne- 
Botiate 


Soviet reaction to our indecision was to 
shore up the wall, brick the windows, clear 
Way a no man's land and literally seal off 

Berlin from the West. 

Before leaving Washington and after ar- 
riving in Berlin, I heard a report that the 
Soviets actually expected us to knock the 
Wall down. To prevent an uprising they had 
Withheld ammunition from the East Ger- 
man police. Not until 2 days later was am- 
munition issued. It was obvious the United 
pram was going to stand by without taking 

on 


Our small group, which included ceven 
Congressmen, asked to be taken into East 
Berlin. The State Department bluntly re- 
fused to give permission, although we were 
to be escorted by their officers. 

The explanation was that the State De- 
Partment was afraid the Russians or East 

would selze on our crossing to 
Create an incident, 

In other words, the United States had 
ed down to such a degree that we did 
Rot have confidence enough to make escort- 
ed croesings at the sole remaining entry to 
East Berlin. The Russians have taken ad- 

vantage of this fact at every turn. 

When the barbed wire was first strung, 
the Russians reportedly did not have enough 
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material in East Berlin to build the wall. All 
other material either was taken from con- 
struction jobs or hauled a long distance. 

Intelligence reports indicate the Russians 
were surprised. They did not dream they 
actually could seal off East Berlin with only 
strong words and no action from the United 
States. The Russians did not expect us to 
let them get away with building the wall. 
We did not call their bluf. They expected 
us to do so. Once they saw they could 
proceed without interference, they did. 

It is evident from discussions with mili- 
tary personnel in Berlin that all decisions 
are being made in Washington. The men on 
the spot, and this includes the President’s 
special representative to Berlin, Gen. Lucius 
Clay, are not allowed to exercise their judg- 
ment. They must wait for a decision from 
the White House. 

Today we have more nuclear weapons 
pointed at Russia than one can imagine. 
Yet our leaders deal with the Russians as 
though we are in mortal fear that we might 
prompt them to attack. 

If we continue to yield, to step back an 
inch at a time in dealings with the Com- 
munists, we will end up like the old man 
holding the string that once encircled a 
long sausage. 

“After ali,” the old man said, “I didn’t 
think giving away all those thin slices of 
sausage would lead to this.” 


Student Congressional Interns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 5 to 10 years there has been an 
ever-increasing interest in the legislative 
process and the Congress itself among 
our college and graduate students. One 
result of this interest is that many col- 
lege graduates and those with advanced 
degrees have sought to enter the field 
of congressional staff work as a career 
or as a preparation for other phases of 
public service. Certainly the educational 
background level of staff personnel has 
risen markedly in the past decade. This 
healthy interest has also manifested it- 
self in a huge increase in the number 
of college and graduate students who 
have sought summer positions on the 
staffs of the Members of Congress. Some 
of these come under the aegis of various 
associations or of their university, such 
as the program which Yale University 
has organized which screens the stu- 
dents to meet certain academic and 
motivational criteria and provides a 
standard- résumé sheet to prospective 
congressional employees. Others use 
the individual approach of contacting 
their own Congressman, or the Mem- 
ber representing the area in which the 
college or university is located. 

During the past three summers I have 
employed students from St. Lawrence 
and Syracuse Universities in my office 
and they made a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the staff workload. More impor- 
tant perhaps, is the knowledge of the 
workings of the Congress and the various 
facets of the legislative process which 
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are rarely taught in political science 
courses, which these students took with 
them when they returned to their classes, 
and which will spark their interest in 
public affairs the rest of their lives. 

In recent years, however, the supply 
of interested students has far exceeded 
the availability of summer positions in 
the Members’ offices. In the summer of 
1961, the U.S. Employment Service Of- 
fice here on Capito] Hill had several hun- 
dred students registered which it could 
not place in offices. In several cases, 
Members have had to restrict their con- 
sideration to constituents only, but still 
have half a dozen well-qualflied students 
both male and female standing in line 
waiting for possible employment this 
summer. Many of us who have previ- 
ously employed students for the summer 
cannot do so this year because the in- 
creasing workload has brought about en- 
largement of our permanent staffs so 
that there is no room for a summer em- 
ployee. No room in the office, no room 
in the maximum number of people we 
can employ under law, or no funds in 
our clerk-hire allowance to compensate 
such employees. 

The third House Office Building should 
ease the space problem. To solve the 
other facets of the summer staff prob- 
lem, I have introduced H.R. 11303 to 
authorize each Member of the House to 
employ annually, during the period June 
1 to August 31, a student congressional 
intern in his office. It requires that each 
student appointed have on file with the 
Clerk of the House a certificate from an 
official of the college or graduate school 
that the student was in good standing 
at his institution of learning during the 
academic year preceding his employ- 
ment. , 

The compensation for these student 
interns would be less than that now paid 
to members of the Capitol Page School, 
and it would be paid of course only dur- 
ing the 3 months of employment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that my 
bill will be given serious consideration 
by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. It would encourage many Mem- 
bers to utilize student employees during 
the summer months which I believe is 
helpful to the Member and of lasting 
value to the student and the Nation. 
Additionally, it would permit many who 
have previously hired students in the 
summer but who now cannot do so to 
continue the practice. 


Results of a Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in an effort 
to determine the attitude of the citizens 
of southwest Missouri on major national 
issues, I recently distributed a question- 
naire throughout my district. An effort 
was made to send one of these question- 
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naires to every household in the Missouri 
Seventh Congressional District, which I 
represent. More than 12,000 replies were 
received. Considering that no precon- 
ceived mailing list was used, I believe 
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these results are an accurate reflection of 
the views of the people in the Missouri 
Seventh Congressional District. 
certainly represent a larger sampling 
than do many of the professional polls 


They 
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whose results have caused considerable 
wonderment. 

Under leave to extend and revise my , 
remarks, the results of this poll are as 
follows: 


Do you believe the United States should 
. Do you believe the President should be 
Do you favor a decrease in foreign aid spending? 
. Would you favor an increase in Fede: 


22e 


6. In the field of medical care, do you ſa vor 
a) A higher social security tax rate to 
( ; Missouri a ead aso in the Kerr- 

(c) Any Federal 


Do you favor admission of Red China to the U. N. 


chase $100 1million worth of U.N. bondw- E- 
ven more authority to lower tarifs without congressional spproval?. 


‘ederal taxes to support Federal ald to education to inciude 


vide Federal medical care for panne eligible for social security bene 
Ius program whereby matching funds are used to defray medical eae ag all needy persons? ea 


7. II RA TE expen foes in — and mutual security are needed, should the necessary revenue— 


by increased taxes 


Donk 


b) Paying off part of ae 
11, Do you favor creation of a F 


b) Nonfarmers. 


14. Do you favor greater Federal regulation of agriculture to include— 


(a) Higher price supports? 
8 


) — tho res yn ON TA E TE E B See ities ane a E onan eauplpheadstachadensd ated celeb e a en 
he Foderal debt in time of growth and prosperity?_. 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing? _- 
12, Should our antitrust laws we applied equally to both business and labor? 
13. Do 7 favor the administration's feed grain program as presently constituted? 


— 
— 
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Work and Watch Your Library Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Trustees, Provi- 
dence Public Library Auditorium, April 9, 
1962. 

The address follows: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. FOGARTY 
AT MEETING OF RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES, PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AUDITORIUM, MONDAY, APRIL 9, 1962 


It is a real pleasure for me to join my 
fellow Rhode Island Library trustees at this 
first statewide meeting of our trustee's com- 
mittee. It seems particularly appropriate 
for us to come together during National Li- 
brary Week to consider the role of the library 
trustee in working toward better library 
service for all of the people in our State 
and Nation. 

The National Library Week theme for 
1962 is “Read, and Watch Your World Grow.” 
I would like to suggest that we library trus- 
tees might use as our theme tonight, “Work 

and Watch Your Library Grow.” As each of 

you in this room has already learned, it is 
library trustees, working closely with their 
librarian, who determine to a large extent 
the quality and quantity of library service 
which their community receives. 

This newly formed committee reflects the 
present resurgence of statewide interest in 
Rhode Island library development. In plan- 
ning its future activities, this group will want 
to define its goals clearly and to become 


thoroughly familiar with the tools now at 
hand which will help reach these goals. The 
national standards for public library service 
as adopted by the American Library Associa- 
tion can serve the trustee committee well as 
a point of departure in defining good library 
service for the people of our State. I'm sure 
you will agree that the basic objective of both 
this committee and of the individual trustee 
is to secure for our citizens the kind of library 
service which will effectively meet their 
needs. 

This is a big and important job. We in 
Rhode Island are fortunate, however, in that 
we are not facing this task without assist- 
ance. For the next few moments, let’s look 
at some of the tools we have to work with 
and how some of them can best be used. 

One such tool which, properly used, can 
be of great value to library development is 
the event which we are observing tonight— 
National Library Week. This effort to focus 
public attention on the values of reading is 
now & year-round program helping to build 
the use and improvement of libraries of all 
kinds. We believe that libraries are an 
important means for developing an informed, 
creative citizenry, willing and able to make 
the decisions required of free men and women 
in a complex, troubled world. The alert 
trustee can help his library demonstrate that 
belief by relating both the services and the 
needs of his own library to this national 
effort. 

I know you are all familiar with another 
important source of aid to those public li- 
braries in communities of under 10,000 popu- 
lation, The Library Services Act (Public 
Law 597), first passed in 1956 and subse- 
quently extended through 1966 by the 86th 
Congress, allocates funds to the States for 
the promotion and further development of 
public library services in rural areas. Rhode 
Island began participation in the act in 1958 
and since that time this program has been 
ably administered by Miss Elizabeth Gallup 
Myer. Forty-three rural community libraries 
have participated in the Rhode Island State 


plan receiving book grants, advisory services, 
centralized book ordering and processing, 
and inservice training opportunities. Miss 
Myer has reported that the number of books 
loaned from these libraries nearly doubled 
between 1956-61, and that the local financial 
support increased 95 percent over the same 
period. This substantial increase in the use 
of books is heartening evidence of the im- 
proved ability of these libraries to meet the 
needs of their users. Of equal significance 
to us is the continued financial effort which 
the local communities are making to support 
these services. This fact demonstrates the 
success of the Library Services Act as a part- 
nership program in which State and local 
governments share with the Federal Govern- 
ment the responsibility of financing good 
library service. Funds under the act are 
allotted to the States in proportion to 
their rural population and are matched by 
the States according to their per capita in- 
come. This matching provision is reminis- 
cent of a donation made in 1847 by Francis 
Wayland who was then president of Brown 
University. Mr. Wayland offered the town of 
Wayland, Mass., $500 for a public library pro- 
vided the town matched this amount. The 
community then levied an assessment, op- 
tional with the individual taxpayer, and the 
Wayland Public Library began operation in 
1850. This early partnership of public and 
private funds became formalized in Massa- 
chusetts 1 year later when the State legis- 
lature passed a law permitting towns to tax 
their inhabitants for the support of free 
libraries. 

In addition to the matching concept, the 
Library Services Act also contains a floor 
provision. This means that State and local 
expenditures for public library service can- 
not fall below the amount spent in 1956 if 
the State is to be eligible for the Federal 
grant. These provisions are consonant with 
the intent of the act which is to stimulate 
and to promote statewide library develop- 
ment and not to relieve State and local 
governments of thelr responsibility to pro- 
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vide their fair share of the total cost of 
library service. The success of the act as 
u stimulant can be seen in the fact that, 
since 1956, appropriations by the States for 
rural public Mbrary service have increased 
92 percent and appropriations by local units 
of government have increased 74 percent. 
The Library Services Act has in fact been so 
Successful in developing rural libraries that 
I believe its benefits should be extended to 
all areas including urban and metropolitan 
areas. : 

At the present time 27 States, including 
Rhode Island, have cash grants-in-ald pro- 
grams to local libraries and three other 
States have grant programs consisting of 

and other library materials. Many of 
these, however, are quite inadequate, 
amounting to very small grants of only a 
few cents per person in each community. I 
don't believe Rhode Island trustees will be 
content with the status quo. I suggest that 
one important job to which this committee 
can address itself is the careful evaluation of 
the role of the Rhode Island State govern- 
ment in public library financing. 

A third important tool with which this 
Committee can work is the report of the 
Brown University Study of Library Service in 
Rhode Island. I know that the information 
we haye been given at this meeting stimu- 
lated your thinking and I hope that every 
library in the State gives high priority to a 
Careful study of these findings and recom- 
mendations. It may be noted in this con- 
nection that similar comprehensive studies 
have been implemented with outstanding 
Success in such States as New York, Pennsyl- 
Vania, and New Mexico. In each case the 
efforts of library trustees were a vital factor 
in the progress Hbrary development has made 
in those States. 

Closely related to this study and its im- 
Plications for every library in the State is 
the legislative commission which was created 
on January 30 by the State legislature. As 
you know, the task of this commission will 
be to study existing library laws as well as 
to review the survey report. Then, based on 
all available information, this commission 
Will recommend legislation which will be ap- 
Propriate to the organization of modern pub- 
lic library services, All Rhode Island library 
boards will want to follow closely the delib- 
erations of this commission and to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity to make their 
heeds and opinions known to this group. 

Turning again to the national level, I 
Might call your attention to the small 
Ubraries project of the American Library 
Association. This project is designed to as- 
sist the small library by publishing a com- 
Prehensive series of 16 handbooks and guides 
to good public library practice. The hand- 
books will be devoted to the basic principles 
Of Ubrarianship as they apply to the small 
Public library. The guides, which will ac- 
company the handbooks, will be specific 
aids in handling the day-to-day operational 
Problems which small libraries face. The 
entire series will be distributed free to 
libraries in communities of less than 10,000 
Population, One of the handbooks will deal 
Specifically with the role of the trustee of 
the small public library and several others in 
the series will be of value to library boards 
in working to improve their library. It is 
my understanding that these will be avail- 
able very soon through the State library 
extension agency and your trustees commit- 
tee may want to consider ways in which 
the effective use of’ this series can be pro- 
moted. J 

Thus far we have looked at some broad 
Ubrary goals and we have discussed some of 
the tools which librarians and trustees can 
use in reaching those objectives. It might 
be well at this point to give some thought 
to specific library needs and to identify those 
Which require a high priority. 
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The stimulus provided by the Library Serv- 
ices Act, the increased use of library facili- 
ties by people of all ages, and the increasing 
national emphasis on excellence in both 
formal and informal education, have been 
accompanied by a change in the ways the 
library is used. Modern readers are in a 
hurry; the majority come on specific mis- 
sions and they expect prompt and complete 
service. To meet this demand more and 
more librarians, many with special skills, 
must be secured. Even today there are four 
or five job openings for every library school 
graduate and it has been estimated that by 
1970 twice the present number of full-time 
professional librarians will be required. 

Facing critical situations realistically will 
take courage by every segment of the library 
profession, but especially by library admin- 
istrators and their governing authorities. 
An aggressive, imaginative, and continuing 
recruitment program is essential, but it must 
be backed up by a number of elements. Pro- 
fessional responsibilities must be clearly de- 
fined and adhered to, status and working 
conditions of both professional and nonpro- 
fessional staff members improved, and sal- 
aries must be maintained at attractive levels. 
Scholarship, fellowship, and inservice train- 
ing programs must be Increased at all levels 
of government if our libraries are to cope 
with both the increasing flow of recorded 
information and the increasing quantity and 
quality of public demand for convenient ac- 
cess to these resources. 

Library service as we have known it in the 
past will not meet the needs of our citizens 
in the years that lie ahead. Bold and imagi- 
native planning, and action on an unprece- 
dented scale will be required of both librari- 
ans and trustees. 

The changes now taking place and those 
which can be foreseen will call for important 
adjustments in the present pattern of library 
organization and distribution. Many of 
these changes have already been felt by 
Rhode Island because we are a small, heavily 
urbanized State. Tomorrow we can expect 
even more people, particularly more young 
people and older people, who will be more 
highly educated and who will have more 
leisure time. Future increases in the labor 
force will take place most rapidly among the 
professional and technical workers whose de- 
mands for research information and re- 
sources will strain the facilities of all our 
libraries. 

In addition to the increased number of 
people and their changing characteristics, we 
should also be aware of the amazing mobility 
of the modern American family, They may 
choose to live in one community, earn their 
living in another, and send their children 
to school In a third. Already they shop, go 
to church, and seek their recreation on this 
basis, crossing city, town, county, and even 
State lines almost daily, often without being 
aware that they are doing so. The vast ma- 
jority of Americans have little patience for 
arbitrary political boundaries which, to them, 
complicate rather than simplify their daily 
lives. They also have little tolerance for 
public officials who try to maintain such bar- 
riers for the benefit of a few, rather than 
eliminating them for the benefit of all. 

Library users are as diverse and as mobile 
as the general population. They expect to 
use whatever library facility happens to be 
the most convenient for taking out and re- 
turning library materials. Under these cir- 
cumstances, every library trustee must study 
carefully the kinds of library administrative 
structures which will give the user con- 
venient access to all library resources. The 
kind of partnership I am now suggesting is 
that libraries at all levels should form a net- 
work of resources which will make available 
the widest possible range of services and 
materials. 
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The national library standards which I 
mentioned earlier conceive of this kind of 
network in a way which is not projected 
downward from the Federal or State level, 
but rather is built up from the individual 
needs of the single reader in the local com- 
munity. 

As the network is formed the barriers now 
caused by various governmental jurisdictions 
will be easier to cross. A bill now before 
Congress would grant the consent of Con- 
gress to interstate compacts between two or 
more States for the development or opera- 
tion of library facilities and services. Sev- 
eral States already have State legislation 
permitting interstate library arrangements 
and at least five more States are now con- 
sidering similar laws. 

The attempts to erase artificial barriers 
to convenient library services include the 
possibility of statewide registration and one 
borrower library card which can be used any- 
where within a State. In 1960, Ohio began 
plans for the development of a special li- 
brary card to be issued by the State. This 
card would be honored by any community 
library in Ohio under certain mutually agree- 
able conditions. Massachusetts as part of 
its new State aid law, has incorporated some 
features of reciprocal borrowers’ privileges 
among the libraries qualifying for State 
funds. Arkansas, California, and Michigan 
Officials are also studying the feasibility and 
probable costs of providing this service. The 
point is that the particular need of the 
individual, and not his place of residence, 
will be the major consideration. This con- 
cept merits study by librarians and trustees 
in order to determine what legislative, ad- 
ministrative, and financial arrangements 
may be necessary. 

Other efforts to provide easier access to 
greater resources are now achieving consider- 
able success. The pattern of library systems 
in New York State, the tri-state film service 
in Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, the 
development of regional library resource cen- 
ters in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts all 
illustrate methods of improved accessibility 
to library materials. 

Here, then, for your consideration, are two 
serious problems with which Rhode Island 
trustees ought to be deeply concerned, We 
must find patterns of library organization 
which will function efficiently and economi- 
cally to meet present and future demands. 
In addition, we must attract and retain 
skilled and experienced librarians who can 
put into action an adequate public library 

I believe that the library trustee 
has a vital role in helping to solve both of 
these problems. Two elements are needed 
and both relate to the job of being a good 
brary trustee. One important factor is 
adequate financing. Good libraries staffed 
by good librarians cost money, and much of 
the responsibility for sound fiscal planning 
and obtaining the needed funds from ap- 
propriating bodies rests with the library 
board, 


In the early days of publicly supported li- 
braries, real property accounted for 75 per- 
cent of our wealth; today, real property ac- 
counts for only 25 percent. Yet local govern- 
ments still rely primarily on the property 
tax for the support of schools and public li- 
braries. To provide the funds needed for 
adequate library support new sources of reve- 
nue must be found and the size and distri- 
bution of existing library service areas must 
be reevaluated. 

Greater flexibility in fiscal resources must 
be obtained in order to provide a sound fi- 
nancial foundation for library services. Li- 
brary trustees have an important obligation 
to the people they represent for striving to 
establish equitable means of library support. 
Private endowments and gifts should be en- 
couraged. Trustees should work for maxi- 
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mum local support which will, of course, vary 
with the ability of a community to pay for 
all public services. The extent and type of 
state and Federal support should be care- 
fully studied by both trustees and govern- 
mental officials. 

The second way in which library trustees 
are intimately involved in working to solve 
these problems is through alert and vigor- 
ous leadership. Every trustee has a de- 
tailed knowledge of the strengths and weak - 
nesses of his own library. Armed with this 
knowledge, the trustee should begin an ex- 
ploration of outer space, the space beyond 
the service area of his own library. He may 
well find that these regions are inhabitable 
and that the creatures there are friendly. 
What productive relationships can be estab- 
lished with your neighboring public libra- 
ries? What forms of cooperation among 
different types of libraries will help to im- 
prove the services from each? What role 
can be played by our largest urban library 
in Providence? What responsibility has our 
State government for the development of 
good local libraries? Every brary board 
and each individual trustee should come to 
grips with these and related questions. 
Then, acting through the Rhode Island Li- 
brary Association, and through your own 
trustee committee, and local boards, the 
steps necessary to a systematic, statewide 
program of library development can be un- 
dertaken. 

Tt is only as we lift our eyes to the horizon 
that we begin to develop a sense of true 
perspective on our dally concerns. Any 
plans we make for our own local libraries 
will be realistic and effective only if they 
are based on a clear view of the relationships 
between each library and the other library 
facilities and services existing throughout 
the State and region. 

I have urged you to “work and watch 
your library grow” and our work may indeed 
be difficult, I'm sure we agree however that 
this work is highly important and that the 
rewards are great. You know of my deep 
commitment to the improvement of all our 
educational facilities. You know of my be- 
lief that the public library has a major role 
to play in providing the necessary educa- 
tional opportunities to every citizen. If we 
work together as trustees, if we build effec- 
tive relations with our librarians, with offi- 
cials of government, and with other libraries 
we will accomplish our goals. If we can pro- 
vide public library service of high quality, 
we will contribute significantly to the edu- 
cational excellence of our country. To this 
end, let us all pledge our best efforts to work 
and watch our libraries grow. 


Fitting Jobs to the Unemployed Older 


Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address by Solomon 
Barkin, director of research, Textile 
Workers Union of America, before the 
National Council on the Aging: 

FITTING Joss To THE UNEMPLOYED OLDER 
PERSONS 
(By Solomon Barkin, before the National 

Council on the Aging, October 10, 1961) 

During the last 60 years of the public dis- 
cussion of the employment problems of 
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older workers in our economy, we have made 
little headway toward improving their em- 
ployment opportunities. The evidence con- 
tinues overwhelming that our country is 
continuing to create a “human scrap heap.” 
An economist at the beginning of the cen- 
tury protested that the “man of 50 years was 
industrially dead”. During subsequent peri- 
ods of high unemployment, critics again pro- 
tested the inhumanity of the industrial sys- 
tem which disgorged humans and left them 
unemployed and wasted. As the challenge 
of technological unemployment became more 
intense, people associated the two issues. 
Only in periods of full employment, such as 
occurred primarily in the war periods and 
temporary cycles of full employment, has this 
issue receded in importance. 

Two major moves have been made to im- 
prove the plight of the older persons in the 
labor market. One has been to urge the 
elimination of discrimination. This effort 
has been primarily educational in nature, 
even where legislation has been enacted to 
uproot such discrimination. The second has 
been to organize or improve the special place- 
ment services for this work population. 
These latter efforts though modest in char- 
acter have assisted in many localities for 
short periods of time, but the program has 
at best remained modest in scope. 

The problem of the older worker has not 
changed in kind over the years, but the 
multiplication of their numbers has in- 
creased the intensity of interest in this is- 
sue. State and governmental commissions 
continue to study the problems, but stand- 
ard recommendations are repeated. They are 
hortatory in nature or plead for better place- 
ment services. The problem remains with 
us as persistently as the people themselves. 
Frankly, we have remained at dead center 
and have not moved perceptibly nearer to 
finding an answer to this challenge. 

The concern for the plight of the older 
person has grown largely because of these 
rising numbers, There is a realization that 
the cost of maintaining this group will climb 
and the economic waste is prodigious. The 
inhumanity of neglecting our human re- 
sources leaves people confounded. As sig- 
nificant is the recognition that large-scale 
unemployment is not in itself fully soluble, 
unless it is simultaneously approached both 
from the point of view of stimulating the 
levels of activity of the national economy and 
in terms of securing employment for the 
unemployed. It is not enough to rely upon 
the economic techniques for achieving high 
levels of economic activity and then hope- 
fully expect that they will assure employ- 
ment to all of the people able and willing to 
work, The expanding population and high 
productivity make these goals difficult to at- 
tain. This type of policy would demand the 
creation of an excessively overfull employ- 
ment economy which may be highly infla- 
tionary in its impact. Rather, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that we have to combine 
economic policies stimulating high economic 
activity with programs for the generation of 
jobs designed to meet the special needs of 
the employable people unabsorbed by the 
high levels of economic activity. We have 
to create direct jobmaking activities along 
with the promotion of new economic enter- 
prise for the Nation as a whole. Indirect 
job-generating forces may not always suffice. 

The need for varied approaches to the 
problem of full employment is becoming 
more evident to us as we face up to the many 
difficulties encountered in getting jobs for 
all. First, we accept the position that the 
customary procedure for the stimulation 
of our economic activity will bring with it- 
self a high quota of jobs. Nevertheless, we 
are equally aware that these jobs are fre- 
quently not available in the places where 
people are currently located. Moreover, 
they make requirements for training and 
preparation for which the existing popula- 
tion may not be entirely prepared. There- 
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fore, there has been an increasing emphasis 
on the need of establishing facilities to aid 
in upgrading and training our work popula- 
tion to fit these jobs and to aid people to 
move if they are unable to do so within their 
own resources. 

Concurrently, we have learned that per- 
sonal rehabilitation could find a counter- 
part in our economy in area redevelopment. 
Many communities which had at one time 
been thriving areas have fallen upon bad 
times because of the vicissitudes of economic 
change. Their old locational advantages 
have lost their hold. Their industries and 
enterprises have shrunken in size or dis- 
appeared entirely. There is a great need 
to rebuild these areas. The Federal Govern- 
ment has therefore initiated an immense 
enterprise in the form of area redevelopment - 
to help rebuild the economies of these dis- 
tressed communities so that they might 
ultimately provide sound and fittingly re- 
warding employments to thelr unemployed 
populations. 

There is a third approach necessary which 
should be correlated closely with the former 
two in order to reach the millions of people 
anxious to find employment, but for whom 
the above approaches are inadequate. The 
residue of unabsorbed people for whom max- 
imum efforts at rehabilitation, retraining, 
and upgrading prove inadequate, should be 
directed to employment which are particu- 
larly suited tothem. We already have made 
efforts pointed in this direction. First, there 
is the program of job set-asides designed for 
people who would otherwise find placements 
difficult. This program is best represented 
by the provisions of collective agreements 
which specify that a minimum proportion of 
jobs shall be provided for older employees. 
There are employers who currently reserve 
specific jobs for older persons. 

Second, there are the special work places 
where Jobs are specifically redesigned for the 
handicapped and other specific groups of 
people such as the blind. There is currently 
underway on the international level a pro- 
gram to provide jobs for the relatively un- 
trained and uninitiated people in labor sur- 
plus countries where there is a great short- 
age of capital. International economic and 
labor agencies are working assiduously try- 
ing to convert current production tech- 
niques from being capital to labor intensive 
in character. The only requirement is that 
the entire activity result in a net gain to 
the total economy. The motive behind this 
program is to capitalize on the current labor 
surplus, in order to utilize it not only to 
help meet the cost of its own upkeep, but 
also to give it the training and experience 
and will to advance which are so necessary 
for the promotion of a national economy. 
The application of the same principle to the 
American economy would result in the de- 
velopment of gainful, productive employ- 
ment for hundreds of thousands of people 
who now make little or no contribution to 
our economy and for whom the present lot 
in life provides a low level of satisfaction. 

The first two basic approaches to the prob- 
lems of economic demand, I. e., the increase 
of our economic activity to levels which will 
assure maximum utilization of our resources 
and the redevelopment. of our distressed and 
underdeveloped areas, will reduce the prob- 
lems of the labor surplus in our country to 
modest proportions, 

The third approach, of designing jobs and 
technologies fitted to this group, can then 
become a modest program of adaptation to 
localities and people which can be under- 
taken by communities with the guidance 
and assistance of the Federal Government. 
The program would, of course, also involve 
requirements that Individual enterprises, 
particularly the new ones which tend to avoid 
the hiring of the older population and other 
disadvantaged groups, shall each be required 
to employ a minimal percentage of such pe 
sons. This practice was quite common in 
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Europe for the disabled veterans of World 
War I and operated most successfully in 
these countries, In communities such as 
New York, where there has been a large influx 
of untrained, inadequately schooled person- 
nel who frequently are without command of 
the English language and are ill adapted to 
highly sophiscated urban living, this group 
may be of unusual size. 

The urgent need for such a reformulation 
of economic policy for the United States, 
particularly with respect to the older per- 
Sons, is underscored by their rising numbers. 
In 1960, there were 55.5 million persons 45 
years of age and over in the population. 
The number in the work force in that age 
grouping was 27.5 million. It is projected 
that during the next 10 years the popula- 
tion in this age group will grow to 62 mil- 
Non and the number in the work force will 
Tise to 33.4 million. They now constitute 29 
Percent of the population and 39 percent of 
the work force. In 1970, they will be 30 
Percent of the population and 39 percent of 
the work force. The labor force participation 
Tate for the males in this age group in the 
Population has been declining and that for 
Women has been rising. These trends are 
likely to continue to be operative. The num- 
bers in the population who will be dependent 
upon the Federal security and assistance 
Measures will therefore constantly grow. 
Representing 15 million persons as they now 
do, their absolute numbers will increase and 
the cost will rise. At a time when the de- 
Mands made upon our Nation to assist in the 
rebuilding of our internal economy and in 
the development of other nations are con- 
stantly increasing, there is a crying need to 
find a productive use for these human re- 
Sources. 

Despite their growing numbers, older per- 
sons are confronted by many adverse trends. 
Age is becoming a handicap not primarily 
because of the physical adversities which it 
may bring to individuals, but because the 
Nature of our economy is making new de- 
mands upon the work force. The jobs which 
are growing in numbers are those requiring 
increased A premium is now be- 
ing placed on length of schooling rather than 
On physical or manual skills. The new re- 
quirements are for powers of conceptualiza- 
tion which come from practice and school- 
ing. The technical, managerial, and pro- 
fessional jobs demand training far beyond 
the high school level. These are tasks which 
Many older persons could not undertake, pri- 
Marily because they have not had the ele- 
mentary and high school preparation neces- 
Sary for such upgrading. 

Moreover, the nature of the semiskilled job 
in American industry is also changing. We 
are moving away from employments which 

manual trades and specialized skills. 
The operator of the automatic machinery 1s 
Primarily a person whose schooling prepara- 
tion makes him eligible for training on the 
hew jobs, His introduction to the new jobs 
is not by way of a long apprenticeship on 
the operation of the machine. Rather, it is 
derived from his ability to understand the 
Preparatory orientation; to perceive the rela- 
tionships among jobs and operations, to 
Srasp the technique; assume the responsi- 
bilities inherent in the job; understand his 
Telationships with other employees and work 
as a member of a team; and to keep the 
Tecords, make the calculations, and exercise 
the judgments required in the job. These 
new occupations, which are multiplying 
throughout the economy, place a premium 
Not on the man who takes orders but on 
the man who responsibly supervises the op- 
eration of a machine or . His task 
is that of supplying the checks and intel- 
ligence at the points where the machine 
Proves inadequate or deficient. This is a 
completely different level of performance 
the one which many older people have 
Experienced. 
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A third type of job is the new maintenance 
employee. He is no longer the single crafts- 
man. He is now the all-round mainte- 
nance employee who has acquired a knowl- 
edge of a variety of craft skills and is called 
upon to apply them as a unit in the main- 
tenance of a single operation. Many new 
bodies of knowledge and disciplines must be 
learned, such as pneumatics, hydraulics, and 
electronics. He must be a man who is con- 
stantly being kept abreast of the ever-chang- 
ing occupational needs in industry. 

Not only are the new jobs very much dif- 
ferent from those with which we have been 
acquainted, but they are rendering the old 
increasingly more obsolete. 

Changes in job content are taking place 
everywhere. The processes are getting more 
mechanized and more automatic. The older 
skills are being scrapped and the long years 
of experience are worthless before this 
sweeping onrush of novelty. The unskilled 
jobs are being displaced. Brawn is in itself 
becoming less valuable. This transformation 
is occurring not only in the production but 
also in the service areas. The occupations 
in which sheer human service and perform- 
ance are required are become passe. Simi- 
larly, they are disappearing in many sales 
and clerical areas. One principal asset en- 
joyed by older workers is being minimized. 
Similarly, there is a concurrent process of 
depersonalization of contacts within the 
production, clerical, service, and sales fields. 


The contacts are through mechanical proc-. 


esses and here again the person becomes 
unnecessary or restricted in his usefulness. 
Therefore, the older person again loses a 
cardinal asset. 

The security of association which older 
people enjoy is being converted into a con- 
tractual right to special privileges and aids 
in adjustment. Plant closedowns, resulting 
either from the rapid contraction of older 
industries and processes, from geographical 
shifts in locations, or from telescoping of 
specific operations, are all reducing the 
chances for survival at existing plants. New 
processes and products tend to be located in 
new areas as the physical structures become 
more specialized. In all, the rate of change 
has been heightened. Offsetting the dimin- 
ished expectations for long association is, of 
course, the increasing numbers of benefits 
enjoyed by the older person in the form of 
severance pay, rehiring rights in existing 
plants, and in some companies, retraining 
benefits, and advanced retirement privileges. 
But the net result is that the work expect- 
ancy on a specific job has probably been 
considerably reduced. 

Adaptability has become most important 
and it is the very qualification with which 
the older person is least endowed. 

Offsetting these reflections Is, of course, 
the increasing practice of many concerns, 
both voluntarily and under the impetus of 
collective b: ng, to en, in a variety 
of educational rehabilitation, retraining and 
transfer practices, which help individual 
employees maintain their adaptability and 
quality for the variety of new employments 
to which they must be transferred. There 
is an increasing recognition in modern in- 
dustry that the enterprise itself should as- 
sume a greater role in the maintenance of 
the qualifications of employees for their 
everchanging employments and the prepara- 
tion of employees for the newer jobs. 

The problem therefore is not pressing in 
the areas where this responsibility has been 
shouldered and where programs are being 
promoted and developed. These, however, 
remain a minor sector of the entire econ- 
omy. Moreover, they make little provision 
for the displaced and laid-off employee for 
whom such provisions are not available. 
These people are thrown back upon the com- 
munity to seek these benefits and services 
where they are available. They not only 
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need counseling but often also physical re- 
habilitation, retraining, and redirection, as 
Well as reassurance. Moreover, there is need 
for maintenance and subsistence through 
this adjustment process. At times there is 
the problem of the cost of relocation. These 
various services are recognized as necessary 
and fortunately this administration is mov- 
ing in that direction, though it is facing 
considerable opposition and resistance from 
sections of the Congress. ` 

The real issue before our Nation is how 
are we going to reabsorb the millions of 
unemployed and also find a productive place 
for our older working population. 

The latter generally want to be gainfully 
and productively employed. Not only do 
they want to maintain themselves, but they 
also are most in harmony with themselves 
and the community when they are produc- 
tive. Therefore, the challenge before us is 
to apply ourselves to the implementation of 
the threefold program which we have of- 
fered. First, is the application of fiscal and 
structural policies designed to generate 
maximum employment; second, rehabilitate 
and relocate the unemployed; third, rede- 
sign and develop new and gainful employ- 
ments adapted to the residue of people, large- 
ly including the older people who are seeking 
such employments and who have not been 
absorbed through the normal processes of 
employment. 


Need for Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for prompt action to accelerate public 
works construction and thereby reduce 
unemployment is dramatically empha- 
sized by a recent story in the New York 
Times. That article pointed out the 
severe problems facing my State of West 
Virginia in spite of progress made under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. This is 
just one example of the plight of many 
areas with basic economic difficulties 
throughout the Nation. 

The Area Redevelopment Act was 
never intended to be a quick shot-in-the- 
arm cure for the deep-seated economic 
troubles of communities which have suf- 
fered substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment over the years. It was de- 
signed as a fundamental, long-term un- 
dertaking for the sound redevelopment 
of these hard-hit areas. This was made 
perfectly clear by the requirement in that 
act that before financial aid could be 
extended the people and officials of the 
community had to carefully analyze their 
needs and resources and formulate a 
comprehensive plan for economic rede- 
velopment. These studies will offer a 
firm foundation for lasting and efficient 
measures to restore business activity and 
employment. 

All of us who are concerned with the 
plight of jobless men and women deeply 
regret that area redevelopment legisla- 
tion did not become law back in 1958 
when it was first passed by the Congress. 
In spite of the pressing need for this 
program, area redevelopment bills twice 
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met with Presidential vetoes in the last 
administration. It was only in 1961 
that this program finally became a real- 
ity. Had it been signed into law when 
first passed in 1958, we would now have 
a fully developed program with a long 
record of achievement. Our job now, 
however, is to do what we can to speed 
up the process. 

The record shows that depressed areas 
have always suffered more than other 
places when the overall economy is 
slack. Rebuilding these local economies 
will be much easier and more rapid 
when the Nation as a whole is prosper- 
ous. The legislation now pending be- 
fore the Public Works Committee, which 
would authorize a new program of Fed- 
eral grants for State and local public 
works and the acceleration of Federal 
projects, can make a major contribution 
toward reducing the present intolerably 
high level of unemployment. It will be 
of special benefit to areas suffering from 
chronic unemployment because of provi- 
sions that direct this new aid to three 
categories of communities—industrial 
redevelopment areas eligible under sec- 
tion 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment 
Act, rural counties eligible under section 
5(b) of that act, and other labor market 
areas which have suffered an unemploy- 
ment rate of 6 percent or more for the 
past 12 months. 

Mr. Speaker, this new program is ur- 
gently needed and I believe has wide- 
spread support. I am hopeful that the 
House will have an opportunity to act on 
it in the very near future. 

The article follows: 

West VIRGINIA FIGHTS ror Economic SUR- 
VIVAL 
(By Peter Braestrup) 

Gov. William Wallace Barron flew to 
Washington one sunny day this March seek- 
ing a helping hand from the man West Vir- 
ginia helped put in the White House. 

“Hi, Wally,” President Kennedy said, as 
he ushered his well-barbered visitor into the 
Oval Room for 30 minutes of frank talk on a 
subject of broad national interest. 

The question confronting both Democrats 
was: How well has the Kennedy administra- 
tion helped troubled West Virginia to help 
itself? 

As each knew, this was a question of more 
than local interest. 

As West Virginia goes, so may go the Na- 
tion in meeting the growing problems of 
chronic idleness, technological obsolescence 
and automation. 

It is in the depressed areas, including 
Detroit, Providence and Pittsburgh as well 
as West Virginia, that these problems have 
festered first. 

Mr. Kennedy won election in 1960 on a 
pledge to end the debilitating slump in West 
Virginia and elsewhere, to “get the economy 
moving again.” His first official act in the 
White House on January 21, 1961, was to 
authorize emergency food relief for 4 million 
needy persons in West Virginia and pockets 
of distress in other States. 

At the White House, Governor Barron 
came quickly to the point. He thanked Mr. 
Kennedy for the morale-boosting help so far, 
for a special 150-mile highway project, for 
more surplus food for the States 254,000 
needy. 

However, he told the President, in terms of 
creating new jobs, West Virginia has not 
gotten very far. Short-term aid has been 
effective. Basic solutions are still beyond 
the horizon. 

The Mountain State wants a speedup in 
the much publicized depressed-areas pro- 
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gram, now 11 months old. (Since Gov- 
ernor Barron’s visit, the President has asked 
Congress for a pump-priming $600 million 
public works program for the depressed 
areas.) 

It wants tighter quotas on oil imports to 
protect its coal operators, 

It wants more defense spending in areas of 
surplus labor. 

“MOVING TOO SLOWLY” 


There have been recent, heartening gains, 
Governor Barron reported, but “things are 
still moving too slowly." And what Mr. Bar- 
ron said could have been echoed by the 
mayor of Scranton, Pa., or the voters of the 
Minnesota iron range. 

Last January, a year after Governor Bar- 
ron and President Kennedy took office, some 
84,000 West Virginians, roughly 14 percent 
of the State's labor force, were still unem- 
ployed, This was more than double the na- 
tional rate. Perhaps 20,000 others, mostly 
women, would seek work if they had any 
hope of finding it. 

West Virginia is the Wales of America, al- 
though local promoters of tourism prefer to 
describe their State as a “little Switzerland.” 
Its present troubles are rooted in its terrain, 
the isolation of its friendly mountain people 
(West Virginia, by census standards, is the 
most “rural” State), and its long dependence 
on a few absentee-owned basic industries— 
coal, lumber, and more recently, glass, steel 

and chemicals. 

In most of these industries, markets have 
shrunk and strong men have been replaced 
by quicker machines, most dramatically in 
bituminous coal. 

RISE IN JOBS SMALL 

In 1948, some 132,000 miners (1 in every 4 
working West Virginians) dug only 45 per- 
cent more coal than the total tonnage mined 
by 43,000 men last year. Even excluding 
coal layoffs, the number of nonfarm jobs 
rose only by 15,400 between 1948 and 1957, 
not enough to absorb 1 year's crops of high 
school graduates. 

Where factory employment has held up, 
West Virginia shows some bright spots. 
Along the Ohio River, the Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Co, complex, with its 3,000 em- 
ployees, casts a glow of relative prosperity 
all over rural Jackson County. 

Since 1954, when the plant opened, new 
supermarkets, colonies of ranch houses, and 
drive-in movies have sprung up along the 
main roads even to Ripley, a dozen miles 
away. 


“NOTHING TO DO HERE” 

Near Welch, a high school junior, bis hair 
cut in flatop style, echoes the words of hun- 
dreds of his contemporaries. He is going 
away to the military service, if he can. Will 
he return? “No, I don't hardly think so. 
There's nothing to do here.” 

What has been done to change this? 

Thrice the size of New Jersey, with a popu- 
lation of 1,860,000 (down 7.2 percent from 
1950), West Virginia has become a national 
testing ground for a dozen administration 
“distressed areas” remedies, including the 
following: 

There is a federally aided retraining pro- 
gram for.the unemployed, the first in the 
Nation. (Others are underway in Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut.) 

The surplus commodities ration has been 
doubled to feed the needy. 

A food stamp program has improved the 
diet of one-fifth of McDowell County's fam- 
ilies. 

Unemployment. benefits have been ex- 
tended, so that 33,000 unemployed workers 
Were drawing an average of $23 a week in 
January. 

A work relief program gives jobs to 13,000 
unemployed persons. 

Local groups have put up for Washington’s 
consideration 13 industrial projects; they 
want $3,156,000 in Federal loans and grants, 
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under the 1961 Area Redevelopment Act, to 
help create 2,200 jobs. 

From their experience to date, West Vir- 
ginia officials have come to one harsh 
conclusion. It will take a Federal effort 
far stronger than the current short-run re- 
lief programs and a slow dribble of industrial 
loans and grants to put West Virginia and 
its economic counterparts back on their feet. 

“The Kennedy administration means well. 
But it is not solving the problem,” one of- 
ficial said. 

However, there have been some successes. 

No longer does there exist the picture that 
Sheriff Howard Chamber, of Mingo County, 
painted for a Senate committee in 1960: 

“There are people in Mingo County whom 
I've passed along the garbage dumps, where 
stores throw their garbage out, and I have 
seen little kids eating discarded apples and 
stuff from the garbage dumps.” 

Moreover, since last June 30, the increased 
annual flow of State welfare spending (up $7 
million) and Federal nonhighway grants to 
State agencies (up from $41,225,000 to $64,- 
633,000) have put a welcome floor under local 
buying power. Roughly $235 million paid 
out last year in regular social security and 
veterans benefits helped, too. 

There have been some important psycho- 
logical boosts as well. Mrs. John F. Ken- 
nedy’s mentioning of Morgantown’s glass- 
ware on her televised tour of the White 
House was one. 

(“Thank You, Jackie,” was the front-page 
headline of the weekly West Virginia Hill- 
billy.) 

West Virginia’s 14,600 worried glassmakers, 
and their protectionist Congressmen, got an- 
other lift this spring when the President 
tentatively approved a tariff increase on com- 
peting glass imports. 

NEW ROAD RAISES HOPES 


W. 's biggest single contribution 
to West Virginia’s morale came last fall in 
the form of a 150-mile highway project, 90 
percent federally financed, that will cut 
through old coal camps and hillside farms 
from Morgantown to Charleston. It is hoped 
that this north-south highway, Route 79, 


Will eventually open up the interior counties 


to industry and tourists and decrease the 
State's chronic sectionalism. 

The $225 million project took almost half 
the Bureau of Public Roads’ reserve fund for 
the 50 States. 

Behind in roads, West Virginia has also 
ranked at or near the bottom among the 
States in obtaining defense contracts. 

“Most of our Senators and en 
have just forgotten West Virginia when they 
got to Washington,” a State official com- 
piemen. “They let Texas and California get 

t all.“ 

Early in March the Army awarded a $64 
million contract to the FMC Corp., 4 
San Jose, Calif., concern with a chemicals 
branch in South Charleston. The contract 
involves production of M-113 personnel car- 
riers in the long-idle Navy ordnance factory 
next door to FMC on the Kanawha River. 

The Charleston Gazette commented: It is 
difficult to assess, in the first blush of 
excitement, the extent of economic growth 
that may derive from the Kanawha Valley. 
. „„ „% 

MORE PICTURES OF KENNEDY 


Democratic officeholders have not forgot- 
ten Mr. Kennedy's declaration that “West 
Virginia put me on the road to the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination.” And in the 
blue-and-yellow-domed State capitol, there 
hang more pictures of President Kennedy 
than of Governor Barron. 

Yet, the long-range problem of unemploy- 
ment remains unsolved, 

Indeed, in January, while West Virginia's 
total unemployment showed a welcome 
21,000 decrease below the figure for January 
1961, the number of people holding jobs also 
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dropped about 4,400, despite a pickup in 
business activity. 

“Our problems are deep rooted and will 
not yleld to solution through c ef- 
forts,” Governor Barron told the legislature 
last January. “The West Virginia economy 
is far from well; too many people are still 
Out of work, or merely existing on an emer- 
gency basis; and even more are under- 
trained for secure and permanent jobs.” 

To help West Virginia’s communities at- 
tract new industry and quality for Federal 
aid, the legislature created a d ent of 
commerce, set up a $2 million industrial 
loan fund, and established a $245,000, 2-year 
budget to advertise the State's “positive 
image." This image consists of cheap power, 
access to northern markets, a docile labor 
Supply, abundant coal and spectacular 
Scenery in the eastern mountains, 

From Washington, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, set up to handle the 
depressed areas program, has provided a 
Powerful incentive to local communities to 
Start planning a comeback. 

Fifty of West Virginia’s 55 counties are 
eligible under the program. They are among 
852 such areas in 47 States. 

Three West Virginia communities provide 
in microcosm a laboratory of the socio- 
Politico-economic ills that Americans must 
Solve in the depressed areas if they are “to 
Zet this country going again.” 

FIFTEEN PERCENT UNEMPLOYED IN THE 
WHEELING SECTION 

Wheeling (population 53,400) is the State's 
Oldest, most Catholic, most “northern” city— 
& sooty crust of stiff, old, red-brick houses, 
abandoned steel mills, and a railroad viaduct, 
tucked into the east bank of the Ohio River 
80 miles from Pittsburgh. 

Far more than Charleston or Huntington, 
Wheeling is a city of lively contrasts. High 
in the wooded hills is Oglebay Park, a model 
middle-class resort with a handsome field- 
Stone lodge, miles of forest trails, and its own 
trout streams. The city has a symphony 
Orchestra, good restaurants, three colleges, 
and a racetrack on Wheeling Island. 

Down by the river are the drab shacks of 

e B, one of the last officially sanctioned 
redlight districts in the Nation. (Fourteen 
of its brothels were padlocked recently, de- 
Spite some opposition in the city council.) ` 

For a long time, said Harry Hamm, editor 
Of the crusading News Register, “we've been 
Galvanizing for inaction.” 

LOST THREE STEEL PLANTS 


The city, whose population has declined 
every decade since 1930, has lost the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp.’s three local plants since 
World War II. In the last 10 years, more 

3,500 steelworkers have been lost to 
the union in Wheeling Steel's 6 facilities, 
now regrouped upriver around Steubenville, 
Ohio. To stay competitive, the concern has 
put, at an estimate, $200 million into new 
equipment that requires fewer men but pro- 
duces more and better steel. 

In January, 10,800 workers, or 15 percent 
Of the labor force, were unemployed in the 
8-county Wheeling area, many of them laid- 
OT commuters to Steubenville. The steel 
centers of Ohio and Pennsylvania were only 
Slightly better off, despite a pickup in 
Production. 

One man who helped stir the local estab- 

ent into action, along with Mr. Hamm, 
Was Thomas F. Elliott, 57 years old, a gray- 

Steelworker who lost his job after Wheel- 
884506 closed its obsolete Ackerman plant 


Mr. Elliott called a meeting of 1,000 unem- 
Ployed coworkers in a downtown theater 
aud got their support for his save a plant” 
Scheme—they would agree to work for half 
their former $3-an-hour wages in order to 

a new company into Ackerman and 
other empty Wheeling plants. The workers 
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canvassed Out-of-State companies, But no 


new industry took over Ackerman. 
STILL SEEKS NEW PLANTS 


Today, his unemployment benefits ex- 
hausted, Mr. Elliott is chopping brush and 
painting city buildings for $1 an hour under 
a Federal-State program: aid to dependent 
children of the unemployed. He is still 
doggedly trying to woo new industry to the 
area. 

Meanwhile, the establishment has begun 
to act. After a special tax for urban re- 
newal was twice defeated in referendums 
(one voter asked “Irving who?“), the down- 
town merchants asked that their taxes be 
increased to cover the city’s share of the 
Federal-local costs, Their leader was Robert 
Levenson, tirelessly civic-minded owner of 
the city’s biggest furniture store. He said: 

“The merchants finally got excited. So 
I helped organize the Downtown Wheeling 
Associates, ostensibly to run sales promo- 
tions, but actually to promote urban re- 
newal. We told them, for every dollar you 
spend for urban renewal, you get three Fed- 
eral dollars. With a markup like that, who 
could turn it down?” 

In March the city began acquisition of a 
19-acre riverfront slum, including the pad- 
locked brothels of Lane B, to raze it and 
make room for a $1,249,000 park for light 
industry. 

A second advance has come with the rais- 
ing of $450,000 by the Ohio Valley Industrial 
and Business Development Corp. from 
local sources, including the long-ostracized 
United Steelworkers of America. A citizens’ 
group, the corporation is financing the con- 
struction of a new plant, employing 300 per- 
sons, to make parts for the M-14 rifle under 
Army subcontract. The State is helping 
with a $145,000 loan. 

“We're going to take care of our own em- 
ployees. Nobody's going to lose their jobs 
to automation,” said Forrest Kirkpatrick, 
vice president of Wheeling Steel. “The prob- 
lem is the young people coming into the o 
market, and the old guy who isn't ready to 
take on anything new.” 

Most of Thomas Elliott’s “Save-a-Plant” 
followers hang on, hoping that something 
steady will turn up. Few have enough funds 
left to move their families from Wheeling. 
Said George Hickman, 38, a former marine 
who was laid off at Ackerman: “You don't 
live. You just exist.” 


MERCHANT AT BECKLEY RECALLS HAPPIER DAYS 


Beckley (pop. 18,642), until after the Ko- 
rean war, was a coal-dazzled city, perched on 
a hilltop in southern West Virginia's rich 
bituminous country. On Saturday after- 
noons, as one wistful merchant recalled re- 
cently, “You couldn't get by on the side- 
walk, there were so many people in town, 
A miner would trade in his car every year 
without thinking twice.” 

Today, things are different. As the local 
Chevrolet dealer noted: “I’m selling new 
cars, but not the used cars, the ones the 
wage earners buy.” 

The customers for the new cars are the 
“haves” of Beckley—the merchants, bankers, 
doctors, and lawyers. Their basic support 
comes from the fat payrolls of 5 hospitals, 
including 1 operated by the United Mine 
Workers Union; Beckley (Junior) College; 
the Beckley Manufacturing Company, an 
electronics concern employing 500 women; 
a handful of miners and rallroaders; and a 
monthly flow of checks from the Federal or 
State Government to the pensioned, the un- 
employed and the destitute. 

“There is a group of people in this com- 
munity who haven't been hit financially,” 
warned David Abrams, Beckley furniture 
dealer and State legislator. “But when that 
middle-class group gets hit, we'll all feel it.” 

Mr. Abrams was addressing the Beckley 
Business Development Corp., of which he is 
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president. The BBDO, he reported, has 
averted the loss of two small plants by 
getting them new sites. But efforts to bring 
in a dozen new industries had been dis- 
couraging. 

MONEY HARD TO FIND 

“The only guys who same to us,” Mr. 
Abrams said later, “were guys with nothing.” 
One major New York concern that he visited 
kept Beckley dangling for months, then de- 
cided not to locate in West v. , OS- 
tensibly because the State had no right-to- 
work law. 

Mr. Abrams, a baldish, energetic salesman, 
has concluded that the only way for Beckley 
to build a new payroll is to do one of two 
things: Go out and buy a small company 
somewhere and bring it in, or start a local 
plant from scratch.“ 

But Mr. Abrams and his allies have had 
trouble raising money. We have more than 
$25,000 out in pledges from 300 people to buy 
stick in BBDC. It’s hard to move them. 
Some of the biggest men in town think 
they're doing us a favor by buying one $10 
share.” 

Raleigh County hopes to build up its tour- 
ist trade. It already has “Honey in the 
Rock.“ a highly successful summer theater 
drama about West Virginia's separation from 
Virginia in 1863. It has a model coal mine, 
a ski tow, and some coal-free scenery. From 
the Area Redevelopment Administration it is 
seeking a $90,000 grant to explore the resort 
possibilities of the spectacular New River 


However, Fred W. La Bastille, newly hired 
Beckley city planner, pointed out that the 
town had a long way to go before its environs 
would totally please the eye. Eyesores that 
disfigure much of West Virginia plague 
Beckley—a girdle of gray slum shacks on 
Stilts, heaps of black mine refuse, and great 
horizontal gouges in the surrounding hills 
left by yesterday's strip miners. 

WEBSTER SPRINGS DEPENDS ON GOVERNMENT 
CHECKS 


Webster Springs (population 1,132) crowds 
into the narrow Elk River Valley, almost lost 
among the mountains that crouch over it 
like great black bears. The town sits at 
the end of 108 miles of winding road from 
Charleston, and, as one resident put it, 
“90 miles from any place else.” 

Besides its alpine scenery, Webster Springs 
boasts a tidy courthouse Square. one bank, 
new parking meters, and the golden shore, 
a riverside shantytown. One major con- 
struction project is underway, the new brick 
funeral home being built by Charles E. Dodd, 
50, who is also the mayor. 

A thin, intense Republican, he was elected 
last June by his largely Democratic fellow 
townsmen to serve for $20 a month, includ- 
ing expenses. The mayor feels strongly 
about his work: 

“We've lacked the people who had guts 
to take over and do things. If I could have 
another 2 years, I think I could put this 
town in order.” 

MORALE IS ERODED 


Hard hit, Webter Springs and Webster 
County have moved faster than most com- 
munities to make a comeback. “Here, any- 
thing we can do makes a difference,” said 
Joseph N. Yeager, 30, the county rural de- 
velopment agent. 

Starting in 1958, mine layoffs, a drop in 
lumber production, and attrition of the small 
farms eroded the morale of Webster County's 
people. They had nothing to fall back on. 
The townsfolk gloomily counted up the 
statistics: 770 people, one-fourth the county 
work force, unemployed; one-third the 
population on relief; young people leaving 
in droves. 

Even first-grade children in Webster 
County have come to know when surplus 
food is handed out, Today is commodities 
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day," they tell their teachers, matter-of- 
Tactly. 

Jack Root, who helps run a local depart- 
ment store, echoed the observation of many 
another West Virginia merchant: 

“Between the first and the eighth of the 
month—depends on when the Government 
checks come in—is when the business is 
done, If it hadn’t been for that Federal 
help, we'd just be a ghost town. We gave 
up until about a year ago.” 

SPURRED BY OTHER CITY 


“We decided to go ahead and get some- 


thing built ourselves, Mayor Dodd recalled. 
The best homegrown solution seemed to lie 
in a small plant making furniture parts out 
of the county's cut-over but still abundant 
oak, maple, and yellow poplar. Cowen (pop- 
ulation 475), the county's second city, moved 
first, set up a 15-employee plant in a quonset 
hut to make wooden novelty lamps. 

Robert Moore, a Webster Springs timber 
dealer, said: “That got us moving. This 
is the county seat and we're not about to 
let Cowen take over.“ 

He and other backers of the parts plant 
raised $100,000. They started pouring foun- 
dations and buying $18,000 worth of ma- 
chinery long before they received a $173,440 
loan from the Small Business Administra- 
tion. It was lucky they did, for unwinding 
the redtape took 8 weeks. 

To get the loan, Mayor Dodd and other 
leaders had to make several trips to the Fed- 
eral agency's district office in Richmond, Va. 
Changes were ordered. More changes were 
ordered in Washington. Then, the loan ap- 
plication was lost in the head office. 

“We gave them the registration number 
and they located it then,“ Mayor Dodd said. 
“They let us find out the regulations the 
slow way.“ 

This effort got stout support from most of 
the citizenry. As the tipple of the Golden 
Lee Coal Co. mine on the Elk River, a half 
dozen coal smudged men in miners’ hats sat 
in a hut out of the rain. Like most of the 
mines now operating in Webster County, 
Golden Lee is nonunion. 

Ronald Duckworth, a miner and subsist- 
ence farmer, said There is 100 percent of 
the men would work at $1.25 an hour in the 
plant if it was steady. A man who owns 
his own home don’t need much money. And 
we'd go for retraining if there was a job at 
the end of it.“ 

about the new plants, with their 
potential for female employment, Mrs. Acie 
McClure, wife of a miner-farmer in nearby 
Upper Glade, first discussed her husband's 
past layoffs and then said: “Now maybe we 
won't have to move after all.” 

Local businessmen are now selling $100 
shares in a second plant to be opened at 
Cowen. The ARA will be asked to supply a 
$200,000 loan and a training program. Al- 
most $67,000 has been raised locally so far, 
with 10 miners among the stock purchasers. 

Mr. Yeager, the county's rural development 
agent and chief advocate of tourism, has had 
the help of 30 unemployed men working, 
WPA style, under the aid to the dependent 
children of the unemployed program. 

Since last summer, the work gangs have 
built a trailer park, 18 overlooks along the 
county’s scenic, if dangerous, mountain 
roads, and a picnic ground and small park 
near what Webster County says is “the big- 
gest sycamore tree in the country.” 

Since visitors can hunt bear-on Cranberry 
Ridge, or deer up Turkey Creek, or go trout 
fishing in Sugar Creek, Mr, Yeager sees no 
reason why Webster Springs cannot become 
a tourist mecca, 

“Especially if we get the motel and golf 
course we're thinking about, and rural zoning 
to get rid of the shacks,” he said. “Of 
course, we've got a long way to go.” 
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PROGRESS IS SLOW 


Noting the efforts being made in Wheeling, 
Beckley, and Webster Springs, L. E. Ward, Jr., 
State economic planning director, declared: 
“By requirmg community planning, the 
Area Redevelopment Administration can 
chalk up one major accomplishment. It has 
gotten people to work together.” 

William L. Batt, Jr., head of the Adminis- 
tration, called his program a “kind of do- 
mestic Marshall plan.“ He got most of his 
money from Congress last September 30. On 
January 15, he said, his Agency planned to 
make $130 million worth of loans and grants 
across the country by mid-1962 to help de- 
pressed areas develop 50,000 new jobs. 
“We're really rolling now,” he said. 

In West Virginia, as elsewhere, it has been 
a slow roll so far. 

Only one industrial loan has been ap- 
proved for the State—$572,000 for the Na- 
tional Seating & Dimension Co. plant to be 
opening in Mingo County, employing 200 
persons, 

Governor Barron, State Commerce Director 
Hulett C. Smith, and West Virginia's Con- 
gressmen complain that this slow pace has 
discouraged the State's self-help effort. (By 
March 15, the ARA had made loans and 
grants across the country to $8,200,000, 
about 6 percent of Mr. Batt’s midyear goal.) 


SHORTAGE OF FIELDMEN 


Part of the delay stems from a shortage 
of fieldmen. 

According to a March 16 State scorecard: 

Forty-four requests for various forms of 
ARA help have followed 28 counties’ plans 
to Washington. 

Seven of the requests have been approved— 
the Mingo County plant loan, a $7,000 tech- 
nichal assistance grant, and five retraining 
programs, the first of which got underway 
in Huntington last December. 

Eleven projects have been rejected, largely 
because of local confusion over what the 
law allows. 

Twenty-six projects are still pending. 
What disturbs West Virginians is that half 
these requests have been in the works from 
4 to 6 months. 

It took 3 months to get Washington's ap- 
proval for the Mingo County loan. Two 
projects sent to the Community Facilities 
Administration through ARA have been 
there since last October. Two small-busi- 
ness loans for Fayette County have been 
awaiting decision since December. 

Yet, as Mr. Smith is quick to concede, 
few local communities have come forward 
with matching funds in hand. The State 
has made only three industrial loans, total- 
ing $327,000, including the one to Wheeling. 
“We just haven't had the business. The 
counties are finding it hard to raise their 
share and get new industry,” a State official 
said. 

Mr. Smith, a Beckley millionaire, flies his 
own twin-engine plane around the State to 
stir up local business groups. “A.R.A. is a 
goiden opportunity,” he tells them. “But 
you've got to help yourselves.” 

His goal for mid-1962 is industrial commit- 
ments for 10,000 jobs. So far, he has ob- 
tained pledges of some 50 new plants or 
expansions of existing plants, which may 
mean work for 6,700 persons. 

New Federal procurement accounts for al- 
most half this promised employment total, 
and defense contracts, notably the FMC 
award, account for the few new facilities that 
give jobs to more than 250 people. “You 
can see why we're eager for more,” a State 
official said. 

MANUFACTURERS NOT EAGER 
Yet, West Virginia’s manufacturers have 


not been so eager. Paul Crabtree, the State's 
new liaison man in Washington, alerted 
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home-State concerns to some 400 opportuni- 
ties to bid for Federal business. Only 40 
bids resulted; 5 won contracts. 

No less a hindrance has been West Vir- 
ginia’s longstanding faith, as Mr. Smith put 
it, “that because you could draw concentric 
circles on a map and find half the Nation's 
population and markets within a 500-mile 
radius, industry was going to beat the doors 
down trying to locate here.” 

Let's not kid ourselves,” he said. 

The advance of labor-saving technology has 
made Mr. Smith's goal of 10,000 new jobs 
that much harder to reach. A typical ex- 
ample: Kaiser Aluminum plans to add a 
$3 million rolling mill to its vast plant at 
Ravenswood. But this expansion calls for 
only 10 new employees and a $60,000 rise in 
payroll, 

Thus, Governor Barron and Commerce Di- 
rector Smith have stressed homegrown 
“labor-intensive” industries, particularly 
woodworking plants, such as those in Web- 
ster County, which employ a lot of people 
for the money invested. 

CENTENNIAL NEXT YEAR 

Secondly, they emphasize the 1963 State 
centennial celebration, for which the State 
is still trying to raise $1 million and the 
prospect of increased tourism because of the 
new north-south highway. 

The combined efforts of the State and the 
Kennedy administration, one of Mr. Smith 
aids said, “have gotten us off to a good 
beginning.” But there are skeptics. 

Prof, Leo Fishman of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, chairman of Governor Barron's eco- 
nomic advisory council, is not optimistic. He 
believes that West Virginia will show a con- 
tinued decline in employment. He notes 
that, even had coal employment remained 
constant, West Virginia would have shown 
a 20,000 loss in nonfarm jobs in the last 15 
years. 

“I'm not being negative. But the situs- 
tion is continuing to deteriorate,” he said. 
The problem for West Virginia, as for other 
depressed areas, is that, while new plants 
open up new jobs, old plants continue to lay 
off workers. 


HOPES HELD UNREALISTIC 


Dr. Fishman called West Virginia's hopes 
for large-scale new industry unrealistic. “If 
new industry did not pour in during the 
forties and fifties, when things were boom- 
ing, there's little reason to expect this to 
occur in the sixties, when things are not.” 

President Kennedy's proposed 2-year, 
$600 million public works program for de- 
pressed areas will be helpful as long as it 
lasts,” he said. “However, when it ends, 
we'll relapse back to where we were," 

Moreover, the program would give employ- 
ment to relatively few unemployed West Vir- 
ginians. 

The hard-pressed State treasury has avall- 
able only $3 million in matching funds for 
such a program next year. Even if the pro- 
posed Federal share of the cost were raised 
from 50 to 70 percent, the public works plan 
would provide only 6,000 jobs. 

“The unemployment problems will not dis- 
appear unless we have an industrial develop- 
ment of some kind,” Dr. Fishman said. “Yet 
the overall rate of economic growth in the 
Nation has slowed down. There is less 
growth for West Virginia to compete for.” 

Even if the administration’s goal of re- 
ducing the Nation's unemployment rate from 
the present 5.6 percent to 4 percent is 
achieved, Dr. Fishman said, “it will not solve 
the problem in West Virginia. The depressed 
areas problem is a special one.” 

The Federal Government, Dr. Fishman sug- 
gested, could channel more defense contracts, 
when location is not a key factor, to States 
with serious unemployment. “As a matter 
of policy, this should be made far stronger, 
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if there is a serious intention in Washington 
to deal with this problem.” 

The Kennedy administration is making an 
effort, Dr. Fishman concluded. But that 
effort is not enough,” he said, to solve the 
chronic unemployment in West Virginia or 
any place else.” 


The Food for Peace Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
While we have a problem balancing the 
supply of agricultural products with de- 
Mand because we can raise so much more 
food than will sell at a reasonable price, 
Some other countries have a severe prob- 
lem of getting enough supply to meet 
demand. A food for peace office has 
been coordinating the efforts to make 
this great abundance available and use- 
ful in promoting peace in the world. 
The director of this office is a former 
Member of the House and was recently 
interviewed by Mr. Don Mumm, farm 
editor of the Des Moines Register. I 
think the article written by Mr. Mumm is 
Worth reading by all who are interested 
in this effort and it is as follows: 

Once cleared by White House guards, you 
can enter George McGovern's office. 

McGovern Is a special assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the Director of the Ford 
for Peace Program. The first thing you 
notice in his office are the pictures. 

There are touching photos of hungry, dark- 
skinned children with sunken cheeks, too- 
big eyes and skin drawn tightly so bone and 
rib outlines show shockingly. 

Inside his office, you find a tall man, with 
Prematurely graying temples—he's only 40— 
who wants desperately to use more of the 
American farmers’ surpluses to win friends 
and help develop nations about the world. 

vern talks enthusiastically about 

for Peace, and the long-range prospect 

of pointing up communlsm's lack of an effi- 
cient agriculture. 

He has just returned from an around-the- 
World trip and can quote statistics freely 
about just how far Food for Peace has 
Stretched across the globe. “One of the most 
hopeful projects is the overseas lunch pro- 
Sram for schoolchildren,” the former South 

ta Congressman says. “We're reaching 
30 million children in 80 different countries.” 

In those far off lands, schoolchildren drink 
milk (reconstitutes from a nonfat dry powder 
Originating in the U.S.) and a roll made out 
Of American flour. These children eat a 
kepi meal mush, blended with edible vegeta- 

le oils, Then they consume fruit, or a 
Vegetable along with fish or poultry produced 
domestically. 

“This lunch program is not just to help 
Strengthen physically the condition of the 
child,” Director McGovern says, “they have 
found a very striking relationship between 
academic performance and a pupil's physi- 
fal condition. A child underfed lacks the 
energy and alertness to do an effective job 
in the classroom.” 

Another project winning approval abroad 

the “food for wages” program now op- 
rating in 11 countries. In Tunisia, for ex- 
ample, 200,000 workers receive one-half of 
their wages in U.S. surplus foods, These 
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men are building schools, roads, water sys- 
tems, and reforestation projects. 

“This is a formula whereby we can trans- 
fer Iowa corn into classrooms, roadways, and 
hospitals,” McGovern said. A current ex- 
perimental project now is to use U.S. grown 
feed grains to assist poor families overseas 
to shift from cereal production to protein 
production. Such feed grains which abound 
in the United States will be made available 
to needy farm families for use in poultry 
and egg production, to produce high-protein 
foods like meat, eggs, milk, and cheese. Mc- 
Govern is a strong disciple for using food 
as “an extremely valuable resource to help 
with peaceful development in a troubled 
world.” 

“It is difficult” he added, for a villager or 
peasant to appreciate a foreign develop- 
mental loan, or a hydroelectric dam and the 
benefits of which he won't feel until way 
into the future. A piece of bread or a glass 
of milk is different,” the director noted. 
“This is something universal, something 
which every human being can appreciate 
and understand.” 

If the director has his way, the use of such 
simple weapons of peace, like a piece of 
bread, will be greatly expanded. But the 
Communists are not missing a bet here. 
“The Commies call this a ‘suping program.“ 
McGovern said, “and they are trying to plant 
the idea that these foreign citizens are doing 
the United States a favor by taking this 
food. 

“We've somewhat played into their hands 
in the past with our talk about ‘surplus dis- 
posal’ programs. President Kennedy has 
given this program a new face,“ and he 
couldn't have chosen a better name than 
‘Food for Peace.“ 

McGovern doesn’t worry about the Com- 
munists in his work, however. He feels that 
one of the best ways to show American might 
is to send more of its food around the world. 
“After all,” he said, “people all over the 
world may be impressed by space flights and 
orbital flights, but they’re impressed too by 
our amazing agriculture production. Some 
of them might recall that the great cry of 
the Bolsheviks after their revolution was for 
peace. land, bread.’ And the Russians have 
a long way to go to catch us in food pro- 
duction.” 


Resolution Memorializing the Congress of 
the United States To Enact Legisla- 
tion Removing All Tariff or Other Re- 
strictions on the Importation of 
Residual Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 

OF THE UNITED STATES To Enact LEGISLA- 

TION REMOVING ALL TARIFF OR OTHER RE- 

STRICTIONS ON THE IMPORTATION OF RESI- 

DUAL FUEL On. 


Whereas it is important to the economy of 
this Nation that the Importation of residual 
fuel oil to this country be continued: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation re- 
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moving all tariffs and restrictions on the im- 
portation of residual fuel oil; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of the Congress and to each 
member thereof from this commonwealth. 
House of representatives, adopted, March 
30, 1962. 
WILLIAM C. Mans. 
Clerk. 
1 adopted in concurrence, April 3. 
THOMAS A. CHADWICK, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The Welfare State: Not for Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, us- 
ing Britain as an example, Graham Hut- 
ton describes the pitfalls of state welfar- 
ism in an article which he wrote for the 
October 1961, issue of the Readers Digest 
entitled “America—Beware of the Wel- 
fare State.” With socialism advancing 
at breakneck speed in this country, it 
behooves every American who believes in 
the principles of limited Government ex- 
pressed in our Constitution to read Mr. 
Hutton’s article. I am sure it will be 
of interest to Members of Congress. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert the arti- 
cle in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

AMERICA—BEWARE OF THE WELFARE STATE 

(By Graham Hutton) 


(A leading British economist charts the 
pitfalls that He in wait for any nation 
tempted to follow Britains“ experiment in 
cradle-to-grave planning.) 

Thirty years ago, when I was one of the 
young assistants to Sir William Beveridge 
at the London School of Economics, he had 
already begun to evolve some of the cradle- 
to-grave principles on which Britain's wel- 
fare state was to be built. Early in World 
War II. Sir William—later Lord 
became chairman of a Cabinet-appointed 
committee which, in 1942, published the 
Beveridge report, the blueprint for that wel- 
fare state. In those days we were enthu- 
siastically hopeful for what we believed could 
be accomplished by compulsory social insur- 
ance managed by the state. Today, after 13 
years of actually living under the politicians’ 
welfare state, I regretfully conclude that the 
experiment has not been successful. 

Our welfare state has been shockingly 
costly. It has had a debilitating effect on in- 
dividual initiative. It has been extremely 
unfair to large sections of the population. 
And it has been used unashamedly by poli- 
tlolans to buy votes. I suggest that this un- 
fortunate experience may serve today as an 
object lesson to the United States or any 
other nation that may be tempted to go and 
do likewise. 

Lord Beveridge originally intended his 
drastic plan to be a weapon to fight “the five 
giants of want, disease, ignorance, squalor, 
and idleness.” Compulsory health and ac- 
cident insurance was to defeat want and 
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disease. Education was to erase ignorance. 
Housing subsidies would eliminate squalor. 
Unemployment insurance was to do away 
with idleness. No one, under the new dis- 
pensation, was to be hungry, sick and un- 
terided, cold or homeless. The welfare state 
would provide a compulsory floor standard 
of life below which no one need ever sink. 

On the other hand, it was not meant to 
provide a ceiling standard above which no 
one could rise. The author of the plan said, 
“Social security must be achieved by co- 
operation between the state and the individ- 
ual. The state should not stifle incentive, 
opportunity, responsibility, The plan is fore- 
most one of insurance—of giving, in return 
for contributions, benefits up to subsistence 
level.” 

But both of Britain’s political parties 
abandoned Beveridge's principles. They de- 
cided to hand out welfare-state largess at 
once to all claimants, whether or not they 
had made enough contributions. Since the 
health service and pension funds lacked 
sufficient money from contributions to take 
care of everybody, successive governments 
raided the taxpayer's pocketbook to meet 
the torrent of claims. How that torrent be- 
came a flood can be seen in the figures for 
the National Health Service alone. Its cost 
in 1950 was $1,324 million; the 1961 bill is 
estimated at $2,520 million—most of the 
benefits being taken out of the taxpayer's 
money. 

“The British of today,” someone has said, 
“simply can’t be that sick.” And, indeed, 
they are not. Such squandering of money is 
an inevitable characteristic of the welfare 
state. 

After the introduction of the health sery- 
ice by the postwar Socialist Government, the 
social services ran away with 46 percent of 
the national budget in 1948. (In contrast, 
national defense took only 19 percent.) The 
budget soared from $12 billion in 1950 to 
an all-time high of $18 billion in April 1961. 
Two-fifths of this greatly increased sum 
now goes to the welfare state. And this is 
over and above local taxes for such social 
services as education, subsidized housing, 
care of the aged and young, etc. 

To put it another way, the welfare state 
(including state education) costs Britain 
one-half of all taxes and compulsory con- 
tributions added together, or one-sixth of 
the nation's entire output. This is more 
than double Britain's heavy defense budget, 
which is proportionately as large as that of 
the United States. If the United States ever 
got into the same situation, the welfare state 
would cost—in Federal, State, and local 
taxes—well over $100 billion a year. 

The object lessons of the welfare state 
have at last become clear in Britain: 

1. The first blunder we made was to de- 
part from Beveridge's contributory prin- 
ciple. The party in power should never be 
allowed to raid the taxpayers to increase 
insurance benefits, and so buy votes. This 
blunder built in a host of rising costs in 
Britain at great expense to employers, and 
it added greatly to the cost of Britain's ex- 


ports. 

2. Cases of need should have been treated 
as such. Instead, we taxed everyone at flat 
rates to give everyone the same fiat benefits. 
We should have subsidized only that portion 
of the population which needed to be 
brought up to a minimum standard—in edu- 
cation, health, accident, unemployment in- 
surance, housing, etc. That portion is no 
larger than 15 to 20 percent of the whole in 
Britain. 

3. The great majority of people in a pros- 
perous society such as Britain ought to re- 
quire welfare-state services less and less, not 
more and more. If any nation is really dy- 
namic, the majority of better off citizens 
are competent to choose and pay for their 


own social services. They should be encour- 


aged by a sound tax program to do so. 
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4. This individual independence will raise 
standards in the professions by voluntary, 
cooperative, and personal effort. Instead of 
a nation of security-obsessed followers of 
vote-buying politicos, it will build virile, 
enterprising citizens of varied skills, out- 
looks, energies. The 13-year British experi- 
ence, in the health service and in state edu- 
cation alone, has diluted, lowered, and then 
evened out professional and training stand- 
ards and methods. s 

5. More and more citizens are seeking in- 
dependence from welfare-state agencies— 
and are willing to pay for it. After paying 
the highest contributions and taxes in the 
free world for their welfare-state services, 
growing numbers of them are voluntarily 
abandoning or supplementing those services 
and paying for private health, educational, 
pension, and other social services for them- 
selves and their families. They want better 
services than those the state provides. The 
professions involved are also anxiously striv- 
ing to untangle the web of the state network, 
in order to reestablish and raise standards. 

But the welfare state—like Santa Claus— 
is still popular with the majority of the 
people. The best calculations show that 
two-thirds to three-quarters of British fami- 
lies get free maternity, sickness, accident, 
dental and ophthalmic treatment; unem- 
ployment insurance; retirement pensions; 
national assistance relief on proof of need, 
and burial grants. 

One-third of all rented houses are at ar- 
tificially low, controlled rentals. Landlords 
and taxpayers pay the difference. This 
paradox of cheap rents at other taxpayers’ 
expense enables certain tenants to enjoy cars, 
TV and many other luxuries that their 
neighbors—who are paying market rentals, 
plus taxes to subsidize the lower rentals for 
the lucky one-third—cannot afford. In a 
mature society, with more jobs than there 
are people to fill them, this is not only eco- 
nomic nonsense, but, as Jeremy Bentham 
said, “nonsense on stilts.” 

All of this goes to fill a pretty kettle of 
fish. The British people spend nearly half 
as much again on tobacco and alcoholic 
drink as they do for rent. They spend more 
on smoking alone than on the National 
Health Service, plus all private health serv- 
ices. They spend more on entertainment, 
games and betting than on all education, in- 
cluding state and private. This is hardly 


the picture of a needy people who cannot 


afford to pay their own health and other 
welfare expenses. 

The proper function of the welfare state 
is to raise the health, educational and per- 
formance standards of the less gifted, less 
healthy, less able one-third of the people. 
Once that is done, the citizens themselves 
should take over these responsibilities from 
the state. 

More and more thoughtful people in 
Britain are coming to realize this. They are 
asking why taxpayers should be mulcted of 
vast and growing contributions that penalize 
enterprise and initiative, merely to offer 
everybody in the nation the same flat stand- 
ards of education and medical treatment. 
If the nation is to get richer, more dynamic, 
it must offer bigger material rewards to the 
creative, enterprising, skilled, and technical 
minorities. If you tax them heavily and 
give the proceeds to the lowest-paid one- 
third, the nation never will become dynamic. 
The wholesale turning away of the middle- 
of-the-road electorate from the Socialist 
Party these 10 years past indicates that this 
lesson is being learned. 

Experience is making many Britons think 
again about their questionable welfare state, 
and about the even more questionable tax- 
disincentives system with which it has fet- 
tered them. If it's making the British think 
again, it ought to make Americans think 
twice about encouraging anything resem- 
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bling it. Far from making a dynamic so- 
ciety more dynamic, a top-heavy welfare 
state could paralyze a mature industrial so- 
ciety like the United States. 


Wheat Classes and Production Adjust-: 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, we 
will not solve the manifold problems of 
agriculture in this country until we put 
to use the recommendations of dispas- 
sionate and accomplished men who havé 
devoted their careers to the study of 
agricultural economics. One of these 
men, truly outstanding in his field, is 
Dr. O. B. Jesness, former head of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
at the University of Minnesota. This is 
his statement on production of wheat, 
and I believe it deserves the most care- 
ful attention of us all: 

WHEAT CLASSES AND PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTMENTS 


(By O. B. Jesness, former head, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, University of 
Minnesota) 


Much of what is being said and written 
about the wheat problem and how to solve 
it seems to assume that wheat is wheat, 
that is, all wheat is the same. The facts axe 
that the United States produces several dis- 
tinct classes of wheat under a variety of 
producing conditions, with differing char- 
acteristics, uses, outlets, and surplus and 
adjustment situations. 

These classes include Hard Spring wheat 
grown in the Dakotas, Montana, and Min- 
nesota, with North Dakota as the leader: 
Hard Winter wheat grown largely in the 
Great Plains and adjacent regions with 
Kansas as the top producer; Soft Red Winter 
wheat in the Central States from Illinois 
on east; Soft White wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest and parts of the east, and Durum 
centered in North Dakota. 

Hard Winter and Hard Spring wheats are 
the mainstay in flour for bread production, 
with preference for high protein, Hard Spring 
wheat. Domestic outlets for Soft Red and 
White wheats are mainly in cake, pastry and 
cracker flour. Durum is used for macaroni 
and spaghetti. Hard Winter and Soft White 
wheats are being exported in considerable 
amounts, including disposal under special 
Government programs. 

Considerable wheat has been used at times 
for livestock feed but Government support 
programs have largely priced it out of such 
use. Soft White wheat in the Pacific North- 
west is an illustration. 

Hard Winter wheat is the largest in vol- 
ume, representing about 56 percent of the 
total wheat production for the past 5 years. 
1957-62. Hard Spring wheat provided about 
14 percent with similar shares for Soft 
Winter and White. Durum is a special class 
making up a minor share. 

The expected carryover of Hard Winter 
wheat on July 1, 1962, is about 1,138 million 
bushels, or about 82 percent of the expected 
total carryover of 1,384 million bushels. 
Hard Spring wheat with 177 million bushels 
carryover will represent less than 13 percent 
of the stocks. The buildup of stocks of 
Winter wheat and the supply on hand of 
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Soft White wheat would have been consid- 
erably larger had it not been for sizeable 
export in noncommercial channels 
under Public Law 480 and other programs. 

World needs for wheat in the early postwar 
Period encouraged considerable expansion of 
wheat acreage from 1944 to 1949, especially 
in Hard Winter wheat districts where at least 
15 million acres were added. North Dakota, 
the leading Spring wheat State, showed no 
Similar expansion. While total acres were 
reduced later, the expansion was not entirely 
without effect on wheat acre allotments rein- 
stituted after the Korean emergency in the 
early 1950's. 

Washington proposals and programs for 
wheat adjustments and controls approach 
the problem of wheat as though it were all 
ot one class, making straight perecntage cuts 
across the board logical. The makeup of the 
accumulated stocks and demands in the mar- 
ket clearly show that this is not the case. 
Why, then, are we not forging programs to fit 
the situation which confronts us? 

A favorite response of planners is that all 
Classes of wheat are actual or potential con- 
tributors to surplus so none should be left 
Out, That is true but, even so, this does not 
support action which aims to adjust all 
wheat at the same rate. A uniform adjust- 
Ment approach obviously will not yield the 
Correction needed for varying situations of 
Surplus capacity. An adjustment to class 
differences will have to be made sooner or 
later or the result will be a production pat- 
tern which will have little or no relation to 
the needs and preferences of the market. 

Considerable attention is being given to 
the idea of some form of certificate plan to 
divide the domestic market for wheat among 
growers generally. Following this method 
Will simplify administration of such a pro- 
gram but will it be as fair to wheat pro- 
Gucers as it would if differences in prefer- 
ences of the market were recognized? 

A much larger proportion of Hard Spring 
Wheat moves into domestic consumption 
than is true of Hard Winter wheat. Should 
the Spring Wheat producer be asked to share 

domestic market with producers of 
Other classes of wheat less in demand? 
Consideration also should be given to dis- 
tortions in the production pattern which 
May result from a program which does not 
Bive weight to class and quality differences. 

Considerable point is made of the idea 
that a program which treats all classes of 
Wheat alike is much more acceptable po- 
Urtenuy than one which is adapted to class 
differences. Naturally it will be easier to 
Sell to those producers and handlers whose 
Share in the adjustment will be less under 
an across-the-board program. 

But should the choice of a program be 
dictated primarily by ease of administration 
or political appeal? The aim of a wheat ad- 
just ment program is that of bringing output 
into reasonable balance with available mar- 
kets, If this is to be attained, the program 
Sooner or later must be adapted to the vary- 
ing characteristics and situations of the dif- 
ferent wheat classes and producing regions. 

Excessive cutting back of Hard Spring 
Wheat or Soft Winter wheat production will 
not produce the relatively greater cut needed 
to bring Hard Winter wheat into balance. If 
Markets are to be retained and expanded 
they need to be kept supplied with the kinds 
and qualities demanded. 

Uniess adjustments are made in the ca- 
Pacity to produce wheat, the surplus prob- 
Pre will continue to plague wheat for a long 

ime to come. The adjustment in capacity 
honsequently needs to be more than merely 
1 ding some production resources out of use 
an the time being. Limiting rights to pro- 
ce by allotments and rights to sell by mar- 
Quotas has appeal because it distributes 
adjustment burden among the growers 
8enerally. 
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But the longer run answer does not lle in 
part-time operation of farms resulting from 
holding acres in each farm out of use. The 
adjustment calls for shifting some produc- 
tion resources—manpower, land and capi- 
tal—out of agriculture and some to less in- 
tensive uses in agriculture. These adjust- 
ments need to be highly selective so that 
they will be made for the classes and qual- 
ities of wheat in accordance with need, in 
the regions and on the farms where they 
should be made and by the farmers who 
should make them. 

Once rights to produce are assigned they 
take on capital values and strong resistance 
to taking them away develops. This is why 
we ought to think through in advance how 
the shift from allotments and quotas to 
selective adjustments is to be made. 

A satisfactory wheat program will not be 
developed unless and until facts such as 
these are faced frankly and necessary adapta- 
tions made to fit them. If anyone really be- 
lieves that there is a painless, costless way 
of attaining the adjustments needed he 
might do well to take a second look. 

The program now under consideration by 
Congress does not fit the problems reviewed 
above. If there is to be a program for 1963, 
Congress must take action by midsummer. 
Rather than go into a longrun program 
which will not fit the needs, temporary leg- 
islation may be the best answer at this time. 

This will provide opportunity for thinking 
through and drafting a longer run p 
which will really help solve the difficulty. 


Ailing Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
many of those who support the admin- 
istration’s medical care bill make it 
appear that they are the only individuals 
who favor medical care for the aged. If 
you oppose this legislation they say you 
are not only a reactionary of the rankest 
sort but are actually opposed to helping 
old people who are in dire need but 
cannot pay for medical care. 

This is identical to the situation in 
Great Britain when the English National 
Health Service plan was first introduced. 
It was viewed as a kind of medical 
utopia, and anyone who criticized it was 
considered heartless and reactionary. 

Time has shown that the British sys- 
tem has even more pitfalls in it than 
many first suspected, and it is now being 
criticized increasingly by some of the 
best minds in Great Britain. A prom- 
inent English economist recently stated 
that medical care in his country is now 
dominated by political considerations 
and that the only way to restore the 
high standards that once prevailed was 
to eliminate the National Health Service 
completely. 

With this thought in mind, I wish to 
include in the Record a thought-provok- 
ing editorial which appeared recently in 
the Saratogian newspaper, Saratoga 
Springs, N. V., entitled “Ailing Medicine.” 
I believe it is a good description of what 
would happen in America if the King- 
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Anderson bill were passed and perhaps 

a sound explanation of why this fear of 

socialized medicine in the United States 

has resulted in a shortage of competent 

medical doctors in our own country. 
The editorial follows: 


AILING MEDICINE 


Defenders of President Kennedy's plan of 
medical care for the aged who are quick 
to belittle the fears of socialized medicine 
that cloud the proposal, should weigh their 
support in light of what is happening to 
Britain's National Health Service. 

More than 50 doctors are leaving Britain 
each year for the United States, Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand. The wholesale 
migration is so serious that hundreds of 
foreign doctors are being imported. Some 
estimates say that half the internships and 
residencies in Britain are held by non- 
British doctors, British hospitals now have 
very few doctors under 40, some none at all. 

The average British doctor earns the 
equivalent of $6,790 a year, compared to 
the American doctor's median income of 
from $15,000 to $22,000. But salary differ- 
ences are by no means the sole explanation. 
Some British doctors are fleeing to countries 
where they will earn less. 

Two possible explanations for the exodus 
should not be lost upon thoughtful Ameri- 
cans debating the merits of various medical 
care plans before Congress: (1) The United 
States is considered to have excellent con- 
ditions and equipment for practicing medi- 
cine, always a strong attraction for young 
doctors; (2) the National Heaith Service 
policies, which incorporated some of the 
less appetizing aspects of state medicine, 
lack flexibility and make it difficult for doc- 
tors to get out, once they're in. 

The baffling paradox is that, despite its 
drawbacks, Britain's $2.3 billion-a-year NHS 
remains popular. This poses a familiar 
question In evaluating medical care plans as 
well as political candidates: Which is more 
important—popularity or competence? The 
widsom of any medical plan, no matter how 
popular, is debatable if it drives out the 
very people—doctors and nurses—vital to 
its success. This dark underside to NHS 
should give pause to those urging greater 
regimentation of health services in this 
country, because the United States is itself 
hurting from a doctor shortage. 


Coercion Against Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
still too early to ascertain what the net 
effect of the Federal Government versus 
steel industry struggle is going to be, but 
enough of the cards are in to make some 
broad observations. 

First, we have seen the Federal Gov- 
ernment win the first round in a bitter 
clash with private enterprise. 

Second, we have seen the President 
pursue a course of action “dictated not 
by law but by economic theorists in 
Washington.” 

Third, we have seen that the President 
will not hesitate to use the enormous 
pressures of the Federal Government in 
bringing business to its knees. 
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The Federal Government can bring 
business to its knees, as in the steel dis- 
pute. Does this signal the end of the 
free, competitive movement in our pri- 
vate enterprise system? Does this mean 
that business and private enterprise can 
no longer be a partner with Government, 
but rather a helpless child who will be 
slapped down at the big brother Gov- 
ernment’s whim? 

These are serious questions, but in the 
light of this past week’s turmoil, they 
demand close inspection. Business, both 
large and small, can be justifiably fearful. 
If it seeks to follow the simple rules of 
sound economics, business had better 
watch out. Does it mean, as the Presi- 
dent said in last week’s press conference, 
that business is in “pursuit of private 
power and profit,” and will be crushed? 

Two observations in the press are 
worth noting. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to place these two articles 
in the Recorp, calling them to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The first is a column by David Law- 
rence, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star on April 13, 1962. The second 
is a New York Herald Tribune editorial 
of April 13, 1962. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 

13, 1962] 

U.S. COERCION AGAINST STEEL—FEDERAL Moves 
SINCE PRICE INCREASE CALLED VENDETTA 
AGAINST AN INDUSTRY 

(By David Lawrence) 

A new era in American history—a declara- 
tion of war by the Government on the profit 
system as it functions under private capital- 
ism—has been ushered in by President 
Kennedy. 

The stock market reacted yesterday with a 
drop to the lowest point of 1962. Business- 
men everywhere have become concerned. For 
the President was not content with an open 
denunciation of the motives and patriotism 
of the executives of the steel companies—he 
undertook, in addition, to use the powers of 
the Department of Justice to intimidate, if 
not coerce, the steel industry to do his bid- 

Nothing like this has happened before— 
the launching of a Government vendetta 
against a particular industry because it re- 
fuses to follow a course of action dictated 
not by law but by economic theorists in 
Washington. 

The President's own statements at his 
Wednesday press conference were answered 
to an assembly of reporters in New York yes- 
terday by Roger Blough, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp. Some of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s remarks were characterized as unwar- 
ranted by the facts. Thus, for instance, the 
President had said that the increase in steel 
prices would cost the Government about a 
billion dollars more in defense expenditures. 
Mr. Blough estimated it wouldn't add much 
more than 620 million. This is quite a dis- 
crepancy. 

Mr. Blough conducted himself with dignity 
and restraint and explained the cost-price 
problem of his company in detail. He denied 
the President's comment that there had been 
no intimation whatsoever given to the public 
heretofore about a price increase. He cited 
an interview he had authorized 2 months ago 
in which he, in effect, predicted an increase 
in steel prices. The interview was published 
in the February 26 issue of U.S. News & 
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World Report. Here is what Mr. Blough said 
at that time: 

“Our hourly employment costs over the 
last 3 years have gone up fairly close to 
12 or 13 percent. At the most, you would 
expect the output per man-hour—which is 
not a very satisfactory measure of this thing 
called productivity, but which is used by 
some people—to go up, say, not more than 2 
percent a year. The steel-industry record, 
since 1940 is something like 1.7 percent. But, 
if you say it’s 2 percent per year, that would 
be about 6 percent of improvement in the 
last 3 years. 

“Now, our other costs, such as purchased 
goods and services, have also gone up, all 
without a price increase in over 3 years. 

“So, adding the whole thing up, my guess 
is that over the last 3 years we've had a cost 
increase of something in the nature of 6 per- 
cent—that is, the 12 percent minus the 6 
percent (productivity improvement). It's 
very close to that. 

“And you're asking me how long can that 
continue to increase and how long can it 
be borne without some kind of a remedy? I 
would give you the answer that it’s not rea- 
sonable to think of it as continuing. In 
other words, even now there should be a 
remedy. If any additional cost occurs, the 
necessity for the remedy becomes even 
greater.” 

Mr. Blough's answer was in response to 
this particular question: “Can you continue 
to increase your employment costs—whether 
in the form of fringe benefits or in the 
form of wage increases—without increasing 
prices?” 

Since Mr. Blough gave the interview, the 
cost to the steel industry of the fringe bene- 
fits granted in the new labor contract has 
been estimated at approximately $100 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. Blough in his February interview has 
also asked: 

Do you think you will raise prices in 
1962?” 

“Well, since you mention it," he replied, 
“that’s not a bad idea. I wouldn't like to 
forecast an increase in prices, but I would 
say that, otherwise, something very unusual 
would have to happen.” 

Mr. Blough spoke, for instance, of reduc- 
ing costs through efficiency, but pointed out 
that this could not be accomplished over- 
night. 

The steel company chairman revealed in 
his news conference this week that profits in 
the first quarter of 1962 are low. He ex- 
plained that many factors entered into the 
decision on Tuesday to Increase prices, but 
that the most important one was the need 
to earn profits immediately so as to pay for 
the heavy expense of modernizing plant and 
equipment in order to be able to meet 
foreign competition. 

Mr. Blough spoke of the more than 325,000 
stockholders of the United States Steel 
Corp., in all walks of life, including pen- 
sion funds, insurance companies, and chari- 
table and educational institutions. His 
company is truly an example of people's 
capitalism” in America. 

An interesting thing happened just after 
Mr. Kennedy on Wednesday denounced the 
price increase. He had spoken of it as "A 
wholly unjustifiable and irresponsible de- 
fiance of the public Interest,” and had ex- 
pressed his displeasure that “A tiny hand- 
ful of steel executives whose pursuit of 
private power and profit exceeds their sense 
of public responsibility can show such utter 
contempt for the interests of 185 million 
Americans.” 

These misleading quotations were prompt- 
ly seized upon by the representatives of the 
Soviet press who were present at the Presi- 
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dent's news conference and cxultantly cabled 
at once to Moscow for broadcasting over the 
airwaves of the world as confirmation of 
the oft-repeated thesis of the Communists 
that America is ruled by a few capitalists 
and that state socialism is better than 
private capitalism. 

From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr, 13, 

1962 
Mr. KENNEDY AND THE S-Boms 


The S-bomb that he exploded over Wash- 
ington—the steel price rise—has already had 
a blast effect which, United States Steel's 
Roger Blough indicated yesterday, surprised 
him by its intensity. The fallout has yet to 
be measured. How lethal It will be, and how 
far-ranging, depends largely on President 
Kennedy. 

The reaction of the administration and its 
friends on Capitol Hill has been marked by 
a vindictiveness. The talk has ranged from 
criminal prosecutions to breaking up United 
States Steel, from withholding Defense De- 
partment orders from the offending com- 
panies’ to scrapping the Treasury's plans for 
liberalized depreciation allowances for all in- 
dustry. Two congressional investigations 
have been announced, and the executive de- 
partments are honing their knives with all 
the intensity of juvenile gang members bent 
on a rumble. “Kennedy can be a hater,” one 
White House official put it, “and right now 
I don't think there's any doubt he hates 
United States Steel.“ Many fear that all 
business has been kicked into the Kennedy 
doghouse, 

The President has a right to be concerned, 
both with the direct effect of the rise on the 
price level generally and with its indirect im- 
pact on his drive to achieve a stable balance 
of prices and wages. But this hardly jus- 
tifies the massive punitive expedition his 
forces are mounting, 

More to the point, perhaps, is that a Pres- 
ident acutely sensitive to his public image 
was given a public drubbing. And he was 
caught off guard. He had deeply involved 
his own prestige in holding the steel price 
line. But this was his doing, not the com- 

. They never promised to hold prices. 

They offended by not doing the President's 
bidding. They exercised their right, in 4 
free economy, to set their prices according 
to market forces and not by Presidential 
dictation. 

In asking them to submerge their own 
interests, in the face of rising costs, sagging 
profits, burdensome taxes and an acute need 
for investment capital, Mr. Kennedy asked 
them, in effect, to subsidize his efforts to 
stabilize prices and hold down future wag? 
increases. 

Perhaps they should have done so: perhaps 
not. But the point is that he has no lawful 
power to compel them to and he should have 
none. 

The prospect of another kick for the wage- 
price spiral is disturbing, but not nearly 50 
much as the administration attitudes—and 
arrogance—so nakedly exposed. The econ- 
omy can absorb another steel price rise bet- 
ter than it can stand price controls, whether 
imposed by law or by the massive extra- 
legal coercive power at the President's dis- 


posal. 

If he persists in his war of reprisal against 
the steelmakers, and even more if he marks 
all business as the enemy or moves 
more intervention as the answer to an inter- 
vention that failed, Mr. Kennedy may patch 
up his image, temporarily, as the consumer’s 
defender. But the consumer's interest, that 
of the job-seeker and that of the Nation. 
lies with the healthy functioning of a free 
economy. And it won't function healthily 
in an environment of coercion and fear. 
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Author of “Race and Reason” Answers 
Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, at page A2048 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, there appeared an 
attack on the book “Race and Reason,” 
written by a professor of English at Mc- 
Nees State College, Lake Charles, La. 

The author of Race and Reason,” Mr. 
Carleton Putnam, was contacted by let- 
ter from Mr. Shelby Jackson, State su- 
perintendent of schools of the State of 
Louisiana, for comment on this attack. 

Mr. Speaker, because “Race and Rea- 
son“ has been given such wide distribu- 
tion throughout the country, and is one 
of very few truly objective studies of the 
so-called race problem in America, I 
think it worthwhile that his reply to Mr. 
Jackson's letter of inquiry be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp., There- 
fore, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am pleased to include this letter an- 
Swering the charges against “Race and 
Reason” which were inserted previously 
in the Recor: 


McLean, Va., 
April 5, 1962. 
Hon, SHELBY M. JACKSON, 
Superintendent, Department of Education, 
State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

Dran Dr. Jackson: I have received from 
you a copy of a letter concerning my book, 
‘Race and Reason,” written by William P. 
Sullivan to the editor of the Southwest 
Louisiana Register. I am glad to comment 
Upon this letter. ; 

I find that it contains 112 lines of which 
35 are devoted to making points against the 
book, and the remainder to unsupported 
Sarcasm and ridicule. I shall confine my 
remarks to the 35 lines. 

(1) Professor Sullivan refers to my lack 
Of qualifications for “revising a science” and 
accuses me of Lysenkoism: But in Race 
and Reason“ I do not revise a science. Race 
and Reason" is not a book on sicence. It is 
& book on a situation I found to exist among 
Scientists. The man who revised a science 
to conform to a political platform was Franz 
Boas, the founder of American leftwing an- 
thropology. As far as environmentalism is 
Concerned, he was the American counterpart 
of the Communist Lysenko. 

(2) Sullivan quotes from “Race and Rea- 
son" the following sentence: I say it with 
Sadness for every argument he advanced I 
Was obliged to refute.” Then Sullivan adds, 

To give either the argument or the at- 
tempted refutation does not seem to him 
[Putnam] necessary.” Sullivan deliberately 
Omits my following sentences which read: 
T took his points and dealt with them in- 
Gividually. Each of them appears in the 
next chapter of this book.” Each of them 
does. As an example, one argument and 
One answer appear on page 59. 
(3) Sullivan charges me with a contra- 
tion when I say that individuals, regard- 
of race, should be judged according to 
eir personal worth in all situations except 
those Involving the possibility of intermar- 
rlage. I see no contradiction in stating a 
Seneral rule with a specific exception. 

(4) Sullivan speaks of my ignoring the 

commandment, Love your neighbor,” My 
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remarks dealing with the question of broth- 
erhood on pages 70-71 of “Race and Rea- 
son” are sufficient answer to this charge, but 
I also call attention to the third paragraph 
on page 8. 

(5) Sullivan accuses me of suppressing evi- 
dence when I cite an article in U.S. News 
& World Report but do not cite an article in 
the Harvard Educational Review which pur- 
ports to answer it. However, I cite the 
answer to this answer, and no one could read 
the answer to the answer without finding the 
reference to the Harvard Educational Review. 
In fact that was how Sullivan himself found 
it. 

Finally, I note that the southern regional 
council is distributing Sullivan’s letter with 
a notation which refers to the November 17 
resolution of the American Anthropological 
Association, Let me say that I have an- 
swered this resolution in a speech entitled 
“The Road to Reversal” and that anyone in- 
terested may obtain copies at cost by writing 
to the National Putnam Letters Committee, 
P.O, Box 3518, Grand Central Station, New 
York, N.Y. 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRLETON PUTNAM. 


Sons of Italy in America Active and 
Aggressive Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting article 
written by Mr. Anthony Cama, of Lynn, 
Mass., which appeared in the Lynn Daily 
Post on April 11, 1962: 

Sons or ITALY IN AMERICA ACTIVE AND 
AGGRESSIVE ORDER 
(By Anthony Cama, teacher, author, poet, 
director of the Italian school in Lynn) 

Since 1905, when the Order Sons of Italy 
in America was, founded, this fraternal or- 
ganization has done distinguished work in 
the political, social, and civic life of our 
American communities. It is the purpose 
of this writing to present, through the alert, 
public-service-minded pages of the Daly 
Post, a broad and deep picture of this active, 
aggressive order. 

CONSTITUTION—PREAMELE 

We, the members of the Order Sons of 
Italy in America, a fraternal organization, 
being a part of the United States of Amer- 
ica which we serve at all times with un- 
divided devotion, and to whose progress we 
dedicate ourselves; united in the belief in 
God; conscious of being a representative ele- 
ment of an old civilization which has con- 
tributed to the enlightment of the human 
spirit, and which through our activities, in- 
stitutions, and customs may enrich and 
broaden the pattern of the American way of 
life; realizing that through an intelligent 
and constant exercise of civic duties and 
rights, and obedience to the Constitution of 
the United States, we uphold and strengthen 
this Republic; in order to make known our 
objectives and insure their attainment 
through the harmonious functioning of all 
the parts of our organization, the said Order 
Sons of Italy in America do hereby ordain 
and establish the following as our constitu- 
tlon: 
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PURPOSES 


Article 1. The purposes of the order are: 

(a) To enroll in its membership all per- 
sons of Italian birth or descent, regardless 
of religious faith or political affiliation, who 
believe in the fundamental concept that so- 
ciety is based upon the principles of law 
and order, and who adhere to a form of Goy- 
ernment founded upon the belief in God and 
based upon the Constitution of the United 
States of America, which Government rests 
upon the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal and functions through the con- 
sent of the governed. 

(b) To promote civic education among its 
members. 

(c) To uphold the concept of American- 
ism. 

(d) To encourage the dissemination of 
Itallan culture in the United States. 

(e) To keep alive the spiritual attachment 
of the traditions of the land of our an- 
cestors. 

(f) To promote the moral, intellectual, 
and material well-being of our membership. 

(g) To defend and uphold the prestige of 
the people of Italian birth or descent in 
America. 

(h) To encourage the active participation 
of our membership in the political, social, 
and civic life of our communities. 

(1) To organize and establish benevolent 
and social welfare of institutions for the 
protection and assistance of our members, 
their dependents, and the needy in general, 
with such material aid as we are able to give. 

(J) To initiate and organize movements 
for patriotic and humanitarian purposes and 
to join in meritorious movements for such 
purposes which have been initiated by other 
organizations or groups. 

WOMAN’S POSITION 


No other organization of people of Italian 
descent in the United States has been able 
to unite within its ranks as many women as 
the Order of Sons of Italy in America. The 
order was one of the first fraternal organiza- 
tions of national importance to recognize the 
right of women to full equality, and in the 
order women have enjoyed the right to vote 
and hold office several years before similar 
rights were granted them in public life. The 
order, therefore, is to be regarded as a force 
for social betterment even in the field of 
women’s rights, 

As in 1905, when the order was founded, 30 
today, women are on a basis of absolute 
parity with the men, both in law and in 
fact. Women's lodges are administered by 
officers of their sex and in mixed lodges 
women share with men honors and respon- 
sibilities. Here, woman has many oppor- 
tunities to dedicate herself to the cultiva- 
tion of noble sentiments such as love of God, 
love of country, and love of family. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Here are a few of the many outstanding 
community contributions of the order. The 
orphanage of the grand lodge of New Jersey 
at Nutley. It was inaugurated in 1924. 
Here orphans were and are recovered at the 
home and given leave after completing high 
school. 

The Dante School of the grand lodge of 
Pennsylvania, located at Concordville and 
inaugurated January 22, 1922. 

The home of Antonio Meucci, inventor of 
the telephone, and where the great Italian 
patriot and liberator of Italy Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi lived as a guest of Meucci. It is lo- 
cated at Staten Island, N.Y., and is owned 
and maintained by the supreme lodge. 

Some pertinent fact are presented to the 
public by this writer. They will help to an- 
swer questions brought up by readers of the 
Post. 

The order is not an Italian organization. 
It is an American organization. 

The order is a national organization. 
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The order is not made up exclusively of 
persons of Italian descent. 

Who is eligible for membership? Anybody 
born in Italy or the descendants of persons 
of Italian lineage; also the spouses of those 
of Italian lineage, or those who have been 
adopted by persons of Italian lineage, and 
the spouses of such adopted persons. 

PATRIOTIC 


The order is a fraternal organization. Its 
principal characteristics are social, chari- 
table, civic, educational, and patriotic. 

The order is nonsectarian, nonpartisan. 
The order respects the religious and political 
opinions of its members but insists upon the 
conception of God and country and requires 
that they do not profess any doctrines 
tending to disrupt the existing social order 
by unlawful means. Anybody may join the 
order regardless of age. 

The purposes for which the order was es- 
tablished were formulated with remarkable 
foresight and wisdom by its patriotic-minded 
founders 48 years ago. They express funda- 
mental principles which possess a universal 
appeal. It is for this reason that the Order 
of Sons of Italy in America has attracted 
persons from the most diverse walks of life, 

Anybody interested in joining the Order 
Loggie Riunite 889 of Lynn may contact Otis 
H. Peluso, venerable, or Primo Lombardi, as- 
sistant venerable. 


The Declining Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16,1962 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, our 


dollar is in trouble, administration as-. 


surances to the contrary not withstand- 
ing. In 1981 we had a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit of over $2 billion. The 
deficit will increase this year. The 
adverse affect which this deficit is hav- 
ing on the value of our dollar in the 
world money market is discussed in an 
editorial which appeared in the April 6, 
1962, edition of Life magazine. I ask 
that the article, the title of which is 
“The No Longer Almighty Dollar,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
The article follows: 
THE No LONGER ALMIGHTY DOLLAR 


The monetary unit of the State of New 
Hampshire was the English shilling, by pro- 
vision of the State constitution, until the 
year 1943. That's right, 1948, the year of 
Harry Truman's election. In that year the 
citizens of New Hampshire voted, about 
2 tol, to rescind the old provision of 1784 and 
officially replace the shilling with the dollar, 
which they had all been using anyway for 
over a hundred years. 

This tiny footnote to history is recited only 
to illustrate a basic fact about money: It is 
not always what the law says it is. Just as 
the people of New Hampshire had allowed 
their official shillings to go out of use, so the 
people of any country will accept a more 
valuable or convenſent currency when con- 
ditions warrant. Money values are finally 
tet by people, not governments. Cigarettes 
were money in Germany in 1945-48. Beaver 
ekins, tobacco and wampum were American 
money in colonial times. The dollar sign is 
an abbreviation not for U.S. currency but for 
pesos, which were legal tender here until 
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1857. The dollar did not become almighty 
overnight. 

Nor is it almighty now. There was a pe- 
riod—roughly from the 1930's to the 1950's— 
when it was beyond question the world’s most 
desired currency. But since then enough 
questions have been asked about the dollar, 
especially in Europe, to cast a deep shadow 
over its supremacy, 

What Europeans think of our money is not 
just another problem of US. prestige or 
image to be handled by the Voice of America. 
The dollar's valuation abroad must ulti- 
mately reflect—and be reflected In—its real 
value at home; there is a real if roundabout 
connection between a London gold auction 
and an Indiana payday. To explore that 
connection will help suggest policies for the 
dollar that can answer Europe's questions and 
serve American interests as well. 

American monetary experience has been 
a little different from Europe's. As Dr. 
Arthur Nussbaum points out in his A His- 
tory of the Dollar,” Americans have been 
more ingenious and more experimental with 
their money, and less in awe of the millen- 
nial mystique of gold. Americans were the 
first Western people to experiment success- 
fully with paper money, not the least reason 
that Benjamin Franklin was in the printing 
business, wanted the contract to make Penn- 
sylvania’s paper money, and wrote a well- 
considered guide for its use. What Ameri- 
cans always wanted was a useful and 
plentiful money, not money for its own 
sake. There has always been a utilitarian 
candor about American money and the pub- 
lic attitude toward it. The first of the paper 
“continentals” (which became a synonym 
for worthlessness) bore the engaging motto, 
“The Issue Is in Doubt.” Nor would “In 
God We Trust,” now stamped by law (since 
1955) on all our coins, seem the ideal mone- 
tary slogan. 

The European experience has been longer 
and sadder. The hold of gold on Europeans 
(notably French peasants) bespeaks their 
inherited knowledge that no government 
can long be trusted with money, neither a 
coin-clipping king nor an inflating parlia- 
ment. Whether the cynical European or the 
euphoric American view of money is truer 
to the facts of politics, especially future poli- 
tics, is a nice question. At any rate, these 
separate experiences have now merged in 
a common set of problems which will require 
a common monetary doctrine—if not a com- 
mon money. 

The dollar first became an important in- 
ternational currency after the Civil War when 
our thriving exports and our need for for- 
eign capital made it possible and desirable 
for us to tie the dollar to the old “gold 
standard.” This archetype of world mone- 
tary order was maintained and managed by 
London bankers for the health and growth 
of world trade. World War I and the de- 
pression of 1929-39 brought this orderly 
system to an end. The pound itself cut 
loose from gold in 1931. The dollar did nct 
entirely cut loose; instead F.D.R. nation- 
alized all the gold in the United States. 
From that day to now, gold is used for al- 
most nothing but settling debts between na- 
tional governments. American citizens 
(unlike Frenchmen and many others) can't 
own it at all, except to adorn their fingers, 
earlobes, or teeth. And most of them don't 
care. 

It was World War II that made the dollar 
virtually almighty among currencies. There 
were two reasons. First, the postwar United 
States enjoyed a virtual monopoly of un- 
damaged productive facilities so that dollars 
could buy things other currencies could not. 
Second, the U.S, policy of buying and selling 
gold at $35 an ounce had proved a stable 
factor amid prewar and wartime monetary 
chaos, and had brought about half of all 
the gold in the world to the United States. 
This omnipotence lasted until the early 
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1450's, when both monopolies were under- 
mined. 

Our monopoly of productive facilities was 
undermined—thanks in part to Marshall aid 
but also to some strict European money 
management—when Europe recovered and 
began competing successfully with U.S, ex- 
ports. Our control of gold was under- 
mined—thanks in part to lax U.S. money 
management—when the United States began 
running a series of deficits in its balance of 
payments. Again, most Americans didn't 
care very much. In 1958, these balance-of- 
payments deficits began showing up in the 
form of massive losses of U.S. gold. This 
drain of gold has not stopped. 

The U.S. balance-of-payments is what we 
owe (unfavorable) or are owed (favorable) 
after all that we have spent, lent, and in- 
vested abroad is set against all that foreign 
countries have spent, lent and invested here. 
If this balance is unfavorable year after year 
(as ours has been, except for 1957, every year 
since 1950), and is not reversed, it leads to 
the nearest equivalent of bankruptcy that 
can overtake a sovereign nation, namely ex- 
change controls. That would mean US. 
Government rationing of all dollars going 
in and out of our country and thus con- 
trol of our foreign trade, travel and in- 
vestment, with many unpleasant internal 
consequences. 

This form of bankruptcy can be fore- 
stalled so long as a country has enough gold 
(or convertible currencies) to sell against 
its unfavorable balance of payments. That 
is what we've been doing since 1958. But 
nobody has enough gold to do that forever. 
It is a strage experience for Americans, after 
years of monopoly, to be reminded that 
foreign accounts must balance somehow. 
One high New Frontier official, when he got 
the idea, is said to have remarked, “I see: we 
have to pay our debts to foreigners, even if 
not those we owe to ourselves.” 

Alas, the distinction is not that easy. It 
is worth recalling what led to our enormous 
gold losses of recent years, and the flight 
of short-term capital that accompanied 
them. The year 1958 brought a sudden US. 
recession, and a consequent deficit in the 
US. Government's domestic budget (not to 
be confused with our balance of payments 
abroad) of a whopping $12.4 billion. This 
shocked many important Europeans, 

What shocked them still more was to 
observe that despite this recession, U.S. prices 
and wages costs did not go down at all. It 
looked as though nothing, neither a busi- 
ness-minded Government nor a $12.4-billion 
recession, could stop the steadily growing 
inflationary influence in the U.S. economy. 
If so, the U.S. economy had become incapable 
of the structural corrections essential for 
competitive power in trade. Although the 
power and usefulness of dollars in world 
trade still overshadows gold's, the universal 
confidence the dollar once enjoyed moved 
closer to the stark fact of its gold con- 
vertibility. And that will last only as long 
as our supply of gold. 

The United States could, of course, restore 
its balance of payments position at once. It 
could call home all its overseas forces, stop 
foreign aid and investment, and otherwise 
cut back its world political commitments to 
those of a second-class power. Even if the 
dollar should then rise technically in foreign 
exchange markets, that would be small re- 
compense for the loss of political confidence 
that such a retreat would cause throughout 
the Western world. 

The alternative solution is wiser and safer: 
to increase the difference between our exports 
(about $20 billion last year) and our imports 
(about 815 billion)—chiefly by increasing 
our . To make this possible, the 
United States must demonstrate control of 
its domestic price level, and its ability to 
grow without the illusory aid of “creeping 
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inflation.” 
two steps. 

The first is a balanced Government budget 
for 1962-63. It is no accident that a decade 
of balance of payments deficits climaxed a 
longer period of domestic budgetary deficits 
(25 in the last 32 years). The Kennedy 
budget for fiscal 1963 promised a slight sur- 
plus but the promise grows more doubtful 
as 1962 wears on. Much as the statement 
would surprise such hard-money stalwarts 
as Andrew Jackson and Grover Cleveland, 
One wing of Kennedy’s advisers says that 
“the Democrats never won an election on a 
balanced budget.” But if the Government 
cannot control its own expenditures, the fear 
or fact of inflation remains real and industry 
is less able to earn the pounds, francs, and 
marks or gold—that foreigners must be paid 
In. The first party to install exchange con- 
trols is not likely to win many elections 
either. 

The second essential step is up to Ameri- 
can business and labor, who are directly re- 
Sponsible for industrial costs. It is now 
high time that prices, and perhaps also 
Profits for the sake of investment, began to 
Share more of the gains—hitherto chiefly 
commanded by wages—from our general in- 
Creases in industrial productivity. The cur- 
Tent steel negotiations are a test of this shar- 

As Arthur Goldberg has said, the U.S, 
balance of payments wasn't even an issue 
in the last (1959) steel wage contract; but 
this time it is—or should be—the central 
“national interest” issue. Only if industrial 
Prices (of which steel is the leader) are low 
at home can they be genuinely competitive 
abroad. 

Unemployment, and the sluggishness of 
the current recovery, are the two chief ex- 
Cuses for higher Federal budgets and in- 
dustrial wage costs. Neither is a good enough 
excuse. Some kinds of unemployment, in- 
cluding much of ours, are better cured by 
lower wages than by higher. 

Only if we can control our Federal budget 
and our industrial costs can we reasonably 
expect the needed increase in U.S. exports 
Over the next few years. The export promo- 
tion campaign launched by Secretary of 

erce Luther Hodges will of course be 
helpful in this aim; but competitive values 
are the sine qua non. We need only a 10 
Percent or 15 percent increase in our exports 
to achieve equilibrium in our balance of pay- 
ments, an objective which the administra- 
tlon hopes to achieve by the end of 1963. 
The nope is plausible but by no means sure. 
The need is beyond question, 

Meanwhile our “money managers,” the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, have 
Shown a strong grasp of the problem and 
have taken all the subsidiary steps toward 

ce within their power. They have 
Moved in on interest rates in such a way 
as to curb the flight of short-term capital 
abroad without making long-term capital too 
expensive for internal borrowing and expan- 
Sion. They have “tied” almost all our foreign 
ald to the purchases of U.S. exports. They 
ve arranged a system of close collaboration 
With European money managers. They have 
Persuaded other NATO members, especially 
y, to buy more arms in the United 
States and to prepay some of their dollar 
debts. They have even gone into the foreign 
exchange markets and a London gold pool 
in order to conduct counterraids against 
Speculators against the dollar. But the more 
they do these subsidiary things, the better 
they realize that a reliable balance of U.S. 
Payments cannot be reached unless the U.S. 
economy keeps control of its costs and im- 
ves its competitive power in world 
Markets, 

Such are the stern realities of the world 
Position of the dollar. It is still the key cur- 
Tency, “the sun around which other cur- 
rencles revolve” (as West Germany's Eco- 
nomics Minister Erhard calls it). But un- 
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less it stays so, and keeps the revived rivalry 
of gold in its place, the Western system of 
expanding trade and free payments could 
go into another decline or even collapse. 

Even when we get our own payments 
back in balance, the fight for an orderly 
international money system will not be 
entirely won. We may face what Sir Oliver 
Franks and others have warned against, a 
“liquidity crisis,” meaning that one or more 
nations will always be in balance of pay- 
ments trouble under the present monetary 
system. For example, if we should tip the 
balance of payments scales sharply in our 
favor, then Europe could again grow short 
of gold and dollar reserves, enough to bring 
the mark, pound, and franc under pressure. 
Is there not enough reserve money in the 
world to enable Europe and America to 
thrive at the same time? Can one feel 
flush only at the other's expense? 

This problem, although as yet more the- 
oretical than real, has already elicited some 
ingenious solutions. Some would change 
the basic nature of the International Mone- 
tary Fund; others would return to the full 
gold standard at a higher gold price. Our 
money mnaagers think they have antici- 
pated it by their recent negotiation of a $6 
billion increase in national drawing rights 
in the International Monetary Funds. They 
count on their increasingly close collabora- 
tion with European central bankers to as- 
sure monetary order through skillful man- 
agement of the leading currencies. Their 
management so far incites confidence be- 
cause they are committed to the mainte- 
nance of the system of expanding competi- 
tive trade and free payments so painfully 
built since World War II. They know that 
this system depends on a strong dollar, and 
none of them, Americans or Europeans, will 
sleep well until they see U.S. exports rise 
and conquer the U.S. balance of payments 
deficit. 

This competitive test of our money is the 
only one that promises greater real pros- 
perity for the West and the whole world. 
It is the first step toward any new interna- 
tional monetary order. Once taken, it will 
have earned us time to rethink the prob- 
lem of better international payment ma- 
chinery and the role of gold therein. 

Can human money managers, however co- 
operative, ever replace gold’s ancient magic 
and certainty? Some of them think so; yet 
few want to expunge it entirely from the 
world monetary scene. Gold's hold on man 
may be irrational—‘a barbarous relic” in the 
words of that “proud destroyer” of the old 
gold standard, John Maynard Keynes. It 
nevertheless provides a hard recourse from 
official currencies for people who have reason 
not to trust their governments, and is there- 
fore a check on what any government can 
get away with. When the ideal currency ar- 
rangement is worked out between the U.S. 
and Europe, gold should have a place in it. 
It will be the sign that the Atlantic govern- 
ments do not fear their own people, and are 
strong enough to make room for distrust as 
well as hope, 


Resolution Memorializing the Congress of 
the United States To Enact Legislation 
Expanding Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16,1962 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 
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RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLATION 
EXPANDING FEDERAL Arp To EDUCATION 


Whereas the welfare of our country de- 
pends on an educated citizenry; and 
Whereas many school districts in the Na- 
tion are in neeď ot additional funds for edu- 
cation of their pupils: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation ex- 
panding Federal aid to education; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to each Member 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 
House of representatives, adopted, March 
30, 1962. 
WILLIAM C. MAIERS, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted in concurrence, April 5, 
1962, 
THomas A. CHADWICK, 
Clerk, 
A true copy. 
Attest: Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The Prairie National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following arti- 
cle by Dr. E. Raymond Hall, which was 
printed in the February 1962, National 
Parks magazine. Dr. Hall, eminently 
qualified to write on this subject, is direc- 
tor of the Museum of Natural History, 
the University of Kansas. I am very 
pleased to be able to call this timely 
article to the attention of my colleagues: 

THE Pnamm NATIONAL PARK 
(By E. Raymond Hall) 

The authorization of a tall grass prairie 
national park in 1962 is expected by à grow- 
ing number of responsible and influential 
people, 

Geographically, that magnificent grassland 
lay between the eastern forests and the 
Great Plains. The deep, dark, rich soll and 
25 to 38 inches of annual precipitation early 
attracted settlers who operated the plow and 
developed the breadbasket of a growing 
nation. 

Thirty years ago Prof. Victor E. Shel- 
ford of ecological renown was pleading for 
the preservation of an adequate sample of 
the great North American prairie. Twenty- 
five years ago Mr, Victor H. Cahalane, then an 
official of the National Park Service, was 
pointing out particular areas of prairie of all 
types that could be saved. Eight years ago 
I was recommending establishment of two 
prairie areas, one of short grass on the Great 
Plains and one of tall grass farther east. 
Six years ago the late Professor F. W. Albert- 
son, the cattlemen's grass expert, was com- 
missioned by the Park Service to study sev- 
eral such prairie areas. Four years ago Prof. 
Gerald W. Tomaneck of Fort Hays, Kansas, 
State College was employed by the National 
Park Service to study remaining areas of 
tall grass. As a result of all these studies, 
Director of the National Park Service, Conrad 
L. Wirth, with the approval of the National 
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Parks Advisory Board, designated one of 
those areas—the Pottawatomie area in Kan- 
sas—as the most feasible. Shortly there- 
after, the Honorable Andrew F. Schoeppel 
and the Honorable Frank CARLSON intro- 
duced a bill in the U.S. Senate, and the Hon- 
orable WII ILIANt H. Avery introduced a com- 
panion bill in the House of Representatives, 
to establish a national park in Pottawatomie 
County, Kans. Those bills in the last ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress were S. 73 and 
H.R. 4885, and they were again introduced 
by the same sponsors, and under the same 
numbers, in the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress. 
TALL~GRASS PRAIRIE NOT REPRESENTED 


The Congress has seen to it that samples 
of most of the major types of flora in the 
United States have been preserved, for in- 
stance, big trees (Sequoias) in California, 
Everglades in Florida, and eastern hardwood 
forest in the Great Smokies of Tennessee. 
But no representative sample of tall-grass 
prairie has been set aside, In that vast 
region of more than 400,000 square miles sup- 
porting tall-grass prairie, where more than 
22 million people live today, some samples 
fortunately remain—notably in the Flint 
Hills area extending from north to south 
across eastern Kansas. The pieces of flint 
in the soil of those hills were used by Indians 
for making arrow points, but the flint also 
discouraged the white settlers bent on plow- 
ing up the land. For 80 years this blue- 
stem country has been devoted to cattle 
grazing. The tall-grass prairie there, as it 
was elsewhere, is made up of more than a 
hundred species of plants. Conspicuous 
grasses are Indian grass, switch grass, and 
big bluestem—the last so tall on aerated, 
well-drained lowlands as to conceal a horse 
and all but the head of its rider. On the 
upland, little bluestem and dropseed are 
common, and sideoats gramma clothes many 
slopes. On especially well-drained crests, 
blue gramma and even buffalo-grass can be 
found, although these two are characteris- 
tic of the more western shortgrass prairies 
where rainfall is slight. 

Prairie flowers are varied in color and un- 
excelled in beauty. Downy prairie phlox and 
windfiower appear in early spring. Ver- 
banas, black-eyed susan, and wild indigo 
bloom later, and tall gayfeather, cone- 
flowers, sunflowers, and the chest-high com- 
pass plant carry beauty on into autumn. 
Every child raised on the prairie knows that 
exuded sap in waxy droplets on stems of the 
compass plant makes good chewing-gum, 
and that its leaves have their edges north 
and south and their flat sides east and west. 
Wild strawberries, no larger than the end of 
a person's little finger, are distinctly sweeter 
than garden varieties. 

The fruits, the seeds, and the roots of 
prairie plants, and the insects that live on 
those plants, are the principal foods of a 
variety of animals. Franklin’s ground squir- 
rel is one. The thirteen-lined ground squir- 
rel that eats grasshoppers in preference to 
seeds is another. The coyote and the striped 
skunk dig out nutritious grubs that over- 
winter in the rootstocks of the compass 
plants. Greater prairie chickens that boom 
at dawn like distant, rhythmical thunder, 
and upland plover that raise and almost 
touch their wings above the back with each 
heart-stirring whistle are as characteristic 
of the tall-grass prairie as the bison that ate 
the grass and the prong-horned antelope that 
browsed the brushy vegetation. 

Large herbivorous mammals native to the 
area were the bison, prong-horned antelope, 
elk, and white-tailed deer. All were ex- 
tirpated, but the last has reestablished it- 
self. Plans call for the reestablishment of 
the first three. For animal enthusiasts the 
grand spectacle of prairie big game in its 
natural abundance would be one of the most 
attractive and significant features of the 
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prairie park. The wolf and mountain lion 
that tended to regulate numbers of the her- 
bivores probably would not confine them- 
selves to the park, if liberated there, and 
shortly would be killed by cattlemen, who 
refuse to tolerate these species among their 
herds. Therefore, an appropriate percentage 
of the annual increase among the herbivores 
in the park must needs be removed each 
year by artificial means; otherwise the large 
herbivores will eat themselves out of house 
and home. 


OVERGRAZING IS RUINOUS 


Although the prairie has a remarkably 
stable ecology—a toughness and resistance 
to change even in the face of continued 
drought and recurring prairie fire—it yields 
to prolonged overgrazing. Proof of this I 
saw last summer while visiting one quarter- 
section never cut by a plow, but long over- 
grazed by cattle. Exotic weeds, bare ground, 
and thickets of osage orange (nonnative to 
the area) had replaced the prairie grass that 
I help my father cut for hay 50 years ago, 
The strawberries were gone, the compass 
plants were gone, and so were the prairie 
chicken, upland plover and 13-lined sper- 
mophiles. At the edge of the tract below 
the cap-rock outcrops each of the three per- 
manent springs at which we had quenched 
our thirst was dry. Rains now run off on 
the surface instead of sinking into the fi- 
brous cushion of the prairie sod. Continued 
overgrazing just as completely ruined this 
prairie in 50 years, or less, as plowing it up 
in 2 successive years would have. 

A recent visit to another tract, where only 
17 years ago I saw men cutting prairie hay, 
was instructive. Because the area since 
then never was mowed, grazed or burned, 
it now is woodland. Some box elders and 
American elms are 40 feet tall. Prairie fires 
of old, started by lightning or set by Indians 
in order to dislodge deer, cut short the life 
of woody plants and preserved the tall-grass 
prairie. But, these fires were characteristic 
of late summer, autumn, or winter, and did 
not burn over every area every year. Where 
ranchers now burn all of their prairie each 
spring the shrubs are killed, and also the 
cattle can reach the new, green grass in 
spring a few days earlier than otherwise; 
but the young prairie chickens are killed and 
the nests containing eggs yet unhatched are 
destroyed. The prairie chickens are thought 
not to nest a second time in the year in 
which their first trial at nesting is unsuc- 
cessful. That species and many others, for 
want of cover in spring, are extirpated by 
spring burning of the prairie. Burning in 
spring preserves a flora minus its fauna. In 
the park, prairie fire in proper season, stag- 
gered by areas and by years, will be neces- 
sary to preserve the tall-grass prairie. 

The best reason, to my mind, for preserv- 
ing a sample of tall-grass prairle is to make 
its beauty available to all persons. I hope 
that they will be able to smell, taste, touch, 
and hear, as well as see, the prairie. Fur- 
thermore, a sample will be recurrently use- 
ful to the soil scientist, hydrologist, biologist, 
and other investigators as an outdoor labora- 
tory for scientific research, which means a 
laboratory area for practical study and un- 
derstanding of the effects of native plants 
and animals upon the soil and on each other. 
If preserved in its natural state, this area 
will become a yardstick for measuring effects 
on our land of cultivation of crops and graz- 
ing of domestic livestock, and will point out 
for mankind the road to a better life. It is 
important that Kansas State University, with 
its progressive agricultural curriculum and 
plans for 15,000 students in 1970, is only 4 
miles from the proposed park. 

PLANNING FOR THE PARK ~ 

Seven by thirteen miles, amounting to 57,- 
000 acres, the proposed park embraces flint 
hills rising abruptly from the Blue River 
Valley on the west. The hills become more 
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gently rolling to the north and east. Roads, 
small in scale—mostly conforming to the 
topography—will provide a short- and long- 
loop for motorists. The visitor center will 
be near the headquarters area at the eastern 
boundary where administrative space, utili- 
ties, and maintenance facilities, plus resi- 
dences for year-round employees, will not 
intrude on the park proper. Nearby towns 
would afford meals, lodgings and other 
services. 

In the park, north and west of the road, 
trails, short to long, will lead persons on foot 
or on horseback into the undeveloped remote 
areas. There visitors will be impressed with 
the prairie extending unbroken to the sky- 
line in all directions. They will feel the 
vastness of the prairie so frequently men- 
tioned by early travelers who crossed it—the 
vastness so much cherished by persons who 
grew up on the prairie. This feeling of vast- 
ness, and its accompanying satisfaction, are 
closely akin to the enjoyment felt by a 
mountain resident when he pauses to rest on 
a clear day after reaching the top of a high 
peak in the Rocky Mountains or the Sierra 
Nevada. 

Every area selected for national park sta- 
tus has presented problems, and the Pottawa- 
tomie area has its own. One is, that all of 
the land is privately owned. A report by 
Glenn H. Miller, Jr., on the economic results 
expected from establishment of the park was 
published in June 1961, by the Center for 
Research in Business of the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence, and shows that a loss 
of $60,000 per year in taxes because of land 
removed from the tax rolls will be offset 
a hundred times by $6 million of tourist- 
spending in the State. A 24-page brochure 
in color, entitled “A Proposed Prairie Na- 
tional Park,” was released by the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, National Park 
Service, in August 1961, and reveals the tre- 
mendous esthetic values of the proposed 
park. These two reports have done much 
to widen the base of local support for such 
a park. z 

A step toward acquiring land for the park 
was the formation, on October 4, 1961, of the 
Prairie National Park Natural History Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. L. B. Carson, 1306 Lin- 
coln Street, Topeka, Kans., is secretary and 
treasurer. Members plan to obtain a charter 
as a non-profit corporation qualified to re- 
ceive gifts of land, and gifts of cash with 
which to obtain land, that can be donated 
to the national park. It is hoped that the 
Kansas Legislature, upon recommendation 
of the Governor will find it possible to appro- 
priate some moneys to the State Park Au- 
thority to use in purchasing land for dona- 
tion to the National Park Service at an 
appropriate time. Congress will be asked 
to appropriate funds to purchase the re- 
maining lands, and to create the Prairie Na- 
tional Park. 

THE HOUR IS LATE 

In Illinois, some years ago, a bill in the 
State Legislature to set aside a sample of 
tall-grass prairie was well on its way to pass- 
age when a member asked to inspect some 
suitable areas. Then it was discovered that 
the last one in the State had been plowed 
up several years before. 

It is later than we think if an area of 
tall-grass prairie is to be preserved anywhere- 
Consider what has happened in the last five 
years in Kansas, A potential park in Chase 
County was cut in half by the new Kansas 
Turnpike. Another fine area in Riley County 
yielded natural gas; consequently wells, drill- 
ing rigs, pipelines and service roads quickly 
laced that area, Even the proposed park 
lands in Pottawatomie County have been 
seriously impaired in the last 3 years. Seven 
miles of Kansas State Highway 13 were cut 
diagonally through the grassland. Its 
western margin is disappearing under water 
rising in the Blue River Valley behind the 
just-completed Tuttle Creek Dam for flood 
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Control, If ranchers inconvenienced by in- 
Undation of their outlet roads to the west 
force the U.S. Army Engineers to construct 
the miles of promised new access roads before 
Congress can create the park, this Potta- 
Watomie area, too, will have gone the way of 
Other prairie areas. Time is running out. 


Life Appraises the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, the edi- 
torial in this week’s edition of Life mag- 
azine is devoted to an appraisal of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, After such appraisal, the editors 
Conclude that the President should be 
awarded an A for his handilng of the 
foreign policy of our Nation. Any re- 
Marks I might add at this time are all 
but superfious, for such a rating needs 
No embellishment. I am sure that the 
Majority of us meeting in this and the 
Other chamber will agree with the edi- 
tors’ judgment. And from the corres- 
Pondence that I have received, I know 
My constituents do, also. 

We did not need this editorial to tell 
Us what we knew. But it is nonetheless 
rewarding to see that the courage and 
Vision of our President is recognized and 
appreciated by such a major organ of 
the national news media. Under his 
dedicated and effective leadership, I am 
Sure history will tell of his own epic con- 
tribution to “carrying the world away 
from Communism.” 

The editorial follows: 

A Year's FoREIGN Polier: A“ ror JFK. 

A year ago this month, the Bay of Pigs 
flasco had left our new, young President a 
badly shaken man; the country Itself, torn 
between rage, humiliation and bewilder- 
Ment, had grave doubts about his leadership. 
a the year since, the Nation has regained 

Confidence—in him and in itself—and 

50 has the President. In a sense, it was 

his worst mistake, which made a 
President of him. 

In that year, John F. Kennedy has shown 
an increasingly sure touch in his handling 
Of foreign problems, a position of strength 
augmented by the tough resiliency of his 

tary of State Dean Rusk who is earning 

Breat stature in his own right. Kennedy, 

A atever may be said of his domestic policy. 

already entitled to be adjudged a good 
Presiden 
50 


t in foreign policy. Here is why we 
herria: More than anything else, this 
determined the tougher, surer Kennedy 
ure. When he met Khrushchev at 
sai Kennedy was still hoping, as he 
à in January, to explore what problems 
te us instead of belaboring those prob- 
wo Which divide us.“ For his pains, he 
Ber threatened with loss of our rights in 
lin, came away somber, realizing more 
2 ever how dendly the cold war really 
that e. met the threat in the only language 
t the enemy understands: mobilized the 

es and warned the Nation of possible 

t (“we do not want to fight but we have 
W before"). If Kennedy had to accept 
Physical offense of the Berlin wall, 
Khrushchey had to bear the moral stigma 
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of imprisoning his own satellite. Kennedy 
has spurned the blandishments of summitry 
so long as our Berlin rights are imperiled. 
Result: Khrushchev’s Berlin deadlines have 
come and gone and our rights are Imperiled 
but intact; it is now the Russians who, for 
the moment at least, are hinting com- 
promises. 

South Vietnam: Here, for a year or more, 
it was the Commiunist Viet Cong who came 
and went as they pleased and struck by 
surprise. Last week it was South Vietnam's 
42d Regiment which dropped with ease from 
U.S. helicopters into a Viet Cong mountain 
stronghold which had been thought impene- 
trable. This is just the beginning of the 
type of counterguerrilla offensive now being 
prepared by 4,000 U.S. specialists on the 
scene as part of Kennedy’s determination to 
make sure that Vietnam will save itself. 
Kennedy is convinced that Khrushchev, 
avoiding nuclear war, intends to conquer the 
world piecemeal by wars of liberation which 
have already captured Cuba and steadily 
gobbled Laos. His guerrilla buildup is part 
of a $4 billion expansion of our conven- 
tional forces to provide a “choice between in- 
glorious retreat or unlimited retaliation.” 

Congo: President Kennedy has firmly 
backed the efforts of the late UN. Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold and his successor, 
U Thant, to maintain a united Congo under 
the central government of Cyrille Adoula. 
To that end he has backed the use of U.N. 
troops to force compliance by Katanga's 
secessionist Moise Tshombe and disarm his 
white mercenaries. Adoula's strength has 
been gaining, Tshombe himself is still trou- 
blesome (many feel with reason) but the 
threat of Communist takeover in the Congo 
has largely disappeared. 

Foreign trade: Kennedy is translating the 
potential threat of Europe's Common Market 
to U.S. markets into a chance for the United 
States to lead the whole free world toward 
freer trade—if Congress goes along. Broad- 
ened to an Atlantic Community, the freer 
trade area’s power and prosperity would act 
like a magnet not only on undeveloped 
countries, but even on Communist ones such 
as Poland and Yugoslavia with important 
Western ties. 

Peace Corps: It has 698 volunteers now 
working in 12 countries from Chile to Thai- 
land, so successfully that all of these coun- 
tries have asked for more and 20 others are 
seeking corpsmen, By August more than 
5,000 are scheduled to be overseas or in train- 
ing. This tangible export of America’s con- 
cern for the world has made a favorable 
worldwide impression. 

Nuclear testing and disarmament: When 
the United States resumes tests in the at- 
mosphere, it will be only after Kennedy has 
walked the last mile and then some to avoid 
the necessity. The surprise Soviet tests of 
last September, after Khrushchev had pub- 
licly promised there would be none, showed 
the total unreliability of any Soviet pledge 
unbacked by international inspection. On 
disarmament, he has shown the seriousness 
of U.S. purpose by creating a permanent 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency to 
study all its problems. The Soviet lack of 
homework on such specifies gives a hollow 
ring to their propaganda. If and when they 
get serious, the United States can move 
swiftly toward concrete arms control pro- 
posals. 

Alliance for Progress: This 10-year $20-bil- 
lion program is a crucial test of whether the 
United States can help lead underdeveloped 
countries into a modern life. The big ques- 
tion is whether Latin America’ leaders can 
enforce sufficient internal reform—land, tax, 
social—to make vigorous economic growth 
possible. It is far too early to tell, but the 
United States has already committed $1 
billion, and Milton Eisenhower last fortnight 
termed the concept “a modern Magna Carta 
of the Americas.” 
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Allies: Both Adenauer and the sometimes 
difficult De Gaulle, the grand old realists 
of the West, have been impressed by Ken- 
nedy’s cool-headed, hard-nosed combination 
of firmness in essentials and flexibility on 
detail. As for the Macmillan government, 
says a top British leader, “Anglo-American 
relations have never been better.” 

Along with gains for the West, the year's 
balance sheet shows deepening fissures in 
the onetime monolith of communism. Cen- 
trifugal forces have set Peiping and Moscow 
in rivalry. Starvation in China and a vir- 
tual collapse of Russia’s farm program are 
bringing among underdeveloped countries a 
growing disillusionment with Marxism as a 
way to feed more people faster. 

In sum, the United States faces a danger- 
ous but by no means discouraging world. 
Before the Bay of Pigs, Kennedy could grimly 
prophesy, “The tide of events has been run- 
ning out, time has not been our friend. * * * 
There will be further setbacks before the 
tide is turned—the news will be worse before 
it is better.” Cuba proved him all too right, 
but afterward he could say, “I am con- 
vinced that history will record the fact that 
this bitter struggle (the cold war) reached 
its climax in the late 1950's and the early 
1960's.” If it is too early to talk about vic- 
tory, at least time is now enough our friend 
that Kennedy can say, as he did at Berke- 
ley, The great currents of history are car- 
rying the world away * from com- 
munism and toward national independence 
and freedom.” Indeed, the tide has turned 
to an extent that the President should now 
bring forward a broader vision of how the 
cold war may be won. 


Small Business Problems in the 
Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Special Subcommittee on 
Small Business Problems in the Dairy 
Industry of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, I have a great and con- 
tinuing interest in the problems of the 
small business segment of the dairy in- 
dustry. A great mass of information has 
been assembled by the subcommittee un- 
der the chairmanship of our distin- 
quished colleague from Oklahoma, the 
Honorable Tom STEED, and we of the 
subcommittee continue to get serious 
complaints from small businessmen who 
are rapidly being eliminated by the 
monopolistic practices of the large, mul- 
tiple-market concerns. On April 10, 
1962, at the Mayflower Hotel, the Hon- 
orable Cart ALBERT, majority leader of 
the House of Representatives, addressed 
the fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Independent Dairies Association 
and pointed up the problems and the 
needs of this important group of small 
businessmen. In his usual masterful 
way our colleague from Oklahoma ex- 
plains the problems and supports the 
findings of the Small Business Com- 
mittee. The speech was of such interest 
to me that I wish to share the message 
with all Members of the Congress and 
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under leave to extend my remarks I in- 

clude this address. 

The address follows: 

SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE CARL ALBERT, OF 
OKLAHOMA, BEFORE THE NATIONAL INDE- 
PENDENT DAS ASSOCIATION, APRIL 10, 
1962 
Mr. Daniel, ladies and gentlemen, to my 

mind, no group is more important to the 
welfare of this country than you and the 
millions of small businessmen like you. No 
single force has had a greater impact on 
the growth of America than the independent 
businessmen. 

Small business always has been the back- 
bone of our economy. It symbolizes the 
traditional American spirit; independence 
personally, independence socially, and inde- 
pendence economically. You represent this 
spirit in the business world; you are men 
and women who prefer taking the risks in 
return for the compensations of self-employ- 
ment. Yours is a personal incentive for 
accomplishment. 

Show me the man who does not labor 
willingly when his return is self-satisfaction 
as well as financial gain. Show me the man 
who takes no pride in the product of his 
skill and industry. Show me such a man 
and I guarantee he will not be an inde- 
pendent businessman. 

Small business thrives in free competition. 

The independent producer makes the most 
of his materials, man-hours, and facilities. 
He is efficient, he is industrious. He knows 
his market and his product. In most cases, 
he has the advantage of low distribution 
costs and little advertising or general retail- 
ing expense. The small businessman runs & 
more efficient shop than his large competi- 
tor. Give him a fair opportunity and he 
can hold his own against a large firm. 

The giant monopoly has the power to de- 
stroy this free competition. Congress recog- 
nized this economic fact-of-life and enacted 
antitrust legislation. The war years brought 
new economic. concentration and new prob- 
lems for the small business community. In 
1941, Congress created a select committee to 
investigate these problems, chaired by the 
able, distinguished WRIGHT PATMAN of Texas. 

I doubt any man in the Congress of the 
United States is better qualified to hold this 
post. Since he coauthored the Robinson- 
Patman Act a quarter of a century ago, 
Wricnt Parman has been a staunch and ef- 
fective friend to small business. 

No segment of American small business 
contributes more to the health and welfare 
of the public than those who are engaged 
in the processing and distribution of dairy 
products. I can assure this group the Con- 
gress is aware of the many problems that 
face the independent dairyman. 

The Congress is aware of the special nature 
of those problems and their ramifications for 
the consuming public. The Congress rec- 
ognizes the need to Insure a climate in which 
small business can compete, Protected from 
unfair practices and illegal trade restraints, 
you can hold your own, Protected from 
monopolies and mergers, you can thrive, 
strengthening the economic fiber of America. 
Small business asks only a fair chance; Con- 
gress has acted, and will continue to act, to 
guarantee this chance. 

I would like to take this occasion to dis- 
cuss with you some of the proposals receiv- 
ing consideration in the House of Represent- 
atives to meet and resolve the problems that 
you, as independert dairymen, must face, 
particularly in the area of unfair practices. 

Members of Congress have received many 
complaints from small businessmen located 
in various parts of the country. 

Most of these complaints are to the effect 
that small business concerns are being elimi- 
nated as a result of alleged unfair policies 
and practices utilized by large competitors. 

Reports of the House Select Committee on 
Small Business in the 86th Congress contain 
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accounts of large distributors utilizing unfair 
trade practices such as the sale of milk in 
some areas at unreasonably low prices while 
subsidizing those sales by much higher prices 
charged in other areas. 

Reports of the committees of Congress 
stress the fact that for over 25 years the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission have endeavored to pre- 
vent monopolistic and unfair trade practices 
in the dairy industry but that these efforts 
have been certainly less than fully effective. 
The work of the Special Subcommittee of 
the Select Committee on Small Business re- 
garding problems in the dairy industry is 
well known to you. 

In 1957, Con n Parman presided 
over hearings in Dallas, Tex., about a milk 
price war then in progress. Subsequently, 
my own good friend and distinguished col- 
league from Oklahoma, Representative Tom 
STEED, led his subcommittee through hear- 
ings in Kansas City, Mo.; Washington, D.C.: 
Nashville, Tenn.; South Bend, Ind.; and 
Denver, Colo.; gleaning the story from every 
section of the Nation. 

In addition, Congressman Srerep directed 
staff investigations in those and many other 
areas of the United States, as is shown by 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 12, 1960, 

I am referring to the speech made to the 
House of Representatives on that date by. 
our present esteemed Speaker, the Honor- 
able JohN McCormack. In his speech he 
referred to the chaotic and deplorable con- 
ditions found in the dairy industry. He 
inserted in the Rrconůb a transoript of the 
detailed testimony which has been pre- 
sented to the Select Committee on Small 
Business by Mr. Brooks Robertson of the 
committee staff, giving the results of field 
investigations which he had made of small 
business problems in the dairy industry. 

Most of those investigations were initiated 
at the request of Members of Congress. 

Recommendations by congressional com- 
mittees that the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission provide more 
effective enforcement of Federal laws to give 
relief from some of these problems brought 
the response that these agencies are doing 
all they can under existing law. Congress- 
man Sreep introduced a bill designed to as- 
sist the Federal Trade Commission in its 
effort to provide more expeditious and effec- 
tive action to meet these problems. 

That bill, H.R. 8830, would empower the 
Federal Trade Commission to issue tempo- 
rary cease and desist orders pending the 
conclusion of long and protracted Litigation 
directed against unfair practices allegedly 
having the effect of destroying small busi- 
ness firms. ‘ 

On August 28, 1961, the President of the 
United States in a letter to Congressman 
Oren Harris, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
endorsed the proposal to empower the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to enter temporary 
cease and desist orders. In his message on 
consumer protection, the President again re- 
newed his call for fayorable consideration of 
these legislative proposals to extend the 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission in 
this area vital to the welfare of small busi- 
ness. 

The President's statement brought into 
sharp focus the interests of the consuming 
public in having effective enforcement of our 
laws for fair competitive practices. 

The public has a big stake in our effort 
to maintain competition. Without effective 
and fair competitive practices, the public 
will be denied the benefits of enterprises 
vying to provide quality products and serv- 
ices. Many Members of Congress, myself in- 
cluded, find ourselves allied with the inter- 
est of your small business firms in the dairy 
industry. 

Ours is a common effort to secure full and 
effective enforcement of existing laws and ad- 
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ditional legislation where necessary to 
strengthen the hand of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice 
to maintain competition on an effective and 
fair basis. 

I have always felt a special kinship for you 
in the dairy industry, born perhaps of many 
early morning bouts with a stubborn cow. 
In my lifetime, I have watched your industry 
grow from infancy to maturity. I saw the 
birth of your relationship with Congress 
when the national interest dictated legisla- 
tive action to protect small business against 
large monopolies. 

I have seen the Congress act to preserve 
the atmosphere in which industries like 
yours can continue to thrive, insuring your 
freedom to grow and to serve. 

This is one of the many facets of our ob- 
ligation to you and every American. Con- 
gress is nothing more, nothing less, than 4 
mirror of America, reflecting our people's 
needs, hopes, and desires. Most important, 
it symbolizes our national goal, the highest 
aspirations of a people, often great, some- 
times greedy, always willing to try. From 
the taciturn New Englanders to the hardy 
Midwesterner to the colorful Californian, 
this is America. 

Men are sent to Congress from every cor- 
ner of this great land, sometimes to lead 
and shape the views of their neighbors and 
sometimes to be directed by existing public 
opinion. To these men you entrust the fate 
of this Nation and your own futures, To 
these men you entrust the great decision of 
our age, the preservation of peace and the 
fulfillment of our ideals of human dignity 
and individual liberty. 

Tonight I bring you a message as the 
elected spokesman of the majority of these 
men. n 

We will err for we are human, We will 
disagree for we are free men, But we will 
remain true to the oath we have taken and 
the grave responsibilities we have assumed. 
We will, to the best of our abilities, be the 
mirror of America. d 

The image we refiect is yours to create. It 
can be one of apathy and despair, disillu- 
sion and defeat, or it can reflect the bright 
promise of America, that symbol which for 
generations has drawn free men in search 
of fulfillment to our shores. It can refiect 
the hope and the determination which will 
make reality of our dream. It can reflect 
the stuff which made America great and will 
lead us on to new pinnacles of progress. 

The image is yours to create. 

Think on it and I believe you will join me 
in this affirmation; together—you independ- 
ent businessmen, the backbone of our Na- 
tion and we, your elected Representatives. 
who mirror this image you create, let us 
pledge ourselves to give our best to this land 
which has given us so much. 

Together let us pledge to move America 
forward to the realization of your dreams 
and mine. 


WTVJ's Well-Deserved Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when television has been desig- 
nated a vast wasteland,” it is indeed & 
Pleasure to recognize a television sta- 
tion that is aware of its public responsi- 
bility and the standards of broadcasting 
in the public interest. Such an outstand- 
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ing television station as this is WTVJ, 
channel 4, in Miami, Fla. 

WTVJ recently has been named by 
the National Headliners Club as winner 
of the 28th annual award for “Consist- 
ently Outstanding TV Editorials.” 

Mr. Lee Ruwitch, WIVJ executive vice 
President and general manager, will ac- 
cept a plaque and a silver medallion on 
behalf of WTV at the National Head- 
liners Club annual award program at 
Atlantic City on May 5. 

WTVJ was selected for this honor on 
the basis of its daily editorials through- 
Out 1961, which were broadcast by Ralph 
Renick, WTVJ vice president in charge 
of news. The award made special men- 
tion of the station’s 7-day campaign dur- 

the summer of 1961 protesting the 
firing of Miami City Manager Melvin 
se, without notice and without stated 
Charges. Reese was subsequently re- 
ed as city manager. 

It is a signal honor for WTVJ that this 
editorial campaign was cited by the man 
Who gave us the term, television waste- 

Newton Minow, FCC Chairman, 
in a speech before the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters in March of this 
year. Congratulations must be extended 
to WTVJ and its parent, Wometco En- 
terprises, Inc., for their continued ac- 
livity in the field of public service 
Programing. 


Disclosure of Earnings and Proxy Voting 
Should Be Required of All Issuers of 
Registered Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1962 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


following article which appeared in 
the March 1962, issue of the Bank Stock 


rly. 

My bill, H.R. 1211, which would require 
Officers and directors of any issuer of 
Tegistered securities periodically to re- 
Port the extent to which, and the pur- 
Doses for which, their holdings of such 
Securities are pledged, hypothecated, or 

aned. I believe that this bill would 
effectively eliminate the problems dis- 
Cussed in the article and I respectfully 
Urge our colleagues to examine it from 

t point of view. 

The article follows: 

[From the Bank Stock Quarterly, March 1962] 
Don'r TELL THE STOCKHOLDERS 

Last year, with the 40-percent rise in 
quotations for shares of leading banks, many 
2 vestors, institutional and individual, be- 
ied shareholders of commercial banks for 

e first time. To some of them, it may 
e ve come as a surprise to learn that com- 

ercial banks are not required to report 

gs to stockholders; that most bank 
dlgarasemente solicit proxies for election of 
Ctors without identifying candidates for 
the proxies will be voted; and further, 


‘hat their bank shares are excluded from 
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the protective provisions of the Securities 
Act of 1933. 


COMPTROLLER MAY REQUIRE DISCLOSURE 


Of course, some banks distribute model 
annual reports as well as complete interim 
figures. But because there is no legal re- 
quirement for disclosure to stockholders, 
reports are generally not uniform, some are 
complete, others meager. 

This could all change soon. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency, James J. Saxon, has 
indicated that his office may propose legis- 
lation to require disclosure to stockholders 
of national banks. Furthermore, there is a 
strong likelihood that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission may soon look into the 
lack of disclosure requirements for companies 
with unlisted shares, and these include 
commercial banks, 

Concern about the lack of disclosure to 
shareholders of companies with unlisted 
shares was expressed recently by Joseph L. 
Weiner, a lawyer who served last year as an 
adviser to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. In a speech given in January 
before the Practicing Law Institute, Mr. 
Weiner asked: Is there any excuse for the 
solicitation of proxies without even disclos- 
ing the names of directors for whom they are 
to be voted * = +?” 

Noting the excellent record of the New 
York Stock Exchange in using its listing 
requirements to lift corporate standards with 
respect to stockholders, Mr. Weiner recom- 
mended similar “listing requirements” for 
unlisted shares. This could be accomplished, 
he said, through the National Association of 
Security Dealers whose members establish the 
market for unlisted securities. The asso- 
ciation would establish certain standards and 
its members would be forbidden to trade the 
shares of corporations which do not meet 
these requirements. Such requirements, he 
said, would also serve to indicate standards 
for underwriting since it would be a rare case 
where an offer to the public would be justi- 
fied if the securities would not thereafter be 
eligible for trading.” 

In reply to possible critics, Mr. Weiner had 
this to say: “The focal point of the require- 
ments of adequate protection of investors is 
the existence of public stockholders. A com- 
pany which wishes its affairs to be private 
should remain private; if it has gone public 
it must accept responsibilities to that public, 
not only at the time of sale but in the con- 
tinuing relationship between them.” 

Similarly, Alfred Berman, attorney, former 
member of the legal staff of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, in an article 
appearing in the July-August 1961 edition 
of the Financial Analysts Journal, called 
attention to the need for regulation of un- 
listed securities. Mr. Berman reviewed the 
bill introduced by Senator Futsricnt in 1955 
and again, after some changes, in 1957. The 
bill was intended to fulfill the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency which said in its 1955 study 
of the stock market: 

BLIND PROXIES 


“The committee is of the view that as a 
general policy, it is in the public interest 
that companies whose stocks are traded in 


The Securities Act of 1933 as amended, 
“Sec. 3(a). Except as hereinafter expressly 
provided, the provisions of this title shall 
not apply to any of the following classes of 
securities: (2) * * * any security issued or 
guaranteed by any national bank, or by any 
banking institution organized under the laws 
of any State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, the business of which is substan- 
tially confined to banking and is supervised 
by the State or Territorial banking commis- 
sion or similar official;". 
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over the counter be required to comply with 
the same statutory provisions and the same 
rules and regulations as companies whose 
stocks are listed on national securities ex- 
changes.” 

After hearings were held on the Fulbright 
bill by a Senate subcommittee, it was revised - 
and among the changes was the exclusion of 
banks and trust companies from its provi- 
sions. The Fulbright bill was never enacted, 
but there is a growing number who believe it 
should be reintroduced without the exemp- 
tion for banks. 

Any stockholder who holds shares of sev- 
eral banks knows that there are few, even 
among the largest, whose proxy material 
meets the SEC standards for listed corpora- 
tions. For example, most bank manage- 
ments, when soliciting proxies for the elec- 
tion of directors, send blind proxies to stock- 
holders—that is, proxy material which does 
not identify the management candidates 
proposed for election. 

An outstanding exception to this was the 
proxy material distributed last year by the 
Franklin National Bank of Long Island, 
which listed the names and affiliations of all 
management candidates, their holdings of 
Franklin National stock, either directly or 
through family ownership, and the salaries 
in the case of those officers who were stand- 
ing for election as directors. In addition, fees 
paid to directors for legal and other profes- 
sional services were reported, All this infor- 
mation appeared in the annual report as 
well. 

BANKERS RESIST DISCLOSURE 


It is no accident that, since the Securities 
Act of 1933, commercial banks have escaped 
every attempt to require disclosure to share- 
holders. Bankers have uniformly resisted 
such efforts. At the same time that the 
Fulbright bill was shelved, the Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957 was being debated 
in Congress. Two men, William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, and 
James L, Robertson, his fellow Governor, 
recommended that banks be required by 
statute to publish earnings and dividend 
reports In reply to this recommendation, 
the American Bankers Association told the 
lawmakers that earnings and dividend re- 
ports should be considered a confidential 
matter between the supervisory authorities 
and the individual bank and it should be 
made certain that the publication of such 
reports is not authorized, 

Unfortunately, it was this view that pre- 
valled and not hat of the two members of 
the Federal Reserve Board. However, the 
Financial Institutions Act did not pass. 

The argument most frequently used by 
bankers to beat down attempts to force dis- 
closure to stockholders is that banks are al- 


2 Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
U.S. Senate, Feb. 12, 1957, p. 876. 

Gov. James L. Robertson, Federal Re- 
serve Board: * I understand the Comp- 
troller does not want the power to publish 
earnings and dividends reports. I differ from 
that because I think it is almost impossible 
for one to analyze the condition of a bank 
today on the published statement without 
seeing what the earnings statement is. 

“In the corporate field, if you are listed, 
you have to file a statement with the SEC 
of your earnings and dividends and expenses, 
and I see no reason at all why banks should 
not be subjected to exactly the same thing. 
This requirement would not require the re- 
port to be published but would give us the 
power to require publication, and I think 
that is right and the Comptroller ought to 
have exactly the same power * * * you 
should have uniformity.” 
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ready heavily regulated by State and Federal 
agencies. This is true, but this regulation 
is for the protection of the depositor, not 
the stockholder. 

A number of banks issue informative an- 
nual and quarterly reports to stockholders. 
But these reports have, in most instances, 
evolved over a period of time with new in- 
formation being added whenever manage- 
ment decided it was time to tell the stock- 
holders. In the absence of uniform stand- 
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ards, banks differ in the way they report to 
shareholders, both in terminology and in 
accoun procedures. Sometimes the same 
bank will vary its method of reporting from 
year to year. The results have not helped 
the individual shareholder or the security 
analyst to determine how banks are doing, 
or to make valid comparisons. 

Let us assume that a hypothetical Stock- 
holders’ National State Bank has never re- 
ported earnings to shareholders but is now 


Stockholders’ National State Bank 


April 16 


planning to do so. The bank's comptroller 
has prepared an exhibit for directors and 
Management showing four ways in which 
earnings for the latest year can be re- 
ported. Each plan produces different net 
operating earnings, ranging from a low of 
$2.93 per share to a high of $3.49 per share, 
depending upon, for example, the treatment 
of discounts on Government securities and 
additions to bad debt reserves. 


A B o D 
a Thous- 8 iene. 5 
ross operating income: ands an an 
=e Interost on i 813. 000 813, 000 [$13,000 | $13, 000 6. wee dividends declared. 
600 600 3, 600 Per share 
400 Sa 7. Percent payout. 
8. Balance after dividends... ._- 
: 9, . saving resulting from addition to bad 
2. Operating expenses OP "eat a ie ay eetesde 
3. Net operating income, pre tax. 6, 6, 100 0. ee 
l in a TE EEA ß . TT Sa A oo 
+ 3,172] 3,172] 2,172 || 10. Deduct 
25 percent 300 4 iinan 100 Transfer to securities resorve -eMM 
Deduct tax saving resulting from additions Transfer to bad debt reserve 
to bad debt reserve. . —2⁰⁰ —2 aia 
C1111 r d 
11. Net addition to undivided profits 
B. Net igh wet Winne a eae $2,928 | $3,228 | $3,188 | $3, 488 
Per hare (1,000,000 shares outstanding)... $2.93) $3.23) $3.19 $3.49 


FOUR WAYS TO TELL THE STOCKHOLDER 


Plan A produces net operating earnings of 
$2.93 per share for the hypothetical Stock- 
holders’ National State Bank. Plan B shows 
higher per share earnings at $3.23 because 
it includes in gross income, not only the 
coupon yield, but also $400,000 of accrued 
discount on Treasury obligations purchased 
below redemption value. Taxes on this ac- 
crued discount are provided at the capital 
gains rate. 

Here is a simplified Illustration of how a 
bank accretes the discount: The bank has 
purchased at 90, $1 million par value of the 
2% percent Treasury bonds due December 
15, 1969. The bank will receive as income 
the coupon yield of $25,000 annually. When 
the bonds mature the bank will realize a 
profit of $100,000 which represents the dis- 
count or difference between the $900,000 it 
paid for the bonds and the 61 million it re- 
ceives at maturity. If the bank accretes 
this discount, it takes into operating income 
each year a proportionate part of discount, 
namely, one-eighth of $100,000 or $12,500. 

Many banks which follow this accounting 
procedure do not show accrued discounts as 
a separate item in the income account, but 
simply include it as interest on investments. 
After such investment Income has been car- 
ried through net operating earnings, that 
portion representing accrued discount is 
transferred to a valuation reserve. 

Under plan A, the bank elects not to 
accrete the discount, but instead to wait 
until the securities are redeemed or sold 
above cost and then show the realized profits 
after net operating earnings as a capital 
gain. After being taxed at the capital gains 
rate, such net profits are added to a securities 
reserve or directly to undivided profits. 

Plan C enables the bank to show earnings 
of $3.19 per share. Here the bank has re- 
duced its taxes applicable to income by de- 
ducting the tax saving which all banks ob- 
tain through additions to bad debt reserves 
under a Treasury formula. The taxes under 
plan Care not the taxes applicable“ to net 
operating income. 

Thus, under plan C, the bank has added 
$500,000 to bad debt reserves, 52 percent of 
which it has deducted from applicable taxes 
before arriving at net operating earnings. 


Under plan A, however, the bank deducts 
applicable taxes of $3,172,000 from its in- 
come, and treats the tax saving from the 
transfer to bad debt reserve as a capital 
transaction and not an earnings item. 

Under plan D, the bank combines both 
accretion of the discount and the bad debt 


Although not illustrated in the statistical 
exhibit, the treatment of the tax effects of 
security profits or losses can also produce dif- 
ferences in reported net operating earnings. 

Net security profits or losses are generally 
shown after net operating . How- 
ever, the tax consequences frequently affect 
net operating For example, 
percent of security losses are deducted from 
applicable taxes and the result is higher net 
operating earnings. On the other hand, 
taxes on security profits are added to appli- 
cable taxes to produce lower net operating 
earnings. 

These four accounting procedures are 
actually found among the many different 
methods used by banks to report earnings 
to shareholders. Assuming the exhibit rep- 
resented four banks instead of four plans, 
would Bank D be more profitable than Bank 
A? The answer is, No. The difference re- 
sults from the accounting method used. 

In the absence of uniform reporting re- 
quirements, how are investors to make in- 
telligent comparisons? Almost all 
publications and investor services publish 
only the reported per share earnings figures 
without attempting to interpret or explain 
them. Yet the figures play an important 
role in the public's evaluation of bank 
shares, 

For example, the $1.50 annual cash divi- 
dend rate of Stockholders’ National State 
Bank can appear as a payout ranging from 
51 percent to 43 percent, depending upon 
the accounting method selected by the bank. 
Assuming a quotation of $60 per share for 
the stock of this bank, the multiple could 
Tange from 20.5 to 17.2 times earnings, again 
depending upon how earnings are reported. 

Earnings 9 on a ee e basis can 
be varied even further. selling addi- 
tional shares can show higher per share re- 
sults by using average shares outstanding 


ings for prior years on the basis of the new 
number of shares outstanding after the sale. 
This gives the illusion of rapidly rising earn- 
ings per share when actually the effect 
masks the dilution which has been created 
by the sale of the new shares. 

There are many other differences in an- 
nual reports. Some show reserves while 
others conceal reserves. Some banks give 
market value of securities, others do not. 
Some banks show securities pledged against 
preferred deposits, others give no such in- 
formation. Some banks reconcile their re- 
serve for bad debts, most do not. 

In the absence of any regulatory require- 
ment for uniform reporting and disclosure 
to shareholders, banks frequently issue par- 
tial or distorted statistics which make it dif- 
ficult if not impossible for investors to make 
intelligent decisions. 

‘The need for disclosure becomes imperative 
when managements seek legislation, State 
and Federal, to authorize stock option plans 
for bank officials. Such plans are accepted 
in industry generally as an incentive for 
high-caliber managers. But disclosure to 
shareholders is required of general industry. 
Here, stock options offered to management, 
and exercised, become matters of public in- 
formation. The figures are out in the open. 

As matters now stand this would not be 
true in the case of banks. Lawmakers can 
hardly be expected to authorize stock options 
without at the same time requiring of man- 
agement disclosure and uniform accounting. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to revise and extend my re- 


1962 


marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
include a resolution which has been for- 
Warded to me by Mrs. Lewis C. Crawford, 
Secretary of the League of Women Voters 
of Kansas, and which was adopted at its 
41st annual convention held in April of 
this year, on the subject of the Recipro- 
Cal Trade Agreements Act. This resolu- 
tion reaffirms this organization’s ap- 
Proval of the views expressed by the 
National Board of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States on this act. 
I feel that the views expressed in this 
resolution should be brought to the at- 
tention of my colleagues here in the Con- 
Eress: 
LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS OF KANSAS, 
Salina, Kans., April 13, 1962. 
Hon. J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Breepinc: The League of 
Women Voters of Kansas met in its 41st an- 
nual convention April 11 and 12, 1962. 

On April 11, the delegation unanimously 
adopted a resolution reaffirming its support 
Of the position on foreign trade announced 
by the National Board of the League of Wo- 
men Voters of the United States. 

The text of that resolution follows: 

5 of Women Voters of the 
United States believes that a liberal policy 
Will best serve the political, economic, and 
individual interests of this country and its 
Citizens by (1) paving the way for political 

ny with other nations, (2) stimulating 
economic growth at home and abroad, (3) 
expanding the opportunities for consumer 
choice among a wide variety of products. 

‘League members support a flexible, effec- 
tive and efficient trade policy based on the 
Public interest rather than on special or 
Sectional interests. After a 2-year study, 
Members across the Nation, including the 15 
Kansas leagues, agree on a 6-point program 
to expand world trade: 

(1) Trade policy should be liberalized 
and trade barriers should be systematically 
Teduced according to a timetable for a desig- 
Rated number of years; (2) the President 

d have broad, long-range authority to 
negotiate trade agreements with other na- 
ns by use of new techniques such as 
across-the-board by broad cate- 
U or subcategories of products; (3) the 
nited States should continue to participate 
multilateral negotiations of trade agree- 
ments, and the benefits of these agreements 
Should be extended to our trading partners 
th ugh most-favored-nation treatment; (4) 
© principle of reciprocity in trade agree- 
ts should be maintained except when 
Political and economic considerations call for 
{racial trade concessions to developing coun- 
es; (5) trade adjustment assistance should 

— Made available to domestic industries and 

Orkers proved to be injured by import 
Competition; and (6) customs procedures 

Huld be simplified. 

‘Implicit in the league’s six-point pro- 
s am is opposition to measures which re- 

trict trade—peril point and escape clause 
ures, buy-American measures, quotas, 

d similar measures. 
to The trade issue is particularly important 
poten State of Kansas. Wheat, transports- 
cate equipment, food production, and fabri- 
aoe Metal production are only a few of 

areas where maintenance of a favorable 
Short market is essential, Three hundred 
Kansas firms export, bringing to Kansas 
cc than $300 million a year. Of this, 
er $204 million is from farm export prod- 
Sas 1 ting 1 acre of every 6 in Kan- 
arm production. Many of these indus- 
rely on imported raw materials to 
in their production. 
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“The proposed Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 is clearly in line with the League of 
Women Voters’ position, and is supported 
by the league.” < 

In compliance with convention direction, 
a copy of this resolution is being sent to 
each member of the Kansas congressional 
delegation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN CRAWFORD, 
Mrs. Lewis C. Crawford, 
Secretary. 


The Case of 21 Millionaires and 1 Boy— 
Summary of H.R. 10682 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present for the information of your own 
distinguished self and all the other col- 
leagues of this great legislative body, 
and all others who read, the text of 
communication I this day received from 
the Joseph Napolitan Associates, Inc., 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., relating to the very im- 
portant subject concerned in the bill 
before us, H.R. 10682, commonly known 
as a bill authorizing a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps (YCC); the entitlement of 
said bill being “The Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act of 1962.” 

Truly the subject of employment of 
our American youth both in and out of 
school hours, during school term and 
during school vacations, and then also, 
Mr. Speaker, the employment of our 
youth upon graduation from high school 
or college, is of utmost importance, 
These are all interrelated problems for 
our Nation to promptly solve if we are 
to conserve the potential which our 
American youth inherently have; 

THE Case OF 21 MILLIONAIRES AND 1 Bor 

“Twenty-one millionaires sat around a 
table in Kansas City not long ago and, with 
disbelief and frustration, faced the fact that 
they couldn’t find a job for a boy.” 

This is the authoritative statement of 
Judge Mary Conway Kohler, formerly of the 
San Francisco Juvenile Court, writing in the 
Saturday Evening Post of March 10, 1962. 

It is the shocking story of a national dis- 
grace—the waste of a million American kids 
a year. ; 

Judge Kohler’s example of the boy in 
Kansas City concerned one among the mil- 
lion of unemployed young people today. 
The 21 millionaire businessmen, despite con- 
tacts and resources far beyond the average, 
finally had to create the jobs for the un- 
employed youths they had volunteered to 
help, There just weren't any openings avail- 
able to them. 

TODAY'S PROBLEM 

Today there are 1 million out-of-school, 
out-of-work American boys and girls aged 
16 to 21 years. They are in the large cities 
and small towns, on the farm and in su- 
burban communities. They have dropped 
out of school, or have finished high school 
and can't finda job. The rate of unemploy- 
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ment among these young people is double 
the unemployment rate of adults, Their 
numbers will increase as 26 million more 
young people enter the job market during 
the 1960's. 

A LOST VOICE $ 


The voice of these individual boys and girls 
is lost in the cities, in overcrowded slum 
areas, and in rural communities where the 
number of farms is decreasing and jobs for 
farm boys are ending. 

The problems of unemployment are often 
focused on heads of families and the kids are 
left to shift for themselves. Yet unemploy- 
ment hits youth harder than any other group 
in our population. 

A NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Chairman of the President's Committee on 
Youth Employment, stated in the Commit- 
tee’s first report to the President, that the 
“gravity and magnitude“ of unemployed 
youth is “an emergency” which requires 
immediate action. 

A CALL FOR NATIONAL ACTION 


The U.S. Congress is considering a measure 
to help solve this growing problem of unem- 
ployed American youth. 

The Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
of 1962—H.R. 10682—would establish: (1) A 
Youth Conservation Corps, to enroll boys 
aged 16 through 21 years in healthful out- 
door employment conserving and developing 
national resources and recreational areas; 
(2) a public service employment program to 
provide useful work experience opportunities 
for unemployed boys and girls aged 16 
through 21 years through service in local 
public agencies and institutions. 

All jobs provided would have to meet three 
criteria: (1) Offer training that increases 
employability of youngsters; (2) contribute 
valuable public services otherwise not pro- 
vided; and (3) absolutely not displace regu- 
lar workers. 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 


President Kennedy recognized this nation- 
al problem when he gave high priority to the 
problem of unemployed youth. In his state 
of the Union message the President urged 
Congress to enact the Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act “to help train and place 
not only the 1 million young Americans who 
are both out of school and out of work, but 
the young Americans entering the labor mar- 
ket in this decade.” Republicans and Demo- 
crats have indicated support for such legis- 
lation. 

Major national organizations supporting 
Government-sponsored work and training 
programs for American youth include: Na- 
tional Association of County Officials; U.S. 
Conference of Mayors; AFL-CIO; the Nation- 
al Grange; National Committee on Employ- 
ment of Youth; Child Welfare League of 
America; National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States; National Board 
of the YWCA of the United States; National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers; National Urban League; National 
Association of Social Workers; National Con- 
sumers League; Division of Youth Services, 
American Jewish Committee; National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women; National Council of 
Jewish Women; National Farmers Union; 
National Congress of American Indians. 


THE CHOICE IS YOURS 


The unemployed young people today can 
drift into adulthood to become rejects and 
outsiders. Or they can become responsible 
citizens, able and willing to make their con- 
tribution toward a better America. N 

Every American citizen can help to solve 
the problem of America’s unemployed youth, 
Few would disagree with the statement of a 
member of the U.S. Employment Service who 
said recently: “I feel that the test of Amer- 
ica’s real strength and capacity to survive 
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will be how we handle this extraordinary, 
tragic situation.” 
ACTION NEEDED NOW 


Congress reacts to mail from home. Your 
letter in support of the Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act of 1962, H.R. 10682, telling 
your Congressman in your own words why 
you feel he should work for and vote for 
passage of HR. 10682, can make the difer- 
ence. (A Senate bill, S. 404, which is a com- 
parable measure except for a higher level of 
enrollees for the TCO, is ready for action by 
the full Senate). You can condemn these 
young people to a life of idleness and hope- 
lessness—or you can raise your voice through 
a letter to your Congressman on behalf of a 
precious national resource—American young 
people. 

SUMMARY OF H.R, 10682 
Tit le I 


A Youth Conservation Corps (YOC) is au- 
thorized to accept enrollment of young men 
aged 16 through 21 years, up to a strength 
of 12,000 for each of the 3 years beginning 
July 1, 1962. 

To provide healthful outdoor employment 
and advance the development of national re- 
sources and recreational areas, the YCC 
would assign enrollees to Federal and State 
agencies charged with these responsibilities, 
Work on State lands is to be financed on a 
50-50 matching basis. Work on Federal 
lands to be financed 100 percent by Federal 
funds. 

Enrollees would receive from $70 to $85 per 
month, depending upon length of enrollment 
and leadership responsibilities. Federal 
funds up to $50 million for each of the 3 
years are authorized. The program provides 
that any training or educational work shall 
be done by local education authorities under 
agreement with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Title II 


Youth public service employment is au- 
thorized to provide useful work experience 
opportunities for unemployed young men 
and women aged 16 through 21 years through 
pilot programs in local public service. The 
program would utllize both local government 
and local nonprofit facilities such as hospi- 
tals, schools, and welfare agencies. 

The Federal Government would provide 
testing, counseling, Job development and re- 
Terral services with local governments pro- 
viding necessary training and educational 
services. 

Federal funds up to $25 million the first 
year and $33 million for 2 succeeding years 
are authorized. The Federal Government 
would pay 60 percent of the wages of en- 
rollees or up to $20 per week, whichever is 
less, and 50 percent of certain equipment 
clothing, and transportation. 


The “Alliance for Progress —Opportu- 
nity and Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, prayer 
was offered in the House of Representa- 
tives today by the Reverend Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning, pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church-on-Carrollton Manor in historic 
Frederick County, Md. Dr. Thorning is 
also associate editor of World Affairs 
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and is internationally known as the 
padre of the Americas. 

I know of no better, more objective 
and more appropriate way to observe 
Pan American Day than to spread upon 
the pages of the Recorp Dr. Thorning’s 
recent article on the Alliance for Prog- 
ress which appeared first in World 
Affairs: 

THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS—OPPORTUNITY 
AND PROBLEMS 
(By Joseph F. Thorning, U.S. honorary fel- 
low of the Historical and Geographic Insti- 
tute of Brazil) 


For the first time in the history of the 

Western Hemisphere a long-range, systematic 
effort has been launched to bring the good 
life to 200 million little people in the other 
American Republics. The success or failure 
of the program, Alianza Para el Progreso, will 
depend upon the degree to which benefits— 
jobs, ownership of property, facilities and 
services—accrue, not to governments (often 
composed of cliques of self-seeking, greedy 
politicians), nor to groups already rich and 
swimming in plenty, but to the men, women, 
and children who now lack suitable hous- 
ing, nutritious food, drinkable water, stable 
employment, adequate schools, and yoca- 
tional g. 
Sound health, physical and mental, in the 
individual citizen can be a springboard for 
the cultivation of his talents and an indis- 
pensable condition for his increased produc- 
tivity. In an age which emphasizes the pos- 
sibilities of research, growth, and develop- 
ment, it must be obvious that more and 
more farmers, mechanics, miners, managers, 
proprietors, and clerks can create larger 
stocks of goods and services in the measure 
that they share in the Joys and rewards of 
increased production. Landowners who 
grow their own crops and breed their own 
cattle are among the most progressive forces 
in society. 

Unless I am mistaken, this is a keynote of 
the Alliance for Progress. Workers who share 
in the profits and have a voice in the man- 
agements of free enterprise, whether directly 
or through their labor unions, are disposed 
to regard themselves and their employers as 
partners in the creation of a more abundant 
life. Partnership and progress can be a 
winning team. 

Basic to the partnership principle is the 
emphasis in the Alliance for Progress upon 
self-help. Workers in Argentina, Chile, and 
Peru who now enjoy clean, solid homes, al- 
though helped by government finance agen- 
cies, pay low-cost rent and, within 20 years, 
become owners of real estate. In Guate- 
Mala, thanks in part to U.S. cooperation 
and technical assistance, potential home- 
owners must invest 420 hours of manual la- 
bor in fashioning $2,600 houses. Payments 
of $15 a month are sufficient, at the end of 
20 years, to bring free title to the property. 
This program, which can and should be ex- 
panded rapidiy, may be considered a pilot 
project for urban workers. More than 4,000 
Guatemalan farmers who received land titles 
since 1954 have been able to buy homes 
under similar terms. 

Numerous new highways give the agricul- 
tural laborers a chance to ship their produce 
to town and city markets. One of the new 
roads, designed and built with U.S. help 
and Guatemalan labor, connects the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts for the first time. Hun- 
dreds of wells are being opened up, also on 
a partnership basis, in all-important areas 
of the country. 

PROGRESS TOWARD HEALTH 


Potable water, it may be remarked, is a 
prime need in many American republics. 
Guatemala's success in this field, coupled 
with an effective malaria control system, can 
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furnish a good lead to other good neighbors. 
Peoples, free of intestinal parasites and able 
to provide proper foods for their children, 
can lead healthier, happier lives and triple 
or quadruple their work output in factories 
or on farms. The Guatemalans and others 
have shown that they are ready to help 
themselves, at least on the Hmited scale 
already related. With the fresh resources 
available through the Alliance for Progress it 
is believed that the advantages of home and 
farm ownership can be imparted to millions 
rather than to thousands. This is the initial 
opportunity presented by the program out- 
lined at Punta del Este, Uruguay. 

If the malaria control program now cur- 
tailing spread of disease in some areas could 
be extended, on a massive scale to other 
American Republics, it woud eradicate the 
malady throughout the Western Hemisphere 
by 1967. This is an expert estimate made 
by officials of the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization. The tion's systematic 
effort to stamp out the scouge began as re- 
cently as 1954. Today, in 1961, complete 
success has been achieved in Chile and 
Barbados. In Mexico and Venezuela there 
has been an 80 percent reduction in the 
number of cases. One feature of the Health 
Organization's program has been to pinpoint 
the areas where the malaria mosquito is 
especially abundant (Nicaragua, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay). The best method 
of eradication of the pest is to send teams 
into infested regions to spray swamps and 
other breeding area. Specialists of the Pan 
American Health Organization put a price 
tag of $200 million on such a campaign. 

Parallel to the water supply program of 
Guatemala is the plan of the Ministry of 
Economy in the tiniest Latin American Re- 
public, El Salyador, to utilize the principle 
of self-help and mutual help within the total 
inter-American system to provide drinkable 
water and efficient drainage in 34 towns. 
Recently, the Inter-American Bank, with 
headquarters in Washington, granted a 
$2,700,000 loan for the improvement and co- 
ordination of all waterworks and sewers in 
El Salvador. United States public health ex- 
perts will give advise on technical aspects 
of the funds’ expenditures by a National 
Administration for Waterworks and Sewerage. 
This emphasis upon coordination of national 
and international programs was an outstand- 
ing feature of the achievements of the 
Marshall plan in Europe. 

PROGRESS TOWARD EDUCATION 


One of the striking illustrations of the 
eagerness with which our good neighbors 
are to cooperate in the field of education 
may be seen in the Bolivarian University (u 
pontifical institution) in Medellin, Colombia. 
When this institution was born in Septem- 
ber 1936, the original 18 professors and 78 
students met in an abandoned hall. Sole 
furniture was a collection of tables and 
chairs borrowed from neighborhood cafes. 
The faculty taught without pay. The uni- 
versity's budget was zero. 

Today, the Bolivarian University enrolls 
4,000 students. There are 334 teachers; 20 
first-class buildings cover a modern suburb 
of Medellin. With an annual budget of 
$600,000 the institution has 15 faculties and 
several cultural institutes. One of the most 
popular courses is provided by the Workers 
Evening Circle. The same institute provides 
instruction in radio, carpentry, lockmaking. 
plumbing, and mechanics. In this way boys 
from poor families learn profitable trades. 
Certified public accountants are also trained 
at this center. Moreover, graduate students 
in law, engineering and architecture donate 
free service to needy citizens. This may be 
looked upon as something more than part- 
nership; it is brotherhood in action. 

Another educational project in Colombia 
is the net of radio stations established by 
Msgr. José Salcedo. Thanks to this ven- 
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ture, which began in the mountainous re- 
gion of the Republic, millions of Indian 
farmers have learned to read and write. 
Since this is a program that reaches the 
little people, it can be extended, as part of 
the Alliance for Progress to other countries. 
Literacy leads to skils; skills, in turn, pre- 
Pare human beings for jobs and new sources 
of income. 

With higher levels of education industrial 
employees and farm laborers can band to- 
gether into city and farm cooperatives. In 
1955, for example, the Reverend Daniel Mc- 
Clellan, working as a Maryknoll missionary 
in Peru, noticed that only 10 percent of the 
People had access to bank credit. He or- 
ganized a handful of Peruvian nationals in- 
to a credit union. Soon thousands of work- 
ers were cooperating in accumulating sav- 
ings and granting credits to members. Even 
the deeply withdrawn, reticent Andean In- 
dians placed confidence in this mutual bene- 
fit society. Now the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank is granting a $1 million loan 
from the Social Progress Trust Fund to in- 
Crease the resources of the Central Credit 
Union of Peru. The Social Progress Trust 
Fund is one of the U.S. Government's activi- 
ties in the Alliance for Progress. What be- 
Ban as a tiny cooperative venture in Puno, 

eru, can now play an important role in 

cing new homes, land improvements 
and sanitation facilities on a national scale. 
Self-help leads to mutual help. Then mu- 
help produces international coopera- 


Other agencies to provide credit facilities 
Will be available once the techniques which 
ve made mutual savings and loan associa- 
tions active in the United States have been 
Popularized throughout the other American 
Republics. The work of education in this 
field is already underway both on a volun- 
Independent basis as well as with the 
Oficial cooperation of interested govern- 
cer The skills and know-how required 
or such operations, although familiar 
ĉnough in North America, are almost un- 
heard of and unapplied in remote reaches of 
tin America. 
The most flourishing savings and loan as- 
qoviations, however, presuppose farm and 
&ctory workers who enjoy income. This is a 
reason why our good neighbors favor indus- 
tion. They want their own steel 
, textile centers, automotive assembly 
Plants, cement factories, paint, glass, and 
industries. Industrialization means 
Payrolls. Payrolls provide mass markets for 
le produced fruits, meat, wool, and 
— ather, Rail, autobus, and airlines acceler- 
te the flow of producers’ and consuhers’ 
In Argentina, for example, substan- 
Wal funds made available by the Alliance for 
are destined to build 1,000 miles of 
Paved highways every year for 10 years. A 
network of new roads will form a web of com- 
truncations and transport extending from 
he Chilean Andes to the Atlantic and from 
gonia to Tucuman, the “sugar bowl of 
Argentina,” in the subtropical north of the 
ublic, 
TOWARD PERMANENT PROGRESS 


k It is fair to report, at this point, that 
trong foundations for the Alliance for Prog- 
have been laid in Argentina. President 

uro Frondizi and his fellow citizens are 
to live within their income without 
Frandiose schemes for Government monopo- 
he which, in many cases, simply attract 
ordes of hungry officeholders and bureau- 
ine 2 Dr. Frondizi may be said to be apply- 
by the sound principles recently enunciated 
Zi Mr. Robert L. Garner upon his retirement 
President of the International Finance 
Corp. Every policy recommended by Mr. 
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Garner is essential to the success of the alli- 
ance and, to no small extent, is exemplified 
in the present Argentine administration. 
(1) Consistent law and order—‘govern- 
ment which can govern”; (2) reasonably 
honest and effective public administration; 
(3) a sensible plan of development; (4) an 
honest and effective tax system to raise 
internal revenue; (5) currency stability; 
(6) in spreading the benefits of growth 
among more and more people a willingness 
to recognize the need for governments to 
provide the “basic facilities and services” 
coupled with a determination to give the 
greatest scope to private initiative and in- 
vestment moneys in all fields which are not 
necessarily in the public sector.“ 
Particularly. luminative of this sixth 
principle is the experience of Argentina since 


. 1958. That year marked the start of massive 


participation of outside oll concerns in Pata- 
gonian oil field developments. Almost im- 
mediately, production accelerated, rapidly. 
Foreign companies, successfully engaged in 
exploration, drilling and producing, do not 
control the oil. They are required to sell it 
to the Argentine State Petroleum Produc- 
tion Authority. The cooperation has been 
effective enough to enable the Argentines, 
for the first time, to achieve self-sufficiency 
in petroleum. It is expected that the 1961 
balance sheet will show this gratifying re- 
sult. Improved transport facilities should 
bring sizable profits in 1962. 

In Brazil, regrettably, the prospects for de- 
velopment of the huge potentialities of the 
people and country are mixed. While the 
Sao Paulo-Parané-Rio Grande do Sul farm- 
industrial complex registers phenomenal 
growth, other areas of the Nation, especially 
the northeast, drought-stricken territory 
and disease-ridden, undernourished popula- 
tions in metropolitan slums of seacoast 
cities, constitute open sores on the body 
politic. Every problem of the Brazilians is 
complicated by rapid depreciation of the 
unit of currency, the cruzeiro. When Janio 
Quadros resigned, the rate of exchange was 
about 270 cruzeiros for a dollar; after the 
first few months of the President João Gou- 
lart regime, the rate has jumped to 360 to a 
dollar. Such galloping inflation can become 
a runaway inflation, Once the latter occurs, 
the whole $20 billion allocated for the Al- 
liance for Progress would evaporate like snow 
beneath a tropical sun. 

In this connection, the judgment of Mr. 
Robert L. Garner is worthy of deep con- 
sideration: 

“There are many prominent supporters of 

inflation who claim that it is a necessary 
adjunct of growth. But I have taken a close 
look at inflation in quite a few countries. 
I have seen it upset governments, take the 
bread out of the mouths of workers, the old, 
the helpless, undermine the operations of 
business. So I continue to class it as a 
dangerous fever, which gives the patient a 
temporary spurt but quickly saps his 
strength.” 
In short, increased productivity, a wider 
sharing of benefits and stable currencies are 
essential to the Alliance for Progress. Citi- 
zens who live on pensions or on the income 
from insurance policies, bonds, and securi- 
ties must be treated fairly. Workers can be 
encouraged to put money in the banks. 
Thrift and economy merit their rewards. 
These are the cornerstones of social advance- 
ment: better housing, health standards, 
good foods, and improved education. The 
opportunities in almost every field welcome 
developing nations. Effort and sacrifice can 
open the doors to plenty, security, justice, 
friendship, brotherhood, and a durable 
peace, 
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Red Aggression in Southeast Asia and the 
Western Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, The United States and the free 
world today are confronted with the 
increasingly serious threat of Red ag- 
gression throughout southeast Asia and 
the western Pacific. It is, with good 
reason, becoming increasingly recognized 
by the press and the American people 
as a whole that the United States is get- 
ting more deeply involved every day in 
South Vietnam. 

If we attempt to stem the tide of the 
Red thrust into the vital southeast Asia 
Peninsula, we must recognize that Laos 
and South Vietnam are not, in them- 
selves, the final target. They are step- 
ping-stones for continued Red aggres- 
sion. 

It is extremely important, I believe, 
that we do not become so concerned that 
Laos and Vietnam, as vitally important 
as they are, that we fail to see Commu- 
nist in its full significance and perspec- 
tive. In the broad strategic viewpoint, 
the thrust into southeast Asia is, for the 
time-being, the main effort of the broad 
Communist plan for the subjugation and 
oppression of all of Asia. It is also im- 
perative that every nation now outside 
the Red orbit in Asia, be kept out of the 
clutches of Sino-Soviet aggression. 
Under no circumstances should we do 
anything that could even conceivably 
result in the weakening of our military 
position and, hence, contribute as a re- 
sult to the strengthening of the forces of 
aggression. 

It is in view of these thoughts that I 
bring to the attention of the House at 
this time the very important article 
which appeared in the Baltimore News- 
Post and other papers of the Hearst pub- 
lications within the last few days. This 
article by the well-known and highly re- 
garded syndicated columnist, Mr. Peter 
Andrews, is entitled, “U.S. May Lose 
Okinawa, Key Defense Bastion.” 

In this article Mr. Andrews alerts the 
American people to the long-range sig- 
nificance of the recent Executive order of 
President Kennedy restricting the here- 
tofore virtually plenary authority of the 
High Commissioner of Okinawa, and at 
the same time opening the door to 
Japanese participation in the internal 
affairs of Okinawa. 

I think it is also highly significant that 
Mr. Andrews in this extremely thought- 
full article, quotes extensively from the 
recent statement on this same subject, 
issued by Mr. Robert E. Hansen, of Min- 
nesota, national commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. Mr. Hansen who heads 
the 1,300,000 overseas combat veterans 
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comprising the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, was, to my knowledge, the first 
national figure to point up the long- 
range dangers inherent in the executive 
action diluting the authority of the High 
Commissioner of Okinawa and creating 
the basis for Japanese participation in 
the internal affairs of that island. As 
Commander Hansen and Mr. Andrews so 
astutely point out, the United States 
outer defense line in the western Pacific 
today runs from South Korea to Oki- 
nawa, Formosa, and the Philippines. As 
such, Okinawa occupies one of the most 
strategic positions in the free world to- 
day. Almost in the center of this vital 
outer defense line, it outflanks the Japa- 
ness Islands on the north and Formosa 
and the Philippine Archipelago on the 
south. Anything that could lead to re- 
duced military effectiveness of Okinawa, 
would not only endanger our entire po- 
sition in Asia, but would also be a most 
favorable strategic development from 
the standpoint of the architects of Red 
aggression. Mr. Andrews puts it well 
when he says: “Many Western leaders 
are afraid our Western defense line will 
be softened in direct ratio to how much 
our military control of Okinawa is im- 
paired.” 

I think also that our White House and 
Pentagon officials would be well advised 
to take full notice of Commander Han- 
sen’s observation that Okinawa was 
seized because it was crucially important 
in World War II and “if it had such stra- 
tegic value in the last years of World 
War II, before the mainland of China 
was lost to communism, then Okinawa is 
of even greater importance today.” 

Regardless of how much theorists may 
argue that the action contemplated in the 
Executive order is justified by the de- 
sire to bring democracy to the Okinawan 
natives and by the alleged righteousness 
of returning Okinawa ultimately to 
Japan, the hard, cold fact is that Oki- 
nawa is vital to the defense of the United 
States and the free world. Our only 
purpose in being there is a military pur- 
pose. Consequently, the dilution of the 
authority of the U.S. High Commission- 
er, a military official, and opening the 
door to Japanese participation in the 
affairs of Okinawa will result in 
weakening our military position on that 
vital island. 

For these reasons, I include in my re- 
marks two items. The first is the ar- 
ticle from Peter Andrews’ syndicated 
column, Washington Parade, entitled, 
“United States May Lose Okinawa, Key 
Defense Bastion,” which appeared in the 
Baltimore News-Post of March 26, 1962, 
and in other Hearst publications 
throughout the country. The second 
item is the complete text of the very 
thoughtful and informative statement 
released on March 23, 1962, by Mr. 
Robert E. Hansen, South St. Paul, Minn., 
national commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. Excerpts from Commander Han- 
sen’s statement were quoted in various 
newspapers, but in view of the important 
thoughts contained in it, I am including 
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the full text at this time. This is an- 
other example of VFW alertness in mat- 
ters pertaining to national security and 
it demonstrates once against the vital 
contributions which this great organi- 
zation of oversea veterans makes to the 
protection of our Nation. 
The articles follow: 
[From the Baltimore News-Post, Mar. 26, 
1962] 


UNITED STATES May Lose OKINAWA, KEY 
DEFENSE BASTION 


(By Peter Andrews) 


WASHINGTON, March 26,—A leading military 
figure has charged the United States is in 
danger of losing the keystone of its Far 
Eastern defense line. 

Robert Hansen, national commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, has just re- 
turned from the Far East where he was able 
to read some of the fine print in the new 
deal the administration has worked out for 
our vast and vital military complex at Oki- 
nawa, 

President Kennedy recently signed an Ex- 
ecutive order that sets the wheel in motion 
for the eventual return of Okinawa and the 
rest of the Ryukyu Islands to Japan. 

Saying he recognized “the Ryukyus to be 
part of the Japanese homeland” the Presi- 
dent said he “looked forward to the day when 
the security interests of the free world will 
permit their restoration to full Japanese 
sovereignty.“ 

Disregarding the fact that the Japanese 
claim to Okinawa in many ways is not a lot 
better than China's, there is a great deal of 
legitimate concern that we may be prema- 
turely releasing control over one of the major 
bulwarks of our defense lines in the Far 
East. 

The United States took Okinawa during 
some of the bloodiest fighting of World War 
II. 

“It was seized because it was a crucially 
important position," Hansen says. “If it had 
such strategic value in the last years of 
World War II, before the mainland of China 
was lost to communism, then Okinawa is of 
even greater importance today.” 

Strategically, it is a key feature in our 
outer defense line which runs from South 
Korea, through Okinawa, Formosa, and the 
Philippines, 

Many military leaders are afraid our West- 
ern defense line will be softened in direct 
ratio to how much our military control over 
Okinawa is impaired. 

“Once the Japanese Government, which 
has demonstrated its sensitivity to street 
mobs, gets a hoof in the door as far as the 
abandonment of Okinawa is concerned, then 
our military authorities will be under con- 
tinuing pressure,” Hansen said. 

The concern here is that once Japanese 
get back in the administrative saddle, we can 
look forward to Okinawa versions of the 
rioting and ban-the-bomb demonstrations in 
Tokyo. 

There will almost certainly be strong pres- 
sure to keep nuclear weapons out of Oki- 
nawa and for a restriction on the present 
surveillance flights along the Chinese coastal 
waters. 

By injecting increased civilian authority 
from locals we are vastly complicating our 
military operations there. 

It is all very well and good to say that 
American military commanders still retain 
control over military matters and are only 
giving over control of civil matters. The 
simple facts of the case are that almost 
everything on Okinawa is directly involved 
with our military operations there. 

If the United States is really contemplat- 
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ing the return of Okinawa to the Japanese, 
then, as Hansen points out, “realism and 
prudence require us to get on with the for- 
tification of Guam and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands.“ 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT E. HANSEN, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, VFW 


Robert E. Hansen, South St. Paul, Minn, 
national commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
today questioned the recent Executive order 
issued by President Kennedy restricting the 
authority of the U.S. High Commissioner on 
Okinawa and opening the door for Japanese 
participation in the domestic affairs of that 
island, claiming it will, “Complicate the 
utilization of Okinawa for purely military 
purposes.“ 

Commander Hansen, who has just re- 
turned from an extensive trip through the 
Far East, including Okinawa, emphasized 
that any concession to either the native 
Okinawans or the Japanese Government par- 
ticularly at this time, could seriously impair 
U.S. freedom of action with respect to 
Okinawa. 

“I am firmly convinced,” Commander. 
Hansen continued, “that such concessions as 
are apparently envisaged in the recent Ex- 
ecutive order will be interpreted on 
Okinawa, in Japan and throughout the Far 
East as a preliminary step to eventual U.S. 
abandonment of that key U.S. defense in- 
stallation. Such an expectation on the part 
of the Okinawans will force them into closer 
association with the Japanese Government 
and will, at the same time, intensify the pres- 
sure of the leftwing Communist-front ele- 
ments in Japan, which have been so vocal in 
demanding the return of Okinawa. 

“We cannot,” Commander Hansen pointed 
out, “buy good will or even time with such 
concessions. S 

“We must not overlook the very vital fact,” 
Commander Hansen stated, That our Nation 
paid a heavy price in blood for Okinawa. It 
was seized because it was a crucially im- 
portant military position. If it had such 
important strategic value in the last year 
of World War II, before mainland China was 
lost to communism, then Okinawa is of even 
greater importance today. Strategically, 
Okinawa is a key feature in the outer de- 
fense line of the United States which runs 
from South Korea, through Okinawa, For- 
mosa, and the Philippines. To the extent 
that U.S. military control is impaired on 
Okinawa, the western Pacific defense line of 
the United States is softened. 

“Once the Japanese Government, which 
has demonstrated its sensitivity to street 
mobs, gets a foot in the door as far as the 
administration of Okinawa is concerned, 
then our military authorities on the island 
and the U.S. Government itself will be un- 
der continuing pressure to prohibit, for in- 
stance, the use of Okinawa as a base for 
nuclear weapons and for surveillance flights 
along the waters off the China coast.” 

Concluding, Commander Hansen stated: 
“Our Nation and the free world are engaged 
in a death struggle with communism in the 
western Pacific and southeast Asia. Oki- 
nawa has been built up as a military bastion 
in that area. In this time of crises 
military requirements rather than altruism 
must control our policy. Any impairment 
of military control of Okinawa, either by 
concession to the civilian populace, or by 
increase of Japanese influence, will ulti- 
mately mean, that we have opened a ‘Pan- 
dora’s box’ in the Far East. If the United 
States contemplates the return of Okinawa 
to Japan, then realism and prudence re- 
quire us to get on with the fortification of 
Guam and the Hawaiian Islands.” 
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The Need for Better Backing for the 
Cooperative Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN l 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Gov. Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, in 
his usual direct and forthright style, 
spoke before the annual meeting of the 
Grant County Electric Cooperative in 
Lancaster, Wis. His March 21, 1962, 
Speech deserves the attention of the 
Members of the House and the Senate. I 
commend it as a powerful argument in 
support of the great tradition of the 
REA and the cooperative movement gen- 


erally. 
The speech follows: 
Remarks BY Gov. GAYLORD NELSON AT THE 


I am very pleased to be at your annual 
Meeting. The accomplishments of coopera- 
tives in America, particularly electric co- 
Operatives, are well known to all of us here. 
Recently, I have been impressed with the 
Way the American cooperative idea is catch- 
ing on in other parts of the world. Let 
me give you an example of this: 

The people of the little fishing town of 
Molfetta, in Italy, are patient, hard-working, 
and spending long hours at sea, sometimes 
Making a good catch, sometimes not. 

Always there's the struggle to make a 
living. Many of the men belonged to the 
Cooperative Society of Fishing Boat Owners, 
Which was a good thing. But it didn’t help 
them with their biggest problem, which was 
the cost of supplies. For example, 
there's the ice to keep the fish fresh until 
they reach port. A 22-pound block of ice 
Cost 56 cents. A single boat used 5% tons 
& month. 

The fishermen figured out that after ‘a 
boat and its owner paid expenses, there was 
Just $1.60 a day left over. Not enough. 
Not nearly enough. So the fishermen 
searched for a solution. Maybe they could 

down the price of ice, but how? Be- 
Cause most of them belonged to the fishing 
boat cooperative and benefited from that, 
they thought about owning their own co- 
Operative ice plant. Then they would not 
have to buy from the private ice-makers 
any more, at 56 cents for 22 pounds. 


So they went to the bankers for a loan, 
but the bankers said no. So they went to 
the Financial Institute of American and 
Italian Cooperatives, which is affiliated with 
Cur U.S. co-ops. It lent them the money, 
$32,000 at 6 percent, for 13 years. 

The fishermen bullt their ice plant, just 
us hundreds of local farmers’ co-ops have 

n built in this country with loans from 
© Banks for Cooperatives. When the 
Plant opened, the price of ice fell to 35 cents, 
and it wasn't long before the average daily 
income of the fishermen was more than 
doubled, They saved enough to pay off 
Tair co-op loan in 18 months, instead of 
1 years. That's how the fishermen of Mol- 
€tta helped themselves the co-op way. It 
a — be done almost anywhere in the world 
here people have the will and a way. South 
erica, Africa, India, Indonesia. 

We're old masters at co-op know-how in 

country, so we're helping. The Federal 
Agency for International Development is 
Pree 3 up a training center at the Univer- 
ty of Wisconsin right now, to bring people 
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over from these countries and train them in 
co-op methods and principles. 

. But while you and I are aware of the ac- 

ts of the cooperative movement 
here and the possibilities abroad, let us not 
overlook for one minute the fact that the 
cooperative movement is under serious at- 
tack in our own country. 

For example, the Reader’s Digest, with a 
circulation in the millions, recently carried 
an article by former Congressman O. K. 
Armstrong, which was a vicious misrepre- 
sentation of the tax responsibilities of co- 
operatives. Mr. Armstrong, of course, fol- 
lowed the old, discredited line of the tax 
equality” gang, which refuses to accept the 
simple fact that co-ops do business for their 
members at cost, and therefore have no 
profits to tax on this business. 

There is another example of the move- 
ment to weaken cooperatives that particu- 
larly saddens me. I refer to the recent 
announcement by the Interior Department 
that private companies will be given the 
right to construct transmission lines deliver- 
ing power from the federally built Colorado 
River storage project. 

This is a giveaway, pure and simple. By 
allowing 5 private utilities to control the 
electricity from the Colorado River project 
to the 155 consumer-owned electric systems 
that will buy it, the Department of the In- 
terlor will give those private utilities a 
strong hold over the cooperatives they would 
like so much to destroy. 

It is tragic that this should occur under 
a Democratic administration, especially when 
we recall how the Roosevelt administration 
fostered the electric co-op movement. Even 
the Eisenhower administration, which made 
no bones about Its prejudices in favor of the 
private power companies, recommended that 
the Colorado River project transmission lines 
be federally built and operated. The Ken- 
nedy administration had reaffirmed this 
policy, and Congress had appropriated the 
funds necessary to build the transmission 
system. Now, for reasons that escape me 
entirely, the Interior Department has re- 
versed this policy and announced that five 
large private utilities will be allowed to set 
up what amounts to tollgates between the 
Federal Government that produces the power 
and the consumer-owned electric utilities 
that will use it. 

I want to say unequivocally that I am op- 
posed to this policy. I would be opposed 
to it if a Republican administration had 
adopted it. I am opposed to it under a 
Democratic administration, and I am par- 
ticularly appalled that a Democratic Sec- 
retary of the Interior should implement such 
a policy. 

Back in the 1920's, one farsighted utility 
executive in Wisconsin commenced construc- 
tion of electric lines to a rural area in the 
central part of the State. Of course, he was 
castigated by his fellow utility executives. 
The plan would never work, they told him. 
Farmers would never use enough electricity 
to justify the investment. 

Of course, they were wrong and he was 
Today, that area is one of the few 


vate powtr. Most of rural Wisconsin got 
electricity only because the Federal Govern- 
ment stepped in with REA, and REA helped 
rural citizens to organize electric co-ops in 
areas where private utilities refused to pro- 
vide services. 


Rather than look to the future with well- 
developed plans, the private utilities have 
spent much of their time attempting to 
destroy the cooperatives and other self-help 
agencies that have shown them the way. 
They covet the assets of the cooperatives that 
have done the things they said couldn’t be 
done. They want the Federal Government, 
as the Colorado River project situation 
demonstrates, to place them in a position 
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where they can utilize Government power 
projects to destroy the cooperatives that are 
doing the job at which they had first chance, 
but refused to accept. 

This is not, as you well know, a struggle 
that will be determined by one battle. I 
think we would agree that if cooperatives 
ever fail to do the job for which they are 
chartered, and if private enterprise ever 
demonstrates the ability and willingness to 
do the job better than cooperatives, it will 
be time for us to reevaluate our position. 

But on the basis of present facts, this is 
not now the situation, The cooperatives are 
fulfilling their functions; private utilities 
too often demonstrate only a negative op- 
position to positive solutions. 

It is very fortunate that the merits of this 
argument are so heavily weighted on the 
side of the cooperative movement, If they 
were not, in view of the overwhelming op- 
position of the mass communication media, 
I fear that the days of the co-op movement 
would be severely limited. 

This only more deeply impresses me with 
our responsibility—yours and mine—to tell 
the cooperative story wherever and when- 
ever we have the opportunity. 


Red Mail—Ukrainian View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a brief article from the World mag- 
azine. This demonstrates one purpose 
of Communist redefection material, 
which Customs Bureau officials have 
estimated amounts to 1,500,000 pieces a 
year at the New York port alone. There 
are approximately 149 other ports of en- 
try where this propaganda could enter 
the United States. 

The article follows: 

Rep Marr—UEKRAINIAN VIEW 


In its edition of March 14 World offered a 
“Point at Issue” debate on Federal restric- 
tion of Communist mail. Opponents of 
such regulation, detailed in amendments to 
the House-passed 1962 postal rate bill, argue 
that it would abridge American rights of 
speech and purview. For citizens of eastern 
European origin, the question is also one of 
freedom—from the prying and checking of 
the Soviets who now rule their homelands. 
The letter excerpted at right below was 
mailed to some 81,000 oversea Ukrainians by 
the Berlin-based Soviet agency, Committee 
for the Return to the Fatherland and the 
Growth of Cultural Ties With Native Sons“: 

“What worries most Ukrainian-Americans 
+ + * is the fact that Soviet propaganda 
missiles have found their target. After so 
many years Ukrainians feel a little uncom- 
fortable in the knowledge that In a country 
as huge and vast as the United States the 
Reds are able to trace thelr whereabouts and 
to address their propaganda material directly 
to their homes.“ 

“We are aware of the fact that you live 
in a country where there exists the pos- 
sibility of mail interference, but hasn't any 
of our dence reached you? 

“We sent you this letter without a return 
address on the envelope but don't let that 
upset you. Send your letters to the address 
on this letterhead —April 22, 1960, “Commit- 
tee for the Return to the Fatherland” 
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The Lunkenheimer Co.: A Hundred Years 
of Service and Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly great industries of this coun- 
try is the Lunkenheimer Co. This year 
it is celebrating its 100th anniversary. 
Its 100 years of service and accomplish- 
ment has been reviewed by its outstand- 
ing and able vice president and secre- 
tary, Edmund P. Lunken, 

The review follows: 

CENTENNIAL History OF THE LUNKENHEIMER 
Co., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 1862-1962 
(By Edmund P. Lunken, vice president and 
secretary) 

The history of nations, states, or move- 
ments is mainly created by the lives of men 
who direct the destiny of many. And sọ, 
with the history of the Lunkenheimer Co., 
a brief biography of Frederick Lunkenheimer 
is unavoidable because he was the founder 
and operating head from 1862 until his death 
in 1889. 

Born in Nider-Engelheim, Germany, Octo- 
ber 24, 1825, Frederick Lunkenheimer at- 
tended school there until he was 15 years 
old. At that time he went to Mainz to be- 
come a mechanic and learn a trade. After 
completing this in 1845, he emigrated to the 
United States, landed in New York, and 
found employment in a brass foundry. He 
worked there diligently until 1850 and de- 
cided to move west to St. Louis, where for 
2 years he found employment again in a 
brass foundry. But his pioneering spirit 
moved him to New Orleans where he once 
again found employment in a brass foundry. 
In 1854, however, he contracted yellow fever 
during the yellow fever epidemic that year. 
After recovering, and on medical advice, he 
decided to move out of the South and return 
to the East, and so took river passage to 
Pittsburgh. 

However, so the story goes, he was robbed 
en route and disembarked in Evansville, Ind., 
in 1854. Here he worked for several years 
with the Hellman Machine Co., manufac- 
turer, among other things, of bronze bear- 
ings. Frederick Lunkenheimer made a repu- 
tation for himself by developing a very 
superior bronze for use in bearings. 

Thus, with a predilection and experience 
in foundry work, Frederick Lunkenheimer 
moved to Cincinnati and obtained a job in 
the Greenwood Brass Foundry which was 
located on Walnut Street and the canal. 
He started in the position of master worker, 
but was advanced to superintendent and re- 
mained there for 8 years. Being of an 
ambitious nature, however, he decided to 
start in business for himself. His several 
years of frugality provided the necessary 
capital to get started, and so he established 
himself on Seventh Street between Main and 
Sycamore. Thus, in 1862, Frederick Lunk- 
enhelmer created the beginning of a foundry 
and manufacturing enterprise which was to 
grow into the Lunkenheimer Co. 

Often doing the manufacturing at night 
and walking the streets during the day with 
a basketful of his products for sale, Fred- 
erick Lunkenheimer supplied the ready 
market of the riverboat trade and brewing 
industry with such quality products as beer 
cocks, steam valves, and whistles. The busi- 
ness prospered to the extent that it was 
reestablished in 1883 as the Cincinnati 
Brass Works, Frederick Lunkenheimer, pro- 
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prietor. Continued growth deemed it ad- 
visable to incorporate in 1889 as the Lunken- 
heimer Brass Manufacturing Co., with a 
capital stock of $250,000. The original in- 
corporators were Frederick Lunkenheimer, 
his son, Edmund H. Lunken, John B. 
Morris, Christopher Ahrens (later to found 
the Ahrens Fox Fire Engine Co.), and 
George A. Gray (later to found the G. A. 
Gray Co., a machine-tool manufacturer). 
In 1892 the capital stock was increased 
from $250,000 to $500,000, and in 1893 the 
articles of incorporation were changed from 
the Lunkenheimer Brass Manufacturing Co. 
to the Lunkenheimer Co. From a small 
line of steam valves, beer cocks, and whistles, 
the product line had grown to include 
a rather complete line of brass globe and 
angle valves up to 350 pounds pressure, 
radiator valves, brass gate valves, iron gate, 
globe, and check valves, and engineering 
specialties such as cylinder cocks, gage 
cocks, water gages, lubricators, grease cups, 
oil cups, injectors, and ejectors. Thus, even 
the several moves from the original premises 
to Lodge Alley in 1867, and to Eighth Street 
in 1880, had not provided adequate space for 
the rapidly growing business, and thought 
was given to moving to Fairmount for larger 
quarters because, by 1893, the net sales 
figure had grown to $225,279 per year. After 
thorough planning, the Fairmount factory 
was completed and the move from Eighth 
Street was accomplished in 1902. The office 
was moved in the following year. 

In its continual effort to broaden its 
markets and keep abreast of growing trends, 
the Lunkenheimer Co. built two experi- 
mental automobiles under the name of the 
Lunkenheimer Motor Vehicle Co., which was 
licensed under the patents of a Mr. Sum- 
mers. This project was dropped because it 
was felt that it was too foreign to the regular 
line of product. This same year, 1902, flange 
end valves, up to 6 inches, were added to the 
product line, and also a new line of iron 
body gate valves, called the Victor Gate 
Valve, which became world famous. 

In 1907, the capital stock was increased 
from $500,000 to $2 million, including a 6- 
percent preferred stock of $1 million. The 
annual sales figure by now was running 
approximately $144 million. 

Although the manufacture of an auto- 
mobile had been dropped, many products 
were furnished the rapidly growing auto- 
mobile industry prior to World War I. Prim- 
ing cups, grease cups, and various types of 
lubricators were standard equipment on 
many famous cars, such as Packard, Cadil- 
lac, Winton, and Hudson, 

World War I boosted sales to over $5 mil- 
lion a year, but this was made up of the 
regular line of product furnished to general 
industry booming under the demands of a 
war economy. Some products, such as en- 
gine primers, and gasoline and oil tubing 
fittings, were furnished the infant aviation 
industry. 

By 1920, sales volume was continuing at 
over $5 million a year, profits were good, 
and therefore it was decided to increase the 
capital stock structure to $6 million, with 
$1 million in preferred stock, and $5 mil- 
lion in common Stock. This same year Ed- 
mund H. Lunken, who had been the operat- 
ing head of the business since his father's 
death in 1889, invented a window and 
formed a company called the Lunken Win- 
dow Co., for the manufacture and sales of 
his window. The Lunkenheimer Co. pur- 
chased part of the stock of the Lunken 
Window Co., but in 1922 adverse financial 
conditions necessitated the Lunkenheimer 
Co. purchasing the balance of the stock in 
the window company. The window company 
was sold the following year, as a survey and 
analysis of the window market revealed its 
poor relationship to the valve business. 

With increased demand for iron and steel 
valves, more facilities were needed, and so in 
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1920 85 acres of land were purchased in 
Carthage, just outside of Cincinnati. The 
buildings to be constructed on this prop- 
erty were of a modern one-floor plant, one 
being foundry and the other machining area. 
Two years later, in 1922, another reorgani- 
zation took place, and no par common stock, 
in the amount of 50,000 shares, and a pre- 
ferred stock at $100 a share, was issued. In 
the middle of the following year, 1923, the 
first heat of iron and steel was poured from 
the new manufacturing facilities at 
Carthage. The year 1923 also marked the 
change of the presidency to the third gen- 
eration, when Edmund H. Lunken relin- 
quished authority to his son, Eshelby F. 
Lunken, who remained president from Janu- 
ary 29, 1923, until his death in January of 
1945. 

In 1926 the capital structure was again 
changed when the stockholders voted to in- 
crease the common stock to 200,000 shares. 
and set the preferred stock at 10,000 shares 
with 619-percent interest, Sales reached 
$514 million for the year. 

It was a tribute to the quality of Lunken- 
heimer products that Lindbergh chose Lun- 
kenheimer fittings and fuel cocks exclusively 
In equipping his plane for the historic flight 
to Paris in 1927, 

The crash of 1929 and the ensuing depres- 
sion years brought sales down to a low of 
$144 million in 1932, However, due to its 
strong financial condition, the Lunken- 
heimer Co. never missed a dividend, small 
though it was that year. 

Following the depression, new products 
were added to the line, and in 1934 the com- 
position disc valve, called the N.M.D., was 
added so that, by 1936, sales had recovered 
to a little over $4 million per year, and in 
1937 the very much in demand line of 125- 
pound gate valves was added. These prod- 
added so that, by 1936, sales had recovered 
ery, edged sales upwards to $614 million in 
1940, just prior to World War II, and em- 
ployment was 1,761 persons. 

World War II produced a high point of 
sales In 1943 of $12,650,000. Unlike many 
companies, this was composed of regular 
products furnished general industry, with 
only a few special products, such as fuel 
strainers and fittings for the aircraft indus- 
try. The Lunkenheimer Co. had no prime 
Government contracts, as valves were one 
of the highest priorities in the industrial 
war economy. Employment that year 
reached an alltime high of 2,019 people. 
In 1945 Mr. Frank P. Rhame moved up to 
the presidency when Eshelby F. Lunken died. 

Looking to the future and the possible 
necessity of additional financing, in 1946 
the 6% percent preferred stock was redeemed 
as it was felt that money could be borrowed 
at lower interest rates. This proved a wise 
decision because in 1948, in order to com- 
pletely modernize the bronze foundry in the 
Fairmount plant, $3 million was borrowed 
from two banks and the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., at much lower interest rates. The 
foundry was completed in approximately 1 
year, and was one of the most modern and 
mechanized in the valve industry, and in- 
sured the continuation of Lunkenhelmer 
quality castings at minimum cost. 

In 1950, Mr. Paul M. Arnall joined the 
Lunkenheimer Co. as first vice president and 
general manager, and became president in 
1951 when Mr. Rhame retired. Sales in 1951 
hit an alltime high of $19,100,000. 

After a very comprehensive survey and 
thorough study, the Carthage foundry, where 
iron and steel castings were made, was 
closed in 1953, and in 1954 additional new 
manufacturing facilities were constructed at 
Fairmount for the consolidation of the iron 
and steel operation with the bronze opera- 
tion In one location. The plant was finished 
and the move completed in 1955, and in the 
same year, the entire Carthage property and 
plants were sold for $114, million, which 
represented a considerable capital gain, 
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In 1956, it was again decided to change 
the capital structure, and the common stock 
was split 2 for 1, making 400,000 shares 
issued and outstanding, with an additional 
200,000 shares authorized but held in the 
treasury for future expansion. Of the 200,- 
000 shares held in the treasury, the share- 
holders released their preemptive rights on 
30,000 shares to be used for a stock option 
Plan for key personnel. The year 1956 also 
produced not only one of the highest sales 
volume years of approximately $17 million, 
but was one of the highest net-profit years 
in the history of the company. 

With the advent of great technological ad- 
vances and diversification in industry, in- 
creased emphasis was given to the research 
and the development of new metal alloys 
and valve designs. Leadership in these areas 
Was reaffirmed time and again with the 
introduction of, as examples, Brinalloy, the 
LQ-600 globe valve, and new ball and but- 
terfly valves. 

The Lunkenheimer Co. continued its ex- 
cellent record of dividend payments, and in 
1960 dividends were paid for the 51st con- 
Secutive year, a tribute to good management 
and efficiency of operations. Also, in 1960, 
the Hale Manufacturing Co. in Tulsa, Okla., 
Was acquired in the continuing effort to 
expand company products; this subsidiary 
is a leading manufacturer of butterfly valves. 

Markets were broadened in this period, 
and the Lunkenheimer Co. constantly 
Searched for new products to service the 
atomic age. 


John E. Horne—The Little Guy’s 
Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph R. Slevin 
Which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 15, 1962. 

Mr. Slevin pays tribute to one of the 
Most able members of this administra- 
tion the Honorable John E. Horne, Ad- 

ator of the Small Business 
tration. 

The article follows: 

AND SMALL Busrness—LitrLe Guy's 
CHAMPION 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

John E. Horne, a stocky, 54-year-old 
Alabamian, is the only Democratic politician 
Who was bounced from a top Government job 
by President Elsenhower in 1958 and then 
Was restored to the same post after President 

nnedy entered the White House in 1961. 

The agency that Mr. Horne left was the 
Small Defense Plants Administration. The 
agency that he returned to was the renamed 
Small Business Administration. The secret 
of Success is that before and after the 
SDPA job he was administrative assistant to 
Senator Joun J. SPARKMAN, Democrat of 
Ala chairman of the Senate Small 

ess Committee. 

One of the last things I did when I left 

© in 1953 was write a letter with seven 
te mendations,” Mr. Horne said in an in- 
eee: “One was to change its name to 
one Business Administration. It was the 
ay recommendation they adopted. 

* When I left, we had only 700 employees. 
‘OW We've got about 3,000 employees. Most 
the increase has taken place in the field. 

© have 15 regional offices and 45 branch 
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offices. We added Marshall, Tex., recently. 
That made 60. 

“Here's something a lot of people don't 
understand. This agency is far more than 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. was. This 
agency is a combination of other agencies. 
We do the lending that the RFC used to do 
except we don’t have the unlimited lending 
authority RFC used to have. In our procure- 
ment and authorization, we do what smalier 
war plants used to do. In addition we have 
the most extensive Management counseling 
service any agency has had. 

“We also have now this Small Business 
Investment Co. program. We do a job for 
SBIC’s similar to the job that the Home 
Loan Bank Board does for the saving and 
loan associations and that the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. does for the banks. 
We're doing if all in one agency.“ 

Mr. Horne has a problem that’s shared 
by most Government agency heads: he can't 
get the Budget Bureau to give the SBA as 
much money as he thinks it ought to have. 
He would like to hire more people and he 
would like to make more and bigger loans 
to small businesses. 


WANTS EXPANSION 


“I feel with a relatively small additional 
appropriation we could and should expand 
our services beyond what they presently 
are,” Mr. Horne said. “I think they all 
should be expanded. The SBIC's are a rela- 
tively new program. If we don’t stay on 
top of it, we could have trouble. 

“You understand, the SBIC’S are privately 
owned. We license them. It’s a pi 
that can fill a great need in providing equity 
capital to small business." 

Mr. Horne gestured out the window to 
15th Street, Washington's tree-lined Wall 
Street. The banks over here don't take 
an equity in a small business, This is the 
first time any long-term capital financing, 


“any equity financing, has been made avail- 


able to small business. 

“Take a company like Bethlehem Steel. 
They can sell stock or borrow money. A 
small business person, he’s lucky if he can 
get a loan for more than 5 years. He usually 
can't sell any stock. Usually nobody's in- 
terested in giving him any equity financing 
except on a hit-or-miss basis. Under the 
SBIC program, he can get a loan up to 30 
years. This gives him the kind of advantage 
big business always had.” 

The SBA makes direct loans to business, 
using Government money, and encourages 
local banks to participate by taking part of 
a loan. Mr. Horne said the SBA currently 
has almost $1 billion of loans outstanding 
and will add more than $300 million to its 
loan volume during the current year. 

FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS AVERAGE 


“We will make in excess of 7,000 loans that 
will average approximately 650.000,“ he said. 
“We want banks to make the loans. I 
wouldn't give a damn if this agency never 
made a loan if the banks would. 

“What this agency is trying to do is bring 
the lender and the borrower together. We 
actually have a requirement that before a 
man can get a loan from SBA, he must be 
unable to get it from a bank. We will make 
some loans with greater risks than banks. 
Congress has encouraged this agency to be 
a little bit more liberal than a bank would 
be. But over 60 percent of our loans are 
with bank participation.” 


SPREADING DOLLARS 


The administration's refusal to ask Con- 
gress for as much loan money as the SBA 
wants has forced the SBA to spread its avall- 
able dollars. 

“You have to turn some people down or 
you have to get larger bank participations,” 
Mr. Horne said. “Last December we reduced 
to $200,000 the amount of the loan for which 
aà person might apply. The statutory limit 
is $350,000. If Td had sufficient funds avail- 
able, I'd have kept it at $350,000." 
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A Crack in a Socialist Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, since I 
firmly believe the American people have 
the world’s best medical service, I am 
always disturbed by those who would ex- 
pand the role of the Federal Government 
in the field of medical care. Currently 
the Nation is debating the proposition of 
whether or not medical care for the older 
people should be included under the 
social security program. Many Ameri- 
cans believe this would be a long step 
toward socialized medicine, and with 
this I agree. 

It is fortunate that we in the United 
States have the experience of Great 
Britain to look to for enlightenment on 
the application of a program of socialized 
medicine. We can see what has hap- 
pened after some 15 years of a free medi- 
cal care program. We in America 
should examine closely what we see. In 
endorsing broader Federal responsibility 
for medical care, we should be sure we 
want what has developed in Britain. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include with my remarks an article 
from the April 10 Wall Street Journal, 
which points up some disturbing devel- 
opments under the British program for 
socialized medicine. 

The article follows: 

A Crack IN A SOCIALIST ILLUSION 

Every poll that has ever been taken in 
Britain shows that the majority of people 
there are in favor of their socialized medical 
program where all is free“ and no man need 
worry about a doctor's bill. 

So if popularity is the test, it has been a 
political success, But now there is begin- 
ning to appear an ominous crack in the 
happy illusion that the British have, by 50- 
clalizing their medicine, thereby banished 
their medical cares. Doctors“ bills have van- 
ished. Now the doctors are vanishing too. 

The fact of a dwindling supply of British 
doctors in Britain is now unquestioned; it 
has been the subject of worried discussion 
in economic and medical journals, in maga- 
vines and newspapers, and in Parliament. 
The article we publish this morning from 
the British Medical Journal is typical of 
some of the widespread concern. 

Briefly, here is what has happened: 

In the early years of the National Health 
Service young British students entered the 
medical schools in thelr accustomed num- 
ber and some of the schools even showed an 
increase in total enrollment. The figures on 
the licensing of new doctors in Britain also 
were increasing. All seemed to be well, and 
in 1957 the Government planners were even 
urging an immediate reduction in the num- 
ber of medical students. 

Suddenly everybody woke up to the fact 
that British medical students weren't con- 
verting themselves into British doctors. In- 
creasing numbers of them were going off to 
Canada, Australia, America, and other back- 
ward places where a doctor is not in effect 
a Government clerk. Meanwhile, doctors 
from India, Africa, and other emerging na- 
tions—some of whom studied in Britain, 
some of whom studied in their own coun- 
tries—came to Britain and found ready posts 
in hospitals vacated by the British doctors 
going elsewhere. 
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So while a statistician might find the 
situation little changed by the advent of 
socialized medicine, the fact is that the 
British medical situation has changed 
dramatically. 

Today about one half of all emergency 
surgery in Britain, to choose one measur- 
able example, is done by non-British-trained 
doctors. More intangibly but importantly, 
the professional journals are full of criticism 
of the quality of British medical practice. 

So there is now in Britain, a great hulla- 
baloo about what to do to get more able 
young Englishmen to be English doctors. 
Yet there are very few so far to ask the 
simple question: Why should a young Eng- 
lish boy want to be an English doctor? 

The training for medicine is one of the 
longest and most arduous of any career. To 
go through it a young man must be moved 
by many motives. But those would surely 
include a desire to make a good living, to 
enter a profession where he could be his 
own master and not a hired employee, to 
have the self-satisfaction of being respected 
by his community as “the doctor” has ever 
been. And not the least of the motives is 
a desire to give to the sick person who comes 
to him the best care he can provide. 

British socialized medicine has taken away 
every one of those motives, without ex- 
ception, 

The young British doctor, for all his years 
of study, is paid like a clerk. He is not a 
“professional man“ but a government func- 
tionary, and in becoming so he loses the 
status the doctor once had. He is not his 
own master even in the practice of his skills. 
Finally, because the free“ care crowds his 
anteroom he cannot give to the patient be- 
fore him the time, energy and care he would 
like to as a good doctor. 

Why should anybody be surprised, under 
such a system, that the able young men 
are looking elsewhere? Or that thoughtful 
men should begin to be troubled about the 
quality of medical care? 

Whether all this will in time affect the 
popularity of the medical program in 
Britain, we do not know. 

But watching it from all afar, we can't 
help but refiect that here is one place above 
all where bright and shining promises can 
cheat the unfortunate while they happily 
suppose they are counting their blessings. 


New York Polish Newspaper Endorses 
House Action on Communist Propa- 


ganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my intention recently to place 
in the Recor brief articles to show the 
feelings of those groups in this country 
which represent persons whose heritage 
is behind the Iron Curtain. Such a 
group is the American of Polish back- 
ground. 

There is published in New York a daily 
newspaper entitled the “Nowy Swiat” 
or the Polish Morning World. In its 
front page column Today.“ there was a 
discussion of the action of the House in 
passing a ban on the free or subsidized 
distribution of Communist propaganda. 
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The writer understands the basic issue 
which disturbed so many of us here in 
the Congress, and I quote now from a 
portion of this article: 


The gist of the problem is in reciprocity. 
It has nothing to do with intercepting by 
our Post Office of incoming unsolicited Com- 
munist propaganda. Since our Post Office 
Department seems to be always in the red it 
would be worth while to stop distribution 
of such unsolicited foreign propaganda free 
of charge by demanding reciprocity under 
the term of the International Postal Union 
agreement. This column mentioned exactly 
the same some time ago. If our Post Office 
Department's deficit is growing, our free 
American press should not be penalized by 
suffering from the imposition of higher 
second-class mail tariffs, while Communist 
propaganda from foreign lands is being dis- 
tributed by mall free of charge. 


A New Newspaper Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
just a little over 8 weeks ago a new news- 
paper, the Arizona Journal, began pub- 
lication in Phoenix, Ariz. Speaking out 
with clarity and vigor, this young news- 
paper already is showing signs of setting 
standards of excellence in the world of 
communication. 

On Sunday, April 8, the Journal asked 
and answered the question: What Is a 
Newspaper?” The editorial is recom- 
mended reading for all publishers and all 
those concerned with the problem of 
maintaining, where it exists, or achieving 
where it does not, a responsible press in 
this country—the lifeblood of our demo- 
cratic system. 

I particularly commend the editorial 
to all those who falsely think the way 
to compete with a one-party press is to 
match it with another one-party press. 

The Journal’s editorial follows: 

[From the Arizona Journal, Apr. 8, 1962] 

War Is a NEWSPAPER? 


A couple of weeks ago the Journal gave an 
editorial scolding to State Republican Chair- 
man Steve Shadegg because of a statement 
he had made in a press release. 

The next day we published a picture of 
the same Steve Shadegg on the front page 
of the paper when he announced his can- 
didacy for the U.S. Senate. 

This sequence of events didn’t strike us 
as the least bit unusual, but sure enough, 
the phones started ringing. “If you don't 
like this man Shadegg why do you give him 
publicity?” 

To most newspapermen a question like 
that doesn’t make sense. But time and 
again, those who put out the Journal every 
day find themselves in the peculiar position 
of having to explain what constitutes an 
objective newspaper. . 

Some of our readers are not accustomed 
to seeing a news story on one page reporting 
the activities of a prominent person and an 
editorial on another page criticizing him for 
what he is doing. 

“Why are you supporting GOLDWATER?” a 
caller demand, noting how often the Sena- 
tor’s name and picture appeared. It took a 
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while, but we managed to get across the idea 
that reporting and picturing the activities 
of an influential figure doesn't constitute 
support. 

When a Journal editorial criticized the 
Democratic national chairman for what we 
regarded as an unfair attack on the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, a subscriber wrote 
to ask why we opposed President Kennedy's 
plan for medical care for the aged. The 
fact Is, we like Mr. Kennedy’s plan. 

All of this leads us to set forth some basic 
rules of newspapering which the Journal, 
and other good newspapers, try to follow: 

First, a good newspaper does not give pub- 
licity to anyone or any cause, People and 
organizations make their own publicity, 
favorable or unfavorable. The newspaper 
reports what they say and do. 

Second, a good newspaper doesn't like or 
dislike anyone for what he is. It likes or 
dislikes what people do. It might praise 
a man on Monday and blister him on Tues- 
day, depending on what he has said or done. 

Third, a good newspaper deplores and 
seeks to point out dishonesty, insincerity or 
unfairness in people in positions of power 
and influence. At the same time, it seeks 
to judge ideas on their own merit, regard- 
less of what quarter they may come from, 
or who may attack or defend them. 

Fourth, a good newspaper draws a firm 
line between its news pages and its editorial 
or opinion page. The opinions in the edi- 
torial column represent the views of the edi- 
tors. They are not trying to tell anyone how 
to think. They believe their readers are In- 
terested in how others think. - 

The columnists who appear on the edl- 
torial page are chosen not because of a 
particular slant they represent but because 
they are qualified by their experience to 
comment intelligently on the news, Their 
judgment, however, is not infallible. 

Letters to the editor are published if they 
are interesting, in good taste, and rational. 
Whether they agree or disagree with the 
opinion of the editors is not a criterion. 

As for the news pages, they are written 
and edited by people who will be called on 
the carpet if their personal opinions or the 
opinions expressed on this page are per- 
mitted to influence their reporting. 

News is selected for the paper on the basis 
of the editors“ judgment of what people 
want to read, not what they ought to read. 

This is how we define a good newspaper. 
This is what we want the Journal to be. 
We think this is what the Journal's stock- 
holders and subscribers want it to be. 


Aid or Shakedown? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
carried in the Fort Pierre (S. Dak.) 
Times, which gives an excellent idea of 
how a good share of the people of South 
Dakota and I am sure, the Nation, feel 
with regard to foreign aid or as the edi- 
tor of the Fort Pierre Times says, the 
“foreign shakedown.” 

The editorial is as follows: 

AID on SHAKEDOWN 

President Kennedy, who has upped his for- 

eign aid request a billion dolars over the 
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year ending June 30, to the total of $4,878,- 
500,000 for fiscal 1963, told his press con- 
ference he considers it just as important 
&s our national defense.” 

He described the critics of foreign aid as 
“who make the most vigorous speeches 
against communism and call for a policy 
of victory.” In this, he is probably right, 
since it is dificult to see how we can aid 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and the so-called neu- 
tral nations without aiding the Kremlin. 
And it is certainly apparent that the “no 
win" policy that caused last minute with- 
drawal of air cover from the Cuban invasion 
effort at the Bay of Pigs advanced the cause 
of communism enormously in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Approximately half of his request, the 
President pointed out, was earmarked for 
direct military assistance and for “support- 
ing assistance” in defense. Perhaps this is 
to our advantage, although members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee have sug- 
ested that some beneficiaries may try to 
sup nondefense items into this latter cate- 


But, while the President contends that 
foreign aid is defense, it looks from ‘here as 
if we must start cutting in self-defense—not 
Just because we are broke, but because it 
is folly to aid those who, at best, could not 
help us again communism, and if war were 
forced upon us would more likely turn against 
Us the weapons we have supplied. 

We have already given Communist Yugo- 
Slavia §2.28 billion in aid. We have “sold” 
her, for peanuts, 683 airplanes including jet 
fighters and are training her fighter pilots. 
We are exporting strategic materials. Com- 
munist Poland has thus far received over 
half a billion in aid, plus a steel mill we 
built for her. Both of these countries are 
Providing technical assistance to Russian 
Satellites, including Castro’s Cuba. Certain- 
ly we should start cutting in Yugoslavia and 
Poland. 

And we should cut the 25 “neutrals” to 
Whom we have already given $8 billion, and 
Who lambasted the United States at the 
Belgrade Conference and were silent on Rus- 
Sian perfidy. 

We should cut the six Latin American 
Countries who have accepted $3.7 billion cap- 
italist dollars from us, but refused to join 
Us in throwing Castro out of OAS. 

That, at least, would be a start, in recover- 
ing our sanity, self-respect and solvency. 


District of Columbia Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which I believe 
Will provide a useful vehicle for discus- 
Sion as we seek to bring order out of 
chaos in the redevelopment program 
2 the Distriet of Columbia. I have se- 
€cted today for the introduction of the 
bill for I believe that on District Day it 

Well to be reminded of the responsi- 

llities each and every one of us has 
toward our Nation's Capital as its Legis- 
ature, 

m ae of the suggested changes made 
my bill are, beyond doubt, contro- 
10 in nature. While I do not claim 
be an expert on the subject of urban 
renewal, my proposals are made with- 
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out regard to special interest groups but 
are entirely motivated in the public in- 
terest. It is my hope that because of 
the controversial nature of some of the 
proposals, that spirited debate will take 
place before public groups, in commit- 
tees and ultimately here on the floor of 
the House. From such debate, undoubt- 
edly, perfecting amendments can and 
should be made to my bill. If such dis- 
cussions are stimulating, it is my feeling 
that all of the Members of this body will 
become informed on a matter of crucial 
importance; namely, redevelopment of 
our Nation's Capital. 

As I have stated before, it is the re- 
sponsibility of each of us to be concerned 
over the future development of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As the Representa- 
tive from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Maryland bordering Washington, 
I feel that I have an even greater respon- 
sibility than many of my colleagues, for 
my constituents are vitally concerned 
over a program of this magnitude. Its 
effects, good or bad, will not be confined 
entirely to the boundaries of the District 
of Columbia. During my tenure of office, 
I have been confronted with many prob- 
lems involving displaced businessmen, 
some of whom are residents of the State 
of Maryland, and other Marylanders who 
have supplied these businesses. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these successful busi- 
nessmen have not been given an oppor- 
tunity to relocate adequately within the 
District of Columbia. I have experienced 
numerous examples of arbitrary and se- 
cret actions by those now charged with 
the administration of the present law. I 
have detected a complete lack of confi- 
dence on the part of the general public 
in many instances over the administra- 
tion of the present program. Although 
special-interest groups widely differ on 
the correct solution, there appears to be 
virtually unanimous agreement that the 
present program is not successful and 
that drastic reorientation is essential. 
One only has to read the Washington 
newspapers, particularly in the last 2 
weeks, to come to the conclusion that 
drastic action is essential if we are to 
have a redevelopment program that is 
not only a model for the Nation, but, in- 
deed, for the entire world. 

In addition to the problem of reloca- 
tion of private businesses, one of the 
most disturbing facts is the complete lack 
thus far of housing construction provid- 
ing for family units in the middle income 
bracket. The present program ap- 
parently is quite able to commence proj- 
ects but is experiencing considerable 
difficulty in completing these projects. 
It is significant that in the 5 projects 
now undef urban renewal in the District 
of Columbia, approximately 7,000 fam- 
ilies have been displaced, yet not 1 fam- 
ily unit to rent for less than $115 a 
month has been completed. There is 
clear evidence that transferring a large 
number of displacees from one section 
of the city to another is merely elim- 
inating slums in one area and creating 
them elsewhere in the city. There are, 
of course, Many reasons submitted 
justifying the fact that not one single 
project has been completed, but this does 
not explain in my mind why, after 11 
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years of operation, not one—I repeat not 
one—project is 50-percent completed. 
General Clark, the Engineering Commis- 
sioner for the District of Columbia, 
stated last fall that approximately 20,000 
families will be displaced either as a re- 
sult of urban renewal, highway constru- 
tion, or as a result of other Government 
activities. 

I feel that amendments to the existing 
law proposed by my bill will provide the 
means for a drastic reorientation of the 
present program and ultimately will as- 
sist in the creation of a Nation's Capital 
of which we can all be proud. 


Steel’s Aftermath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very much impressed by the leading 
editorial appearing in the Newark Sun- 
day News of April 15, 1962, entitled 
Steel's Aftermath,” and I am pleased 
to have this opportunity to include it in 
the Recorp with my brief remarks. 

I heartily agree with the statement 
made in this editorial that “It is hard to 
quarrel with victory. Yet it is not easy 
to accept with equanimity the demon- 
stration of Government might, even co- 
ercion, that achieved it. Accordingly, if 
steel bungled its case, reservations will 
surely attend the punitive aspects of the 
administration’s reaction. 

“A big government-big business feud, 
if it were to come, would be more disas- 
trous to the economy than Mr. Kennedy 
said the steel increase would be. So now 
that the smoke and flame are dying down 
let us hope that any examination of 
wage-price policies will be conducted in 
the dispassionate, objective fashion so 
much favored by Mr. Kennedy in his ap- 
proach to other problems of deep na- 
tional import.” 

This is sound philosophy and may I 
add it ill becomes the President of the 
United States to be bitterly vindictive in 
any instance. Such an attitude is be- 
neath the dignity of his office and does 
not promote harmony and good will in 
the solution of any problem. 

The editorial follows: 

Sreev’s AFTERMATH 

United States Steel's capitulation and 
President Kennedy’s heady triumph are 
complete, and now it may be possible to ex- 
amine the conflict and its aftermath with 
a reasonable degree of detachment, 

If in its approach to the surprise price 
rise, United States Steel displayed all the 
finesses of a runaway tank, the President's 
response was given with a fury reminiscent 
of the New Deal's war on economic royalist.” 

Mr, Kennedy in the role of a prosecuting 
attorney, showed the extra-legal powers that 
reside in the White House. From the Cabi- 
net down, Federal Departments were mobi- 
lized for the war, and under these combined 
personal and official pressures steel caved 
in. 
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The contagion extended to Congress 
where the talk turned to Investigations and 
other harassments, including the dumping 
of tax measures advocated by the adminis- 
tration to stimulate plant growth and the 
economy. Ironically, this is the very thing 
steel gave as the reason for its precipitate 
price increase—replacement of obsolescent 
plant and machinery. The important differ- 
ence was that steel sought to accomplish it 
through higher profits rather than tax 
incentives. 

It is hard to quarrel with victory. Yet it 
is not easy to accept with equanimity the 
demonstration of Government might, even 
coercion, that achieved it. Accordingly, if 
steel bungled its case, reservations will surely 
attend the punitive aspects of the admin- 
istration's reaction. 

A big Government-big business feud, if it 
were to come, would be more disastrous to 
the economy than Mr. Kennedy said the 
steel increase would be. So now that the 
smoke and flame are dying down let us hope 
that any examination of wage-price policies 
will be conducted in the dispassionate, ob- 
jective fashion so much favored by Mr. Ken- 
nedy in his approach to other problems of 
deep national import. 

And may the administration attach the 
same importance and apply the same dili- 
gence to holding the wage line that it has 
shown in holding the price line. In the long 
run how can the country have one without 
the other? 

So while the administration savors its tri- 
umph, and business suffers through a severe 
case of nerves, perhaps the President will 
recall some wise words written several years 
ago by a member of the U.S. Senate: There 
are few If any issues in which all the truth 
and all the right and all the angels are on 
one side.” 

The name of the author? John F. Ken- 
nedy. 


County of Los Angeles Board of Super- 
visors Unanimously Adopt Resolution 
Regarding H.R. 10519, Regarding Fed- 
eral Air Pollution Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
the attention of your own distinguished 
self and to the other distinguished Mem- 
bers the text of the resolution adopted 
by the Board of Supervisors, Los Angeles 
County, State of California, on April 11, 
1962, for the information of this great 
legislative forum: 

On motion of Supervisor Dorn, unani- 
mously carried, it is ordered that the follow- 
ing resolution be and it is hereby adopted: 

Whereas a greatly expanded air pollution 
research and assistance program is needed to 
restore and maintain an acceptable level of 
air quality in the Nation's rapidly expanding 
urban and metropolitan areas; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of this ob- 
jective requires additional Federal legisla- 
tion in support of the establishment of a 
truly vigorous Federal air pollution program; 
and 


Whereas H.R. 10519, 87th Congress, 2d 
session, is designed to satisfy this need: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles: 

(1) That this board of su does 
hereby endorse and support the enactment 
of H.R. 10519; 

(2) that copies of this resolution be pro- 
vided to the Los Angeles County delegation 
in Congress, and to Senators Kuchl, and 
ENGLE; and 

(3) that copies of this resolution be dis- 
tributed to the Southern California Regional 
Alr Pollution Council, the County Super- 
visors Association of California, and the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials with 
the strong recommendation that these 
groups also support the adoption of H.R. 
10519. 

I, Gordon T. Nesvig, clerg of the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles, 
State of California, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true and correct copy 
of a resolution which was adopted by the 
board of supervisors of said county on April 
10, 1962, and entered in the minutes of said 
board. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of the board of 
supervisors this 11th day of April 1962. 

Gorpon T. Nesvis, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia, 


The Strength and Readiness of the 
National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with considerable dismay that I learned 
earlier this month of the proposed reduc- 
tion in the strength of the National 
Guard and Reserve forces by the De- 
partment of the Army. 

I am sure that many Members of the 
Congress share my concern about this 
proposed reduction of military Reserve 
strength at a time when the current in- 
ternational situation poses a continuing 
threat to our security and freedom. 

It is reassuring to find that later this 
week we will be considering an appropri- 
ations bill for the Department of Defense 
which includes adequate funds for the 
retention of a 400,000-member National 
Guard and 300,000-member Reserve 
strength. I want to commend the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
for taking this action which is in the best 
interest of our Nation. I will support 
the committee when this matter is voted 
upon later in the week. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of Kansas 
are proud of the important contribu- 
tions which have been made by the mem- 
bers of the 35th Infantry Division of 
Kansas and Missouri. The presence of 
this division in the State of Kansas has 
enabled young men to train for the de- 
fense of their country while engaging in 
productive occupations in the national 
economy. Spread over the Nation as 
they are, these National Guard units 
comprise our militia system, and they 
enjoy the complete trust and support of 
the populace, an important and vital 
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factor. These units constitute the very 
backbone of our defense, and it is from 
these units in the various communities 
throughout the Nation that our defense 
force rises. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I want to call to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House of 
Representatives a resolution which has 
been adopted by the National Guard As- 
sociation of Kansas. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the United States and other free 
nations continue to be threatened by ag- 
gressive nations; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has directed a buildup of the Nation’s de- 
fense forces to better counter such military 
threats by, among other actions, ordering to 
active duty two Army National Guard divi- 
sions, a number of tactical and transport fly- 
ing squadrons of the Air National Guard, 
and other National Guard Units; and 

Whereas the threats of Communist aggres- 
sion in widely separated areas of the world 
require the positioning in many oversea 
areas of substantial numbers of U.S. military 
forces; and 

Whereas it is imperative for the security 
of the United States that large numbers of 
strategic reserve forces, both active and Re- 
serve, be maintained at the highest possible 
levels of readiness and quickly available; and 

Whereas the Army and Air National Guard 
have achieyed the highest levels of readiness 
in their history; and 

Whereas it has been reported that pro- 
posals of the Department of Defense which, 
if adopted, would severely limit the capa- 
bility of the Army National Guard to per- 
form its missions as part of the first line 
defense of the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the National Guard Associa- 
tion of Kansas, composed of over 800 volun- 
teer officers, on this 10th day of April 1962, 
that: 

1. The strength of the Army National 
Guard be continued at a minimum of 
400,000, and that this strength be projected 
over a reasonable period of years in order 
to permit stability in training and admin- 
istration; 

2. All existing 27 armored and infantry 
self-sustaining and self-supporting divisions 
and other organizations of the Army Na- 
tional Guard be kept intact; and 

8. All Nationl Guard organizations con- 
tinue to be authorized a minimum of 48 
armory drills annually; and 

4. Copies of this resolution be sent the 
President of the United States, Secretary of 
Defense, Secretary of the Army, Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau, members of the 
Armed Services Committees of the House 
and Senate, and the Kansas and Missourl 
delegations in the U.S. Congress. 

HERMAN F. SCHUSTER, 
Brigadier General, AUS (Retired), Presi- 
dent. 


The Spirit of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the things that have made this 
country great is the spirit of coopera- 
tion of members of individual communi- 
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ties in connection with a given need or 
Project. ‘This spirit has recently been 
exemplified in a dramatic way in Jeffer- 
son County, Ala., where the Jones Valley 
High School fundraising committee, a 
group of dedicated and tireless public- 
Spirited citizens, succeeded in raising 
Well over $100,000 to rebuild one of our 
fine high schools which recently burned. 

This story was well told in a recent 
article in the Birmingham News and I 
Want my colleagues to be aware of that 
inspiring story. I insert the article 
herewith under leave heretofore granted. 

The article follows: 

Jones VALLEY COMMITTEE DISSOLVES SELF, 
Jos DONE 
(By Don Brown) 

A. E. Driggers looked at a few dozen per- 
Sons Sunday and told them, We started out 
to do a job. That job's done.” 

And at 3:20 pm., April 8, 1962, the Jones 
Valley High School fund raising committee 
dissolved itself. 

What it had done was direct a campaign 
that raised $113,790, more money than per- 
haps any other community in America ever 
has raised for a school. 

What it had done was make believers out 
Of the rest of Jefferson County. 

What it had done was make thousands 
of persons happy—from the three boys who 
sold soft drink bottles for $5.50 to the heads 
at businesses which donated $1,000 at a 
Whack, 

What it had done was personally see Jones 
Valley High School restored after fre de- 
Stroyed its senior high section November 11. 

The effort took 11 weeks, 8 days. 

An accurate count can never be made of 
the mothers and fathers and sisters and 
brothers and sons and daughters and friends 
and neighbors who worked. 

What can be counted is how the total 
grew every week, testimony to the coopera- 
tion Jones Valley sought and got. 

January 17, the drive began at a meeting 
at Brookhaven Methodist Church. Collec- 
tions totaled $6,185 that night. January 28, 
$11,682, 

In February, the main committee started 
Tegular Sunday meetings at Midfield City 
Hall, at which totals were reported: Feb- 
Tuary 4, $25,000; 12, $42,000. 

March 4, $77,868; Mar. 11, $88,755; Mar. 18, 
$92,178; Mar. 25, $11,226. 

April 1, $113,769; April 8, $113,790. 

Jones Valley's projects would make an al- 
most endless list volunteers for valley box 
lunches, Midfield auctions, Brownie day, 
Toadblocks, suppers and breakfasts, banquets 
und concerts, twist contests and cake sales. 

Alumni of the school raised $20,907, selling 
everything from key chains to scrap iron and 
ca everything from pancakes to choco- 
late bars with almonds. 

The Birmingham News-Post-Herald 
chipped in with $2,000, in four checks of $500 
9 one for every $24,500 Jones Valley 


Operation Save Our Schools finished the 
drive happily, with thee days and nights of 
entertainment sponsored by WAPI, WAPI- 
TV, WSGN and WBRC and WBRC-TV. Five 
Points West Shopping City was behind the 
Promotion which raised more than $5,000. 

WVOK sponsored a benefit show which 
raised about $5,000. 

The steam and drive and spirit and forti- 
tude Jones Valley showed inspired just about 
everyone, including city commission. 

Mayor Arthur J. Hanes has promised the 
City will contribute the balance of the $200,- 
000 Jones Valley set out to raise. 

This $200,000—along with $271,441 fire 
insurance money from city board of edu- 
Cation and $75,000 from county board of 
education will build a new Jones Valley. 
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Preliminary plans for the school were ap- 
proved Friday. Construction should begin 
early in the summer. 

Good things have just started for Driggers 
and his committee and for Jones Valley 
people. 

Their job is done—all $113,790 of it. 

Now they can watch a new high school 
rise. 


Lest We Forget: The Day of Martyrs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, very 
shortly, the people of the Jewish faith 
throughout the world will celebrate the 
Day of Martyrs which falls on May 1. 
It is a solemn day, commemorating the 
6 million Jews who died in Europe dur- 
ing the Nazi reign of terror. Many of 
those who participated in the slaughter 
of these innocent millions have met their 
just deserts. Many have escaped. 

The Jews do not consider these affairs 
closed. Questions persist that remain 
unanswered. One such question is raised 
by a case that I present for your con- 
sideration. 

There is presently living in the United 
States a Mr. Nicolae Malaxa. This man, 
a Rumanian, is living in this country 
solely because of the activities of several 
top-level personages in our Government. 
The reason for my concern is that evi- 
dence recently published by the Depart- 
ment of State, “Documents on German 
Foreign Policy, 1918-45,” reprinted Ger- 
man war documents clearly shows that 
Mr. Malaxa was the “financial mainstay” 
of the Iron Guard—the legionnaires—in 
Rumania which, during the tragic days 
of early 1941, was responsible for the 
murder of some 7,000 Jews. I refer 
specifically to page 1051, document No. 
623, a communication from the German 
Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Min- 
istry in Berlin, January 8, 1941, which I 
quote in part: 

In this fight between the general and the 
legionnaire command, a man plays a role who 
even earlier played a secret part in Rumanian 
politics: Carol's former friend and the pres- 
ent financial mainstay of the legionnaires, 
N. Malaxa. The legionnaires let this clever 
big industrialist finance them. He has in 
his plants the leader of the legtonnalre labor 
organization, Gana, and there the green 
flags of Sima flutter everywhere. Sima and 
his (group missing) have let themselyes be 
roped in and want to come to an agreement 
with Malaxd on a settlement, while the gen- 
eral, as the exponent of order and purity, 
demands that Malaxa hand over all the 
“property stolen“ from the state. Malaxa 
therefore considers the general his mortal 
enemy and makes common cause with the 
legionnaires against him. Malaxa has even 
again supplied with arms the legionnaire 
police, who had already been disarmed. Yes- 
terday, while the scene between the general 
and Sima occurred in the office of the Min- 
ister President, they established themselves 
in the prefecture of police with machine- 

ns. 
ne general, whose entourage kept this 
information from him last evening. is now 
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extremely angry. He would like best to send 
Malaxa and his family off to Germany in 
order to get rid of them for a while. In 
reply to a question from him, I told him 
that, if he wished it, we would be glad to 
oblige him by taking Malaxa in, since Ger- 
man industry had always been on the best 
of terms with him. The general considers 
this his only chance of getting rid of this 
troublesome schemer. 


General Antonescu described the events to 
me in detail. He asked me to treat the in- 
formation in strict confidence. 

FABRICIUS, 
German Minister in Rumania. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Malaxa not only 
was connected with the dread Iron 
Guard during the early war years, but 
allegedly was an active collaborator with 
the Hitler government and was associ- 
ated in business with Albert Goering, 
brother of Field Marshal Herman Goer- 
ing. Following the war he became ac- 
tively associated with the Communist 
Government of Rumania and was sent 
to the United States by that Government 
on a trade mission. He took advantage 
of this and despite his background, he 
was permitted to remain in the United 
States by a ruling of the Immigration 
Appeals Board and the Justice Depart- 
ment in 1958. 

While this ruling may have been made 
without the benefit of the new evidence 
found in the recently published docu- 
ments I cited, it was made contrary to 
the findings made by a special inquiry 
officer of the Immigration Service in De- 
cember 1957. This officer determined 
that Malaxa was inadmissible partly be- 
cause he would not submit to oral exam- 
ination under oath. Another basis for 
exclusion was the finding that this indi- 
vidual was attempting to organize a pri- 
vate corporation with funds to be bor- 
rowed from the U.S. Government, and 
then have the corporation request he be 
admitted as an essential executive of this 
corporation, 


My purpose in bringing this matter 
to the attention of Congress is not be- 
cause I wish to prosecute an individual. 
Rather my concern is that any indi- 
vidual with such a background of ques- 
tionable activities, can seek refuge in 
the United States when so many de- 
serving persons are denied admittance. 
That any person could be admitted 
against the findings of the Immigration 
Service’s special inquiry officer, and es- 
sentially because of the efforts of in- 
fluential friends in high official posi- 
tions, is to me reprehensible. 

I can understand that mistakes can 
be made, that occasionally persons who 
are unqaulified for admission may slip 
by. But any individual who has a 
documented history of affiliation and 
collaboration with Nazis and Commu- 
nists has no right to residence in this 
country. We extend this privilege to 
far too few as itis. To extend it to the 
breaking point, as was done in this case, 
flies in the face of justice. Mockery is 
made of the day of martyrs. 

I would like to advise my colleagues 
that I have called this matter to the 
attention of the Attorney General of 
the United States and have asked for a 
complete review of this case. 
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World Government or a World War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
‘include an article by Harry T. Evering- 
ham entitled World Government or a 
World War?” which appeared in the 
Indianapolis Star on March 26, 1962, 
dealing with the United Nations. 

The article follows: 


EvERYMAN’s ProsLEM—WoriLD GOVERNMENT 
OR A WorLD War? 
(By Harry T. Everingham) 

Mr. and Mrs. L. write: “The United World 
Federalists are at it again—telling us we 
must have world government or world war, 
They would make the United Nations into a 
world government. They do not tell us that 
we have an alternative: world peace and 
prosperity under self-government, private 
property and individual freedom, where all 
people can use their initiative and private 
capital to serve the needs of others through 
peaceful, productive means. Individual re- 
sponsibility is our only key to peace, progress, 
and prosperity. Why doesn't our own Goy- 
ernment recognize this?” 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. L.: Because Socialists 
now head our Government and they hope to 
use the United Nations to create a socialistic 
world government. They are using millions 
of dollars of our tax money to propagandize 
the American people toward this end. 

When the U.N. was organized, we were told 
that the United Nations is “our last best 
hope” for world peace. But they didn’t tell 
us what is meant by “peace.” To the Com- 
munists, peace“ means nonresistance to 
communism. 

In all the 16 years under the United Na- 
tions, the world has had no peace as we define 
it. But during most of those 16 years the 
Communists have enjoyed perfect peace, ac- 
cording to their definition—nonresistance to 
communism. 

We were told that the United Nations was 
designed to contain communism. When the 
U.N. was started in 1945, the Communists 
ruled only 250 million people. Today, 
despite the U.N., the Communists rule over 
one billion people and control one-third of 
the world. In addition, now they also in- 
timidate another billion people in the so- 
called neutral countries—people in India, 
Africa and Asla whose leaders are voting more 
and more now to please the Communists be- 
cause they fear the Kremlin and even have 
seen us appease them. Soon the Communist 
bloc and the neutral nations will outvote our 
free nations 2 to 1 in the UN. 

They tell us that we can have world peace 
only if we will give up our national sov- 
ereignty and nize a world government 
of the United Nations with a world police 
force under a world court. But they do not 
tell us that we will be outvoted, disarmed, 
subjected to world law without a veto and 
not permitted to secede from this world goy- 
ernment. 

Nor are we told that as we lose our right 
to self-government and American independ- 
ence, we also will lose our right to private 
property and to our life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness. 

They tell us that the United Nations will 
form a world brotherhood, but they attempt 
to build a brotherhood without a father- 
hood of God. The United Nations does not 
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recognize God. They offer no protection 
for free speech, free labor, freedom of reli- 
gion or assembly. 

They tell us UNESCO will edit our text- 
books and supervise our education. We are 
told that this will contribute to our educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural growth. But 
they do not tell us that the head of text- 
book writing for UNESCO is a Communist 
and that, therefore, UNESCO textbooks are 
to be made the mouthpiece of the Kremlin. 

They tell us that we can get a good ex- 
ample for the world by placing ourselves 
under the Worid Court, to let 15 judges sit 
in judgment on us without restrictions. 
But they do not tell us that the head judge 
is a Communist, as well as others, and that 
our form of justice will not be used in the 
World Court. Nor do they tell us that the 
World Court can be used to take from us 
the Panama Canal, and change our tariffs 
and immigration laws to sult their interests. 

They tell us that the majority of the 
American people are in favor of the United 
Nations. But they do not tell us why the 
American people are kept in ignorance of 
these facts by our own State Department. 
Don't the American people have a right to 
know what is being planned for them? 


Hon. Lester Holtzman 


SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our 
former colleague on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is now sitting as a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York. 

As a distinguished member of the 
committee he reflected a high sense of 
legalistic judgment in the consideration 
of the voluminous legislation considered 
for recommendation to the House. His 
ability to discern the true value of legal 
presentments as a contribution to pro- 
cedures of the courts or the protection 
of the legal rights of the citizenry attest 
to his superior ability as a trial lawyer. 

His fine sense of humor relaxed the 
rights legislation and every question 
touching upon the rights of the accused 
emphasize his leadership as a true 
defender of human rights. 

His fine sense of humor relaxed the 
committee at times when the debates 
became personal and acrimoniously bit- 
ter. He is a fair and fearless man. He 
loves life and people. His background 
dictates understanding of the problems 
of the metropolitan city community. He 
is a humanitarian who believes in help- 
ing people to develop into productive 
citizens. At an early age he witnessed 
the disappointments suffered by the 
masses in life's struggle. 

He is a strong champion of the weak, 
but at the same time expecting those who 
seek remedial aid to accept their re- 
sponsibility to society. He fought 
against special laws and against spe- 
cial groups of malfactors that prevented 
the protection of innocent men, 

The committee lost one of its most 
talented and respected members. His 
broad wisdom in the law will enrich the 
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Supreme Court bench of New York 
State. We, his colleagues, are proud 
of his election by a rewarding electorate. 

Although the Congress has lost di- 
rectly the services of a great advocate— 
yet gracing the bench with his distin- 
guished fellow jurists of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York will give 
him the opportunity to gain the emi- 
nence that his scholarly attainments 
will contribute to the decision of this 
high tribunal—may God bless him in 
his future legal pursuits to give a greater 
service to the people with honor and 
integrity. 


Support for the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
though I am not always in accord with 
the views of Roscoe Drummond, I believe 
a column of his, which appeared in the 
Washington Post of April 7, 1962, de- 
serves the attention of the House. This 
balanced article expresses what I believe 
is a widespread consensus that the 
United Nations, despite its imperfec- 
tions, is vital to national and interna- 
tional security. 

The article follows: 

U.N. Bonps—ComproMise” SEEMS SounvD 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


There are many reasons why, in the end, 
Congress will approve the bipartisan “com- 
promise” authorizing the President to buy 
bonds or extend loans to the U.N. up to $100 
million in order to rescue it from bank- 
ruptcy. 

The big reason is that the American peo- 
ple show no evidence of wanting to belittle 
or belabor the United Nations. They show 
sustained and wide support for the U.N, In 
th midst of all current criticism over its 
finances and over its operations in the Congo, 
the Gallup poll finds U.S. opinion near an 
alltime high (78 percent) in evaluating 
the record of the U.N. as either “good” or 
“fair.” In today’s world, that's praise. 

Sure, the U.N. is imperfect, often dead- 
locked by the veto, sometimes in turmoil 
in the 104-nation General Assembly where 
the principle of one nation, one vote, regard- 
less of population or power puts world 
policy on the trading block. But however 
imperfect, the U.N. remains invaluable. You 
don’t have to believe that the U.N. has done 
everything right in the Congo to recognize 
that it is averting a more dangerous alterna- 
tive—the confrontation of America and So- 
viet forces in this fragile country of con- 
flict and chaos. 

The U.N. is in financial difficulty today 
because of the heavy costs of the Arab- 
Israel and Congo operations and because at 
least two-thirds of the member governments 
have failed to pay their share of the special 
assessments levied to meet these deficits. 

The purpose behind the U.N. bond issues 
is to put the obligation of repaying the bonds 
on all member states, making the bond re- 
payment a part of the regular U.N. budget. 
This, while the U.N. awaits a ruling from 
the World Court that special assessments are 
as mandatory as regular budget assessments. 

In the compromise U.N. bond-loan plan, 
now passed by the Senate, the administra- 
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sen is losing the argument but winning the 
attle. 

The administration and the State Depart- 
ment have unvarying argued that the pur- 
chase of the bonds, as distinct from the 
granting of the U.S. loans to the U.N., was 
necessary in order to avoid a special session 
of the United Nations, and that the bond 
issue would cost the United States less and 
Offer the best chance of repayment. 

Under the “compromise,” which the Re- 


Publican leadership has accepted, a special 


$100 million appropriation would be voted 
from which the President would be author- 
ized to make loans or buy U.N. bonds or do 
both, 

Senator Jonw SHERMAN Cooper, Republi- 
Can, of Kentucky, who has supported the 
bond issue from the beginning, points out 
that unless this is a compromise in name 
Only—by which the President has the 
authority to make loans but intends only 
to buy bonds—then the arguments made 
during recent months for the bond issue 
Were not factual, but misleading. 

Senator Cooper's contention is that if the 
administration believed in its argument that 
the loan plan would require a special ses- 
Sion of the U.N. and that this would be 
harmful, it can't believe in its compromise 
by which the Republicans assume he is com- 
mitted to use a large part of the $100 mil- 
lion appropriation for loans rather than 


I suspect that the original arguments were 
and overstated. The compromise 
Seems a sound and workable plan. 

There is another argument about the U.N. 
which needs to be more critically examined. 
There are some Democrats who seem to me 
to mute their criticism of administration 
foreign policy, particularly as it affects the 
Congo, by blaming the United Nations for 
what they dislike. 

The administration has not been caught 
Up in a U.N. Congo policy it disapproves. 
The U.N. Congo operation was taken at the 
initiative of the United States and has had 
its continuous endorsement and support. 

On balance, I think, the U.N. has been 
Painfully carrying forward a needed job in 
the Congo, but those who dissent from it 
should be equally critical of the administra- 
tion, not one sidedly critical of the U.N. 


Roundabout Dollars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. HALEY, Mr. Speaker, with per- 
Mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appear in the April 10 

e of the Bradenton Herald. 

The editorial, entitled “Roundabout 
Dollars,” is on the subject of Federal 
ald programs and the amount of aid the 
States receive as compared to their 
Contributions in taxes paid by the States. 
I hope all of my colleagues will read the 
editorial and the tax foundation report 
On the Federal aid program. They will 
be enlightened to learn just how much 


Sach Federal aid dollar has cost their 
State: 


ROUNDABOUT DOLLARS 


The Commonwealth of Virginia now has 
another distinction: It was the only 1 of the 
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50 States last year to break even on what it 
paid for and got back in Federal aid. 

According to Tax Foundation estimates, 
the United States collected a dollar in taxes 
in the Old Dominion for every one of the $132 
million the State got in Federal grants. 

At least 14 other States lost in the transac- 
tion. New Jersey paid $2.07, and Delaware 
$2.01 for each U.S. aid dollar they got, for 
instance. 

Florida has crossed over the line between 
the have-not and the have States, and paid 
$1.05 in U.S. taxes for every aid dollar which 
came its way. 

These figures are not comparisons of the 
total U.S. tax take in the various States. 
They are comparisons of the taxes collected 
for the various aid ams. 

Florida received 6175.3 million in aid last 
year, while the total Federal tax receipts in 
this State ran well over a billion dollars. 

But even for the 35 States which got back 
more aid dollars than their proportional 
share of aid program tax collections, this 
isn’t quite the bargain it appears to be. The 
costs of tax collection and administration of 
the various programs are not included in the 
grant figures. 

The Federal aid business is still booming 
along, the Tax Foundation study shows. Al- 
together last year, Uncle Sam distributed 
$6.9 billion to his nephews in various grant 
programs. 

The significant factor in the Federal aid 
picture is that four-fifths of that aid money 
went directly back into the States whence it 
came. 

Federal aid is Federal only because the dol- 
lars go a roundabout way to get back where 
they came from. 


Ohio American Legion Essay Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion of Ohio annually spon- 
sors an essay contest among the young 
students of this great State. 

This year I am very proud that one 
of my constituents, Henry Spivack, a 
12th-grade student of 21471 Nicholas 
Avenue, Euclid, Ohio, is one of the win- 
ners. One merely has to read his essay 
to understand why Mr. Spivack was de- 
clared a winner. This outstanding work 
gives one the assurance that our youth 
of today have an abiding respect for 
America and a sincere sense of citizen- 
ship responsibility. 

May I take this occasion to congratu- 
late Henry Spivack on his splendid essay, 
and ask “that it be included in the 
RECORD. 

The essay follows: 

My RESPONSIBILITY AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 

I was born an American, and so were my 
parents. For this reason, I often tend to take 
my American citizenship for granted. I, 
along with millions of other Americans, am 
merely satisfied with my freedom and stand- 
ard of living, and scarcely ever ponder the 
source of these privileges—privileges, which 
for the first time in the history of this Na- 
tion, are in serious danger of being taken 
away. 

Red China has threatened us with war, 
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and the Soviet Union has sworn to bury us. 
These two powerful countries, whose beliefs 
are so alien to ours, would destroy our de- 
mocracy and all the principles for which 
our country stands. This menace to our 
lives must be met individually by all citi- 
zens. Only by a personal effort can we 
safeguard our security. 

What can I, as a high school student, do 
for America? First of all I can think Ameri- 
can. I can uphold the ideas of free enter- 
prise and competition, of equal justice and 
freedom of speech. I can be leery of sub- 
versive organizations and persuade my 
friends not to take part in their activities. 
I can take a vital interest in the welfare 
of my country by keeping abreast of current 
happenings both foreign and domestic, and 
forming personal opinions on world affairs, 
I can be hospitable in my relations with all 
peoples from other countries, thereby cre- 
ating a favorable impression to be carried 
abroad. 

On a more active basis it is my responsi- 
bility to comply with both State and Fed- 
eral laws. It is just as illegal for me to 
drive through a stop sign as it is to rob 
the Federal Reserve. I must willingly com- 
ply with the tax laws, for a strong treasury 
means a strong country. Trying to cheat 
the Government out of taxes is the same as 
cheating one's self in the long run. Juve- 
nile delinquency is a responsibility facing 
all teenagers. I can help curb juvenile de- 
linquency by not being a delinquent myself 
and by discouraging vandalism and other 
juvenile crimes to the best of my ability. 

One of my most important obligations is 
to take the best advantage of my education. 
The taxpayers support our public schools, 
and my not working up to the utmost of my 
capabilities would be to deprive them of 
the full worth of their tax money, not to 
mention the injustice to myself. It is my 
duty to study hard, to prepare myself for 
college, and, eventually, enter into an occu- 
pation that is beneficial to me and to my 
country as well. 

A healthy body is equally as important as 
a healthy mind. It has proven to be a 
shocking trend that many Americans are 
becoming physically inferior to peoples of 
other countries. This is obviously not be- 
cause of a food shortage but rather because 
of a general laziness overtaking the Ameri- 
can people. This was one of the causes of 
the fall of Rome. We must all make a con- 
scious effort to reestablish ourselves among 
the ranks of the physically fit. 


If it ever becomes necessary for this Na- 
tion to go to war, it is my responsibility to 
defend our rights and principles against 
aggression to the extent of my life, 


Are We Sinning Against Mexico by Put- 
ting River Water to Use? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 
Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I insert the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Yuma Daily Sun of March 29, 1962. 
The article follows: 
Ane WI SINNING AGAINST Mexico BY PUT- 
TING RIVER WATER TO USE? 
Is the United States really guilty of incon- 
siderate and unneighborly behavior by send- 
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ing drainage water down the Colorado River 
to Mexico? 

For several months, certain interests in 
the Mexicali Valley have been busily spread- 
ing this impression. The United States is 
castigated repeatedly for “contaminating” 
the water which is assured to Mexico by 
terms of the 1944 treaty between the two 
nations. In a statement circulated earlier 
this month, these Mexicali interests make 
the following accusation: 

“When the treaty was drawn up and 
signed, the water involved was the natural 
flow of the river, originating on its various 
watersheds, There was obviously no antic- 
ipation that the natural flow would be con- 
taminated by the discharge of increasing 
amounts of drainage water or other fluid 
wastes and that these would be substituted 
for Mexico's quota of Colorado River water.“ 

These interests are hereby asserting that 
“there was obviously no anticipation” that 
drainage waters would ever flow back into 
the mainstream of the Colorado River. To 
accomplish that, none of the waters of the 
Colorado River could ever be put to farm 
use in the United States. That is the only 
way that we could assure the delivery of 
water to Mexico that did not contain drain- 
age waters. For whenever water is put onto 
farms along the banks of the river, there 
has to be drainage water back into the main- 
stream. 

Aside from the sheer impossibility of de- 
livering “pure” water to Mexico, what of 
the truth of the charge that no one antici- 
pated what was certain to happen? 

The truth is that representatives for both 
Mexico and the United States knew full well 
that, as the water of the river was going to 
be put to more and more use on projects in 
the United States, the salt in the water go- 
ing to Mexico would naturally have to in- 
crease. Water not actually consumed by the 
crops would flow back into the river by 
means of drainage ditches or drainage wells. 
These are called return flows and they 
were specifically provided for in the treaty. 
Article 10 of the treaty states that the water 
allotted to Mexico may come “from any and 
all sources.“ Article 11 provides that deliv- 
ery of it shall be made from the waters of 
the Colorado River “whatever their origin.” 

But was this fully understood by both 
countries? We have only to look at the 
records to see that it was. Let us go back 
to the year 1945, when the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations was holding a hear- 
ing on the proposed treaty. The date: Jan- 
uary 24, 1945. The time: 2:30 pm. The 
place: Senate Office Building in Washington. 
Senator Tom Connally, chairman, is presid- 
ing. The witness Frank B. Clayton, attorney 
for the American section of the International 
Boundary Commission which actually nego- 
tiated the treaty, across the table from the 
representatives of Mexico. Mr. Clayton first 
asks himself this question: 

“What is the significance of those words, 
‘from any and all sources,“ and ‘wherever 
these waters may arrive?’ ” 

He then proceeds to answer that ques- 
tion: 

“The representatives of the United States 
insisted upon those words in the treaty, 
They were objected to by Mexico, for the 
simple and obvious reason that the United 
States wanted to secure credit for all water 
of any kind, wherever it might come from, 
that actually flowed across the boundary 
line, whether it was drainage water from 
projects within the United States or whether 
it was used for sluicing upstream and could 
not be put to beneficial use below, or flood 
waters, or waste waters of whatever kind.” 

What could be plainer than that? It shows 
clearly that Mexico was fully aware that 
the United States Intended to make use of 
the water as many times as possible, that 
such use would cause drainage waters to be 
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returned to the river, that these drainage 
waters would become a part of the water 
delivered to Mexico and that Mexico antici- 
pated exactly that. Yet certain Mexican in- 
terests are now trying to spread the false 
impression that there was no anticipation 
that drainage waters would ever come down 
the river to Mexico. 

This concerted campaign to arouse sym- 
pathy in the United States has a specific 
purpose. The purpose is to bring enough 
public pressure on the United States to 
cause it to agree to release additional 
water—over and above the 114 million acre- 
feet guaranteed annually by the treaty—to 
maintain an over-expanded farming opera- 
tion in the Mexicali Valley. 

Even today, the United States has not yet 
put all of its water to beneficial use. All 
the projects are not yet built. And so great 
quantities of water have been available to 
Mexico where they have been used to expand 
the farm area. The Mexicali acreage was 
expanded to the point where there is no 
longer enough water within the treaty allot- 
ment to farm all of the land. 

The United States must not give in to this 
pressure. For if it does, it will mean hard- 
ship for water users in the Colorado River 
Basin—Arizona, California, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming and Colorado. These 
seven States have already agreed, in the Colo- 
rado River Compact of 1922, to share propor- 
tionately any water shortages which may 
occur, If Mexico is given more, then U.S, 
water users must be prepared to take less. 
Great and costly irrigation projects, such 
as our own Yuma Valley, Yuma Mesa, and 
Wellton-Mohawk, could have their economic 
foundations shattered by shortages of water. 

The solution of Mexico’s problem will have 
to be found elsewhere. We can work co- 
operatively with her to arrange for larger 
deliveries of allotted water when it is most 
needed. We could assist in development of a 
drainage system for the salt-burdened Mexi- 
cali Valley, just as U.S. projects have been 
forced to drain their lands. There may be 
other approaches to the problem. But a 
breaking of the 1945 water treaty, at the 
expense of U.S. water users, is not the an- 
swer. 


It's Time To Reorganize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. David Lawrence 
appeared in the last issue of U.S. News 
& World Report. The article brings to 
our attention the urgency of examining 
and reorganizing the exeuctive depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this situation has been 
getting out of hand for a long time. The 
Congress has not done its duty in study- 
ing and watching what has taken place 
slowly but surely over the years. In 
some instances the Constitution has been 
ignored or actually set aside. 

We have come to the point where we 
must decide whether to scrap the Con- 
stitution or return to it. We must stop 
obeying the Constitution when it suits 
= wishes and disobeying it when it does 
not. 
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The article follows: 
It’s Time To REORGANIZE 
(By David Lawrence) 


It's time to reorganize the executive de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The inefficiency is incredible. The waste 
is unconsclonable. The injury to the public 
is incalculable, 

The blame cannot be justly imposed on 
any one administration. The situation is 
the result of habits formed through years 
of growing Government and a growing popu- 
lation. 

The delays in administrative action are 
all too frequent. A group of lawyers familiar 
with governmental operations sat down in 
Washington the other day to discuss such 
delays, which extend sometimes from a 
period of a few weeks to a year or more. 
The mall of Members of Congress is filled 
with pleas from constituents requesting that 
action by executive departments or agencies 
be “expedited.” If a Senator or Representa- 
tive intervenes, it is sometimes resented as 
pressure.“ Also most of the aggrieved citi- 
zens hesitate to make any complaints what- 
soever, even to their Congressmen, for fear of 
incurring the wrath or reprisal of the gov- 
ernmental agency handling their cases. 

Businessmen who want advice from thelr 
Government on knotty questions of law af- 
fecting their operations—so that they may 
Obey and conform to the statutes—find it 
discouraging to ask Government agencies. 
It takes so long to get an answer. 

The real difficulties are a lack of supervi- 
sion and checkup, a lack of personnel, and a 
lack of office space to house additional peo- 
ple. Private business, moreover, often takes 
away the experts in certain fields by offer- 
ing them more salary than the Government 
pays. 

But the central weakness of it all is the ab- 
sence of any system of administrative effi- 
ciency. 

What the U.S. Government really needs is 
a general manager of the executive branch. 

The President cannot do everything, and, 
if he tries, he will wind up as a jack of all 
trades and master of none.” He is busy 
these days with intricate and sensitive ques- 
tions of domestic and foreign policy, or he 18 
entertaining heads of state from abroad, 
or he is flying across the country to attend a 
$100-a-plate dinner of his political party- 
Obviously, he has no time to check in per- 
son on the efficiency of Government depart- 
ments. He rarely holds Cabinet meetings. 
He has a personal staff which prepares 
countless messages to Congress and state- 
ments of policy on everything from trans- 
portation to public recreation, and from 
labor-management problems to ways of pro- 
tecting the consumer public against the in- 
efficiency of business.” 

But who is to protect the American people 
against the inefficiency of the Government 
itself? 

The answer usually made is that the 
Cabinet takes care of the different depart- 
ments in the executive branch and that this 
should furnish enough supervision. But the 
Cabinet Secretaries are themselves busy with 
departmental policies, or with speechmaking, 
or with the preparation of statements telling 
the people, for political or other purposes, 
how well the Government is functioning. 

What the American people would welcome 
is a thorough reexamination by Congress of 
the whole structure of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. Quasi-judicial func- 
tions of the various commissions and boards 
should be separated from administrative 
tasks. This is a long-standing recommends- 
tion made by the different commissions 
which have studied the organization of Gov- 
ernment. But it has been ignored, 
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There should be a general manager, ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. This executive 
should be empowered to check, through his 
staff, on the efficiency of the commissions 
and boards as well as the major departments. 
Cabinet officers should report to him on mat- 
ters of administration and to the President 
on matters of policy. 

Someday the Congress ought to study a 
Suggestion outlined on these pages a few 
years ago, urging that Cabinet members be 
relieved of any responsibility for administra- 
tion of particular departments so that they 
can spend their whole time as advisers to the 
President. The point was made that what 
the President needs is a Cabinet of 10 of the 
ablest men and women in the country to 
meet with him daily and advise on all mat- 
ters of public policy. The departments 
themselves should be put under career ex- 
ecutives who could be removed by the Presi- 
dent only for cause. 

If the President needs advisers besides the 
Cabinet, their appointments should be con- 

by the Senate. But he needs even 
more a general manager to watch the actual 
Operations of the executive branch of the 
Government. By mid-1963, the number of 
Federal employees will have risen to a 
total of 2,568,400, or an increase of 200,000 
in 2½ years. The payroll costs in 2 years 
Will have been increased $1.1 billion by July 
1, 1963, to a total of $14.7 billion. 

This is the largest single business in the 
World, Yet it has no general manager. 

It's time to reorganize the whole execu- 
tive operation so that it may efficiently serve 
the American people. 


Investigation Bares Facts Long Known 
by Ball Fans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
Close herewith a description of part of a 
study made by the Department of Agri- 
Culture on the life and habits of the 
tomato, as described by Alan S. Emory, 
the Washington correspondent of the 
Watertown Daily Times. I think every- 
One would like to read it as the conclu- 
Sions arrived at by the Department are 
Most profound. 

STARTLING Sruny—INVESTIGATION BARES FACTS 
Londa Known BY Batt FANS 
(By Alan 8. Emory) 

Wasuinorom, April 13.—The Agriculture 
ent has come up with the startling 
Observation that if you drop a tomato on a 
hard surface it will bruise worse than if you 

drop it on foam rubber. 

What's more, dropping tomatoes two or 
more times will damage them more than if 
* Were dropped once or, maybe, not at 


These discoveries turned up in a research 
report issued by the Department on “Bruis- 
Injury of Tomatoes,” one study in a 
Series designed to maintain quality and ex- 
Pand markets for farm products. 
Some of the revelations, however, tended 
rival the oft-repeated and now famous 
of a New York State joint legislative 
or tte on milk pricing that, after 6 years 
2 Study, determined that the time it took 
na & milkman to deliver a bottle of milk 
om his truck was equivalent to the length 
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of time it took him to go from the truck 
to the house and back to the truck. 

The department study involved laboratory 
tests of dropping tomatoes at various stages 
of ripeness between 6 and 18 inches onto a 
hard surface or onto a surface covered with 
a layer of foam rubber. A press release sum- 
marizing the study declared, Injury to those 
dropped on hard surfaces was much the more 
serious.“ 

Generally, the researchers discovered, the 
ripest tomatoes were injured the most, 
though not always. 

In addition to dropping tomatoes on hard 
surfaces, a surefire way of reducing their 
attractiveness to the purchaser or consumer, 
the department indicated its disapproval of 
squeezing the round, red articles tightly to- 
gether in a box or handling boxes of to- 
matoes roughly. Both practices impair qual- 
ity. 

The press release did not specify which 
were the best tomatoes to hurl at the um- 
pire who has just made a bad call against 
the home team. He is somewhere between 
a hard surface and foam rubber. 


Peace Corps Makes Its Mark: Director 
Shriver Gets Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the suc- 
cess of the Peace Corps since it was 
launched more than a year ago has been 
deservedly attributed to the energy, 
the efforts, and the faith placed in it by 
its Director, Sargent Shriver. I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a timely editorial on the Peace 
Corps and a tribute to Director Shriver, 
which appeared in the Holyoke Tran- 
script-Telegram on April 11. 

The editorial follows: 

Peace Corps Makes Irs MARK 


The Peace Corps has achieved an enviable 
victory in winning the bipartisan support of 
the House. That 316-70 vote last week rep- 
resented a shift from hostile skepticism to 
overwhelming approval, and all in a few 
months. 

The most surprising thing about the Peace 
Corps is not that it has worked, but that it 
has established its reputation so fast. It 
took careful planning, thorough supervision. 
and quantities of commonsense and good 
judgment to do it. And much of the credit 
must go to Sargent Shriver. 

When the Peace Corps idea was launched, 
if seemed to many people to be too idealistic 
to succeed, even though it had a long tradi- 
tion of American missionary and philan- 
thropic service overseas to build on. And 
there were many people who wondered if 
America had the young people with the stam- 
ina and guts to go Into the tropical back- 
woods and live with the natives. 

They did their country a disserve with 
these doubts. The Peace Corps started out 
wisely by establishing very tough standards 
in experience, skill, and character of its ap- 
plicants. Its progress is still governed to a 
considerable extent by the needs for specific 
skills which are in short supply in our own 
country.. But it has been enormoulsy grati- 
fying to see how many Americans already 
established in vocations and careers have 
chosen to work in the Peace Corps. 

They have coped with a variety of dif- 
culties extremely well. They have made 
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themselves welcome and they are wanted 
in increasing numbers by the countries to 
which they are assigned. Their success as 
diplomats is astounding. The Nigerian post 
card incident is the only example of em- 
barrassment in a situation where political 
provocation has to be expected. 

The Peace Corps is small but good. It 
does not have its first limit of 2,400 in the 
field yet * * * only around 700 are at work 
now, the rest in training. But it is now au- 
thorized to expand to 6,700 in the next year. 
We hope the Senate will echo the approval 
of the House in providing more funds for 
this purpose. 


Government Versus Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an address by Miss Robley Bas- 
kerville. This address deals with House 
Joint Resolution 23, which would pro- 
hibit the U.S. Government from engag- 
ing in business in competition with 
private enterprise, and repeals the per- 
sonal income tax: 

GOVERNMENT VERSUS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

(By Miss Robley Baskerville) 

The miracle of America is a reality today 
because our Constitution grants to each and 
everyone a right to have and to hold what 
they have saved and earned. This is the 
basis of our free economy, that has produced 
the highest standard of living, the shortest 
hours of work, the highest wages in the his- 
tory of humanity. 

Why? Because our Constitution gave our 
frugal forefathers a chance to save part of 
what they earned. It was this available cash 
that put the dreams of the Harvey Fire- 
stones, the Alexander Graham Bells into 
production. Without this freedom to save, 
there wouldn't have been money to finance 
the tools of production that has enabled the 
American worker to produce more goods to 
justify his higher wages. At the same time, 
mass production reduced the cost of what 
he had to buy giving him a higher standard 
of living, but also creating an economy 
greatly supported by the purchasing power 
of its own workers. 

The future of America—its very survival 
is dependent on the continuing flow of in- 
vestment capital from the savings of our 
people into the tools of production. 

It is easy to understand Karl Marx’ pre- 
diction, one of the surest ways to destroy a 
capitalistic nation, is a graduated income 
tax, which destroys its flow of investment 
capital. 

In 1910 when the 16th amendment was 
being debated in Congress, one Representa- 
tive was nearly hooted out of the Chamber 
because he said, “It is conceivable that in- 
come tax might reach as high as 10 percent.” 
One of the most deadly aspects of our in- 
come tax is its confiscation of capital, the 
very money that will produce future jobs for 
America. 

For every person who has a job in the 
United States, at least $12,000 has been in- 
vested in tools to give him a place to work. 
In the chemical industry the per capita in- 
vestment per worker exceeds $60,000. The 
undermining of our economy by income tax 
can be illustrated by the following figures: 


Save interest on this 

Save 1 A 

Savo losses, 1959 

Save payroll ee T priae fund for free“ servicos to 
porate activities, 1959 esti 


rtion of the debt (at 3 percent) 
000,000,000 in 40 years, per year. 


Save costs of goods, 8 and facilities required to make payroll 


operative (estimate 3 times payroll) 


Thus, domestic savings under H. I. Res. 23 3 — estimate) . 39, 775, 000, 000 
of 5, 000, 000, 000 


Pins, save foreign grants and credits (1959 estimate: 


Means total sayings under pa 3 eee Hg 000 000, 000 898 
Theroſore we cun repeal individual income taxes, receipts has „ 000, > eve fing 8 
Leaving a r TTT 7, 875, 000, 000 3. Saving fran 
Less estimate and gift taxes to be abolished, 1959 receipts 1, 393, 000, 000 4. Saving oot 5 rotective lobbying 
————— 6. Saving cost of ferretin 
Leaving an estimated surplus of.............-.---.-----.--+-+--- 6, 482, 000, 000 à who fail to conform 


The survival of our free economy deter- 
mines the destiny of America. 


The Letter Carriers in Erie, Pa., Believe 
the Administration’s Pay Reform Bill Is 
Discriminatory and Unjustified, and 
Favors the Few Over the Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the let- 
ter carriers of Erie, the third largest 
city in Pennsylvania, strongly urge the 
passage of H.R. 9531, the Morrison postal 
pay bill—Postal Employees’ Salary Act 
of 1962. While they appreciate the 
present administration’s acknowledg- 
ment of the postal employees’ need for 
an increase in salaries, they believe the 
administration’s Federal pay reform of 
3.5 percent for level 4 and the proposed 
increases of up to 34 percent for other 
higher levels is unfair and unjustified. 
This proposed 3.5 percent is but a bone 
to letter carriers, while the meaty part 
of the “reform” would benefit those al- 
ready drawing high salaries. 

The starting salary for letter carriers 
is at present $4,345. Recently the daily 
newspapers in my 24th district have 
been running articles recruiting applica- 
tions from interested men to contact 
the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service in regard to applying for jobs 
as policemen for the city of New York, 
These positions would have a starting 
salary of $6,300, and after 3 years’ serv- 
ice this salary would be raised to $7,600. 
After 12 years in the postal service, a 
letter carrier's salary is $5,305. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 1959, 
reporting the amount of money needed 
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Reams can be written about the waste In 
Government, but there is always a reason for 
spending money. We are misled into be- 
ieving defense is the big expense item on 
the national budget, when actually the ex- 
tension of the welfare state within our 
borders is costing more. The United States 
cannot survive on the military plane with- 
out a strong, free, capitalistic economy. 
Governments, like individuals, can’t spend 
what they don’t have. The only way to stop 
waste in government is to cut the politicians 
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off at the pocketbook with the passage of 
the 23d amendment. 

Some people say— But nothing can be 
done now.“ The first line of attack in the 
defense of America is the preservation of 
our free economy. 

The proposed 23d amendment would force 
the sale of the land and facilities of Federal 
corporate activities back to the American 
people from whom they were taken, and 
thus cut the national debt more than $65 
billion. Based on the 1960 budget this 
would: 


$1, 950, 000, 000 887,000. 000, 000 added to our take-home pay to buy the things we want 
00% would mean tho present business community would pay an estimated 


pe increase of 20 percent in corporate and excise taxes (1959 le vol)... $5, 100, 000, 000 
Federal cor- 20 percent of the industrial capacity sold back to private enterprise 
4, 300,000,000 would yield at least 15 percent more corporate and excise taxes from 

12, 900, 600 000 these new sources, at 1959 levels_..............-------.-----~+------- 3, 825, 000, 000 

à Total of surplus and potential new revenue, 1959 level 15, 407, 000, 000 

Leis the actnal:1000 dant ee ... eee 12, 000, 000, 000 

ANE aes Leavos a net surplus to pay on the national debt of. 2, 507, 000, 000 


by a city worker for his family budget, 
was averaged at 86,083. This 1959 study 
was of 20 cities of various sizes across 
the Nation. And no provision was made 
in this worker’s budget for savings of any 
kind. A recent Labor Department re- 
lease shows the average weekly gross pay 
of factory workers in December was 
$104. The weekly gross pay of the 
average letter carrier is $96.25, and he 
must pay out of this substantially more 
than the factory worker does for retire- 
ment benefits, hospitalization, and in- 
surance. In most union contracts, 
management pays for all or nearly all 
these fringe benefits. 

The administration’s pay proposals 
cite the need for higher salaries for those 
in higher levels so they will not leave 
Government positions for better paying 
jobs outside, the Government. These 
proposed increases up to 34 percent will 
encourage them to stay in the Federal 
Service. The Post Office Department 
knows that the same holds true for the 
letter carriers and other postal employ- 
ees. Many trained employees do leave 
the Postal Service each year. In fact, 
last year, 87,440 employees left the Post 
Office Department for one reason or an- 
other. About 35,000 left to go to work 
in better paying private industry jobs. 

And over 30 percent of the letter car- 
riers are holding down two jobs working 
anywhere from part-time to holding 
down another full-time job. Some are 
working two part-time jobs. This is 
called “moonlighting.” And the letter 
carrier is not proud that he has to seek a 
second job to be able to buy the neces- 
sary things in life and to be able to enjoy 
life. Nor is he proud that over 40 per- 
cent of the wives of letter carriers have 
to work to make ends meet. I wonder 
how many higher level government em- 
ployees are holding down two jobs or 
their wives work to make income match 
outgo. 

The Department knows the require- 
ments to enter the Postal Service and 
Many men, sometimes college men, fail 
to pass the entrance examination. And 
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the unique complex business of handling 
and delivering efficiently the Nation's 
mail is not an easy task. The volume of 
mail has increased 128 percent since 1940 
while the number of employees has in- 
creased only 59 percent. The prepon- 
derance of this increase is due to new 
mail delivery routes and to an increase 
in supervisory positions. Therefore, the 
record clearly shows that the caliber and 
the efficiency of the postal employee has 
steadily improved. 

We also question the administration's 
proposal to set a goal of 27 years before 
a letter carrier can reach his top salary. 
In what other line of endeavor must a 
man work so long to reach the top? 
This is at variance with all other walks 
of life, not just in highly organized in- 
dustry where unions have led the way 
to a richer life for so many. 

Why must a letter carrier wait until 
1963 to receive an increase which the 
administration admits he needs now? 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics report of 
1959 showed he was behind considerably 
then; it would follow that he is that 
much further behind now in 1962. An 
increase of $150, which is about what 
the administration’s proposal amounts 
to for level 4, to become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1963, means the letter carrier will 
have a little more than $2 per week to 
spend in 1963. By then, wage increases 
to other workers and rising costs to 
themselves will cut this spending power 
even lower. 

Letter carriers are patriotic and hard- 
working Americans. They ask to be put 
on a par with their neighbors—no more. 
And while they feel some foreign aid is 
necessary, they would like Uncle Sam to 
take care of his own folks, too. 

Pay raises do not come every year to 
postal employees and they feel justified 
in seeking more than 3.5 percent this 
year, or 7 percent to be spread over 3 
years. The Morrison bill calling for 19 
percent may be too high; and the admin- 
istration bill of 3.5 percent too low. 
Compromises can be made on both pro- 
posms giving the letter carriers a decent 
raise, 
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My Responsibility as an American Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16,1962 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Legion sponsors a statewide essay 
contest each year among students of both 
Public and parochial schools throughout 
the State of Ohio. Allstudents in grades 
9 through 12 are eligible to participate. 
This year one of the students sponsored 
by the Miller Stockum Post No. 485, 
American Legion, Cleves, Ohio, is a State 
winner. He is Robert Howard, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Howard, 171 Cleves 
Avenue, Cleves, Ohio. Robert is a ninth 
grade student at Taylor High School 
in North Bend, Ohio, and placed first 
among the boys in the State. 

Robert Howard’s essay, My Responsi- 
bility as an American Citizen,” is so out- 
Standing that I feel it should be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The essay follows: 

My RESPONSIBILITY AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 
(By Robert Howard) 

Webster's dictionary defines “responsibil- 
ity” as, “a duty requiring much attention.” 

What is my duty as a 15-year-old citizen 
of America? I cannot vote yet, nor serve 
my country in the Armed Forces, nor as- 
sume the responsibilities of protecting and/ 
or leading my country yet. My duty, then, 
is to prepare, to prepare for adulthood when 
I must assume these larger responsibilities. 

How shall I go about preparing myself? 
I should, of course, keep myself physically fit 
and healthy, but more important than my 
Physical growth is my mental growth. In 
this world, the thinking nations and the 
intelligent nations are the leaders of the 
rest. I and others like me must become in- 
telligent thinkers so that our country will 
remain as the leader of the rest. Therefore, 
I must attend school faithfully, work and 
study earnestly, and make the most of my 
Mental capacity. 

America is the land of freedom, and one 
Of the greatest of my freedoms is the free- 
dom to worship and follow God according 
to what I believe, Let me not misuse this 
freedom. Let me consecrate myself to com- 
bating evil wherever I find it. May I 
learn honesty, trustworthiness, respectful- 
ness, and may I have strength in my con- 
Victions, 

But because others have different opinions 
and beliefs, and they are entitled to them, 
I must also learn tolerance. It is my duty 
to learn how to let others have their be- 
—— and ideologies—without giving up my 


T also have a responsibility to obey the let- 
ter and spirit of the laws set forth by my 
country. These laws were devised for my 
Own protection and to be effective must be 
Tully obeyed and enforced. 

I owe it to America to make a study of 

her great principles of peace and freedom, 
to her greatness and power, and 
to protect and defend her from harm. 
8 country calls me to war now. It is 
na a war against evil men but against evil 
tself. The army that I join is a quiet 
army. It has no banners, no marching men, 
55 guns. Its weapons are truth, justice, and 
ighteousness. We of this army shall fight 
Corruption and wrong until at last it is de- 
Stroyed, 
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Our job is a big one that will take long 
to accomplish. Perhaps we will become dis- 
couraged. If we do, let us each remember 
that: I am an American, and American“ 
ends in “I can.” 


Position of the Western Growers’ Asso- 
ciation on the Trade Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as the time 
draws near for a final determination on 
the trade bill I am privileged to present 
the official position of the Western 
Growers’ Association. 

This association represents the vege- 
table and melon industry of California 
and Arizona. 

Their position is made public through 
correspondence between the associations’ 
executive vice president, Frank W. Cas- 
tiglione, and Danny Danenberg, former 
president of the association and at this 
time making an extensive survey of the 
impact of imports on the western farm 
industries. 

The correspondence follows: 

WESTERN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 3, 1962. 
Mr. DANNY DANENBERG, 
Post Office Box 678, 
El Centro, Calif. 

Dear Danny: In connection with our tele- 
phone discussion yesterday, the position of 
the vegetable and melon industry of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, represented by the West- 
ern Growers Association—as set forth in the 
resolution adopted by the industry at its 
36th annual meeting in San Francisco in No- 
vember 1961—remains unchanged. The do- 
mestic operations of certain segments of our 
industry, which are under contracts with the 
labor unions, have been adversely affected 
by imports. Specific appeal to the U.S. Tariff 
Commission under the escape clause has been 
rejected. As you will recall, the Commission 
based its decision on a comparison of our 
perishable food commodity with cast iron 
pipe fittings. As chairman of the WGA Im- 
port-Export Committee as well as being a 
member of the executive and finance com- 
mittee it is needless for me to point out to 
you that the industry: 

1. Favors reciprocal trade on a reciprocal 
basis. 

2. Favors retention of the escape clause 
but feels it should be amended to permit a 
domestic industry or a separate commodity 
in a specific production area to be protect- 
ed and granted proper relief when the com- 
modity in-such domestic Industry has been 
injured by the impact of foreign imports. 

3. Being California and Arizona vegetable 
and melon farmers who produce 40 percent 
of the Nation's total dollar value of such 
foodstuff; who have never received and are 
strongly opposed to Government subsidies on 
such commodities—as they have expressed 
on various occasions as well as have record- 
ed with Congress—they do not believe that 
subsidies for an injured domestic agricul- 
tural commodity industry will provide a cure. 
The opposition of our people to subsidies 
which, as you know, has existed for many 
years, remains unchanged. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the indus- 
try's high-unit labor costs would compel it 
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and labor to give way to foreign competi- 
tion, ours is still an industry which does not 
desire and has never had economic solutions 
by virtue of subsidies. 

4. Feels the variations between high-unit 
labor factors involved in vegetable and 
melon production and the low-unit labor 
factors in other domestic agricultural prod- 
ucts obviously point out that any consid- 
erations on tariffs, quota negotiations, etc., 
relating to foreign trade should be ac- 
corded strictly on commodity by commodity 
and not on an overall basis. 

5. Does not believe that the most-favored- 
nation treatment should be retained as far 
as vegetable and melon commodities are con- 
cerned because a concession that is granted 
to one nation or trade bloc is often extended 
to a nation or trade bloc not participating 
in the original negotiations and/or con- 
cessions. 

6. Strongly feels that any concession 
granted should be on a truly reciprocal basis 
and that immediate withdrawal should be 
made when import quotas, licenses, cur- 
rency restrictions, foreign exchange or any 
other items cause such concessions to not 
be fully reciprocated. 


7. Recognizes, in essence, its responsibil- 
ity in supplying the Nation’s markets with 
fresh foodstuff at fair and reasonable prices 
to the American consumer, As a long and 
vigorous supporter of our free enterprise 
system, it firmly believes that the concept 
of a free market also requires the need for 
affording the domestic vegetable and melon 
industry reasonable incentives and protec- 
tion against unforeseeable and uncontrol- 
lable conditions, and that such incentives 
and protections must come from realistic 
policies governing foreign imports and re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. í 

Our industry feels that acceleration of 
foreign imports produced in low wagepaying 
area, constitute unfair, unjust and unequal 
competition to domestic producers and the 
increased volume of such imports not only 
affects agriculture adversely, but also affects 
labor employed in agricultural pursuits as 
well as labor employed in industries furnish- 
ing equipment, supplies, transportation, 
processing, and marketing facilities to 
agriculture. 

Sincere best wishes and kindest personal 
regards. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK W. CASTIGLIONE, 
Executive Vice President. 


Bully for the Children’s Bureau 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is now 50 years old and 
last week observed its birthday. During 
the past half decade the Children’s Bu- 
reau has been instrumental in cutting 
infant deaths by 74 percent and mothers’. 
deaths by 94 percent. I ask permission 
to have printed with my remarks an edi- 
torial on the 50th birthday of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, printed in the Boston 
Herald on April 12. 

The editorial follows: 

BULLY FOR THE CHILDREN'S BUREAU 


“Bully. Come down and talk to me about 
itm 
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That's what President Theodore Roosevelt 
wired in 1906 to two women who asked his 
help in reducing the high rate of infant 
mortality and deaths of mothers in child- 
birth. 

It took some 6 years of talking before Con- 
gress finally established the Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1912. Action followed fast and by 
the time the Bureau celebrated its 50th 
birthday this week, it had been instrumental 
in cutting infant deaths by 74 percent and 
mothers’ deaths by 94 percent. 

Those are records to be proud of, as are the 
agency's achievements in curbing child labor, 
establishing school health programs, and ex- 
tending aid to crippled youngsters. 

Massachusetts can take special pride in 
the Children’s Bureau accomplishments, 
since it has provided two of its five directors, 
Mrs. Katherine Oettinger, the present Chief, 
and her predecessor, Dr. Martha Eliot. 

But women's work is never done, and the 
Bureau has staggering chores ahead of it in 
tackling juvenile and adult delinquency. We 
say bully for the first 50 years and good 
luck with the next 50. 


Hearings Opened on Quality Stabilization 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of last week the Special Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Monroney, of Oklahoma, opened 
hearings on the quality stabilization leg- 
islation. 

Hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 
159, dealing with quality products in our 
retail econ , was considered. This is 
a companion bill to H.R. 10335, intro- 
duced by me in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The following is excerpts from my 
testimony before the subcommittee: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN RAY J. MADDEN, 

Finsr DISTRICT or INDIANA, BEFORE A SUB- 

COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 

COMMERCE RELATIVE TO SENATE JOINT RESO- 

LUTION 159—QuvaLiry STABILIZATION BILL, 

MONDAY, APRIL 9, 1962 

Mr, Chairman and members of the special 
subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, I am grateful to the chairman and 
members of this committee for your decision 
to hold hearings this week on the quality 
stabilization bill, Senate Joint Resolution 
159. Your cooperation demonstrates that 
you are much concerned over the devastating 
methods of merchandising in recent years 
that is causing a great damage to the manu- 
facturers, retailers, and consumers through- 
out the country. 

Basically, the quality stabilization bill of- 
fers a major step in curbing dishonest prac- 
tices that are misleading the consumer in 
merchandise values, It spells out bait ad- 
vertising, deceptive pricing, and published 
misrepresentations of the product as reasons 
why a manufacturer may protect the prop- 
erty rights in his brand name or trademark, 

The public will be helped by the enact- 
ment of the quality stabilization law, since 
the established price and quality symbolized 
by the brand name will be a standard from 
which it may judge the competitive values 
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of products. The consumer will be guarded 
against the loss-leader operator who uses the 
honored brand name or trademark to build 
store traffic at the expense of his more hon- 
est competitors, while recouping his loss at 
the same time on overpriced, inferior, and 
“blind” merchandise. 


OPERATION 


If the owner of the trademark elects to 
come under quality stabilization, the retail- 
ers and distributors must cooperate with the 
owner or manufacturer in maintaining the 
stabilized price of that trademarked product. 
This enables the manufacturer to continue 
to build quality into his stabilized brand 
name product. If the retaller violates the 
provisions of the quality stabilization law, 
the brand name owner can revoke the retail- 
er's right to use the brand name. If the 
distributor violates the revocation order, the 
brand name owner (the manufacturer) can 
then institute a Federal civil suit for dam- 
age. This legislation will call for no Goy- 
ernment bureaucracy or department to su- 
pervise or enforce the quality stabilization 
law. The law is 100-percent optional and 
the manufacturer, retailer, wholesaler, or 
consumer can choose to come under or stay 
out of quality stabilization. It provides a 
wholly meritorious and worthwhile oppor- 
tunity for quality products to be distributed 
through quality-conserving resellers. 

NOT FAIR TRADE 

Since its introduction last January 1961, 
the merits of this proposed legislation have 
come to the attention of thousands upon 
thousands of manufacturers, distributors, 
retailers, and consumers. This bill is not 
fair trade legislation and is not a price fixing 
measure, 

The quality stabilization bill has now be- 
come one of the most widely publicized and 
acclaimed measures that await action in this 
session of Congress. In our long and criti- 
cal struggle against communism, the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise must be our 
major weapon. Business failures in recent 
years and the growing lack of protection 
for consumer purchases must be given con- 
sideration by this Congress. The market 
place is rapidly becoming infested with the 
so-called fast buck merchandisers. 

OPTIONAL 


In giving the manufacturer the optional 
right to control his trademark, safeguards 
are also established for the distributor, the 
retailer and, most important of all, the con- 
sumer. It is imperative in considering the 
bill, that you fully realize that its use by 
the manufacturer, retailer and consumer is 
optional. No product can be stabilized un- 
der the proposed quality stabilization law 
unless competitive products are available 
to the consumer. And sale or purchase of 
a product stabilized under the proposed law 
is also completely voluntary on the part of 
the distributor, the retailer, and the con- 
sumer. It is of fundamental importance 
that this bill be recognized as one not almed 
at harming any legitimate business, but as 
a measure of economic benefit to all. 

BUSINESS FAILURES 


The Senate Small Business Committee has 
reported that small business failures (bank- 
ruptcies—businessmen giving up the strug- 
gle for survival), climbed in 1960 to the 
highest point since 1933 and the great de- 
pression. The House Small Business Com- 
mittee, in its December 16, 1960, report en- 
titled “Status of Small Business—1948-58,” 
86th Congress, 2d session made this fright- 
ening statement: 

“Most small retailers discontinue busi- 
nesses without going through bankruptcy. 
This explains why, of the 139,000 who dis- 
continued business in 1959, only 6,873 showed 
up among the business failures.” 

There are about 2 million retailers in 
America; 88 percent of them operate in only 
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one location from one store—70 percent in- 
dividually own their own businesses. These 
are not huge outfits—over 75 percent have 
annual sales under $100,000. 

There are 165,000 merchant wholesalers 
in the United States; 91 percent of them 
are active owners of unincorporated busi- 
nesses—71 percent operate from only 1 
building. 

It is the well-known brand names— 
brands with a reputation for a reliability— 
that are taking it on the chin. If these 
brands did not have such an excellent repu- 
tation, do you suppose they would be of 
interest even for 1 minute to the discounter 
who needs a traffic builder for his kind of 
selling? 

We cannot permit the further degenera- 
tion of the brand-name system of distribu- 
tion. We must arrest the growing rate of 
failure of small business in this country. 
We must give the incentive to the manufac- 
turer in this country to build toward excel- 
lence, and we must protect the consumer 
from junk merchandise. 

Quality stabilization covers specific areas 
in which a manufacturer can control, that 
is, prevent the unfair use of his own prop- 


- erty—his trademark—by the reseller. These 


areas are: (1) Intentional misrepresentation 
as to make, model, size, age, etc.; (2) bait 
and switch merchandising tactics; or (3) 
price. 
To repeat, it is not compulsory that the 
brand-name owner use the law. 
MECHANICS OF USING THE LAW 


The manufacturer who does elect to use 
the quality stabilization law will publish a 
specific retall price at which his trademarked 
product must be sold. He has this right 80 
that he may protect the quality of the prod- 
uct, the goodwill of his brand name, the 
ethical reseller, and the consumer. This 18 
not to say that the manufacturer cannot 
change his specific price. Not at all, Com- 
petition is promoted—not restricted—by the 
quality stabilization bill, and the interac- 
tion of competitive forces will insure that 
the manufacturer’s price represents fair 
value or else that manufacturer will be 
forced out of his business. Any price es- 
tablished under this law will be at the 
manufacturer's peril. This is the way the 
free enterprise system should function. 

If a retailer knowingly violates the pub- 
lished policy of the manufacturer by engag- 
ing in any one or all of the three 
practices named in the bill—price deviation, 
bait and switch tactics, misrepresentation, 
then the manufacturer may revoke the right 
of that offending retailer to make any fur- 
ther use of the manufacturer's name, brand, 
or trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill is not a one- 
way street. It imposes an obligation on the 
manufacturer as well. The bill states that 
lack of due diligence in revoking the rights 
of competing resellers known to the trade- 
mark owner to be committing similar acts 
of unfair competition, will constitute a valid 
defense against any action brought under 
this law. 

With the enactment of the quality sta- 
bilization bill, the reseller and the public 
will know where each manufacturer stands 
as to policy and quality consistency. The 
manufacturer no longer will have the con- 
venlent excuse that he cannot protect good 
resellers against unfair competition. 
FOUNDATION ESTABLISHED BY SUPREME COURT 

The quality stabilization bill contains 
none of the usual fair trade language. There 
is no provision for contracts; as the bill is 
wholly predicated on the owner's property 
rights in his good name; there is no de- 
pendence on a nonsigner clause as is the 
case with fair trade. The essential difference 
is that fair trade enforcement is to compel & 
dealer to raise his prices for a product, while 
under the quality stabilization bill, the ac- 
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tion is one akin to trespass—to stop a re- 
seller from abusing a manufacturer's prop- 
erty right in his trademark. 

The quality stabilization bill simply pro- 
vides that when a trademark is abused, the 
trademark owner may deny that unfair re- 
seller further use of the brand name or trade- 
mark. Essentially, it is a confirmation by 
Congress of the unanimous decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in Oid Dear- 
born Distributing Co. v. Seagram-Distiller’s 
Corp,, 299 U.S. 183 (1936), that the manufac- 
turer possesses property rights in the good- 
will symbolized by his trademark. The bill 
describes how the manufacturer may pro- 
tect his trademark as it moves along the 
channels of distribution. 


CONSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION INSURED 


The quality stabilization bill leaves the 
Sherman Act intact. Any group of manu- 
facturers or wholesalers or retailers who 
abuse the quality stabilization bill to effect 
illegal collusive price fixing between them- 
selyes would be courting the same prose- 
cution as the heavy electrical firms and their 
executives experienced not long ago in Phila- 
delphia. 

To underscore that the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill will promote competition, it must 
be emphasized repeatedly that the manufac- 
turer alone must make the basic marketing 
decision-—-whether to stabilize his price, as a 
means of restoring and improving quality, or 
to rely primarily on price alone to attract 
customers. It is after all, his brand and his 
reputation which is at stake. Only he can 
make the decision. 

Wholesalers and retailers will be free, too, 
to determine whether they wish to handle 
Products of stabilized quality or a competi- 
tive unstabilized one. They may elect to 
handle top brand lines which are stabilized 
and others on which they can vary the price. 
It is their decision. If they elect to handle 
the quality stabilized brand, they must re- 
spect the law and the manufacturer's estab- 
lished policy. This means that the reseller 
May not abuse the brand name by misrep- 
representation as to make, model, size, age 
Or other details of the quality-stabilized 
brand, by bait and switch merchandising 
techniques, or by selling that brand name 
Product at other than the manufacturer's 
Specific price. 

THE CONSUMER'S INTEREST 


This legislation safeguards the consumer. 
This committee is not unmindful of the sit- 
Uation that results when an unprincipled 
retailer can take advantage of a product by 
running a loss-leader ad. For every dollar 
Spent by the misguided customer who is 
brought in on account of this ad, sacrificing 
& brand name or a trademark of some pro- 
ducer, that customer spends an estimated $9 
for inferior products at the regular or higher 
Price. Now, what happens? It does not take 
long until that honored product loses cus- 
tomers, Soon the loss-leader advertiser 
Grops the brand name product and picks up 
another quality product to temporarily pack 
his store with unsuspecting customers. It is 
Operations of this kind that the quality sta- 
bilization bill will control by protecting the 
customer, the producer, and the small re- 
tall man. 

We need protection for the small retailer, 
the consumer, labor, and for the man who 
invents a product or spends his adult life 
and great sums of money to establish a brand 
name or trademark. 

Enactment of the quality stabilization bill 
Will result in availability of products in 
Which the public can have confidence—con- 
fidence in their stabilized price and in their 
quality. Customers can buy that which they 
Seek: quality and price, or price alone. The 
retailer, by offering both quality stabilized 
and unstabilized brands, can give the con- 
Sumer an excellent mix of durable, high- 
quality products and products of lesser qual- 
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ity whose prices fit his pocketbook or his 
limited needs. 

I feel confident that there will be many 
brands, made by reputable manufacturers, 
which will not be stabilized even though 
some of their brands are stabilized. The 
quality stabilization bill will affect discount 
merchants only as to the products the manu- 
facturers place under quality stabilization 
and then, only as to the brand name thereof. 
On those products the manufacturer will 
have the legal and equitable right to protect 
his property. But the discounter is option- 
ally free to handle quality stabilized products 
along with merchan cise that he does not 
elect to come under quality stabilization. 

It is not the purpose of the quality stabi- 
lization bill to put anyone out of business. 
Indeed, it is my conviction that it will re- 
duce the number of small businesses whose 
owners find it necessary to liquidate. I pre- 
dict that enactment of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill will result in a drastic drop in the 
number of small business failures. 

Obviously, the buying public will benefit 
from this bill. For the first time in a num- 
ber of years, the consumer will have a stand- 
ard against which to measure quality. The 
quality stabilization law will also give pro- 
tection to the consumer against entrapment 
and unwise purchase of the loss-leader mer- 
chant specializing in bait and switch tactics. 

HELP RESTORE EMPLOYMENT 

In urging speedy consideration of this bill 
by this committee, I direct your attention to 
the fact that unrestrained price slashing is 
rapidly disabling labor, industry, resellers, 
and the public. Our entire economy will 
continue to deteriorate at a time when lead- 
ing economists and statesmen agree we need 
instead, economic growth to strengthen our 
Nation for survival. 

I represent the great industrial Calumet 
region of Indiana. In recent years pur- 
chasers and small retailers have been asking 
me what can be done to reestablish con- 
fidence in retail marketing. Unemployment 
in my area is critical. 

Enactment of this quality stabilization 
legislation will contribute more toward re- 
storing employment than any other legis- 
lation that can be enacted by Congress. 
When a manufacturer is forced to make 15 
men do the work of 20, and is forced to 
employ cheaper and less-skilled labor as 
well as inferior materials, both American 
labor and the American consumer are in- 
jured where it hurts most. Small manu- 
facturers of trademarked products have been 
forced to close their factories or down- 
grade the quality of their products to sult 
the high pressure, falsely advertising re- 
tallers, as a means of staying in business. 
This type of retailer may be few in number 
but they are powerful and heavily financed, 
and growing in size and number every day. 

Enactment of the quality stabilization bill 
will give manufacturers the confidence to 
bulld better products instead of cheaper 
products with poor quality. This bill will 
give the bargain seeker an opportunity of 
knowing what is a bargain by placing a 
standard of value as a gage. 

e NONPARTISAN 


This is strictly nonpartisan legislation, 
Ten U.S. Senators of both parties have co- 
sponsored quality stabilization, and seven 
Members—from both parties—have intro- 
duced the bills in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am hereby submitting with my state- 
ment the list of more than 50 national trade 
and professional organizations that have en- 
dorsed this quality stabilization bill: Quality 
Brands Associates of America, Inc.; National 
Retail Hardware Association; National Retail 
Appliance & Radio-TV Dealers Association; 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers; National 
Appliance & Radio-TV Dealers Association; 
National Sporting Goods Association; Na- 
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tional Office Machine Dealers Association; 
Retail Jewelers of America; Master Photo 
Dealers & Finishers Association; In- 
dependent Garage Owners of America; Toy 
Wholesalers’ Association of America; Whole- 
sale Stationers’ Association; National Sta- 
tlonery & Office Equipment Association; 
National Wholesale Jewelers Association; 
American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers As- 
sociation; Archery Manufacturers & Dealers 
Association; National Association of House 
to House Installment Companies, Inc., 
Marine Manufacturers Safety Equipment As- 
sociation; Gift & Decorative Accessories 
Association of America; Sporting Goods 
Jobbers Association; Billiard & Bowling In- 
stitute of America; American Watch Associa- 
tion, Inc.; Automotive Service Industry As- 
sociation; Fountain Pen & Mechanical 
Pencil Manufacturers“ Association, Inc.; 
National Wholesale Hardware Association; 
Watch Material Distributors of America; Na- 
tional Association of Bedding Manu- 
facturers; the National Association of Shirt, 
Pajama and Sportswear Manufacturers. 
National Industrial Distributors Associa- 
tion; Christian Booksellers Association; Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Association; Na- 
tional Congress of Petroleum Retailers; Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Association; 
Wallcovering Wholesalers Association; Ameri- 
can Reseach Merchandising Institute; 
Ameriean Retailers Association; National 
Art Materials Trade Association; Motor & 
Equipment Manufacturers Association; Na- 
tional Shoe Retallers Association; North- 
american Heating & Airconditioning Whole- 
salers, Inc., American Watch Manufacturers 
Association; National Association of Wom- 
en's & Children's Apparel Salesmen, Inc.;: 
National Audio-Visual Association, Inc.; Na- 
tional Bicycle Dealers Association, Inc.; 
National Office Furniture Association, Inc.; 
National Outerwear & Sportswear Associa- 
tion; the Automotive Warehouse Dis- 
tributors Association, Inc.; National Frozen 
Food Association, Inc.; American Associa- 
tion of Small Business; National Association 
of Glove Manufacturers; National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists; Paint & Wall- 
paper Association of America, Inc.; National 
Marine Products Association; Retail Tobacco 
Dealers of America; National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors; National Retall Farm 
Equipment Association; Conference of State 
Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries; 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


I thank you. 


Common Council, City of Detroit, Sup- 
ports Federal Legislation for a Public 
Works Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit on April 3, 1962: 

Whereas President Kennedy has recom- 
mended to the Congress enactment of an 
emergency public works program to be used 
for the alleviation of unemployment in 
areas showing consistently higher unem- 
ployment than the national average; and 

Whereas the Congress has under consider- 
ation legislation directed to this same prob- 
lem, particularly the Blatnik bill; and 
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Whereas the unemployment problem is one 
of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant problem facing the city of Detroit 
and the State of Michigan as shown by our 
high percentage which has consistently aver- 
aged approximately twice the national 
figures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this common council goes 
on record favoring enactment of the Presi- 
dent's program and this type of emergency 
public works program, and that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Public Works 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
and to the members of the Michigan con- 
gressional delegation. 

Adopted as follows: Yeas, Councilmen 
Brickley, Patrick, Ravitz, Rogell, Van An- 
twerp, Wierzbicki, and President Pro Tem- 
pore Connor, 7; nays, none. 


Seabees and Civilians Collaborate in 
Building Boy Scout Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
there recently has been undertaken and 
partly completed in my district a project 
which represents a remarkable collabora- 
tion between the military and various 
segments of the civilian population to 
achieve a worthwhile public purpose. 

The Eastern Connecticut Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, owned an excellent 
campsite in the town of Ashford. Some- 
day, a fine camp could be completed 
there. They had the plans, but they 
did not have the money, and it might 
be many years before they could hope to 
have it. 

The construction battalions of the 
Naval Reserve, in my district and else- 
where in Connecticut, hold regular train- 
ing meetings each week throughout the 
year, as do Naval Reserves everywhere, 
and for 2 weeks or so during the year 
the units go into active field training. 

A combination of these two facts, it 
seemed to me, could produce a result 
which would be of considerable value to 
the Navy and to the Boy Scouts of east- 
ern Connecticut, by providing field train- 
ing for the Seabees while providing a 
good start on construction of a camp for 
the Boy Scout council. 

The mission is about to be accom- 
plished. Everyone is pleased with the 
result. 

Because collaboration on projects of 
this kind could be of great benefit under 
proper conditions in various parts of 
the country, I would like to introduce at 
this point in my remarks, a log of the 
proceedings in the Camp Ashford good- 
will project for the training of the Sea- 
bees. 

The article follows: 

Camp ASHFORD Goop-WILL PROJECT, U.S. Navy 
CB Progect 

July 17, 1961. Harold D. Barnes, chair- 
man of Camping and Activities Committee, 
Eastern Connecticut Council, BSA, wrote to 
Hon. Horace Seety-Brown requesting the 
Congressman's assistance in enlisting CB 
construction and engineering support on 
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the development of this campsite, commen- 
surate with the CB training program. 

August 1, 1961, Comdr, J. Jung, CB/CEC 
program officer, 3d Naval District (which 
includes Connecticut) was requested by 
Capt. R. G. Witherell, director, CEC Reserve 
programs, to contact Mr. Barnes, with com- 
manding officers of the Connecticut CB divi- 
sions, and evaluate the project for its train- 
ing potential. The Chief, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, strongly endorsed such a proj- 
ect provided it afforded training opportuni- 
ties for the participating personnel. 

August 9, 1961. Campsite was visited by 
representatives of the Navy and the Scout 
council. This was a preliminary meeting to 
get a fast overlook of the project as a whole, 
It was clearly evident at this time, that the 
project presented excellent training possi- 
bilities for the Navy’s Reserve construction 
troops, on such projects as bridge and road 
construction, installation of sanitary facili- 
ties, building construction, installation of 
water systems, and allied activity. 

October 15, 1961. Task force consisting 
of Capt. A. P. Pasquariello, CEC USNR, 
senior member, and Comdrs. F. R. Saliskey 
and I, W. Rutherford was designated to 
evaluate and organize the CB training possi- 
bilities and support for the project. This 
task force made several trips to the site, to- 
gether with representatives of the Boy 
Scouts and Comdr. R. I. Canglois, command- 
ing officer, USNR TC, Hartford, Conn., and 
chief petty officers from CB division 3-2 Hart- 
ford. The purpose of these trips was to take 
a closer look at the work to be undertaken 
for training purposes, and prepare a list of 
equipment which would be required for a 
4- to 6-week period. 

First 2 weeks in January 1962. The task 
force undertook to make a detailed analysis 
of the extent of manpower available, the 
various trades involved, the location and 
availability of construction equipment, and 
the dates on which the manpower would be 
available. They also determined what logis- 
tic support was required from the BSA and 
other naval activities. The following Con- 
necticut units were canvassed as to the co- 
ordination of their respective training pro- 
grams with the proposed projects. 

CB divisions 3-1, Bridgeport; 3-2, Hart- 
ford; 3-3 New Haven, 3-22, Waterbury, 3-23, 
New London. 

A study of the above data established the 
campaign dates of March 10 through April 
15, 1962. USNR TC Hartford, Commander 
Langlois, commanding, was established as 
the marshaling area, and the nearby Wind- 
ham County 4-H Center established as the 
mounting area and troop quarters, 

CONSTRUCTION WORK AT PROJECT 


On March 10 and 11, CB Division 3-23 of 
New London, under the command of Lt. Eu- 
gene Lent, performed a weekend drill re- 
constructing a girder bridge on the main 
access road. This bridge had been washed 
out during the 1938 flood, 

During the following week Commander 
Cavanaugh and a skeleton force from CB 
Division 3-2, Hartford, procured and trans- 
ported heavy equipment from the USN Con- 
struction Battalion, Davisville, R.I., to Ash- 
ford. They also arranged for bedding from 
the Connecticut State Military Department 
and rations (chow) from the USN Submarine 
Base, New London, The messing and hous- 
ing facilities at the 4-H Center, Abington, 
were arranged for at this time with Mr. John 
Smith, director of the 4-H camp. Some pre- 
liminary surveys and layouts were also per- 
formed by this group. 

On March 18, Lieutenant Commander Ad- 
ams, executive officer, and the main group 
from CB Division 8-2 reported for their 2 
weeks’ active duty for training. During this 
2-week period the construction of the main 
1%4-mile-long access road was begun and 
continued to the bridge; the main parking 
area was cleared of trees, and the rehabilita- 
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tion of the existing buildings was under- 
taken. 

Lieutenant Commander Meyers, command- 
ing officer of CB Division 3-3 of New Haven, 
and his men reported on March 31, 1962, to 
continue work on the parking area and 
main access road, to complete the rehabili- 
tation of existing building, and to construct 
anew wing on the farmhouse. 

This period will be followed by a weekend 
drill for CB Division 3-1, Bridgeport, com- 
manded by Lt. Comdr. Joseph Kiraly. 


Curbing Inflation: A Three-Lane Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision of the steel industry to rescind a 
$6-a-ton increase in price is welcome 
news for all of us who have been ap- 
prehensive over the current trend in 
Government toward inflationary spend- 
ing. And, as the caption to these re- 
marks suggests, it must be readily ap- 
parent that if we are to hold this waver- 
ing line there must be a three-way 
cooperation between management, labor, 
and the Government. 

Pursuant to this observation I am 
pleased to quote from an editorial by 
my good friend, Henry Brinton, of the 
West Chester (Pa.) Daily Local News, 
who has this to say on the subject: 

The President made it plain that one of 
his chief concerns regarding the steel price 
increase lay in the direction of inflation. 
Yet the President himself has done nothing 
in the way of helping to control it since the 
day he assumed office back in January of 
1961. His endless programs for spending, 
at a time when every effort should be ex- 
pended toward conserving funds, are stead- 
ily pushing the country closer and closer 
to the welfare state. Since the first of the 
year, Mr. Kennedy has sent more than 15 
messages to Congress, each of them carrying 
a price tag running into millions. 


Our editor then addresses himself di- 
rectly to the problem confronting indus- 
try—and specifically steel—by pointing 
out that there is an ever-increasing re- 
sponsibility devolving upon labor to hold 
the line. Much pious reference has been 
made by labor leaders and their sup- 
porters in Government to the fact that 
the steelworkers have passed up a wage 
increase this year. The attempt is then 
made to deemphasize the equivalent of 
10 cents an hour per employee in fringe 
benefits which could run into millions 
in additional cost of steel production and 
which the editorial reminds us won't be 
pulled out of the air.” Further, in justi- 
fication of some advance in the price of 
stecl, it must not be forgotten that labor 
since 1958 has received wage increases 
and fringe benefits totaling around 40 
cents an hour and without any increase. 
in steel prices whatsoever. And I submit 
that it is sheer political demagoguery of 
the most blatant sort to insist that a 
single cent can be added to the cost of 
production of any article without taking 
it out of the earnings of the people who 
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have their money invested in the busi- 
ness or without passing it along to the 
already hard-pressed consumer. Par- 
enthetically, it seems to border on the 
criminal in certain circles if an investor 
insists that he should have a return on 
his money or the manufacturer thinks 
he should be able to show a profit. 

In another editorial appearing a few 
days previously in the same newspaper 
these points were scored: 

(1) The combined 1961 net income of iron 
and steel companies declined 14.6 percent 
from the 1960 level; (2) out of each dollar 
of revenues, the profits amounted to 5.2 cents 
in 1961 as against 5.7 cents during 1960; (3) 
employment costs in 1961 were equivalent to 
40.1 cents out of each dollar of total reve- 
nues, while in 1960 they equaled 38.9 cents. 


Anyone who runs may read the clear 
implications attached to this injection 
of the executive branch of Government 
into the economic picture. Quite obvi- 
ously the responsibility for holding the 
line now rests equally on the President 
and the leaders of organized labor. The 
fact, too, that since he has assumed office 
the President has not directed an unkind 
word toward labor but from here on un- 
less he is to be accused of the grossest 
bias he must warn the unions against 
Strikes and boycotts and wage demands 
not based on increased productivity. 

All in all, there is one good thing that 
May come out of this entire fiasco. The 
President has been described as very 
angry and as being most vigorous in his 
denunciation of the leaders of the steel 
industry. Let us hope that we are now 
Witnessing a transformation that will re- 
Sult in his serving notice, in comparable 
language, on Khrushchev, Castro, and 
others, warning them that from here on 
he will tolerate no nonsense from that 
crowd of international adventurers. 

The editorial originally referred to in 
these remarks is made a part of this ex- 
tension and is recommended to your pe- 
rusal: 

[From the West Chester (Pa.) Daily Local 

a News, Apr. 14, 1962] 

Mn. Kennepy’s Next Bia Jos: Cur SPEND- 
ING AND CURB LABOR 

President Kennedy naturally is pleased 
With the action of the steel companies in 
eae the $6 a ton increase in the price 

steel, 
This decision on the part of America’s steel 
Producers augurs well for the future, par- 
ticularly in regard to the country's fight 
earted though it is) against infla- 
tion. The return to the hold-the-price-line 
Policy, therefore, is a welcome one, indeed. 
But the steel industry's yielding to pres- 
Sure exerted by the Federal Government en- 
a great deal more than a mere return to 
former prices. It places a heavy responsibil- 
ity on Government and on organized labor. 

The President made it plain that one of 

chief concerns regarding the steel price 
vere lay in the direction of inflation. 
et the President himself has done nothing 
á the way of helping to control it since the 
Pest he assumed office back in January of 
961. His endless programs for spending at 
à time when every effort should be expended 
foward conserving funds, are steadily push- 
í E the country closer and closer to the wel- 
are state. Since the first of this year, Mr. 
unedy has sent more than 15 messages to 
Congress, each of them carrying a price tag 
g into the millions. 
tine guns tor national security is one 
g. but spending for a multitude of other 
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programs is something else, It would appear 
from the record so far established by the 
Kennedy administration that the fight on 
inflation is everybody’s fight except the Fed- 
eral Government's. Time alone will tell how 
far wrong such a policy can be. f 

Steel's price retraction also places a great 
responsibility on labor. The record shows 
that labor, since 1958, has received wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits totaling in the 
neighborhood of 40 cents an hour. In the 
same period, there has been no steel price 
increases. 

The record shows there has been no in- 
crease in dividend rates for more than five 
years, and that reinvested profits, the 
amount left after dividends, which is put 
back into the business, declined from $115 
million in 1958 to something under $3 million 
last year. 

These are some of the facts that labor 
would do well to keep in mind now and a 
year from now when there Is a possibility 
that negotiations with the steel industry will 
be initiated again. Labor obtained so-called 
fringe benefits this year costing steel com- 
panies nearly 10 cents an hour per employee. 
That sizable sum won't be pulled out of the 
alr. 

In view of the fact that the President has 
shown considerable concern regarding infla- 
tion and its devastating effect on the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, it behooves 
him at this time to see to it that the Federal 
Government makes a very definite contrib- 
ution to this all-important fight to prevent 
further needless erosion of the dollar. 

This can be accomplished in two ways. 
The first is to institute a program of re- 
trenchment so far as Government spending 
programs go, and the second is to exert the 
same hard pressure on labor unions the next 
time they push for higher wages. If the 
President, through pressure and public opin- 
ion, can compel steel to back down, the 
public will look to him to do the same in 
a showdown when wage increases are at 
stake. 

Big steel, in acceding to the President's 
bidding, has actually handed him a big 
order. The question is will he measure up? 
Every industry and every taxpayer in the 
country will be watching. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Capitive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
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impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a commit- 
tee could make to our national security 
interests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 18, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I, as a citizen of the United States am 
grateful to you for proposing Resolution 
211. I can see all the merits of such a com- 
mittee as you propose, 

Enclosed, you will find a copy of my letter 
to Congressman Howarp W. Surrn on this 
matter. 

Thank you very much for your interest 
and support of the captive nations. 

Sincerely, 
RENATA M. SHARAN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 18, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I, as a citizen of the United States and as 
a student of the University of Pennsylvania, 
feel that it is most important and in the 
best interests of the United States to bring 
to your attention Resolution 211, 
posed by Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD. 
Congressman 
mation of a special committee of Congress 
which would serve as the center of informa- 
tion and facts about the captive nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, 


I feel that such a committee would be of 
great value to the American people and to 
the entire free world, There they would have 
a most reliable source of information, It 
would also do justice to the captive nations. 
They could have hope of getting freedom, 
They would to some degree, cease to be mis- 
understood and misrepresented. 

I am surprised that such a committee 
hasn't been formed before now. I am also 
greatly surprised at the indifference shown 
by the State Department and, especially, 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, toward this 
matter. 

Thank you for your interest. 

Sincerely, 
RENATA M. SHARAN. 


Burravo, N. T., 
March 21, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
the Ukranian Congress Committee of Ameri- 
ca, Buffalo branch, may I respectfully urge 
you to consider favorably House Resolution 
211 calling for the creation of a per- 
manent Committee on the Captive-Nations 
in the House of Representatives. 
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Every thoughful student of history is well 
aware that the captive nations of the Soviet 
Union are an Achilles heel of this huge 
prison created by Russian imperialists. The 
captive nations constitute our natural allies 
and it is our patriotic duty to take advantage 
of this by exploring the weaknesses of the 
Soviet Empire. Exploiting and spotlighting 
the conditions in this Red “paradise” would 
not only serve educational goals but would 
certainly serve as deterrent of Kremlin's 
activities in other parts of the world. 

The need for such a permanent committee 
was never more acute as Mr. Dean Rusk's 
recent utterances regarding Ukraine dis- 
played a deep void in solid knowledge of 
history of Eastern Europe. 

May we again strongly urge you, Mr. Con- 

, to employ your influence and con- 
sider favorably the establishment of a per- 
manent Committee on the Captive Nations 
as a sine qua non of our successful foreign 
policy. 

Very truly yours, 
Nestor Pnocrx. M D., 
Vice Chairman, UCCA, Buffalo. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed you 
will find our petition from John W. Hallahan 
High School of Philadelphia, to Honorable 
Howard W. SMITH, chairman, House Rules 
Committee. 

Truly yours. 
Maria HAJDUCZOK. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 19, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. CHAIRMAN; We American stu- 
dents of John W. Hallahan High School of 
Philadelphia uphold the Ukrainian-born 
students of our school who ask you, Mr. 
Chairman, to support the resolution of House 
Resolution 211 on creation of Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Patricia Gruber, Edmonda Henderson, 
Irene Harvey, Helene Graham, Flor- 
ence Halloran, Dolores Graham, Vanda 
Gulak, Kathleen Hennessy, Loretta 
Gunsser, Eleanor Harron, Dolores 
Hibbs, Carol Heinzl, Barbara Hehn, 
Patricia Haynes, Edwina Harrell, 
Elleen Harrity, Donna M. Hillock, 
Therese Byrne, Rita Henes, Margaret 
Gallagher, Conretta Henderson, Ger- 
aldine Marie Hess, Frances Hill, Anne 
Grimes, Helen Grossmayer, Linda 
Gondek, Ethel Gresmer, Geraldine 
Grezesik, Barbara Grezesik, Sandra 
Graves, Joan Gantowska, Julia Garcia, 
Barbara Good, Carolyn Graham, Con- 
cetta Giculi, Mildred Gist, Elvira Al- 
ston, Joan Bezotsky, Regina Brane- 
gan, Nibia Rodriguez, Mary Jane 
Daugherty, -Nellie Ferrer, Carol Ann 
Korbal, Geraldine Jacobs, Linda Les- 
zezak, Joyce Turner, Sandra Leposki, 
Barbara Krystopa, Joyce Gallagher, 
Dolores Pettit, Donna Koch, Constance 
Lechner, Helen Wadel, Theresa Lovig- 
lio, Anna Mykycij, Anna Fuzko, Ro- 
mana Kostiuk, Mary L. Kiefski, Vir- 
ginia Wesfield, Patricia Wendewicz, 
Beatrice Keep, Christine Donovan, 
Maryann Scull, Mary Ann Pauli, Mau- 
reen Canning, Eleanor Remoldes, 
Catherine Quinn, Agnes Watn, Regina 
Pettit, Rosemary Riley, Portia Drake, 
Barbara Overton, Nila Switenko, Boh- 
danna Kozaniacky, Adrinne King, 
Zonia Artiles, Marla Rohozynsky, Ger- 
aldine Szewizak, Joan Budzitowska, 
Carol Schreiner, Elizabeth Keller, Mary 
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Beth Stenn, Rosemary Wible, Kath- 
leen Daily, Adrienne King, Joyce 
Smuda, Luba Sahasaylo, Mary Drane, 
Cynthia Bennett, Anna Biegenialo, 
Anne Wadel, Elizabeth Britton, Ter- 
esa De Simone, Danuta Makar, Bar- 
bara Mason, Margaret Corcoran, Doro- 
thea Binneti, Garoslava Iwanyshyn, 
Patricia Ann Scott, Anna Polek, Sara 
Smallberger, Antoinette Olhrawski, 
Constance Twozydlo, Mary Ann Ko- 
walczyk, Patricia Derham, Tania Kra- 
wier, Katherine Hamski, Elizabeth 
Ford, Patricia Magee, Joanne Lucano, 
Margaret Stanton, Jo Ann Schmidt, 
Marge Hillman, Patricia Gaul, Paula 
Weldel, Sophie Sutch, Frances Cullen, 
Juanita Carreras, Phyllis Lattanzi, 
Janice Hynoshock, Joan Doyle, Sandra 
Mitchell, Carol Meehan, Barbara 
Dougherty, Elizabeth Merritt, Mary 
McGee, Marguerite Mercadante, Eliz- 
abeth Ramsey, Margaret Doyle, Mary 
Jane Magilton, Mary Ann Gallen, Dor- 
othy Harkins, Carol Kochanski, Sue 
Guchlic, Margaret Mary Burke, Vic- 
toria J. McNulty, Patricia McHugh, 
Patricia Flaherty, Regina Pettit, Mary 
Jane Lyons, Catherine Kelly. Nancy 
Dolan, Josephine Hickey, Rita Mc- 
Gough, Kathleen Hillman, Janet 
Lepak, Dorothy Shepper, Jacqueline 
Lydon, Shelia Byrne, Chrisanne Stock- 
mal, Dorothy Malone, Geraldine Crow- 
ley, Rosemary Jacks, Mary Tighe, 
Marilyn Sands, Catherine Petrellis. 
Derrorr, MICH., 
March 19, 1962. 

The Honorable Howagp W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our organiza- 
tion, the Ukrainian Educational Association, 
Detroit-East, appeals to you to consider 
favorably the resolution (H. Res. 211) calling 
for the establishment of permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. It would offer solid in- 
formation and knowledge of many Captive 
Nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

We strongly oppose the views of Mr. Dean 
Rusk, our Secretary of State, who expressed 
his opposition as well as that of the Depart- 
ment of State to such a committee, because 
his statement is inadequate to the proper 
understanding of true situation behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We hope that you will support the House 
Resolution 211, which now is pending before 
House Rules Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. ZAPLITNY, Chairman. 
Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA., 
February 20, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM C, CRAMER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I note that House Resolution 
211 has been introduced by Representative 
Dante. J. Fioop, which would establish a 
permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

This committee would uncover the truth 
about the Russian Communist colonial prac- 
tices within the Soviet Union, especially in 
Ukraine, and Soviet satellite countries. 

I urge to use your influence for favorable 
consideration of the Flood resolution in get- 
ting it out of House Rules Committee and 
passed 


The committee may even clear some of the 
traditional ignorance about “traditional 
parts of Russia,” in the Office of Secretary 
of State. : 

Cordially yours, 
GEORGE J. Lyczkowsky3s. 


April 16, 1962 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942) 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


ADA Effective in Fight Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERCER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Eugene, Oreg., Register-Guard is an 
influential newspaper in my State and 
the largest daily paper outside of Port- 
land. In a recent editorial on Ameri- 
Cans for Democratic Action it states that 
ADA is one of the “organizations which 
fought effective battles against the Com- 
Munists.” On the other hand this promi- 
hent newspaper states: 

The John Birch Society still has to prove 
that it does anything besides sow hate, fear, 
and suspicion. The Birchers talk big. But 
the ADA did the job. 


There are those, such as former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, who at- 
tempt to equate ADA with the extreme 
ideas of the John Birch Society. The 
Eugene Register-Guard editorial points 
Out the big fallacy in this argument. 

As a member of the National Board of 
Americans for Democratic Action, an in- 
dependent liberal organization, I am 
pleased to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the thoughtful editorial from 
the March 18, 1962, issue of the Eugene 


r-Guard entitled “Finding a Bal-. 


ance for the Fringes.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 

FINDING A BALANCE FOR THE FRINGES 


When people discuss the “extremist 
Groups” in politics, they are likely to fall 
into a trap. Richard M. Nixon fell into it 
the other day in a nationally distributed 
article. Felix McKnight, president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, fell 
into it, too. 

Mr, Nixon wrote: “Our two-party system 
is broad enough to encompass the whole 
range of extreme ideas from those sponsored 
by members of the John Birch Society on 
the right to those of the Americans for 

ocratic Action on the left.“ Mr. Me- 
icht's words were: “It is any man's right 
to join the Birch Society or the ADA.” 

The implication here is that the ADA and 
the John Birch Society are balancing each 
Sther on the far ends of the political spec- 
trum. This is grossly unfair to the ADA, 
which, like it or not, has been a force pulling 
toward the center, not toward the fringes. 

It was the ADA which mixed into the 
anti-Communist fight in the place and at 
the time that the fight was crucial in this 
country, Right after World War II the do- 
mestic Communist Party was quite bold and 
Quite active. It was making inroads into 

labor movement, into “peace” groups, 
into organizations interested in various so- 
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cial reforms. In 1948 there appeared Henry 
Wallace’s tragi-comic Progressive Party, a 
group of muddleheads who did not know 
they were being used by the Communists. 

At about the time the Progressive Party 
was formed, a group of tough-minded liberals 
formed the ADA. Their aim was to drive the 
Communists and the parlor pinks out of the 
labor movement and other organizations they 
had infiltrated. They succeeded, to a large 
degree. Since those years, the Communist 
influence in most big unions has been slight 
or nonexistent. The ADA group, as miuch as 
any other, may be credited with thwarting 
the aims of the Wallacites. 

Thus we can list the ADA as among the 
organizations which fought effective battles 
against the Communists. The John Birch 
Society still has to prove that it does any- 
thing besides sow hate, fear, and suspicion. 
The Birchers talk big. But the ADA did the 
job. 

Other differences exist, too. The ADA is 
not a semisecret society, taking orders from 
a mastermind, reading its political beliefs 
out of a blue book. It has not allied itself 
with armed goons who boast that they are 
prepared to swoop down and take the law 
into their own hands, It does not en- 
courage its members to spy on neighbors and 
teachers. It does not support violent changes 
in the American tradition of government. 
It does not accuse of subversion all who dis- 
agree with its admittedly liberal position. 
The main effect of the ADA has been to 
pull the country together, not to pull it 
apart. 

If we must continue to use the old “left” 
and “right” concepts in describing political 
groups, and if we must find a balance on the 
right for the left-leaning ADA, we should 
not look as far out as the Birch group. It 
would be fair to look at responsible conser- 
vatism, say at the kind by Sen- 
ator Dirksen and Representative Halleck or 
the late Senator Taft. Those gentlemen, like 
the members of the ADA, represent one side, 
moderately far from the centerist position of 
the White House the past few years. To find 
the balancing group for the Birch Society, 
we must search far to the left of the ADA, 
at least as far out as the old Progressive 
Party and maybe farther. 


Questionnaire Report—Fifth Congres- 
sional District, State of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


e r OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
completed the tabulation of a question- 
naire which I distributed to about 10,- 
000 of my constituents in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Connecticut. The 
questionnaires were distributed by my 
office in February 1962 to a mailing list 
of constituents who have corresponded 
with me from time to time on legislative 


and policy matters, and to those who 
participated in a similar survey I con- 
ducted in 1961. 

The American electorate has often 
been stated to be apathetic or uncon- 
cerned about affairs of government. 
This is not the case in my district. In 
the 2 years I have been conducting pub- 
lic opinion polls on legislative and policy 
matters I have been highly gratified with 
the response, not only in the return of 
questionnaire forms which provide space 
for categoric yes or no answers to ques- 
tions on complex matters, but also in 
the number of letters I have received 
in which responsible comments and re- 
commendations are submitted. 

EIGHTEEN PERCENT RETURNED 


In 1961 I distributed about 7,350 forms 
and received about 1,375 returns, an 
average of over 18 percent. In 1962 the 
return from about 10,000 questionnaires 
was about 1,795, again an average of 
about 18 percent. This, I am told by ex- 
pert pollsters, is an extremely high aver- 
age. The anticipated return from pro- 
fessional polls is about 10 percent. 

By their willingness to complete the 
questionnaire, and their desire to expand 
upon their views with accompanying let- 
ters, the voters of my district have dem- 
onstrated a genuine interest in and 
knowledge of their Government and leg- 
islative airs. I have prepared this 
questio to obtain a cross section 
of opinion on some of the major issues 
which vitally concern every one of us. 
This report, and the comments of my 
constituents, will be of great value to me 
in the consideration of measures now 
pending in the Congress. Although I 
do not propose to follow these results 
in any slavish manner, but to exercise 
my own judgment on questions which 
arise, nevertheless they do provide help- 
ful guidance. 

I want to point out that the question- 
naire forms were not printed at Govern- 
ment expense, and those who returned 
them affixed their own postage. I was 
very pleased to receive additional re- 
quests for supplies of questionnaires. 
One such request was for 200. 

I shall append to this statement a tally 
showing the complete results of my 1962 
questionnaire, but I wish to comment 
briefly on the subjects covered. I also 
intend to include excerpts from some of 
the letters returned with the question- 
naire forms. 

THE RESULTS 


The questionnaire form provided space 
for yes or no answers, but in many cases 
there were enlightening and interesting 
letters attached. The final tabulations 
show overwhelming support—see chart— 
for resumption of nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere; for limitations on executive 
authority to reduce tariffs; for medical 
eare for the aged under social security; 
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for Federal aid for elementary school 
construction—but not for teachers’ 
salaries or parochial school; for US. 
membership in the U.N.—purchase of 
U.N. bonds was favored, but by a slim 
margin; for annual appropriations of 
adequate funds for space explorations; 
for an alliance for progress with Latin 
America, with financial assistance where 
necessary; for continuance of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 


My constituents opposed establish- 
ment of a Department of Urban Affairs 
at Cabinet level by a score of 827 to 796, 
with 172 registering no opinion. The 
score on U.S. purchase of U.N. bonds was 
822 yes; 677 no; and 283 uncommitted. 


The following are excerpts from let- 
ters received in response to the question- 
naire: 

Woodbury: “The President has requested 
Congress to give him the power to cut tariffs 
across the board. I oppose this delegation 
of power to the executive and the entry of 
the United States into the Common Market.” 

Torrington: “I want to thank you for the 
questionnaire you sent me. It was very 
interesting and I will appreciate more in in 
the future if you will send them to me.” 

r “I mote, incidentally, that the 
card was not printed at Government expense, 
I suppose for the usual reasons. This is one 
case, however, which I think should be made 
an exception. This imaginatively conceived 
method for taking the public pulse on im- 
portant public issues, it seems to me, should 
not depend for its financing on the limited 
income of individual Congressmen, which 
means that its use can only be sporadic and, 
to that extent, inadequate, and inconclusive. 
Our Government shouid assist in the estab- 
lishment and dissemination of such ques- 
tionnaires by providing special funds, ear- 
marked for that purpose, for the use of 
Congressmen.” 


U 
b. By federally as 
5. Withdrawal of the United States from the United Nation 


6. Purchase of $100,000,000 U.N. bonds by the United States to help finance U.N deficit? 
ctivities Committee? 


7. Abolition of the House eee 
8. Puppart ofan Alliance for T 
9. ving the President 


b. With limitations providing 


for appeal and review of agreements 
10, Annual appropriations of adequate funds for space exploratins? 
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Waterbury: “Although I do not like much 
of the conduct of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, I think the committee 
could fill an essential role if the members 
would observe properly the civil rights of 
witnesses and not use it as a headline hunt- 
ing vehicle.” 

New Milford: "I am all in favor of every 
tax dollar being collected from everyone who 
is properly required to pay it. However, 
honesty like morals cannot be legislated and 
measures such as the one proposed merely 
drive the actual offenders to more ingenious 
methods of evasion leaving the others to 
hold the tab.” 

Watertown: “There should be a Federal 
program for medical and hospital care for 
the aged. While I believe that the Federal 
Government has the propensity for massive 
growth at the expense of States’ rights and 
individual liberty, this is one area where the 
National Government should act and prob- 
ably under social security as it has for old 
age retirement and disability.” 

Washington: “Please send me six more 
questionnaires. Regarding support for 
Latin America, I do believe that is the most 
important section of the world to us and 
that we should aid the countries which want 
to be our friends—not any country which 
espouses neutralism.“ 

Prospect: “I probably am wrong, but I de- 
test nuclear tests in the atmosphere and 
dread the outcome of them.” 

Kent: “No to the abolition of the Un- 
American Committee because apart from 
other good reasons, it would be too much of 
a triumph for the pinks and reds. No to 
unlimited tariff-cutting powers for while I'd 
be inclined to trust President Kennedy with 
such powers as he is today, he might change, 
and so will the presidency.” 

Lakeville: “Too many of us get involved 
with the many immediate problems of dally 
living and do not stop to really think about 
the big decisions which should be our re- 
9 as much as yours.“ 

Falls Village: Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to express our opinions.” 


Results of questionnaire (1,795 cards tabulated) 


Do you favor— 


fants program: 
4. Resumption by the United States of nuclear tests in the Pt sen 
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Bridgewater: “May I have six more of the 
excelient questionnaire to give to some 
Bridgewater people who would like to have 
this opportunity of expressing their views 
to you, their Representative. Thank you.” 

Naugatuck: “Kindly send me 20 coples of 
the questionnaire on issues before the 2d ses- 
sion, 87th Congress. Our Retired Men's Club 
has become interested in your suggestion.” 

Litehfield: “If the space program is to be 
pushed forward to enhance JF.K.’s chances 
for election in 1964, then we say not 1 red 
cent for space.” 

Ansonia: “I am greatly opposed to any- 
thing that is supported by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Keep an eye 
on the tariff program for the Naugatuck 
Valley. I have confidence in your judg- 
ment.” 

Derby: “This questionnaire is a fine idea. 
But when the chips are down you are going 
to have to use your own judgment on what's 
good for the district and for the country.” 

Beacon Falls: “The question of Fedcral aid 
for education has lost its original cance 
and is now a political and religious contro- 
versy. Why not let it cool off for a year 
or 50?” 

Winsted: “I would be in favor of a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs at the Cabinet 
level, but I’m afraid the question is now on 
a broader issue. We are not being confused 
by the sounds and fury being raised in some 
quarters against medical care for the aged. 
We want it.” 

Thomaston: “How can we avoid nuclear 
testing? While I find it repulsive to con- 
template the possibilities of a nuclear war, 
the alternative of not being prepared for 
one is even worse. Don’t trust the Russians.” 

Colebrook: “I normally vote Republican, 
but I am favorably impressed with your in- 
terest in obtaining grassroots opinion. I 
don’t like some of the things the United 
Nations is doing, and not doing, but guess 
we'll have to stick with it until something 
better comes along.” 

The questionnaire tally chart follows: 


Robert S. Stowe, Textile Pioneer, 96 
Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Robert L. Stowe, Sr., of Belmont, 
N.C., observed his 96th birthday. This 
event was not only significant to Mr. 
Stowe; it was significant to all of the 


citizens of Gaston County and the State 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. Stowe has been one of the most 
outstanding industrial statesmen in my 
home county and State. He has also 
been one of the political leaders of our 
State. His constant interest in civic af- 
fairs has been equally noteworthy. 

I feel a personal reason for taking note 
of the birthday of this splendid gentle- 
man because of his many acts of friend- 
ship toward me through many years. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I happily join 
with countless friends of Mr. Stowe in 
saluting him upon the attainment of 


another milestone in his long and fruit- 
ful life. 

As information to my colleagues I re- 
quest that an article dated April 14, 
1962, which appeared in the Southern 
Textile News be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

[From the Southern Textile (N.C.) News, 
Apr. 14, 1962 
Roreezt L. Strows, TEXTILE PIONEER, 96 Years 
OLD 

BELMONT, N.C.—Robert I. Stowe, Sr., 96, 
celebrated his birthday last week with open 
house and a press conference in his plushly- 
furnished living room, 

Known as the “father of textiles in Bel- 
mont,” Mr. Stowe has been living in semi- 
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retirement the last 10 years. At the age of 
96 he still retains a sense of humor and an 
awareness of business, although only occa- 
sionally active in the management of his 
textile empire. 

Mr. Stowe recalls that he built the first 
mill in Belmont in 1901. He named it the 
Chronicle. That was in honor of Maj. Wil- 
liam Chronicle, Confederate Army officer, 
who lived near its site. 

In 1906 Mr. Stowe organized Imperial Yarn 
Mills. Then the Majestic, the National, the 
Climax, and so on until there were a total of 
27 textile mills in Belmont. 


A LINCOLN BEGINNING 


Mr. Stowe has a family history that reads 
like Abraham Lincoln's. He was born just 
a stone’s throw from where Nancy Hanks, 
Lincoln’s mother, lived as a child. The log 
cabin where he was born was located on the 
banks of the Catawba River in South Point 
township, 2 miles from the city of Belmont. 

Mr. Stowe's father was a farmer on the 
river bottomlands. 

Before starting his career in textile manu- 
facturing, Mr. Stowe worked as a farm hand, 
@ schoolteacher, a clerk in a mercantile 
store in Mount Holly, and was co-owner of a 
department store in Belmont which still is 
in business. 

Mr. Stowe helped organize the city of 
Belmont. He served as a member of the 
town board and school board. He was a 
county commissioner for nearly 40 years. 

Mr. Stowe's older son, R. L. Stowe, Jr., now 
carries on as head of the Stowe chain of 
mills. 


Why All the Pressure for Tariff Cuts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “Why All the Pressure for 
Tariff Cuts?“ which appeared in the 
April 13, 1962, edition of the Bedford 
(Ind.) Daily Times-Mail, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY AlL THE PRESSURE ror Tarr Cuts? 


Serious financial writers are more and 
more asking this queston: Why is President 
Kennedy and the administration so deter- 
mined to put over the new tariff reduction 
bill? It is reported that at least 10 men are 
on the White House payroll to act as pub- 
licity agents and salesmen for the bill. 

There are three elements to the bill, The 
first is part of the tax bill. The second 
Proposes extensive tariff reduction and in 
some cases, a complete elimination of all 
tariffs. The third calls for adjustment as- 
Sistance for those companies and workers 
Who will be damaged by increased foreign 
competition. x 

Another aspect is that business firms with 
Plants abroad must pay U.S. Income taxes 
on earnings when made, and not wait until 
the earnings are returned to this country. 
There is another angle on companies with 
foreign plants; this is the so-called gross-up 
formula, a complicated procedure under 
Which the companies will be taxed about 
65 percent of earnings rather than the 52 
Percent used for domestic corporations. This 
is a complete right-about-face from previous 
Government policies. Ever since the war, 
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all administrations have encouraged U.S. 
business to expand in Europe and elsewhere. 
Now they are to be penalized. 

One very part of the bill is that 
all actions by the President, in regards to 
tariff, are final, and beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of all courts. This gives the President 
virtually dictatorial power over a vast seg- 
ment of American industry and jobs. 

Under the adjustment assistance part of 
the bill any worker who loses his job would 
get 65 percent of his income for a year, and 
an additional 13 weeks if he is over age 60, 
He could be retrained for another job at 
Government expense. Government service 
in the way of advisors, etc., would be avail- 
able to companies which can prove serious 
injury.” 

Financial writers point out that a dozen 
years ago the State Department was trying 
to sell tariff reduction as a means of closing 
the dollar gap. The slogan was “trade, not 
aid.” And tariffs were drastically reduced. 
~Now we face a deficit in our balance of 
payments. In short, we owe the world more 
than the world owes us. That's why our 
gold reserve has shrunk tremendously, and 
is still shrinking. Yet we are told that the 
same remedy which did correct the dollar 
gap will correct the deficit. The publicity 
agents have not satisfactorily explained how 
this can be—using the same remedy to get 
two exactly opposite results. 

In the sales effort to put over this bill the 
administration makes two assumptions, both 
of which are highly questionable; one, that 
American industry is really competitive, and, 
two, that we now have a favorable balance 
of trade. The administration claims that 
we really have a $5 billion trade balance, 
buf this is more than used up by expenses 
of maintaining an army in Europe, tourist 
charges, and foreign aid. 

When this $5 billion surplus is carefully 


examined it turns out to be something quite 


different. Between 20 percent and 25 per- 
cent of the amount is made up of articles 
manufactured here, but paid for by tax dol- 
lars, and then shipped abroad. Included 
also are the shipments of surplus grains, 
which are sold to foreign countries for non- 
convertible blocked soft currencies. This 
means the money received can only be used 
in that particular country. It cannot be 
sent to the United States. A very important 
part of our exports consists of products 
manufactured here for the foreign subsidi- 
aries of U.S. corporations. On top of all this, 
all other countries add c.i.f., cost, insurance, 
freight, to the value of their imports. If 
we were to add the 10 or 15 percent for 
cif., we would show a deficit in our trade on 
the present basis. 

Examination of our exports and imports 
since 1950 show almost a complete change. 
In the early part of the decade we were 
sending abroad large quantities of manu- 
factured articles, and buying mostly raw 
materials. For the past few years, we have 
seen the exact reverse of this. Our exports 
are mainly raw materials, cotton, coal, steel 
scrap, and agricultural products. As one 
writer points out, we have become in fact 
simply the economic colony for western 
Europe afd Japan. It is those countries 
which do the fabricating, and ship their 
products back to our shores. 

Much has been said of the fringe benefits 
which European workers receive, but even 
with these added, European labor costs are 
from 80 percent to 50 percent less than ours. 
In the case of Japan our rate is seven times 
in all cases, and more in others, To say that 
we are competitive simply does not tell the 
story. f 

In congressional testimony Joy Manufac- 
turing Co. stated it makes an air hammer 
which sells in this country for 6610. The 
identical tool is made in England, sells for 
$250, and the company realizes a greater 
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profit on that than from the $610 American 
Price. 

Roger Blough, president of United States 
Steel, said in 1958 that many finished steel 
products were made abroad, notably barbed 
wire and nails, Try to find American-made 
wire or nails in any store. It will take quite 
a search. 

The administration has inferred that tariff 
reductions will be reciprocal, all sides would 
lower. The of recent years does not 
bear out this statement. Our tariffs were 
cut about 50 percent in 1934, and cut 50 
percent of the remainder in 1945. Foreign 
nations have not shown this same generosity 
toward American goods, 

President Kennedy suggests that by low- 
ered tariffs we can get the benefits of the 
European Common Market, the so-called Big 
Six. That is highly questionable, as the 
whole policy of the Big Six is to reduce tariffs 
among members, but to raise them against 
all others. Just why Mr. Kennedy should 
expect a sudden reversal of-this policy is to 
be explained. 

We have always believed in reciprocal 
tariffs, and still do, but we are getting pretty 
tired of Uncle Sam cutting his charges and 
still being forced to pay the top figure by 
those who enjoy the benefits of lower tariffs. 
It should be a two way street; so far it has 
been pretty much one way. 

The bill needs study, lots of it, not high- 
pressure selling, 


The Crisis Behind the Transportation 
Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “The Crisis Behind the Trans- 
portation Mergers” which appeared in 
the April 14, 1962, edition of Saturday 
Review. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Saturday Review, Apr. 14, 1962] 
Tue Carsis BEHIND THE ‘TRANSPORTATION 
MERGERS 
(By Edward T. Chase, a writer on public af- 
fairs and an economic consultant, He 
served last year on the special policy plan- 
ning staff of the Secretary of Commerce) 

The Pennsylvanla-New York Central Rail- 
road and the American-Eastern Airline mer- 
ger proposals have dramatized the profound 
troubles besetting this country's public 
transportation system. They were dictated 
by extreme financial pressure. So, too, were 
14 earlier railroad merger applications now 
awaiting approval, as well as the recently 
consummated United and Capital Airline 
merger, 

What makes mergers appealing are savings 
through the elimination of duplicating serv- 
ices, facilities, and labor, Pennsylvania- 
New York Central expect to save $125 million 
annually, American-Eastern 650 million. 
There is also the attraction of the competi- 
tive power that comes with size, The pro- 
jected mergers would make each of the new 
companies the biggest in their industries. 
Key Government figures, notably Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Chairman Alan S. Boyd, have 
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recently been urging mergers as essential to 
saye public transportation from bankruptcy. 

Union leaders, alarmed at the prospect of 
mass layoffs, express outrage over mergers. 
Opposition also stems from Congressmen 
fearing monopoly, and from local officials 
fearing loss of tax revenue and termination 
of transportation services. 

While the latest merger moves have 
aroused a widespread public concern over 
transportation, there has been increasing 
anxicty in high places for some time. Presi- 
dent Kennedy himself has expressed deep 
concern. “Nothing is more dramatically ap- 
parent than the inadequacy of transporta- 
tion in our larger urban areas,” the President 
stated in his housing message. And in the 
earliest days of his administration he or- 
dered studies designed to formulate a new 
national transportation policy. He has been 
scheduled for months to deliver a special 
message to Congress based on these studies. 
Already in his state of the Union and budget 
messages he has requested certain tax and 
subsidy changes. 

Official worry about transportation isn't 
confined to Democrats. In a remarkable ad- 
dress last October, New York's Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller said, “In my opinion, only drastic 
and immediate action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment can save America from a national 
disaster in its entire transportation system. 
Such a disaster can only lead to nationaliza- 
tion of the American railroads and possibly 
the airlines as well. This would seriously 
erode the freedom and dynamism of our 
American system of free enterprise.” 

If public transportation is in a bad way, 
then worry would seem to be justified. 
Transportation comprises the greatest single 
combination of economic activity in the Na- 
tion. Each year the public spends about a 
fifth of the gross national product on trans- 
portation, around $100 billion. Thus severe 
financial illness among its major operators 
is alarming in itself. Transportation di- 
rectly accounts for nearly half of all Federal 
excise taxes, about 17 percent of total Fed- 
eral revenues, employs something like a sixth 
of our labor force, and represents public and 
private investment of over $150 billion. 

But alarm is not limited to the transporta- 
tion industry's financial woes alone. Trans- 
portation is a substantial cost factor in most 
commercial enterprise. A sick transport 
system raises the costs of distribution of 
goods and services, which is to say the cost 
of doing business. This is a threat both to 
economic growth and to full employment. 
Moreover, any increase in the cost of doing 
business takes on ominous dimensions as the 
United States braces itself for the challenge 
of competing with the Common Market, 
which has a clear-cut advantage in lower 
labor costs—roughly a dollar an hour versus 
the U.S, $2.36 an hour. 

Factual evidence of public transportation’s 
troubles is plentiful. Nearly a fourth of the 
Nation's 104 major railroads lost money in 
1961. Together they netted only $382 mil- 
lion on gross reyenues of over $9 billion, a 
1.9-percent return on their $28-billion plant 
investment. Only the profitable freight op- 
erations of a few railroads, mostly Western, 
hauling minerals, oil, and lumber, keep. the 
total railroad industry result in the black. 

The 39 Eastern railroads, headed by the 
notoriously moribund New Haven, have 
practically all operated at a deficit. It is 
the passenger business, 60 percent of which 
is commuter business, that piles up the big 
losses. The Pennsylvania lost $30,877,000 on 
passenger service in 1960, the New York Cen- 
tral $17,756,000. Fewer Americans are riding 
trains today than at any time since 1885. 

But it is the decline in railroad freight 
that is considered most dismaying. The per- 
centage of all freight carried by the rail- 
roads has declined from 76.5 percent in 1926 
and 66.6 percent in 1946 to 43.8 percent in 
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1961. Since 1956 this freight decline has 
been absolute. 

The record of other common carriers (that 
is, public for-hire transportation) is less de- 
pressing but alarming enough. The 11 big 
domestic trunk airlines had their worst year 
ever in 1961, suffering a net loss of $31 mil- 
lion. The small so-called local service air- 
lines continue to survive only by direct Fed- 
eral subsidy—about 610 for every passenger 
that rides them. Half of the major trucking 
companies operated in the red throughout 
much of 1961 and had a poor year in 1960. 
The American merchant marine remains 
afloat solely through Government subsidy, 
Many inland waterway carriers are in 
trouble, sustaining as a group a 15.6 percent 
drop in Income in 1961 from their 1960 in- 
come. The pipelines, a highly specialized 
category of common carrier transportation 
and one of growing importance (they trans- 
ported 17.7 percent of total intercity freight, 
mostly oll, in 1960), to increase 
their revenues by just 1 percent in 1961 over 
1960. 

What are the reasons for this curious situ- 
ation, a depression in public transportation 
when the rest of our industrial complex 
thrives? The answers are not simple, but no 
one can claim they have not been sought. 
Only Abraham Lincoln has been the subject 
of more research studies than transporta- 
tion. Commerce Secretary Hodges says there 
are over $2 million worth of studies on 
transportation on file in his Department. 
The most important recent one is the Doyle 
report (named after John P. Doyle, the 
staff director for “National Transportation 
Policy, a Report) Prepared for the Committee 
on Interstate and Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, January 3, 1961"). The main find- 
ing of the Doyle report is this: The U.S. 
transportation system is sick because of 
great and unbalanced overcapacity. This 
has been created by investment way out of 
line with the growth rate of the gross na- 
tion product. Result: “an excess of trans- 
port that is unequalled in this century ex- 
cept during the major economic depression 
of the thirties.” It also concludes that com- 
mon carriage (for-hire public transporta- 
tion) is giving way to private transportation, 
notably the trucking fleets of individual 
corporations; that this may well lead to the 
end of common carriage; and that this would 
lead to eventual nationalization of trans- 


port. 
Doyle’s premise of overcapacity is patent 
in the case of the airlines and railroads, 
With the growth of suburbs and highways, 
30 percent of the country's 220,000 miles of 
railway are simply unneeded. With equip- 
ment improvements, the railroads have 
maintained their capacity so that with pres- 
ent equipment the rallroads could handle 
75 percent more traffic than they do. The 
busiest 10 percent of our rail system carries 
an average of 39,000 ton-miles of freight per 
day per mile of line. But the rest of the 
system is relatively idle; a third of the rail 
network carries only 555 ton-miles per day 
per mile—only enough to warrant a single 
average trainload per week. 

The overcapacity in the railroads is most 
apparent in their redundant plant, espe- 
cially terminals, and in some 30,000 miles of 
duplicate track. Transportation economists 
agree, according to a Fortune survey, that 
consolidation of such plant would save at 
least 12 percent of current operating costs, 
or around ĝi billion annually; $400 million 
in terminal costs, $100 million in line main- 
tenance, $300 million in freight car utiliza- 
tion, 875 million in purchasing, and over 
$100 million in centralizing other facilities, 
such as repair shops. 

Overcapacity in the airlines is also quite 
clear. It has been greatly accentuated in 
the past 2 years by the new jets and turbo- 
prop planes. Being larger and faster than 
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the old prop planes, they carry more people 
and make more round trips in a given period. 
Accordingly the airlines had an increase of 
7% percent in capacity in 1961. What then 
happened was that the total market only 
accounted for 56.2 percent of the available 
airline seats. This compares with 59.47 per- 
cent in 1960, 64.12 percent in 1956, and 67.08 
percent in 1952. This makes it virtually 
impossible for the airlines to profit. 

To a lesser degree overcapacity plagues the 
other common carriers, too. For example, 
while the average passenger load in buses, 
18 to 19 passengers, hasn't changed since 
1949, bigger buses have upped average on- 
pacity from 35 seats to 39 seats, producing 
114 percent Increase in empty seats. A more 
important instance of overcapacity is in 
trucking. Empty mileage or light loading 
(often unprofitable but required since 
scheduled service must be maintained by the 
regulated common carriers) have been 
steadily on the increase, What complicates 
this problem for the scheduled for hire 
truckers is the rapid growth of private, 
company-owned trucking. The private 
truckers add insult to injury by illegally 
picking up paying loads for their return 
trips. 


It is this rise of private carriage that, con- 
current with a general ‘overcapacity in all 
forms of transport, accounts for most of the 
basic trouble in transportation, according to 
the Doyle thesis. The interrelationship be- 
tween rising overcapacity and the rise of pri- 
vate carriage is close. For instance, the 
private automobile dominates intercity pas- 
senger traffic, gecounting for 90 percent of 
it. Some 60 million cars, each with a ca- 
pacity of from 5 to 8 people, move over 
our roads carrying an average of less than 
2 persons per car. Crucial as it is to our 
entire economy and blessing us with a mo- 
bility the world envies, America’s automo- 
tive complex has nonetheless helped put the 
railroads on their ear. It has also largely 
limited air service to businessmen’s trips or 
very long-haul tourist service. Eighty-five 
percent of Americans still don't fly and have 
never flown; the 57,700,000 trips made in 
1960 involved only 12 million people. 

If the public increasingly prefers private 
means of transportation, which is its right, 
then the common carriers are bound to suf- 
fer competitively. Excess capacity just 
makes things tougher. Private automobile 
traffic on the New York State Thruway from 
Buffalo to New York City, for example, has 
mortally weakened the New York Central. 
Four years after the thruway's bridge was 
completed over the Hudson River allowing 
traffic in and out of New York City, the New 
York Central had lost 50 percent of its intra- 
state passenger revenues, a total of over $7 
million. = 

Loss of passenger business is bad enough 
but it is the loss of freight business to truck- 
ing, both regulated for-hire trucks and pri- 
vate trucks, that really hurts the railroads. 
The fundamental problem here is illustrated 
by a cost analysis based on the latest year 
when all the necessary statistics were avall- 
able—1957. Using publicly provided and 
maintained highways, the truckers can give 
cheaper (on practically all trips up to 400 
miles) and quite dependable rapid service, 
at a cost to them of only 5.1 cents of each 
dollar of thelr operating revenue. But the 
railroads must spend 20.5 cents of every dol- 
lar of operating revenue on their rights-of- 
way. The railroads have to pay for the ac- 
quisition, building, and maintenance of 
these rights-of-way, plus taxes on them. 
The 5.1 cents the truckers pay covers user 
taxes, such as fuel taxes, license, and regis- 
tration fees, and highway tolls. 

Private carriers have now absorbed a quar- 
ter of all freight business. The Doyle re- 
port demonstrates that within about a dozen 
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years private carriers will be handling almost 
40 percent of freight transportation. Should 
this happen, states the Doyle report, “a 
rapid deterioration of regulated carriage 
could be expected, handicapped as it would 
be by the competition of unregulated pri- 
vate carriage.“ 

Deterioration would result from a calami- 
tous chain of events, It is exemplified espe- 
cially by the railroads, at once the sickest 
and most important of the common carriers. 
If the private carriers had 40 percent of the 
freight business. the railroads, overburdened 
with excess capacity and confronting 
diminishing demand, would experience a dis- 
astrous drop in net income. 

Rallroad freight service, despite certain 
technical innovations here and there, has 
been declining, in fact, throughout the post- 
war period. The cost squeeze has forced the 
railroads to increase the size of freight trains 
substantially. 

A second bad result of declining net in- 
come is that without decent profits the rall- 
roads and the airlines, like all industries with 
heavy capital investment, can't progress. 
Like everybody else, they must either save or 
raise the capital to modernize their equip- 
ment. It’s hard to do if you are losing 
money. There then is a resort to debt financ- 
ing in place of equity financing. This in 
turn saddles the carrier with heavier fixed 
charges, These must be borne during an era 
of reduced traffic volume. It is clearly a 
vicious spiral, beautifully portrayed in the 
Case of the bankrupt New Haven Railroad. 
It is a situation that is raising the specter 
of further bankruptcies and eventual Gov- 
ernment takeover. For the final resort for 
financing is the Government. 

Why Government takeover? Because, 
States Doyle, our economy, let alone our na- 
tional defense requirements, cannot permit 
the demise of our railroads nor, in fact, of 
any of our major common carriers. The 
Smaller companies that make up a vital 
sector of our economy simply cannot afford 

Private fleets. The economy depends on re- 
Mable, relatively inexpensive regulated com- 
mon carriers available to all kinds and sizes 
of shippers. 

The combination of overcapacity and the 
rise of private carriers is a menace to public 
transportation. But experts would hasten 
to add that there are important complica- 
tions, too, that worsen matters. One of these 
is ‘excessive competition, forced by archaic 
regulatory policies. For example, the routes 
Allocated to airlines by the Civil Aeronau- 
ties Board are overloaded to the point where 
few can make any money. Wur carriers 
fly the New York-Chicago route, five the 
New Tork-Boston, eight the New York- 
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Washington. The regulatory policy at fault 
here is not so much zeal for competition— 
two lines will accomplish that—but rather 
the persistent effort to preserve a weak com- 
pany at all cost. It is awarded participation 
on a profitable route—promptly diluting the 
market to the disadvantage of all. 

Another major complication hurting pub- 
lic transportation is the way in which irra- 
tional tax and subsidy policies affect car- 
riers. The President has now recommended 
repeal of the 10-percent Federal tax on pas- 
senger transportation (except for the alr- 
lines), which milks the railroads of some 
$200 million annually. But the State and 
local taxload runs a crushing #440 million 

year. Meanwhile, tax money builds 
highways, air facilities, and waterways to 
accommodate the railroads’ competitors, to 
the tune in 1960, of, respectively, $5.4 bil- 
lion, $884 million, and $1.2 billion. No single 
authority reviews tax and subsidy policy to 
see whether or not it encourages a wisely 
balanced transportation system. 

One final complication is the matter of 
featherbedding. Again, its most acute form 
is in railroading, but it is an increasing 
strain for all the common carriers. The rail- 
roads claim that featherbedding costs them 
$500 million annually. The recent Presi- 
dential Railroad Commission report calls for 
eventual elimination of 40,000 firemen in 
diesel locomotives, where they are un- 
needed—a relic of steam locomotive, 

The inferences for new governmental 
policies should be clear. Consolidation, as 
the Doyle report spells out so compellingly, 
is essential. Experts have been recommend- 
ing consolidation of the railroads into a 
half-dozen or so regional systems for over a 
quarter of a century. 

No doubt revision of antiquated antitrust 
laws, conceived for conditions of railroad 
monopoly almost a century ago, is in order, 
if we are to have consolidation on the 
requisite scale. It will also be needed to 
allow the development of varied transporta- 
tion services by a single company. In this 
scheme, a regional transportation company 
might offer several different kinds of service. 
A modest instance of this was permitted 
recently, with the granting to the Long Is- 
land Railroad of the right to run buses along 
certain sections of northeastern Long Island, 
thus providing a needed coordinated rail- 
bus service not otherwise available, trebling 
passenger volume, and eliminating a loss- 
operation train. 

Purther rationalization of tax and subsidy 
policy is essential. The Kennedy admin- 
istration already has asked for repeal of the 
10-percent Federal transportation tax on 
railroads and buses as of July 31; reduction 
of the tax on airlines to 5 percent but not 
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till January 1, 1963; and the extension of the 
present 2-cents-a-gallon tax on aviation gas 
to currently untaxed jet fuel. In addition, 
it calls for a 2-cent tax on fuel used by 
inland waterway carriers. This is a compli- 
cated technical matter not to be explored 
here, inyolving the strengthening of the 
principle of so-called user charges. 

Finally, the question arises about govern- 
mental reorganization. Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller and many others have been plead- 
ing for a Federal Department of Trans- 
portation. However, experts such as Dean 
James Landis and Wilfred Owen of Brook- 
ings urge instead some coordinating office 
within the Executive Office of the President. 
A Department of Transportation, they con- 
tend, would intensify the problem of a 
transportation system that remains unre- 
lated to national goals, and would perform 
as if transportation were an end in itself 
instead of an indispensable servant to more 
important ends. A coordinating authority, 
however, could stimulate reform of policies 
that now threaten the existence of the com- 
mon carriers and see to it that the national 
transportation system is rationalized so as 
to further the attainment of economic 
growth and greater social well-being. The 
new wave of merger proposals, by calling 
attention to the underlying crisis in public 
transportation, will strengthen the hand of 
those pr for such action. It would 
appear that it can’t come too soon, 


Answers to Questionnaires—They Provide 
Cross Section of Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
submitted to the citizens of the 21st Con- 
gressional District of Texas a question- 
naire, containing 24 current issues. Ap- 
proximately 15,000 returns have come in 
and have been tabulated. This repre- 
sents an unusually high percentage of re- 
sponses, and bespeaks the extraordinary 
interest in the affairs of government on 
the part of the people who reside in that 
district. 

The results follow: 


3 
85 


Foreign aflairs: 
Should foreign ald be confined to friendly countries „44444 %r ꝙ⁰ ö nnn enn nen 2“u„4%„„%é: nae 7.07 7.16 
Should foreign aid be reduced?... eee er 10. 90 10. 50 
Do you favor the President's proposal to increase the foreign ald’s Pgace Corps from $10,000,000 to $52,000,000 a ye 78. 64 9.45 
F Should we matntain a strong stand in defense of Berlin even if it means use of force? 4.57 9.02 
Do you favor the Prosident’s request that Congress give him standby authority, subject to veto by Congress, to reduce taxes on personal income, 
asan an ü AIRE E EE A A E ̃˙—ͤ——————ßß̃7‚＋—¶—, ̃ ‚ —‚—— ß —— j — 36.71 | 53.90 9.38 
Do you favor the Preskient's proposed establlahment of a Cabinet-level new Department of Urban Affairs and Housing? 9.69 | 77.09 13. 21 
The T'residont has recommended pay raise reforms for Government employees, estimated to cost $1,000,000,000 per year: 
Do you favor any increase in wages for Government emplo A eee 15.33 | 72.80 11.84 
r favor any increase in wages for postal employeos, in pat tleulut—22———.—.——— 6.85 | 70.07 13.07 
Do you favor any Federal aid for school construction? ĩõk —„««„ 4444 — 25.16 | 60.64 5.19 
Wan? you favor any Federal aid for teachors’ salaries? — —- 2-2. oss nee mina on inne en ernie nanan en 4—sLv 3 —ç—ͤ— ----| 15,45] 70.64 49 
are: 
The President has recommended that the Congress 
public works whon unemployment is rising. 8.69 
The President has 
estimated to cost $76,000,000 the Ist year, $100,000,000 for e 9. 04 
— prenant bas proposed the establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps, modeled roughly after the CCO of depression days. Do you 15 
vor $ 
Subversive activities: Do you favor the continuation of the House Un-American Activitios Committoe_____.._.___.-.-.--—.-----~---.----+--------- 12.04 
Medicul care: The President has — that all employers and employees be required to pay additional social security tax to provide limited medi- 
Cal and bospital care for elderly al securi — regurd loss of their need or desire. Do you favor this. 5.88 
United Nations: The President has asked the ngress 3 the purchase of 8100, 000,000 of a 5200, 000, 000 bond issu 
that organization, contending that would result in less outlay by us in the long run. Do you favor tu ————d—'— nnnm 13. 83 
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Foreign trade: The President has requested that he be given authority by the Co 
_commoditics, in exchange for concessions from other countries, 


Veterans: 
A bill in Congress proyides that GI educational benefits be extended to veterans who serve In peacetime, estimated by VA to cost, Initially, 
EFT . ES 
lon of $102 
pennon VA est 


$330,000,000 
Another 22 
limits in the bill would exclude 


Mr. Speaker, it can be said with as- 
surance that these results represent a 
fairly accurate cross section of public 
opinion in that district. 

MEDICAL CARE PROPOSAL IS UNPOPULAR 


It will be noted that only 18.66 percent 
favor while 75.45 percent oppose the 
President’s proposal that limited medi- 
cal and hospital care be provided for 
elderly people who are covered by social 
security, a whopping majority of 4 to 1. 

Under the Kerr-Mills Act, now in 
effect, all needy elderly people are en- 
titled -to medical and hospital care in 
those States that cooperate by imple- 
menting the Federal law enacted by 
Congress 2 years ago. 

PEOPLE WANT FOREIGN AID REDUCED 


By a decisive ratio of 85.76 to 
only 7.07 percent, the people want 
foreign aid confined to friendly coun- 
tries, and 78 percent feel that foreign 
aid should be reduced, or eliminated. 
STANDBY AUTHORITY AND NEW WELFARE PRO- 

POSALS ARE UNPOPULAR 

The results reveal a strong conviction 
on the part of the people that the Con- 
gress should retain its constitutional 
responsibilities in several areas covered 
by questions. By a ratio of 36.71 
to 53.90 percent the people oppose 
the President’s request that Congress 
give him standby authority to reduce 
taxes on personal income, as an anti- 
recession measure. 

By a ratio of 24% to 1, they oppose the 
President’s recommendation that the 
Congress provide standby authority for 
him to put into effect a public works 
program when unemployment is rising. 

They strongly oppose the proposed 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
and the proposed Youth Conservation 
Corps. 

PEOPLE OPPOSE FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 

It will be noted that 25.14 percent 
favor and 69.64 percent oppose any Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. And 
even more decisively they oppose any 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries. 

U.N. BOND PURCHASE DISAPPROVED 


By a percentage of 18.11 percent for 
and 68.04 percent against, the people are 
opposed to the proposed purchase of $100 
million of bonds to help finance the 
United Nations. 

A considerable number, in comments, 
express grave doubts as to the future 
usefulness of the United Nations organi- 
zation. They feel, as I do, that unless 


r year, 
2 — bill, II. R. 3745, would give 1,564,000 veterans of World War I, who served 90 days or more, a 
about 30 percent of World War I veterans in the higher ineome brackets. 


to reduce tariffs b, 
iy those in 


20 percent or more on 
Common Market of Europe. Do you favor 


groups of 


month. Income 
Ist-year addi- 


changes are made which will enable that 
organization to more effectively project 
and maintain the position of the United 
States and our allies in respect to means 
of maintaining peace and repudiating 
the warmaking activities of the Commu- 
nists, we should seriously consider with- 
drawing from membership. And they 
feel very strongly that all other nations 
should be required to pay their propor- 
tionate share of the costs of operating 
the United Nations; otherwise they 
should be automatically deprived of the 
privilege of voting. In my opinion this 
position is sound and proper. 

LABOR UNIONS SHOULD BE UNDER ANTITRUST 

LAWS 

It will also be noted that by a margin 
of 93.16 and 4.5 percent, the people feel 
that labor unions should be made to con- 
form to antitrust laws now applicable to 
private corporations and business enter- 
prises. 

I strongly support this position. I 
have introduced legislation to accom- 
plish that objective. The simple fact 
is that labor unions have grown up. 
They are now big business. They no 
longer need to be wet-nursed and 
coddled. They do not need nor should 
they longer expect special treatment by 
being exempted from our antimonopoly 
laws. The public interest must be pro- 
tected against harm that comes from 
conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
whether it be by big business or big 
labor. 

The people also very strongly oppose 
any expansion of coverage of unemploy- 
ment benefits. Several hundred of those 
who answered cited specific instances, 
within their own knowledge, of abuses 
by individuals who receive benefits un- 
der this program. The effect of this is 
to magnify rather than to relieve the 
problems related to unemployment. In 
fact, in many instances it serves to pro- 
mote unemployment by providing a 
method whereby many make use of this 
program in order to avoid working, and 
actually refuse to seek or accept gainful 
employment while they are drawing such 
benefits. 

It is clear that this, a State program, 
should be investigated and appropriate 
steps taken to better protect the public 
interest against these unjustified abuses. 
The program can be protected and ap- 
plied as intended, while effectively pre- 
venting the free riders and chiselers 
from making a farce of the real purpose 
and intention of the program. 


WITHHOLDING OF TAX ON SAVINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
IS UNPOPULAR 

Mr. Speaker, while the issue was not 
included in the poll hundreds of people 
in their comments have expressed op- 
position to the pending proposal to with- 
hold the tax on interest, savings, divi- 
dends, and so forth. It will be recalled 
that this issue was included in the recent 
tax bill which was passed by the House. 
I was one of those who voted against it. 
With the computer system now being 
installed by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, it is believed that we are approaching 
the time when such withholding will be 
wholly unnecessary. The proposed with- 
holding will be irritating and it will in- 
volve tremendous expensive bookkeeping 
operations by those who would be re- 
quired to do the withholding for the 
Government. 
PEOPLE FAVOR MORE FREEDOM, FEWER CONTROLS 


Throughout these questionnaires the 
people have spoken out against so much 
concentration of governmental activities 
in Washington. They want less regi- 
mentation, fewer controls, in all activi- 
ties, including agriculture and business. 
A Coleman ranchman expressed the 
views of many thus: 

I am strongly opposed to giving the Presi- 
dent any of the powers that now belong to 
Congress. Iam in favor of reducing Govern- 
ment spending at all levels and returning 
the economy of this country back to the 
people where it belongs. 


Quite a number have expressed con- 
cern over deficit spending and other poli- 
cies widely endorsed by liberals. Many 
people ask questions about the attitude 
of such liberal organizations as the 
Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA) and the AFL-CIO’s political arm, 
known as COPE. They believe that the 
liberal policies of these and other 
similar organizations should be con- 
sidered with caution and restraint on 
the part of the Congress. 

Several comments included requests 
for information about the extent of con- 
formance by Members of Congress to 
policies advocated by ADA and COPE. 
In that connection, I have in my pos- 
session a number of reprints of the 
voting records of Congressmen as viewed 
by those organizations. They will be 
sent to any constituents who request 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other com- 
ments and other issues which I should 
like to discuss in this report, but space 
will not permit. I do want to take this 
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means of expressing my appreciation to 
all of my constituents who took the time 
and trouble to return their question- 
naires and the many who gave me the 
benefit of some timely and enlightening 
comments. > 


Tribute to Secretary of Agriculture 


Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many fine articles have been written 
about members of the President's Cab- 
inet. One of the best articles that I 
have seen and one of the most objective 
was written by Joe Western, and is en- 
titled “Freeman's Forte.” 

Mr. Western has taken a good, long 
look at the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and after examining all of the evidence, 
Mr. Western has come up with a very fa- 
vorable decision. He has written what 
many of Secretary Freeman’s friends 
have long known—that Mr. Freeman is 
a hard-working, conscientious, and able 
Public servant, a master of detail, with 
a brilliant mind and an articulate 
tongue. Secretary Freeman is an ex- 
perienced political leader. His years of 
Service as a Governor and his experience 
with State legislatures have stood him 
well in his contacts with the Congress 
and the administration of the vast De- 
partment of Agriculture. Secretary Free- 
man is the spokesman for the American 
farmer; and he is a powerful, convincing 
Spokesman who throws himself into his 
work with enthusiasm and conviction. 
He is also the trusted lieutenant of the 
President, and is looked upon as one of 
the stars of the administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
splendid article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FaermMan’s FORTE—ÅGRICULTURE CHIEF Is 
SELLING HIMSELF IP Not PROGRAM 
(By Joe Western) 

Wasuincton,—Return, if you will, to last 
August. Informed speculation might have 
concluded that Orville Lothrop Freeman, first 
city-born Secretary of Agriculture, before too 
long might be abandoning the complex cares 
of farm policy—by his own wish if not popu- 
lar demand. 

Mr. Freeman was toiling at a job he had 
tried his best to avoid. His boss, President 
Kennedy, never had been able to muster 
more than a perfunctory interest in farming. 
The Secretary well knew his solution for 
agricultural excesses—tight Federal con- 
trols—was a red flag to millions of rural 
Citizens. And, his first attempt at farm leg- 
isintion so offended Congressmen that they 
sabotaged it. 

No wonder, then, that however hard he 
tried to hide it, however strongly’ his aids 
denied tt, the ex-marine last summer some- 
times appeared tired and discouraged. Nor 
is it any great surprise that White House 
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advisers now confess Mr. Freeman's position 
was a bit shaky back then. 

What is remarkable is that the Secretary 
has not only survived but is enjoying the ex- 
hilarating sensation of high personal pres- 
tige. At the White House his erosion seems 
to have been repaired; he is said to rank 
above a number of Cabinet colleagues in 
Presidential eyes. When powerful farm or- 
ganizations criticize Mr. Freeman, they tend 
to speak in subdued tones. Farmers seem to 
like the man, and even consumers have 
found some cause to cheer. Most important, 
“Orv” stands tall with legislators from the 
farm States—a recent appearance by the Sec- 
retary drew a standing ovation from the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Nevertheless, this turnabout is pretty 
much a personal affair. The 1962 Freeman 
farm plan, which would impose or tighten 
a net of production and marketing controls 
if farmers approve in referendums, could 
end by faring little better than his 1961 
schemes, Though the Agriculture Depart- 
ment exudes optimism, educated analysis 
on Capitol Hill is summed up in this com- 
ment: “He'll get half a loaf at best.“ Even 
if he gets the whole legislative loaf, per- 
suading farmers to swallow it could make 
them gag and growl. 

Indeed, the attempt, combined with the 
recent 9-percent cut in milk price supports, 
could well chill the warmth of Mr. Freeman's 
belated honeymoon. The milk price prop 
reduction was the Secretary's first major 
retreat in his drive to raise farm income 
through higher Government price support. 
When the full impact takes hold, it surely 
will bring the wrath of thousands of dairy 
farmers down on somebody's head. Mr. 
Freeman is trying to escape blame by insist- 
ing he needs special congressional permis- 
sion to raise supports again; so far, he hasn't 
gotten it. 

KNACK FOR COMPROMISE 


It seems clear, then, that the Freeman 
popularity, which has risen so rapidly, could 
fall Just as rapidly. For the acclaim is a 
tribute not to the former Minnesota Gover- 
nor's discovery of a more potent remedy to 
cure agricultural ills, but to his skill at the 
art most reverently admired here—politics. 

“He's the complete political animal.“ a 
foe concedes admiringly. Among other 
things, this honors Mr. Freeman's knack for 
the legislative compromise. 

Take last year's administration farm pro- 
gram, for example, Its key feature would 


have shifted most policymaking initiative 


from Congress to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. When legislators rebelled, Mr. Free- 
man took what little he got and proclaimed 
it a victory. 

Nevertheless, there was a lesson to be 
learned and the Secretary didn’t overlook it. 
Even friendly Democrats had accused Mr. 
Freeman of failing to consult them in ad- 
vance, neglecting to drum up farmer sup- 
port, and doing a miserable job of explaining 
the plan so all could understand. 

This year is a different story. Not only 
has the Secretary engaged in all the neces- 
sary political consultations, but he has been 
tireless in. his efforts to promulgate his ideas 
in the provinces. 

“As long as he keeps doing what he's 
doing, he'll be all right,” declares HAROLD 
Coolxx. the North Carolinian who bosses the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Congressional acclaim is a tonic rarely 
tasted by Agriculture Secretaries who must 
cope with a problem everyone agrees should 
be solved but which has defied solution. 
Mr. Freeman's immediate predecessor, Ezra 
Taft Benson, had a particularly rough time 
of it. It's true, of course, Republican Ben- 
son for the most part hag to deal with a 
Congress controlled by the opposition party. 
But farm politics tend to blur party lines, 
and even loyal GOP Congressmen lost 
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patience with Mr. Benson’s dogmatic ap- 
proach that seemed to regard all counter- 
argument as diabolical, 

Though both Mr. Benson and Mr. Free- 
man were for getting rid of crop gluts and 
eventually cutting the budget drain, their 
philosophies are miles apart. To Mr, Ben- 
son massive Government intervention in 
farming was an evil, and he propounded 
this belief with evangelistic zeal. To Mr. 
Freeman, Federal involvement is the only 
practical solution for an industry of myriad 
producers whose technological advances 
have increased output far beyond the ability 
of the American public to eat. 

Somewhat oversimplified, the Benson ap- 
proach sought a return to a free farm mar- 
ket, gradually stripping away Government 
controls and lowering price supports. Mr, 
Freeman couples his expansion of controls 
with high price supports. Ideally the farmer 
would prefer high supports and no controls, 
so he finds neither approach wholly 
acceptable. 

Thus differing farm philosophy, by itself, 
is not the reason Mr. Freeman has been 
able to regain prestige while Mr. Benson 
spent 8 years under almost constant attacks, 
Nor do Freeman accomplishments to date 
seem sufficient to account for it. By quickly 
raising price supports on 14 commodities, 
the Secretary did help lift 1961 farm in- 
come, but it’s expected to level off this year. 
Rather, the Kennedy farm chief's popularity 
stems from the way he now handles his 
relations with Congress, farmers, consumers, 
and the press; the way he talks and the 
tactics he uses. Orville Freeman is clever, 
and a charmer, 

The 43-year-old, with a boyish face slightly 
disfigured by a World War II wound, con- 
veys an earthy image that rarely falls to 
appeal. His private chats frequently are 
spiced with profanity; he immediately puts 
visitors on a first-name basis; and his atten- 
tive interest to conversation, both public 
and private, convinces listeners of his sin- 
cere willingness to learn more about the 
complexities of agriculture, 

PRAISE FOR PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr. Freeman gets political mileage by 
praising the “amazing productivity of farm- 
ers” which enables consumers to buy food 
at low cost. He rarely misses an opportunity 
to point out that the Consumer Price Index 
for food has changed little over the past 
year. 

Courtship of the food buyer found an 
ideal bouquet in what consumer groups 
dubbed the great ham robbery”—and offers 
additional evidence of Mr. Freeman’s polit- 
ical agility. Before leaving office, Mr. Benson 
permitted meat packers who added juice- 
inducing water to their hams during curing 
to market their products without labeling 
them “imitation.” Consumer groups ob- 
jected to “paying ham prices for water.” 
Mr. Freeman reversed the decision. “We 
hear as much about our stand on watered 
hams as anything else,” an aid says. He 
doesn’t mention that an appeals court has 
upheld the Benson position. 

Public appearances are another contrast. 
Mr, Benson, who used to brag about his 
youthful exploits in the sugarbeet flelds, 
very likely knew more about the techniques 
of farming than his Minneapolis-born suc- 
cessor. Nevertheless, the Benson image was 
one of aloofness, not familiarity. He seemed 
to prefer speaking to chambers of com- 
merce, farm machinery industrialists, and 
other business interests concerned with agri- 
culture. Once, when he did decide to be 
rural, Mr. Benson donned a 10-gallon hat, 
khaki work pants, a farm shirt, and muddy 
shoes to pose for photographers; but the 
costume just didn't fit the personality. 

Mr. Freeman also attempts the cornball 
pose occasionally, and with little more suc- 
cess at convincing his audience. Last Christ- 
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mas the Secretary stationed himself beside 
a supermarket checkout counter in Arling- 
ton, Va., and tried to convince shoppers that 
food was a bargain, cheaper than 10 years 
ago. He almost lost his basket of food 
props; he was heckled by a retired Navy 
captain; and he found himself holding a 
squirming little boy who climbed out of his 
mother’s market basket. 

Yet, rather than bringing ridicule, Mr. 
Freeman's discomfiture was treated tenderly 
by the press, and he won the sympathy and 
commendation of many farmers and edi- 
torial writers for taking his lumps among 
the common folks for the cause of agricul- 
ture. His aids were so pleased with the re- 
sult that they may try another such venture. 

But it’s in the congressional area that the 
Freeman talent is best displayed. He works 
tirelessly at the game. Returning from a 
globe-circling trip in November, the Secre- 
tary called or wrote every Agriculture Com- 
mittee member in both the House and Senate 
saying in effect: “I am back now and I am 
at your disposal if you have any questions or 
problems I can help you with.” 

MAKING THE ROUNDS 

Then, he tried to visit each member per- 
sonally. “I don't think he got to see all of 
them, but at least he tried,” says an adviser. 
“And we consulted everybody in sight before 
the President formally sent the program to 
the Hill." As soon as the bill was intro- 
duced, Mr. Freeman hit the road for 18 days 
to drum up support. 

The Secretary's eagerness to please is a 
recurrent theme of his testimony before 
congressional committees. It's not at all 
unusual to hear him assuring legislators, “I 
am sure the committee can improve the lan- 
guage of this section of the proposal.” 

Example of the strategic withdrawal: A 
provision in the original administration farm 
bill provided jail terms for farmers who 
violated regulations designed to curb soaring 
milk output. No other Government farm 
program sets out such a stiff penalty, and 
Republicans pounced on the provision im- 
mediately. Mr. Freeman quickly agreed to 
drop the idea, disarming the opposition. 

This flexibility, reasonableness, and in- 
stinct for the compromise is at the core of 
the growing Freeman popularity, and the 
image frankly surprises old friends. Back in 
Minnesota, recalls one, He was pictured as 
a Governor who fought for his programs on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis.“ But, as Mr. 
Benson never quite seemed to grasp, in 
Washington this just doesn't work, which is 
further testimony to Freeman's acute sense 
of politics. 


Nixon, Kennedy, and Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy credits himself with 
being informed or uninformed as it suits 
his purpose. 

Raymond Moley, in last Sunday's issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune, dis- 
cussed how favorable Kennedy propa- 
ganda emerges. 

The article follows: 

NIXON, KENNEDY, AND CASTRO 
(By Raymond Moley) 
Old enemies never die. They merely re- 


furbish their rusty weapons. And since 
Richard Nixon has been so well endowed 
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with implacable critics, his new book, “Six 
Crises,” has been combed for errors. One of 
these critics is apparently in the White 
House, for there was issued from that source 
a denial that when Candidate Kennedy 
stated in the 1960 campaign that action 
should be taken to overthrow Castro, he 
knew that preparations for such a revolt 
were already underway under the direction 
of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. 

On September 23, 1960, Mr. Kennedy gave 
an exclusive statement to the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers saying: The forces fighting 
for freedom in exile and in the mountains 


of Cuba should be sustained and assisted.“ 


Mr. Nixon knew that such preparations 
for a revolution in Cuba were already secret- 
ly underway, and he also knew that his op- 
ponent had been briefed on all phases of 
foreign policy by Allen Dulles, Chief of the 
CIA. He therefore had no option but to 
believe that Mr. Kennedy was recklessly 
using that information to propose something 
which the Eisenhower administration was 
preparing. 

But before replying to the Kennedy state- 
ment, Mr. Nixon asked Interior Secretary 
Fred Seaton to go to the White House and 
find out if Mr. Kennedy had been informed 
of the secret operations. Seaton reported 
that the candidate had been so informed. 

This put Mr. Nixon in a critical dilemma. 
If he joined in the Kennedy advocacy of 
intervention, which would have been very 
popular with the country, he would be im- 
plying that such preparations were under 
way, because he was known to have been a 
factor in making administration policy with 
regard to Cuba. Nor could he accuse his 
opponent of making public what had been 
communicated confidentially to him in the 
briefing. For that, too, would uncover the 
secret operation. 

All this he revealed in his book. Then the 
White House on March 20, 1962, issued a 
statement that Mr. Kennedy did not know 
about the Cuban preparations when he made 
his statement in 1960. And Allen Dulles 
chimed in what a statement that there had 
been a “misunderstanding.” 

Mr. Nixon then issued a statement stand- 
ing by his statement in the book and add- 
ing, “President Eisenhower has authorized 
me to state that, following the practice he 
had established in 1956, he had given in- 
structions that in regard to U.S. intelligence 
operations abroad, Senator Kennedy was to 
be as fully briefed on our foreign problems 
as I was.” 

If the critics of Mr. Nixon wish to be fair, 
which I doubt, they would turn this ques- 
tion back to Messrs. Kennedy and Dulles. 

Did or did not Allen Dulles obey the or- 
ders of President Eisenhower and tell Mr, 
Kennedy about the most important Cuban 
preparations? If so, why does Mr. Kennedy 
now deny that he knew what he was sup- 
posed to know? A matter of veracity is in- 
volved here, or at least a matter for 
clarification. 

Just what does Mr. Dulles’ mealymouthed 
word “misunderstanding” mean? Who is 
misunderstanding whom? Does he mean 
that the 1962 White House statement is due 
to a lapse of memory? Does Mr. Nixon 
“misunderstand” what the two-and-a-half 
hour briefing covered? If so, how does Dul- 
les explain that he omitted from that brief- 
ing the most critical operation in which the 
CIA was involved? 7 

But the Nixon critics have no intention 
of being fair. Perhaps some of them who 
write in the papers under their own names 
are really venting their resentment because 
the Nixon book reveals some of them, by 
name, as having been grossly unfair in re- 
porting the campaign in 1960. Those of us 
who write for the press are not hesitant 
about dishing out criticism of others. But 
we should in return admit the right of the 
objects of that criticism to criticize us. To 
paraphrase Mr. Truman, if we can't stand 
the heat we had better get out of the kitchen. 


April 17 
The Steel Price Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
Sunday, April 15, 1962, New York Times, 
Columnist James Reston wrote an ar- 
ticle headlined, “Kennedy Can Beat 'Em 
but Can He Convince Em?“ This ar- 
ticle, dealing primarily with the recent 
controversy over the proposed price in- 
crease in steel is worthy of consideration 
by all Members of Congress. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York (N. T.) Times, Apr. 15. 
1962 


KENNEDY CaN BEAT EM nur CaN HE 
Convince ‘Em? 
(By James Reston) 

CA, April 14.—President Kennedy has 
defeated the leaders of big steel, but, he has 
not convinced them. Even the sophisticated 
and progressive officials of Inland Steel here, 
who broke the deadlock, are asking, not 
who won but what the President is going to 
do with his victory. 

It is a good question. The President has 
proved what almost everybody but Roger 
Blough knew; That the United States is big- 
ger than United States Steel, but this is just 
the beginning. Everything has been settled 
but the main problem, and the problem is 
not to modernize Mr. Blough—though that 
would help—but to modernize the steel in- 
dustry; its machinery, its organization and, 
if possible, its mentality. 

One of the remarkable things about the 
week's uproar out here is the contrast be- 
tween the statements of Roger Blough and 
the comments of casual passers-by in the 
streets of Chicago or even in the streets of 
the Republican suburbs. Almost unani- 
mously the casual comments in the street 
favor the President, and, what is more sur- 
prising, a great many people demand to know 
why Kennedy didn't just take over and tell 
Biough what to do. 

The cost of the week's , there- 
fore, is important. Big Steel has been hurt 
with the public, and after all those sharp 
words and all those nocturnal cops out of 
Washington, it has even been a little 
frightened. Even so, it is obvious that some 
cooperative way has to be found to deal, not 
with the personalities or the past, but with 
the causes of steel’s economic problem and 
the future. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


The industry is not building up enough 

capital to put in the necessary new equip- 
ment. The Government can help as for- 
eign governments have helped the oversea 
competitors of the U.S. companies. It can 
and does propose to provide tax relief for 
plant modernization. It can proyide more 
cheap plant modernization capital than it 
now proposes to do. And it can help remove 
some of the sluggishness that now afflicts 
the industry in the United States by sub- 
jecting it to tougher competition from over- 
seas, 
What steel company officials out here fear 
is that the administration will, in its anger 
over the events of the last week, try to 
control prices the way the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission controls transportation 
rates, 
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The view here is that this would not only 
be bad economics but bad politics because it 
would involve the President in every price 
change and every outcry following every price 
change. This, however, is probably an un- 
justified fear, for, while this approach to the 
problem has some support on Capitol Hill, 
there is very little evidence that it has the 
support of the President or the Secretaries 
of Labor and Defense, who have been so ac- 
tive in this week's fight. 

What is perhaps a more serious danger is 
that the President, having won, will regard 
his victory as justification for carrying on 
the same policies he has followed in the past, 
and this will certainly not have the support 
of many of his advisers in the administration, 

THE POLICY ARGUMENT 


Actually there are three groups now argu- 
ing what the President should do with his 
victory. There are the planners, who do 
not believe that the steel industry can be- 
come competitive without State planning; 
there are the conservatives, who believe in 
the effectiveness of persuasion and economics 
by admonition; and there is a middle group 
that wants to use the latent powers of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act to reorganize the 
industry and at the same time help mod- 
ernize it with more cheap capital, more lib- 
eral tax allowances for new modern equip- 
ment, and more competition. 

How the President will react to all this 
remains to be seen. The Kennedys are more 
generous in victory than in defeat, and, 
judging from the President's remarks to the 
Inland officials after they broke the deadlock, 
he is in a mood to work things out by con- 
sultation rather than by legislation. 

If this proves to be true, it may in due 
course be possible to turn the crisis of this 
week to advantage and this will be a gain. 
For the President and Mr. Blough, despite 
their difficulties, are in the same boat. A 
Slight case of mutiny has been put down, 
but they are both heading Into stormy inter- 
national waters, and the boat is old, leaky 
and a little sluggish. 


Pan American Day 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, in cele- 
bration of this 72d anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union, 
how known as the Organization of the 
American States, I wish to speak of the 
commmon bonds which unite us with the 
Peoples of Latin America. 

All our countries are melting pots of 
Peoples and cultures. Our countries 
were once colonies; and in their desire to 
Tule their own destinies our forefathers 
fought for their independence, won it, 
and established representative constitu- 
tional democracies founded on the high 
regard for the dignity and freedom of 
Man. 

Because of this similarity of back- 
grounds, we are a family of nations 
Whose cooperative efforts are based on 
mutually high regard and affection for 
each other. These bonds led inevitably 
to the establishment of the system of 
inter-American cooperation that has be- 
come an outstanding example of a suc- 
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cessful international community of na- 
tions. 

The Organization of American States 
is founded upon the solid bases achieved 
by many years of collective effort. Its 
charter gathers together the basic prin- 
ciples embodied in numerous pan-Amer- 
ican agreements which many years of 
trial had shown to be best. We should 
all take time to review and remind our- 
selves what the charter means to our 
welfare, and how the OAS assures that 
the precepts contained in the charter re- 
main alike and responsive to the aspira- 
tions of the peoples of the Americas. 

Special note should also be taken of 
the work of three of its dependent or- 
ganizations: the Inter-American Social 
and Economic Council, which coordi- 
nates all official inter-American social 
and economic activities; the Inter-Amer- 
ican Council of Jurists, which foments 
interest in the progressive development 
of international law; and the Inter- 
American Cultural Council, which pro- 
motes understanding through education- 
al, scientific, and cultural exchange. 


The observance of this day in tribute 
to the Organization of American States 
and its accomplishment is more import- 
ant to day than ever before. In recalling 
the common traditions and ideals of the 
American Republics; it is important to 
note that these very ties will provide the 
necessary understanding of our common 
goals to ensure the success of needed 
social and economic reforms. 


Algeria’s Ben Bella Threatens Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
call attention to a revealing editorial- 
advertisement that appeared in paid 
space in the Washington Post on Mon- 
day, April 16, 1962, by Mr. A. N. Spanel, 
the founder of International Latex Corp. 
It reveals that Castro has imported 76 
field-tested Algerian rebels to train 
Cubans to become terrorists and sabo- 
teurs in other Latin American countries. 
Also, Algeria’s Ben Bella, a New York 
Times dispatch states, has offered Nasser 
100,000 Algerian soldiers* to help the 
Arab world against Israel, the same Ben 
Bella who is also openly demanding more 
revolutions in Algeria and in all Africa. 

Shocking as this news is, it can never 
be said that the French people did not 
repeatedly warn us, even in their lonely 
ordeal of pain and tragedy in Algeria. 
The efforts of Mr. Spanel to inform the 
free world of the extent and meaning of 
French sacrifies during that time, be- 
came widely known. 

The International Latex Corp. and its 
founder deserve signal recognition for 
continuing a much needed service in the 
public interest, an effort which they ini- 
tiated in 1939 at great cost to themselves 
in time, energy, and money. 
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I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial-advisement of the In- 
ternational Latex Corp. printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial-advertisement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 
16, 1962] 

ALGERIA’s BEN BELLA THREATENS ISRAEL 
(By A. N. Spanel, chalrman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

Camo, April 10—The Vice Premier of the 
Algerian provisional government, Mohammed 
Ben Bella, said today his country was ready 
to furnish 100,000 soldiers to help the Arab 
world liberate Israel. 

Mr. Ben Bella, who was in Cairo to visit 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic, was quoted by the semioffi- 
cial Middle East News Agency—the New York 
Times. 

(Recently we had occasion to write the 
following preface to the reproduction of a 
New York Herald Tribune front-page story 
datelined Havana. We deem it relevant to 
use the same preface to another story that 
appeared in the New York Times:) 

“In order to better grasp the meaning 
and portent of events, especially concerning 
the free world, it is perhaps wiser for Amer- 
icans to look more at feathers to see the 
way the winds blow, than telegraph poles. 

“It will not be lost on the people of the 
United States and Canada that the same 
front-page news heralding the signing of a 
cease fire between France and the FLN, also 
carried the startling story in the New York 
Herald Tribune that Castro, in his plan to 
export communism to other Latin American 
nations, has now imported 76 FLN rebels 
‘to train Cuban terrorists and saboteurs.’ 

“What, then, are we in the Western 
Hemisphere to expect from a FLN brand 
Algeria? Will we naively hope that Algeria 
will remain, as under France, a part of the 
free world, in spite of this brazen demonstra- 
tion in Cuba of militant Communist kin- 
ship? 

“Will the American people soon be asked 
to pour their dollars into Algeria, in the 
form of aid, or will Washington remember 
these “feathers” in today’s ominous winds: 
that 6 hours after the cease-fire agreement, 
the Russian Government gave de jure recog- 
nition of the Algerian provisional govern- 
ment headquartered in Tunisia; that Mr. 
Benvoussef Ben Khedda, the FLN head, has 
already announced that Algeria will become 
neutral if his FLN succeeds in taking over 
the government? Up to now Algeria rep- 
resented the southern flank for the NATO 
nations of the free world, a flank that is 
now threatened. Will we remember that 
Algerian rebels continue to train Cubans to 
act as terrorists and saboteurs in other Latin 
American nations? 

“How often have the long-suffering French 
people warned us of the dangers ahead for 
the free world In an Africa seduced by the 
Soviet bloc,” 

France has paid an enormous price in life, 
blood and treasure in her heroic efforts to 
keep Africa in the West's orbit. A heart- 
breaking sacrifice, and the more because the 
French people stood alone. It was the same 
in Indo-China, and now American soldiers 
are fighting and dying in South Vietnam 
and Laos. =. 

We Americans must ask ourselves whether 
our way of life in our free society can long 
endure if we continue to strengthen with 
dollar aid new Marxist governments that 
brazenly proclaim their hostile revolutionary 
objectives and Communist kinships. With 
our own hemisphere, with all Africa and 
Israel threatened, the following article will 
help throw additional light on coming 
events, P 
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Ben BELLA ALSO PrepicTs: CONTINUING A- 
” GERIAN AND ALL-AFRICAN REVOLUTION 
(By Thomas F. Brady) 

Ovp, Morocco Mohammed Ben Bella, 
Vice Premier of the Algerian provisional gov- 
ernment, said here today that the Algerian 
revolution must go on. 

The cease-fire agreements with France do 
not mean the revolution has ended,” he said 
in an address to 2,000 nationalist soldiers. 

Mr. Ben Bella spoke In Arabic at the Oujda 
camp of the Army of National Liberation 3 
miles from the Algerian border. 

In ͤ a conversation in French later, he ex- 
plained that he and his fellow ministers had 
approved the cease fire and that his state- 
ment was by no means an expression of dis- 
appointment. 

The Vice Premier's speech broke a silence 
he has imposed on himself since his libera- 
tion a week ago after more than 5 years of 
imprisonment in France, He waited, it was 
explained, until he could speak to Algerians 
on a piece of ground under Algerian military 
authority. 

Mr. Ben Bella arrived in Oujda last night 
by automobile with three other members of 
the provisional government: Mohammed 
Boudiaf, Hocine Ait-Ahmed, and Rabah 
Bitat, who were liberated with him last 
Sunday. 

A fifth minister who was liberated, Mo- 
hammed Khider, did not make the 370-mile 
trip here from Rabat, the Moroccan capital, 
because of poor health. 

The speech was Mr. Ben Bella's first pub- 
lic declaration since before his capture by 
the French on October 22, 1956. He and his 
companions appeared to be in good health 
and cheerful spirits, although their com- 
plexions were sallow and they avoided any 
exuberance. They wore dark sults of Euro- 
pean tailoring, 

Mr. Ben Bella's comments put an end to 
speculation that his silence was a result of 
disagreement over the compromise terms 
negotiated by the members of the provisional 
government who were at liberty. 

Nevertheless, his short speech was severe 
in tone. His insistence on continuing reyo- 
lution suggested that he advocated more 
radical changes in Algeria than those gen- 
erally envisioned in Paris. 

“Today is not a day of rejoicing,” he told 
the nationalist soldiers and 10,000 Algerian 
refugees who had gathered at the camp. 
“Our brothers and our sisters are still dying 
and numbers of them are still in prison. 
Our day of rejoicing will be the day of our 
return to the soil of Algeria. That day is 
not far away. 

“Today let us salute the people of Algeria 
and our dead.” 

Mr. Ben Bella introduced a group of repre- 
sentatives of other African countries. He 
also thanked the Moroccans for their help. 

In expanding his theme of continuing 
revolution, Mr. Ben Bella said: “We have re- 
sponsibilities in Algeria, in the Magreb 
(northwest Africa) and in all of Africa. We 
intend to assume those responsibil ties.” 

Units of the army of liberation paraded 
before the leaders wearing khaki uniforms 
made in the camp by refugees. The camp 
Was once a French military installation. 

Mr. Ben Bella and his companions were 
introduced by Colonel Boumediemme, chief 
of the Algerian general staff. An officer who 
has only recently emerged from hiding, the 
Algerian chief still uses the nom de guerre 
of Boumediemme, 

Colonel Boumediemme asked the soldiers 
and the refugees to observe a minute of 
silence in memory of the Algerian dead. 

In his introductory speech he said: “A new 
epoch is beginning, but we must remember 
the difficulties ahead. We will have achieved 
our goal of complete independence only when 
the last enemy has quit our soil.” 
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Mr. Ben Bella and his companions are ex- 
pected to tour the Algerian frontier instal- 
lations tomorrow. They will return to Rabat 
tomorrow night to rejoin Premier Benyous- 
sef Ben Khedda and the other ministers.— 
The New York Times. J 


Address by Mr. Mark U. Watrous, Chief 
Engineer, Colorado Department of 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
speech made by Mr. Mark U. Watrous 
at the University of Colorado 35th an- 
nual highway engineering conference, 
Denver, Colo., on February 23, 1962. Mr. 
Watrous has been an outstanding engi- 
neer and has supervised the construc- 
tion of many highways. I consider him 
well qualified to express the opinions 
set forth in his address, which follows: 


I am deeply conscious of the honor of 
being allowed the opportunity to express 
the sincere appreciation of the highway 
building fraternity for the fine program that 
has been prepared for this conference. 

Dean Hutchison and his staff and their 
colleagues, probably aided and abetted by 
Professor Emeritus Rod Downing, have done 
their usual, excellent task of thoughtful 
preparation. 

First, I want to bring this conference a 
cheerful word of commendation. This comes 
from a paragraph made in an address just 
this week by Rex M. Whitton, the Federal 
Highway Administrator. 

Speaking at the annual national meeting 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
in Houston, Tex., Mr. Whitton said: 

“I know of no period during which the 
science and profession of highway engineer- 
ing have made such far-reaching advances 
as in the past 5% years since this great 
highway program started. And hand-in- 
hand with these advancements in the sci- 
ence and profession of highway engineering 
hes come a substantial upgrading in the 
stature of highway engineers.” 

Those are kind words. And since Mr. 
Whitton made them broad enough to cover 
the science and profession of highway engi- 
neering, it might not be too immodest if we 
took a slight, collective bow. 

Mr. Whitton noted that the use of aerial 
photography, photogrammetry, electronic 
computers, line plotters and other products 
of modern science have released highway 
engineers from any tedious routines. 

We all may thank the scientists among our 
Own ranks and in many other fields for such 
release—because it appears we are going to 
need all the spare time at our command, plus 
courage, endurance and a strong awareness 
of the political aspects of current events If 
the integrity of the present highway program 
is to be maintained. 

A couple of years ago, when the National 
Highway Trust Fund was just about broke, 
and authorized Federal aid funds were being 
withheld, I recall discussing the situation 
with you under the heading of a Perry Mason 
thriller, the “Case of the Buncoed Bride.“ 

Last year, I spoke about the year of de- 
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cision, when the fate of the highway pro- 
gram was being debated in the Halls of 
Congress. 

Fortunately, Congress acted to set up the 
Federal financing of the program on a sound 
basis, thus restoring to the buncoed bride 
some of the garments and dignity that had 
been stripped from her in such a rude 
fashion. 

This very financial stability, however, Is 
one of the basic causes of the predicament 
in which the program now finds itself. This 
new phase might be likened to the old melo- 
dramatic thriller—the “Perils of Pauline.” 

Reel I has all the earmarks of a “snatch. 
Some highly placed authorities view the pro- 
posal for a Cabinet-level Department of 
Urban Affairs as the villain in this kidnap- 
ing episode, 

In its minimum form, this new Depart- 
ment would have only those functions and 
responsibilities which now are within the 
province of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Here is a quotation from the ARBA news- 
letter of February 2: Some have suggested, 
however, that other urban- related pro- 
grams—urban highway construction, for ex- 
ample—could be pulled out of their present 
governmental niches and be tied into the 
new department package. While nothing of 
this kind has been suggested by the Presi- 
dent, opponents of the proposal have pre- 
dicted that the new Department, once estab- 
lished, will try to enlarge its own scope.” 

There appears to be no hope that the 
Lindbergh kidnap law can be called upon to 
save our heroine from this dilemma, 

In reel II. it appears that some fast-riding 
rustlers have flung a side loop in an effort 
to lasso our imperiled beauty in a maze of 
restrictive redtape. 

US. Senate bill No. 2767 would direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to review 
surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates 
of highway projects with the provision that 
no project could be approved by the Bureau 
of Public Roads unless the Interior Depart- 
ment certified it as being satisfactory in 
the interest of conserving fish and wildlife 
and recreation resources in the area of the 
project. 

Pauline may have to wiggie even harder 
than the twist to get out of this one. 

A pair of menacing figures that has been 
lurking tn the background for several years 
moves closer into the picture in reel III. 
These skulking rascals go under the names 
of urban transportation and mass transit. 

They are seeking nothing less than a big 
grab at Pauline’s fortune and the seizure of 
urban development which constitutes her 
generally recognized glamour. 

This attempt to thrust our heroine into 
the buzz saw is growing more serlous every 
day. A national news magazine, under the 
headline, The Revolt Against Big-City Free- 
ways,” carries a four-page article, embel- 
lished with a cartoon and many photographs, 
that starts with this paragraph: 

“Across the country In one city after an- 
other, the local freeway or expressway is get- 
ting to be the hottest issue in town.” 

And the article closes with these words: 
“Transit lines, like freeways, cost a lot of 
money. But city people are now beginning 
to wonder whether they aren't the answer 
to a traffic problem that more and more 
freeways have failed to solve.” 

You might call this sneaky propaganda. 
But to some it may impose a contrived an- 
swer to the woes of motorists in an equa- 
tion that goes like this: “Freeways cost a 
lot of money, but they're not doing the 
job—therefore turn the money over to the 
rapid transit boys.“ 

It’s always a good plot trick for the vil- 
lain to pose as the hero, and make the hero 
appear as the scoundrel. 


1962 


If you doubt the seriousness of Pauline’s 
plight, then consider reel IV. In this epl- 
sode our harassed heroine stands more than 
a fair chance of being smothered to death. 

I have seen a 12-page booklet, nearly 11 
Inches wide and more than a foot high, 
which contains headlines or excerpts from 
some 60 attacks on the highway program, 
The title of this astonishing docuemnt is: 
“What They Are Saying About Automobility 
in Cities.” 

The clippings reproduced in the booklet 

are from such widespread areas as Sacra- 
mento and Atlanta, and dozens of cities 
in between. The sources quoted range from 
governmental reports to speeches by U.S. 
Senators. and from urban planners to news- 
paper editorials, Here's the introduction in 
the booklet: 
. “The automobile is under attack in every 
section of the country. It is a concerted, 
well-planned attack, and it is growing in 
intensity. 

“This is a continuing attack, and it is 
being waged by much of the Nation's press, 
by public officials, by city planners, by civic 
organizations, and, of course, by rail transit 
forces. 

“The situation is serious—if not already 
critical, The enemies of automobility are 
on the offensive, and they are gaining 
ground.” 

I agree that Pauline's enemies are on the 
move. And bear in mind that not one of the 
articles quoted in the booklet I mentioned 
rakes in any of the muck that has developed 
out of the Blatnik hearings. 

Here are just a few samples from the pub- 
Ucatlons: The Washintgon Post quotes the 
head of a public administration institute as 
Saying: The generous programs of Federal 
assistance for freeways only stack the cards 
in favor of the most costly and ineffcient 
means of transportation.” “Monolithic 
1 is a headline in the Sacramento 

ee. 

This is from Fortune magazine: The Gov- 
ernment is engaged in perhaps the most un- 
economic public work in its history; the 
$42 billion so-called defense highway sys- 
tem. The $30 billion worth of resources now 
committed to completing this gigantic boon- 
doggle would be enough to pay for a worth- 
While civil defense program.” 

The San Francisco Call-Bulletin said: 
“Certainly we feel that transit should not 
be the burden of the property tax owner 
alone. There is such a close relationship 
between highways and transit that to use 
gas tax funds exclusively for the auto is 
foolish and unfair,” 

The New York Times said nine witnesses, 
including the president of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, told a Senate subcom- 
Mittee: “The breakdown of commuter rail 
and urban bus services is strangling cities 
from coast to coast. The villain in this crisis 
was identified as the motorist who used the 
family car for door-to-door travel between 
home and job or downtown stores.” 
fr A. U.S. Senator is quoted to this effect: 

One wonders whether the city might not 
have to control the ingress of automobiles, 
Perhaps by additional taxation or some other 
form of discipline.” 

Here are quotes attributed to Henry A. 

, whose Barnes dance in Denver took 
him to Baltimore and New York: The pub- 
lic must be won over to spending public 
funds for vital transit facilities.” 

In Illinois, three efforts have been made to 
Secure highway funds for the Chicago Transit 
Authority, and in New Jersey there have even 
been attempts to divert tolls from the New 
Jersey Turnpike. 

Pauline is in peril, despite the facts of her 
faithfulness and charm. All allegations I 
Mentioned can be refuted, of course, 
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I don’t know what will develop in reel V— 
but it probably will be something even more 
unpleasant for our proud, but not so haughty 
beauty. 

I'm sure the deliberations of this confer- 
ence will aid in the development of tech- 
niques and methods that will increase the 
quality, economy, and efficiency of work in 
the fast-moving highway field. But don't 
overlook the dangers facing Pauline. This is 
much more than a metaphor. 

With the momentum that has been built 
up in the highway program the last few 
years, it would be a real tragedy for the 
American people and, in fact, the Nation 
itself, if the villians were to triumph, even 
partially and even temporarily, 

In closing, I again want to express the 
pleasure all of us enjoy in attending this 
conference, and our gratitude to those who 
have made this inspirational meeting pos- 
sible. 


Plight of the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, on April 2, 
1962, I set forth my views concerning the 
plight of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
this includes all of the railroads in this 
country. 

From On the Track, Association of American 
Railroads magazine] 

“The railroads of the United States simply 
must have some help if they are to continue. 
There is no alternative to this; and words 
will not do it, 

“As a Member of Congress, I am deeply 
concerned about the future of the railroad 
industry as one of the major instruments of 
the defense of our Nation. There is simply 
nothing that could take the place of what 
railroads would have to be called upon to do 
if we needed to move either manpower or 
material from one corner of this country to 
the other right away.” 

The Philadelphia leader said that his in- 
sight regarding the need of the industry has 
been sharpened since he has been called upon 
to go regularly by train to Washington. 

“In trying to make its ends meet, the 
equipment of the industry is being rapidly 
depleted and much of this costly machinery 
had to be purchased when we were at war 
and the railroads meant the difference be- 
tween getting our fighting gear to the many 
strategic ports and having it pile up on the 
premises of the manufacturers. You can't 
shoot guns unless you can get them to 
soldiers. As a veteran, I know what I'm 
talking about.” 

In addition to the ed Con- 
gressman’s interest in the railroad industry 
as an overall asset for the country, Mr. N 
was quick to point out that he did not di- 
vorce this from the interests of Negroes who, 
when that industry is healthy, receive ap- 
proximately $1 million a day in earned in- 
come from more than 100 roads. 

“Negroes have more than a sentimental 
interest in keeping the railroad industry in 
existence, and their friends in high places 
need to constantly remember that fact. One 
million dollars a day is equal to a lot of good 
education. It adds up to a great deal of 
good housing. And, most of all, it is the 
kind of thing that keeps people believing in 


.our way of life.” 
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The Congressman felt certain that the 
“plight of railroads would have to be high” 
on the list of things before the White House 
for early action, “This saving Of the rail- 
road industry is no political football. I sin- 
cerely believe that a majority of the Con- 
gress is stanchly in favor of some form of 


“help. What remains is for that form to 


take shape. I believe it will.” 


Mrs. Lena Mearle Shull 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Mrs. Lena Mearle Shull, of Asheville, 
N.C., wrote many poems describing west- 
ern North Carolina mountains and de- 
picting the character of its people. Re- 
cently, the Salisbury Post contained a 
tribute to this lady by Teenus Cheney 
which I would like to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp today: 

“Praise and Love” is the name given to an- 
other eight-liner: 


“I Know a friend of pleasing ways. 
Her hand goes up—but stop! 
She lifts you high, the Lady Praise, 
Then—tlets you drop. 


“Another one, whose words are few, 
Is love, and truly old; 
She serves, if skies are gray or blue; 
Her deeds—are gold.” 


One is devoted to mountain laurel, paren- 
thetically inserted, while another, called 
“You Spoke,” is dedicated to Olive Tilford 
Dargan, the Asheville lady who long since 
earned the reputation for poetic supremacy. 
Allow me to present the final stanza: 


“You looked, and my eyes were misty; 
You prayed, and a Father heard; 
Your gift was Inspiration; 

Then silence; you spoke the word.” 


One of her topmost best is “Thomas 
Wolfe”: 


“The heavy robe of loneliness 
Became an iron gray, 
Like mortgages upon the soul, 
Impossible to pay. 
“The metal galled his tender skin; 
He wore it dawn-to-dark; 
Its weight he knew in every bone, 
Would crush the inner spark, 


He wore this spirit overcoat, 
In season hot or cold; 
He could not bear the weight of it, 
Nor weight of growing old. 


“But soon the heavy robe became 
A warrior's gleaming page; 
A vision leading friends to know 
That Truth is Beauty's stage. 


“Ah, steel of lovely loneliness, 
You helped one man to pay, 
In full all claims and mortgages, 
Upon his roof of clay.” 


These limited examples prove that hers 
was a strong Christian commitment, that she 
loved her neighbor as herself. 

When an ultralovely West Asheville lady 
bade farewell to life almost exactly 2 years 
ago, she left behind a quantity of poetic ex- 
cellencies of her own authorship which had 
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not felt the touch of a printer’s hand. I am 
referring to Lena Mearle Shull, charter presi- 
dent of the Poetry Council of North Carolina 
and one whose gifts to the cultural arts may 
never be known. Her husband assembled 
them and had them bound, through the 
auspices of PCNC, under the entitcing title 
of “Red Leaf Carols” (Candor Press, 76 pp., 
$3). This is the sixth such volume by this 
sainted soul, and I grade it as the best of 
the four which it has been my pleasure to 
peruse. 

This quondam nurse, multischooled in the 
finer arts, possessed a devotion to nature 
seldom found in humankind. The depth of 
this genuine love is reflected repeatedly in 
her writings, and quite especially so in this 
delightingly interesting book. Find You 
the Bird” is a resplendent example. I like 
its closing pair of lines: Our birds shall sing 
together: Our love shall be the music of 
life.” 

Along a somewhat different line is her 
“Why?” I should like to quote It in its en- 
tirely, inasmuch as it ls short. 


“The Lord has given the frallest body 
The very essence of the weak 
That it might not dominate the spirit. 
But let the soul speak. 


“Life has given a heart that's willing 
To work for man and so to ache 
That He may keep them more than tender. 
He often lets them break.” 


A Duty of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH MH. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important issues to come before this 
Congress is the proposed legislation bear- 
ing upon our future world trade rela- 
tions. The President has asked for prac- 
tically full power to make all future 
world trade bargains, asking Congress to 
abdicate its constitutional duty to con- 
trol all trade relations with other nations 
and turn over to him that constitutional 
authority. Will Congress abdicate its 
constitutional powers in this field or will 
it not? That is the question. 


In this connection Henry Hazlitt has 
written an article, carried in the current 
issue of Newsweek magazine, entitled “A 
Duty of Congress,” which I insert in the 
Recor for the edification of the Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

Business Tipes—A Duty or Concness 

(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In the Constitution, Congress alone is 
granted power “to lay and collect * * e 
duties” and “to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.” In the Government's tariff 
bill Congress Is asked to make a sweeping 
delegation of these powers to the President. 

Few people realize how sweeping that dele- 
gation is. Discussion has centered around 
the proposal that the President be given 
power to reduce this country’s existing tar- 
iffs by as much as 50 percent in return for 
comparable reductions by other countries— 
and even to cut tariffs to zero on items on 
wliich the United States and Common Mar- 
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ket together account for 80 percent or more 
of aggregate world export value. But the 
bill would also give the President power: (1) 
To increase any tariff by 50 percent over “the 
rate existing on July 1, 1934” (l. e., before any 
of the reductions made in 28 years of recipro- 
cal agreements); (2) to levy new tariffs on 
duty-free goods up to half of their value, 
and (3) to impose any “other import re- 
striction * * * as he may determine to be 
in the national interest.” 


AN ACT TO ABDICATE 


So the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 might 
more appropriately be called an act to abdi- 
cate the constitutional power and responsi- 
bility of Congress over tariffs and trade and 
to turn everything over to the President. 

There is, of course, a practical argument for 
a limited delegation of power in this field. 
Though reciprocal trade agreements rest on 
dubious assumptions, Congress has already 
been delegating its tariffmaking powers for 
28 years. Individual agreements often in- 
volve more than a thousand items. Congress 
as such is hardly equipped to bargain sep- 
arately with each foreign country or trad- 
ing bloc. 

But that is no reason why it need sur- 
render its constitutional powers and respon- 
sibilities, tie its own hands in advance, and 
reduce itself to impotence in this field. It 
can and should provide that the President 
submit every trade agreement to Congress, 
but that an agreement go into effect in 60 
days unless either House votes against it. 

There are ample precedents for such a 
provision. It ts precisely the provision in 
the Reorganization Act (which enabled Con- 
gress to halt the proposed Department of 
Urban Affairs), The President himself, in 
asking a few weeks ago for discretionary 
powers to cut income taxes, suggested that 
such powers be subject to congressional veto. 


CONGRESSIONAL VETO 


Yet Under Secretary of State Ball declares: 
“It would greatly weaken the negotiating 
position of the United States if it could go 
through the great agony of making a very 
complicated trade agreement and then not 
be able to assure the country with which it 
was making it that it would be a binding 
treaty.” 

If this argument is sound, the Senate 
should be deprived of its constitutional 
power to ratify treaties by a two-thirds yote 
or to reject them by a vote of one-third plus 
one. This constitutional provision Is a far 
more formidable hurdle than the safeguard 
here proposed. It requires a positive two- 
thirds majority endorsement by the Senate, 
which can let a negotiated treaty die by mere 
inaction. Under the proposed trade expan- 
sion bill amendment, a trade agreement 
would automatically go into effect unless at 
least one House acted adversely on it within 
60 days. Surely Congress should not allow 
any agreement to go Into effect to which 
even one House is actively opposed. 

Nor is there any substance in Ball's agony 
argument. Both sets of Government nego- 
tintors would be paid for their work and 
time, Those of the foreign country would 
lose nothing by their own tariff concession 
if the agreement were rejected; the conces- 
sions would simply not go into effect. Our 
own negotiators would be put in a stronger 
rather than a weaker bargaining position; 
they could argue that, if they conceded too 
much, Congress might kill the whole agree- 
ment. 

Finally, turning power over to the Presi- 
dent fs no guarantee against political log- 
rolling—nas illustrated by Mr. Kennedy's order 
for a sharp increase in the tariffs on woolen 
carpets and glass, the bulk of which comes 
from Belgium, in order to win sectional sup - 
port for his program. 


April 17 
A Century of History of Nevada’s 
Military Units 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Nevada National Guard armory in Car- 
son City for the 150th Ordnance Com- 
pany (DAS), was recently dedicated at a 
cornerstone laying by the Grand Lodge 
of Masons of Nevada. The most wor- 
shipful grand master of Masons in Ne- 
vada, Walter A. Ray, of Caliente, con- 
ducted the ceremony, assisted by the 
grand lodge officers and Silas E. Ross, 
past grand master of Masons in Ne- 
vada, as coordinator of the proceedings. 

The orator for the occasion was a dis- 
tinguished Nevada citizen, Col. Thomas 
W. Miller, himself a former Member of 
Congress from Delaware in the 64th 
Congress, In his oration, Colonel Miller 
gave a history of the participation of 
Nevada militia and National Guard units 
from the days that Nevada was a terri- 
tory, in the early 1860’s, through World 
War II. Asa part of my remarks, I am 
including the introductory address of 
Grand Master Walter A. Ray and the 
oration delivered by Colonel Miller at 
the ceremony: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS or GRAND MASTER 
WALTER A. Ray 

Col, Thomas W. Miller, who will deliver 
the address at the cornerstone laying, has 
been associated with Nevada since June 1902, 
when he traveled into Tonopah from Soda- 
vine by stagecoach. He accompanied his 
father, former Gov. Charles R. Miller, of Dela- 
ware, one of a group who were among the 
early plonecrs of Tonopah. 

Before this Nation entered World War I, 
Colonel Miller, then a Member of Congress, 
commenced his military career in 1915 by en- 
lusting in the Plattsburg military training 
camp for a tour of duty in preparation for 
the war to come. 

He enlisted as a private of infantry upon 
the outbreak of war In 1917, and after service 
of a year with the 79th Division in France 
was honorably discharged as a lieutenant 
colonel, He was awarded the Order of the 
Purple Heart by the War Department. He 
was cited in divisional orders for “gallantry 
in action under enemy fire” and by General 
Pershing for “exceptionally meritorious 
service in the AEF,” 

His ciyil career covers 30 years In Nevada 
where he has been engaged In conservation 
work, having been the founder of the Nevada 
State Park Service and chairman of the 
Nevada State Park Commission for many 
years. 

His other civic activities are numerous, 
and he has been a member of the craft since 
March 1921, when he was raised a master 
Mason. 


REMARKS BY THOMAS W. MILLER, APRIL 8, 1962, 
Carson Orry, Nxv. 

Most worshipful grand master of Masons 
in Nevada, Walter A. Ray, officers of the grand 
lodge of Masons in Nevada, Adj. Gen. James 
A. May, Asst. Adj. Gen. Jack LaGrange, 
coordinator of these proceedings, Silas E. 
Ross, past grand master of Masons in Nevada. 
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Tllustrious Potentate Clayton D. Phillips, and 
the Divan of Kerak Temple, AAOMS, of 
Reno, the patrol, temple guards and the 
legion of honor to which I have the honor 
of belonging, Ist Lt. Ryland V. Cunning- 
ham, commanding the 150th Ordnance Com- 
pany, Nevada Army National Guard and fel- 
low citizens of Nevada: 

Tt is a rare privilege to be introduced today 
by our grand master, a member of my own 
Blue Lodge, Caliente No. 38. 

It has been the custom in this country, 
since the inception of the Republic, for our 
masonic orders to be called upon to offi- 
ciate at the laying of cornerstones of public 
buildings. It is right and fitting that the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of Nevada lay the 
cornerstones of our National Guard ar- 
mories. Our masonic lodges have laid the 
cornerstones of public buildings in the 
United States since Gen. George Washing- 
ton, as acting grand master, performed a 
similar ceremony at the laying of the corner- 
stone of our National Capitol in Washing- 
ton. This public building is for our Na- 
tional Guard which stands ready to defend 
our Constitution and the Bill of Rights vi 
our country and they deserve to have such 
a domicile to house their activities and 
equipment so as to be prepared to meet 
any emergency. We hope as other armories 
are being built, cornerstones will continue 
to be placed with the symbolic numerals 
of “the year of light“ and the “year of our 
Lord” inscribed thereon. In our battle-born 
State of Nevada grand masters of Masons 
have officiated at the laying of the corner- 
stones of 109 public buildings; this is the 
110th. The edifices were Federal, State, 
county, city, Hbrary, church, public school, 
high school, and masonic temple buildings 
and one monument at Virginia City at the 
time of our silver centennial in June 1959. 

The first such ceremony was on September 
24, 1866, when the U.S. Mint in Carson City 
Was then under construction. Our historic 
capitol building was honored on June 9, 
1870, by a similar ceremony. 

It was formerly the custom to lay corner- 
stones on the northeast corner of a building 
to unite two walls. You will observe that 
the cornerstone we are placing today is in 
a wall at the entrance, so that it will never 
be covered by any additions and thus make 
the contents available should the building 
be torn down or destroyed. This is made 
necessary due to public buildings being con- 
structed on a unit basis. The cornerstone is 
& cube having six equal squares and all 
angles are right angles. From antiquity the 
cube has been considered as an emblem of 
truth. This virtue is a divine attribute and 
the foundation upon which all honorable 
men and women build their characters. 

At the ceremony today, when the corner- 
stone has been placed in position, you will 
Observe that the master builder applies 
the square, the level, and the plumb, to as- 
Sure that the cornerstone be level, square, 
and perpendicular and then tapping it on its 
Several sides, pronounces it well formed, 
true, and trusty.” 

The trowel spreads the cement binding 
all parts of this building together. As we 
stand here today, it symbolizes unity in our 
determination to do our part as a State in 
the defense of our beloved country. The 
Purpose of the edifice which we dedicate to- 
day is to assist our citizen soldiery In Orms- 
by County to be prepared to join other Na- 
tional Guard units in Nevada should the 
Call to arms come, which we pray to God 
Will never be, but prepared we must be. 

In our opening remarks we referred to 
the number of public buildings in which 
Our order has officiated within the past 
century. It is only within the past 2 years 
that we have participated in the laying of 
cornerstones for our Nevada National Guard 
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armories. The first was at Ely on April 3 
1960, followed by Elko on August 20 1961, 
and Hawthorne on August 6, 1961. 


training 
Co. (DAS) Nevada Army National 
presently under the command of Ist Lt. 
Ryland V. Cunningham. It is pertinent to 
refer to the record today of the “military 
ancestors” of the 150th, for we can trace 
its genealogy back almost a century when 
Ormsby County's first militia company was 
organized at Carson City on November 22 
1864, when Nevada as a State was less than 
a month old. This was an infantry com- 
pany known as the Carson City Guard com- 
manded by Capt. C. A. Witherall, This is 
the proper occasion to refer to the history 
of Nevada's citizen soldlery, from territorial 
days in the early 1860's to the present. Our 
record compares favorably with similar or- 
ganizations in our sister States. Only one 
other military organization antedated the 
Carson City Guard and that was a Nevada 
territorial organization formed at Virginia 
City on June 8, 1861, known as Company A, 
Nevada Volunteers; also, as the Union Blues, 
and commanded by Capt. Joseph R. Plunk- 
ett. The formation of this unit was to 
counteract the action of some southern 
sympathizers who endeavored to hold for 
the Confederacy certain points on the Com- 
stock lode. 
CARSON CITY GUARDS 


To return to the Carson City Guards. This 
company was active until the beginning of 
the Spanish-American War in 1898, when so 
many of its members volunteered for active 
Federal service that it ceased to exist. So 
that a complete record of this organization, 
which existed for over 34 years from the War 
Between the States and the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, may be a part of these remarks, we 
are attaching a complete roster of the officers 
and enlisted men of the guard from the date 
of formation, November 22, 1864 to 1898. 

SPANISH AMERICAN WAR 

There were two troops of volunteer cay- 
alry recruited in Nevada after the declara- 
tion of war with Spain in 1898. One, desig- 
nated as Troop M. Torrey's Rough Riders, 


‘was sent to Fort D. A, Russell, Cheyenne, 


Wyo. From there, it was sent to Camp Chi- 
camagua in Florida, but did not get into 
action. The officers of this troop were Capt. 
William Cox, ist Lt. Robert C. Gracie and 
2d Lt. Charles B. Henderson. 

The second troop was designated as Troop 
A, 2d US. Volunteer Cavalry. The officers 
were Capt. Fred M. Linscott, ist Lt. Fred 
Gignoux and 2d Lt. Walter Wright. After 
being sent to Fort D. A. Russell, this troop 
was sent to San Francisco, and from there, 
to the Philippine Islands for duty. 

During the Spanish-American War, Nevada 
also placed one infantry battalion in Federal 
service. This unit was called the Ist Bat- 
talion, Nevada Volunteer Infantry. 

WORLD WAR I PARTICIPATION 


When the United States entered World 
War I, April 6, 1917, there was no National 
Guard organization existing in Nevada. This 
did not prevent hundreds of Navadans rally- 
ing to the colors as volunteers in every branch 
of the armed services, Their deeds of valor 
are too numerous to detall at this time. 
When Nevada's quota for selective service 
were called for, most were assigned to the 
91st Infantry Division, then training at Camp 
Lewis, Wash. This division acquitted itself 
in the American Expeditionary Force during 
the Meuse Argonne and other operations in 
the closing months of the war in 1918. Ne- 
vada, together with Wyoming, has the dis- 
tinction of contributing a greater percentage 
of enlistments in World War I, than any of 
the other 48 States in the Union at that 
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FIRST FEDERAL NATIONAL GUARD UNIT 


The next unit to be organized in Carson 
City was the first federally recognized unit 
of the Nevada National Guard. It was or- 
ganized on December 15, 1927, and desig- 
nated as State Staff Corps of the Nevada Na- 
tional Guard. This unit was commanded by 
Lt. Col. Jay H. White, who also served as the 
State’s adjutant general for many years 
thereafter. This unit remained active until 
its officers and enlisted men were inducted 
55 Federal service just prior to World War 

WORLD WAR IT PARTICIPATION 


The following units were inducted into 
Federal service Guring World War II: Head- 
quarters, 121st Separate Battalion CA (AA), 
Reno; Headquarters Battery, 121st Separate 
Battalion CA (AA), Reno; Battery A, 12ist 
Separate Battalion CA (AA), Reno; Battery 
B, 121st Separate Battalion CA (AA), Win- 
nemucca; Battery C, 121st Separate Bat- 
talion CA (AA), Elko, Battery D, 121st Sepa- 
rate Battalion CA (AA), Las Vegas; Medical 
Department Detachment, 12Ist Separate 
Battalion CA (AA), Reno; Headquarters and 
Headquarters Detachment, Nevada National 
Guard, Carson City. 


POSTWAR II NEVADA NATIONAL GUARD 


One of the first units of the postwar Ne- 
vada National Guard to be organized in Car- 
son City was the 47th Army Band on No- 
vember 13, 1947. It is from this unit that 
the 150th Ordmance Co. (DAS) descends 
through several organizations. The initial 
roster of the 47th Army Band is shown in 
documents attached to these remarks. 

Continuing with the direct line of descent, 
the Carson City units of the Nevada Na- 
tional Guard were designated as follows 
with the dates of their tenure: 47th Army 
Band, November 13, 1947, to November 30, 
1952; Battery, A, 421st AAA Bn. (AW) 
(Mpl.), December 1, 1952, to September 30, 
1953; Battery A, 421st AAA Bn. (AW) (Nl), 
October 1, 1953, to December 31, 1955; Bat- 
tery A, 4ist AAA Bn, (75-millimeter gun), 
January 1, 1956, to March 31, 1959; 150th 
Ordnance Company (DAS), April 1, 1959, to 
present. 

The above units were commanded by the 
following officers: CWO Earl Laird, November 
13. 1947, to May 24, 1948; WO (jg.) Frank P. 
Adduci, May 25, 1948, to November 30 1952; 
Capt. Chester R. Wood, December 1, 1952,-to 
April 15, 1954; ist Lt. Robert W. Butler, 
April 16, 1954, to June 30, 1960; Capt. Duane 
E. Berning July 1, 1960, to October 24, 1961; 
ist Lt, Ryland V. Cunningham, October 25, 
1961 to present. 

It is difficult to foresee what the future 
may have in store for us, but these men of 
the National Guard are taught that “he who 
has visions, succeeds.” Their aims and ob- 
jects are prompted by high ideals and un- 
Selfish devotion to their position and the 
public whom they serve. Their course is 
charted—they will steer an even course as 
their country grows in strength, in value 
and influence. 

They study detailed facts with broad 
vision and thorough thinking. They dis- 
card partial facts, narrow visions and 
selfish desires. They obtain the truth and 
abide by it. 

These men are trained to do “straight 
thinking.” By thinking straight, they will 
meet their obligations and the problems of 
the future. They will carry the torch passed 
down to them by the founders of our coun- 
try. 
We have gone into great detail In the 
foregoing remarks to stress the part Nevada, 
and particularly Carson City, has taken to 
perform its share in rallying to the call of 
this Nation in the more than 100 years as a 
territory and a sovereign State of the Union, 
This military history will repose in this cor- 
nerstone for eons of time to come, and 
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should its contents ever see the light of day 
in generations and centuries to come, let us 
pray to God it will be a peaceful opening 
and not by reason of any strife or accident. 

As we approach the final placement of this 
cornerstone, we have deposited within its 
secret receptable these remarks attached to 
which are originals of official documents at- 
testing to the history of Nevada’s military 
record through the wars of the past century. 

ATTACHMENT 


Although they were not militia units and 
are not associated with any city in Nevada, 
the State of Nevada organized the following 
units for service during the Civil War: Com- 
pany A, ist Nevada Volunteer Cavalry; Com- 
pany B. ist Nevada Volunteer Cavalry; 
Company C, 1st Nevada Volunteer Cavalry; 
Company D, ist Nevada Volunteer Cavalry; 
Company E, ist Nevada Volunteer Cavalry; 
Company F, ist Nevada Volunteer Cavalry; 
Company A, Nevada Volunteer Infantry; 
Company B, Nevada Volunteer Infantry; 
Company C, Nevada Volunteer Infantry. 

The strength of the above companies was 
34 officers and 1,158 enlisted men. 

County’s first militia company was 
organized at Carson City on November 22, 
1864. It was an infantry company known as 
the Carson City Guards and was commanded 
by Capt. C. A. Witherell. The 150th Ord- 
nance Company (DAS), Nevada Army Na- 
tional Guard is a lineal descendant of this or- 
ganization. 

The following is a roster of the Carson City 
Guards, as of November 22, 1864, the date of 
its organization: Capt. C. A. Witherell, Ist 
Lt. H. S. Mason, 2d Lt. William L. Carlisle, 
3d Lt. A. W. Atchison, Ist Sgt. L. C. Mc- 
Keely, 2d Sgt. Ed Keisele, 3d Sgt. G. G. Cro- 
well, 4th Sgt. A. Hopper, Orderly Sgt. Wil- 
liam Lewis, Ist Cpl. E. E. Scott, 2d Cpl. C. H. 
Jones, 3d Cpl. W. H. Corbett, 4th Cpl, John 
Trapp, Fifer J. E. Brown, Musician L. A. 
Frisbie, Pvt. M. W. Barnhart, Pvt. R. W. Bol- 
len, Pvt. A. A. Borges, Pvt. Charles Brigg, Pvt. 
E. H. Bunker, Pvt. Thomas M. Casson, Pvt. 
D. G. Corbett, Pvt. D. L. Cross, Pvt. Henry 
Fisher, Pvt. Charles Helm, Pvt. J. H. Job, 
Pvt. E. F. Jones, Pvt. J. P. Jones, Pvt. H. 
Kaufman, Pvt. O. Knapp, Pvt. E. W. Knowl- 
ton, Pyt. F. G. Ludlow, Pvt. A. Magnus, Pvt. 
E. F. Morton, Pvt. Q. A. Peters, Pvt. S. W. 
Robinson, Pvt. J. Saffell, Pyt. William R. 
Sears, Pyt. William E. Skeen, Pyt, D. C. 
Turner, Pyt. George Turner, Pyt. Warren 
Wasson, Pvt. F. W. Wetherill, Pvt. Andrew 
Wright. 

This company was active until the begin- 
ning of the Spanish-American War, when so 
many of its members volunteered for active 
Federal service that it ceased to exist. 


The following officers commanded the Car- 
son City Guards during the period it was ac- 
tive: Capt. C. A. Witherell, Capt. Calvin H. 
Maish, Capt. William U. Mackey, Capt. H. D. 
Thaxter, Capt. C. F. McDearmid. 


Summary of Replies to a Questionnaire— 
Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 
Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to insert the third part of the 


tabulated results of the replies to my 
questionnaire. This part consists of the 
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questions and replies for the sections 
entitled ‘Budget Expenditures, Dis- 
armament, Nuclear Tests, Fallout Shel- 
ters, and United Nations.” 

The tabulated results follow: 
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BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


To indicate the increase in Federal spend- 
ing, a listing is given of selected 1956 and 
1963 expenditures. Please indicate items you 
would like to decrease or increase (B equals 
billion dollars; M equals million dolars). 


Military assistance (foreign) 
Atomic energy, nuclear materials. 
Foreign aid, loans 
Manned space flight, technology 
Agricultural subsidies, torpes research. 
Recreation, Fish, Wildlife Services 
Land, forest, water resources. 
Aviation subsidies, alr control 
Urban renewal, public housing 
Public assistance (Department of Public Welfare) 
Health, Federal ald, and resear 

Education, cana ald 
Elementary, h 
Vete 


„ 


Total, 1956 budget expenditur es 
Total, 1963 budget requests 


Military; equipment, personne!!! 


Actual, | Proposed, 
1 1963 Devreuse | Increase 
(millons) | (millions) 

— eee $35,000 $48, 000 1, 502 3.774 
2, 600 1, 400 4,018 1, 448 
1, 600 2, 800 842 4,415 
1,800 3,000 4,984 R55 
71 2, 400 1, 080 4,114 
4, 800 5, 900 4.577 1, 385 
| 85 200 2, 499 2.917 
940 2, 000 1, 608 3, 738 
180 866 2, 976 2, 382 
35 675 4,148 1, 677 
1, 400 2, 800 4,473 1,182 
342 1,400 2,140 3, 162 
44 54t 2, 208 3, 328 
181 457 2, 574 2,939 
—— 4, 800 5, 300 2.771 2, 07 
— Se 114 193 3,757 1, 388 

22 60, 200 


Disarmament- nuclear tests fallout shelters—United Nations 


47. peer se United States resume nuclear testing, and the production of all forms of nuclear 


49, Do o you pes anew Federal aid program of 60 percent of cost of fallout shelters for public 
schools, hospitals, other State-operated meg bahnte $ cost $450,000, 000 the Ist year bo 


exe! luding commercial and privately owned buildin: 
50. Shall the woe States purchase 10 


51. Does the U.S. membership in the U 
the U. 


fall? 
53. Do you favor Red China's admission to the U. N. 7. 


000,000 of United ations bonds? 
ter ve a useful purpose? 
52. Do you å meow of U.S. e which admitted Bo iet satullite Outer 2 to 


Yes No 
. „00 5, 895 029 
c E E A ED ORA 4, 249 2403 
1,879 4.843 
2.742 3, 8 
r 4. 700 1, 524 
4, 1, 762 4,404 
F. 1.014 5, 651 


Socialization via Medical Aid for the 
Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Greensburg, Ind., Daily 
News of April 1, 1962: 

SOCIALIZATION VIA MEDICAL Alp ror AGED 


Enactment of a bill providing medical aid 
for the aged, to be financed through expan- 
sion of the social security program, is being 
sought by the Kennedy administration. 

Proposed increase in the social security tax 
would be one-fourth of 1 percent, applicable 
to both employees and employers. The so- 
cial security tax would apply to income up 
to 85,000 instead of $4,800. 

All Americans are more deeply interested 
in health than at any previous period. Im- 
proved national health is reflected in the fact 
that more individuals are living past 65 
years than at any time in the Nation's 
history. 

There are several reasons why the adminis- 
tration’s proposal should not be enacted: 

1. Legislation, as proposed, would be a step 
toward socialized medicine, a program which 
has been costly and has resulted in lower 
quality of medical care in several countries. 

2. It would encroach seriously on nonin 
programs of private insurance 
More and more elderly individuals are rou 
viding for their own health needs. 


3. It would be another advance in the so- 
cial security tax, These are scheduled to in- 
crease until 1969, when both employees and 
employers will pay 4½ percent of income in 
the form of these taxes. There would be an- 
other boost, if medical care for the aged is in- 
corporated into the social security program. 

4. No one can estimate at the present time 
as to the ultimate cost of the proposed 
medical aid program. Any start in this field 
would inevitably lead to expansion or so- 
called liberalization. 

5. Numerous States, including Indiana, 
have already enacted progressive legislation 
to meet needs in this field. A needy Hoosier 
who is 65 years of age or over can secure 
medical assistance by applying to the welfare 
department. An act by the Indiana General 
Assembly in 1961 provides that payment may 
be made by the county department of public 
welfare for medical care for an applicant 
for old age assistance who is financially able 
to meet his living expenses but whose in- 
come and resources, including health insur- 
ance benefits, are not sufficient to pay for 
necessary medical care. 

6. A vast number of individuals 65 years 
of age and over do not need or want medical 
assistance from a enen source on 
any level. 

7. In 1940, about one-fourth of the elderly 
people of the Nation had qualified as re- 
cipients of social security. Now, they num- 
ber about 9 out of every 10 persons over 65 
years of age. 

8. One of the worst features of the pro- 
posed legislation stems from the fact that 
it would be an entering wedge for socialized 
medicine. Through the efforts of pressure 
groups the ultimate result would be social- 
ized medicine for Americans of all ages. 

The administration’s proposal in the field 
of medical care for the aged should be de- 
feated by Congress. 
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Dandelions Are Dandy, Says Shickshinny 
Woman on 100th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 100th birthday anniversary 
of one of my constituents, Mrs. Harriet 
Van Ronk, of Shickshinny, and in recog- 
nition of this occasion I extend my 
warmest best wishes to Mrs. Van Ronk. 
The Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent 
of April 15, 1962, carried a feature ar- 
ticle on the life of Mrs. Van Ronk and 
I include this article as part of my re- 
marks today. 

The article follows: 

“DaNvELIONS Danpy,.” Says SHICKSHINNY 
Woman at 100—Mrs. VAN RONE WILL 
Recxtve Docrons' PLAQUE 
“Dandelions are just dandy and healthful, 

too,” says Mrs. Harriet Van Ronk of Shick- 
shinny, who lists the edible leaf as one of 
the mainstays of her “balanced diet” which 
has helped carry her into a second century of 
longevity. 

Mrs. Van Ronk, who spent several years 
as a young girl in the East End section of 
Wilkes-Barre before moving to Shickshinny 
where she will mark her 100th birthday Tues- 
day, enjoys good health and had only one 
hospital stay, the result of a fall in her 
home. 

Since that mishap a decade ago, she has 
Tesided with her son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Van Ronk, 11 Nicely 
Street, just next door to the home she main- 
tained for many years by herself following 
the death in 1948 of her husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Ronk combined their 
ingenuity to bring the dandelion leaf dish 
to Mrs. Van Ronk, her son, a florist, being 
Tesponsible for getting the dandelions ahead 
of season schedule and his wife providing 
the garnish and culinary artistry which 
makes the product tasty and nourishing. 

Mr. Van Ronk admits he does not care for 
the leaf but his wife and mother go for it 
in a big way. 

The centenarian's meals are planned and 
Prepared by the daughter-in-law who is the 
former Mabel Featherman of Shickshinny. 

A LIGHT EATER 

Mrs. Van Ronk eats light meals, starting 
with a breakfast of cereal, toast, orange 
Juice, and cookies. Noontime finds the dan- 
dellon leaf on a menu of soup, bread, and 
ten. Dinner includes meats (all except pork) 
and vegetables in smaller portions and bal- 
anced properly. 

She is not fond of desserts and is not one 
for snacks, according to the daughter-in-law. 

“Of course, today we'll have a big cake 
With the 100 candles and we hope as many 
of her friends as possible will visit mother,” 
she sald. “She likes visitors, since most of 
her close friends have passed on.” 

The 100-year Pennsylvania Dutch oldster 
Manages to make her own bed, comb her 
hair, and take time to read the Bible, church 
Periodicals, newspapers, and magazines. 

TV AND RADIO OUT 


She has never cultivated any love for radio 
or television, claiming both are “too noisy 
and make me nervous.“ 

Mrs. Van Ronk was born at Hunlock's 
Creek and was educated in a one-room 
Schoolhouse known as the Van Horn School. 
She has little difficulty recalling some of the 
institutions around which she spent her 
early life, 
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Her husband was a Grand Union Tea Co. 
salesman who “drove a horse and buggy in 
his work and always made sure we got to 
the Methodist Church on Sundays.” 

She is somewhat proud of the fact that 
she rode in the first horseless carriage—a 
1904 Elmore owned and driven by her son 
and which he claims was the first automo- 
bile in Shickshinny and one of the first of 
three in Luzerne County. 


GOES TO BED EARLY 


Mrs, Van Ronk is equally proud of being 
Shickshinny’s oldest resident and just 1 
year yo than the community which 
marked its centennial last year. 

“It’s early to bed and early to rise these 
many years," she relates and prescribes 
plenty of rest and a modern diet for lon- 
gevity as well as good health. 

Tm happy I can eat and see, and I thank 
God for everything,” she adds. “I just have 
to watch my step, and Lord knows I've taken 
many in my lifetime.” 

In addition to her only son and daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Van Ronk has three grand- 
children, Mrs. Kenneth Beech and Mrs. 
Norman Bird, both of Shickshinny; and 
Lawrence Van Ronk, Rochester, and two 
great grandchildren, Virginia Beech, Shick- 
eo and Barbara Van Ronk, Rochester, 

ge è 


Coordinated Development of Mass 
Transportation Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ö Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, millions of Americans live daily 
with the problem of moving goods and 
people in crowded urban and suburban 
areas. In his transportation message to 
Congress, President Kennedy demon- 
strated his own awareness of the prob- 
lem, and several of us have joined in 
sponsoring legislation in the mass trans- 
portation field. Whatever bill Congress 
considers this year should provide for 
coordinated development of mass trans- 
portation systems before Federal funds 
for specific highway and mass transit 
projects are granted. On this point, I 
ask unanimous consent to enclose sev- 
eral editorials which emphasize the crit- 
ical importance of this aspect of the 
problem. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the N Post, Apr. 8. 
On LOOKING BEFORE LEAPING 

President Kennedy's request that the Fed- 
eral highway program in each urban area be 
made consistent with comprehensive metro- 
politan plans and a balanced transportation 
system is similar to the proposal made re- 
cently by Senator CLIFFORD P. Case of New 
Jersey. The President would authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to withhold highway 
funds until assured that proposed freeways 
and other major projects have been brought 
into harmony with plans for rapid transit 
systems and other aspects of urban planning. 
Mr. Case would lodge a similar authority in 
the Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

For some years officials have been con- 
cerned about the headlong building of ex- 
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pressways in urban areas with little or no re- 
lation to the need for, or planning for, rapid 
transit. Last year Congress provided grants 
for urban n planning and mass 
transportation demonstration projects along 
with loans for mass transportation facilities. 
Now the President proposes to extend this 
type of aid. In addition it is necessary to 
prevent cities from spending hundreds of 
millions for highways (mostly from Federal 
ald) without so much as considering their 
mass transportation needs. 

What both the President and Senator CASE 
are trying to do, by somewhat different 
means, is to stop cities from rushing ahead 
with highway construction that may be ut- 
terly inconsistent with modern city plan- 
ning. It is not to be supposed that advance 
planning will eliminate all working at cross 
purposes, but at least it can help urban com- 
munities to think about what they are do- 
ing. Some device of this kind seems to be 
necessary to save the Federal Government 
from wasting money on projects that tend 
to undercut one another. 


[From the Trenton (NJ.) Times, Apr. 5, 
1962] 


Mass TRANSPORTATION 


In the swiftly changing world of today, 
public transportation is a major problem 
which offers stubborn resistance to all ef- 
forts toward solution. If chaos is to be 
averted and public interest served, however, 
the effort must be continued in the hope 
that some progress will be achieved. Sen- 
ator CLIFOFRD P. Case of New Jersey has in- 
troduced a bill designed to produce a greater 
degree of efficlency in public transportation 
through the coordination of the mass trans- 
portation and highway systems of the urban 
areas of the Nation. 

Senator Case's bill has been drawn fol- 
lowing a long study of the problem and its 
supporters have confidence that it will ac- 
complish its purpose of bringing about the 
development, by State and local initiative, 
of balanced and integrated programs to meet 
the transportation needs of the country's 
urban areas. 

Its ultimate purpose would be achieved 
through three major provisions of the bill. 
It would require that locally initiated land- 
use plans developed with Federal assistance 
shall include comprehensive transportation 
plans. The Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency would be author- 
ized to designate specific areas whose trans- 
portation needs can only be met through 
coordinated highway and mass transporta- 
tion systems. After a 3-year period the law 
would require that all Federal financial as- 
sistance available for mass transportation 
purposes and highway construction within 
an urban area be granted only upon de- 
termination that the purpose of the assist- 
ance is consistent with a comprehensive 
transportation plan. 

Senator Case has displayed vision and 
initiative in attacking this problem through 
legislation soundly conceived and holding 
the promise of substantial success, 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Apr. 11, 
1962] 


PLANNED URBAN TRANSIT 


By 1980 more than half of the country’s 
growing population is likely to be concen- 
trated in 40 great urban complexes. Many 
smaller cities will also undergo spectacular 
expansion. The danger that these popula- 
tion centers may suffocate through inade- 
quate or ill-planned transportation facilities 
has prompted the program for Federal aid 
to urban mass transit that President Ken- 
nedy put forward in his recent message to 
Congress on national transportation prob- 
lems, 

The program is based on the sound prem- 
ise that long-term aid should be authorized 
only for projects that are part of a unified 
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or coordinated transportation system geared 
to a comprehensive plan for development of 
an urban area. In recognition of the urgent 
needs that now exist in many communities, 
the Kennedy proposal also would allow 
emergency grants to keep existing mass 
transportation facilities operating while an 
official long-range plan was in preparation. 

The merits of the urban transportation 
program are so compelling that it ought not 
to be held up by the much flercer debate 
that is likely to rage over the President's 
recommendations for overhauling the regu- 
latory and subsidy structure governing rail- 
roads, airlines, waterways and other carriers. 
The urban transit plan can and should be 
separated from the rest of the message in 
congressional consideration. The problems 
of the cities are multiplying too rapidly to 
permit indefinite delay in a Federal con- 
tribution to their solution. 


Outstanding Doctors Support President's 
Health Care Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the Members of the Congress 
are aware of the significant development 
that took place on March 27, when pos- 
sibly for .the first time, the American 
people became aware that the responsi- 
ble leaders of the medical profession 
were not united in opposition to the 
President's program of financing health 
insurance for the aged through social 
security. 

March 27 was the day that a group of 
physicians with national reputations, a 
group including some of the country’s 
outstanding doctors, called on President 
Kennedy to say that they considered the 
social security system to be “the most 
practical and sound method of financing 


health benefits for the great majority . 


of the aged.” 

The group that joined in supporting 
this position is impressive indeed. It 
includes two Nobel prize winners in 
medicine, a recipient of the American 
Medical Association’s Distinguished 
Service Award, a recipient of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association's Distinguished 
Service Award, a former president of 
the American College of Physicians, and 
a holder of the Theobald Smith Award 
in Medical Sciences of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence—to mention just a few of the dis- 
tinctions accorded some of these doctors 
in the course of their professional 
careers. 

As they said in their joint statement, 
these physicians represent private prac- 
titioners, scientists, health administra- 
tors, educators, and specialists in many 
fields, and include members of both po- 
litical parties. The vast majority are 
members of the American Medical As- 
sociation, though they differ with its 
position on this issue. One of the 
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signers of the statement was a member 

of the AMA’s house of delegates for 22 

years; another was chairman of the 

AMA’s Committee on Medical Care for 

Industrial Workers. 

I feel certain that as a result of the 
support given the principle embodied in 
my bill, H.R. 4222, by this eminent group 
of medical men and women, other doc- 
tors around the Nation will heed the 
President’s plea that they examine and 
reexamine their own position on this 
legislation. I know that many of my 
colleagues here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives see my bill in a new light as 
a result of the support it has received 
from these physicians. 

It seems that one Member of the 
House, however, remained singularly un- 
impressed. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 3 includes a statement by my 
distinguished colleague from Missouri. 
He suggests that these doctors not be 
taken seriously because they are some- 
how not representative of the medical 
profession. None of these physicians, 
to the best of my knowledge,” he states, 
“are in private medical practice.” I 
would refer the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to the directory of the American 
Medical Association. There he would 
find that of the 28 doctors who called 
at the White House, 16 are actively en- 
gaged in full-time medical practice—8 
in full-time private specialty practice, 
and 8 on the full-time staff of a hospital. 
Six are full-time members of medical 
school faculties, one is engaged in ad- 
ministrative medicine, and five are listed 
as being in non-Federal public health 
and full-time preventive medicine. 

Mr. Speaker, to enable the Members of 
the House to judge for themselves the 
significance of the position these doctors 
have taken, and the caliber of men they 
are, I am including a copy of their full 
statement with the names and titles of 
the signators for the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF PHYSICIANS, PRESENTED TO 
Parswent JOHN F. KENNEDY, MARCH 27, 
1962 
We join in this statement to reassert the 

social and public responsibility which has 

long characterized the motivation and dedi- 
cation of the medical profession in America. 

Through modern scientific achievements 
much has been done to prolong the life po- 
tential of the population. Concurrently, 
medical care has become more costly. 

Old age is a period of need for increased 
medical care and it is most frequently ac- 
companied by diminishing resources to pay 
for such care. Today, all but a relative few 
still live under the constant fear that an 
unpredictable medical disaster may strike 
and destroy the financial security of their 
later years. 

We believe the social security system is 
the most practical and sound method of f- 
nancing health benefits for the great ma- 
jority of the aged. 

As a group of physicians, representing gen- 
eral practitioners, scientists, health admin- 
istrators, educators, and specialists in many 
fields, and including members of both po- 
litical parties, we welcome this opportunity 
to meet on this occasion and convey to the 
American people our belief that with such 
@ method of financing health benefits for 
the aged, the physicians of America will be 
better able to maintain their commitment to 
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provide high-quality care and excellence of 
standards while preserving independence of 
professional judgment, and that the aged 
will be better able to enjoy with dignity the 
best of modern medical care. 

Robert H. Alway, M.D., Palo Alto, Calif., 
dean, School of Medicine, Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 

George Baehr, M.D., New York, N.Y., chair- 
man, Public Health Council of New York 
State; president and director, Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York, 1950-57. 

David P. Barr, M.D., New York, N.Y., presi- 
dent and medical director, Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York; physician in 
chief, New York Hospital, 1941-57; past pres- 
ident, American College of Physicians. 

Walter Bauer, M.D., Boston, Mass., chief 
of medical service, Massachusetts General 
Hospital; professor of clinical medicine, Har- 
vard Medical School. 

Leona Baumgartner, M.D., New York, N.Y., 
Commissioner of Health, New York City De- 
partment of Health; former president, Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, 1959. 

E. Michael Bluestone, M.D., New York, 
N.Y., hospital consultant; recipient of Amer- 
ican Hospital Association’s 1961 Distin- 
guished Service Award. 

Thomas Brem, M.D., Los Angeles, Calif., 
head of department of medicine, University 
of Southern California School of Medicine. 

DeWitt T. Burton, M.D., Detroit, Mich., 
medical director, Burton Hospital. 

Martin Cherkasky, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
director, Montefiore Hospital; editorial board, 
“Journal of Chronic Diseases.” 

Robert E. Cooke, M.D., Baltimore, Md., 
pediatrician in chief, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital; professor of pediatrics, Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Medicine, 

Edward P. Crump, M.D., Nashville, Tenn., 
chairman, department of pediatrics, Me- 
harry Medical College. 

Michael E. DeBakey, M.D., Houston, Tex., 
professor of surgery, and chairman, depart- 
ment of surgery, Baylor University College 
of. Medicine; holder of American Medical 
Association's Hektoen Gold Medal (1954) 
and Distinguished Service Award (1959). 

James P. Dixon, Jr., M.D., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, president, Antioch College; Health 
Commissioner of Philadelphia, Pa., 1952-59. 

Warren F. Draper, M.D., Washington, D.C., 
Executive Medical Officer, United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Retirement Fund: past 
chairman, Section on Preventive and Indus- 
trial Medicine, AMA; member, AMA House 
of Delegates, 1924-46. 

Benedict Duffy, M.D., Jersey City, NJ.. 
professor and chairman, Department of Pre-, 
ventive Medicine and Community Health, 
Seton Hall College of Medicine and Dentistry. 

Robert H. Ebert, MD., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Professor of Medicine, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Medical Director, University Hos- 
pitals of Cleveland. 

Caldwell B. Esselstyn, M.D., Claverack. 
N.Y., president, Group Health Association of 
America; Founder and Medical Director, Rip 
Van Winkle Clinic, Hudson, N.Y., attending 
surgeon, Columbia Memorial Hospital, Hud- 
son, N.Y. 

Alfred Gellhorn, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
Professor of Internal Medicine, Columbia 
University, Associate Physician, Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Morton Goodman, M.D., Portland, Oreg., 
Assistant Professor Clinical Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Visiting Staff, Good 
Samaritan Hospital and Multnomah 
Hospital. 

James H. Graves, M.D., Detroit, Mich., 
Clinical Director, Psychiatric Division, De- 
troit Receiving Hospital. 

Sven Gunderson, MD., Hanover, NH. 
Associate Professor of Medicine, Dartmouth 
Medical College Trustee, American College of 
Physicians. 
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Thomas Hunter, M. D., Charlottesville, Va., 
Dean and Professor of Medicine, University 
of Virginia, School of Medicine, 

R. Francis Jones, M.D., Washington, D.C., 
Medical Director, Freedmen’s Hospital; Clin- 
ical Professor of Urology, Howard University 
College of Medicine. 

Arthur Kornberg, M.D., San Francisco, 
Calif., Nobel Laureate in Medicine (1959); 
Professor and Executive Head, Department of 
Biochemistry, Stanford University School of 
Medicine. 

Lawrence S. Kuble, M.D., Towson, Md. 
Director of Training, Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Philip R. Lee, M.D., Palo Alto, Calif., mem- 
ber, department of internal medicine, Palo 
Alto Medical clinic; assistant clinical pro- 
fessor, Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine 


Irving M. London, M.D., New York, N.Y., 
Professor and chairman, department of medi- 
Cine, Albert Einstein College of Medicine; 
director of medical service, Bronx Municipal 
Hospital Center; holder of Theobald Smith 
Award in Medical Sciences, American Asso- 
Clation for the Advancement of Science 
(1953). 

J. Howard Means, M.D., Dorchester, Mass., 
emeritus professor of clinical medicine, Har- 
vard Medical School; president American 
College of Physicians, 1937-38; president 
Association of American Physicians 1941-42. 

Daniel R. Mishell, M.D., Beverly Hills, 
Calif., chief gynecologist, Beverly Hills Doc- 
tors Hospital. 

Frederick D. Mott, M.D., Detroit, Mich., 
executive director, Community Health Asso- 
ciation; medical administrator, Miners Me- 
Morial Hospital Association, 1952-57. 

George G. Reader, M.D., New York, N. V., 
Professor of medicine, Cornell University 
Medical College; associate attending physi- 

. Clan, New York Hospital. 

Dickinson W. Richard, M.D., New York 
City, Nobel Laureate in medicine and physi- 
ology (1956); Lambert Professor of Medicine, 
Columbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

David E. Rogers, M.D.. Nashville, Tenn., 
Professor of medicine, chairman of depart- 
ig Vanderbilt University, School of Medi- 
Cine, 

David Rutstein, M.D., Boston, Mass., pro- 
fessor of preventive medicine, and head of 
department, Harvard Medical School. 

Ernest Saward, M.D., Portland. Ore., phy- 
mea in chief, Bess Kaiser Hospital Founda- 


n, 

Wiliam A. Sawyer, M.D., Rochester, N.Y., 
bast chairman, AMA Committee on Medical 
Care for Industrial Workers; past president, 
American Association of Industrial Physi- 
Clans and Surgeons; medical director, East- 
Man Kodak, 1919-1951; winner of William S. 
Knudsen Award 1942-483; Albert Lasker 
Award, 1955; and American Academy of Oc- 
Cupational Medicine Award, 1958. 

Benjamin Spock, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Professor of child development, Western Re- 
Serve University School of Medicine; author, 
‘Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care.” 

Helen Taussig, M.D., Baltimore, Md., physi- 
cian in charge, Harriet Lane Home Cardiac 
Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital; holder of 
Albert Lasker Award, 1959; Elizabeth Black- 
Well Citation, 1954; and Eleanor Roosevelt 
Achievement Award, 1957; co-developer of 
the blue-baby operation. ; 

Ray E. Trussell, M.D., New York, N.Y., New 
York City Commissioner of Hospitals; pro- 
fessor and executive officer, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Public Health and Admin- 
istrative Medicine, 1955-61. 

Alonzo Yerby, M.D., New York, N.Y., execu- 
tive director of medical care, New York City 
Health De nt; medical welfare admin- 
istrator, New York City Welfare Department, 
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Medical Care for the Aged Under Social 
Security Rather Than Private Insur- 


ance Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
introduction in recent days of several 
medicare bills on a so-called voluntary 
basis rather than under the social secu- 
rity program is most pleasing to me in 
several respects, and yet disturbing in 
others. 

There is a growing recognition by op- 
ponents of the medicare program that 
the aged do not have the adequate means 
of meeting the expenses of major, and 
often chronic, illnesses that strike them 
in this period of their lives, that the 
aged desire a program whereby they can 
finance the necessary insurance against 
the costs of required treatment, that 
health insurance coverage is a desirable 
national objective for all. I repeat all, 
of our aged and that it is in the national 
interest to aid and encourage the aged 
who seek the protection of medical care 
under an effective, financially sound and 
encompassing program. The very rec- 
ognition of the need has long been lack- 
ing among many Members of this Cham- 
ber. It may possibly be the voting 
strength of the aged that has influenced 
many Members of the House to approach 
the subject of medical care for the aged 
in a more realistic and fruitful manner. 

There is, however, one major diver- 
gence of opinion between the new propo- 
nents of the medicare program and my- 
self. We are not in agreement as to the 
best basis upon which to finance the 
coverage. The phrase extended with- 
out Government interference on a volun- 
tary rather than compulsory basis,” as 
used in the recently introduced legisla- 
tion, is a facade that insults the intelli- 
gence of the senior citizens of this Na- 


. Objections to social 
security are a little late; almost 30 years 
too late. It is a justified, effective, 
financially sound and fully accepted 
means of providing what private funds 
cannot provide and is an acceptance by 
the Government of a responsibility which 
lies upon its shoulders. It is my view, 
Mr. Speaker, that we should not hesitate 
to act when action is within the sphere 
of governméntal responsibility and I sub- 
mit that the health and welfare of the 
people of this Nation is within that 
sphere. To argue against the social 
security program is to ask for the with- 
drawal of so much that has kept America 
prosperous and its people in dignity and 
independence even in the most trying of 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, the social security ap- 
proach to medical care for the aged is the 
one that will best solve the problems in- 
volved and not create new headaches 
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for the Nation. The private, the “volun- 
tary,” and I put “voluntary” in quotes, 
ignores the basic problem of the pay- 
ment, by the aged, of the needed insur- 
ance. The bills introduced state that 
the aged sector of the population does 
not have the means to meet the require- 
ments in the area of medical care and 
yet the burden is still upon them under 
the provisions of these measures. The 
social security approach is a longrun 
plan for the most effective use of the 
funds available and an equitable distri- 
bution of the burdens of the program. 
It is not a shortrun plan to appease the 
aged and pass the buck. It is a plan 
that will provide the necessary coverage 
in the future, at the lowest possible cost 
to the individual, without placing a great 
burden on the aged at a time when their 
earning capacity is little if anything, and 
is the method, Mr. Speaker, which I urge 
the Congress to adopt in the best inter- 
ests of the Nation. 


The President and “The Liberal Papers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that some of the people who 
thought it a popular thing to be con- 
nected with “The Liberal Papers,“ when 
they were written, now seem to be 
running for cover. 

Roscoe Drummond in the April 1 edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune 
tells us about it: 

“LIBERAL Papers” AND J.F.K. 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

A strong dissenter from those Democrats 
in the House of Representatives who associ- 
ated themselves with a spongy attitude to- 
ward Communist expansion must be the 
head of the Democratic Party, President 
Kennedy. 

Not that Mr. Kennedy has yet criticized 
his party colleagues by name. But it may 
come to that unless this “avant-garde” of a 
policy of “never annoy Khrushchev” deci- 
sively untangles itself from the toils of the 
so-called Liberal Papers.“ 

This last is a collection of cold-war policy 
proposals which were brought into being at 
the initiative of Representative ROBERT W. 
KASTENMETER, Democrat, of Wisconsin, who 
listed a dozen Democratic Congressmen as 
joining him in the project. Representative 
JaMes RoosEveit, of California, wrote the 
foreword to these papers contributed by 
scientists and scholars. The enterprise was 
assisted by Marcus Raskin before he went 
to the staff of the National Security Council. 
He is now at the disarmament conference in 
Geneva. 

Apparently Representative KasTENMEIER'S 
group of Democrats wanted some stimulating 
ideas for campaign p Well, they've 
got them now, It is certainly fair game for 
the Republicans to press them to the wall 
with the demand that they make clear where 
they stand on all of these assorted proposals 
which add up to the idea that when in doubt 
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or danger, make concessions to Khrushchey 
or Mao, 

At the moment the Kastenmeler group, 
except for Mr. KASTENMEIER himself, is run- 
ning for cover. They say they didn't spon- 
sor the ideas. They just helped to get them 
circulated. They say they don’t agree with 
everything "The Liberal Papers“ advocate. 
Maybe so, but I don’t recall a liberal Demo- 
erat who lets a member of the John Birch 
Society get up off the mat when he says he 
doesn't agree with Robert Welch on every- 
thing. 

It will take more than a general repudia- 
tion to get these illiberal “Liberal Papers” off 
the backs of these Democratic Congressmen 
and out of the minds of the voters when 
they come to choose Congressmen this fall. 

Fortunately President Kennedy does not 
take a spongy attitude toward Communist 
expansion. The Democratic project which 
produced “The Liberal Papers” can do noth- 
ing but hurt the administration and handi- 
cap the foreign policy of the Nation. If the 
Democratic Congressmen do not repudiate 
“The Liberal Papers“ conclusively and com- 
prehensively, the President should repudiate 
them. 

The fact is that Mr. Kennedy's actions at 
Geneva, Berlin, and Vietnam are almost a 
daily repudiation of the let’s-give-up posi- 
tion of “The Liberal Papers.“ 

The President is almost 180 degrees away 
from the fixation of The Liberal Papers” 
Democrats—and that is good. 

My concern is that Mr. Kennedy seems to 
me to be adopting too rosy a view of how 
well the cold war is going. 

Evidently when a man becomes President, 
things begin to look_up almost immediately. 

Tou will recall that during the campaign 
Mr. Kennedy was confident that everything 
was going badly, that US. prestige was at an 
alltime low. 

After his inauguration Mr. Kennedy 
dropped the idea that we were losing, but 
he did not instantly become convinced that 
we were going to win. 

But now he is convinced. In his speech at 
Berkeley last week, the President warned 
against being too preoccupied with today's 
crises and tomorrow's headlines, that this 
leads us to think that we are being “shoved 
and harried.” He urged the “long view” 
which he felt showed that the “great cur- 
rents of history” are on our side and are 
carrying us to certain victory. 

I think it is too soon to be so sure. We are 
still being “shoved and harried." I believe 
the President was wiser in his inaugural ad- 
dress when he warned that we wouldn't know 
for a long time whether peace was secure 
or freedom safe. We will be in a better posi- 
tion to win by preparing ourselves for a long 
hard contest for keeps. 


How Not To Win Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it 
would appear the ruler of any nation 
who has accepted our generosity in the 
amount of $3,115,100 since 1946 might 
be grateful. 

The following editorial from the York 
Pa.) Dispatch refutes and dispels im- 
pressions we have had of Mr. Nehru: 
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Neurvu's EMPTY WORDS 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru just made 
a strange noise in New Delhi. 

In his most pious pose, Nehru told one 
and all India is not afraid of Russia or the 
United States or both of them put together.” 

Nehru has no reason to be afraid of the 
United States—or any other land. While the 
United States cannot speak for Russia, the 
history of Communist aggression is an open 
book. i 

Nehru can form his own opinion. With 
the Chinese Communist already squatting 
on Indian frontier territory, he should be 
able to pinpoint his danger without much 
trouble. 

Besides stating his apparent disdain for 
the might of both the United States and 
Russia—combined—Nehru ventured the 
opinion neither nation has progressed in the 
spiritual field. 

The implication is, of course, that other 
nations, perhaps even India, have. 

It ill behooves Nehru to judge the spiritual, 
or moral domain at this time. The world 
has not forgotten that India just stole Goa 
from Portugal. 

In bygone days, Nehru perhaps deserved 
to have a world audience for some of his 
preachings. However, the passage of time 
has revealed him as a fence straddler and a 
“moralist” who falls to practice what he 
preaches. 


U.S. Trade with Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 


“unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the New York Journal of Commerce 
of January 18, 1962. Although some of 
the contents of the editorial have been 
overtaken by events during the past 2 
months, it represents a point of view 
which deserves careful consideration 
during the debate on trade policy which 
is now under way. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLAIN TALK AT OSAKA 

One of Japan’s most stalwart friends re- 

cently delivered some straightforward .facts 
in Osaka, 
Dr. Edwin O, Reischauer, the American 
Ambassador to Japan, gave a speech in that 
big industrial center which was most notable 
because it cleared the air on a number of 
problems about which Japan has been seri- 
ously worried. The Ambassador said that 
recent talk of deteriorating trade relations 
between Japan and the United States, heard 
in some quarters, is not well founded and 
shows a lack of economic and historical per- 
spective. 

Such talk is even more unfortunate, he 
said, because it tends to undermine the foun- 
dations of the partnership which has been 
forged between our two countries. 

The Ambassador also spoke forthrightly 
on other important points relating to trade 
between the United States and Japan. His 
lucid talk shows why he has gained the repu- 
tation for being one of the world's leading 
authorities on Far Eastern and Japanese 
matters. 
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But the speech is most Important because 
it should help to reassure Japanese business 
interests about U.S. trade policy. 

One of the vital points Dr. Reischauer 
touched on was Japan's growing worry that 
America's efforts to secure closer ties with 
the Common Market will result in economic 
isolation for Japan. Japan's increasing con- 
cern about such a prospect is understandable 
for there have been statements by highly 
respected and responsible individuals in the 
United States urging not only closer ties 
but even unlon with the Common Market, 

For example, former Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter and former Under Secre- 
tray of State for Economic Affairs William 
L. Clayton made public a report in which 
they urged the United States to form a trad- 
ing partnership with the Common Market. 

In addition, former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson urged before a Senate-House sub- 
committee a close association between the 
United States and Europe’s Common Market. 

Even more specific was a recent statement 
by Senator A. S. Mixes Monroney, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, that the administration should 
consider a two-tariff policy in presenting its 
new international trade program to Congress. 

Senator Monroney said he thought the 
economic and trade problems the European 
Common Market posed could be best met 
by the United States through special ar- 
rangements with the Western European bloc. 
He urged other arrangements with third 
countries and said “this would mean aban- 
donment of the most-favored-nation princi- 
ple dating back to Cordull Hull.” 

All this naturally has raised considerable 
apprehension in Japan even though Presi- 
dent Kennedy, back as far as last November, 
in discussing ties with the Common Market 
stressed our concern for Japan and Latin 
America. Ambassador Reischauer elaborated 
on U.S. trade policy a little further and his 
talk, while it did not go into great detail, 
did carry a reasonable degree of reassurance. 

He made it clear that the United States 
does not intend in any way to let events iso- 
late Japan economically. 

He also emphasized that it was the pur- 
pose of the United States-Japan Joint Com- 
mittee on Trade and Economic Affairs to 
guard against such isolation and to bring 
the economic and commercial policies of 
the two countries closer together. In this 
connection, he pointed to the close working 
arrangements between the United States 
and Canada and more recently between 
Japan and Canada, 

This cooperation, he said, will serve to 
coordinate the policies of the three coun- 
tries and to meet the new challenges arising 
from the growth of the European Common 
Market. 

But Ambassador Reischauer appears to 
have made a wrong turn when he dis- 
cussed the proposed equalization fee on the 
cotton content of imported textiles. It 18 
true, as Dr. Reischauer said, that the pro- 
posed equalization fee is aimed at correct- 
ing “a longstanding inequity” to US, tex- 
tile mills. 

But it certainly is beside the point when 
he said that such an equilization fee, which 
is equivalent to a 10-percent rise in the 
tariff on textiles, will not discriminate 
against any country. The fact is that this 
levy would seriously handicap all nations 
which export cotton textiles to the United 
States. 

Japan and other nations feel very strongly 
about this proposed equilization fee and 
rightly so for it, in effect, is a contradiction 
to avowed US. policy for liberalizing trade 
restrictions. 

It threatens, furthermore, to cause a stale- 
mate in the international textile conferencé 
at Geneva and conceivably could wreck the 
conference. This would be an ironical turn 
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of events in that both the proposed equili- 
zation fee and the international textile con- 
ference are part of President Kennedy’s sey- 
en-point program to help the U.S. textile 
industry 


But the way to solve the inequities of 
the two-price cotton system, as pointed out 
in these columns previously, is not by 
Slapping a fee or tax on imported textiles. 

The right approach to eliminating the in- 
equities of the two-price cotton system is to 
get at the problem here at home. Two- 
Priced cotton can be eliminated by removing 
Price supports on cotton. The farmer can 
be assured of a reasonable price for this 
Cotton in other ways such as compensation 
Payments based on the difference between 
the market price at which cotton was sold 
and a certain percentage of parity set up by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

While admittedly not the ideal approach, 
Such a move appears better than other al- 
ternatives practical within the framework of 
Present day regulations and agreements. 


From the Mark a Little Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Storm of conflicting charges that has 
n created by the case of General 
Walker, it is reassuring and gratifying to 
ver a sober and dispassionate ap- 
Praisal of the whole affair from a source 
that can hardly be considered to be soft 
on communism. I commend to my col- 
leagues the following editorial from the 
Catholic Transcript, of Hartford, Conn., 
7 — appeared in the edition of April 12, 
FROM THE Mork A LITTLE LIGHT 
The appearance last week of former Gen. 

Edwin A. Walker before the U.S. Senate's 

hearings on military censorship brought to a 

Climax, and probably a close, a case which 

periodically been in the headlines for a 
. Mr. Walker's testimony, although 

Murky indeed, did cast some light on two 

important questions: first, the anti-Com- 

-Munist indoctrination of our troops; sec- 

Ondly, the ultra-rightist charges of Com- 

munist subversion and control within our 
Overnment. 

* As for the indoctrination issue, Mr. Wal- 
er, a hero in the field, had been removed 
om his command after he had accused 

Some well known figures in American life of 

being “pinkos” and had tried to influence 

the votes of soldiers in his charge. This ac- 

1 against him aroused great concern. Was 

t indeed true that a general who sincerely 

and responsibly sought to inform his men 

Of the nature of the enemy, had been sum- 

ly dismissed? 
The answer, insofar at least as the Walker 
goes, was supplied by the former gen- 

— himself. The things which he said, and 
e mentality which he manifested, at the 

Senate hearings clearly indicated that he 

runs to extremes of allegation and denuncia- 

ri without adducing concrete evidence for 
doo startling statements. The kind of in- 
trination which he, on his own showing, 

Would he likely to give, is sure to do more 

than good. It effects more agitation 

Mees information. It sows unwarranted sus- 

nis ons. It sees Communists and Commu- 

Tt t domination where they do not exist, 

a; ls a help, rather than a hindrance, to the 
Remy, in that it causes confusion. This is 
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no way to make ours an intellectually alert 
and prepared Army. Quite the reverse. 

Then there is the matter of Mr. Walker's 
being adopted by the ultra-rightists as a 
symbol and spokesman of their cause. He 
is supposed to be living proof of their con- 
tention that the Communists have our Goy- 
ernment in their hands. Surely one so re- 
cently near the top knows whereof the 
speaks, Last week Mr. Walker held the center 
of the national stage and hd the opportunity 
to force a showdown. With what results? 
He simply did not have the cards he claimed, 
He could not produce any evidence to back 
his charges. He called into question the 
loyalty of persons in key positions, but he 
offered no shred of substantiation. Of emo- 
tion, there was plenty in his testimony; of 
facts, there were none. This is all too char- 
acteristic of the camp with which he is now 
identified. The showdown turned into a 
showing up. 

Which brings us once more to a point often 
made in this space. Is there a Communist 
menace? Undoubtedly. Is it serious? Very 
serious. Does it include subversion as well 
as aggression? Yes. Must we be forever 
vigilant against it? Again, yes. But we can 
combat it successfully only by the poised 
and discriminating mind, the resolute will, 
not by feelings run riot. 


Am a Tree Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are familiar with the stirring novel 
entitled “The Good Earth” and written 
by Pearl S. Buck. 


Appearing in the March-April issue of 
the American Tree Farmer, a forestry 
digest, is an eminently interesting arti- 
cle written by this accomplished author, 
an article which describes in vivid and 
convincing terms the merits of being a 
tree farmer. 


I insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the article entitled “I Am a Tree 
Farmer,” an article written in the inimi- 
table style of Pearl S. Buck: 

I Am A TREE FARMER 
(By Pearl 8. Buck) 

Why am I a tree farmer? 

I suppose the first answer lies far back in 
my childhood memories of China. The 
mountains which surrounded our home there 
were high and beautiful but they were bare. 
I never saw a wooded mountainside until 
I came to live here in my own country. I 
loved those bare mountains, for beauty's 
sake. Their “bony outlines were handsome 
against the blue sky on a clear day or when 
they were wreathed in fog and storm in the 
rainy season. Yet I knew that their beauty 
was dangerous. The rain rushed down those 
steep treeless cliffs and flooded the country- 
side and ruined the crops, If floods were 
too severe, the people starved and we had a 
famine. Trees, I learned, were essential to 
a steady economy. They conserved precious 
water. 

Then, too, there was the matter of fuel. 
In China people were always short of fuel, 
and part of the farm family's daily work was 
the search for fuel, and this at all times of 
the year. The fuel harvest proper was in the 
autumn, after the rice harvest. Rice straw 
was too precious to burn, and it must be 
kept for food and bedding for the ox or water 
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buffalo who pulled the plow. Land was too 
scarce to grow hay. Since there were no 
forests, the wild grass on the hills and 
mountains and along the roadsides provided 
the chief source of fuel. Men, women, and 
children went out in the autumn to cut the 
grass, bind it into great sheaves, and carry 
it to the city to sell for cash, saving barely 
enough for home use. 

None of it was used for heating the farm- 
house. Handful by handful the grass was 
Ted into the brick stove in the kitchen, 
wherein were set two big caldrons of sheet 
iron, one for hot water, the other for rice. 
A third smaller caldron was for vegetable 
and meat dishes. Whatever the food, it was 
cooked quickly to save fuel: rice steamed, 
meat sliced thin, and vegetables kept crisp. 

No wonder then that the forests of my 
own country seem miracles to me. On my 
tree farms in Vermont and Pennsylvania I 
walk through the woods on rainy days and 
revel in the water soaking slowly into the 
earth through a deep mulch of leaves and 
pine needles and moss. Trees conserve wa- 
ter and water is essential to our life, a fluid 
of priceless value. 

And I never cease to treasure the luxury 
of log fires in my house. I am not burning 
up valuable trees. I burn the surplus, the 
fallen logs, the trees that are not fit for 
marketing. I have such an abundance of 
firewood that my evenings at home are 
bright with warmth and light and comfort. 
While I sit by the fire, I remember my Chi- 
nese neighbors and I wish that I could 
share with them the benefits of trees. I 
hear that they are planing trees now on 
the bare flanks of the mountains. I hope 
it is so. Last year when I visited Korea, 
some of the mountains there were being 
planted to trees Japan, of course, has long 
known the value of trees. There, when a 
tree is cut, another is planted. 

Yes, I value my forests. They provide 
good timber for sale, and wood for my home 
fires. They conserve water. They make 
production use of my marginal land. They 
shelter wild animals, deer and bear, pheas- 
ants and rabbits, and many other beasts 
and birds. And they are places of beauty, 
where wild flowers surprise me at every sea- 
son. I think of a spot where, each year, 
the blue gentians grow. I think of it in 
moments of sadness, or of loneliness, and 
my soul revives, 

Why do I have a tree farm? Well, there 
are the reasons. 


Legislative Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
fall months, I mailed a questionnaire to 
every family in my congressional dis- 
trict, identified through the telephone 
directories. Over 100,000 questionnaires 
were mailed out, and I received about a 
10-percent return. 

There were 19 questions in this ques- 
tionnaire, many of them having more 
than one part. These questions were 
directed to legislative matters, as well 
as major policy decisions of this admin- 
istration. 

Believing that this information may be 
of interest to my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I insert the 
tabulated results of the response to this 
questionnaire in the RECORD, 
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Keep the Long Arm of Government Out of 
Our. Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding every bit of evidence to 
the contrary, there are those in high 
Official position who insist they know far 
more about educational needs than those 
at the local level. These local men are 
interested in one thing—furnishing the 
best education possible to the greatest 
number at the lowest cost. They are not 
interested in perpetuating themselves in 
office or building a monument posterity 
may look at: They are concerned about 
an ever-increasing national debt being 
saddled on millions yet unborn. 

If Government can do it better, as 
bureaucrats insist, it would be refreshing 
to have them explain our $300-billion 
national debt which is growing at an 
undreamed-of rate. 

Let us keep education where it right- 
fully belongs—at home. 

The following interesting editorial 
from the York, Pa., Dispatch, of Mon- 
day, April 16, on this same subject, 
follows: 

[From the York (Pa.) Dispatch, Apr. 16, 
1962] 


SCHOOL Dmecrors HEARD 

Washington has just revamped its plans 
for Federal aid to education. 

Dropped—for the time being, anyway—is 
the scheme to provide loans for the con- 
struction of classrooms for specified sub- 
jects m parochial and private schools. The 
administration, however, will continue its 
program of general aid to education. 


Most interesting is the fact that Secretary 
of Welfare Abraham Ribicoff announced the 
administration’s intentions on the heels of 
action by the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation rejecting any new program of Federal 
ald to education. 

In a nationwide poll of school directors, 
63 percent of those answering a questionnaire 
said they believed their school districts will 
have, from sources currently available, suffi- 
cient funds for needed construction and for 
teachers’ salaries for the next 5 years. 
Twenty-four percent said they won't. The 
balance reportedly were undecided or didn’t 
answer. 

Now who is correct—the administration 
in Washington or the local school directors? 
Who knows best what local school needs 
exist? 

The situation shaping up in this: The 
Kennedy administration is insisting that 
the entire Nation needs a costly new Federal 

spending program for school aid. It is say- 
ing, in effect, it knows best how to handle 
local schools. 

What we are witnessing is another Federal 
bureaucratic attempt to use a limited prob- 
lem to justify a vast new general spending 
program. 

Congress should scuttle the general aid 
program for elementary and secondary 
schools. That is the message inherent in 
the school directors’ vote. 


Kennedy Inconsistency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr..DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following articles by Donald I. Rogers, 
which appeared in the April 13 and 14 
issues of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
discuss Sanu ne Kennedy family double 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 
13, 1962] 
- MASKED INFLATION 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

It's pretty easy for any but a blind man 
to tell a cart from a horse. 

Mr. Kennedy's fury at the steel industry 
for its inflationary price increase is the réac- 
tion of a man who is so mad that he can’t 
tell the difference. The steel price increase 
is the result of the inflation that already has 
occurred, and been masked in recent months, 
rather than the cause of any future inflation. 

Let's look around for some signs of infla- 
tion aside from the steel industry and see 
what we can find. 

Item 1. Mr. Kennedy is asking, not a mod- 
est increase of 3 percent like the steel indus- 
try, but a whopping 25-percent increase for 
the stamp that carries an ordinary firet-class 
letter. The reason for this jump from 4 
to 5 cents is the same as the reason the steel 
companies give. Costs have gone up. 

Item 2. Mr. Kennedy’s alma mater, Har- 
vard, is passing the hat among the alumni 
for contributions. Harvard has a $400 mil- 
lion endowment. A few years back it would 
have been unthinkable that this wouldn't 
have carried the load. It doesn't, and the 
reason the university gives is that inflation 
has reduced the value of the return on this 
enormous investment. 

Item 3. The cost of Government has gone 
from 15 percent of the national income in 
the 1920’s to 27 percent of the national in- 
come in the 1040's to 35 percent of the na- 
tional income in the 1960's. Don't you be- 
lieve that you’re getting that much more 
value. Many Government services have been 
cut back, like the two-a-day mail service. 
Are you getting more from the Government 
than you used to? Government's taking 
more every day. 

A generation or two of Mr. Kennedy's 
friends, the Harvard Keynesian economists, 
have blessed all this, and Mr. Kennedy has 
embraced it. When it results in a price in- 
crease in a profit-starved Industry, my, does 
he redden up. 

It looks like the honeymoon between the 
incompatible business community and the 
ADA Democrats is over. And Mr. Kennedy 
has declared war. 
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For one thing, there is inspiring talk in 
Washington about an antitrust suit to dis- 
member United States Steel. The crime is 
trying to make a fair return on an enormous 
investment. The new United States Steel 
Profit statement shows that their profit pic- 
ture is a very poor one indeed. And Govern- 
ment policy over the years is certainly re- 
sponsible for this. 

The punishment is off with their heads.” 

I can't remember when the President has 
seemed more irrational and excited. At 
his press conference, for instance, he said 
that this $6-a-ton price increase would cost 
the Defense Department $1 billion. A bil- 
lion dollars in unmoored statistic: He didn’t 
say a year, but as all our budget is fixed to 
a year, let's see how that stands up. 

A billion dollars divided by $6 a ton would 
require the Government to buy 166,666,666 
tons of steel. As it has been several years 
since we've produced a hundred million tons 
in a year that would mean that the Govern- 
ment would have to buy two-thirds more 
Steel in the year than is produced to spend 
that extra billion. 

The President laments what the price in- 
Crease will do to the balance of payments 
Problem and the outflow of gold. That is 
the President’s concern and the Govern- 
ment's. Not the steel companies’. It is the 
Government which has an adverse balance 
of payments. Commercial America still has 
& favorable balance of trade. 

At his press conference, the President as- 
serted the right of companies to set their 


against those who supposedly enjoy this 
freedom? 

The President's position has no basis in 
logic or moral rigħt. He condemns the mor- 
ality of the companies for seeking a small 
increase in profits, and contrasts it with the 
Piety of the union which sought and got 
& large increase in fringe benefits. 

What sacrifice, Mr. President, did the 
Union make? Why should the union get 
an increase of about 3 percent with acclaim 
and the company reap scorn and vitupera- 
tion when it seeks a similar increase? 

Especially as, if the companies can turn 
the price increase into profits, the U.S. Treas- 
ury will take more than half the increase 
* Weeping crocodile tears all the 
while, 


From the New York Herald Tribune Apr. 14, 
1962] 


KENNEDY'S STEEL Prick VICTORY SCUTTLES 
KEFAUVER'S PET PROJECT 


(By Donald I, Rogers) 

President Kennedy has won a political, if 
not an economic victory in the on-again-off- 
again steel price case, but unwittingly his 
zeal has scuttled another pet project of the 
administration, the campaign against ad- 
ministered prices. 

The President had ordered a maximum 
Personal effort on the part of his top Cab- 
inet officers to dissuade the steel companies 
from following United States Steel Corp. in 
Posting a $6-a-ton price increase in the wake 
of the agreement signed with the United 
Steelworkers Union. 

Through Cabinet connections it was rela- 
tively easy to get to Inland Steel, whose 
major market, anyway, is confined to a 300- 
Mile radius around Chicago. Armco Steel 
decided to stand with Inland in holding the 
Price line. 

Apparently the pressure was too great on 

ur Homer, chairman of Bethlehem 
Steel, the second largest producer in the 
land. He decided to rescind the $6 price 
increase, effective immediately. 

Because competition is still the motivating 
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force in American business, United States 
Steel could not stand alone with higher 
prices than other suppliers, and as a result, 
Chairman Roger Blough, after a hardheaded 
and determined stand against the President 
and the whole administration, to say 
nothing of a sizable and vocal segment of 
the American public, recanted and an- 
nounced that his company, too would re- 
seind. 

It proved that the President can muster 
a great deal of strength when he wants to: 
pressure from Cabinet members, investiga- 
tions by a Federal grand jury and the FBI, 
threats of antitrust sults by his brother. 

It proves also that nothing beats the com- 
petitive free enterprise system, that when an 
outfit like Bethlehem decides to cut prices, 
even so mighty a giant in the industry as 
United States Steel can't hold out against 
it. This, more than anything else, should 
answer those who immediately set up a cry 
for Government control of the steel industry 
when United States Steel “defied” the Pres- 
ident. 

Moreover, it clearly demonstrates that 
there is nothing to the administered price 
inquiry which has been going on under the 
direction of Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Dem- 
ocrat, of Tennessee, chairman of the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee for 
3 years. Senator Kxravvr has been attempt- 
ing to prove that an industry leader can set 
an administered price and all others in the 
industry are compelled to follow, and that, 
conversely, no lesser company in the industry 
can upset the administered price set by the 
leader. 

The Bethlehem decision, followed so closely 
by United States Steel's announcement that 
it will rescind its price boost, totally destroys 
3 years of work on the part of the Senator 
with the coonskin cap and his economic 
advisers. Obviously the industry leader can 
be made to change its administered prices if 
a lesser firm won't go along with them. 

All of this hullabaloo generated by the 
piqued President also proves that prices are 
unstable factors—they also fall Just as read- 
ily as they rise, a fact that has been pointed 
out in this space before. 

It is still patently clear that costs are not 
blessed with such flexibility. Labor costs are 
rarely reduced; contracts are rarely revised 
downward; taxes are rarely cut back. 

Roger Blough had sound reasons for want- 
ing an increase in the price of steel, all of 
which have been given thorough exposure 
to the public, If he can’t get it because of 
the enormous pressure from the White 
House, then he will just have less money 
with which to increase the productivity and 
efficiency of his company. It’s as simple, as 
fundamental, as that. 

United States Steel will not go out of busi- 
ness, nor will any of the other companies. 
The $6-a-ton increase really means very lit- 
tle anyway. Any regular user of steel works 
with discounts, seeks bargains, and there are 
always bargains around in steel. There are 
contracts, delivery dates, credit terms, a host 
of factors involved, all of which necessitate 
the skill of purchasing agents. Thus a price 
increase in steel is never an arbitrary thing. 

It is interesting, though, that while Pres- 
ident Kennedy was winning his singular 
political victory over American manufactur- 
ers, the Merchandise Mart in Chicago, owned 
by his father, Joseph P. Kennedy, announced 
it was boosting prices on expiring leases by 
3 to 5 percent, necessitated by increased op- 
erating costs, principally labor and taxes. 

Will Bobby Kennedy ask a Federal grand 
jury to investigate this? Will the FBI be 
called into the case? Will newspapers be 
called to a presidential press conference to 
hear the President's views on it? 

This, after all, is no small enterprise. It 
has 7%½ miles of corridors devoted to show- 
rooms, and it’s owned by Joseph P. Kennedy, 
capitalist. 
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House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Réso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 18, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I, as a high school 
teacher, ask you kindly to support the reso- 
lution, House Resolution 211 for the crea- 
tion of a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Teaching our American youth, I see a firm 
need of such a committee, for it will render 
to them the true picture of the problems of 
captive nations, that they know so little 
about. I think they will see the meaning of 
an Iron Curtain and love their own country, 
America, more for being free and democratic. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTINE KULCHYCKY. 


UKRAINIAN ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. F., March 27, 1962. 

Hon, Howarp W. SMIrx, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our organiza- 
tion, Ukrainian Engineers Society of America, 
Inc., representing over 500 professional engi- 
neers and architects of Ukrainian descent, 


appeals to you to consider favorably the res- 
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olution, House Resolution 211, which calls 
for the establishment of a permanent Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. 

The Soviet Union is a prison of nations 
which are eager to free themselves from 
Soviet Russian slavery and Ukraine is part 
of it. Let there is little information in 
regards to the true situation behind the Iron 
Curtain. The establishment of a perma- 
nent Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives, whose main 
function would be gathering of information 
on Captive Nations which would be made 
available to the U.S. Government and its 
agencies and would be helpful in formulat- 
ing policies with respect to captive nations. 
Such data would also serve to inform the 
American people and the world at large on 
the state of affairs behind the Iron Curtain. 

We strongly urge you to consider favorably 
the above mentioned resolution. 

Thanking you in advance, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 


Chairman. 


Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., March 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New Office Building, . 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our organiza- 
tion wishes to go on record as supporting the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The greatest fear held by the leaders ot in- 
ternational communism is that the people 
of the free world will awaken to the true 
nature of the vast empire which they have 
established by subversion, terror, and armed 

n. A permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations would bring this to the at- 
tention of the world, especially to the atten- 
tion of the uncommitted nations. 

We urge that Congressman Froop's reso- 
lution be adopted. 

We also wish to inform you that our mem- 
bership is disappointed in Secretary Rusk’s 
statement that Ukraine is a traditional part 
of Russia. For him to make such a faux pas 
after so many of our kinsmen have died 
fighting Russia is inexcusable. 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL BARAN, 
Secretary. 
PROVIDENCE ASSOCIATION OF 
UKRAINIAN-CATHOLICS OF AMERICA, 
Hyattsville, Md., March 20, 1962. 
Hon, DaN t. J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD; I am writing 
you concerning a very important legislative 
measure, House Bill 211, of which you had 
the opportunity of sponsoring. You are to 
be highly commended as being the sponsor of 
this measure, which was the result of many 
long and arduous hours of work. 

In establishing a permanent Committee 
on Captive Nations; a great service will have 
been rendered to our citizenry and the free 
world, whereby the solid knowledge of the 
true conditions existing in the brutually- 
oppressed nations suffering under atheistic, 
blood-thirsty, communistic rule, would then 
be disseminated, à 

Rest assured, that once the truth has been 
brought to light; this knowledge would be a 
great asset to certain present-day high rank- 
ing individuals in our State Department, 
namely the Secretary of State. 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks for your 
kind and sincere interest in this matter. 

BOHDAN MAKSYMCHUK, 
Vice President. 
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FRIENDS OF THE UKRAINIAN 
Yours ORGANIZATION PLAST, 
Hartjord, Conn., March 19, 1962. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD; Our organiza- 
tion, Friends of the Ukrainian Youth Organ- 
ization Plast, in Hartford appeals to you to 
consider favorably the resolution (H. Res. 
211) calling for the establishment of a perma- 
nent Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives. 

It is a well-known fact that we are in 
cold war with Soviet Union. That Govern- 
ment as well its precedent czarist Russia is 
known as prison camp of many nations. 
That is why the Soviet colossus is built on a 
very weak foundation. This fact is also our 
strongest trump card in the cruel play of 
the cold war and we should take every ad- 
vantage of it. Therefore, we should study 
it seriously in order to discredit and repeal 
all lies of the Soviet Government about colo- 
nialism, because our Nation is one of the 
great democratic powers that does not prac- 
tice colonialism itself, whereas the Soviet 
Union is the latest invention in modern colo- 
nialism and imperialism. This should be 
brought to world attention by our delega- 
tion in United Nations every day, and not 
be concealed. 

We are very disappointed that our pres- 
ent Secretary of State expressed his opposi- 
tion to such a committee. We should face 
our mortal enemy with courage and knowl- 
edge of his weakness. The past proved that 
it will not help us to appease Communists 
or not to irritate them with the truth. 

We should base our fight for freedom 
on truth and moral principles. By our lack 
of firm, righteous, and just statements con- 
cerning the question as to the enslaved na- 
tions we help only the Soviet Union. 

We should inform the American people 
about the true facts of life behind Iron 
Curtain, we should tell them how the So- 
viet monster came into existence, and how 
much suffering it did bring to its own sub- 
jects. 

For these reasons a Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives will 
serve as a reservoir of information and data 
on the various captive nations in the U. SS. R. 

The way the USS.R. Government reacted 
to the introduction of Captive Nations Week 
proved the point, and we should peacefully 
hit the Soviets where it hurts them mostly. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 
in your House Rules Committee. 

Thank you, 

PAUL KRAMAN, 
Chairman, 

Mrs. W. BALKO, 
Secretary. 


Coercion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by David Lawrence which appears in 
the April 23, 1962, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report: 

COERCION 
(By David Lawrence) 

The heavy hand of Government has just 
won & Pyrrhic victory. 

The steel companies, which had based 
their price rise on economic necessity, found 
themselves coerced by the Kennedy admin- 
istration as it announced that it would 
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withhold defense contracts and use its in- 
vestigative powers to bring about prosecu- 
tions for alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

When the American people, however, be- 
come fully aware of the consequences, they 
will long remember the outburst of emotion 
by President Kennedy at his news confer- 
ence on April 11 as he denounced the deci- 
sion of a few companies to raise steel prices 
and issued a public threat of reprisal. 

The President's prepared statement, de- 
livered at his news conference, referred to 
the proposed increase as “a wholly unjusti- 
flable and irresponsible defiance of the pub- 
lic interest.“ Mr. Kennedy expressed bit- 
terly his feeling that “a tiny handful of 
steel executives whose pursuit of private 
power and profit cxceeds their sense of pub- 
lic responsibility can show such utter con- 
tempt for the interests of 185 million Amer- 
icans,” 

Even a President may be forgiven if he 
manifests his displeasure when things don't 
go his way. But it's one thing to discuss 
objectively the merits of a complicated eco- 
nomic issue, and quite another to indulge 
in invective and to impugn the patriotism as 
well as the integrity of those with whom 
you disagree. 

Economic facts, moreover, cannot be 
changed merely because politicians dislike 
them. Nor can America’s private enterprise 
system survive very long if the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself engages in the mudslinging 
of class warfare and, in effect, tells an in- 
dustry it must disregard profits, disregard 
dividends, and pay labor whatever the ad- 
ministration says shall be paid even if, as 
in this case, it costs the industry an addi- 
tional $100 million a year. 

Did the President really think that the 
steel industry, which has granted wage in- 
creases for nearly 4 years in succession with- 
out a price increase, could go on doing this 
indefinitely? Apparently he believed that the 
administration could coerce the industry 
into submission, anyhow. For what else was 
meant by Mr. Kennedy's statement that “the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission are examining the significance 
of this action in a free, competitive econ- 
omy"? Didn't the President also request 
congressional committees to begin “investi- 
gation"? 

What was the meaning of the grand jury 
investigation ordered by the President’s 
brother? This implied a threat of criminal 
prosecution. It was a move designed to ter- 
rorize those who disagreed with the ad- 
ministration. No such rebuke was ever ad- 
ministered to the big labor unions when 
they demanded and got, by concerted action 
throughout the steel industry, increases 
which the companies were really unable to 
afford. 

Furthermore, the Defense Department an- 
nounced that it would withhold defense 
contracts not only from contractors but 
from subcontractors if they accepted the 
proposed higher prices in steel, 

All this had its effect. One after another, 
the steel companies capitulated. 

The President says the first announcement 
of a price rise came with suddenness. Yet 
if he had read the interview with Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board of United 
States Steel Corp.—as published in the Feb- 
ruary 26 issue of this magazine—he would 
have found the facts about the steel problem 
stated clearly there and a prediction made 
as to the inevitability of a price increase if 
labor costs were raised this time, as they 
now have been. 

If the President felt that the Government 
must fix prices, then he should have asked 
Congress to enact a system of wage-and- 
price control. 

The administration has shown that it be- 
ieves in more and more concentration of 
power in the executive branch. While deny- 
ing any inclination toward state socialism, 
the President's action on steel prices points 
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ineyitably to a Federal dictatorship over 
business. 

What is at stake really is the preservation 
of the profit-and-loss system. The steel com- 
panies have borrowed large sums in the last 
few years in order to modernize their plants. 
They believe in paying back the money they 
borrow. They must earn profits to do this 
and also to pay dividends to compensate in- 
vestors. Mr. Kennedy minimizes these re- 
sponsibilities., He now has made the profit 
squeeze acute. 

The only persons in the world who can 
truly derive satisfaction from President Ken- 
nedy's tragic performance are the advocates 
of state socialism—often a forerunner of 
communism. 

In the congressional elections of Novem- 
ber 1962, the American people will be pre- 
sented with a grave issue. Will they give a 
“vote of confidence" to the head of the Demo- 
cratic Party? For, by disrupting the morale 
of American industry, has he not frustrated 
the economic expansion so much needed to 
bring a real recovery from the current re- 
cession? 


Planned Agriculture Not Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Greensburg, 
Ind., Daily News, of April 1, 1962: 

PLANNED AGRICULTURE Nor NEEDED 


of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
has labeled the proposed farm legislation of 
the administration as supply management. 

This might appear to be an innoc 
phrase. 

The general objectives do not form a 
source of debate. They are: To increase 
farm income, keep commodity prices at rea- 
sonable levels, conserve land and water re- 
Sources and end rural poverty. 

But, the manner of achieving these objec- 
tives constitutes an area of sharp disagree- 
ment. 

The goals would be sought through ex- 
Pansion of food-utilization programs, stricter 
acreage allotments and production controls 
On feed grains and wheat, stricter production 
and marketing controls on milk, transfer of 
50 million acres of cropland to recreational 
areas and forests and rural area renewal and 
education under Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration and Farmers Home Administra- 


In short, the omnibus farm proposal would 
mean the strictest mandatory controls ever 
imposed on feed grains, wheat, and milk. 

Proposed by the administration is a choice 
between a “supply management” program 
a feed grains, wheat or milk or no program 
at all. 

Farmers will have a right to express their 
Views in a national referendum in which 
a favorable vote of two-thirds would con- 
Stitute approval. 

If farmers decline to accept the proposed 
farm legislation, they will be unable to se- 
Cure any price supports for grains. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, has indicated 
that there is no reasonable choice in the 
Freeman plan. He characterizes it as “naked 
Coercion.” Shuman stated in a recent talk: 

“Basically, this program means an exten- 
sion of the Government's authority to fix 
farm prices and restrict, or ration the right 
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to produce farm products. Regardless of 
the protestations of the Washington plan- 
ners to the contrary, this can lead only to 
a licensed and regimented agriculture that 
would restrict opportunity in agriculture 
and result in low per family net income.” 

“The whole concept of the plan constitutes 
a flat rejection of the market price system 
as a means of guiding production and con- 
sumption and turns toward the socialistic 
doctrine that the state is the supreme au- 
thority in dictating the use of our resources.” 

Freedom to exercise individual initiative 
is vital to the future of agriculture in the 
United States. A planned economy does not 
appear to be the solution to the farm prob- 
lem. Premier Khrushchev, of Russia, has 
tried regimentation, and the net result has 
been crop shortages. 


Texan on New Frontier: L.B.J. Still Gets 
Job Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, just last 
week, the congressional delegation of the 
State of Texas paid homage to our dis- 
tinguished Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, on the occasion of his having 25 
years of public service. In addition to 
the remarks made on the floor of the 
House regarding his 25th anniversary, 
April 10, 1962, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress an 
interesting article written by Robert E. 
Baskin chief of the News’ Washington 
bureau of the Dallas Morning News, 
dated April 8, 1962. Mr. Baskin's article 
clearly sets out the Vice President’s skill 
and dedication as a public servant. 

The article is as follows: 

Texan ON New Frontier-—L.BJ. STILL GETS 
Jos DONE 
(By Robert E. Baskin) 

Wasnincton.—Next Tuesday will be a typi- 
cally busy day for the Vice President of the 
United States, 

He will have his usual morning of confer- 
ences with congressional and administration 
leaders in the Capital. In the afternoon he 
will ny to Pennsylvania State University to 
address a Career Day there. 

Then he will hurry back to Washington for 
a major event at the White House—the Presi- 
dent's annual reception for Congress. 

This is pretty much the tempo of LYNDON 
B. JoHnsow’s days in the energetic world of 
the New Frontier all the time. 

But next Tuesday will have a special signi- 
ficance for him. It will be the 25th anni- 
versary of his first election to public office. 
On April 10, 1937, he beat nine opponents 
in a special election to become Congresman 
from Austin, 

His quarter century in office has been a 
remarkable one in American political annals. 

Although he is a relatively young national 

at 53, his career has already spanned 
the heyday of the New Deal, World War I, 
Harry Truman’s Fair Deal times, the Korean 
war, the Eisenhower Republican adminis- 
tration, and now the New Frontier of John 
F. Kennedy. 

In all of these historic periods, he has been 
consistently close to the center of Federal 
power. Four President have relied heavily 
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upon his acute political perception and 
judgment. 

Controversy has swirled around his head 
periodically and there have been dark days 
in his career when it appeared that oppo- 
nents might be able to knock him out. But 
he has always emerged eventually with his 
power intact, 

The Kennedy administration has now 
weathered 15 months in office. The shake- 
down is over, and the patterns of its opern- 
tion have been clarified. 

How does LrłN Do.] Jonnson—once the 
leader of Kennedy in the Senate—fit into 
this pattern? 

This is not an easy question to answer. It 
can be stated quickly that Jomnson is the 
busiest Vice President in history. There is 
no question that the President leans on hiin 
heavily and that he has treated the canny 
Texan with every consideration. The 
Austin-Boston axis works well. 

But the last 15 months unquestionably 
have been difficult ones for the Vice Presi- 
dent. They have required an adjustment 
that a less astute man would not have been 
able to accept. 

Look back only 4 years. 

Jonnson was then nearing his peak of 
power as Senate majority leader. In the fall 
of 1957 the Russians stunned the United 
States with thelr sputnik success, While 
the Eisenhower administration appeared per- 
plexed over what to do about it, Jounson 
took command in Congress ang gave our own 
faltering space effort the push that was 
needed. 

He rammed through legislation setting up 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and setting a national space policy. 

in January of 1958 his every utterance 
carried such weight that presidential press 
secretary James C. Hagerty, irked by the 
attention given the majority leader, quipped 
that JoHNsSON was making his own state 
of the Union message, following Elsen- 
nower's address to Congress. 

The quip served to emphasize the towering 
prestige of the Senator from Texas. 

In consultation with the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, he moulded congressional policy. 
He eschewed the “loyal opposition” role fol- 
lowed by Robert A. Taft, when he was Senate 
Republican leader. JomNsow held that op- 
position just for the sake of opposing was 
unwise. That he would support the Presi- 
dent when he deemed him to be right and 
oppose him only when he thought he was 
wrong. 

This proved to be a judicious course. In 
a Senate where Democrats and Republicans 
were almost evenly divided, he was able to 
accomplish legislative miracles, following his 
much yaunted moderate course. 

JOHNSON'’S power extended from the Cap- 
itol into the executive branch, despite the 
fact that there was a Republican adminis- 
tration. 

It is not easy to let go of a position such 
as this. 

But political events began to march rap- 
idly as 1960 dawned. Talk of JOHNSON as 
the Democratic nominee for President had 
been heard as early as 1956. Now however, 
the speculation mounted dally. 

There have been indications that Jounson, 
whose political instincts have rarely erred, 
never really believed that he had a chance 
to win the nomination. Observers here re- 
call the day when Speaker Rayburn, in a 
burst of zeal, opened a national headquar- 
ters for JoHNSON's campaign and put up a 
big sign on a Washington hotel. JOHNSON 
reacted swiftly, shut up the shop and had 
the sign hauled down, 

But the clamor mounted for him to run, 
even though young Jack Kennedy was mak- 
ing spectacular strides toward nomination. 
Texas Democrats of all political persuasions 
rallied behind JoHNson. Eventually his 
warlness was overcome, and the die was cast. 
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What happened later at Los Angeles has 
been told many times—with some interest- 
ing variations. 

The significant thing, however, was that 
JoHNSON, after Kennedy was nominated, 
weighed the political situation and made a 
political decision. The Vice Presidency was 
the course, perilous though it might be. 

When he came back to Washington in 
January 1961 a whole new world confronted 
Jounson. At home in Texas there was still 
strong criticism of his acceptance of an un- 
Texan second place. His role as Vice Presi- 
dent under Kennedy was far from clear. 
Constitutionally, he had only two man- 
dates—to preside over the Senate (without 
much authority) and succeed the President 
if anything happened to him. 

In the early months of the New Frontier 
friends thought the Vice President looked 
unhappy and restless. The limelight now 
was on the Kennedys, who had burst upon 
the scene with unprecedented youthful 
vigor. 

Jonnson soon found that he was going to 
be a working Vice President, however. The 
President began to call on him for interna- 
tional troubleshooting, climaxed by a dra- 
matic trip to Berlin when the crisis peaked 
there. 

He was put in charge of the policymaking 
bodies for the space program, equal job op- 
portunity and the Peace Corps. 

Nowadays he regularly attends National 
Security Council meetings and Cabinet gath- 
erings, presiding when the President isn't on 
hand. There is every sign that Kennedy 
finds his advice a great help on a wide range 
of matters. 

Jounson insists privately however, that 
he is merely trying to be “a good soldier” 
and doesn’t boast of his influence at the 
White House. 

The change has been a great one for him 
personally. His activities as Senate majority 
leader were constantly spectacular. Today 
he works quietly. Press conferences, which 
he used to hold daily, are rare for him now. 

In his demeanor there is a change, too. 
He appears more relaxed than ever before 
in his career. His approach is often low 
key, but firm. 

After 25 years of often turbulent political 
activity, Jonson has settled calmly down to 
a hard-working job—a member of the team, 
it’s true, but a very powerful one. 


Statement of the Honorable John S. 
Monagan, of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Fifth District, which I 
represent, and of all of Connecticut have 
been following with interest the develop- 
ments in the Congress and the Federal 
Communications Commission which 
would influence and affect television 
reception within the State. 

I was very pleased to learn that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee has favorably reported H.R. 8031 
(H. Rept. 1559) which would delegate 
power to the FCC to require that 
all television sets shipped in Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce be capable of re- 
eciving all 82 television channels includ- 
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ing the 12 VHF channels and the 70 UHF 
channels, This action, taken with the 
withdrawal of the FCC’s deintermixture 
program which would have deleted VHF 
channel 3 from Hartford, Conn., repre- 
sents a very satisfactory conclusion to an 
issue that was of great concern to me 
and to my constituents. 

I have consistently opposed the de- 
intermixture program because it would 
have created a complete television black- 
out to nearly 45,000 residents of the Con- 
necticut 5th Congressional District and 
it would also have had adverse influence 
upon the television reception of about 
250,000 Connecticut viewers. 

These developments, I am confident, 
are in concert with the desire of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Federal Communications 
Commission to afford the best possible 
reception opportunities for all television 
set owners. . 

I wish to compliment the Honorable 
Oren Harris, Chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Chairman Newton N. Minow of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and 
the other members of the FCC, members 
of the Connecticut delegation, and Gov. 
John Dempsey, of Connecticut, for their 
enlightened endeavors which have 
brought about this very favorable 
development. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include a statement which I 
presented at the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee hearings 
on March 5, 1962, on H.R. 8031. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
FITH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE oF CONNECTICUT 
Mr. Monacan. Mr. Chairman, members of 

the committee, I want to thank you for this 
opportunity to testify before you and to 
make known my views on H.R. 8031 and the 
other bills that have been referred to here 
this morning. 

I consider that this legislation is-of vital 
importance to thousands of Connecticut 
residents, including many in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District, which I have the honor 
to represent. That is roughly the north- 
western and western sector of Connecticut. 

At the outset I wish to state that I am 
wholeheartedly in accord with the prin- 
ciple of all-channel television legislation, 
such as H.R, 8031, 

This bill would delegate power to the 
Federal Communications Commission to re- 
quire that all television sets shipped in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce be capable 
of receiving all 82 television channels, in- 
cluding the 12 VHF channels and 70 UH 
channels. 

I support this bill with strong reserva- 
tions, however, and I want at this time to 
make known the reasons for these reserva- 
tions. Simultaneously, I wish to ask the 
committee to give favorable consideration 
to the enactment of H.R, 9256, H.R. 9291, 
and several identical bills which would serve 
the purpose of H.R, 8031, but would also 
prohibit the Federal Communications Com- 
mission from Its stated purpose of deleting 
the VHF from Hartford, Conn. 

I cannot support H.R. 8031 in its present 
form because, while purportedly serving the 
interests of all future television receiver 
owners, it would surely afford the FCC with 
& weapon to deprive 44,814 residents of my 
district of any TV reception and reduce the 
reception of 104,004 others to 1 channel 
and no selective choice of channels, 
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This legislation would have the effect of 
requiring that television receivers sold in 
my district be equipped to receive all chan- 
nels; but if it were adopted without the 
FCC restrainers contained in H.R, 9267, we 
could find ourselves in the position of hay- 
ing no channels operating in the reception 
area of 44,814 residents. Their fine equip- 
ment would be useless, like an expensive 
boat on a dried-up lake. I would favor 
H.R. 8031 without reservation if it were 
amended to include a prohibition against 
the deletion of VHF channel 3 from Hart- 
ford. 

I am aware that H.R. 8031 has the spon- 
sorship of the Federal Communications 
Commission. The FCC is also sponsoring 
the proposal for the deintermixture of Hart- 
ford, Conn., which would result in the dele- 
tion of channel 3 VHF from the capital city 
of my State. I have already communicated 
to the FCC my objections to this deinter- 
mixture, and with your permission I will 
leave with you a copy of my statement ad- 
dressed to the FCC on January 26, 1962. 

I ask that it be made a part of the record. 

The CHARMAN. Very well, we will be glad 
to receive that for the record, 

(The statement of Mr. Monacan referred 
to follows:) 

“STATEMENT FROM REPRESENTATIVE JOHN s. 
MONAGAN TO THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, RE DOCKET NO. 14241—IN THE 
MATTER OF DEINTERMIXTURE OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

“The proposal of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in delete channel 3 from 
its present use in Hartford, Conn., would de- 
prive Connecticut residents, especially those 
In rural and suburban areas, of television 
service to which they are both accustomed 
and entitled. 

“As a Member of Congress and as a fre- 
quent television viewer, and also as a regu- 
lar participant in television presentations, I 
hereby make objection to this proposal, and 
recommend that the Hartford deintermixture 
proposal be withdrawn. It would not be in 
the public interest. 

“This experiment, and it is apparent from 
the divided expressions of opinion voiced by 
members of the FCC that it is only an ex- 
periment, to determine whether multiple 
UHF stations can effectively supplant VHF 
service, would work an immediate hardship 
on nearly 260,000 people. The elimination 
of channel 3 from Connecticut would de- 
prive these 260,000 people of the only clear 
television picture now available to them. 
An additional 145,000 people would have 
their choice of television programing reduced 
by 50 percent and be confined to a single 
outlet. Connecticut residents should not be 
compelled to accept the imposition of this 
blackout in the name of experimentation, 

“It has been well stated by FCC Commis- 
sioner John S. Cross, who opposed the Hart- 
ford deintermixture, that ‘it cannot be suc- 
cessfully argued that major population cen- 
ters are entitled to a full complement of pro- 
grams from all three networks when this end 
can be achieved only by depriving large num- 
bers of people (living outside these metro- 
politan centers) of all or a substantial part 
of the service they now receive.’ 

“It is certainly to be hoped that no effort 
will be made to thrust UHF upon a reluc- 
tant public in the vain hope that it might 
fan a spark of life into UHF television, de- 
spite the cost in loss of service to the rural 
population. 

“The Commission must understand that a 
substantial segment of the Connecticut pop- 
ulation, the residents of all of Litchfield 
County and a great part of New Haven 
County, included in the Fifth Congressional 
District which I represent, would suffer a 
serious disservice in this proposed departure 
from the acceptance of the laws of nature. 

“It has been well established that UHF is 
neither effective nor desirable television serv- 
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ice in sparsely populated areas, and in areas 
of rough, hilly, and wooded terrain. Con- 
sisting largely of such terrain, Connecticut 
and the Fifth Congressional District must 
look to VHF stations for television recep- 
tion. 

“The Commission has on file statistics 
showing that the elimination of channel 3 
would deprive 44,814 residents of predomi- 
nately rural and sparsely settled Litchfield 
County of a clear television picture. It 
would limit 104,004 residents of Litchfield 
County and of Naugatuck, Southbury, Mid- 
dlebury. Waterbury, and Oxford, in New 
Haven County to single channel reception. 

“The towns in Litchfield County most seri- 
ously affected by the elimination of any re- 
ception would be Sharon, Salisbury, North 
Canaan, Norfolk, Colebrook, Winchester, 
Barkhamsted, New Hartford, Torrington, 
Goshen, Cornwall, Harwinton, Litchfield, 
Warren, Kent, New Milford, and Bridgewater. 

“The elimination of channel 3 would, in 
these circumstances, set Connecticut com- 
munications back immeasurably. It would 
out off television communication between 
the capital of the State of Connecticut and 
communities which have welcomed and ben- 
efited from the wide range of news, enter- 
tainment, educational, weather, public sery- 
ice, and religious programing offered by 
channel 3. I find neither assurance nor 
guarantee in FCC studies and reports that 
UHF stations will provide the comparable 
service now or in the foreseeable future. 

“It is interesting that strong objection to 
the deintermixture proposal has been voiced 
by other news media of Connecticut, includ- 
ing newspapers and radio stations whose 
re d protests have been made a part of 

e. 

“I should like to call particular attention 
to the fact that on a previous occasion, the 
Commission has held that the prospective 
loss of service by thousands of viewers re- 
quired the retention of channel 3 in Hart- 
ford. This earlier opinion of the FCC was 
upheld by the court of appeals in Washing- 

as ‘not only rational but reasonable.’ 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
Sustained this decision. This position 
should not be reversed. 

“As a Member of Congress, I have received 
communications from governing bodies and 
Officials of many cities and organizations, in 
the form of resolutions opposing the re- 
moval of channel 3 from Connecticut, in ad- 
dition to a large number of letters from 
individuals. 

“Following are the sources of the resolu- 
tions coming to my attention: 

“Board of Aldermen, City of Waterbury, 
Conn.; American Legion, Department of 
Connecticut, executive committee; town 
Meeting, town of Middlebury, Conn.; junior 
membership, Connecticut State Federation 
of Women's Clubs; president's council, Con- 
necticut State Federation of Women's Clubs; 
Connecticut Chiefs of Police Association; 

of Councilmen, City of Torrington, 
Conn.; board of directors, Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut; Salisbury, Conn., 
town meeting; Connecticut State Grange; 
board of directors, Naugatuck Chamber of 
Commerce, Naugatuck, Conn,; board of di- 
rectors, Chamber of Commerce, State of Con- 
necticut, ; 

“In each case the resolution praised the 
Service currently provided to TV viewers in 
Connecticut and objected to the proposal to 
eliminate channel 3. 

“I urgently recommend to the Commis- 
Sion that it recognize the wisdom of its pre- 
Vious ruling; that it consider the requests 
ol Connecticut residents, communities, and 
Organizations; and that it permit channel 
3 to continue and enlarge upon its com- 
oe VHF service to Connecticut view- 


“In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 1.54 of the Commission rules, 14 copies 
Of this submission are filed herewith.” 
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Mr. Monacan. The people of Connecticut 
have a vital interest in the retention of 
channel 3 at Hartford, and they have made 
known their feelings through letters and res- 
olutions which have been received in my of- 
fice in large numbers. Their interest has also 
resulted in the formation of the Governor's 
committee to which Senator Bus has al- 
ready referred. I have been privileged to be 
invited by Gov. John Dempsey to serve as 
a member of that committee, and I have 
been happy todo so. 

I have been informed that over a quarter 
of a million residents of my State of Con- 
necticut will be adversely affected if channel 
3 is taken from Connecticut. It should be 
emphasized that past decisions of the FCC 
and the Supreme Court have held that pub- 
lic interest required the continued assign- 
ment of channel 3 to Hartford, Conn. 

I wonder how many of the 250,000 Con- 
necticut residents who will be injured by this 
deintermixture action are fully aware of the 
seriousness of the threat it poses to their 
news, entertainment, and public service pro- 
grams, with or without the enactment of 
H.R. 8031. 

I want it clearly understood by this com- 
mittee, by the FCC, and by the residents of 
my State and of my district, that I support 
the expanded and enlarged use of UHF tele- 
vision channels where practical. It is pos- 
sible that the development of more UHF 
channels will ultimately provide greater op- 
portunity for television, as a public service 
and as a business enterprise. But I see no 
reason why the experiment with UHF must be 
at the expense of existing VHF channels and 
to the detriment and discomfort of present 
audiences. If there is to be an experiment 
with UHF, let it be in concentrated metro- 
politan areas where none will be left without 
reception, 

It has been established that UHF is not 
effective in sparsely populated areas, and in 
areas of rough, hilly, and wooded terrain. 
Thus, it can be stated that UHF would not 
measure up to the standards of VHF presen- 
tation now enjoyed in Connecticut, whose 
rural and suburban areas are hilly and 
wooded, 

I ask this committee to give the FCC the 
authority it seeks to require that all tele- 
vision receivers be fully equipped for VHF 
and UHF reception. I also ask this commit- 
tee to protect the interests of 250,000 tele- 
vision receiver owners in Connecticut, by 
amending this measure to prohibit the dele- 
tion of WTIC channel 3 from Hartford, Conn. 
I ask this most specifically in the names of 
nearly 45,000 residents of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, who are faced with a com- 
plete television blackout If this FCC experi- 
ment with UHF is permitted in spite of con- 
gressional and public objection. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Why Do We Give Haven to Murderers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, begin- 
ning at sundown on Wednesday, Jewish 
homes all over America will commemo- 
rate the Passover, the liberation of the 
ancient Israelities from Egyptian slav- 
ery? 

This year, the Jews of America and 
Jews all over the world will also mourn 
at this Passover season a tragedy so 
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momentous that non-Jews have little 
conception or understanding of it. 

It is the anniversary of the greatest 
mass murder in history—when 6 million 
Jews went to their deaths in the gas 
chambers and the open pit graves of 
Hitler. 

I ask that those of the non-Jewish 
faith, those who have not known such 
terribly tragedy, join first in expressing 
our sympathy, and second make sure 
that any others who persecuted the Jews 
be punished, even as Adolf Eichmann 
now awaits punishment. 

In this connection I regret to report 
that another who participated in the 
persecution of the Jewish people, even 
before Eichmann, is now living in New 
York City, enjoying the blessings and 
benefits of American protection. He is 
not a citizen, but for some unexplained 
reason, he has been allowed to remain 
here. 

Early in the war, in fact even before 
persecution of the Jewish people reached 
a gruesome climax in Germany, the 
Rumanian Iron Guard massacred, tor- 
tured, imprisoned and hung thousands 
of Jews. Between 8,000 and 10,000 died. 
This was the forerunner of Hitler's gas 
chambers. 

The man who financed the Iron 
Guard, according to war documents pub- 
lished by the State Department, is the 
man who now resides at 1158 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, namely the big Ruma- 
nian industrialist, Nicolae Malaxa. 

The record of this man is one of the 
most amazing in the postwar world. 
Even more amazing is the fact that he 
remains in the United States. 

In the first place he was the wartime 
partner of Albert Goering, brother of 
Field Marshal Hermann Goering, the 
No. 1 war criminal after Hitler, who 
committed suicide in an Allied jail. 
Malaxa and Goering, according to the 
record of the Immigration Service, 
worked together during the war and 
Malaxa helped supply Hitler's army with 
some of the metallurgical products so 
badly needed during the war. 

With the end of the war, Malaxa 
switched from the Nazi side to the Com- 
munist side. Wrapping himself in the 
cloak of the Communist Government of 
Rumania, he came to the United States 
in 1946 on a trade mission. He was a 
representative of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment and therefore came here under 
the auspices of a Communist govern- 
ment. Yet he has remained here ever 


One of the most tragic books written 
since the war is called The Destruction 
of the European Jews” by Raul Hilberg. 
Dr. Hilberg, a student at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and now on the faculty of the 
University of Vermont, spent some years 
studying the Federal war records in 
Alexandria, Va., and has compiled a 
gruesome account of the tragic massacre 
of the Jewish people. 

In his chapter on Rumania, page 489, 
Dr. Hilberg reports: 

Iron Guardists had stormed into the Jew- 
ish quarter, burning down synagogues, de- 
molishing stores, and devastating private 
apartments. For miles around the city 
the guardists had left traces of their revolu- 
tion. On January 24, travelers on the Bucha- 
rest-Ploesti Road discovered at Baneasa over 
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a hundred Jewish bodies without clothes. 
Gold teeth had been knocked out of the 
mouths of the dead. (Gypsies were believed 
to have been the looters.) On the road to 
Giurgiu passers-by stumbled upon another 
80 bodies of Jewish slain. In the city itself 
the German military attaché was busy col- 
lecting casualty reports. “In the Bucharest 
morgue— 


He wrote— 


one can see hundreds of corpses, but they are 
mostly Jews (doch handelt es sich meistens 
um Juden)“ Jewish sources report that the 
victims had not merely been killed; they had 
been butchered. In the morgue bodies were 
so cut up that they no longer resembled any- 
thing human, and in the municipal slaugh- 
terhouse bodies were observed hanging like 
carcasses of cattle. A witness saw a girl of 
5 hanging by her feet like a calf, her entire 
body smeared with blood. On January 27, 
the Jewish community organization had 
identified 630 of the dead; another 400 were 
missing. 


The tragic account goes on and on. A 
total of between 7,000 and 10,000 Jews 
were massacred by the Iron Guard in 
Rumania, largely in the month of Janu- 
ary 1941. 

Now I turn to another book—an offi- 
cial volume published by the State De- 
partment. It is called “Documents on 
German Foreign Policy From 1918 to 
1945,” and it contains the many captured 
notes exchanged between the German 
Foreign Office in Berlin and its Nazi Am- 
bassadors around the world. 

On pages 1050-1051 there is published 
German Document No. 623 from the Nazi 
Minister in Rumania Fabricius to the 
foreign ministry in Berlin, a telegram 
dated January 8, 1941, the exact period 
when the Iron Guard massacre of the 
Jews was taking place in Rumania. The 
German note refers to the Iron Guard 
as legionnaires. 

After describing friction between Gen- 
eral Antonescu and the Iron Guard, the 
German minister cabled Berlin as fol- 
lows: 

In this fight between the General (Anto- 
nescu) and the legionnaires (the Iron 
Guard) command, a man plays a role who 
even earlier played a secret part in Rumanian 
politics: Carol's former friend and the pres- 
ent financial mainstay of the legionnaires, 
M. Malaxa. The legionnaires let this clever 
big industrialist finance them. He has in 
his plants the leader of the legionnaire labor 
organization, Gana, and there the green flags 
of Sima flutter everywhere. Sima and his 
(group missing) have let themselves be 
roped in and want to come to an agreement 
with Malaxa on a settlement, while the gen- 
eral, as the exponent of order and purity, 
demands that Malaxa hand over all the 
property stolen from the State. Malaxa 
therefore considers the general his mortal 
enemy and makes common cause with the 
legionnaires against him. Malaxa has even 
again supplied with arms the legionnaire 
police, who had already been disarmed. 
Yesterday, while the scene between the gen- 
eral and Sima occurred in the office of the 
Minister President, they established them- 
selves in the Prefecture of Police with 
machineguns. 

The general, whose entourage kept this in- 
formation from him last evening, is now 
extremely angry. He would like best to send 
Malaxa and his family off to Germany in 
order to get rid of them for a while. In 
reply to a question from him, I told him 
that, if he wishes it, we would be glad to 
oblige him by taking Malaxa in, since Ger- 
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man industry had always been on the best 
of terms with him. The general considers 
this his only chance of getting rid of this 
troublesome schemer,” 

General Antonescu described the events 
to me in detail. He asked me to treat the 
information in strict confidence.—Fabricius. 


This is the man who supplied arms to 
the Iron Guard police, even after they 
had already been disarmed, and who sup- 
plied the finances for those who wanton- 
ly murdered and tortured the Jewish 
people of Rumania. 

I quote once again from Hilberg’s 
tragic volume, “The Destruction of the 
European Jews”: 

A witness saw a girl of 5 hanging by her 
feet like a calf, her entire body smeared with 
blood. On January 27 the Jewish commu- 
nity organization had identified 630 of their 
dead; another 400 were missing. 


The date of that particular massacre 
was January 27; the warning cabled by 
the German Minister in Rumania to the 
German foreign ministry in Berlin was 
January 8, both in 1941. 

That is the shocking, terrible, tragic 
evidence—not hearsay, not a newspaper 
account, but the official war records 
published by the State Department after 
having been seized by the U.S. Army 
after the war. 

And yet the man who was described as 
“the financial mainstay” of the Iron 
Guard now resides at 1158 Fifth Avenue, 
in New York. 

I ask the reason why. 

Could it be that these documents lie. 
I do not think so. It is true they are 
German documents, but they have a ring 
of accuracy about them. In addition 
they are substantiated by the Immigra- 
tion hearings. Various prominent Ru- 
manian witnesses appeared before immi- 
gration officials to testify that Malaxa 
was the financial backer of the Iron 
Guard. Among these witnesses was Al- 
exander Cretzianu, former Undersecre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs for the Rumanian 
Government; also Marion Novotny, who 
testified that he had seen Iron Guards- 
men enter Malaxa's home to obtain arms 
stored there for use of the Iron Guard. 
Max Ausnit, a leading Rumanian indus- 
trialist, also identified Malaxa as the 
financial mainstay of the Iron Guard. 

Now here is another amazing point. 
Malaxa would not answer questions on 
these and other tender points when he 
appeared before the Immigration Serv- 
ice. In effect, he took the fifth amend- 
ment. On such vital questions as 
whether he was affiliated with the Iron 
Guard, as to whether he had the back- 
ing of the Communist government after 
the war in Rumania, as to whether he 
had worked with the Nazis during the 
war, on all these points Malaxa stood 
silent. 

Can you imagine an ordinary criminal 
being admitted into the United States 
when he took the fifth amendment? 

Yet this man who helped to perpetrate 
crimes far worse than those of an ordi- 
nary criminal would not answer ques- 
Tonk yet he has been allowed to remain 

ere. 

I am informed that the distinguished 
chairman of the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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vania, has done his best to try to secure 
the deportation of this alien—without 
success. 

I know that the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York, the chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, has 
publicly branded this alien as a Com- 
munist and has told how Malaxa used 
political influence to remain in the 
United States. 

These are influential and able gentle- 
men and I cannot understand why their 
advice has not been listened to. 

I know that the Immigration Service 
has recommended deportation, But this 
deportation has not been carried out. 
The Immigration Service has been over- 
ruled, 

I cannot understand why. Why are 
we permitting this man—who was seri- 
ously implicated with the murder of 
some 10,000 Rumanian Jews—to remain 
living in wealth and luxury on Fifth Ave- 
nue while the Jewish world mourns its 
dead? 

There are no people in the world who 
have suffered more tragically during the 
past war. They have borne their suffer- 
ing in silence. They have buried their 
dead. It is not for the Jews of the 
United States to rise up and ask why 
we are keeping this man in the United 
States, it for the rest of us who are non- 
Jews to fight this battle. 

I for one hope the distinguished chair- 
man of the Immigration Subcommittee 
will reopen this case and bring the rec- 
ords forward for all to see. 

It was Moses who, as the people of 
Israel sought to escape from Egyptian 
bondage, cried out in the name of the 
Lord: “Let my people go that they may 
serve Me.” 

And I say, let those who have been 
guilty be punished; let those who are 
not of Jewish faith rise up in wrath and 
defense of our Jewish colleagues and in 
atonement for the sins of others. 


Twenty-five Percent Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
lack of information on what the King- 
Anderson bill will do is most prevalent 
in the United States and President 
Kennedy is going to do his part, next 
month, in Madison Square Garden to 
sa i these half-truths about the 

In the April 8 issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Dr. Paul Friedman, 
president of the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, lists the pros and cons 
of the old age problem and medical care: 
[From the Herald (N. T.) Tribune, Apr. 8, 

1962] 
THE Best CARE FOR THE AGED 
To the New Tonk HERALD TRIBUNE: 

The medical profession is sponsoring and 

supporting a program to give better medical 
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5 at a reduced cost for the aged, includ- 
g: 
1. Reduced premiums for voluntary health 
insurance programs such as Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, and commercial insurance plans for 
those 65 and over. 

2. Further development and expansion of 
the Kerr-Mills program providing for Federal 
and State matching contributions for medi- 
cal care for the aged, in accordance with the 
recent act of Congress. We recommend its 
extension to include coverage of in-hospital 
and out-of-hospital benefits by paying pre- 
miums for voluntary health insurance. 

3. Combined Federal and State subsidies 
administered through the States on a grad- 


uated basis to provide complete coverage for 


the aged through voluntary health insur- 
ance. 

4. Reduction of physicians’ fees. 

6. Income tax deductions for all medical 
expenses. 

6. Elimination of compulsory retirement 
at age 65. 

The administration program, introduced 
into Congress as the King-Anderson bill, 
would require social security funds, by in- 
creased taxation upon all salaries, to pro- 
vide for a portion of the ect of medical care 
of those people over the age of 65 who 
qualify for benefits under social security 
or the Railroad Retirement Act. It would be 
administered by the Federal Government. 

This is a destructive, unsatisfactory ap- 
proach because: 

1. It would provide care for many who do 
not require it, and would not for many who 
do. 

2. It would raise all social security taxes 
by adding one-fourth of 1 percent and rais- 
ing the level from $4,800 to $5,200, a rise of 
17 percent—with employers’ contributions, a 
total of 34 percent, 

3. Its costs are unpredictable. Its plan- 
ners first estimated for one item—nursing 
home care for a year—a cost of $9 million 
and shortly thereafter thought it would be 
$100 million. : 

4. It would help destroy voluntary health 
insurance. It would eliminate over $3.5 bil- 
lion coming from voluntary sources and add 
these sums to the tax bill. 

5. Its supporters frankly admit they re- 
gard it as the first step toward governmental 
control of all medical care, which would re- 
duce the quality of that care. 

6. It would increasingly force the 
into hospitals, an unsatisfactory health en- 
vironment for them except when essential. 

7. As has occurred in Great Britain, it 
would discourage the entry of well qualified 
students into medicine. 

8. Most important, with our evolving pro- 
gram, the King-Anderson program is not 
necessary. 

Pau. S. Frrepman, M. D., 
President, 
The Philadelphia County Medical Society. 


Mr. Speaker, the Wall Street Journal, 
in the April 10 issue, tells us what so- 
cialized medicine in Great Britain Has 
produced: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 10, 1962] 
A Crack In A SOCIALIST ILLUSION 


Every poll that has ever been taken in 
Britain shows that the majority of people 
there are in favor of their socialized med- 
ical program where all is free and no man 
need worry about a doctor's bill. 

So if popularity is the test, it has been 
a political success, But now there is be- 
ginning to appear an ominous crack in the 
happy illusion that the British have, by 
socializing their medicine, thereby banished 
thelr medical cares. Doctors’ bills have van- 
ished, Now the doctors are vanishing, too. 
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The fact of a dwindling supply of British 
doctors in Britain is now unquestioned; it 
has been the subject of worried discussion in 
economic and medical journals, in maga- 
zines and newspapers, and in Parliament. 
The article we publish this morning from 
the British Medical Journal is typical of 
some of the widespread concern, 

Briefly, here is what has happened: 

In the early years of the National Health 
Service young British students entered the 
medical schools in their accustomed number 
and some of the schools even showed an in- 
crease in total enrollment. The figures on 
the licensing of new doctors in Britain also 
were increasing. All seemed to be well, and 
in 1957 the Government planners were even 
urging an immediate reduction in the num- 
ber of medical students. 

Suddenly everybody woke up to the fact 
that British medical students weren't con- 
verting themselves into British doctors. In- 
creasing numbers of them were going off to 
Canada, Australia, America, and other back- 
ward places where a doctor is not in effect 
a government clerk. Meanwhile, doctors 
from India, Africa and other emerging na- 
tions—some of whom studied in Britain, 
some of whom studied in their own coun- 
tries—came to Britain and found ready posts 
in hospitals vacated by the British doctors 
going elsewhere. 

So while a statistician might find the situ- 
ation little changed by the advent of social- 
ized medicine, the fact is that the British 
medical situation has changed dramatically. 

Today about one-half of all emergency 
surgery in Britain, to choose one measurable 
example, is done by non-British-trained doc- 
tors. More intangibly but importantly, the 
professional journals are full of criticism of 
the quality of British medical practice. 

So there is now in Britain a great hulla- 
baloo about what to do to get more able 
young Englishmen to be English doctors. 
Yet there are very few so far to ask the 
simple question: Why should a young Eng- 
lish boy want to be an English doctor? 

The training for medicine is one of the 
longest and most arduous of any career. To 
go through it a young man must be moved 
by many motives. But those would surely 
include a desire to make a good living, to 
enter a profession where he could be his own 
master and not a hired employee, to have 
the self-satisfaction of being respected by 
his community as the doctor has ever been. 
And not the least of the motives is a desire 
to give to the sick person who comes to him 
the best care he can provide. 

British socialized medicine has taken 
away every one of those motives, without 
exception. 

The young British doctor, for all his years 
of study, is paid like a clerk. He is not a 
professional man but a government func- 
tionary, and in becoming so he loses the 
status the doctor once had. He is not his 
own master even in the practice of his skills. 
Finally, because the free care crowds his 
anteroom he cannot give to the patient be- 
fore him the time, energy, and care he would 
like to as d good doctor. S 

Why should anybody be surprised, under 
such a system, that the able young men are 
looking elsewhere? Or that thoughtful men 
should begin to be troubled about the qual- 
ity of medical care? 

Whether all this will in time affect the 
popularity of the medical program in Bri- 
tain, we do not know, 

But watching it all from afar, we can't 
help but reflect that here is one place above 
all where bright and shining can 
cheat the unfortunate while they happily 
suppose they are counting their blessings. 
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Truth in Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
lot of about legislation called truth in 
credit which assumes that by the Ameri- 
can public becoming aware of how much 
interest, et cetera, they are paying on 
various purchases, they might find them- 
selves becoming more careful in their 
purchases. In other words, they might 
think twice about buying that new 
refrigerator, or that new car, or such 
things until they either had the cash or 
had found credit which would not remove 
so much of the actual purchase price for 
interest rates and other carrying charges. 

For that reason, the editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal of April 12, 1962, 
entitled “The Old-Fashioned Way,“ in- 
trigued me, A phrase in the last para- 
graph was particularly noteworthy, 
which states: 

One sure way to increase the taxpayer's 
personal concern with Federal spending 
would be to abolish withholding and make 
each citizen pay his own way? But 
the truth is that no return to taxpaying as 
it used to be is likely, Where is anybody 


with the political courage to call for such a 
candid look at taxes? 


All over the country yesterday people 
were struggling over tax forms, making 
frantic calls to find if they could or 
could not deduct this and that, and hop- 
ing against hope they would not find 
they owed additional money to the Fed- 
eral Government over and above what 
they had already paid in withholding 
taxes for the past year. For the un- 
fortunate ones who did have to pay more, 
we have pity. For the lucky ones who 
found their deductions entitled them to 
a refund, or at least to break even—we 
have envy. But for the entire Nation, 
who slavishly call for more and more 
Federal spending, and more and more 
Federal intervention in their affairs be- 
cause they are either too mentally or 
physically lazy to get busy and do some 
of the things they need to do for them- 
selves or their community—we have 
plain out and out irritation. 

No honest American citizen—and I 
believe most of them are honest—feels 
they wish to clutch all their money to 
their bosoms and not pay a fair share to- 
ward necessary expenses of running a 
government. However, being honest 
and being gullible are two different 
things. Let them take a good long care- 
ful look at some of the ridiculous spend- 
ing proposals with which Congress has 
been almost daily bombarded during this 
87th Congress—and then say whether 
or not they feel they should willingly 
bend their necks to have the yoke placed 
upon it. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unan- 
imous consent to place in the RECORD 
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along with my remarks three articles— 
all from the Wall Street Journal, of 
April 12 and April 13, 1962—and entitled, 
respectively, The Old-Fashioned Way,” 
“The Tax Machine,” and “Taxpayers 
Versus Machines”: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 12, 1962] 

THE OLD-FASHIONED War 


About this time every year we find our- 
selves wondering what the average taxpayer 
would be doing if his income taxes weren't 
taken from him every payday by his em- 
ployer. For if they weren't, the painful re- 
sponsibility of anteing up would be the tax- 
payer's alone. 

A whole generation of wage earners has 
grown up since a merchandising expert 
named Rumi succeeded in persuading the 
Government to adopt the principle of in- 
stallment payments to income tax collection. 
“Pay as you go,” as this plan was glowingly 
described, has made it possible to increase 
taxes over the years with little complaint 
from employees lulled into passivity by the 
easy-payment machinery. 

At the same time, freed from the annual 
pain of one massive Federal tax bite, many 
citizens have become increasingly compla- 
cent about how the Government spends the 
pay that they never see. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that tax withholding has 
contributed to, if it has not encouraged, bal- 
looning Federal budgets, such as the forth- 
coming one that is in such precarious bal- 
ance. 

One sure way to increase the taxpayer’s 
personal concern with Federal spending 
would be to abolish withholding and make 
each citizen pay his own way. The resulting 
April wails of anguish would be deafening, 
and they might have far-reaching effects on 
Federal thrift. But the truth is that no re- 
turn to taxpaying as it used to be is Likely. 
Where is anybody with the political courage 
to call for such a candid look at taxes? 
From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 

1962] 


THE Tax MACHINE 


In this mid-April week, most of us are 
only too sharply aware that Federal taxes 
have grown to enormous size. In the year 
ending June 30, the Government expects to 
collect close to $90 billion, more than double 
the figure for 1950 and more than 25 times 
the 1929 total. 

The primary purpose of the Federal tax 
machine, everyone will agree, is to produce 
money to support the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. But it's inevitable that 
taxes as heavy as those we now pay will 
have a lot of other effects, most of them 
undesirable. Most important, perhaps, is 
that fact that taxes slow ecnomic growth. 
In addition, the Government itself deliber- 
ately uses taxes for purposes other than rais- 
ing revenue; its current tax-credit scheme to 

business capital spending is one 
example. 

There's nothing new about the deliberate 
use of taxes for nonrevenue purposes. As 
long ago as 1865, Congress levied a 10-per- 
cent tax on State bank notes. This raised 
some revenue all right, but not much. The 
tax soon drove the State bank notes out of 
circulation, clearing the way for note issues 
of federally chartered banks—just as Con- 
gress intended. 

On a later occasion, Congress placed a 
tax of 10 cents a pound on the sale of colored 
margarine in interstate commerce. Still 
later, a tax was imposed on the manufacture 
and sale of opium. ee eee 
levied for other than revenue purposes, 
course. And the steeply progressive site. 
structure of the income tax, while it raises 
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The courts have never been able to settle 
on clear and consistent standards for judg- 
ing nonrevenue uses of taxes. The bank 
note tax was upheld because the courts said 
the Government was only doing indirectly 
what it had the power to do directly, In 
other cases, the decisions have hinged on 
whether the nonrevenue purposes were held 
to be incidental or basic. 

Whatever the courts may say, we think the 
Government is moving into dangerous 
ground whenever it deliberately twists the 
tax system to serve nonfiscal ends, This is 
certainly not what the framers of the Con- 
stitution had in mind when they gave Con- 
gress the power to levy taxes “to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare.” 

Beyond that, these nonfiscal uses of taxes 
invite all kinds of trouble. More than once 
such a step has created inequities. The 
temptation then is to tinker with the tax 
system anew. So inequities are piled on 
inequities, complexities on complexities. 
These distortions have contributed more than 
their share to the current disorderly state 
of the tax laws. 

And the heavier the taxes grow, the greater 
the distortions become. That is exactly what 
we can see in the current proposal for tax 
credits to spur business investment and thus 
economic growth. It is the total burden 
on taxes that slows this growth, but the 
administration prefers to sidestep that prob- 
lem. So it's dropping a new gimmick into a 
tax law that’s already full of them. And 
what does it matter that the tax credits 
would help manufacturers more than util- 
ities? What are a few more inequities among 
such an abundance of inequities? Why look 
for the basic trouble? 

The tax machine is indeed awesome and 
powerful, not only in its direct impact but 
in all the mischief that it can create in- 
directly. And this situation can be changed 
only by reducing the size of the machine, 
not by constantly cranking it up and send- 
ing it rumbling off in new directions. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 13, 1962] 


TAXPAYERS VERSUS MACHINES—THE IRS COM- 
PUTERS SIGNAL A New PHASE OF AN OLD 
War 

(By Lindley H. Clark, Jr.) 


As this weekend's income tax deadline ap- 
proaches, the Internal Revenue Service is 
spreading the word of its increasing effici- 
ency. By 1966, the Service says, returns of 
all taxpayers are to be checked by electronic 
machines rather than fallible human beings. 

The Service says that fear of this develop- 
ment—what one might call the computer 
psychosis—is already causing many delin- 
quent taxpayers to turn themselves in. But 
it remains to be seen whether machines can 
attain the goal that men have never been able 
to reach—full compliance with the income 
tax laws. 

The tax system has done a lot to bring 
on its own troubles; few Americans ever set 
out deliberately to cheat Uncle Sam, What- 
ever they may think of the way the Govern- 
ment handles their money, most individuals 
have come to regard it as immoral not to 
assume their fair share of the burden. But 
the growing complexity of the tax laws often 
makes it awfully hard to compute what that 
fair share really is. And resentment of Goy- 
ernment’s growing welght leads some people 
to give themselves the benefit of any doubt. 

AN EARLY INCOME TAX 


Tax morality was not always so prevalent, 
even in the Puritan Colonies of old New 
England. Back in the 17th century, the New 
Englanders levied what must be accounted a 
crude forerunner of the modern income tax. 
It was imposed to equalize the tax burden 
between propertyowners and persons who did 
not own property but had incomes. But in- 
efficient administration and widespread eva- 
sion led some colonial governments to aban- 
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don this faculty tax. Having failed in their 
appeal to Puritan honesty, some colonies then 
tried appeals to cupidity; they raised revenue 
by lotteries. 

The income tax played no role in early 
Federal Government financing, aithough 
one was unsuccessfully proposed during the 
War of 1812. After all, the financial needs 
of the young Republic were small. The 
Government's total outlay in 1800 was only 
$11 million, about what the Government 
now spends in an average hour. Customs 
duties and sales of public land brought in 
ample funds. In fact, one historian reports, 
the surpluses at times “became embarrass- 
ing and tempted Congress to spend 
recklessly.” 

By the time the Nation plunged into the 
Civil War, however, the finances of the Fed- 
eral Government were in a sorry state. Con- 
gress boosted tariffs, but foreign trade was 
falling so the new duties were of little help. 
The Government borrowed frantically and 
frequently, wherever it could find someone 
who would lend, It imposed stif taxes on 
yachts, billiard tables, ferryboats, playing 
cards, and patent medicines. And in 1862 It 
adopted an income tax at a rate of 3 
on incomes up to $10,000; above that level, 
the rate was 5 percent, 

The framers of the Civil War income tax 
were by no means confident of the patriotic 
honesty of the taxpayers of the North—even 
those who were working for the Government 
itself. Federal paymasters were instructed 
to withhold the tax from salaries of Govern- 
ment workers. Ordinary citizens had to re- 
port their incomes to an army of assessors; 
if they did not, the assessors could estimate 
incomes at any level they chose. And if the 
assessors were satisfied that a citizen had 
understated his income, they were free to 
increase the figure. 

Even so, tax evasion and avoidance were 
widespread, sometimes with the collabora- 
tion of corrupt assessors. As a Massachu- 
setts Congressman remarked at the time, 
“We do not tax incomes at all—only the con- 
science of those who are supposed to have 
incomes.” Nevertheless, the tax produced 

amounts of revenue, and Congress con- 
tinued it for several years after the war. 

In fact, some Congressmen were so en- 
thusiastic about the revenue potential of the 
to use it much more 


defended on the same ground that a high- 
wayman defends his acts.” 

By 1870, however the enthusiasm for the 
income tax had died down, and only a few 
diehards like Senator John Sherman of Ohio, 
brother of Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman 
of Civil War fame, were left to defend it. 
So the tax was allowed to expire. 

During the next two decades there were 
recurring efforts to revive the income levey 
as a prolonged farm depressioin spurred the 
soak the rich spirit. In 1894 a 2-percent in- 
come tax was passed, but the Supreme Court 
quickly declared it unconstitlonal. The 
trouble was that the Constitution required 
direct levies, such as the income tax to be 
apportioned among the States. 

And there the matter lay for a decade, 
until Wisconsin's Fighting Bob“ La Follette 
and others began to mobilize support for 
the tax. This su became so strong that 
newly-elected President Taft in 1909 stole a 
plank from the Democratic platform of the 
previous fall and called for a constitutional 
amendment to make possible an income tax 
without State apportionment. 

Congress agreed overwhelmingly, and the 

amendment, began its rounds of 
State legislatures. The ran into 
vigorous opposition in a number of States. 
In Virginia's legislature, Richard E. Byrd, 
father of Senator Harry F. Brno, declared, A 
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hand from Washington will be stretched out 
and placed on every man's business; the eye 
of the Federal inspector will be in every 
man's countinghouse. * * The law will of 
necessity have inquisitorial features. 
An army of Federal inspectors; spies and de- 
tectives will descend upon the State.” 
Nevertheless, ratification of the amendment 
was completed in 1913. 

Few people foresaw the future as clearly 
as Mr, Byrd, but the general difficulties of 
income tax administration were widely rec- 
ognized.. Most of the lawmakers and schol- 
ars of the period saw little hope of securing 
compliance with anything more than a very 
modest tax. In discussing Italy's income 
tax, which had rates ranging as high as 20 
percent and was widely evaded, Prof. Edwin 
R. A. Seligman of Columbia University com- 
mented, “The Italian income tax is signal 
proof of the folly of the attempt to tax in- 
comes at anything more than a modest 
figure.” 

When Congress, after ratification of the 
amendment, passed an income tax law in 
1913; it was only as a section of a bill to 
reduce tariffs. And the rates were indeed 
modest. There was a normal tax of 1 per- 
cent on incomes, plus surtaxes ranging from 
1 percent up to 6 percent; the top rate ap- 
plied to incomes over $500,000.. Even with 
such tiny rates, Congress was dubious of pub- 
lic cooperation; it provided that the nor- 
mal tax on a worker's pay was to be with- 
held by his employer and paid to the Gov- 
ernment. Taxes on interest on bonds and 
mortgages were also to be withheld at the 
source. 

World War I brought a sharp rise in tax 
rates, with the top rate—for income above $1 
million—going to 65 percent. After the war, 
rates were reduced. The modest withholding 
plan eventually was dropped, not to return 
until World War II. 


LAW GROWS MORE COMPLEX 


Meanwhile, the tax law was rapidly ac- 
quiring new complications. Where the first 
measure was merely a section of another 
bill, the frequent revenue acts quickly be- 
Came massive works on their own. Some in- 
dication of the worsening relations between 
the taxpayers and the revenue men may be 
gleaned from this sentence in the Revenue 
Act of 1924: “No taxpayer shall be sub- 
Jected to unnecessary examinations or in- 
vestigations, and only one inspection of a 
taxpayer's books of account shall be made 
for each taxable year unless the taxpayer 
requests otherwise or unless the Commis- 
sioner, after investigation, notifies the tax- 
Payer in writing that an additional inspec- 
tion is necessary." 

The New Deal in the 1930's sharply in- 
Creased tax rates and cut exemptions, 
Greatly enlarging the number of taxpayers. 
World War II brought still higher rates 
and still lower exemptions. The tax laws 
became even more difficult for the average 
American to comprehend. And the situation 
has changed very little since then. 

With so many taxpayers and so much con- 
Tusing law, it’s not surprising that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service is turning over much 
ot its job to machines. But the tax agency's 
biggest problem is the jumbled and overly 

ensome law. And the computer that 
Can untangle that remains to be invented. 


Poor Record To Copy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 


` 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Tempe Daily News of Tempe, 
Ariz. This very timely article points 
out the very serious drawbacks of Eng- 
land's socialized National Health Sery- 
ice, the same primrose path Kennedy 
seems determined to lead the country 
down: 
Poor RECORD To Cory 

Before anyone embarks on an important 
venture, it’s only the part of wisdom to try 
to learn the experience of others who have 
followed similar trails. 

That little truism goes for Government as 
well as the individual. It can be applied to 
proposals for Government domination of 
medicine. 

England's socialized national health sery- 
ice provides our precedent here. 

And we can go to English authorities to 
see what the results have been. 

A documentary film prepared by the Bri- 
tish Broadcasting Corp. said that some 
patients “have been waiting as long as 6 
years for surgery.” 

A well known British journalist reported 
that the number of people medically 
insured for private treatment has risen by 
more than 1,000 percent * * * because 
Socialist medicine is just not good enough.“ 

A distinguished Oxford professor found 
that the system has been “progressively 
creating despondency and frustration among 
the doctors.” 

An Associated Press release told of the com- 
plaints of patients at overcrowded waiting 
rooms, and of physicians’ complaints of 
excessive workloads and underpayment. 

A British doctor now in this country wrote: 
“The poor British taxpayer has been milked 
dry. The health service now costs more than 
five times the origina) estimate.” 

The Chicago Tribune’s London bureau 
chief said that British “hospitals have 500,000 
on their waiting lists.” 

So it goes. 5 

And such a list could be continued almos 
indefinitely. 

The question for us is—shall we emulate, 
in any way, such a costly and disastrous 
failure? 


As We See It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28,.in Forrest City, Ark., one of 
the growing cities in eastern Arkansas 
famous for its agriculture and its in- 
creasing industrial development, one of 
the fine men of that area passed away. 
He was a good citizen of his community 
and his State, and it is a privilege to 
bring to the attention of the Congress an 
editorial written by Fred N. McCollum, 
publisher which appeared in the Forrest 
City Times-Herald on the day following 
his untimely death. 

Dr. J. E. Burke was a credit to his 
community and to Arkansas. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Forrest City (Ark.) Times-Herald 
Mar. 29, 1962] 
As WE SEE IT 
(By Fred N. McCollum) 

The sudden death of Dr. J. E. Burke, 
widely known and successful dentist of this 
city, which occurred yesterday, came as a dis- 
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tinct sock to the many residents of this 
section who know him well. 

Dr. Burke was a Negro who was proud of 
his heritage, proud of his profession and 
proud of his home city here. He did much 
to encourage study and culture among his 
people and was instrumental in bringing 
notable choirs, singers, and speakers to 
Forrest City each year. I 

By his diligence and the perfection of 
his work, he earned the respect of all who 
knew him. He was a good citizen of our 
community, and he will be missed by those 
who appreciated his splendid accomplish- 
ments and his unselfish attitude toward his 
fellow man. 


The 1961 Annual Report of the Soe 
County Soil Conservation District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing report of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the Sumner County Soil 
Conservation District in Tennessee: 

The report follows: 

Tue 1961 ANNUAL REPORT SUMNER COUNTY 
Sor. CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
NEW COOPERATORS 

Seventy-five additional farmers owning 9,- 
009 acres-of farmland became cooperators 
with the district. These new cooperators 
bring the total to 1,780 landowners who have 
participated in the district's soil and water 
areca program since its inception in 
1 1 

BASIC FARM CONSERVATION PLANS 

Basic farm conservation plans were 
planned with 45 farmers owning 6,571 acres 
of land. Ten plans with 1,220 acres were 
revised. 

These plans are designed to prevent soil 
and water losses while providing for the 
needs on the farm. Technicians of the Soil 
Conservation Service furnished technical as- 
sistance to the farmers in the development 
of these plans. 


Conservation practices established 


Practice 


3,114 Acres. 
Cover crops. 3, 741 Do, 
2, 400 Do. 
lan ti 410 Da 
p T J0. 
Permane! mead p. 2.145 Do, 
108 Do. 
w Do. 
>: X 3, 286 Do. 
J Number. 
1 yp ae — 11,253 | Feet. 
Wildlife area improvement $ 42 | Acres, 
Wildlife border phinting....-_.._. 0 Do. 
Diversion construction — 8, 1% | Feet, 
1 Cee a Pe ee I 33 | Acres. 
Open: drains: 5s Ao Aaa 1,275 | Feet, 
Sprinkler irrigation systems A J8 | Acros. 
Sprinkler irrigation systems. 2 | Number, 
Pond construction 3 1 Do. 
Torrucin g 1 0 | Miles, 
Waterway development A 45 | Acros, 
Stream channel improvement-.-..- 24, 597 Feet, 
eS 


These practices added to those established 
in previous years continue to advance soil 
and water conservation on individual farms 
and watersheds in the district. However, 
we feel that the application of conservation 
practices on many farms needs to be acceler- 
ated. 
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DISTRICT ACTIVITIES 


The district was active in various projects 
for the year. 

In January, the district supervisors had 
a special meeting to review past accomplish- 
ments in soil and water conservation and 
to make plans and set goals for 1961. The 
county court agreed to continue fire pro- 
tection. 

In February, the district supervisors had a 
joint meeting with the Wilson County Board 
of Supervisors. 

In March, the supervisors discussed the 
need for a secretary and other necessary 
operating expenses. It was agreed to ask 
the county court for $1,200 in April. 

In April, the Sumner County Court ap- 
propriated $1,200 to the district. This money 
will be used for a part-time secretary and 
other expenses. Mrs, Robbie Fry was se- 
lected as the secretary. 

In May, Aubrey Kelly was appointed by 
the board to serve as temporary director of 
the Sulphur Fork Creek Watershed. The 
board with Mr. Kelly attended a watershed 
planning meeting in Springfield. 

In June, the board had as their guest Mr. 
Billy M. Johnson, the new area conserva- 
tionist, and other cooperating agencies in the 
county, including the Extension Service, and 
the Agricultural Stabilization Conservation 
Service. The board agreed to start a news- 
letter the last of 1961 or early 1962, sending 
a copy to each cooperator in the county. 

In July, the district board had an exhibit 
at the county fair. The Middle Tennessee 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
meeting a Austin Peay College, Clarksville, 
Tenn., was attended by supervisors. 

The district was represented at the Ten- 
nessee Association of Soil and Water Con- 
servation Districts meeting in Nashville on 
October 24 and 25, 1961. Four supervisors 
attended with 20 others from Sumner 
County. 

Four FFA chapters in the county partici- 
pated in the FFA-SCD conservation pro- 
gram to promote soil and water conservation 
application. 

The following financial statement is sub- 
mitted for your information. Available 
funds were contributed by district coopera- 
tors, farm conservation contractors and 
others. The district has no means of raising 
funds other than through contributions. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1961 


BoSs.85 
88388888 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN DISTRICT 


A successful district must enlist and recog- 
nize the assistance contributed by all. We 
are grateful to the following for their sup- 


The Soll Conservation Service for technical 
assistance; the agricultural conservation 
program for cost-sharing assistance on con- 
servation practices; Extension Service for 
their information and educational work; 
vo-ag teachers for their teachings on con- 
servation; State game and fish commission 
which supplied wildlife planting materials 
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and fish for farm ponds; Tennessee Division 
of Forestry for technical assistance and 
woodland fire protection and seedlings for 
reforestation; banks; Farmers Home Admin- 
istration; Production Credit Association; 
Federal land banks and other lending insti- 
tutions for their credit to farmers; churches 
and ministers for their participation during 
“Soll Stewardship Week”; the press; radio 
station WHIN; civic groups for their infor- 
mational activities; businessmen for their 
advertising of conservation; farm conserva- 
tion contractors for the conservation work 
and financial support given; Farm Bureau; 
and, numerous other individuals and groups 
who contributed in various ways. 

Through the support of all of these, the 
past accomplishments were possible. We 
solicit their support for the future. 

DISTRICT NEEDS 


There are many conservation needs in the 
Sumner County Soil Conservation District. 
Some of the more important ones are: 

1. Adoption of complete soil and water 
conservation programs on more farms in the 
county. 

2. Control of soll erosion on unprotected 
cropland by the use of adequate crop rota- 
tions including contour strip cropping, con- 
tour cultivation, and terracing. 

3. Control of soil erosion on steep, idle, 
and severely eroded noncropland by planting 
to trees. 

4. Permanent pasture improvement in- 
cluding the development of adapted sum- 
mer perennial grasses and legumes. 

SUPPORT YOUR DISTRICT 

We, as farmers and district supervisors, 
urge you as farmers to join in the district 
soil and water conservation program. To 
those of you in business, industry, and other 
fields, we request your active support in the 
promotion and advancement of soil and 
water conservation in the Sumner County 
Soll Conservation District. 

Roy VANTREASE, 
Secretary, Board of Supervisors, Sum- 
ner (Tenn.) Soil Conservation. Dis- 
trict. 
R. G. MAYBERRY, 
Treasurer. 
BILLY AUSTIN, 
Member. 
JOHN E, GARRETT, 


{ Member. 
Let’s Show Our Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Sioux Center, Iowa, News of 
April 12, 1962, concerning that commu- 
nity’s observance of Patriot's Day on 
April 19. This editorial is most timely 
and should provide all of us with much 
food for serious thought. 

The article follows: 

Ler’s Snow OUR PATRIOTISM 

Are you American at heart? 

Are you proud of the fact that you live in 
the United States? 

Are you fully aware of all the privileges 
that are yours because you do live here—and 
are you grateful for them? 

If you can truthfully answer “yes” to these 
questions then you can consider yourself a 
“patriot,” at least to a degree. 


April 17 


If, on the other hand, you rarely ever stop 
to consider the fact that you live in a coun- 
try that is uniquely blessed, that offers a free 
way of life which gives individual initiative 
and talent a chance to blossom and prosper, 
then perhaps it is time you stopped to do a 
bit of thinking. 

Certainly those of us who are believers in 
a dynamic Americanism should be willing 
to demonstrate, by word and by deed, that 
we are. 

We should recite the pledge of allegiance, 
when the occasion arises, with deep and 
earnest conviction, 

We should display our American flag more 
often, always with pride and affection. 

We cannot hope to be alert enough as a 
nation to properly defend and strengthen 
our way of life if we are not constantly aware 
of the great benefits that it gives us. 

If we quit acting, talking, and thinking 
Americanism, then we are apt to lose some 
of our enthusiasm for It, and if we lose en- 
thusiasm, Heaven help America. 

We'll be on our way out, 

The strongest, most prosperous, most 
blessed nation on earth will start down the 
road of lost empires. 

The American Legion has felt for some 
time that Americans, generally speaking, 
have been reluctant to express their love 
of country. The former servicemen think 
it is high time that we began to revise this 
trend, to take positive action against our 
lethargy. 

So strongly do they feel about this, that 
they have taken the lead in having a day, 
to be known as Patriots’ Day, set aside for 
the specific purpose of giving Americans a 
chance to demonstrate, unitedly and with 
deep moral conviction, their patriotism. 

At high noon on April 19, next Thursday, 
bells of all churches in Sioux Center com- 
munity, and of churches all across this broad 
and wonderful land, will ring out for liberty 
(for a period of 4 minutes) as a symbol of 
our united, wholehearted dedication to our 
American heritage. 

All families are requested to display 
American flags that day as further emphasis 
of our national unity. 

And as the bells toll, let us each express 
thanks to God for giving us America, and 
all that it stands for. 

We do, indeed, have much for which to 
be thankful. 

We do, indeed, have reason to be proud 
of our country, and to hold it up as an ex- 
ample to others. 

Let's show our patriotism. 

Let's do it In a manner that lets all na- 
tions of the world know that we are united 
in strong love for our country and its form 
of government, 

Let's demonstrate our patriotism con- 
stantly, as well as on Patriots’ Day. 


Kennedy Interprets Laws To Meet Own 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee I am naturally quite concerned with 
the use of the taxpayers’ money and feel 
it is a criminal act to use any part of 
the appropriations for publicity or 
propaganda purposes designed to sup- 
port or defeat legislation, 
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In fact, section 1913 from title 18 of 
the United States Code specifically pro- 
hibits lobbying with appropriated mon- 
eys. However, we find that the Attorney 
General has interpreted the laws to suit 
the administration, and, in effect, told 
civil service employees that they are ex- 
pected, under the Kennedy administra- 
tion, to go out and speak to public groups 
and promote the administration's legis- 
lative program. 

On this point, I wish to include an 
editorial from the April 6, 1962, issue of 
the Chicago Tribune, which follows: 

| From the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Apr. 6, 1962 
LOBBYING PAYROLLERS 

A group of part-time Department of Agri- 
culture payrollers who are paid 640 to 850 
a day, plus expenses, went to Washington at 
taxpayers’ expense. They were greeted by 
President Kennedy, met with Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman, and were treated to 
cocktails by the National Farmers Union. 
Apparently the 2-day meeting was supposed 
to be secret, but it didn't stay secret long 
after the payrollers began showing up in 
congressional offices to plug for the Kennedy 
administration's controversial farm bill. 

Making the junket were about 175 State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
committeemen, who are appointed by the 
Secretary and are responsible for administer- 
ing Federal farm programs through 130,000 
to 140,000 county and township ASC com- 
mitteemen across the country. Some of the 
ASC men indicated to reporters that Mr. 
Freeman expects them to be more than mere 
administrators. They were told in effect to 
go out and sell the Kennedy farm bill or they 
might not have any program to administer. 

To make sure they got the message, Presi- 
dent Kennedy told them. While you are pro- 
hibited by custom and law, quite rightly, 
from involving yourselves in any particular 
Agricultural program, or recommending it, 
or lobbying it * * * we hope you also will 
see the Members of Congress and acquaint 
them and the Senators“ In other words, go 
ahead and lobby, but don’t get caught. 

Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, estimates 
that the Washington junket by the State 
ASC committeemen may have cost taxpayers 
as much as $75,000 in travel and per diem 
expenses, such as $20 a day hotel rooms, in 
a telegram to President Kennedy, Mr. Shu- 
man protested that, even without any ex- 
Pense to taxpayers, the casting of Federal 
employees in the role of propagandists and 
lobbyists is not only improper but a “dan- 
gerous and deplorable practice.” 

Ever since it took office, the Kennedy ad- 
Ministration has used the ASC committees 
to promote Federal subsidy 
farmers and high pressure them into par- 
ticipating. Now the summoning of the 
State committeemen to Washington, where 
they could buttonhole Congressmen in be- 
half of the administration's bill, may reflect 
the desperation with which Mr. Freeman 
Views his chances of success in Congress, 
Some Midwest Congressmen report their mall 
is overwhelmingly against the Kennedy 
Program, which seeks to impose the tough- 
€st controls ever proposed on some segments 
Of agriculture. 

Thus taxpayers are getting it both ways. 
They not only have to pay billions of dollars 
for crop subsidies, storage of surpluses, ex- 
Port subsidies, administrative costs, and 
Other expenses involved in farm programs, 
but they also must pay the salaries and ex- 
Penses of the army of smalltown bureau- 
rate on the ASC payroll who act as propa- 
fandists to promote the programs. 

It is doubtful that while they were busy- 
ing themselves on Capitol Hill the ASC 
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boys took time to lobby in behalf of another 
bill, This is the tax revision measure, al- 
ready passed by the House, which seeks to 
crack down on tax-deductible expense 
claims of businessmen by requiring proof 
that such are actually incurred in 
the direct production of business. 

But a bureaucratic henchman of the New 
Frontier can get away with things that a 
businessman cannot. The expense account 
is unlimited if the production of business 
is to encourage Congress in the squander- 
ing of tax dollars. 


Lester F. Kimmel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret and shock that I 
learned during the weekend of the pass- 
ing of Lester F. Kimmel, one of Kansas’ 
distinguished editorials and a man 
who I am proud to have counted among 
my good friends. 

Lester Kimmel planned to be a teacher 
when he entered McPherson (Kans.) 
College in 1912. However, his only pro- 
fession was journalism and he spent his 
entire career at the Wichita Eagle and 
Beacon in Wichita, Kans. 

He was born in Morrill, Kans., on 
January 18, 1893, the son of Hiram K. 
and Ida Alice Kimmel. He attended 
schools in Kansas and graduated from 
McPherson College in 1918 and im- 
mediately enlisted in the U.S. Navy. He 
began his newspaper service on the Eagle 
in 1919. 

He was a contributor to a four- volume 
history of the State, Kansas, the First 
Century.” Mr. Kimmel's contribution 
was a study of Kansas newspaper pub- 
lishing during the second 50 years of the 
first 100 of the State’s existence. 

Les Kimmel was a quiet, 
man whose regard for his fellow man 
earned for him the nickname of “Par- 
son.” He had an intimate knowledge 
of politics and his weekly political re- 
port was one of the highlights of our 
Sunday newspaper in Wichita. He wasa 
writer who could be depended upon for 
his fairness and accuracy. 

We will miss Les Kimmel in Wichita 
and Kansas, for in his own inimitable 
way he left some mighty big shoes to fill. 
Under leavé to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I want to include an editorial 
published by The Wichita Eagle and 


Beacon. 
The editorial follows: 
LESTER F. KIMMEL 


Few persons have made as indelible an 
imprint upon the life of their community 
and State as Lester F. Kimmel, who passed 
away Saturday after more than three decades 
of writing editorials for the Wichita Eagle. 
His was truly a life of service to his fellow 
men. 

Mr. Kimmel, known affectionately to his 
close friends and working associates as “Les” 
and “Parse,” was far more influential in the 

and stability of Wichita than many 
of its citizens ever knew, His was a quiet 
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leadership, expressed through the mature 
wisdom that went into the editorials he 
wrote day by day, and through the sound 
guidance he gave to thousands who con- 
sulted him through the years. 

Les was one of the most respected political 
writers in Kansas and leaders in both major 
parties constantly sought his advice and 
counsel. His was a facile typewriter and 
the penetrating political analysis in his 
weekly columns, read throughout Kansas 
for many years, was always completely ob- 
jective and fair. 

He wrote what he understood to be the 
truth, or as near as any man gets to that 
elusive entity. Readers always knew that 
whatever he wrote was backed with careful 
investigation and scrupulous adherence to 
facts. 

Among the many qualities of this finest 
of gentlemen was fearlessness—perhaps the 
outstanding mark of his character, He 
feared nothing and no man; and even death 
held no terror for him, as his friends who 
worked with him in the last months after 
his serious heart attacks know. 

There are other facets of his life deserving 
notation, too. He had a strong feeling for 
people as individuals and a compassion for 
the meek and lowly that stirred those who 
saw it expressed. 

Les never knowingly hurt or offended any 
individual. His fellow newspapermen con- 
stantly marveled at his willingness to listen 
by the hour to readers and tances 
while they told him their problems and 
plans. Often his patience and quiet sense 
of humor sent who had come to 
complain away with a smile. 

One of the reasons many Wichitans never 
knew of his influence on their community 
and their lives was his self-effacement. At- 
tention to his many personal accomplish- 
ments was genuinely embarrassing to him 
because of his exceptionally outgiving na- 
ture. He won awards for his work and hon- 
ors for his leadership, but these were ac- 
cepted with graciousness and good humor. 

In his writing, Les tapped a storehouse of 
knowledge acquired in‘a lifetime of reading. 
One recalls his telling how as a farm boy he 
walked 6 miles to get books at the town li- 
brary. He had a thirst for knowledge that 
stayed with him all his life. 

This inquiring mind led him to read every- 
thing he could find in recent years about 
death. One recalls his comment about a 
particular book to which he had turned for 
some understanding, that it did little to 
illuminate the subject. Yet this seeking for 
knowledge about the next life was not a 
morbid one nor was it done in fear. He 
knew he had run the good race, had lived the 
good life, and would let come what might. 

So wide were his interests that it would 
take a volume to catalog them. Litera- 
ture, art, and philosophy were a delight to 
him; his associates always could count on a 
quotation from Shakespeare, the Bible, an 
English poet, or some other source to fit the 
particular point they needed. 

It is rarely afforded a man to give as much 
of himself to the world around him as did 
Les Kimmel. Few are the events in Wichita 
and Kansas, or in the world even, that did 
not come under comment from his able 
mind and ready wit. 

There are thousands of persons whose lives 
were touched or affected by Les. Many who 
knew him only casually will be saddened by 
his passing, distressed to know the void that 
will be left. 

As for those of us who worked with him 
day by day through the years, there are no 
words adequate to express our loss. We can 
only say that we have lost a friend, one 
whom we will miss in the coming days. 
Kansas, Wichita, and the Eagle will not be 
the same without him. 
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The Price Situation in the Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “An Incredible Week,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
April 16, 1962, being a discussion of the 
price situation in the steel industry. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

An INCREDIBLE WEEK 


In a long life not without its share of 
amazements, we never saw anything like it. 

On Tuesday one of the country’s steel com- 
panies announced it was going to try to get 
more money for its product, And promptly 
all hell busted loose. 

We wouldn't have been surprised ourselves 
if some people had shaken their heads in 
puzzlement at the new price list. Although 
after 20 years of inflation a price rise in any- 
thing is hardly unusual, there was some rea- 
son for wondering if the company officials 
had made the right decision in today’s mar- 
ket. 

But what happened was no mere head- 
shaking. The President of the United States 
went into what can only be described as a 
tirade. Not only had the company changed 
its pricelist without consulting him but it 
had also set a price which, in his opinion, 
was “wholly unjustified.” With a long pre- 
amble in which he rang in the Berlin crisis, 
the soldiers killed the other day in Vietnam, 
the wives and mothers separated from their 
husbands by the Reserve callup—all of which 
he cast at the feet of these “irresponsible” 
steel officlals—he wound up by crying that 
these men had shown their “utter contempt” 

. for the welfare of the country. 

The response in Washington was instan- 
taneous. The Justice Department, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the congressional in- 
quisitors all leaped to arms. 

Then came the night riders, At 3 a.m. 
Thursday morning a reporter for the Asso- 
clated Press was awakened by Government 
agents unable to wait even for regular office 
hours in their driven haste to find out what 
testimony he could give about the criminal 
conduct of these steel officials. A 5 am., it 
was the turn of our own reporter in Phila- 
delphia. At 6:30 am. the scene was re- 
peated in Wilmington, Del., for a reporter on 
the Evening Journal. All this without any 
warrants, only orders from the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

By mid-Thursday morning the United 
States Steel Corp. had been subpenaed for 
all documents bearing on the crime and 
had learned that a Federal grand jury would 
move swiftly to see what laws had been 
violated by asking three-tenths of a cent a 
pound more for a piece of steel. 

This brought us to Thursday afternoon. 
Then Mr. Rodger Blough, the chairman of 
this company, felt forced to stand up to 
an assembly of microphones and television 
cameras and defend himself before the 
country for the wickedness of his deeds. 
And to be treated by the reporters at that 
gathering as if they were a part of the 
prosecution and he was, indeed, a malefactor 
in the dock. 

And that leads to what is probably the 
most amazing thing of all about last week. 
Across the country—on the radio, in news- 
papers, and at street corners—the necessity 
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of the defenders to “justify” themselves be- 
fore the righteous accusers was simply ac- 
cepted as a premise from which the trial 
should begin. There were few to say other- 
wise. 

In such a climate it was not at all surpris- 
ing what the mailed fist could do, All day 
Friday steel company offices were awash with 
Government agents, while the threats of 
punishment were mingled with promises of 
reward for doing the rulers’ bidding. It is 
a technique of government not unknown 
elsewhere in the world, and it is a combina- 
tion almost irresistible. So, by Friday night, 
Mr. Kennedy had his victory. 

Finally the jubilation. The President 
himself said all the people of the United 
States should be gratified. Around him 
there was joy unrestrained at this proof 
positive of how naked political power, ruth- 
lessly used, could smash any private citizen 
who got in its way. So far as we could tell, 
the people did seem relieved that it was all 
over and that the malefactors had been 
brought to heel. 

Yet what, in ali truth, is this “crime” with 
which these men stood charged by a wrath- 
ful President? 

It had nothing to do with arguments about 
whether this particular asking price was 
economically justified, or fair to the steel 
stockholders, or somehow responsible for 
dead soldiers in Vietnam. This last is sheer 
demagoguery, and the others are questions 
no man oan answer—neither Mr. Blough nor 
Mr. Kennedy. 

What was really at issue here, and still is, 
is whether the price of steel is to be de- 
termined by the constant bargaining in the 
marketplace between the makers and buyers 
of steel; you may be sure that if the makers 
guessed wrong the market would promptly 
change their decision. Or whether the price 
of steel is to be decided and then enforced 
by the Government. In short, the issue is 
whether we have a free market system or 
whether wedo not. That, and nothing more. 

Thus the true crime“ of this company 
was that it did not get permission from the 
Government and that its attempted asking 
price did not suit the ideas of a tiny handful 
of men around the White House. 

It was for this that last-week we saw the 
President of the United States in a fury, a 
public pillorying of an industry, threatened 
reprisals against all business, the spectacle of 
a private citizen helplessly trying to defend 
himself against unnamed accusations, the 
knock of policemen on the midnight door. 
And there was hardly a voice rising above the 
clamor to ask what it was all about. 

If we had not seen it with our eyes and 
heard it with our own ears, we would not 
have been able to believe that in America 
it actually happened. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 11, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, April 14, 1962) 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 has oc- 
cupied the full attention of the Committee 
on Ways and Means for the past month. 
This week we completed public hearings 
and started executive sessions to consider 
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the testimony. Fair trade between nations 
and fair competition between the products 
of nations is obviously in the best interest 
of the United States. The President's bill, 
HR. 9900, will promote neither fair trade 
nor free trade. The conditions indispensable 
to free trade do not exist and cannot exist 
without a basic change in U.S. economic pol- 
icles and a change in laws now on the books 
pertaining to immigration, minimum wage. 
agriculture, and other areas which contrib- 
ute to the cost of doing business. 

The regulation of imports to assure fair 
competition between foreign and domestic 
products can no longer be based on tariff ad- 
justment. The United States, with duties 
averaging 12 percent on industrial products, 
is fourth lowest of the nations of the ‘world 
in the level of its duties. Our duties have 
been reduced so low that in the Tariff Com- 
mission's peril-point investigation it was de- 
termined that nearly 40 percent of the items 
on which concession had been requested by 
other countries tariffs could not be further 
reduced without causing or threatening se- 
rious injury to many U.S. industries. On 
items requested by the European Economic 
Community, 75 percent were already at the 
peril point. Rather than accepting the Pres- 
ident’s bill as presented to the committee, we 
need a comprehensive study of the domestic 
cost consequences of inflationary pressures 
created by continued governmental deficits, 
and of the systems of taxation, State and 
Federal, which place our industries at a cost 
disadvantage with foreign competitors. 

The President's bill asks Congress to abdi- 
cate its responsibilities. H.R, 9900 requests 
Co to abdicate its powers and respon- 
sibilities under the Constitution, by granting 
the President absolute discretion to reduce 
or eliminate duties without any limiting 
standards. It denies judicial review, elimi- 
nates the peril point, and gives the President 
a life or death decision over American indus- 
try. More than half of the 60 pages of the 
bill gives the President power to reorganize 
the Nation’s economy and increases Federal 
planning in the retraining and relocation of 
workers who lose their jobs because of a 
Presidential tariff decision and to subsidize 
industries hurt as a result of the application 
of this act. 

Bureaucratic reorganization of our whole 
domestic economy will be the end result of 
this bill. By giving the President the sole 
power to choose the industries, workers, end 
communities which shall receive the full 
brunt of duty-free competition from the 
products of lower cost countries, and the 
further power to select from those industries 
the ones which he will assist by tax relief 
and other forms of adjustment assistance, 
the bill would give the President unre- 
strained power to determine without coming 
to Congress, the future development of the 
U.S. economy. There are no guidelines in 
the bill which the President must follow. 

The President's bill contemplates Govern- 
ment price control. In questioning Under 
Secretary of State Ball I was able to secure 
his admission that the administration is 
prepared to use tariff concession on indus- 
trial and agricultural products to bring about 
lower prices. President Kennedy, himself, 
acknowledged in a speech in New York City 
on October 12, 1960, “Frequently imports 
may be only a relatively small percentage of 
our domestic market, 2 or 3 percent, but it 
breaks the price for the other 97 percent.” It 
is plain the administration intends to use the 
unlimited authority requested in H.R. 9900 
as an experiment in price control both in 
domestic and foreign markets. 

This bill will not insure free trade, but 
on the contrary will further restrict Ameri- 
can exports and will place unconstitutional 
and dangerous power in the hands of the 
President. On the floor of the House on 
Wednesday evening I offered a trade 
which I believe will accomplish the ultimate 
purpose of freer trade without endangering 
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our own economy or liberties: (1) Extend 
the present trade agreements law for a 4- 
year period; (2) within present law, give the 
President additional authority to reduce 
duties by 20 percent, to take effect 5 percent 
a year; (3) strengthen the existing peri- 
point and escape clause provisions by re- 
guiring a finding of actual or threatened 
injury by the Tariff. Commission whenever 
there exists, or would be imminent, a combi- 
nation of either (a) a decline in the share 
of the market supplied by domestic produc- 
tions and a decline in the domestic price 
level or in domestic industry earnings; or 
(b) a decline in the share of the market 
for domestic products and a decline In em- 
ployment or wages paid in the domestic 
industry; (4) provide against the sappings 
by excessive imports at the rate of growth 
of industries, by adding to the peril-point 
and escape clauses, as alternate bases for 
action, circumstances characterized by an in- 
crease in imports, the continued expansion 
of the domestic market, but a decline in 
the established rate of growth of the 
industry producing like or competitive prod- 
ucts; (5) direct the President to make a de- 
termined use of legislative tools already at 
hand designed to promote the expansion of 
US. without the necessity for new 
duty reductions; (6) establish a congres- 
sional commission, adequately staffed, to 
make a comprehensive study of all the fac- 
tors relating to our foreign trade position. 

Trade and tariffs legislation is a highly 
complicated and technical study, but is one 
of the main concerns of my Committee on 
Ways and Means. The bill we are now con- 
sidering could have more serious and far- 
reaching effects on every individual citizen 
than any other measure coming before Con- 
gress and for that reason I have spent and 
will continue to spend practically every wak- 
ing moment in trying to see to it that we 
shape a measure which will protect our 
economy, our industry, the jobs of our peo- 
ple, and will preserve our constitutional 
liberties and the responsibilities of the legis- 
Intive branch of the Government. 


Neglected C. & O. 
“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of April 13, 1962 in support of the C. & O. 
Canal National Historical Park, The 
editorial reemphasizes the reasons why 
the House of Representatives should 
make progress on the measure to create 
& National Park in the Potomac Valley. 
The Post correctly makes the point that 
unless the 87th Congress considers this 
legislation, the 88th Congress will have 
to do over again all the work that has 
been done to advance the bill to its pres- 
ent status. When this park is established 
it will be an asset for the entire Nation 
and will be uniquely situated within easy 
access of some of the Nation's greatest 
cities and metropolitan centers of popu- 
lation, 

The editorial follows: 

Neciecren C. & O. 

What has happened to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal national historical park bill? 
Last year the bill passed the Senate by a 
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large majority, and there are indications that 
it would pass the House if it could be brought 
to a vote there, At present, however, the bill 
is sleeping in the House Subcommittee on 
National Parks. Unless it is soon revived and 
sent on its way, the next Congress will have 
to do over again all the work that has been 
done to advance the bill to its present status. 

It is true that many other important bills 
are awaiting action in the subcommittee and 
in the parent Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, but we do not think this is a 
significant argument against the C. & O. 
measure. Extensive hearings on the bill 
were held by Representative GRACIE Prost in 
1958. Only a brief hearing by the present 
chairman of the Subcommittee on National 
Parks, Representative J. T. RUTHERFORD, 
would be necessary to bring the record up to 
date. The merits of the project to create a 
national park along the Potomac River from 
Cumberland to Washington are well known. 
It is a non undertaking. A Httle 
effort now would pay large dividends in terms 
of future recreation for a vast number of 
people living in and near the Potomac Valley. 


Coercion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the drift 
toward Government taking more and 
more power into its hands has been 
caught in the tidal sweep and is being 
washed directly toward centralization of 
authority in Washington. 

The tidal wave was further clearly evi- 
denced by last week's thrust against 
steel. 

David Lawrence’s editorial in the 
April 23, 1962, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report said: 


COERCION 
(By David Lawrence) 


The heavy hand of Government has just 


won a Pyrrhic victory. 

The steel companies, which had based 
their price rise on economic necessity, found 
themselves coerced by the Kennedy admin- 
istration as it announced that it would 
withhold defense contracts and use its in- 
vestigative powers to bring about prosecu- 
tions for alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

When the American people, however, be- 
come fully aware of the consequences, they 
will long remember the outburst of emotion 
by President Kennedy at his news confer- 
ence on April 11 as he denounced the de- 
cision of & few companies to raise steel 
prices and issued a public threat of reprisal. 

The President’s prepared statement, de- 
livered at his news conference, referred to 
the proposed increase as “a wholly unjusti- 
fiable and irresponsible defiance of the pub- 
lic interest.” Mr. Kennedy expressed bitterly 
his feeling that “a tiny handful of stecl 
executives whose pursult of private power 
and profit exceeds their sense of public re- 
sponsibility can show such utter contempt 
for the interests of 185 million Americans.” 

Even a President may be forgiven if he 
manifests his displeasure when things don't 
go his way. But it's one thing to discuss ob- 
jectively the merits of a complicated eco- 
nomic issue, and quite another to indulge 
in invective and to impugn the patriotism as 
well as the integrity of those with whom you 
disagree. 
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Economic facts. moreover, cannot be 
changed merely because politicians dislike 
them. Nor can America's private enterprise 
system survive very long if the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself engages in the mudslinging of 
class warfare and, in effect, tells an industry 
it must disregard profits, disregard dividends, 
and pay labor whatever the administration 
says shall be paid even if, as in this case, it 
costs the industry an additional $100 million 
a year. 

Did the President really think that the 
steel industry, which has granted wage in- 
creases for nearly 4 years in succession with- 
out a price increase, could go on doing this 
indefinitely? Apparently he believed that 
the administration could coerce the indus- 
try into submission, anyhow. For what else 
Was meant by Mr. Kennedy's statement that 
“the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission are examining the signifi- 
cance of this action in a free, competitive 
economy“? Didn't the President also request 
congressional committees to begin in- 
vestigations”? 

What was the meaning of the grand jury 
investigation ordered by the President's 
brother? This implied a threat of criminal 
prosecution. It was a move designed to ter- 
rorize those who disagreed with the admin- 
istration. No such rebuke was ever admin- 
istered to the big labor unions when they de- 
manded and got, by concerted action 
throughout the steel industry, increases 
which the companies were really unable to 
afford. ' 

Furthermore, the Defense Department an- 
nounced that it would withhold defense con- 
tracts not only from contractors but from 
subcontractors if they accepted the proposed 
higher prices in steel. 

All this had its effect. One after another, 
the steel companies capitulated. 

The President says the first announcement 
of a price rise came with "suddenness." Yet 
if he had read the interview with Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board of United 
States Steel Corp.—as published in the Feb- 
ruary 26 issue of this magazine—he would 
have found the facts about the steel prob- 
lem stated clearly there and a prediction 
made as to the inevitability of a price in- 
crease if labor costs were raised this time, 
as they now have been. 

If the President felt that the Government 
must fix prices, then he should have asked 
Congress to enact a system of wage-and- 
price control. 

The administration has shown that it be- 
nieves in more and more concentration of 
power in the executive branch. While deny- 
ing any inclination toward state socialism, 
the President’s action on steel prices points 
inevitably to a Federal dictatorship over 
business. 


What is at stake really is the preservation 
of the profit-and-loss system. The steel 
companies haye borrowed large sums in the 
last few years in order to modernize their 
plants. They believe in paying back the 
money they borrow. They must earn profits 
to do this and also to pay dividends to com- 
pensate investors. Mr. Kennedy minimizes 
these Uitles. He now has made the 
profit squeeze acute. 

The only persons in the world who can 
truly derive satisfaction from President Ken- 
nedy’s tragic performance are the advocates 
of state socialism—often a forerunner of 
communism. 

In the congressional elections of Novem- 
ber 1962, the American people will be pre- 
sented with a grave issue. Will they give 
a vote of confidence to the head of the 
Democratic Party? For, by disrupting the 
morale of American industry, has he not 
frustrated the economic expansion so much 
needed to bring a real recovery from the 
current recession? 


An editorial in the April 16, 1962, is- 
sue of the Wall Street Journal described 
the situation in these terms: 
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An INCREDIBLE WEEK 

In a long life not without its share of 
amazements, we never saw anything like it. 

On Tuesday one of the country’s steel 
companies announced it was going to try to 
get more money for its product. And 
promptly all hell busted loose. 

We wouldn’t have been surprised ourselves 
if some people had shaken their heads in 
puzzlement at the new price list. Although 
after 20 years of inflation a price rise in 
anything is hardly unusual, there was some 
reason for wondering if the company officials 
had made the right decision in today’s mar- 
ket. 

But what happened was no mere head- 
shaking. The President of the United States 
went into what can only be described as a 
tirade, Not only had the company changed 
its price list without consulting him but it 
had also set a price which, in his opinion, 
was “wholly unjustified." With a long pre- 
amble in which he rang in the Berlin crisis, 
the soldiers killed the other day in Vietnam, 
the wives and mothers separated from their 
husbands by the reserve callup—all of which 
he cast at the feet of these “irresponsible” 
steel officials—he wound up by crying that 
these men had shown their “utter con- 
tempt” for the welfare of the country. 

The response in Washington was instan- 
taneous. The Justice Department, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the congressional 
inquisitors all leaped to arms. 

Then came the night riders. At 3 am. 
Thursday morning a reporter for the As- 
sociated Press was awakened by Government 
agents unable to wait even for regular of- 
fice hours in their driven haste to find out 
what testimony he could give about the 
criminal conduct of these steel officials. At 
5 am. it was the turn of our own reporter 
in Philadelphia. At 6:30 a.m. the scene was 
repeated in Wilmington, Del., for a reporter 
on the Evening Journal. All this without 
any warrants, only orders from the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

By mid-Thursday morning the United 
States Steel Corp. had been subpenaed for all 
documents bearing on the crime and had 
learned that Federal grand jury would move 
swiftly to see what laws had been violated 
by asking three-tenths of a cent a pound 
more for a piece of steel. 

This brought us to Thursday afternoon. 
Then Mr. Roger Blough, the chairman of 
this company, felt forced to stand up to an 
assembly of microphones and television 
cameras and defend himself before the coun- 
try for the wickedness of his deeds. And 
to be treated by the reporters at that 
gathering as if they were a part of the prose- 
cution and he was, indeed, a malefactor in 
the dock. 

And that leads to what is probably the 
most amazing thing of all about last week. 
Across the country—on the radio, in news- 
papers and at street corners—the necessity 
of the defenders to “Justify” themselves be- 
fore the righteous accusers was simply ac- 
cepted as a premise from which the trial 
should begin. There were few to say other- 
wise, 

In such a climate it was not at all surpris- 
ing what the mailed fist could do. All day 
Friday steel company offices were awash with 
Government agents, while the threats of 
punishment were mingled with promises of 
reward for doing the rulers’ bidding. It is 
a technique of government not unknown 
elsewhere in the world, and it is a combina- 
tion almost irresistible. So by Friday night 
Mr. Kennedy had his victory. 

Finally the jubilation. The President him- 
self sald all the people of the United States 
should be gratified. Around him there was 
joy unrestrained at this proof positive of 
how naked political power, ruthlessly used, 
could smash any private citizen who got in 
its way. So far as we could tell, the people 
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did seem relieved that it was all over and 
that the malefactors had been brought to 
heel. 

Yet what, in all truth, is this “crime” 
with which these men stood charged by a 
wrathful President? 

It had nothing to do with arguments 
about whether this particular asking price 
was economically justified, or fair to the 
steel stockholders, or somehow responsible 
for dead soldiers in Vietnam, This last is 
sheer demagoguery, and the others are 
questions no man can answer—neither Mr. 
Blough nor Mr. Kennedy. 

What was really at issue here, and still 
is, is whether the price of steel is to be 
determined by the constant bargaining in 
the marketplace between the makers and 
buyers of steel; you may be sure that if 
the makers guessed wrong the market would 
promptly change its decision. Or whether 
the price of steel is to be decided and then 
enforced by the Government, In short, the 
issue is whether we have a free market 
system or whether we do not. That, and 
nothing more. - 

Thus the true “crime” of this company 
was that it did not get permission from 
the Government and that its attempted 
asking price did not suit the ideas of a tiny 
handful of men around the White House. 

It was for this that last week we saw the 
President of the United States in a fury, 
a public pillorying of an industry, threat- 
ened reprisals against all business, the spec- 
tacle of a private citizen helplessly trying 
to defend himself against unnamed accusa- 
tions, the knock of policemen on the mid- 
night door. And there was hardly a voice 
rising above the clamor to ask what it was 
all about, 

If we had not seen it with our eyes and 
heard it with our own ears, we would not 
have been able to believe that in America 
it actually happened, 


Inflated Postage Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following article: 

THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 


Wasn't that something; a President of the 
United States having a tantrum, Do you re- 
member that Bibie verse which (freely trans- 
lated) reads: 

“Why do you try to pick a speck out of 
your brother's eye when you have a big board 
in your own eye?” 

President Kennedy is head of the Govern- 
ment which runs a business, the Post Office 
business. 

A highly-inflationary bill already has 
passed the House and is now before the Sen- 
ate to hike postal costs far more than 335 
percent. 

At Effingham we cover six counties. In five 
of those counties the new bill as passed by 
the House would inflate postal costs 61 per- 
cent of the entire income we get from our 
papers. 

Inflated postage already has helped bank- 
rupt some newspapers; and some wonderful 
magazines had to close. The great Saturday 
Evening Post company has just announced 
reduction of 2 publications from 12 issues to 
10 a year. What would former Postmaster 
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Ben Franklin have thought of the Post Office 
doing that to his Saturday evening Post? 

The poorest woman in America, writing a 
letter to her son in the Army, soon will find 
the cost of a stamp inflated—not 344 percent; 
not 10 percent; but 25 percent. 

I don’t know whether the steel 3'4 percent 
is justified or not; but I want to know why 
all of us shouldnt’ have tantrums over the 
way our Government inflates. 

What gives the Government the right to 
pick a speck out of the other fellow’s eye 
and blandly ignore the beam in its own eye? 


National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 71st Continental 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening in beautiful and historic Consti- 
tution Hall, in colorful and traditional 
ceremony, the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
opened its 7ist Continental Congress. 

The drama of this annual meeting was 
heightened against the background of 
an exciting setting. Past and present 
officers of the society made their appear- 
ance in an impressive parade, while all 
about them were dignified and metic- 
ulously garbed ladies from all sectors of 
the United States. Attractive young 
ladies dressed in white and serving as 
aides and pages complemented the color- 
ful setting. 

Stirring music was provided for this 
occasion, with artists of an orchestra de- 
rived from the U.S. Marine Band and 
Mitchell Andrews, the accomplished 
pianist, giving an exhilarating exhibition 
of their talents. Speeches were also de- 
livered, these being concerned with vital 
issues of the day and ably presented. 

The Tist continental congress marks 
the closing of the term of office of the 
society’s president general, Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, a proven outstanding or- 
ganization leader and a prominent citi- 
zen of Maine. Mrs. White has, in her 
3-year term, exhibited a high degree of 
ability in handling the financial affairs 
of the society, and she has been stead- 
fast and determined in clarifying and 
upholding the basic purposes of this 
great patriotic organization. And in her 
desire to remain in direct contact with 
the program of the society at State and 
community levels, Mrs. White has trav- 
eled widely and engaged in a broad array 
of society functions. 

The State of Maine is superbly proud 
of her distinguished daughter, and it ex- 
tends warm congratulations and best 
wishes to Mrs. White as she enters the 
final phase of her service as president 
general of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The program opening this annual ses- 
sion customarily affords the society's 
president general the privilege and op- 
portunity of addressing the assembled 
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delegates and guests. This year Mrs. 
White presented, as is her custom, an 
address highly appropriate to the time 
in which we live. Because this address 
has a dimension of depth and the ring 
of challenge, I insert it into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and heartily com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Mrs. White's address follows: 

Prove Att THtnes—Horp Fast THAT WHICH 
Is Goop 

It la with happiness that I welcome our 
distinguished guests and members from all 
States in the Union, as well as some from 
overseas, to this opening night of our 7ist 
Continental Congress. 

The congress is held each year during the 
week of the 19th of April, the anniversary of 
the Battle of Lexington, where ancestors of 
many here tonight took up arms to gain our 
freedom. 

We are meeting In the city of Washington, 
our Nation's Capital, during April’s spring- 
time, cherry blossom time, and my fervant 
wish is that these days will not only be 
joyous ones but inspiring ones. May you be 
inspired to support with renewed force and 
vigor those ideals for which our society 
stands, the ideals of those patriots from 
whom we are descended. 

It is most fitting that during the coming 
year the theme of the national society will 
be taken from Holy Scripture. The theme is 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good." It is taken from the 5th chapter of 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
the 21st verse. 

Why is it fitting at this time to take the 
theme of the society from Holy Scripture? 
The fundamental concept of the American 
Revolution, as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, was that the rights of every 
individual citizen were given him by his 
Divine Creator, These rights were the gift 
of a loving Father to His children who, as 
His children, enjoyed a status of equality of 
Opportunity. These God-given rights were 
inalienable and could not be taken from citi- 
Zens by the Government. Indeed, they could 
not rightfully surrender them to Government 
even if they desired so to do. Is it not 
fitting, therefore, that the theme of the 
Society be taken from God's Holy Word for 
the guidance and instruction of those who 
love and defend the rights he has conferred 
upon us? 

We are enjoined to “prove all things.” 
This means that we are to take nothing 
tor granted. We are to apply tests and 
Standards to all conduct and every principle 
before we accept them as right or good. 
The principles of the American Revolution, 
as set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
enco and in the Constitution of the United 
States, have been tested and found to be true 
and enduring by both psychological thoughts 
and experience. 

In considering the divine plan for the re- 
demption of man and the restoration of man 
from his fallen state by the sacrifice of Christ 
on the cross, men indeed were given the 
“power to become the sons of God.” As 
children of a loving Father with the inheri- 

of sons, the dignity and freedom of 
Men were assured. The state was no longer 
Supreme. Governments existed by the con- 
Sent of the governed and had no right to 
Subjugate and enslave the masses of people. 
The inalienable rights of the individual were 
created and conferred by Divine authority 
and the maintenance and vindication of 

rights were the obligation of govern- 
ments. When governments fall in this obli- 
Bation, the duty of the citizen was to over- 
throw those faithless governments and 
establish new ones to carry the obligation 
into effect. 

The principles of the American Revolu- 
tion have been amply approved by the prag- 
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matic test of experience. The release of 
the energies of freemen and freewomen by 
the limitations on the power of government 
in both the Federal and State 
Constitutions has resulted in the transfor- 
mation of 13 poor and s colonies 
Into the most powerful Nation in the world 
in less than 200 years, an amazingly short 
time in the span of history. 
American principles have been proved, 
tested, and found to be sound, true, and 


What then does St. Paul direct us to do? 
He directs us to “hold fast that which is 
good.” This means that we are to take a 
firm hold upon those principles proved to be 
good and to maintain that firm hold at all 
costs. In recent years, there has been abroad 
in the land the spirit of compromise with 
principles. The demand for “more viable 

es, “for appeasement of the forces of 
evil,” “for the avoidance of any fast or abso- 
lute position.” The image of Sir Galahad 
has been softened and blurred to resemble 
an anemic Casper Milquetoast. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have never 
yielded to this spirlt of compromise with 
American principles. They have held fast 
and continue to hold fast. We are not 
ashamed of our Americanism. We glory 
in it. 

We are not unmindful of a further 
Scriptural admonition given by Christ him- 
self: “Woe unto you, when all men shall 
speak well of you” (Luke 6: 26). You will 
all agree, I am sure, that we are in no dan- 
ger of having all men speak well of us. It is 
inevitable that those who would surrender 
American sovereignty, destroy or greatly im- 
pair the free enterprise system, curtail the 
rights of private property and confer unlim- 
ited powers upon the Federal Government 
will speak ill of us and seek to impair our 
position and influence by ridicule, distor- 
tions and misrepresentation. Many who con- 
trol various news media are hostile to the 
principles held fast by us. It would be too 
much to expect those men to speak well of 
us—and they most assuredly do not. Should 
this dismay us? No, it should reassure us 
that we have been faithful in the 
of our obligation to maintain and advance 
the principles for which we stand. 

In holding fast to American principles, it 
is the obligation of the national society to 
foster and promote an “enlightened public 
opinion” in support of those principles. The 
resolutions of the national society refiect the 
considered judgment of the vast majority 
of the members represented by their dele- 
gates to the continental congress upon 
specific problems involving those principles. 
It may well be that there are differences of 
opinion among some members of the na- 
tional society in regard to specific resolu- 
tions, but once the resolutions are passed, 
all members should make a sincere effort to 
support those resolutions. The selection of 
the resolutions of the national society is 
done with the greatest care after study and 
thoughtful consideration and recommenda- 
tion by the resolutions committee. Pro- 
posed resolutions may be presented by the 
State conferefices, by any chapter or by any 
member of the national society, Any dele- 
gate has the right to be heard on each 
resolution when it is presented for debate 
at the continental congress. There is full 
study and consideration of the resolutions. 
Generally speaking, the resolutions are 
passed with substantial majorities and rep- 
resent the considered Judgment of the na- 
tional society on the various issues involved. 

Inasmuch as the resolutions are tested by 
careful consideration of American principles 
as they relate to the subject matter of the 
resolutions, it is entirely fitting that we 
should hold fast to them and promote their 
acceptance generally throughout the coun- 


Not only should we, as a national society 
and as individuals, hold fast to American 
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principles but we should be true missionaries 
to spread their knowledge and active accept- 
ance by our fellow citizens. St. James re- 
minds us in Holy Scripture that “faith with- 
out works is dead” (James 2: 20). If we fail 
to arouse the American people to the exist- 
ing dangers to constitutional government 
in the United States, we may witness its 
death“ in our generation. By what works“ 
shall we vindicate our faith in the princi- 
ples of the American Revolution? 

First of all, we will study those principles 
and clearly understand them. Second, we 
will govern our own lives by those principles 
without compromise and without fear. 
Third, we will proclaim those principles at 
all times, in all places, and to all with whom 
we associate, telling them of their abiding 
truth and eternal validity and that they are 
the basis of a free, rewarding and abundant 
life. Filled with the zeal of our revolutionary 
ancestors and strengthened by the God who 
gave us our inalienable rights, we will fi- 
nally establish the principles of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in our beloved country. We 
will indeed “prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” 


Taxing of Farmer Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
new tax bill contains some unsound pro- 
visions, particularly the provisions relat- 
ing to the taxing of farmer cooperatives. 

Here, for the first time, Congress 
proposes to upset by legislative fiat the 
principle of voluntary cooperation which 
has been the basic principle of all bona 
fide American farm organizations for 
nearly a century. 

The amended clause for taxing the 
dividends of farmer cooperatives, which 
the Ways and Means Committee wrote 
into the tax bill at the last moment, is 
based entirely on the principle of “com- 
pulsion,” If it should become law, this 
bill would transfer the ultimate author- 
ity over co-op policies and co-op finances 
from the farmer members, where it be- 
longs, to the professional co-op man- 
agers. 

The farming community has long 
prided itself that its affairs are carried 
on in the spirit of freemen operating in 
a free society. This bill would nullify 
that claim. This bill would compel the 
farmer to pay a tax on money he has not 
received and may never receive. 

The Revenue Act of 1962 as it is now 
drafted authorizes the farmer coopera- 
tives, if its bylaws so provide, to retain 
dividend funds or patronage refunds in- 
definitely, while the individual farmer 
member is compelled to pay the tax. If 
he balks at paying the tax on money he 
never gets the farmer has only one re- 
course—to quit the co-op entirely. 

Thus, the principle of the union shop 
is introduced into the voluntary associa- 
tion of American farmers. The notion 
that the farmer can cure the situation 
by resigning is both unrealistic and un- 
true. It is like saying that a worker who 
does not like the union shop has a 


remedy—to quit his job. In large areas 
of American agriculture, membership in 
the local co-op is not only advisable for 
the individual farmer but an absolute 
requirement if he wants to market his 
produce. This is true because in the case 
of many products like citrus fruit, lem- 
ons, and other fruits and perishables, 
the market is entirely in the hands of 
the cooperatives. If the farmer should 
attempt to go it alone he would find 
himself without a buyer. 

If the Congress can legally pass con- 
trol of the farmers’ funds over to the co- 
op managers, then Congress has the 
legal power to take the next logical step 
and compel the farmer to join a co-op 
or other farm organization whether he 
wants to or not. If some Members of the 
House believe this conclusion to be 
absurd, please let him consider what the 
courts said in nullifying the last attempt 
which Congress made to tax the divi- 
dends of farmer cooperatives. 

In nullifying the legislation on co-op 
taxation which Congress enacted in 
1951, the court said it was incredible 
that Congress intended to inflict on co- 
op patrons the “hardships and burdens” 
of paying income taxes upon money they 
never received and might never receive. 
Yet this is precisely what the Ways and 
Means Committee proposes to do in this 
statute. If you are still a doubter, read 
what the court said in the case of Long 
Poultry Farms, Inc. against Commis- 
sioner, the classic case in this matter. 
The court said: 

To require the inclusion in income of con- 
tingent credits such as are here involved, 
would be to require the patrons of coopera- 
tives to pay tax upon income which they 
have not received, over which they have been 
given no control, and which they may never 
acquire. Apart from the question of the 
constitutionality of such a requirement, 
which would be a serious one, it is a safe 
assumption that Congress never intended to 
impose upon the patrons of cooperatives the 
hardships and burdens which the taxability 
of these contingent credits would involve. 


But what the court thought was in- 
credible, the revenue bill wants us to do. 
In another case, B. A. Carpenter against 
Commissioner, the court rejected the 
doctrine that the farmer had taken his 
dividends and had them voluntarily re- 
invested them in the co-op. Said the 
court: 

The petitioner never had any real domin- 
ion or control over the funds represented by 
certificates. The decision to retain the funds 
in the business rested solely with the di- 
rectors. The certificates themselves had no 
fair market value and we do not see that 
whether or not the cooperative was obliged 
to issue such certificates adds anything sig- 
nificant to the situation. 


This present statute does precisely 
what the courts said Congress should 
never do—try to tax an individual for 
money he never received and might 
never receive. It has established the 
dangerous principle that farmers may, 
in effect, be required to join a farmer 
cooperative. Why not go further and 
write legislation requiring that farmers 
be required to join a farm organization, 
since these perform services beneficial to 
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all agriculture. For years now farm 
spokesmen have opposed such devices as 
the union shop, whereby workingmen 
have been compelled to join a labor or- 
ganization as a requisite of employment. 
Will these same farm spokesmen now 
embrace this principle for farm organi- 
zations? I doubt it. 

Let us consider an individual case to 
demonstrate the absurdity of this pro- 
vision. A patron, or farmer, is notified 
by the co-op that an annual dividend of 
$100 has been allocated to him on the 
books, but as the co-op wants the cash, 
he will be paid nothing. At most, the 
farmer will be entitled to a credit for 
the 20-percent withholding tax paid by 
the co-op. However, he is liable for tax 
payment on the full amount. The next 
year he gets another book allotment of 
$100 and no cash, and the third year the 
same thing. 

Would this be an isolated case? By no 
means. A study by the Farmer Cooper- 
ative Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture revealed that about 90 per- 
cent of the co-ops now have bylaws au- 
thorizing the directors to keep co-op 
dividend money as long as they wish, 
regardless of the will of the patron. In 
other words, most of the co-op members 
already are bound by this legislation to 
pay a tax on money they may never 
receive. And the present bill authorizes 
the remaining 10 percent to adopt simi- 
lar bylaws if they wish. 

In practice, how long do the co-ops 
retain dividend funds? According to the 
Department of Agriculture, the time 
varies from 3 to 15 years. In other 
words, under this bill a farmer could be 
compelled to pay income taxes for 15 
years on funds he has not received and 
might never receive. He might be com- 
pelled to pay for many more years. 

This bill will not achieve its basic pur- 
pose of imposing a single tax on the divi- 
dends of farmer cooperatives. But it will 
increase immeasurably the autocratic 
control of the professional co-op mana- 
gers over funds which rightfully belong 
to the farmer. Ironically, in first ex- 
empting marketing co-ops from payment 
of the Federal corporation tax, Congress 
laid down the fundamental rule as a first 
requirement that the co-ops must be 
democratically organized and democrati- 
cally managed, 

This bill is the antithesis of democ- 
racy. It takes away from the farmer 
control over his own money. It gives 
the professional co-op managers a degree 
of control over the funds of members 
or stockholders which Congress would 
never dream of giving to an industrial 
corporation. This bill takes away from 
the farmer both his money and his rights 
and deposits them with a small group of 
co-op directors or managers, exactly 
what years ago Congress tried to avoid. 

At stake in this measure is something 
more than an abstract debate concerning 
the need for democratic control over 
farmer cooperatives. There is some- 
thing more concrete at issue. A study 
made by the Farmer Cooperative Service 
about 4 years ago revealed that a group 
of 1,157 associations were holding $510 
million in “revolving capital.” The 
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term ‘revolving capital” is the euphe- 
mism employed to describe money be- 
long to the members which is held back 
by the co-op managers to be used for 
expansion purposes. 

This group of 1,157 studied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture comprise about 
one-sixth of all the farmer co-ops in the 
country, about 70 percent of which quali- 
fy for exemption from the corporate in- 
come tax under the regulations of the 
Treasury Department. 

However, on the basis of what we 
know, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the total of patronage or dividend funds 
being held by the co-op directors is in 
excess of $3 billion. 

This is tax avoidance on a massive 
scale. When Congress first exempted 
marketing co-ops from the corporate tax 
and later gave the same privilege to pur- 
chasing co-ops, it never intended that 
co-op dividends should likewise be free 
from income tax payments. But this is 
exactly what is happening. 

By the device of holding back dividend 
money which rightfully belongs to the 
farmers, the co-ops have managed to 
avoid paying taxes at either level. This 
is a privilege granted no other group of 
citizens in the United States. 

With the Federal tax on corporation 
profits fixed at 52 percent, plus the tax 
on personal income, it is safe to say that 
if industrial corporations had held back 
this $3 billion, in unpaid dividends, 
Uncle Sam would have collected more 
than half in taxes. 

Who wants this business of taxing 
farmers on money they never get, which 
has been written into this bill, and 
which the courts said is incredible? 

Oddly enough, the committee, in re- 
drafting, followed the precise language 
wanted by the National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives. This organization rep- 
resents the interests of the professional 
managers who run the co-ops. 

Who will benefit by this provision? 
Again, oddly enough, the co-op man- 


agers. 

Why did they want this particular 
amendment? Because it gives them con- 
trol over the money of the farmer which 
they could never get from the farmer 
himself. No man who tills the soil would 
be foolish enough to commit himself vol- 
untarily to pay taxes for 15 years or 
more on money he may never get. 

Armed with this new power, if Con- 
gress enacts this provision, the profes- 
sional co-op managers can expend on a 
scale never known before. They can 
pass beyond the processing of agricul- 
tural products and take up manufactur- 
ing in a big way, as some already are 
doing. There is nothing to prevent them 
from entering the steel business to make 
farm implements, the textile business, 
the clothing manufacturing business, 
the making of drugs and insecticides, or 
any other line which may suit their 
fancy. 

With full control over the purse, the 
professional managers will have gained 
full control over policy. The rule of the 
farmer in the tax-exempt co-op will be 
over. 


1962 
Get at the Facts! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the smoke has not yet settled over what 
effect the Federal Government’s black- 
jack of the steel industry’s price rise will 
have on the competitive movement in 
our private enterprise system. Just how 
far the administration’s criticism, if not 
its vindictiveness, will go and how lethal 
it will be will not be known for several 
months. 

The President and his advisers appear 
to have substituted their emotions for 
intelligence in the bitter clash with the 
steel industry and might well have 
waited to get all of the facts in the mat- 
ter before shooting from the hip. The 
handling of the steel industry’s price 
rise is discussed in the lead editorial 
which appeared in the April 14th issue 
of the Plattsburgh Press Republican, 
Plattsburgh, N-Y. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Let's GET at Facts AND Stop SHOOTING 

There is so much smoke and fire over the 
Steel industry's price rise that it is difficult 
to sift out the facts of the situation. 

From the facts that we have been able 
to assemble, we don't think the steel indus- 
try’s heart is quite as black as President 
Kennedy would lead the Nation to believe. 

The implication is that the steel industry 
had just signed a union contract that Is non- 
inflationary, and therefore it has no reason 
for a price increase. Yet, the industry, with 
the union contract in its pocket, turned 
around and raised the prices anyway. This 
set off the furore. 

The timing of the price rise was particu- 
larly bad, coming just after the labor con- 
tract was settled. The steel industry, we feel, 
used bad judgment here. 

But, if anyone reads the steel industry’s 
explanation of the price rise, it becomes ap- 
parent immediately that it is not tied to the 
union negotiations at all. The two are not 
related. 

The steel industry has moved Its price up 
$6 a ton for entirely different reasons. 

Boiled down simply, this is the problem: 

In the 1920's, the U.S, steel industry pro- 
duced half of the total steel output in the 
world. 

After War II, foreign nations rebuilt and 
expanded their steel factories, and by 1960, 
U.S. firms were producing but 26 percent of 
the world supply of steel. 

U.S. participation in the world steel mar- 
ket dropped from 17 percent in the 1950's. 
And In some months during the last decade, 
Steel imports have exceeded our steel exports. 

Clearly, the U.S. steel industry is facing 
Scrious competition from abroad. 

The competition is not confined to other 
Steel industries. 

Aluminum is proving to be a growing com- 
Petitor as more and more products are pro- 
duced with this metal. Aluminum produc- 
8 — was up 38 percent between 1954 and 

0., 

Yet U.S. steel production rose but 10 per- 
cent in the same period. 

While there are no figures available, the 
U.S. plastic industry is becoming a major 
Competitor, with the steel industry, for many 
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products that once were made with steel are 
now made with plastics. 

All this bears out the statements of Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board at United 
States Steel, when he told the Nation that 
the steel industry needs the price increase 
to modernize its plants and expand its 
facilities. 

This is being done, says Blough, so the 
steel industry can be competitive with 
foreign producers and with other products 
produced within the United States. 

Blough did not spell out what the steel 
industry intends to do to become more com- 
petitive. 

Blough’s statements on the industry are 
supported by Government spokesmen, They 
agree the US. steel industry is in a tough 
position. 

Here is where the Government and the 
steel industry split. 

The industry feels it can get the added 
revenue needed for its modernization from 
the price rise. 

The Government says the price rise will 
make the product less competitive and price 
it right out of the markets 

The Government is encouraging the steel 
industry to accept administration proposals 
for tax credits for business investment, and 
for liberalized depreciation schedules. This, 
the Government feels, would make more 
funds available for investment and avoid in- 
flationary price increases. 

Now we surely wouldn't discourage the 
Government investigation of the steel in- 
dustry's action, for such a price rise is bound 
to have an affect on the Nation's total econ- 
omy. Steel is vital in so many products. 
Such probes keep a major industry honest, 
on its toes, responsible. 

But we would suggest that more would be 
accomplished by getting at the facts of the 
situation than by shooting up the steel 
industry. 

For the Government recognizes that the 
industry does have a serious competitive 
problem. 

The Government and the steel industry 
differ on its solution. 

And a meeting of the minds on the solu- 
tion won't come as long as the two keep 
firing on one another. 


Lyndon Johnson Celebrates 25 Years on 
Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a fine column about a 
great American: 

WasHINncTON Meray-Go-Rounp—LyNpDOoNn 

JOHNSON CELEBRATES 25 YEARS ON CAPITOL 

Hm. 


(By Drew Pearson) 


WasHINGTON._Today LYNDON JOHNSON cel- 
ebrates his 25th year of Government service. 
It was on April 10, 1937, that a tall, gangling 
country boy from Texas got off the train at 
Union Station to become a Member of Con- 
gress. It was a fateful day both for Wash- 
ington and for LYNDON. 

Indeed, some have sworn that the dome of 
the Capitol has sometimes resembled his 
Texas sombrero. This impression gained 
force during the 8 years he rode herd on 
the Senate and kept the political strays in 
the corral better than any Senate leader in 
history. 
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He was such a persuasive and powerful 
leader, in fact, that the political wiseacres“ 
predicted he would never be at peace sitting 
behind John F. Kennedy. JOHNSON had worn 
the pants in the Democratic family too long, 
they said, to work under one of his freshmen. 

They warned that he would try to run the 
Kennedy administration from the back seat, 
that there would be a struggle between 
head and tail to rule the dog. 

But the dire predictions haven't come 
true. Far from competing for power, JOHN- 
son has channeled his restless energy and 
enormous influence in the Kennedy cause. 

There was a period, after their bruising 
battle for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation, that the two men regarded one an- 
other with cold suspicion. Brother Bobby 
was especially chilly. But the chill thawed 
under the Florida sun during their prein- 
augural, Palm Beach conferences. 

The hostility changed to mutual respect, 
then frank admiration, 

“If you have any legislative problems,” the 
President told his first Cabinet meeting, “ask 
the Vice President. He knows better than 
anyone else how to handle Congress.” 

Today a genuine warmth exists between the 
two men. They frequently confer, lunch, 
and swim together. Jonnson is the only 
person, other than Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, who is allowed to walk in on the 
President without an appointment. 

The tireless and talkative Jonson has 
become the most active Vice President in 
history. He works out of half a dozen offices 
between the White House and Capitol Hill. 
In fact, he has a mania for many offices. 

But his favorite is an imperial, aquama- 
rine sulte off the Senate floor from which 
plush sanctum he oversees the space pro- 
gram, Peace Corps, and fair employment 
drive. He has made impressive accomplish- 
ments in all three. 

He has quietly persuaded 52 of the Na- 
tion’s largest corporations to pledge an end 
to job discrimination. For a politician from 
Texas, this is revolutionary. 

As a diplomatic troubleshooter, he has 
also taken five trips abroad for the President. 
His folksy, cornpone approach, greeting peo- 
ple in far-off lands as if he were running for 
reelection in Texas, has won friends, 

But probably JoHNsON’s most effective 
work for the Kennedy administration has 
been on Capitol Hill where his persuasive 
arm wrapped around a recalcitrant Senator, 
has changed many a vote. 

In all these functions, the Vice President 
has kept out of the spotlight, deferring to 
the President to take the bows. 

But what of LYNDON Johnson the man? 
He isn't the sort of politician who can be 
described in a word. He is a study in con- 
traditions, a curiously complex person; a 
homespun Texas politician yet a sophisti- 
cated world leader. 

He can be harsh, brusque and demanding; 
yet he is warm, generous and kind. He has 
a massive ego which is easily bruised. Yet 
he is a political pragmatist who accepted his 
defeat in the presidential sweepstakes philo- 
sophically. 

“I tried out for pitcher," he told friends 
with a shrug. “When I lost out, I stayed 
on the team as shortstop.” 

He moved coolly and efficiently into the 
second spot. No one who knows him doubts 
that he is aiming for the top. But it is typ- 
ical of his political acumen that he is pre- 
paring for the day by becoming the best 
possible Vice President. 

“I am trying to be the kind of Vice Presi- 
dent I would want,” he says simply. 

Obsessed with work, JoHNSON is a Texas 
tornado that has somehow been bottled in- 
side the man. Even a heart attack has 
slowed him down only slightly. 

The telephone has become almost part of 
his facial features. He starts early in the 
morning on a bedside phone, jangling aids 
and colleagues out of their sleep. A phone 
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in his limousine permits him to keep up his 
calls on the way to work. 

In the office, he has been known to keep 
a four-button phone going on all lines at 
once. He even plugs in the phone beside 
his heated swimming pool. 

He also dictates at a pace that wears out 
his stenographers. Sometimes he uses two 
at a time, dictating alternately. 

But underneath the drive, underneath the 
vanity, LYNDON JOHNSON Is a warm, outgoing 
human being who can be tender and affec- 
tionate toward his friends. 

Also sentimental, he is easily touched by 
a word of praise. After a depressing day 
recently, he was cheered by a quotation he 
was shown from a Pakistani taxi driver who 
had told an American newswoman: 

“We taxi drivers get to know people very 
well. I, myself, have driven a king and some 


of your Senators in my cab. But Mr. JOHN- 


son was the first big man who came here and 
looked down at a common man and made 
him happy.” 

Sighed the Vice President: “No matter how 
tough things are in this job, it is all worth 
while when a taxi driver in Karachi will say 
that.” 

Jounson was also warmed by a comment 
from a Negro voter who had been listening 
to him campaign for Congressman HENRY 
GonzaLrz last year from the rear of a pickup 
truck. 

“I've lived here all of a long life,” the old 
Negro told Jonnson. Never in the wildest 
night did I dream that I’d live long enough 
to have a white Texas Vice President of the 
United States come to this corner, be intro- 
duced by a Negro, and get up and appeal to 
the people to vote for a man named Gon- 
ZALEZ,” 

Those who were standing beside the Vice 
President, as he bent over to shake hands, 
noticed that his eyes were moist. 


Eight in Ten Favor Revival of CCC Youth 
Camps 


” EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS- 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp a recent report of the 
Gallup poll which indicated that 8 out 
of 10 individuals polled favor a revival 
of the CCC camps of the 1930's. 

E1ont IN Ten Favor Revival or CCC Youth 
CAMPS 
(By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N.J—As a way of dealing with 
the growing problem of out-of-school, out- 
of-work young men, the American public is 
highly in favor of reviving the concept of 
the CCC camps of the 1930's. 

Supported by 8 out of 10 persons, such a 
proposal would set up youth conservation 
camps for men between the ages of 16 and 
22 who want to learn a trade and earn a 
little money by working outdoors, 

Such a concept is embodied in the youth 
training bills now before Congress, with 
differing Senate and House versions. The 
Senate bill calls for a maximum of 150,000 
youths in the program by the year 1965; 
the House version would limit the number 
to 12,000 at any time over a 3-year period. 

To see how the public feels about the gen- 
eral principle of modern-day CCC camps, 
Gallup poll reporters put this question to a 
cross section of adults: 
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“It is proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment set up youth camps—such as the CCC 
camps of the 1930’s—for young men 16 to 22 
years who want to learn a trade and earn 
a little money by outdoor work. Do you 
think this is a good idea or a poor idea?” 

The vote nationwide: 


Percent 
Gn es ceca 79 
Poar Ildoa i T p 16 
NO OPON = nano -e 5 


Analysis shows that the youth camps win 
overwhelming support in all regions of the 
Nation—East, Midwest, South, and Fur West. 

Big majorities of older voters—who recall 
the CCC camps of the 1930's—as well as 
younger yoters endorse the idea of youth 
camps. 

Although the proposal has bipartisan sup- 
port at the grass roots level, a modern-day 
CCC has more appeal to Democrats and In- 
dependents (83 and 80 percent approval, 
respectively) than it does to rank-and-file 
Republicans (70 percent approval). 

Although the public supports the basic 
principle of youth conservation camps, the 
question of whether youths who are out of 
school and out of work should be required to 
go to these camps provokes some controversy. 

Authorities estimate that as many as 1 
million young men each year find them- 
selves out of school, out of work, and not ac- 
cepted by the military service. Many youth 
experts contend that this situation—in addi- 
tion to providing a “breeding ground” for 
juvenile delinquency—constitutes a great 
waste of the Nation's manpower. 

Overall—when asked about requiring such 
young men to go to youth camps—more per- 
sons approve of the mandatory approach 
than disapprove of it. 

Among Republicans interviewed, however, 
the prevailing sentiment is against requir- 
ing young men to go to the camps, Demo- 
crats and Independents support such an ap- 
proach, 

Younger voters tend to vote against such 
a method of handling the youth camps; a 
majority of older voters are in favor of it. 

During the 1930's, upwards of 2 million 
men were at one time members of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps or its predecessor, 
the Emergency Conservation Work Agency. 

Gallup poll files show that no New Deal 
measure was so consistently popular with the 
public as the CCC camps. 

In July 1936—after the camps had been in 
operation for 3 years—83 percent of persons 
in a national survey were in favor ot contin- 
uing the CCC. 

In April 1938, another Gallup poll recorded 
nearly 8 out of 10 in favor of establish- 
ing the camps on a permanent basis. 


Nixon’s Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, six crises in 
the public life of Richard M. Nixon have 
been rehashed in a recently published 
book by the crisis-ridden former Vice 
President turned author. 

Since the book's publication, its accu- 
racy has become a matter of serious 
question. Errors have been attributed 
to “misunderstandings” and sloppy work 
by “researchers.” 
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The New York Post has the distinc- 
tion of having been singled out in the 
book for strong criticism of its reporting 
of the $18,000 Nixon fund revealed dur- 
ing the 1952 presidential campaign. It 
seems that public knowledge of the fund 
has been tagged by Nixon as a “crisis.” 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
insert in the Record an article from the 
New York Post of March 27 which re- 
plied to the charges made by Mr. Nixon: 

Nixon's FUNDS 
(By James A. Wechsler) 

In his current memoirs, Richard M. Nixon 
depicts himself as a man who was deeply 
wronged by this newspaper's disclosure of 
the existence of a “secret millionaires’ club” 
dedicated to easing the financial burdens of 
his service in Congress. 

It happened during the 1952 campaign, 
creating a crisis within the Republican camp 
in which the Republican Herald Tribune— 
among others—called on Nixon to resign 
from the GOP ticket. Then came his cele- 
brated television performance and, after a 
close study of his rating, Mr. Eisenhower 
and his associates decided Nixon had beaten 
the rap and was, as Ike put it, “my boy.” 
But there was a long interval of uncertainty 
in which Nixon had been urged by no less 
an eminence than Tom Dewey to submit his 
resignation. 

What Nixon now seems to be saying is that 
the whole uproar was inexcusable, the prod- 
uct of an “unusually neat smear job“ and 
a “masterpiece of distortion” engineered by 
the Post. Nowhere, he asserts, did the story 
document the charge that the fund was 
secret or that it was subsidized by a mil- 
lionaires" club. In Nixon's version, the fund 
was a public-service project designed to 
spare him from such vulgarities as padding 
his payroll with relatives. 

In fact, there was only one error in the 
Post story. It underestimated the size of 
the fund, which was slightly more than 
$18,000 rather than $16,000. It was raised 
by oilmen, reaitors, and public-relations 
men, none of whom ever disclaimed the de- 
scription of millionaire. And its existence 
had not been publicly divulged until that 
time. Was that simply due to the negli- 
gence of Mr. Nixon's press officers? Had 
they been planning to issue a formal release 
when they were so rudely interrupted? 

Now, a decade later, one would hardly be 
disposed to rehearse this affair if Mr. 
Nixon had not so self-righteously brought it 
up. The Intriguing thing is that now, as 
10 years ago, Nixon still exhibits a huge 
moral blindspot about the whole episode. 
He displays a total inability to comprehend 
why the Post's disclosure stirred so large a 
storm. His rage is undiminished against 
those who took it seriously, and he makes no 
attempt to conceal his bitterness against the 
Eisenhower entourage for its delay in rally- 
ing to his side. 

He republishes without amendment or 
apology his Initial claim that the Post's story 
was an act of revenge for his role in the con- 
viction of Alger Hiss. What he does not 
publish ts a letter he had written to me, 
shortly after the conclusion of the Hiss case, 
praising an analysis of the trial I had writ- 
ten in which I challenged the tendency of 
some members of the liberal community to 
accept Hiss’ defense on faith, 

I mention that document now (as I was 
obliged to do when Nixon denounced me 
during the 1952 campaign) because it fur- 
ther suggests that the man’s character has 
shown no visible improvement in these in- 
tervening years. He has dared to assert 
anew, in a volume first serialized in Life and 
now destined for sale throughout the land, 
that our exposure of his curious fund was in 
retaliation for his anti-Hiss efforts, Yet he 
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knows beyond dispute that this is a fraud— 
and that, as it happens, I was assailed in 
many pro-Hiss places for what I had writ- 
ten on the case, 

In short, there are only rare occasions 
wheh an editor can so personally nail a de- 
liberate deception, and this is one of them, 

Even if our motives had been impure, Mr. 
Nixon's affirmations of piety would be dreary. 
Is it really beyond his comprehension that 
there was something troublesome about the 
formation of such a special fund by men 
who had a direct interest in so much pend- 
ing legislation? Admittedly campaign con- 
tributions raise some of the same questions, 
and the need for sweeping reform in that 
realm has long been discussed. But surely 
this went far beyond that domain. What 
would the press say of a legislator revealed 
to be receiving $18,000 in such form from 
labor unions? 

It is my own sense that Mr. Nixon protests 
too much with respect to the 1952 episode, 
and that he Is significantly silent about the 
sequel of 1960. 

For in that campaign another financial 
story came to light, and it has never been 
satisfactorily resolved. Drew Pearson re- 
vealed that industrialist Howard Hughes’ 
tool company had loaned $250,000 to Donald 
Nixon, brother of the presidential nominee. 
In view of the large variety of Hughes's 
dealings with the Government, the disclosure 
stirred public notice. 

Immediately upon publication of the Pear- 
son story, Robert N. Finch, Nixon's personal 
campaign manager, called it an obvious 
political smear’ and flatly denied that 
Donald Nixon had ever obtained such a loan 
from Hughes. That was on October 25, 1960. 
Six days later the Associated Press reported: 

“Los ANGELES, October 31.—Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon's brother Donald acknowledges he 
got a $205,000 loan from industrialist Howard 
Hughes’ tool company—a circumstance de- 
nied last week by the Republican nominee's 
personal campaign manager.” 

Representative Brooks, Democrat, of Texas, 
led an inquiry that tried to get to the bottom 
of this matter. He said yesterday that we 
Went as far as we could” but that his probe 
Was frustrated by limitations of staff and 
by the rehiring of some key witnesses by the 
Hughes interests. Asked whether he re- 
garded the case as satisfactorily closed, he 
said: 1 sure don't.“ When this California 
Campaign is over, Mr. Nixon may be writing 
another book. 


Save the Mourning Dove 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, vari- 
Ous groups wish to hunt down and kill 
the mourning dove. A fine Member of 
the House of Representatives from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Kartn] has introduced a 
bill to protect this beautiful bird. I have 

some correspondence with the direc- 

tor of conservation of Illinois, a very 

dear friend of mine, who wants me to 

oppose the bill to protect the mourning 

dove. I ask unanimous consent that the 

Correspondence be printed in the Ap- 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, the mourning dove in- 
Jects a note of both beauty and melan- 
choly which we need in city, suburban, 


r 
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and country life. I hope that, we can 
protect the mourning dove. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
February 6, 1962. 
Hon. Pavut H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

We urge your support in opposing passage 

of H.R. 9882. 
WILLIAM T. LODGE, 
Director, 
Illinois Department of Conservation. 
FEBRUARY 21, 1962. 
Mr. WILLIAM T. LODGE, 
Director, Illinois Department of Conserva- 
tion, Springfield, Ml. 

Dear BILL: I have your telegram urging me 
to oppose passage of H.R. 9882, which calls 
for no hunting of the mourning dove. For 
a great many years I have regarded the 
mourning dove as one of nature’s noblemen. 
A lovely and peaceful bird, its lilting call can 
be heard for hundreds of yards, much to the 
pleasure of those fortunate enough to be 
within range. 

Your opposition to this bill confuses me, 
and so I write for the reasons supporting 
your opposition, I confess I have no scien- 
tine knowledge of the bird other than what 
I have observed in my passing glimpses of 
the species. Should it be hunted because it 
is a nuisance in some areas? Surely it is not 
needed for food, for then we should be in a 
sorry state to have to rely on such tidbits of 
meat for our protein supply. The feathers 
can't be in great demand, for already our De- 
fense Department has hundreds of thou- 
sands of surplus feathers. 

I will try to be objective about this, and if 
you will let me know the arguments against 
this bird, I will give every proper considera- 
tion to your request to oppose H.R. 9882. 

With best wishes. 

Faithfully, 
Pau H. DOUGLAS. 
STATE or ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Springfield, IIl., March 6, 1962. 
Hon. Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DouGias; Replying to your 
letter of February 21, I would like to give 
you the following information as to why 
we feel that the mourning dove should not 
be placed on a protected list that would 
prevent the shooting of it any place in the 
United States. 

The dove is hunted primarily for sport, 
although many people do eat them. They 
are an extremely sporting target, tricky in 
flight, hard to hit and they withstand heavy 
shooting pressures without any material ef- 
fect on their numbers. The food and 
feathers from the dove are not of any great 
importance but, by the same token, neither 
is the food nor feathers from the bobwhite 
quail, the pheasant or, in fact, the duck. 

The dove furnishes a very substantial por- 
tion of the total amount of hunting that is 
carried on in Illinois, about 20 percent of 
our hunters actually shooting doves, and 
probably killing more per hunter than of 
any other game bird. There is no question 
that there are probably more shells fired at 
doves than at any other game species, due 
largely to the fact that they are very hard 
to hit. Therefore, this particular type of 
hunting is of great importance to the reve- 
nues collected under the Pittman-Robertson 
excise tax on arms and ammunition, and 
its discontinuance would seriously affect the 
Pittman-Robertson program of wildlife 
management and restoration, 
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Hunting of the dove has not proved to be 
an important factor in determining the total 
dove population nor in effecting population 
fluctuations. Despite continued hunting 
with liberal seasons and liberal bag limits, 
the total population is increasing. States 
which do not hunt doyes do not produce nor 
hold any more birds than do those which 
do shoot them. It has been stated by cer- 
tain Individuals that the hunting season in 
Ilinots interferes with the nesting of the 
doves, but research which has been carried 
on by our department and by the natural 
history survey of the State of Illinois shows 
that less than 2 percent of the birds are 
still nesting when our season opens on Sep- 
tember 1. 

To sum up our position, we have nothing 
against this bird and are very anxious to con- 
tinue research in the production and man- 
agement of it, so that we can continue to 
have it as a game species. We do not feel 
that the sentimentality often entering into 
the picture of dove hunting: that it is the 
bird of peace, that is a gentle bird which 
should not be subjected to hunting pressure 
and other such sentimental feelings, should 
be allowed to influence the decision regard- 
ing the management of this species as a 
game population. 

Yours very truly, = 
WILLIAM T. LODGE, 
Director. 
Marca 15, 1962. 
Mr. WILLIAM T. LODGE, n 
Director, Ilinois Department of Conserva- 
tion, Springfield, IN. 

Dran BL: Thank you for your letter out- 
lining the reasons why the mourning dove 
should be hunted. I have read your reasons 
carefully and tried to be as objective about 
this as possible. However, I confess the 
more I read and ponder the question, the 
more I feel myself siding with the dove. I 
felt a pang of anxiety when you wrote that 
probably more shells are fired at doves than 
at any other game species. I sighed with 
relief when you further wrote that this was 
due largely to the fact that the doves are 
very hard to hit. I am glad to know that 
their ability in flight is often superior to 
that of the hunter in chase. 

I realize that this type of hunting is of 
great importance to the revenues collected on 
the excise tax On ammunition. I also realize 
that It is important to the doves themselves, 
None of us like to be shot, and I believe this 
also holds true for the doves. 

I cannot in good consclence oppose HR. 
9882, which calls for the protection of the 
mourning dove. This bird is not so pop- 
ulous as to be a nuisance, it does no damage 
to farm crops, and it in no way poses a 
threat to the safety of the barnyard fowl 
and live stock. My reason for this 
bill is none other than a lifelong love of the 
dove. 

With best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
Paul. H. DOUGLAS. 


Postal Workers’ Second Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a survey conducted among 
letter carriers by the San Jose Branch 
No. 193, NALC. 
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This survey included the following 
three questions: 

First. Do you have a second job? 

Second, Does your wife work? 

Third. Did you have to borrow money 
during 1961? 

The survey was comnducted among 
carriers in the post offices in San Jose, 
Los Altos, Mountain View, Los Gatos, 
and Santa Clara, Calif. 

The results of this survey reported to 
me by Mr. Robert Brutto, secretary of 
the San Jose Branch No. 193, NALC, are 
as follows: 

In San Jose 191 out of 490, or 40 percent 
had second jobs; 217 out of 460, or 47 percent 
had working wives; and 342 out of 485; or 70 
percent had to borrow money. 

In Los Altos 2 out of 18 or 10 percent had 
second jobs. (The reason for this low per- 
centage is that the majority of the carriers in 
Los Altos are subs, and they work anywhere 
from 8 to 12 hours per day, 6 days per week, 
in the postoffice, and with such an irregular 
schedule they can't hold down a second job). 
Nine out of eighteen, or 50 percent had work- 
ing wives, and 15 out of 18, or 80 percent had 
to borrow. 

In Mountain View 43 out ot 73. or 60 per- 
cent had second jobs; 39 out of 73, or 53 
percent had working wives; and 61 out of 73, 
or 83 percent had to borrow money. 

In Los Gatos 8 out of 20, or 40 percent had 
second jobs; 17 out of 20, or 85 percent had 
working wives; and 17 out of 20, or 85 per- 
cent had to borrow money. 

In Santa Clara 27 out of 67 or 40 percent 
had second jobs; 38 out of 67 or 57 percent 
had working wives; and 53 out of 67 or 80 
percent had to borrow money. 

As you can see by these figures, around 40 

percent of the carriers had second jobs, 
around 50 percent had working wives, and 
from 70 percent to 85 percent of the carriers 
had to borrow money, and these figures run 
pretty close whether the carrier works in 
San Jose, Los Altos, Mountain View, Los 
‘Gatos, or Santa Clara. 


Mr. Speaker, this survey indicates that 
this Congress has a clear-cut responsibil- 
ity to immediately and substantially in- 
crease postal workers’ salaries. 


My Responsibility as an American 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud to tell the House that one of 
the winners in the Ohio American Legion 
Americanism contest was Miss Linda 
Warner, who is a junior at Madison High 
School in my district. Miss Warner was 
sponsored by Post 10 of the American 
Legion at Mansfield, Ohio. Her composi- 
tion is indeed an excellent summation of 
the duties of an American citizen and 
I commend it to the Members of the 
House: 

My RESPONSIBILITY aS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 
(By Miss Linda Warner) 

The American citizen is called upon to 
fill many roles. I, as an American citizen, 
am expected to be responsible for advancing 
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those causes for which America stands. I 
have chosen four well-known institutions 
common to the American life. Let us then 
deliberate my responsibilities toward their 
preservation. 

Home: In the past, our country has had a 
reputation for the strength of its family life. 
In this century, the pendulum has swung the 
other way and we are known for our divorce 
rate, our juvenile delinquency, and our in- 
security. For the present, it is my duty to 
learn from my family the qualities which 
make a family strong, When I am older and 
have established a home, I will be obligated 
to be an example to my children and Inspire 
them with a standard to live by and a pride 
in their citizenship. 

Religion: Through the insight of our 
Founding Fathers, I have inherited religious 
freedom. The religions of America are many 
and varied, yet because I am given tolerance, 
I must return tolerance and understanding 
to all who worship God in ways other than 
I do, By attending church regularly, I am 
saying, “thank you“ to those who have pre- 
served this right for me. Only by my sup- 
port and reverence of all religions can I 
bestow this blessing upon future generations, 
who though yet nonexistent, are already de- 
pendent upon me and my contemporaries for 
freedom and happiness. 

Schools: Few countries in the world have 
education for all as our country does. The 
complexities of our civilization require that 
I be mentally prepared to cope with many 
difficult situations. To do this, I must rely 
upon my formal education for a good start, 
but only a start, as throughout my life I 
shall be expected to study and analyze the 
advances of our civilization. If I am to be 
a good mother, it will be my duty to create 
an atmosphere in my home that will nurture 
the intellectual growth of my children. 

Government: How fortunate it is that I 
live in a country where I may question the 
acts of my government. Yet this is not so 
much a blessing as it is a responsibility. I 
am obligated to defend her when she is 
right and help her when I think she is 
wrong. My pride and my respect for Amer- 
ica shall be my reasons for voting and dis- 
playing patriotism. Through the devotion 
of others and myself to our government, this 
country shall remain a land of freedom. 

I believe that if these four institutions— 
home, religion, school, and government—are 
to survive it will be necessary for all Amer- 
ica to feel responsible for them. For myself, 
it shall indeed be “my duty to my country 
to love it, to support its Constitution, to 
obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to de- 
fend it against all enemies.” + 


t William Tyler Page, “The American's 


Creed. 


Structure and Policies of the PTA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, recently a letter from one of 
the readers of the Buffalo Bulletin, Buf- 
falo, Wyo., appeared in its column. The 
writer, Margaret Hanson, discussed the 
situation facing members of the parent- 
teacher organization. I think her letter 
expresses the situation very clearly and 
I believe that it should be brought to the 
attention of Members of Congress and I 
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am submitting it for their information. 
The letter follows: 
From Buffalo (Wyo.) Bulletin, Mar. 29, 1962] 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has a seal that is the registered and 
official insigne of the organization and all 
its divisions. The emblem on the seal is the 
oak tree, the trunk of which represents the 
national organization; the main branches, 
the State congresses; the small limbs, the dis- 
tricts and councils; the twigs, the local asso- 
cations; and the leaves, the individual menr- 
bers. Each in turn draws its life from the 
parent tree." (p. 95, Manual.) 

After studying the Parent-Teacher Man- 
ual, trying to learn more than the broad gen- 
eralities of the aims and purposes of parent- 
teachers, after hours of studying the small 
print that explains the working of parent- 
teachers, I discovered this description of the 
emblem shows a true and accurate picture 
of the organization it represents. 

It is an organization so constructed that 
individual members and local units such as 
ours must receive instruction from and com- 
ply with orders from the “trunk” or national 
organization. We can never be, as in other 
organizations of this country, the lifegiving 
roots of the tree. 

Our ideas and wishes can never work their 
way upward to the top. No, all policies start 
at the trunk and work out to us, 

Over and over again is mentioned that we, 
as individuals and locals, must uphold the 
policies of the State and National congresses 
of parents and teachers. Nowhere is there 
mentioned any way in which we can help 
formulate the policies or how we can infu- 
ence the parent organization in legislation 
that it is pushing. We may use our influence 
in local matters only and after we have been 
“educated” by the State or National. 

It is true that we can send delegates to 
the State conferences. But these delegates 
are not supposed to propose any legislation. 
“The national board of managers, under au- 
thority vested in it by the national bylaws. 
annually sets up a legislation program pre- 
senting policies and specific items to be sup- 
ported or opposed by the membership.” (p. 
64, Manual), and again on page 90, Manual: 
"+ + * PTA has complete autonomy in 
working out solutions to local problems. 
However, if the matter concerns a number 
of units throughout the country, it is taken 
up by the national board of managers, which 
presents the entire membership * * *. It 
then formulates and adopts a statement set- 
ting forth, interpreting, or clarifying the 
stand of the parent-teacher organization on 
the particular subject.” 

From the rules of legislation of Wyo- 
ming Congress of Parents and Teachers, I 
quote, When the Wyoming congress, in ac- 
cordance with its practices, adopts an item 
for its legislative program, it is assumed that 
this matter becomes one for participation 
by the whole membership. A local unit may 
decide not to give active support to the 
item; however, it should refrain from active 
opposition.” 

Aside from the matter of organization, the 
membership—parents and teachers—make 
us prey to political pressure groups. Being 
parents and teachers we are too busy at our 
jobs to go to conventions and project our 
legislative interests. 

Of course, membership is not limited to 
parents and teachers and anyone having a 
political ax to grind can accomplish much 
by way of PTA simply by joining as many 
local units as he wishes and being available 
to act as a delegate. 

Our president has informed me that abuse 
of this power has recently been averted by 
a new ruling calling for local units of this 
State to vote on proposed legislation and 
requiring their delegates to State confer- 
ences to abide by the wishes of the units 
they represent. 
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But I see no hope for reversing decisions 
to support legislation already approved by 
State and national congresses of parents 
and teachers. 

Now by all that is legal and right I am 
breaking the rules of this organization and 
your officers and leaving themselves open 
to hearty reprimand from their superiors by 
considering any criticism or questions of 
organization, policies, or legislation. 

I am legally gagged from opposing Fed- 
eral aid for education because the Wyoming 
and National Congresses of Parents and 
Teachers approve of Federal aid. I cannot 
volce opposition to propaganda campaigns, 
and of using our teachers and our children 
in these campaigns to promote the United 
Nations because the parent-teacher con- 

, gresses approve of these procedures. 

Women have been removed from office or 
committees for questioning these tactics. 
Mothers have been threatened and abused 
for objecting. And I should never tell you 
of the evils of UNESCO which is trying to 
take over our public education system by 
the passage of a so-called convention which 
is really a treaty—a treaty which can super- 
sede all laws of our Nation in control of 
our schools. 

Talk about loss of local control of our 
schools—the passage of this convention will 
lose us even our national control of schools 
to an International Court of Justice. 

But this is approved by the organization 
of parents and teachers so I must not warn 

vou of this danger. If any of you as indi- 

viduals feel it is your duty as a citizen to 
study papers you sign and legislation you 
promote I suggest you spend time as I have, 
trying to ferret out the truth. 

The minds of our children are a priceless 
commodity and those who wish us ill stoop 
to nothing to gain control of us through our 
youth. The parent-teacher organization, 
through our schools and through its tremen- 
dous power in legislation is a strong force 
and influence over our children. And the 
parent-teacher organization, because of the 
faults of organization, is a sitting duck for 
Communist infiltration. 

I want to make it most clear that I find 
no fault with the local organization as such. 


The local officers, past and present, have cer- 


tainly gone above and beyond the call of 
duty to create a vigorous atmosphere of co- 
operation and good will between parents and 
our schools and to promote good works help- 
ful to the youth of our community, 

My concern is that I, as a small rebellious 
leaf on the mighty tree of parents and teach- 
ers, must support State and National legisla- 
tive policies of which I do not approve. 
That by adding my name to this organiza- 
tion I am bound by the rules to support but 
never oppose the policies that are dictated 
to us from the “trunk.” 

In closing I would say to you to judge this 
tree of parents and teachers as in the words 
of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount: “Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. Where- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Let us not be so complacent of the good 
works of local individuals that we heed not 
the odor of larger fruits borne by this great 
tree of parents and teachers of which we are 
u part. 

MARGARET Hanson. 

(P.S—tIn order that this unit may con- 
tinue its good work of activity in local affairs 
concerning us and our children, and in order 
that we may participate in political activities 
as individual citizens under no pressure, I 
move that this unit withdraw from the State 
and National Congresses of Parents and 
Teachers.) 
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Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Rural 
Electrification Administration has been 
criticized from time to time for its per- 
version of its basic law. The adminis- 
tration has been defiant of Congress and 
the public in their expansion and fiscal 
programs. 

No more flagrant examples are to be 
found than in the attached editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal: 

THE MEASUREMENT OF REASONABLENESS 


The Rural Electrification Administration 
was established to meet a real need. Thou- 
sands of farms had little prospects of getting 
electric power any time soon; private utili- 
ties In many areas were unable or unwilling 
to extend their lines where return on in- 
vestment would be unlikely or nonexistent. 

So the Government made available loans 
to rural electric co-ops, to produce and dis- 
tribute power, on terms far more favorable 
than any commercial enterprise could afford 
to give. In the past quarter century the 
co-ops, and the private electric companies, 
have brought electricity to 97 percent of 
U.S. farms. And as they have done so the 
REA has extended operations far beyond its 
original purpose; in many places its co-ops 
are actively competing with private com- 
panies for customers. 

But more than that, the REA lately has 
been moving into the area of industrial de- 
velopment. Our Mr. Slocum the other day 
cited an illuminating example. A pair of 
winter resort owners owed some $200,000 to 
bankers and finance companies on short- 
term loans at rates up to 15 percent. They 
conceded that they couldn't borrow any 
more money anywhere.” Until, that is, they 
learned they were eligible, as an REA co-op 
customer, for a low-rate loan. The REA 
loaned the resort $30,000 for 10 years at 
4 percent to help pay for electrical snow- 
making and other skiing equipment, use of 
which will expand the co-op's power sales. 
The co-op got the $30,000 from the Treasury 
at 2 percent interest. 

Now the REA to date has approved $385,000 
in industrial development loans—a small 
sum, but plainly representing an activity 
never contemplated for this rural agency. 
And the REA is only one Federal agency pro- 
viding low-interest money to private busi- 
nesses. Another is the Smal] Business Ad- 
ministration, which loaned $369 million last 
year. Still another is the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administratioh, set up in 1961, which 
already has approved $3.8 million in loans 
and $5.3 million in grants. 

All of these agencies are lending money at 
rates below those prevailing on the free 
market where, as one banker has observed, 
the interest rate is determined according to 
the risk. “How there can be any other 
measurement of reasonableness, I don't 
know.“ he says. 

The dangers involved in these spreading 
Federal operations are plain enough. An un- 
determined number of marginal enterprises 
are being federally financed. Government 
agencies are increasingly in direct competi- 
tion with private business. So it ought to 
be a matter of public concern that these 
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-agencies not only continue to grow when 
they have outlived the need for such growth 
but also move into spheres they never were 
intended to enter. By no measurement can 
these Federal activities, of which the REA’s 
industrial development excursion is typical, 
be called reasonable. 


Iran a Real Ally—The Case Against 
Neutralism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
statements by the Shah of Iran were re- 
freshing and encouraging. 

In his recent appearance before the 
joint session of Congress the Iranian 
leader showed his appreciation of the 
assistance this country has provided his 
nation in the past. He also made it 
clear that a nation, even though it shares 
a common border with the Soviet Union, 
is not required to proclaim a neutralist 
policy in order to remain free and strong 
and to escape extreme Soviet pressure. 

Mr. Dan Brown, of Sparta, Tenn., who 
has served in the Foreign Service in the 
Near East for a number of years and who 
was assigned to accompany the Shah 

on his visit to the United States, has 
written a short article on the Shah's 
visit which I was pleased to include in 
my weekly newsletter. Columnist Ros- 
coe Drummond has also written of the 
Shah’s visit and has pointed out that 
our distinguished visitor is indeed a real 
ally of the United States. x 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include my newsletter entitled 
“The Shah of Iran Addresses Congress,” 
and Mr. Drummond's column, entitled “A 
Real Ally—The Case Against Neutral- 
ism,” in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE SHAH OF IRAN ADDRESSES CONGRESS 

The House and the Senate met in a joint 
session this week to hear an address delivered 
in English by the Shah of Iran, a friendly 
ally visiting in the United States. 

Iran, situated in the Middle East, is larger 
than Texas, rich in oll reserves, and geo- 
graphically adjacent to Russia, but ideologi- 
cally is allied with freedom and the United 
States. She is a stanch foe of communism 
and an ally of our country. 

Because of his knowledge and experience 
and having served in this area of the world, 
I have asked Dan Brown, of Sparta, White 
County, Tenn.,,our own district, who is a 
Foreign Service officer and Chief of the Near 
East and South Asia Press Section of our 
Government, to serve as guest writer this 
week. Dan Brown has been assigned to 
travel with the Shah during his visit. The 
following is his report: 

“Shah Mohammed Pahlavi, of Iran, came 
to Washington this week for meetings with 
President Kennedy and top officials of the 
State and Defense ts. Iran is a 
stanch ally of the United States. We are 
allied with Iran through a bilateral defense 
agreement and associated with her through 
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working committees of the Central Treaty 
Organization. We have contributed around 
$1 billion in aid to this Middle Eastern coun- 
try. Approximately half of this aid has been 
in military supplies and training to help 
stiffen Iran’s military backbone against the 
Soviet Union. 

“In his address before the Congress, the 
Shah told the American people of the hopes 
and aspirations of the people of his country. 

We are endeavoring,’ he said, ‘to give a 
firm foundation to our reform activity by 
evolving a government of the people, by the 
people. We are building local self-govern- 
ment from the bottom up.’ 

“Iran, the Shah said, is firmly determined 
to defend itself. 

1 have no doubt,’ he continued, ‘that 
it is to your advantage that our allies should 
have this resolution. Unfortunately, today 
the old-fashioned arms are no longer of use 
for defensive purposes, and an army would 
be helpless without the modern weapons of 
warfare, however high its morale and how- 
ever firm its determination.’ 

“Halfway through his prepared speech the 
Shah departed from his text and said: ‘I 

that the United States is carrying 
& very heavy burden in the defense of free- 
dom across the entire world, and that many 
of you are tired of carrying this burden for 
so long a time. 

“*You have so far borne this task. It is 
not yet finished. The threat to freedom and 
security remains strong and aggressive. 

Jou must decide whether it is in the 
interest of the United States for this struggle 
to be successful, but I can assure you that 
Whatever your decision may be, the people of 
Tran have not maintained their freedom for 
2,500 years in order to now surrender.’ 

“The applause of the legislators was long 
and sustained. This is a language the 
American lawmakers and taxpayers under- 
stand and it is an attitude that is appre- 
ciated. 

“I have found in traveling around the 
United States in recent months with a num- 
ber of heads of foreign states that one thing 
has struck me forcibly; namely, that our 
American people are willing to pay taxes to 
support a free world defense effort when they 
are convinced that their money is going to 
a country with the will to defend itself and 
to share its part of the sacrifice to preserve 
freedom.” 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 16, 1962] 
A REAL ALLY—THE CASE AGAINST NEUTRALISM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

I should like to say a few words against 
neutralism. I have been talking with one 
of the most committed, fearless nonneutrals 
of them all, the Shah of Iran—and it was 
an exhilarating experience. 

It is fashionable in Washington these days 
to lay it on pretty thick about how we es- 
teem, how much we want to work with and 
aid the neutral nations as they look benignly 
on both sides in the East-West struggle. 

I am not saying that this U.S. policy is 
wrong. It is in our national interest to aid 
neutral nations to achieve a degree of eco- 
nomic progress which will enable them to 
safeguard their independence and resist the 
shortcut, deceptive appeals of Communist 
propaganda, 

American aid does not and should not 
rest on the premise that the recipient coun- 
tries must not be neutralist—if they choose 
to be—or must fashion thelr economies in 
the image of the United States. Our over- 
riding objective is to help raise the standard 
of living and strengthen the independence 
of both allies and neutrals. 

This is fine. It became the policy of the 
Eisenhower administration. It is the policy 
of the Kennedy administration. 

But in our effort to cooperate with and 
to give economic help to the neutralist 
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countries, let’s not slip into the groove of 
thinking that neutralism is a policy of spe- 
cial virtue or is a noble thing in itself. It 
isn't. 

Neutralism is the refusal to choose openly 
between the foreign policy goals of the So- 
viet Union and those of the Western allies, 
or to give a nation’s support to the side 
which is nearer right. 

The alternative to neutralism is not anti- 
sovietism; the alternative is collective se- 
curity, the willingness of a people and its 
government to stand up and be counted in 
active behalf of the common security. 

The right to be neutral expresses a na- 
tional sovereignty America respects. But 
let’s not praise it as any resplendent ideal, 
I do not call it immoral, but I call it less 
than worthy. A commitment to the com- 
mon defense of everybody’s independence is 
far better. 

This is the commitment of the Shah of 
Iran, who in addressing Congress urged con- 
tinued American aid, but declared simply 
and without reservation that, whatever 
America decides, Iran will never go over to 
the other side. It will resist Communist 
aggression whether alone or in alliance. 

There's an ally for you. 

The Western Allies, whether in NATO or 
SEATO (in southeast Asia) or CENTO (in 
the Near East), are not seeking to impose 
anything on or take any action against the 
Soviet Union or Red China. They are simply 
seeking together to preserve their own inde- 
pendence. The only thing they ask of the 
Communist nations is to refrain from ag- 
gression in all its forms. 

The point I want to make is this: Un- 
questionably it is the right of any nation to 
choose neutralism, to choose aloofness, and 
detachment from the great epochal strug- 
gle for human freedom. But in recognizing 
that right, let’s not raise it to the level of 
& shining virtue or pretend that it is better 
for the free world for the neutrals to stand 
aside. 

Think what it would mean if India and 
Sweden, Burma, Cambodia, and Laos, the 
stable nations in Africa, should say to each 
other and to the world: “The independence 
and freedom from encroachment of each are 
essential to the independence and freedom 
of all; from here out we will pool all our 
resources in the cause of our collective de- 
fense; we are not joining against anybody; 
we are joining together to secure our com- 
mon freedom.” 

This is the stand which distinguishes the 
Shah of Iran, the brave and committed lead- 
er of a nation long harried by the Soviets. 
This is the stand taken by Turkey and Pakis- 
tan and Norway, by all the NATO countries. 


Policy Introspection: An Examination of 
Where We Are Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr, Speaker, three 
recent articles in the Washington Post 
have examined various facets of our cur- 
rent international situation, with par- 
ticular reference to the Berlin problem. 

Developments in the last few days 
have brought new hope for a meaning- 
ful Berlin settlement, a settlement which 
would further guarantee fundamental 
allied rights in that tragically divided 
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city and advance the cause of world 
stability and peace. 

With these developments, Mr. Speaker, 
developments which we all earnestly hope 
will lead to a more secure future, I 
believe that these articles deserve our 
thoughtful attention: 

POLICY INTROSPECTION: UNITED STATES 

PONDERS RELATIVE CALM 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Washington is currently in a mood of in- 
trospection. At a moment of relative calm 
in world affairs it is trying to assess what 
lies ahead and how to deal with it. 

On Berlin, the central point of Soviet- 
American confrontation, the two countries 
are still on a collision course. But some- 
how it is not quite the same as it was before 
the recent Geneva talks between Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk and Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko. The mood here has 
clearly altered. 

At Geneva the Soviet Union seemed to 
realize how dangerous Berlin is to both; 
hence President Kennedy's public welcome 
last week to the care“ with which Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev has handled 
the problem. Still, Khrushchey at some 
point is going to sign that long-threatencd 
peace treaty with his East German puppet 
regime. y 

The problem is how to take the sting out 
of that act and how to do it in advance. 
For Khrushchev has said over and over that 
once it is signed Western rights in and to 
West Berlin will lapse. 

This is why some have paid special atten- 
tion to the limited Soviet response to Mr. 
Kennedy’s proposal for internationalization 
of the access routes. While the Soviets’ 
offer is not, as such, acceptable for many 
reasons including the demand that Western 
troops leave Berlin, it might just possibly be 
an opening bid. 

Some see the offer as a teaser for a Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchey meeting. Others deny 
this. At least it i5 being debated. And at 
least the Soviets have gone out of their 
way to stress that the talks will continue. 
Just where or by whom still remains to be 
settled between Washington and Moscow. 

This is a convenient moment, too, for the 
long-expected switch in American envoys in 
Moscow. Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
son has been there nearly 5 years and he 
richly deserves a change. Among the pros- 
pects are two career men, Foy Kohler and 
Jacob Beam, and others have been mentioned. 
Apparently Mr. Kennedy has yet to make a 
decision. 

Another point of introspection relates to 
American policy toward the Sino-Soviet split. 
Everyone takes it as being very serious, al- 
though some were laggard in reaching that 
conclusion. But there are a lot of different 
views about what to do now. 

Some would do nothing, only wait and see. 
Others would put a little extra push into 
Soviet-American negotiations all along the 
line to encourage Khrushehev's “peaceful 
coexistence.” If you want to say that that 
means trying to reach a detente, fine. The 
idea of total victory, as the radical right 
demands, is impossible in any short-run view 
or in terms of a climactic military move. 

Some feel that the Soviet Union now is at 
a sort of historic watershed where its rulers 
have to make important decisions which will 
affect both East and West for years to come. 
They want the United States to act in a way 
to encourage decisions which will help evolve 
the Soviet state in our general direction. 

How to do that? Khrushchev, it is argued, 
faces a problem of allocating his resources 
among major contending claimants: the 
military, agriculture, space, consumer goods. 
A harder U.S. push on disarmament and for 
cooperation in space might lead him to risk 
more of his funds for the farms and for the 
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consumer goods he acknowledges that his 
nation needs as incentives for farmers and 
city workers alike. 

Contrarily, a tough line here would mean 
more funds for farms or even a renewal of 
the all but eliminated economic help for 
Red China. Still, it is acknowledged that 
these are mere judgments, difficult to demon- 
strate in fact. But at least they, too, are 
being debated. 

In the end all these issues with the varying 
opinions about them end up on Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s desk, One has the impression that 
his mood is that of a man who sees the 
opportunities better than do a lot of his 
subordinates. It also is the mood of a man 
who is determined to exercise great care in 
every step he takes and who is doing his best 
to let. Khrushchev know it, in hopes of a 
similar response. 

So far this policy seems to be working; cer- 
tainly the Geneva talks gave it a boost, The 
problem now is how next to proceed along 
the narrow ledge each of the two leaders 
must walk without bumping into each other. 


WHERE Art Wr Topar? 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Looking back, it can be said, I think, that 
in the first round at Geneva, which ended 
last week when the three foreign ministers 
went home, all was accomplished by diplo- 
macy that diplomacy could accomplish. 
There was a recognition on both sides that 
the existing balance of forces prevents them 
from making war and from making peace. 
Neither side is strong enough to impose Its 
own terms on the other, and there is no 
compromise in sight which both sides can 
afford to sign. Both the Soviet Union and 
the Western Powers are living in a military 
stalemate in Germany and in a political 
standstill. 

From our point of view the situation has 
improved during the past year. The big 
difference is that as late as last June, when 
the President saw Chairman Khrushchev in 
Vienna, the crisis in Berlin had a time limit, 
in the nature of an ultimatum. Unless by 
the end of 1961 the West agreed to the Soviet 
proposals for West Berlin and East Germany, 
Mr. Khrushchev would sign a separate treaty 
with East Germany, and then we would be 
faced with the ugly task of dealing with 
Herr Ulbricht about access to West Berlin. 
‘This was the threat which confronted us last 
summer. 

The threat was withdrawn during the 
Rusk-Gromyko conversations in September. 
There were, I think, two reasons. One is 
that the President had convinced Mr. Khru- 
shchey that he would retaliate if Mr. Ul- 
bricht interfered with access and that, there- 
fore, the Soviet Union could not divest itself 
of the risks in Berlin by signing a separate 
treaty. In fact it would merely place its 
most vital interests in Mr. Ulbricht’s hands. 
The other reason is that by building the 
wall, Mr, K., although it cost him dearly in 
the propaganda contest, reduced drastically 
the threat of West Berlin to the East German 
Satellite, It ceased to be an escape hatch, it 
ceased to be a show window, and it has 
become a much less efficient place for intelli- 
gence work and political operations. 

The net result is that for the time being 
the status quo in West Berlin is one that 
both sides can live with. But not forever, 
and almost certainly not for very long. West 
Berlin remains, as General Eisenhower once 
called it abnormal. It is surrounded by the 
East German Communists who have the 
power to make life very difficult indeed for 
the inhabitants. West Berlin has no settled 
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go on for a while, it cannot go on forever. 
We have only one Vice President to send 
to Berlin and he has been there. The Presi- 
dent has no more brothers, and that leaves 
him with three brothers-in-law and a wife. 
General Clay cannot be asked to spend the 
rest of his life in West Berlin. 

Sooner or later, the freedom of West Berlin 
will have to be guaranteed in an interna- 
tional covenant which makes it an interna- 
tional city under the specific protection of 
the great powers, the general protection of 
the NATO and the Warsaw alliance, and of 
the United Nations. 

But that eventual solution, although both 
sides know that it is coming, cannot now 
be spelled out in a treaty which everyone 
concerned with Germany could sign, The 
Soviet Government cannot sign a paper 
which recognizes that West Berlin and the 
corridors to It are not under the sovereignty 
of the East German state. And we cannot 
sign a paper which says in black and white 
that there are two German states. 

All that both sides can now do is what 
they appear to have done, which is to deflate 
the Berlin crisis without reaching a Berlin 
settlement. 

It has long been clear that no general dis- 
armament policy can be negotiated unless 
and until there is a settlement of the Ger- 
man question. Neither side dares to disarm 
while there is unresolved vital conflict that 
could lead to a world war. At the most, there 
may be possible some pacifying agreements 
on the fringes of the East-West problem, as 
for example a nonaggression pact between 
the NATO and Warsaw alliances, an agree- 
ment about outer space, a tacit agreement 
about spheres of influence in southeast Asia 
built around the neutralization of Laos. 

As for nuclear testing, it has been evident 
for at least a year that there could be no 
agreement because both sides want to make 
more tests—the Soviet Union because they 
are behind us in the nuclear art, we because 
we want to stay ahead of them. There is, 
as the papers have been saying in the past 
few days, some reason to hope that the time 
may not be too far off when both sides feel 
that they have learned about all that can be 
learned from testing in the atmosphere. 
There are scientists of the greatest compe- 
tence who think that that time is very near. 

The general situation—no war no peace— 
is tolerable but uncomfortable. It is very 
messy and for anyone who insists that things 
should be black or white it is nervewracking. 
And yet, considering that the struggle we 
are engaged in is the mightiest which has 
appeared in the modern centuries, our own 
position is sufficiently good that, while we 
must be wary, we are entitled to be confident. 

In arms we are not omnipotent but we are 
superior and we are much too strong to be 
attacked. In wealth, the Western commun- 
ity is indisputably advancing faster than its 
rivals. In the contest of Influence, we can 
hold up our heads. For the crucial question 
in the emerging countries is not whether 
they want the freedom which distinguishes 
us from a totalitarian state but how soon 
they will be able to grow up to it. 


BRANDT Sees HOPE IN BERLIN OFFER 
. (By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Lonpon, April 2—Mayor Willy Brandt, of 
West Berlin, said today that there is room 
for speculation about Soviet proposals for a 
Berlin access authority on the basis of what 
he had heard from Americans and the British 
Foreign Office. 

East German Communist boss, Walter Ul- 
bricht, Brandt said, was given permission to 
discuss publicly what Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko had mentioned at 
Geneva. 

“Reports I have seen paid much attention 
to the point that Western garrisons should 
be withdrawn,” Brandt commented. “But 
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the thing itself, as Ulbricht put it, would be 
a kind of supervisory body to control and 
manage the routes with the East German 
authorities. One could appeal to this inter- 
national supervisory body.” 

This is far from what the British and 
Americans propose in an international access 
authority, Brandt noted, but the important 
thing is to find an agreed formula for free 
movement of people and goods. 

“I have not belonged to those who think 
a more or less perfect solution to the Berlin 
problem could be found,” Brandt asserted. 
“I am inclined to think that a modus vivendi 
is something to look for.” 

This would have to deal with the three 
essentials listed by the allied governments— 
continued allied presence, freedom of access, 
and the viability of Berlin—as well as with 
certain intercity problems such as canals and 
railway systems for the whole city. 

Brandt likened the Communist proposal 
to changing the label on a bottle of poison to 
make it appear less dangerous. But he does 
not exclude the possibility, he said, that 
“even though the change is now only termi- 
nological, later on it may have to do with the 
content as well as the label.” 

In these comments, Brandt appeared to go 
a little farther than American or British of- 
ficials at Geneva, or Americans in Berlin, in 
talking about the substance of the Soviet 
proposal and the hopes for it. 

Brandt, concluding a 6-day visit to Britain, 
told a news conference that it was important 
to restore some movement of people between 
the two sectors of Berlin in spite of the wall. 

He said arrangements had been made be- 
tween West Germany and the Soviet Union 
and between West Germany and Poland to 
bring divided families together. “I would 
be most happy if on purely humanitarian 
grounds such a move could be made as part 
of a modus vivendi,” he said. 

When the Communist wall was built, 
Brandt added, Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev apparently thought this would cause 
West Berlin to wither away. Despite the 
shock, the reaction was quite different, 

The total population of West Berlin de- 
creased last year by only 7,800 out of 2.2 mil- 
lion, and since the second week of February 
there has been a new trend, with more people 
arriving than leaving. 

In spite of the cancellation of some in- 
dustrial orders after last August 13, the num- 
ber of orders placed in January of this year 
was higher than in January 1961. There was 
7 percent more money in savings banks. 

“Even if Khrushchev doesn't like free West 
Berlin connected with West Germany,” 
Brandt asserted, “he is in a position to put 
the facts together and find out the most 
reasonable thing to do.” 


Adrift in Sea of Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of this body a very excellent 
and most perceptive editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
April 11, 1962. Entitled “Adrift in Sea 
of Milk,” it is a very intuitive treatment 
of the on-again off-again antics of the 
Department of Agriculture in endeavor- 
ing to rig the price of dairy commodities. 
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I call this very able editorial to the at- 
tention of the membership at this criti- 
cal time before the Agriculture Commit- 
tee makes its report to the House: 

ADRIFT IN SEA oF MILK 


Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman has 
acknowledged that the administration’s pro- 
posals for restrictive controls on the dairy 
industry cannot be put through Congress. 
He has called on the dairy farmers to rescue 
him, at taxpayers’ expense, from the mount- 
ing surpluses which are directly attributable 
to his policies. 

The Secretary’s device is the familiar re- 
sort of all those who delight in tinkering 
with the economy. Farmers would agree to 
voluntary cuts in their production, for which 
they would receive Federal payments. And 
for the amount they produce within their 
quotas they would receive high price sup- 
ports. Those producing more than their 
quota would be required to pay a penalty to 
be able to market their product. 

Of course, this exercise In regimentation 
would not be undertaken without the con- 
sent of the governed. Farmers would be 
given a chance to vote on the plan, with 
a two-thirds majority required for approval. 
The only thing is, if they rejected it, their 
price supports would be cut from the present 
$3.11 per 100 pounds to $2.07. So much for 
the democratic process under Freeman's ad- 
ministration of the Agriculture Department. 

Eventually, we hope the administration 
will cease its backing and filling on the dairy 
problem which illustrates perfectly the utter 
futility of Government controls on the 
farmer. Under President Kennedy, price 
supports on milk products have been raised 
twice, production has been stimulated and 
surpluses. have begun to fill warehouses 
again. Consumer prices have risen and de- 
mand has fallen. 

So on April 1, Freeman reversed himself 
and lowered price supports. As he might 
have expected, this immediately brought 
down the wrath of the farmers, who claimed 
the action would cost them $300 million in- 
come in the next year. At the same time, 
the Agriculture Department estimates it will 
spend $535 million in tax funds for pur- 
chases of surplus products, even at the low- 
ered support level. 

Imposition of so-called voluntary controls, 
as now proposed, is no solution to this in- 
evitable situation. It simply fastens the 
Tarmer more securely on the back of the tax- 
payer, who would pay for buying the un- 
marketable surplus as well as the product 
which is not produced at all. And farmers 
who cherish their freedom and independence 
will find themselves more firmly in the grip 
of the Federal bureaucrat than ever. 

What the dairy industry needs is a freer 
market, such as it enjoyed between 1954 and 
1960, when stocks in Government ware- 
houses were reduced and, as repeatedly noted 
_ by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 

supply was brought more closely in line with 
demand. 


Annual Congressional Tour of New York 
City—May 18, 19, and 20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, plans 
have been perfected for the annual con- 


gressional tour of New York City on May 
18, 19, and 20, for Members of Congress 
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and their families. The Department of 
Commerce of the City of New York, in its 
traditional role as host of these annual 
congressional tours, has cooperated in 
arranging an interesting 3-day program 
for the congressional delegation. 

Some of the highlights of the tourin- 
clude a sightseeing cruise of Manhat- 
tan Island, an afternoon in Chinatown, a 
visit to the world’s first bronze and glass 
skyscraper, varied luncheons and buffet 
dinners, a fashion show, and a visit to 
the new head office of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, and so forth. 

A copy of the official announcement 
which will be sent to Members of both 
branches of Congress is as follows: 

SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 

Friday, May 18: 9:45 a.m. daylight time we 
leave Union Station via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Luncheon in dining car. We 
arrive Penn Station 1:45 p.m. and buses 
will take us to city hall, reception by Hon. 
Robert F. Wagner, mayor of New York City. 
Busses to Chase Manhattan Bank for recep- 
tion and tour of banking facilities. Buses 
to Hotel Paramount; 6 p.m. buses leave 
hotel for Time & Life Inc., reception and 
dinner. Evening open to attend the theaters, 
movies, and so forth. (Movie tickets avall- 
able at Hotel before 6 pm., limited number.) 

Saturday May 19: 9 a.m. buses leave 
hotel for the IOGWU breakfast, fashion 
show, and tour; 12 noon, buses to A. T. & T., 
reception, tour and luncheon; 3 p.m., buses 
to Paramount Hotel; 4:30 p.m., buses leave 
hotel for the Seagram Building—reception 


,and tour; 6:15 p.m., buses to the Gladstone 


Hotel for dinner. Evening open for theater, 

Sunday May 20: 10 a.m. buses leave 
hotel for sightseeing cruise of Manhattan 
Island; 12:30 p.m., buses leave pier for 
Chinatown—reception and lunch; 5:15 p.m., 
busses leave for Penn Station. Party will 
meet in Penn Station at track 13. Train will 
be ready for loading about 10 or 15 minutes 
before departure; 6 p.m. daylight time, 
train leaves for Washington. Dinner in the 
diner; 10 p.m. daylight time, due to arrive 
home. 

Make your reservations today. Dial exten- 
sion 4576, room 1104, House Office Building. 


Storm Over Steel: Its Deeper 
Significance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
welcome decision by the steel companies 
not to increase their prices is, as the 
New York Times pointed out in an edi- 
torial on April 15, not only a victory for 
the President in his efforts to maintain 
a stable economy, but a “victory for the 
self-regulatory forces of our free enter- 
prise system.” 

As the Times editorial also pointed 
out, however, “the avoidance of a new 
inflationary spiral is not enough. Posi- 
tive action is necessary to improve our 
competitive position not only in the mat- 
ter of prices but also of increased pro- 
ductivity.” 

The New York Times has performed 
an important service in emphasizing the 
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need for increased modernization of our 
industrial plant and equipment—mod- 
ernization which would not only benefit 
both business and labor, but the long- 
term growth of our economy. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this article 
to our colleagues’ attention: 
THE STORM Over STEEL 


The forces of our democracy scored a 
dramatic triumph last week when the major 
steel companies bowed to the storm of both 
governmental and public protest and re- 
scinded the price increases they had de- 
creed, The industry’s turnabout is a 
Spectacular victory for President Kennedy, 
In words reminiscent of other fighting Pres- 
idents, he denounced a “tiny handful of steel 
executives“ for what he called “irresponsible 
defiance of the public interest“ and set the 
governmental machinery in motion to bring 
them to terms. But the turnabout is also a 
victory for the self-regulatory forces of our 
free enterprise system. United States Steel 
acknowledged that “competitive develop- 
ments“ were as potent in compelling the 
reversal as a desire for “removal of a serious 
obstacle to proper relations between Govern- 
ment and business.” 

As a result, the country can breathe easier 
again. It has now a chance not only to 
avert a new inflationary spiral but also a 
new war between Government and big busi- 
ness, such as characterized the decade of 
the thirties. Certainly a new drive for Gov- 
ernment control could only discourage other 
free nations seeking to emulate our system. 
Furthermore, if the steel price reversal 
brings, as it should, a fair price stability, it 
should enable us to avoid any curtailment of 
our defenses that might impair our alliances. 
Equally important, it should give new im- 
petus to President Kennedy's program for a 
trade partnership with the expanding 
European economic community and help us 
in the “battle of the dollar“ by easing our 
balance of payments, 

But the avoidance of a new inflationary 
spiral is not enough. Positive action is nec- 
essary to improve our competitive position 
not only in the matter of prices but also of 
increased productivity. Despite American 
wages two and three times as high as in 
Europe, we are still able to export up to 
$5 billion more a year than we import. Part 
of the explanation is that other production 
cost factors, such as raw materials, power, 
credit and overhead spread over a large vol- 
ume in a large common market, are cheaper 
here. However, we are beginning to lose our 
main advantage—our highly mechanized in- 
dustrial plant which provides every Ameri- 
can worker with two and three times as much 
equipment as does Europe. 

Now Europe is also developing a large com- 
mon market. It is building up a highly 
mechanized industry by investing far more 
of its gross national product in new equip- 
ment than we do. In fact, part of our indus- 
trial plant is already obsolescent and the 
average is some years behind Europe's. Lack 
of adequate capital investment is the main 
reason why our economic growth rate lags 
behind that of most European countries. 
But capital investment depends on industrial 
profits that alone can enable industry to 
raise the money for new equipment. If 
profits are squeezed to death between ‘higher 
wages and taxes and low prices, industry 
languishes and unemployment is the result. 

President Kennedy has taken account of 
this need in proposals for tax credits for new 
equipment and revision of depreciation al- 
lowances. But the time has come for gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor to get together 
for a fundamental reexamination of the 
whole economic structure to provide the 
necessary remedies before new storms over- 
take us. 


1962 
Ferment in the Holy Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Spring season is a holy one to two of the 
world's great religious philosophies, 
Judaism and Christianity. It is par- 
ticularly fitting, therefore, that we have 
a report about the various religious ele- 
Ments in the Holy Land. Rabbi Herbert 
Weiner has provided us with such a re- 
bort which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 15, 1962. 

It is interesting and significant that 
Israel, this vital young nation—in a land 
SO crowded with ancient traditions— 
should foster a new and eloquent testi- 
mony to man’s highest goal: peace. 

Rabbi Weiner’s article follows: 

FERMENT IN THE Hoty LAND 
(By Herbert Weiner) 


(For both Christians and Jews the land of 
Moses and Jesus is holy. For both Christians 
and Jews holiness in the new state of Israel 
struggles with the harsher realities of human 
Strife and imperfection. As Easter and Pass- 
Over approach, Rabbi Herbert Weiner, a fre- 
quent visitor to Israel, looks into its religious 
Problems and signs of religious rebirth, 
Rabbi Weiner is author of “The Wild Goats 
of Ein Gedi.“ which discusses Christian and 
Jewish religious life in modern Israel. He 
a rabbi of Temple Israel in South Orange, 

J.) 


In the spring even the parched sands of 
the Israeli Negev send forth green shoots 
While the hills about Jerusalem and Naza- 
reth are bright with clusters of gladioli and 
Poppies. Rebirth and new life is the mood 
of the land and also the theme of the two 
religious holidays which occur in the com- 
ing week. 

Passover and Easter usually fall within a 
few days of each other, for the Last Supper 
Was a Passover meal similar in form to the 
Seder which will be celebrated by Jews on 
the night of April 18. Therefore, on Easter 
the Christian calendar abandons its usual 
Counting of days by the sun and watches the 
Same moon that marks the date of Passover 
When it reaches fullness over the land of 
Israel. 

That there is—or ought to be—a special 
relationship between what happens in the 
land of Israel and the religious life of man 
is an old presupposition of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. Indeed, no place on 
earth offers such a variegated concentration 
Of religious association of creed and sect, 
On a walk through the Meah Shearim quar- 
ter of Jerusalem one can meet Kurdish Jews 
With tattooed faces, Hassidic mystics wear- 
ing the broad-brimmed fur hats and cloaks 
of the 17th century Polish ghetto and other 
Varleties of Jewry from 70 different lands 
and ages, In Nazareth, from the balcony 
ot an Arab cafe, he can watch the whole 
Panorama of eastern and western Christen- 
dom pass below; small-bodied Coptic priests 
Wearing their conical black hats, Abyssinian 
Monks in flowing black robes and other rep- 
resentatives of Nazareth's 24 Christian 
churches, Then he can, of course, visit the 
holy places, objects of devotion, pilgrimages 
and bloodshed for almost 2,000 years. 

Yet the visitor who sees below the panoply 
Of holiness must brace himself for disap- 
Pointments, 
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“Living here can be—how shall I say it— 
a needle to the faith,” says Archbishop 
Isedoros, the spiritual head of 20,000 Greek 
Orthodox, the largest segment of Israel's 
Christian community which totals 50,000, or 
3 percent of the land’s population. 

The reasons for the archbishop’s unguard- 
ed remark are not difficult to guess, 
Christendom’s various divisions have for 
centuries been warring with each other over 
their historic “rights” to the various holy 
shrines. The present truce dissolves easily 
into acrimony and even violence if one group 
dares to whitewash a wall beyond the point 
assigned to it by historic treaty. 

RELIGIOUS PARTIES 


Acrimony, however, can be a sign of com- 
mitment. More disturbing is its opposite— 
a sense of sterility which pervades the or- 
ganized religious Ufe—Christian and Jew— 
in the Holy Land. 

There are about two million Jews in Israel, 
and its orthodox religious leadership is sup- 
ported by political parties which though 
they obtain only about 18-percent of the 
vote, wield considerable influence in a coali- 
tion government that often needs their sup- 
port to stay in power. But the activities of 
the religious parties in Israel is also a “needle 
to the faith" in the opinion of many Jews. 

The new building of the Chief Rabbinate 
in Jerusalem is an imposing structure—the 
Datican, some Israelies smilingly call it 
(“dat” is the Hebrew word for religion). But 
for several years now, the office of Chief 
Rabbi has been unfilled because the religious 
parties are unable to agree on a candidate. 
In the Knesset, the Israeli Parliament, there 
are debates over the “national Sabbath law” 
proposed by the religious parties, while in 
Tel Aviv street demonstrations are conducted 
against “religious coercion.” The religious 
parties feel it their obligation to “imprint a 
religious character” on the state through 
legislation, tf necessary. But their efforts 
in this direction and the occasional incidents 
in Meah Shearim when orthodox extremists 
curse or attempt to overturn a car that drives 
through their quarter on the Sabbath re- 
sult in an image of religion which most 
Israelis find unattractive. “For us the prob- 
lem is not religion, but the religious,” a 
young member of the so-called free-thinking 
Jewish community will say. 


COMPLICATED PROBLEM 


The problem could be softened some 
think, if not solved, were Israel to adopt a 
Western-style separation of church and 
state. But an attempt to make such a sep- 
aration is more complicated than most 
Americans or even Israelis understand. 
“When will you Americans realize,” asks a 
Ministry of Religion official, “that Thomas 
Paine and Thomas Jefferson are not part of 
Mideastern In your country one 
thinks of the individual's rights to be free of 
religious authority if he wills. In the Mid- 
dle East religious freedom has for centuries 
connoted the right of a community to in- 
sure its existence and conduct its own re- 
ligious affairs without interference by the 
state.“ 

The arrangements between state and 
church which have assured such rights to 
religious communities are known in that 
part of the world as the Millet system. 
Under this system, the t turns 
over to the official authorities of each recog- 
nized religious grouping such matters as 
marriage, divorce, burial and certain aspects 
of personal status along with questions of 
religious rite. 8 

The autonomous communal religious ar- 
rangements, which have prevailed in that 
part of the world for centuries, were in- 
herited by the present Irsael Government 
from the previous British mandatory power. 
The United Nations declaration which laid 
the legal foundation for the Jewish State 
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specifically requested that the religious 
status quo not be altered. Any attempt 
therefore on the part of the government to 
change the present arrangements might be 
construed as in infringement of interna- 
tional treaty as well as historic precedent. 

Consequently the government must pro- 
ceed cautiously in permitting the newly 
arrived Protestant sects to share an “official 
status” lest the “established” Christian 
churches accuse it of ignoring the status 
quo promise. A law allowing civil marriage 
and divorce would also be resented by the 
established Christian groups as an invasion 
of their historic rights to control this aspect 
of their communicants’ life. Such a law 
would also break the Jewish community 
into two permanently split entities, claim 
some Orthodox Jewish leaders for an Ortho- 
dox Jew will not marry a Jew born of a 
religiously doubtful marriage. 

In its attempt to work out a modus vivendi 
between the individual and the communal 
concept of religious right between parties and 
free-thinkers, the Government has arrived at 
a patchwork compromise of legislation, and 
is accused for its pains of both atheism and 
theocracy. Such contradictions suggest a 
real religious freedom greater than the legal 
forms proclaim. 

RELIGIOUS INTERESTS 

Behind the conspicuous controversies 
about Church and State, Sabbath Laws and 
pig-raising restrictions, a more interesting 
question is the religious interests of the 
people. It is surely too early to ask for in- 
digenous religious phenonmenon in a state 
only 13 years old which is still absorbed in 
the process of digesting an immigrant pop- 
ulation gathered from 72 lands. As the 
distinguished philosopher of Jerusalem, 
Martin Buber, has said, “A land speaks 
slowly”. Still there are some interesting 
religious developments, 


In Jerusalem, a blackbearded Roman Cath- 
olle priest can be heard arguing with a col- 
jeague in a restaurant. “Just think, even as 
we are sitting here, Jewish children are 
studying Bible in the Holy Land. Do you 
think that Jews, Torah and the Land of 
Israel can be brought together without creat- 
ing a spiritual explosion sooner or later?“ 
The other priest does not share this optimis- 
tic view about imminent spiritual explosions 
in Israel, but he does admit “that Hebrew 
is indispensable to his own personal religious 
understanding.” The meaning of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is quite different when 
read in the original Hebrew or Aramaic than 
when read in the Greek. Both priests insist 
on carrying on their conversation in He- 
brew—to the astonishment of some newly 
arrived Hungarian refugees at nearby tables 
who were themselves still struggling with 
the language. 

HEBREW MISSAL 

The two Catholic priests are not alone in 
their feeling that the revival of the Biblical 
tongue in Israel has profound meaning for 
an understanding of Christianity. Several 
priests in Israel have received permission 
from the Pope to read part of their daily 
Missal in Hebrew. Many of the Protestant 
missionaries in the land—and Israel prob- 
ably has the largest missionary population 
per capita in the world—are equally enthu- 
siastic about Hebrew. What moves them 
most about the language is its power to 
give them a sense of “leaping backward 
through time," a kind of identification with 
& pristine Christianity as it existed in the 
Land of Israel about the time of Jesus, 

The phrase “leap backward through time” 
was coined by Ben-Gurion, who uses it to 
describe the new Jew” of Israel. 

“I feel myself much closer to Isaiah or 
Joshua ben Nun than to my more recent 
Diaspora ancestors,” says the Prime Minister. 
The point he likes to make is that Israel 
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Jews live today in the same geographical 
habitat, speak the same language, and even 
face the same configuration of enemies as 
their Biblical ancestors. They are therefore 
able to read the Bible without the distorting 
“spectacles” assumed by the getto Jew who 
lived in circumstances so different from the 
Biblical Israel past with its emphasis on 
physical courage and skill along with spirit. 

But this sense of a leap backward through 
time can be shared by Christian as well as 
Jew in modern Israel. For the church it 
means, among other things, an encounter 
with the land, people, and language of the 
Jewish Jesus and, in a way, with the pristine 
Christian church before it was severed from 
its Jewish roots, For Jews, it means an en- 
counter in historic memory with varieties of 
Judaism which existed in Israel before the 


In Nazareth one can visit a small store 
where some lovely young ladies clad in a 
tastefully arranged gray-blue garb sell home- 
made art objects. In a ceramics factory near 
Tel Aviv he may meet a man clad in khaki 
pants and sandals, looking like and speaking 
Hebrew like a native-born Israeli. Occa- 
sionally, these same young people can be 
seen along a roadside catching a “tremp,” as 
the Israel hitchhiker would say. These are 
the Little Brothers and Sisters of Jesus, an 
order founded by a disciple of Charles de 
Foucauld. The latter, a French soldier 
turned priest, lived for a while in Nazareth. 
So the Little Brothers and Sisters of Jesus 
try to be truly little“ — 80 little that no one 
notices even their littleness. They live among 
the inhabitants of a land, speak their lan- 
guage, work with them, and try in every way 
not to be “distinguished”—to be “in the 
world” as far as man's eyes can see, while 
remaining inwardly consecrated. This is the 
“Way of Nazareth.“ as De Foucauld conceived 
it. 

ATONEMENT NUNS 


In Jerusalem it is possible to meet some 
young Protestant nuns who in behavior and 
ideals are startingly like the Little Brothers 
and Sisters of Jesus. They come from Darm- 
stadt, Germany, where an eternal light burns 
in their chapel for the 6 million Jews who 
were killed by the Nazis. The Darmstadt 
nuns also speak Hebrew and work in Israel 
as nurees or housekeepers. When asked what 
they are doing here, their simple answer is 
that they have come to atone for the suffer- 
ings visited by their people upon Jews. They 
are not interested in conversion—"that is in 
God's hand! —but they would like to show 
the Jewish people a different and more lov- 
ing aspect of Christianity than the one they 
have usually met in Europe. 

On the rocky barren hills of the western 
Galilee some 25 Jewish youngsters live in a 
newly established collective settlement. The 
settlement is similar in appearance to other 
communities along the pioneer borders of 
Israel. In appearance these youngsters also 
are no different from most native-born Is- 
raelis. But they are different in that they 
are both religious and not orthodox—a dis- 
tinction which most Jewish Israelis find dif- 
ficult to make. 

SIGN OF CLOSENESS 


These young people seek to express their 
religion not only through formal prayer, but 
in thelr manner of work, or even in their 

seating arrangements at meals. Thus, they 
ds not’ si ter the dining ‘roomy with ther 
backs turned to each other, but around a 
large table, face to face. On the Sabbath 
they prefer to eat in semisilence, feeling 
that such comfortable sllence is a sign of 
the closeness and comfort which is absent 
when people feel compelled to chatter at 
each other through a meal. 

It is a custom which has led some to com- 
pare their religious habit with the ancient 
Essenes. Actually, these youngsters are sim- 
ply reaching for a way to permeate every 
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aspect of their life with religious conscious- 
ness, and they do not hesitate to seek guid- 
ance in their search from Jean Paul Sartre 
and Lao Tze, as well as the Bible. 

A strange thought may occur to somebody 
who has spoken and met with these Cath- 
olle. Protestant and Jewish young people 
how similar they are to each other despite 
their different religious origins. It is as if 
all of them were leaping backward through 
time toward a point of common origin. 
They belong in a way which contrasts vividly 
with the rather barren manifestations of 
official Jewish and Christian religious forms 
which seem to have been imported from 
abroad rather than to have sprung from the 
land. Is it possible, an observer may ask 
himself, that a land can prefer to grow, so 
to speak, a certain kind of piety while reject- 
ing other kinds? 


Let’s Give Slowly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration seeks broader authority to act 
independently of Congress in the field 
of trade negotiations. It proposes to 
liberalize our trade program, with an 
emphasis on a general paring-down of 
the tariff structure. 

Most of us, I believe, recognize the 
need for a modern program, a greater 
amount of exports and a tariff structure 
that is compatible to the needs of a 
rapidly changing world economy. 

I hope, however, we recognize the need, 
equally important, for a realistic and 
rational approach to any revision of the 
trade program. Frequently, now, we 
hear linked to the administration's pro- 
posal such phrases as drastic cuts” or 
“sweeping reductions.” 

Before we do anything drastic or im- 
prudent, a word of caution is in order. 
In this regard, I wish to call to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
an editorial from the Standard-Times of 
New Bedford, Mass., which urges a cau- 
tious approach to any contemplated 
tariff cutting: 

Ler’s Give SLOWLY 

President Kennedy’s call to a bold venture 
in tariff cutting comes at a time when the 
Nation's international payments deficit em- 
phasizes the need to export more. 

Proponents of reciprocal trade argue logi- 
cally that one gets more by giving more, and 
that the President’s program will allow us 
to sell greater quantities overseas because we 
will permit those countries to increase their 
exports to us. 

A Government study, which Mr. Kennedy 
reportediy used as a guide in drafting his 
proposal, warned that only by being ready 
to make drastic tariff cuts could the United 
States win concessions enabling it to com- 
pete in the area of the European Economic 
Community. The alternative, it was stated, 
would be fragmentation of the free world 
into separate, weaker trading systems. 

These arguments cannot be dismissed ar- 
Ditrarily, yet it is necessary to appreciate 
both the trend and relative levels of U.S. tar- 
ties with those of other key free 
nations. 
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The tariff level of this country today is 
only one-fifth that of the 1931-35 period. 
generally considered to have been a peak era 
of protectionism. Significantly, most of the 
reduction had taken place by 1948; changes 
since then have been comparatively minor. 
This slowing in the pace of liberalization 
undoubtedly reflects the fact that the lower 
the tariffs are, the more difficult it is to cut 
them further. 

No matter how much negotiating author- 
ity Congress may give the administration, 
the leeway for future concessions is limited 
in many cases by the already relatively low 
level of U.S. duties. 

A rough comparison with the levels of 
other principal trading nations is provided 
by a set of figures compiled by the staff 
of the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress, This tabulation reveals that of 16 
such countries, only 4, including 1 mem- 
ber of the EEC have a lower industrial tariff 
average than the United States. 

This fact has led the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. to conclude: “While U.S. rates on 
some items still are relatively high—and 
quotas have a restrictive effect on others— 
it is nonetheless apparent that American 
leadership in the coming phases of trade 
liberalization will have to emphasize gaining 
concessions rather than giving them.” 

Such an attitude does not mean a return 
to protectionism, but it does mean a realis- 
tic approach to trade liberalism. 

After a generation of generosity at the 
negotiating table, it is time for the United 
States to play its hand cautiously, even 
though g the other countries are 
not going to yeld something in return for 
nothing. 

Senator Tower, of Texas, a conservative 
Republican, concedes: “There is merit in 
the President’s proposal that we be allowed 
to reduce tariffs.” 

But the Senator added that Mr. Kennedy 
may be asking for “too much at one time,” 
and said he was proposing the establishment 
of a joint congressional committee to serve 
as watchdog of the trade program. 

That seems like a reasonable approach. 

A changing world demands economic ac- 
tion of us; this vigilance and cau- 
tion, for although we obviously cannot gain 
everything it may be possible to make ma- 
jor trade transitions without really losing 
anything. 

This can be achieved only by knowing in 
advance precisely in what areas we must 
continue to protect our domestic economy. 
Congress can do that very well. 


The Reclamation Program in the Devel- 
opment of Arid Areas of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN R. DURNO 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. DURNO. Mr. Speaker, Governor 
Hatfield of my State of Oregon, has 
sent me a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent by the Governors of the 17 Western 
reclamation States. This letter sets 
forth a very excellent résumé of the 
value of the reclamation program in the 
development of the arid areas of the 
West and its place in the national econ- 
omy. I am sure that all Members of 
the House will find this letter of interest. 
Under unanimous consent I insert the 
letter in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
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GOVERNORS, 
WESTERN RECLAMATION STATES, 
March 28, 1962. 
Hon. JohN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dan Mn. PRESIDENT: We in the recla- 
mation West are deeply gratified by your 
recognition of the urgency of developing and 
conserving the natural resources of our Na- 
tion. The fact that we must proceed now 
with the development of water for beneficial 
Purposes to conserve and make the best use 
of all of the Natural resources of our States 
is expressed with force and clarity in these 
words from your recent message relative to 
Our conservation program: 

“This administration adheres to the policy 
enunciated in my natural resources message 
of last year that our available water supply 
will be used to provide maximum benefits 
for all hydroelectric power, irri- 
Bation and reclamation, navigation, recrea- 
tion and wildlife, and municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. These diverse uses and 
Our future needs require thoughtful preser- 
vation and full development of our national 
water resources. 

“The leadtime is long in the development 
of water resources, Years are required to 
Plan and build sound projects. Time should 
not be lost on those projects which have 
already been transmitted to the Congress for 
&uthorization * * + 

“In the work of conseryation, time should 
be made our friend, not our adversary. 
Actions deferred are frequently opportuni- 
ties lost, and, in terms of financial outlay, 
dollars invested today will yield great bene- 
fits in the years to come.” 


We fully subscribe to your policy that our 
Available water supply will be used to 
Provide maximum benefits for all pur- 
Poses. Such development of the water re- 
Sources of the 17 Western States is essential 
if this region is to make the fullest possible 
Contribution to the economy of the United 
States, and the defense of the free world. 

Reclamation Is necessarily an integral part 
Of such development. Down through the 
years reclamation has had the support of 
every Congress, both major political parties, 
and every President since 1902, when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt signed the original act. Proj- 
ects conceived and planned under one ad- 
Ministration have been authorized and con- 
structed under another. d 


The reclamation program was authorized 
to develop the arid and semiarid lands of 
the Western States and to create homes and 
Opportunities, That program has been an 
Outstanding success. It has created a self- 
Supporting economy which will be an asset 
to the West and to the Nation for genera- 
tions to come. It has created new wealth 
that otherwise would not exist, has broad- 
ened the tax base and has provided a de- 
Pendable market for manufactured products 

other areas, thus stimulating business 
and commerce. It has made the desert blos- 
zom as the rose. 


Except along the west coast, virtually 
every major population or industrial center 
West of the 100th meridian has as its founda- 
tion an irrigation or reclamation project. 

en reclamation projects are constructed, 
homes are built and thriving communities 
are soon established. First there are villages 
and then cities, which soon become highway 
and railroad junctions. Thus, metropolitan 
areas are developed, markets are created 
and the transportation, water and human 
resources which are needed to develop the 
. Mineral, recreational, and other re- 
s0urces of the region are provided. 

The reclamation program is oriented to- 
Ward the full economic development of the 
West, It is not exclusively a food and fiber 
Program. The Bureau of Reclamation pro- 
Sram has eyolved until today it includes 
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every phase of multipurpose development 
including irrigation, flood control, municipal 
and industrial water, hydroelectric power, 
fish and wildlife propagation, recreation, 
and other purposes. It is important that 
reclamation be included in current multi- 
purpose, basinwide, development programs 
and not deferred for future development. 

Reclamation is one of the few Federal 
programs that repays its costs. It pays 
through the repayments by water and power 
users. It pays through increased income 
taxes. On many projects the income taxes 
alone, over a few years time, have exceeded 
the cost of the project. 

There appears to be a popular miscon- 
ception that reclamation contributes to the 
Nation's agricultural surplus. Actually, 
most of the sums appropriated for irrigation 
works are used to supply irrigation water to 
lands now in dry-farming and lands under 
irrigation with an insufficient water supply. 
Reclamation projects produce only an 
insignificant percentage of the crops 
now in surplus. Reclamation project 
lands grow only 1.5 percent of all the wheat 
produced in the United States, less than 
three-fourth of 1 percent cf the total corn 
crop, only about 1 percent of the grain 
sorghum, and no tobacco. Logic indicates 
that these very small percentages are not 
the source of our surplus problem. Further- 
more, in many areas, and especially in 
wheatgrowing areas, when a reclamation 
project is developed, farm lands almost in- 
variably are taken out of wheat and put into 
other crops that are not in surplus. 

Western irrigation is largely responsible 
for improving the diet of the American peo- 
ple. Today, thanks to irrigation, we have 
an abundance of green vegetables and fresh 
fruits, not only during the summer but 
throughout the entire year. The 17 western 
States provide 84 percent of the Nation's 
supply of broccoli, 63 percent of our aspara- 
gus, 82 percent of our cantaloupe, 60 per- 
cent of our celery, 79 percent of our carrots, 
93 percent of our lettuce, and all of our 
olives, dates, figs, nectarines and lemons. 
Without irrigation, our food consumption 
pattern would be vastly different and con- 
siderably less wholesome. 

Population growth in the Western States 
is much higher than the national average, 
and all known forecasts indicate this trend 
will continue. This will require intensive 
development of the limited water resources 
of the West, to meet the many diversified re- 
quirements outlined in your own statement, 
quoted at the beginning of this letter. As 
you yourself have pointed out, such develop- 
ment entails a long lead-time and it is im- 
perative that our multipurpose reclamation 
program keep moving ahead in order to be 
prepared for tomorrow's critical demands 
for water. i 

The 60-year-old reciamation program has 
contributed tremendously to the strength 
and the economy of the Nation. Without 
the 100 or more reclamation projects scat- 
tered throughout the 17 Western States, the 
arid and semiarid West would still be largely 
a desolate, barren waste and of little value 
to the Nafion, either in times of peace or 
war, 

We appreciate the splendid support which 
is being given to reclamation by you and 
your administration, as well as by the prés- 
ent Congress. We are especially gratified 
that you have again endorsed the reclama- 
tion program in your message in which you 
supported several projects now being con- 
sidered by the Congress and in which you 
point out that, “Federal planning efforts 
have been intensified and studies and recom- 
mendations for authorization of additional 
water developments accelerated. These 
plans and recommendations will be submit- 
ted to the Congress as they are completed.” 
We are hopeful indeed that these projects 
may continue to move forward in an orderly 
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manner so that the West and the Nation may 
benefit by their development. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the 
Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, President of 
the Senate, and to the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the thought that its con- 
tents should be made available to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 


Respectfully yours. 

Paul Fannin, Governor of Arizona; Steve 
McNichols, Governor of Colorado; John 
Anderson, Jr., Governor of Kansas; 
Frank B. Morrison, Governor of Ne- 
braska; Edwin L. Mechem, Governor of 
New Mexico; J. Howard Edmondson, 
Governor of Oklahoma; Archie Gub- 
brud, Governor of South Dakota: 
George D. Clyde, Governor of Utah; 
Edmund G. Brown, Governor of Cali- 
fornia; Robert E. Smylie, Governor of 
Idaho; Tim Babcock, Governor of Mon- 
tana; Grant Sawyer, Governor of 
Nevada; William L. Guy, Governor of 
North Dakota; Mark O. Hatfield, Gov- 
ernor of Oregon; Price Daniel, Gover- 
nor of Texas; Albert D. Rossellini, 
Governor of Washington; Jack R. Gage, 
Governor of Wyoming: 


‘Governor Gage signs this letter with the 
understanding that: (1) Feasibility of proj- 
ects be based on irrefutable and real need; 
(2) self-liquidation be made a fact, not a 
contention made possible by amortization 
over illegal periods of time; (3) urgency be 
tempered with logic. 


Guns, Patriotism, and Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3, 1961, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 613, which would require the 
registration, under the auspices of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, of all 
firearms owned by private individuals. 
The bill was referred to the House Ju- 
diciary Committee for consideration. 
The committee has obtained reports on 
the measure from several interested 
Government agencies, but no hearings 
have been held on it to date. 

In recent weeks several extremist 
groups have begun a violent campaign 
against this bill urging people to write 
to me and to their Congressman voicing 
opposition. They are entitled to their 
opinion. The only trouble with these 
letters is that the writers have been 
stirred up by demagogs and their letters 
are most abusive and insulting. Instead 
of presenting their views and arguing 
intelligently with facts, the writers re- 
sort to name calling and vituperation. 

What disturbs me, however, is not the 
contents or the tone of these letters. I 
am suspicious of the motive behind this 
whole campaign. I believe that certain 
extremist rightwing groups are using 
organized pressure tactics against this 
measure. These groups have raised the 
cry that my bill is seeking to take away 
guns from those who have a right to 
possess them. This is not the intention 
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of the bill. Its sole purpose is to prevent 

firearms from getting into the hands of 

minors and juvenile delinquents, and 
thus help solve the crime problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sent a letter to the 
Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, requesting 
that hearings be scheduled on the bill 
at an early date. In view of the interest 
in this matter, I am inserting into the 
Recorp the text of my letter to the 
chairman. It reads as follows: 

APRIL 13, 1962. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dzar Mr., CHAIRMAN: Last year I introduced 
a bill, H.R. 613, which would require the 
filing of a registration statement with the 
FBI with respect to pistols possessed by pri- 
vate individuals. The bill was referred to 
your committee. I believe the time ls ripe 
for hearings on the measure. 

In recent weeks I have received letters 
from various parts of the country express- 
ing opposition to the bill in the most vehe- 
ment terms. Other Members of Congress, 
too, have received such letters. I discovered 
that some extremist rightwingers have be- 
gun, what appears to me, as organized pres- 
sure against this bill, which makes me suspi- 
cious of their motive. In an effort to justify 
their activities and to demonstrate that they 
are great patriots, they have deliberately dis- 
torted the purposes of the bill. 

The purpose of my bill is a very simple 
one. It is intended solely as a measure to 
combat crime and juvenile delinquency. Al- 
most dally we see reports in the press, par- 
ticularly in the large citles where crime has 
become almost uncontrollable, of all sorts of 
criminal acts against innocent and peaceful 
citizens. Murder, robbery, rape, and other 
heinous crimes have made life miserable in 
the large cities of our Nation, especially 
after dark, 

I am the father of five children and a 
former judge on the bench in New York 
where I was confronted daily with tragedies 
resulting from acts of crime. Many of these 
could have been prevented, if we had only 
been more rigid in controlling the sale of 
Pistols, revolvers, guns, and other weapons 
to criminals and to minors. 

The one and only purpose of my bill is to 
sce that deadly arms do not get into the 
hands of youngsters and juvenile delinquents 
who have no business possessing these weap- 
ons, a5 well as in the hands of gangsters and 
hoodlums who terrorize decent American 
citizens. The bill is, in my estimation, a 
way to check crime—and nothing more. 

There is no intention on my part to take 
away arms from those who have every legit- 
imate right to bear arms. My bill does not 
seek to disarm police, law enforcement offi- 
cers, hunters, law-abiding citizens, and 
others who have a need for such arms, I 
have no quarrel with them, nor am I ques- 
tioning their rights in the matter which I 
recognize as a coustitutional guarantee. 

I am interested only in finding a way to 
prevent deadiy weapons from being easily 
available to criminals. I think it can be ac- 
complished if we set up a registration sys- 
tem of guns in private possession, under 
the auspices of the FBI. I have utmost 
faith in the FBI and its very able Director, 
the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, an out- 
standing American, in whose hands we can 
entrust a responsible task of this kind. If 
necessary, It can be stipulated that the reg- 
istration lists are to remain confidential and 
the sole property of the FBI, and that they 
be used only in the effort to eradicate crime. 

The New York Journal-American of April 
6, 1962, published an editorial in support of 
my bill. The Journal-American, a Hearst 
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newspaper, has a long record of fighting for 

many patriotic causes. But it also knows 

the problem we face in the big cities in 

combating crime. I quote herewith for your 

information the full text of the editorial: 
“WAY OFF TARGET 


“One of those far-right sheets is flooding 
the mails with a plea for protests against a 
bill introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tive Vicror L. Anruso, Democrat, of 
Brooklyn, which would require all pistols 
to be registered with the United States. 

They want to pick up your guns,’ 
screams the headline. It seems that all this 
is a plot by the Internationalists who cannot 
get control of the United States until they 
have seized the firearms of the people. 

“What rot. We assume the firearms of 
the people include the gun with which an 
inhumanly vicious mugger shot a 58-year- 
old grandmother in the face although she 
put up no resistance when he robbed her of 
$25, 

“When this sadist is captured he should 
get the limit of the law, And the police 
should find out how he came by this ‘firearm 
of the people.“ 

The alarmists instigating the public 
against the bill know that they are not hon- 
est with the people. They are not interested 
in presenting the true facts concerning the 
crime problem in the cities, They are not 
seeking to help our country solve this prob- 
lem. They are, however, promoting chaos 
and disorder by their vicious attacks and 
are undermining the faith of the people in 
our national leadership. In this way they 
are playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists under a cover of patriotism. 

Mr, Chairman, in the light of these at- 
tacks against my bill, I urge you to schedule 
early hearings on it. I would further sug- 
gest that you summon these individuals and 
let them present their views to your com- 
mittee, and I shall present my views as 
to how this bill can help the country solve 
the difficult crime problem. Then let each 
member of the committee and every Mem- 
ber of Congress vote according to his con- 
science, 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L, ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also inserting into 
the Recorp two items from the New York 
Journal American of Sunday, April 15, 
1962, one an editorial “Secret Arsenal?” 
and the other a news article ““Anruso 
Assails Foes of Arms Bill.” Both of 
these—especially the editorial—show 
strong support for my bill. They read as 
follows: 

Secret ARSENAL? 

Why should anyone who has a legitimate 
reason for possessing firearms object to hav- 
ing the weapons registered with the FBI? 

Such a requirement is no more a restric- 
tion of individual liberty than is a fishing 
license, 

Yet a powerful wave of organized pres- 
sure is building up against a measure spon- 
sored by Congressman Vicror L. ANruso, 
Democrat, of Brooklyn, which would require 
such registration in order to keep guns out 
of the hands of criminals, juvenile delin- 
quents, and other irresponsible elements. 

How extensive this pressure is was dis- 
closed by the Congressman in a letter to the 
Journal-American after we commented on 
the hysteria shown by some of the far-right 
groups that are attacking this bill. He 
said he is being subjected to threats and 
flooded with letters from people who have 
been misled by propaganda distorting the 
purpose of the bill, 

Most sinister of all, Mr. Anruso says the 
nature of the attacks has aroused “a very 
strong suspicion that some of the fanatic 
groups in this country are building up secret 
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arsenals, ostensibly for use in a struggle 
against communism, but actually to be used 
some day against our own citizens of differ- 
ent race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

This is a shocking charge. The threat of 
armed force by any group, regardiess of the 
motives, is repugnant to decent Americans. 

To bring the opposition into the open; 
Mr, Anruso has asked Representative Eman- 
VEL CELLER, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, to schedule early hearings on 
the bill. 

You can help to keep guns out of the hands 
of criminals and irresponsible elements by 
clipping and signing this editorial and mail- 
ing it to Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, 
DC. 


ANruso AssAILs Fors or Arms BILL 


Representative Victor L. Anruso, Demo- 
crat, of Brooklyn, warned yesterday that or- 
ganized pressure” tactics by certain groups 
are being exerted in opposition to his Con- 
gressional bill to fight crime through com- 
pulsory registration of all privately owned 
firearms, 

“In an effort to justify their activities and 
to demonstrate that they are great patriots,” 
he said, “they have deliberately distorted the 
purpose of the bill.” 

The Brooklyn legislator stressed that his 
bill is “intended solely as a measure to com- 
bat crime and juvenile deliquency” by hav- 
ing all privately possessed guns registered 
with the FBI. 

There is no intention to take away arms 
from those who have legitimate right to bear 
them,” he added. 

“My bill, introduced last year, does not 
seek to disarm hunters, law-abiding citizens 
and others with a need for such arms.“ 

NOT GIVING FACTS 


Representative Anruso referred to the 
“pressure groups“ opposing the bill as far- 
right extremists who know they are not hon- 
est with the people.” 

“They are not presenting the true facts 
about crime problems in cities, and they are 
not seeking to help our country solve this 
problem by fighting the bill.” 

He expressed conyiction that many acts of 
crime could be prevented If a rigid control 
of pistols and other weapons to minors and 
criminals were established. 

“Murder, robbery, rape, and other heinous 
crimes have made life miserable in large 
cities, especially after dark. Many of these 
crimes could have been prevented if we had 
only been more rigid in controlling the sale 
of pistols, revolvers, guns and other weapons 
to criminals and minors,” 

Representative Anruso, in a letter to Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, also a 
Brooklyn Democrat, urged hearings on the 
bill be scheduled as soon ns possible. 

PRAISES PAPER'S STAND 

In a letter to Kingsbury Smith, New York 
Journal-American publisher, Representative 
Anruso reemphasized the importance of his 
bill toward reducing crime, and expressed ap- 
preciation for this newspaper's support in 
that direction. 

“I want to commend you for the editorial. 
Way Off Target,’ which appeared in the. 
New York Journal-American on April 6,” he 
wrote. “You have rendered a real service 
to genuine American patriotism.” 

He called attention to the editorial’s re- 
ference to those far-right sheets“ Mooding 
the mails with protests against the bill, and 
disclosed that he had received threatening 
letters—“ calling me vile names and naccus- 
ing me of the bnsest intentions, all because 
I introduced a bill to check the growth of 
crime and juvenile deliquency.” 

“Your fine newspaper,” he wrote, can 
render an important service to our Nation. 
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to its future freedom and welfare, by expos- 
ing these groups and their devious aims.” 
TEXT OF EDITORIAL - 

Representative Anruso, in his letter to 
Representative CELLER, sent a copy of the 
Journal-American editorial ‘‘Way Off Tar- 
get.“ which was as follows: 

“One of those far-right sheets is flooding 
the mails with a plea for protests against a 
bill introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tive Vicror L. Anruso, Democrat, of Brook- 
lyn, which would require all pistols to be 
registered with the United States. 

hey want to pick your guns“ screams 
the headline. It seems that all this is, is a 
plot by the internationalists ‘who cannot 
get control of the United States until they 
have seized the firearms of the people.’ 

“What rot! We assume the ‘firearms of the 
People’ include the gun with which an in- 
humanly viclous mugger shot a 58-year-old 
grandmother in the face although she put 
up no resistance when he robbed her of $25. 

“When this sadist is captured he should 
get the limit of the law. And the police 
should find out how he came by this ‘firearm 
of the people.“ 

Representative Anruso’s letter to Repre- 
sentative CELLER concluded: 

“The Journal-American, a Hearst news- 
Paper, has a long record of fighting for many 
Patriotic causes. But it also knows the 
eae we face in big cities in combating 
crime.” 


Television Violence: Two Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
able television critic of the New York 
Times, Jack Gould, had some interesting 
and informative things to say about the 
Violence programs being seen today by 
our children. 

I include two articles for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues: 

TV Viotence: Here—Irs Errects oN CHIL- 
DREN Give CAUSE FOR CONCERN IN UNITED 
STATES AND ABROAD 

(By Jack Gould) 

Of all the assorted problems besetting 
television apparently none is quite so per- 
Sistent as the issue of violence, particularly 
as it may affect the child viewer. At the 
moment alarms are being sounded on both 
Sides of the Atlantic, with the British Broad- 
Casting Corp. on the spot for injecting may- 
hem into “Oliver Twist’ and American 

casters scheduled to experience fur- 
ther sticky publicity in Washington. 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has agreed to call 
u conference next month at which social 
Sclentists and child specialists will scrutinize 
the subject of TV programing for the young 
and try to learn whether there is a possible 
relationship between the number of crime 
Shows and juvenile behavior. In June, ac- 
ing to present plans, officials of the 

roadcasting industry will be invited to con- 
tribute their views and explain their policies. 
ean Ribicoff’s entry into the running con- 
versy over video for the junior audience 

Ta in response to a request from Senator 
OMas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut. 

=r ator Dopp is chairman of the Senate Ju- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee, whose in- 

Quiry into the effects of televised violence 
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and crime has been running a rather des- 
ultory course for some months. 

The complexity of the problem of child 
behavior and television's content apparently 
is dictating the same solution both here and 
in Britain: more research in a field that 
already has enjoyed extensive study. De- 
tallis of developments in London, inciden- 
tally, appear in L. Marshall Gander's dis- 
patch below. 

Realistically, of course, the purpose of the 
parallel inquiries is not so much to come up 
with pat legislative remedies for a problem 
that is older than television, I. e., the exposure 
of youngsters to vivid portrayals of violence 
in the mass media. Rather it is to mobilize 
public opinion in the hope that sustained 
and publicized concern over the operating 
mores of TV will have a practical influence 
on what broadcasters put on the air. 

Indeed, the chances are that Just about 
every thought that will emerge from the 
British and American studies Is already con- 
tained in an admirable booklet entitled 
“Television for Children,” just published by 
the Foundation for Character Education in 
Boston. 

By coincidence the editor of the booklet 
is Dr. Ralph Garry of Boston University, 
who also has been the principal adviser to 
Senator Dopp and is understood to be the 
directing force behind the Washington con- 
ferences. 

Moreover, the booklet is a distillation of a 
series of seminars sponsored by the founda- 
tion in 1958 and 1960. Participating in the 
seminars was a diversified group of American 
specialists and leading authorities from 
Britain and Canada. Though admittedly it 
would detract from some of the summer's 
excitement, a reading of the pamphlet could 
conserye considerable Anglo-American time. 

The chief virtue of “Television for Chil- 
dren” is its admirable balance. It discusses 
candidly and fairly how the structural or- 
ganization of commercial TV affects what is 
shown young audiences; it deals thought- 
fully with different age brackets that pre- 
cludes loose generalizations on “children”; it 
addresses itself to adult misconceptions re- 
garding child reactions in one delightfully 
turned phrase: Adults tend to see children 
in much the same way that the television 
industry sees adults—all alike.” 

ISSUE 


In his summary of the seminars Dr. Garry 
notes that the complete elimination of vio- 
lence could not be recommended because 
it has its place throughout literature. It is 
the volume of violence and how it is used 
that are appropriate matters of concern. 

One paragraph in the pamphlet puts the 
issue with singular forthrightness: “A writ- 
er who can resolve a plot only by killing 
the villain is incompetent; a producer who 
deliberately employs violence and brutality 
to attract an audience is unscrupulous; a 
network which encourages such material, 
even by default, is irresponsible; and a spon- 
sor which accepts such sadism if it produces 
sales is unethical.” 

Dr. Garry comes to what is almost the 
standard conclusion in consideration of 
television And children, that the respon- 
sibility must be shared by both broadcaster 
and parent alike. For the parent he sug- 
gests there is need to guide a child in the 
choice of TV programs in the same manner 
that there is guidance in the child's choice 
of companions. 

For the broadcaster there is a definition of 
responsibility in the pamphlet that is com- 
pletely to the point. The philosophy of giv- 
ing people what they want, Dr. Garry writes, 
is merely to shift responsibility from the 
medium to the masses of people. 

RESPONSIBILITY 


“what people want is determined by what 
they experience, and & vicious circle of 
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reciprocating effects is created as long as 
the producer or broadcaster stands outside 
the circle,” he notes. The circle can be 
transformed into a successful series of ap- 
proximations if one accepts responsibility 
by saying, ‘What I give them will make them 
want more things that are more valuable 
and when they want these things, I will give 
them more.’ This is true of the audience 
in general and children in particular, for 
only if the more mature members of a 
society individually discharge their respon- 
sibility for the less mature can this game of 
musical chairs of shifting responsibility be 
ended.” 

Such thinking goes to the heart of the 
matter. The answer to the problem of crime 
and violence lies less in fitful anxiety over 
what is on the air than in constructive deter- 
mination to find ways of offering many 
things that are not. If the forthcoming 
London and Washington video parleys can 
keep this issue in focus, the coming crop of 
summer headlines could have value, 

TV VIOLENCE: A BRITISH VIEW 
(By L. Marsland Gander) 


Lonpon.—Public indignation has boiled 
over once again about the excessive exploita- 
tion of violence in television. This time it 
looks like a more serious eruption than on 
previous occasions. 

It is so serious that the Home Office, over 
which R. A. Butler, the Home Secretary and 
Leader of the House of Commons, presides, 
has agreed to an inquiry. Both the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority, which is re- 
sponsible for commercial programs, and the 
sober-sided British Broadcasting Corp. 
have consented to take part. 

The ITA claims special merit in this af- 
fair because its chairman, Sir Ivone Kirk- 
patrick, former diplomat, on the point of 
retirement from the authority after a 5- 
year term himself suggested the exercise. 
Commercial programs in Britain have the 
reputation of being more murderous and 
brutal than those of the BBC and the al- 
legation is that most of the sluggery is im- 
ported from the United States. 


TWIST 


But it is not so easy to substantiate this 
point, Both networks show every week 
about 7 hours of imported U.S. productions, 
matching western with western, Kildare 
with Casey, “Perry Mason” with Naked 
City” and “Sunset Strip. 

The U.S. contribution to our programs 
amounts to about one-eighth of the total 
output of 50 to 60 hours a week. And the 
most curious thing of all is that the recent 
explosion of opinion was caused by a BBC 
home-produced effort portraying the murder 
of Nancy by Bill Sikes in an installment of 
the Dickens’ serial “Oliver Twist.” Sikes bat- 
tered at Nancy, who was off screen over and 
over again with the butt end of a pistol. 
Viewers saw a pool of blood and the frenzied 
Sikes wiping his gun. 

Telegrams, telephone messages and letters 
of protest flowed in to the BBO, but as this 
sort of thing happens quite frequently noth- 
ing much would have developed if it had not 
been that a boy of 10 wrote to the Daily 
Telegraph and had the letter published. He 
complained that he had had a nightmare 
and was absolutely sickened. 

Then the fun started. Questions were 
asked in the House of Commons and the 
Postmaster General, John R. Bevins, whose 
department has the responsibility of licens- 
ing both the BBC and the ITA stations, 
said that he saw this particular scene and 
thought it brutal and quite inexcusable, 

One Member of Parliament reminded the 
House that four boys had been found dead 
after experimentally hanging themselves in 
imitation of television incidents. Mr. Bevins 
brushed this aside because he said since 
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the first three cases occurred in 1960 and 
1961 the authorities had been more vigilant 
and hanging was cut out of the programs. 

The Members of Parliament and the news- 
paper letter writers were not satished. They 

to such effect that a few days later 
Mr. Butler announced the official inquiry. 

It was emphasized that the whole question 
of the effect of television programs on juve- 
nile delinquency would be investigated. 

All this added fresh fuel to the contro- 
versy that flared up furiously in the cor- 
Tespondence columns and also in the TV 
programs. The letter writers’ chief com- 
plaint was that the children had been lured 
into watching at the innocent hour of 5 
pm. and the BBC contention that a warn- 
ing had been given or that parents should 
exert control was angrily waved aside. On 
the question of westerns it was pointed out 
that at least the numerous killings were 
clean and apparently bloodless. Men slumped 
over dead without being seriously incon- 
venienced. 

But the Independent television program, 
“This Week,” doing a magazine survey of 
the subject reproduced a couple of peculiarly 
nasty incidents from the U5. series 
“Naked City.“ One showed a girl stabbing 
somebody and complaining shrilly “You used 
me, you used me.” The other showed a per- 
vert pretending to be blind, then turning 
on the policeman who helped him, beating 
him to death, and finally slavering over the 
body. 

NECESSARY 

Some time ago the BBC issued instruc- 
tions to producers to delete from imported 
U.S. shows all the more sordid and 
disagreeable incident of violence that might 
occur in “private eye“ crime stories. -Yet it 
is plain that violence is now recognized as an 
indispensable ingredient of popular TV 
drama, for the BBC's own series “Z Cars,” 
a kind of localized Highway Patrol“ in- 
cludes severe rough-and-tumbles. 

Cynics say that the new inquiry, which is 
expected to cost not less than $280,000 and 
involves house-to-house research, will be 
just as fruitless as previous ones. A Nuf- 
field inquiry, directed by Hilde Himmelweit, 
of the London School of Economics, spent 
4 years in a comprehensive investigation 
of this very subject. 

What happened? Approximately nothing. 
The BBC and the ITA said that parents 
must exercise control and that it was 
impossible to regard the period from 6 to 9 
p.m. as exclusively for children of all ages. 

And this time, will it be different? Well, 
there is admittedly more official weight be- 
hind the inquiry and the uproar certainly 
caused the BBC to modify a later scene in 
which Sikes hanged himself. 


Omaha Youth Thanks the U.S. 
Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
modern-day youth is the target of criti- 
cism and condemnation from all sides. 
Supposedly he is lacking in discipline 
and consideration of others, he is an in- 
grate and knows nothing of the meaning 
of responsibility. Every newspaper we 
pick up carries accounts of his misdeeds 
and shortcomings. 
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This morning, however, I picked up a 
newspaper which carried a different 
story—a shining example of the type of 
young people we have in my hometown, 
and, I am sure, in many other parts of 
our country also. This story was told 
in a letter to the editor but it is intended 
for all American taxpayers. In order 
that my colleagues and all Americans 
might receive the message, I include the 
letter which appeared in the “Public 
Pulse” column of the Omaha World- 
Herald: 

THANKS TO TAXPAYERS 

OmaHa—I write in thanks to our coun- 
try's taxpayers. 

My naval ROTC appointment is an invest- 
ment on their part. 

I will do my best to return a dividend, 

Evan A. Asm, Jr, 


Mr. Speaker, who could doubt, after 
reading the letter, that this young man 
will return a dividend on his country’s 
investment in him? 


The Kennedy Vigilantes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, if 
President Kennedy had used one-tenth 
as much action against the Communists 
in Cuba as he has used against American 
taxpayers, Castro would not be in power 
today. 

David Lawrence, in the April 13 issue 
of the Washington Evening Star and 
again in the April 23 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report, discusses this tirade, as 
does the Wall Street Journal in its edito- 
rial of April 16: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 
13, 1902 
U.S. COERCION AGAINST STEEL 
(By David Lawrence) 

A new era in American history—a declara- 
tion of war by the Government on the profit 
system as it functions under private capital- 
ism—has been ushered in by President Ken- 
nedy. - 

The stock market reacted yesterday with 
a drop to the lowest point of 1962. Busi- 
nessmen everywhere have become concerned. 
For the President was not content with an 
open denunciation of the motives and patrio- 
ism of the executives of the steel com- 
panies—he undertook, in addition, to use 
the powers of the Department of Justice to 
intimidate, if not coerce, the steel industry 
to do his bidding. 

Nothing like this has happened before— 
the launching of a Government vendetta 
against a particular industry because it re- 
fuses to follow a course of action dictated 
not by law but by economic theorists in 
Washington. 

The President's own statements at his 
Wednesday press conference were answered 
to an assembly of reporters in New York 
yesterday by Roger Blough, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp. Some of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s remarks were characterized as un- 
warranted by the facts. Thus, for instance, 
the President had sald that the increase in 
steel prices would cost the Government about 
a billion dollars more in defense expendi- 
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tures. Mr, Blough estimated it wouldn't 
add much more than $20 million. This is 
quite a discrepancy. 

Mr. Blough conducted himself with dignity 
and restraint and explained the cost-price 
problem of his company in detail, He de- 
nied the President's comment that there had 
been no intimation whatsoever given to the 
public heretofore about a price increase. He 
cited an interview he had authorized 2 
months ago in which he, in effect, predicted 
an increase in steel prices. The interview 
was published in the February 26 issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. Here is what Mr. 
Blough said at that time: 

“Our hourly employment costs over the 
last 3 years have gone up fairly close to 12 
or 13 percent. At the most, you would ex- 
pect the output per man-hour—which is not 
a very- satisfactory measure of this thing 
called productivity, but which is used by 
some people—to go up, say, not more than 
2 percent a year. The steel industry 
record—since 1940—is something like 1.7 
percent. But, if you say it’s 2 percent per 
year, that would be about 6 percent of im- 
provement in the last 3 years. 

“Now, our other costs, such as purchased 
goods and services, have also gone up—all 
without a price increase in over 3 years. 

“So, adding the whole thing up, my guess 
is that over the last 3 years we've had a 
cost increase of something in the nature of 
6 percent—that is, the 12 percent minus 
the 6 percent [productivity improvement]. 
It's very close to that. 

“And you're asking me how long can that 
continue to increase and how long can it 
be borne without some kind of a remedy? 
I would give you the answer that it's not rea- 
sonable to think of it as continuing. In 
other words, even now there should be & 
remedy. If any additional cost occurs, the 
necessity for the remedy becomes even 
greater.” ` 

Mr. Blough's answer was in response to 
this particular question: “Can you continue 
to Increase your employment costs—whether 
in the form of fringe benefits or In the form 
of wage increase—without increasing prices?“ 

Since Mr. Blough gave the interview, the 
cost to the steel industry of the fringe bene- 
fits granted in the new labor contract has 
been estimated at approximately $100 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. Blough in his February interview was 
also asked: 

“Do you think you will raise prices in 
1962?” 

“Well, since you mention it,” he replied, 
“that’s not a bad idea. I wouldn’t like to 
forecast an increase in prices, but I would 
say that otherwise something yery unusual 
would have to happen.” 

Mr. Blough spoke, for instance, of reduc- 
ing costs through efficiency, but pointed out 
that this could not be accomplished over- 
night. 

The steel company chairman revealed in 
his news conference this week that profits in 
the first quarter of 1962 are low. He ex- 
plained that many factors entered into the 
decision on Tuesday to increase prices, but 
that the most important one was the need to 
earn profits immediately so as to pay for the 
heavy expense of modernizing plant and 
equipment in order to be able to meet for- 
elgn competition. 

Mr. Blough spoke of the more than 325,000 
stockholders of the United States Steel Corp. 
in all walks of life, including pension funds, 
insurance companies, and charitable and ed- 
ucational institutions, His company is truly 
an example of people's capitalism in 
America. 

An interesting thing happened just after 
Mr. Kennedy on Wednesday denounced the 
price increase. He had spoken of it as a 
wholly unjustifiable and irresponsible defi- 
ance of the public interest, and had expressed 
his displeasure that a tiny handful of steel 
executives whose pursuit of private power 
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and profit exceeds their sense of public re- 
sponsibility can show such utter contempt 
for the interests of 185 million Americans.” 

These misleading quotations were prompt- 
ly seized upon by the representatives of the 
Soviet press who were present at the Presi- 
dent's news conference and exultantly ca- 
bled at once to Moscow for broadcasting over 
the airwaves of the world as confirmation of 
the oft-repeated thesis of the Communists 
that America is ruled by a few capitalists 
and that state socialism is better than pri- 
vate capitalism. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Apr. 23, 
1962] 
COERCION 
(By David Lawrence) 

The heavy hand of Government has just 
Won a Pyrrhic victory. 

The steel companies, which had based 
their price rise on economic necessity, found 
themselves coerced by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration as it announced that it would with- 
hold defense contracts and use its investi- 
gatlve powers to bring about prosecutions 
for alleged violation of the antitrust laws. 

When the American people, however be- 
come fully aware of the consequences, they 
will long remember the outburst of emotion 
by President Kennedy at his news conference 
©n April 11 as he denounced the decision of 
a few companies to raise steel prices and 
issued a public threat of reprisal. 

The President's prepared statement, de- 
livered at his news conference, referred to 
the proposed increase as “a wholly unjusti- 
fiable and irresponsible defiance of the pub- 
lic interest.“ Mr. Kennedy expressed bitter- 
ly his feeling that “a tiny handful of steel 
executives whose pursuit of private power 
and profit exceeds their sense of public re- 
Sponsibility can show such utter contempt 
tor the interests of 185 million Americans.” 

Even a President may be forgiven if he 
manifests his displeasure when things don't 
80 his way. But it's one thing to discuss 
objectively the merits of a complicated eco- 
nomic issue, and quite another to indulge 
in invective and to impugn the patriotism 
aad well as the integrity of those with whom 

u s 

Economic facts, moreover, cannot be 
changed merely because politicians dislike 
them. Nor can America’s private enterprise 
System survive very long if the Federal 
Government itself engages in the mud- 
Slinging of class warfare and, in effect, tells 
an industry it must disregard profits, dis- 
Tegard dividends, and pay labor whatever 
the administration says shall be paid even 
if, as in this case, it costs the industry an 
Additional 6100 million a year. 

Did the President really think that the 
Steel industry, which has granted wage in- 
creases for nearly 4 years in succession with- 
Out a price increase, could go on doing this 
indefinitely? Apparently he believed that 
the administration could coerce the indus- 
try into submission, anyhow. For what else 
Was meant by Mr. Kennedy's statement that 

the Department of Justice and the Federal 

Trade Commission are examining the signifi- 

cance of this action in a free competitive 

economy"? Didn't the President also request 

ae committees to begin investiga- 
3 


What was the meaning of the grand jury 
investigation ordered by the President's 
ther? This implied a threat of criminal 
Prosecution. It was a move designed to ter- 
Torize those who disagreed with the admin- 
istration. No such rebuke was ever admin- 
istered to the big labor unions when they 
led and got, by concerted action 
throughout the steel industry, increases 
— the companies were really unable to 
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Furthermore, the Defense Department an- 
nounced that it would withhold defense con- 
tracts not only from contractors but from 
subcontractors if they accepted the proposed 
higher prices in steel. 

All this had its effect. One after another, 
the steel companies capitulated. 

The President says the first announcement 
of a price rise came with suddenness. Yet if 
he had read the interview with Roger Blough, 
chairman of the board of United States Steel 
Corp.—as published in the February 26 issue 
of this magazine—he would have found the 
facts about the steel problem stated clearly 
there and a prediction made as to the inevi- 
tability of a price increase if labor costs were 
raised this time, as they now have been. 

If the President felt that the Government 
must fix prices, then he should have asked 
Congress to enact a system of wage-and-price 
control. 

The administration has shown that it be- 
lieves in more and more concentration of 
power in the executive branch. While deny- 
ing any inclination toward state socialism, 
the President's action on steel prices points 
inevitably to a Federal dictatorship over 
business. 

What is at stake really is the preservation 
of the profit-and-loss system. The steel 
companies have borrowed large sums in the 
last few years in order to modernize their 
plants. They believe in paying back the 
money they borrow. They must earn profits 
to do this and also to pay dividends to com- 
pensate investors. Mr. Kennedy minimizes 
these responsibilities. He now has made the 
profit squeeze acute. 

The only persons in the world who can 
truly derive satisfaction from President Ken- 
nedy's tragic performance are the advocates 
of state socialism—often a forerunner of 
communism. 

In the congressional elections of November 
1962, the American people will be presented 
with a grave issue. Will they give a vote 
of confidence to the head of the Democratic 
Party? For, by disrupting the morale of 
American industry, has he not frustrated the 
economic expansion so much needed to bring 
a real recovery from the current recession? 


From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 16, 1962] 
An INCREDIBLE WEEK 
In a long life not without its share of 
amazement, we never saw anything like 
it. 


On Tuesday one of the country’s steel 
companies announced it was going to try 
to get more money for its product. And 
promptly all hell busted loose. 2 

We wouldn't have been surprised our- 
selves if some people had shaken their 
heads in puzzlement at the new pricelist. 
Although after 20 years of inflation a price 
rise in any thing is hardly unusual, there 
was some reason for wondering if the com- 
pany officials had made the right decision in 
today's market. 

But what happened was no mere head- 
shaking. The President of the United States 
went into what can only be described as a 
tirade. Not only had the company changed 
its price list without consulting him but 
it had also set a price which, in his opinion, 
was “wholly unjustified.” With a long pre- 
amble in which he rang in the Berlin crisis, 
the soldiers killed the other day in Vietnam, 
the wives and mothers separated from their 
husbands by the reserve callups—all of 
which he cast at the feet of these “irrespon- 
sible” steel officials—he wound up by crying 
that these men had shown their “utter con- 
tempt” for the welfare of the country. 

The response in Washington was instanta- 
neous. The Justice Department, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the congressional in- 
quisitors, all leaped to arms. 
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Then came the nightriders. At 3 a.m. 
Thursday morning a reporter for the As- 
sociated Press was awakened by Government 
agents unable to wait even for regular office 
hours in their driven haste to find out what 
testimony he could give about the criminal 
conduct of these steel officials. At 5 am. 
it was the turn of our own reporter in 
Philadelphia. At 6:30 a.m., the scene was 
repeated on Wilmington, Del., for a reporter 
on the Evening Journal. All this without 
any warrants, only orders from the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

By mid-Thursday morning the United 
States Steel Corp. had been subpenaed for 
all documents bearing on the crime and 
had learned that a Federal grand jury would 
move swiftly to see what laws had been 
violated by asking three-tenths of a cent a 
pound more for a piece of steel. 

This brought us to Thursday afternoon. 
Then Mr. Roger Blough, the chairman of 
this company, felt forced to stand up to an 
assembly of microphones and television 
cameras and defend himself before the 
country for the wickedness of his deeds. 
And to be treated by the reporters at that 
gathering as if they were a part of the prose- 
cution and he was, indeed, a malefactor in 
the dock. 

And that leads to what is probably the 
most amazing thing of all about last week. 
Across the country—on the radio, in news- 
papers and at street corners the necessity 
of the defenders to justify“ themselves be- 
fore the righteous accusers was simply ac- 
cepted as a premise from which the trial 
oe begin. There were few to say other- 

se. 

In such a climate it was not at all sur- 
prising what the mailed fist could do. All 
day Friday steel company offices were awash 
with Government agents, while the threats 
of punishment were mingled with promises 
of reward for doing the rulers’ bidding. It 
is a technique of government not unknown 
elsewhere in the world, and it is a combina- 
tion almost irresistible. So by Friday night 
Mr. Kennedy had his victory. 

Finally the jubilation, the President him- 
self said all the people of the United States 
should be gratified. Around him there was 
joy unrestrained at this proof positive of 
how naked political power, ruthlessly used, 
could smash any private citizen who got in 
its way. So far as we could tell, the people 
did seem relieved that it was all over and 
that the malefactors had been brought to 
heel. 

Yet what, in all truth, is this “crime” with 
which these men stood charged by a wrath- 
ful President? 

It had nothing to do with arguments about 
whether this particular asking price was eco- 
nomically justified, or fair to the steel stock- 
holders, or somehow responsible for dead 
soldiers in Vietnam. This last is sheer 
demagoguery, and the others are questions 
no man can answer—neither Mr. Blough 
nor Mr. Kennedy. 

What was really at issue here, and still is, 
is whether the price of steel is to be deter- 
mined by the constant bargaining in the 
marketplace between the makers and buyers 
of steel; you may be sure that if the makers 
guessed wrong the market would promptly 
change their decision. Or whether the price 
of steel is to be decided and then enforced 
by the Government. In short, the issue is 
whether we have a free market system or 
whether we do not. That, and nothing 
more, 

Thus the true “crime” of this company was 
that it did not get permission from the Gov- 
ernment and that its attempted asking price 
did not suit the ideas of a tiny handful of 
men around the White House. 

It was for this that last week we saw the 
President of the United States in a fury, a 
public pillorying of an industry, threatened 
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reprisals against all business, the spectacle of 
a private citizen helplessly trying to defend 
himself against unnamed accusations, the 
knock of policemen on the midnight door. 
And there was hardly a voice heard rising 
above the clamor to ask what it was ali 
about. 

If we had not seen it with our eyes and 
heard it with our own ears, we would not 
have been able to believe that in America it 
actually happened. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws or THE UNTTED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Co and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
, TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it-necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
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published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in ‘session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 
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This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as ‘indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate oj cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave 1s requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
m credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
1939). 


Senator Keating Speaks His Mind on the 
Moral Crisis in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
thor of “The Moral Crisis in America,” 
an address delivered at Iona College in 
New Rochelle, N.Y., on the occasion of 
the inaugural Charles Carroll lecture in 
American history and government, of 
the Iona College Alumni Association lec- 
ture series needs no introduction. 

It gives me pleasure to incorporate in 
the Record this provocative statement 
by an outstanding U.S, Senator: 

Tse MORAL CRISIS IN AMERICA 
(By Senator KENNETH B. KEATING) 


Tom Kelly, brother president, reverend 
brothers, reverend sisters, County Executive 
Michaelian, Mr. President, ladies, and gen- 
tleman, I am delighted to be here today, and 
it is a great honor which you have accorded 
me in inviting me to deliver one of the 
Charles Carroll lectures. This patriotic plo- 
Teer in our Nation’s history was not only, 
as we know, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence but he was also one of the 
Most distinguished members of the legisla- 
tive body in which I now have the honor and 
Privilege of serving through the assistance, 
I am sure, of many in this group. Your re- 
Spected alma mater, which I have had the 
Privilege of inspecting in part, is a college 
young in years but rich in reputation. Here 
at Iona there is being continued a tradition 
Of excellence that has its roots deep in time 
and tory—for excellence is an anticipated 
and certain attribute wherever in this world 
the Christian Brothers of Ireland establish 
& seat of A 

Speaking of learning, it may surprise you 
to know that I once was a teacher. Indeed, 
I taught Latin. As tọ the transformation 
from a teacher of Latin to my present status, 
I have only this to say: After having de- 
Claimed over an over again that all Gaul is 
divided into three parts, I discovered that 
all of America was divided into only two 
Parts—Republicans and Democrats—and 
since this struck me as a much simpler ar- 
Tangement, I entered political life. 

In the language of today’s geopolitics, 
Strength is determined by a precise, virtually 
Mathematical formula. It is determined by 
the arithmetic of power—by the cold, in- 
fxorable statistics of nuclear force, missile 
thrust and missile quantities, bombers and 
bomber speed, submarine range and rocket 
firepower. š 

Like boxers, nations are placed in cate- 
gories of strength—with the nuclear heavy- 
Weights dominating the scene. 

Today, as never before in history, this con- 
Cept of strength—the lethal ability to de- 
Stroy—or to retaliate—dominates the lives of 
men, 

The interplay of claim and counter- 
Claim—the running tally of rocket thrust 
achieved, megatons exploded and missile 
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accuracy is like a cosmic scorecard that the 
world follows with bated breath—because 
power has become the common denominator 
of security, of success—yes, and of survival. 
You will recall our national apprehension 
during the 1960 presidential campaign at 
the claim that Russia was stronger than we— 
that a so-called missile gap existed. And 
later, you will remember, our mass sigh of 
relief in this country when the missile gap 
proved to be a figment, not fact. Never in 
all of our political history was the truth 
more efficiently taught to do the twist. 

But tendency to equate raw power with 
national strength—to consider that we are 
one up on the Soviets if we merely send a 
rocket higher or further—represents a grave, 
self-decelving trend in our national think- 
ing. To use the language of the day—in- 
deed, the language of power—it has clouded 
and contaminated our thinking with a fall- 
out“ of materialism—in the sense that na- 
tional strength has become in our minds a 
matter of muscle, of hardware. We have be- 
come accustomed to contemplate the 
power image of our Nation—as though 
science gave us the one and exclusive attri- 
bute of national strength. The sublime, 
timeless, infinitely deeper, more meaning- 
ful spiritual source of our strength is mini- 
mized, if not disregarded in the mass wor- 
ship of raw power as both symbol and sub- 
stance of greatness. I suppose that one 
might say that, historically, there is a cer- 
tain poetic justice in the adoption of this 
popular frenzy that I referred to called the 
twist. For it reflects a distortion—yes, 
a contortion in our system of values—for 
traditional values, I mean, upon which our 
country was founded in which Charles Car- 
roll had such a prominent part, and which 
have made our country preeminent in the 
world. 

The dangerous fallacy exists that the 
power to destroy—or to keep from being 
destroyed—is virtually an end in itself. 
Surely, we cannot minimize the importance 
of security—but man does not live by 
security alone any more than by bread alone, 

It is a sad and disheartening paradox that 
in this age which finds our military strength 
unparalleled, our moral and spiritual 
strength Is sapped and weakened as never 
before in our history, We have forged the 
Massive shield to protect our way of life, 
yet that way of life was never less noble, 
less worthy of those who created it and 
fought for it, than it is today. 

While we arm militarily, we disarm mor- 
ally—and this moral disarmament may well 
prove an ally of our enemies, a time bomb of 
our own creation that will explode in our 
faces. 

It is not merely that we are nurturing an 
enemy within our walls, within our frontiers, 
but within ourselves. America's. moral 
weakness is a mass problem because it is 
first and foremost an individual problem. 
The infection is not localized. It has spread 
through the structure of our soclety, seeped 
ite poison into big cities and small, young 
minds and old—and this virus thrives until 
the antiblotics of individual conscience and 
of a Nation's conscience intervenes to arrest 
it. One need not look beyond the unprec- 
edented mass of pornographic literature 
that is flooding this Nation to know what I 
mean. 

This country was founded upon values 
hard as the rock the Pilgrims landed on. 


In our day we have witnessed the erosion of 
those values, as expediency, opportunism, 
materialism, apathy have ridden like the 
legendary Four Horsemen across the land. 

So often we protest our Americanism in 
words that ring like steel on steel—but we 
live that Americanism in fashion, 
avoiding, not practicing its principles, cir- 
cumventing, not observing its basic respon- 
sibilities. 

We pay lipservice, not soul service to free- 
dom. We subscribe to the concept of equal- 
ity, provided that it is a membership club, 
or that it has a sliding scale of applicability. 
We inveigh against Communist oppression, 
while engaging in oppression ourselves. We 
wear patriotism as though it were a car- 
nation, to be worn on appropriate occasions, 
or we go to the opposite extreme and wrap 
ourselyes so tightly in the American flag 
that we stumble into the pitfall of intol- 
erance. 

As we know full well, the basic strength 
of America has historically been a strength 
of soul and heart, built upon a deep and 
abiding belief in God, expressing itself in 
thoughts and actions wholly consonant with 
such a belief. What makes this country 
great is not what is in her arsenals, her 
atomic stockpiles, or in her skyscrapers. It 
is in the character of her people. 

We talk much these days of projecting our 
image of this country to the world. Let us 
here for a few moments today project it to 
ourselves, Not in its entirety, not by any 
means in its entirety, but only in those 
aspects that distort the true image, the as- 
pects that you and I would wish to change. 

To begin, I think that you will agree with 
me that there has grown up in this country 
what might be described as a “gold rush” 
philosophy—a preoccupation with getting 
rather than giving—a measurement of every- 
thing in terms of price rather than value. 
There is a veneration of things rather than 
principles—a tendency to make success in 
life a purely financial proposition. 

Now I hasten to say that I am by no means 
condemning materialism as such. In its 
essence, materialism is not wrong. This is 
a fact of life with which we must live. We 
have to be materialistic to survive, as a peo- 
ple or as individuals. It is only when ma- 
terialism becomes an end in itself, when it 
becomes a kind of tribal religion, with mam- 
mon as its deity—when it loses all identity 
with the lofty spiritual side of man, that 
it becomes a virus against which we must 
attempt to inoculate ourselves. 

There is no “crash Possible in 
this kind of development—there is no such 
thing as “instant culture” or “instant mor- 
ality.” You know, sometimes I think the 
concept of speed in our social and economic 
system is carried to a dangerous extreme. 
I read an ad the other day in the newspaper 
for “instant French.” The promise was that 
if you bought this course you'd be speaking 
French like crazy in 3 hours. This opens up 
another vista which I wish I had the time 
to explore with you. For instance, a course 
in “instant chemistry” would certainly have 
instant reverberations. 

But the essential point I want to make is 
that it is the true, deep culture of the 
spirit—the spirit of man’s response to his 
relationship to God that puts armor plate 
on a man's or woman's character—that forti- 
fies the basic moral fiber. Easy money is an 
affront, not a temptation, to the person whose 
soul has been educated as well as his brain. 
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And that is one of the things you do at 
Iona, and that’s why Iona is so important to 
this community, and to our State, and to our 
Nation. 

This is a part of the great challenge of our 
times. The Communists, ignoring their own 
black scars, gloat over every wound in the 
body of freedom. With monumental hypoc- 
risy, the Communists portray opportunism 
and materialism as major characteristics of 
the Western World. 

Unfortunately, we sometimes supply the 
Communists readymade illustrations. Plac- 
ing profits before principles, there are those 
who are doing their best right now to in- 
crease business with the Communists. And, 
incredibly, these Red-traders are being aided 
and abetted by high Government officials 
attempting to limit any controls whatever on 
trade with the bloc. A presidential task 
force has recommended that we remove all 
controls on shipments of strategic goods or 
anything else to the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries. Now, I don’t want to 
be misunderstood—that's a task force; it has 
not had the approval of the President, nor 
do I believe it will, and it certainly will not 
have the approval of the Congress of the 
United States. Under present circum- 
stances, the embargo on Cuba recently 
placed, which is long overdue and which I 
have been advocating for many, many 
months—this embargo is itself hypocritical. 
We have adopted economic sanctions against 
Cuba because of its domination by the So- 
viets, but we have not imposed any such 
sanctions on the Soviets themselves. On the 
contrary—in one of those ironies of diplo- 
macy which I cannot fathom, we are grad- 
ually reducing our restrictions on trade with 
Russia, and their commercial missions are 
warmly welcomed throughout the free world. 
Our State Department frowns upon any kind 
of economic warfare against the Russian 
Communists at the very moment in history 
when it calls upon all of our Latin American 
neighbors to cooperate in a program designed 
to economically annihilate Cuba's Commu- 

Now, don’t misunderstand my remarks. I 
favor every action which will speed the end 
of Castroism, and I pray that our embargo 
will succeed. In fact, I believe it is impera- 
tive to obtain cooperation from all of our 
allies in our economic offensive against this 
Soviet satellite, The embargo on Cuba can- 
not be effective if our friends in Canada or 
Prance or West Germany or Britain stand 
ready to fill every gap we open in the Cuban 
economy. The free world's professed mutual 
dedication to defeating Communist tyranny 
will have a hollow ring indeed as long as our 
allies embrace every Communist overture 
with profit potentialities. 

We cannot blame our European allies com- 
pletely for their lack of cooperation. Ac- 

to my information, the United States 
has not to this day requested such joint 
action in its move against Cuba. The time 
for. such a request is long overdue. The 
American people have been making sacri- 
fices for more than two decades in joint 
efforts to halt Communist expansion in 
Europe. It is not too much for us to ask 
that our friends there join in a similar 
effort to halt Communist expansion in the 
Americas. 

Now perhaps we hesitate because of the 
basic inconsistency in our position on Cuba 
and the Soviet Union. We may find it dif- 
ficult to explain to our allies why it is all 
right to send jet airplanes to Yugoslavia and 
diesel generators to Russia—but not all right 
to send cotton or woodpulp to Cuba, Let's 
face it. Let's face it. The Soviets are a 
more attractive market. Red China, more- 
over, seems to appeal to some of our allies 
as the answer to all their economic woes. 
The benefit of such trade to the Commu- 
nist military machine and economy is not 
considered. The danger of such trade to the 
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security of the free world is ignored. And 
the immorality of such trade in the light of 
the nature of communism is ridiculed. 
These are disheartening observations, but we 
cannot escape from the facts. At home and 
abroad this Nation needs to reaffirm its 
ideals, and renew its dedication to high pur- 
poses—in the face of the iron resolve of a 
competing philosophy to win the minds and 
souls of men. 

No one every speaks of “adult delinquency”; 
yet, how richly is the term deserved. The 
payoff, the kickbacks, the brazen theft of 
union dues by appointed stewards, collusion 
in the awarding of contracts, undercover 
deals between management and labor 
executives, the padding of expense accounts, 
the protection-for-pay that certain police sell 
to lawbreakers—these are not mere malefac- 
tions, they are shames. That is what I mean 
when I say that anything that detracts from 
our national honor detracts, too, from each 
of us. Worse than the effect of any bomb 
is the fallout“ of contamination that an 
evil precept or an evil example showers 
upon the land. 

Any assessment of morality in America 
would be incomplete without mention of 
what is surely the most formative influence 
of all—the home. Too often, in our time, 
the home is an address rather than a place 
of living and learning. In extreme cases it 
becomes a kind of hotel, with the mother 
and father as resident managers—often with 
neither the time for residing nor the gift 
for managing. Our homes must be made, 
not addresses, not stopover places, but places 
of unity and love—sacred places where God 
dwells as well as people, where the good is 
learned by precept and example, because the 
home marks a man or woman for life, and 
the parent alone makes that mark. 

One thing we must always remember: 
We cannot consider human dignity as a 
birthright, as something traditionally handed 
down like grandmother's silver. It has 
had to be fought for to be won—fought 
for to be preserved—over all the centuries, 
and we must fight for it in our time. 
It can be a quiet, even silent fight, not a 
dramatic one. 

Every time we speak up against bias or 
prejudice, we are on the side of human dig- 
nity—or moral rectitude. Every act of 
charity is an act of faith in the high destiny 
of mankind. And—if you'll permit a Senator 
to talk shop—the very act of vyoting—of 
making your voice count—is a blow struck 
for the freedom of the human spirit. 

After all, we have the lessons of history to 
show us that nations can lose this freedom. 
There is a dehumanization in Russia that 
has attempted to legislate man's soul out of 
existence. Fortunately, they haye found it 
extremely difficult to separate a man from 
his God by an official decree. There is even 
a refinement of this dehumanization in Red 
China—where the system of communism 
seeks to root out not only the spirit of man 
but the spirit of the family. 

Too many—far too many Americans be- 
lieve that they are the soul of patriotism 
because they are against communism. They 
attack it with words—belligerently, right- 
eously—in private conversation—and stand 
as godly as Sir Galahad, guarding Castle 
Freedom against the scaling parties, against 
the battering rams of the insidious enemy, 
But this convérsational aggression is too 
often a substitute for positive action—for 
forcing communism back not with dialog 
but with dedication—with active, dynamic 
involyment in the promotion of the kind of 
nation, the kind of world that affords no soil 
for the growth of communism, no climate 
for its nourishment. 

In a word, it’s not enough to know the 
wrong and to condemn it—above all, we 
must know the right and practice it. Here 
is the difference between the negative and 
positive approach in this tremendous and 
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fateful problem that history has forced upon 
us. We must know, not what we are fight- 
ing against—but what we are fighting for— 
and to do this we must search into our souls 
and into our history for the values that are 
beyond the reckoning of dollars and cents— 
for the principles that anchor us not to the 
free-floating buoy of expediency but to the 
imbedded rock of eternal truths, of time- 
less virtues, of personal lives that reflect the 
glory of God, not the abasement of man. 

And in this regard, and in these rather 
sober observations, there is one fina] thought 
I would leave with you. One of the great 
ironies of history, I feel, is that the success 
of communism—the success we do deplore. 
has come about through the intensity of 
purpose, the selfless dedication to a goal, 
the unremitting toil, the boundless zeal 
which characterized the creation of our own 
nation, which carved our free government 
out of the wilderness. This fact is at once 
a paradox and a challenge. Our forefathers 
dedicated their lives, their sacred honor, to 
ennoble man. Communism dedicates it- 
self—with scarcely less ardor—to degrading, 
dehumanizing man. 

The challenge for each of us Is clear. We 
must rebuild America from the heart out- 
ward. We must know that the ultimate 
weapon against tyranny and its forces lies 
not in our arsenals but in our souls—and 
that to the extent our spirit is eroded by 
false values, our survival as free men in a 
free nation is placed in ever greater jeop- 
ardy. Wherever and whenever the bell tolls 
for freedom for freedom that has died—let 
us remember that freedom is only as im- 
mortal as men make it—only deathless for 
those who do not let it die. For history has 
recorded the many ways in which freedom 
has died—gloriously, cravenly, but the sad- 
dest, most ignominious death of all is whe 
freedom has died in its sleep. , 


The West German Opposition to U.S. 
Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
two editorials recently published by the 
Broadcast Editorial Service through the 
Orangeburg, S.C., radio station. I com- 
mend these editorials to the Members of 
Congress and the public at large for 
their examination and study. 


I agree that this is no time to com- 
promise on the Berlin issue, and I do not 
believe the American people want to 
compromise at this time or any time in 
the future. I am sure the West Ger- 
mans do not want it. 


The editorials follow: 


THe West GERMAN OPPOSITION To U.S. 
PLANS 


When the West Germans would no longer 
keep quiet about U.S. plans to deal with the 
East Germans on access routes to Berlin, the 
U.S. State Department said this. We quote: 

“The United States has no intention of 
retreating from its firm determination to re- 
main in Berlin and to have free access 
routes.” 

Those are the words of the State Depart- 
ment through an official whom the wire serv- 
ice did not identify, 
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This statement of U.S. firmness is not 
nearly so firm as the German firmness. West 
Germany charges that A group of intellec- 
tuals in Washington is trying to compromise 
With the Russians at any price.” 

You must ask yourself, as the West Ger- 
mans have asked themselves, does the United 
States have a firm intention? Or, is this 
Statement of firm intention just words? 
Secretary Rusk told newsmen when he was 
confronted with the West German statement 
that his plan of “internationalization of 
Berlin access routes would give East Ger- 
Many some voice.” Secretary Rusk would 
Put U.S. access to Berlin in the hands of a 
group of nations, one of which would be East 
Berlin. No doubt, one would be Soviet Rus- 
sia, And, then there would be the custom- 
ary negotiators like India, Ethiopia, Brazil, 
Mexico, Burma and Outer Mongolia. Na- 
turally, Soviet Russia would have to approve 
the internationalization“ committee. And, 
eventually, they would subvert, tradeout, 
threaten and bully the “internationaliza- 
tion” group into a place when Uncle Sam 
Would be out of Berlin. That would be the 
end of a free Berlin and a free Germany. 

Or, have we been unfair to Secretary Rusk 
in picturing what might happen to his in- 
ternationalization” group? We would not 
Want to make a mistake in prejudging what 
might come of the State Department's first 
Successful agreement with the international 
Communist conspiracy. There's one thing 
Sure, right now. The West Germans don't 
like it. If it is not good for West Germany 
how could it be good for the United States? 
Our fortunes are tied to the West Germans 
With billions of dollars in foreign aid and 
billions in NATO. It's life and death to the 
Germans, and, to you and me. Somebody's 
Wrong: it's either the State Department or 
West Germany. Take your choice and make 
yOur bets. Better make yourself heard, too, 
in the Congress. 


GERMANY—THE New STATE DEPARTMENT 
DISASTER 


We are aware that it is distressing to you 
as it is to us that we should continue these 
broadcasts on the danger of the State De- 
partment decisions to the survival of this 
Nation. We are distressed, and we regret 
that our duty to you requires that we con- 
tinue to point out the course of U.S. foreign 
Policy, 

Ours is a republic; a democracy of repre- 
dentative government. You and I may prefer 
to pass the responsibility, but we cannot 
Without passing our freedom. We have the 
responsibility whether we like it or not for 
What our State Department does. 

What the State Department plans now, 
1 ease the pressure that the Communists 
ave put on Berlin, is to recognize the East 
Government, just a teeny weeny bit, 

Says Under Secretary of State George W. Ball. 
That's all it takes, Mr. Ball. When the 
munists began the march around the 
World to batter in the gates of Washington, 
ai they have asked is fust a teeny-weeny 
he That's all they asked when the State 

Partment sent the late Gen. George Mar- 

1 to China to force Chiang Kai-shek to 

in the Communists—fust give them 

*epresentation in the China Government 
Just a teeny weeny bit. 

You see where China is today. That's the 

Way the Communists took Czechoslovakia. 
at's the way they are taking Laos, right 
now. It is one of the several prepared Com- 
Th methods of capturing a nation. 
ey intend to take Berlin and West Ger- 
her: They are well on their way with the 
elp of the United States. 
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A West German newspaper says: “West 
Germany trusts America but it does not trust 
a group of Washington intellectuals trying 
to compromise with Russia at any price.” 

Indeed, the record stands for itself. Is 
America so weak? Is Russia so strong? We 
know better. This is the strongest Nation 
on the face of this earth militarily. Then 
where is the weakness that documents 15 
years of disastrous political decisions until 
today the Communist treachery flagrantly 
threatens you. 

This is no time to compromise. This Is the 
time to hoid fast. Only the Congress can 
stop this new State Department disaster. 
The Congress will stop it with your help. 
Your Congressman, your Senator, needs— 
must have—the tool with which to fight— 
public opinion, Do you have an opinion? 
Write, wire, phone. This is a republic. It's 
your life, your Nation. 
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Summary of Replies te a Questionnaire 
Part 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the fourth and final 
part of the tabulated results of the re- 
plies to my questionnaire. This part 
covers the sections entitled “Reciprocal 
Trade; Education; Medical Care; and 
Postage Rates and Federal Pay.“ 

The tabulated results follow: 


00. Do you favor increasing the pay of Cabinet members from £25,000 to $55,000 per peur? 


National Lottery of New Zealand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of the House about 
the national lottery of New Zealand. 
Although New Zealand is a small nation, 
it is loñg on financial wisdom, for it has 
had the sense to recognize the merit in 
harnessing the gambling urge so as to 
make it work for the public good. This 
worthy end has been accomplished, in 
New Zealand as elsewhere, by a national 
lottery. 

In 1961, the national lottery of New 
Zealand took in just short of $2 million, 
which figure represented a 15-percent 
rise over the previous year. 

Needless to say, New Zealand utilizes 
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its lottery revenues for sound purposes, 
the profit of the Government—which 
last year amounted to over $800,000— 
going to help support welfare, charitable, 
cultural, and youth organizations. 

In New Zealand, they have the good 
sense to realize that even if a lottery is 
not operated on a large scale, it is in 
many ways still a great boon to the na- 
tion. Not only does the New Zealand 
lottery aid many worthy causes, but it 
controls the gambling urges of New 
Zealanders, which otherwise might turn 
in directions less favorable to the general 
welfare. 

We in the United States, Mr. Speaker, 
would do well to look discerningly at the 
experience of New Zealand and other 
nations profiting from national lotteries. 
A national lottery here in America would 
not only cut away the props of organized 
crime, but would provide vast new reve- 
nues totaling $10 billion a year to our 
hard-pressed Treasury. Let us grasp 
this financial wisdom—it is never too 
late. 
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A Swiss Looks at U.S. Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS í 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, many 
thoughtful Americans are concerned 
about the gold outflow. In a recent arti- 
cle in the Washington Evening Star, Mr. 
Constantine Brown dealt with this sub- 
ject. I think it will be of interest to all: 

A Swiss Looks at US. SPENDING 
(By Constantine Brown) 


ZurıcH.—This reporter takes relatively 
frequent trips to Switzerland not only be- 
cause of the solid, untainted information 
available about the Western and Eastern 
Worlds, but also because it is relaxing to visit 
a country which practices the purest 
democracy. 4 

In Switzerland there are no politicians; no 
VIP's who claim special privileges. It is re- 
freshing to find Swiss officialdom from the 
top man in the canton to the traffic police- 
man or Federal customs inspector consider- 
ing themselves servants of the people, not 
miniature autocrats. 

Here family life remains the foundation 
and backbone of the social structure with 
the father as supreme authority. Here the 
children rise when papa enters the room and 
saying of grace at meals is the rule not the 
exception. This is a country of slightly 
more than 5 million inhabitants who are 
fanatically nationalistic and united, al- 
though there are three distinct nationalities 
speaking three different languages. 

All of Europe and America are in turmoil 
over nuclear weapons. Men and women have 
been picketing the White House or gather- 
ing in Trafalgar Square and other parts of 
Britain demanding unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament despite Premier Khrushchev's fre- 
quent threats. But in Switzerland, the Fed- 
eral Government is being petitioned to pro- 
ceed with the creation of its own atomic 
power to provide the national army (400,000 
strong) with nuclear heads for their artillery 
and small arms. 

This is a rich, prosperous and intensely 
capitalistic nation. It lacks almost every 
kind of raw material. But hard work com- 
pensates for this. The yearly per capita in- 
come of $1,294 is the highest in Europe. Yet 
despite the many prosperous industries there 
are no rich families such as we find in the 
United States, Britain, France, and especially 
in Italy. But at the same time there is no 
poverty, either. 

The top salary of the president of the 
biggest bank is about $20,000 a year. The 
heads of big industries may sometimes earn 
as much as $50,000 a year and anybody with 
such an earned income is considered a mil- 
lionaire, Taxes on earned income are small 
for the “high brackets” and practically non- 
existent for medium or small incomes, 

By necessity, the head of the big indus- 
trial and tions are the best 
informed in the world. Their existence de- 
pends on making few mistakes, and mistakes 
can be avoided by realistic appraisals of 
world conditions. It is for this reason that 
I like to sound out my Swiss friends about 
the shape of things to come. 

I have yet to find a single Swiss banker 
or businessman who does not have a warm 
feeling for the United States. But at the 
same itme they more realistically appraise 
our future than most of our own economists 
or partisan politicians. And their estimates 
present a gloomy outlook for the future. A 
direktor“ of one of the greatest banking 
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institutions in this country set forth his 
misgivings on America's future financial 
structure 


“You are still the richest country in the 
world,” he said, “not only in raw materials 
but in inventive genius, know-how, and 
daring. But at the rate of your expenditures 
for domestic progress, defense, and particu- 
larly your indiscriminate desire to help the 
rest of the world—regardless of its desserts 
you will not be able to continue to discharge 
this self-imposed obligation without serious 
consequences, The gold outflow should be a 
real warning. 

“Your rate of taxation—direct, indirect, 
and invisible—has not yet reached the satu- 
ration point, but you are not far from it. 
Since it is obvious that all your political 
men are pledged to the continuation of this 
role of the world's good Samaritan, I can- 
not see the end of these expenditures, Even 
in the highly problematic circumstances that 
there may be a lessening of the arms race, 
you will be compelled by drastic economic 
necessities to divert the billions you are 
spending on defense to social works. This 
means the burdens of taxation will continue. 

“The outflow of gold is continuing at a 
more alarming pace than the average Ameri- 
can citizen and even your lawmakers realize. 
In order to provide the huge amounts needed 
for social engineering and increased help to 
the underdeveloped countries which would 
follow the highly unlikely slowing down of 
the arms race, you will have to increase the 
taxation of every American—from factory 
worker to the man living on modest retire- 
ment and the coupon clipper. 

“Despite your present efforts, it will be 
difficult for you to regain your position in 
the world markets because of the high and 
increasing cost of production. You will con- 
tinue, of course, your democratic form of 
government, but don’t forget history. There 
have been many instances when the tax col- 
lector has become more of an oppressor of 
the people than the secret police in a dicta- 
torship. In order to gather the necessary 
funds to continue your gigantic self-imposed 
task from cradle to grave the income tax 
collector will become more arbitrary and in- 
creasingly consider the taxpayer as a lemon 
which must be squeezed to the last drop. 
And in the long run, this will cause you seri- 
ous trouble.” 


Tribute to Hon. Olin Teague 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, on occa- 
sion it is necessary for Congress to move 
swiftly to protect the interests of our 
Nation and the American people. 

Today I pay tribute to a great Amer- 
ican, the gentleman from Texas, Rep- 
resentative OLIN TEAGUE, my colleague 
on the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, for his foresight. And it is 
with deep pleasure that I join with him 
in introducing a concurrent resolution 
to alert the Congress and the American 
people to the dire effects that can occur 
from sharing our space secrets with 
Russia. 

Such a proposal has my vigorous op- 
position, and I call on my colleagues in 
this House to join with us in expressing 
the sense of Congress that our Nation 
should not disclose any information con- 
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cerning our advances in space technol- 
ogy, until positive action is taken by 
the Soviet Union. And this positive 
action must be agreement to a full and 
complete inspection system as part of 
any international agreement on dis- 
armament—and the release of informa- 
tion that it now holds secret from its 
own program of space exploration. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, you can- 
not separate the peaceful exploration of 
space from military application, as some 
are trying to do. 

Our Nation today stands ahead of the 
Russians in a vast system of satellites— 
such as mapping, weather, geophysical. 
navigational, and communications. 

Our Nation is rapidly closing the gap 
between us in the race for powerful 
booster rockets. Our guidance system, 
in my opinion, is far superior. We have, 
by far, the most sophisticated electronic 
systems, developed down to microminia- 
ture size. We stand on the threshold 
of atomic-powered rockets. 

History has proven that you cannot 
cooperate with the Soviet Union, for to 
them cooperation is a one-way street. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, in his 
state of the Union message, delivered 
before this Congress, stated: 

Today, this country is ahead in the science 
and technology of space. 


There is no doubt that we are in a 
race for space, and that we are ahead 
in many fields. Why then, Mr. Speaker, 
throw your adversary a towrope to pull 
him even with you? If Russia plays 
this game as it has in the past, once it 
acquires all the knowledge it can from 
the United States it will again clamp 
down on information of its own efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has called 
for a cooperative effort in the peaceful 
exploration of space with the Soviet 
Union. This resolution would not pro- 
hibit such a program. But it would re- 
quire the Soviet Union to exhibit its 
good faith prior to the release of any 
of our secrets. And, in this, I strongly 
agree with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas, Representative TEAGUE. 


No Anti-Hoover Nonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article by 
George E. Sokolsky; 

No Anti-Hooven NONSENSE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

I recently wrote an article denying that 
there was any plan in the Department of 
Justice to remove the Director of the FBI. 
J. Edgar Hoover. The reason for that 
article was to nip in the bud rumors spread 
by both the leftwing and the ultra-right- 
wing that such a plan was in the making. 
Both sides have been taking advantage of 
the Attorney General's speeches. In my ac- 
count, I quoted from a press clipping which 
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Surprisingly left out pertinent sentences, 
the omission of which may have helped start 
the rumors. 

The position of Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy, is this: 

“The Communist Party has no political 
Power in the United States and has no polit- 
ical following. The Communist Party has 
been rejected by the American people due to 
the work of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, congressional committees, and the 
Press. So from a political standpoint the 
Communist Party is not a threat. 
However, there is a second paragraph which 
Was overcondensed but which is very much 
More important: 

“The Communist Party in the United 
States does represent a danger to the extent 
that it is dominated, controlled, and financed 
by the Soviet Union, I have pointed out 
that it is possible for the 8,000 to 10,000 
Members of the Communist Party to aggra- 
Vate a specific situation and, of course, I 
recognize that a minority sometimes, oper- 
&ting through a front organization, can wield 

uence and power out of proportion to its 
numerical strength. However, I have said 
that this is a matter for the FBI; and that 
the FBI has done a superb job, and is con- 
tinuing to operate effectively in this field. 
So, I believe that the way to deal with this 
Problem is through the FBI and I also believe 
that congressional committees and the press 
dan be of great assistance.” 

Surely, this is a correct position and it 
does give full credit to the magnificent serv- 
ices to the FBI under the directorship of 
J. Edgar Hoover and to the congressional com- 
Mittees on which the Attorney General cut 

legal eyeteeth. 

I am glad that I made inquiry as to the 
Attorney General's position because those 
Who downgrade the services of J. Edgar 

er are not helping the United States in 
its present crisis. Furthermore, those, on 
left or right, who for political reason or 
Personal pique, are stirring up a whispering 
campaign about quarrels between Bobby 
edy and J. Edgar Hoover, simply do not 

w what they are talking about. 

Tt must be remembered that the FBI is a 
department in the Attorney General's office. 
It is not an independent agency. Hoover, 
Who developed the FBI and has been its 
chief for 38 years, could have gone to Con- 
gress and requested another form of organi- 
Zation. He has served under Presidents 
Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, Eisen- 
hower, and Kennedy, a rare record for a 
Public official. Since he has headed the FBI. 

t agency has been untainted by scandal, 
although it has often been attacked by Com- 
Munists and fellow travelers. Why the 
Ultra-right wingers now seek to give the im- 
Pression that a quarrel exists between 
ae ver and Kennedy is difficult to under- 

nd. 4 


Village Thailand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been published in recent times about the 
Shortcomings of our diplomats abroad. 
We are told that they do not speak the 

nguage, that they do not get out and 
Mix with the people, that their behavior 
often presents an unflattering image of 

erica, And in certain cases, of course, 
this is true, 
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For this very reason it is especially im- 
portant to give recognition to those For- 
eign Service personnel who are doing a 
particularly effective job. One such per- 
son is U.S. Ambassador to Thailand 
Kenneth T. Young, of Westchester 
County, N.Y. Last November I had 
the opportunity to visit Ambassador 
Young in Bangkok, and I left with the 
highest regard for his performance. I 
was therefore very pleased to find this 
impression confirmed in an article ap- 
pearing in the March 19 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, which de- 
scribes some of the ways in which Am- 
bassador Young and his wife Tricia are 
carrying their efforts into the very poor- 
est parts of the country. By their daily 
actions they are doing much to maintain 
the reputation of America as a country 
that cares, and of diplomats as Ameri- 
cans who are a credit to their country. 

The article follows: 

VILLAGE THAILAND 
(By Takashi Oka) 

“Sawat di,” the ruddy faced American 
said, bringing his palms together in the 
Thai (and South Asian) greeting as he 
strolled off the dusty village road into a 
farmer's yard. 

A young mother In earth- colored Thai 
skirt shyly returned the greeting from the 
porch of her stiltborne cottage, her toddling 
daughter at her side, 

Keneth Todd Young, American Ambas- 
sador in Bangkok since the spring of 1961, 
Was on one of his tours of village Thailand, 
an assignment he relishes but for which 
diplomatic protocol and a stream of visiting 
firemen give him all too little time. 

In this instance, the Ambassador and at- 
tractive, energetic Mrs. Young were taking 
a 3-day trip by helicopter, by car, and afoot 
through the northeast—Thailand’s poorest, 
driest, most vulnerable region separated 
from Communist-infiltrated Laos only by 
the Mississippian swirl of the Mekong River. 

“How many children do you have?” “I 
have a daughter the same age as yours,” 
“What do you grow in this village?” “What 
do you need the most in order to improve 
your income?” With such homely ques- 
tions, sometimes in English, sometimes in 
accented but understandable Thai (both the 
Ambassador and his wife are making mighty 
efforts to master the tonal intricacies of 
the Thai language), Mr. Young opened up 
contacts between himself and the villagers 
in areas where no previous ambassadors had 
trod. Meanwhile Mrs. Young was busy 
coaxing the womenfolk to bring up some of 
their problems, which they did with a sur- 
prising lack of reticence. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Young are under no il- 
Tusions that a morning's stroll through a 
village can of itself accomplish much in the 
way of meaningful two-way communication. 
But they regard such tours as essential first 
steps, and look forward to second and third 
visits, where official welcomes can be kept 
to a mitfimum, to start the kind of people- 
to-people communication that modern am- 
bassadors cannot afford to neglect. 

In no area of Thailand is such personal 
contact as important as in the northeast, 
a region which for generations has been 
relatively neglected by the Central Govern- 
ment in Bangkok, and which now has ac- 
quired tremendous strategic importance be- 
cause of Communist activity in neighboring 
Laos. 

Cut off by hills from the rich central plains 
of Thailand, the northeast is a parched table- 
land with patches so salt-encrusted that 
some villagers make their living as saltmak- 
ers rather than as cultivators. Streams 
flood down from the hills in the monsoon 
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season, only to disappear underground dur- 
ing the rainless half of the year. North- 
easterners, a hardy lot who make good 
soldiers (and political agitators), resent 
Bangkok's neglect of thelr region and, be- 
cause they are Lao speaking, often feel 
closer to their kinsmen across the Mekong 
than to their own government hundreds of 
miles away. 

Recently, under the prodding of restlessly 
energetic Premier Sarit Thanarat, himself 
a northeasterner, Bangkok has moved to 
improve living conditions throughout the re- 
gion and to disprove the popular conten- 
tion that “the Government is nonactive,” as 
one provincial public health officer put it. 
The United States has been wholeheartedly 
backing the program, one of the most spec- 
tacular projects being an all-weather friend- 
ship highway to speed communications be- 
tween Bangkok and the northeast and to 
make possible the marketing of new crops 
such as maize. 

Event in Laos, from which Bangkok feels 
Communist agents are beginning to pene- 
trate the northeast, are of course beyond 
the Jurisdiction of the American Ambas- 
sador to Thailand. He can only explain to 
the anxious Thais that U.S. policy, which is 
to press for evolution of a neutral Laos un- 
der Soviet-supported Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, is designed to prevent, not to pro- 
mote, eventual communization of Laos. 

But the Ambassador can properly demon- 
strate U.S. interest in safeguarding Thai- 
land’s own frontiers, not only militarily but 
through economic and social bolstering. He 
can show the people of the northeast that 
Washington recognizes their desire for an 
improved life and will help Bangkok to bet- 
ter the northeasterners’ lot. 

Thus, in Sakolnakorn, Mr. Yi an- 
nounced an American plan to aid construc- 
tion of miles of irrigation canals, bringing 
year-round water to villages presently de- 
pendent on the vagaries of a capricious mon- 
soon. In the agricultural center of Nong- 
harn, he complimented an enterprising 
farmer on his bountiful crop of watermelons, 
cabbage and lettuce and promised U.S. help 
to diversify crops and supply improved seeds. 
He paid his respects to the abbot of That 
Phanom, the most prestigious Buddhist 
temple in the northeast, and climbed remote 
Wat Thamkham to meet the resident priest 
and picnic with the provincial governor. 
Stopping at wayside hamlets as frequently 
as his crowded itinerary would allow, the 
Ambassador mare certain that an uncannily 
effective village grapevine would most widely 
diffuse the news of his tour to meet the 
everyday citizens of Thailand, 


Eightieth Anniversary of the Knights of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the Knights of Columbus is observ- 
ing its 80th anniversary and I should 
like to felicitate the organization on the 
work it has done since its founding in 
1882 in helping to foster such admirable 
causes as regards the safeguarding of 
Christian morality, inculcating ideals of 
American patriotism, promoting the ad- 
vance of tolerance, concern for the edu- 
cation of youth and other humanitarian 
ends. 
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This 80th anniversary finds the organ- 
ization with a membership of some mil- 
lion and a men. They make 
good, responsible neighbors. While my 
own religious persuasion differs from 
their beliefs, I am fortunate to have 
among my friends a number of men be- 
longing to this Catholic fraternal so- 
ciety. In the Utah district I represent, 
as in every area Knights of Columbus 
councils have been established, the story 
is much the same: members have a well- 
earned reputation for their 
willingness to join hands with other 
highminded fraternal or civic organiza- 
tions in projects directed toward the 
benefit of the whole community, regard- 
less of creed, race, or economic status. 

The record is not newly compiled. 
During World War I, as many of our 
surviving doughboys can recall, the 
Knights of Columbus rendered yeoman 
service in looking to the welfare and 
morale of the troops. Throughout 
World War II and since, this society has 
given unflagging support to the work of 
the USO. 

In these days of a peace which is not 
peace, members of the Knights of 
Columbus can be counted on for en- 
thusiastic and effective participation in 
the proper observance of patriotic oc- 
casions, and make common cause with 
veterans’ and other patriotic groups in 
their efforts to nurture the spirit of love 
of country along with a sense of all it 
embodies, particularly among the young. 

The Knights of. Columbus constitute 
an admirable society in our land, work- 
ing with dedication in the service of God 
and country. Over the past many 
months we have heard many eminent 
citizens and organizations of long-proven 
fidelity irresponsibly denounced as be- 
ing soft on communism. Thus far I 
have yet to hear of the demagog—and 
these individuals seem to make a fat liv- 
ing with their rhetoric—who has had the 
temerity to fling such a smear at the 
Knights of Columbus. 


Expropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
column Mr. George E. Sokolsky dealt 
with the subject of the expropriation of 
American property by foreign govern- 
ments without adequate compensation to 
the owners. This is a matter which 
deeply concerns many Americans. In 
my opinion, if it is permitted to con- 
tinue, the success of such programs as 
the Alliance for Progress will be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

Mr. Sokolsky’s column deserves a wide 
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It is becoming customary for officials of 
new revolutionary governments to seize 
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American property, as has recently been done 
in Cuba and in Brazil and as had earlier 
been done in Red China and Soviet Russia. 
As a matter of practice, the United States 
in recent years has done nothing about such 
expropriations. During earlier administra- 
tions, particularly in the Theodore Roose- 
velt and Taft administrations, the United 
States pursued what came to be known as 
“dollar diplomacy,” by which was meant that 
the United States not only protected Amer- 
ican life but also American property. 

Since the Franklin Roosevelt administra- 
tion, American policy on this subject had to 
change because when Roosevelt recognized 
Soviet Russia he ignored the fact that Russia 
had expropriated American property in Rus- 
sla without compensation of any kind. It 
used to be true, particularly in countries 
where the United States exercised extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction, that any company could 
register at a consulate as an American com- 
pany. In 1924, Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes held that: 

“The question, however, as to the extent 
to which this Government should afford 
such a corporation assistance in a foreign 
country is one which may properly be gov- 
erned in large measure by the nature and 
extent of the American interests involved.“ 

Since the Franklin Roosevelt administra- 
tion it has become policy to protect neither 
American life nor American property any- 
where, even in countries with a low-level 
civilization, with the result that expropria- 
tions have become increasingly usual. The 
assumption is that American corporations 
are owned by rich tycoons and to hell with 
them. The fact is that American corpora- 
tions are usually owned by thousands of 
small stockholders, often widows, orphans, 
trust funds left for children’s education, 
educational institutions and the ke. 

When an expropriation takes place, these 
stockholders have been robbed as though 
their pockets had been picked. When the 
Brazilian Government, for instance, expro- 
priates American property in Brazil, the 
property of a duly franchised American com- 
pany, it actually steals the possessions of 
the shareowners of that property. It is after 
such an event that our Government enter- 
tains President Joao Goulart of Brazil. 

Are we to finance the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in its depredations as we gave Stalin 
$11 billion to become our principal enemy? 

The real difficulty is that whereas we speak 
of ours as a capitalist country, we do not 
quite mean what we say. Capitalism is the 
investment of our surplus above the neces- 
sities of life in the economy of a country at 
the risk of the investor, who hopes to profit, 
but may lose. 

When, however, the Government encour- 
ages. companies to take a share of their in- 
vestments abroad, it assumes a specific re- 
sponsibility, at any rate, to protect that 
investment from expropriation. 

In the old days, when we were a proud 
Nation and were putting money into Latin 
American enterprises, we did something 
about it. We sent the marines and main- 
tained the Monroe Doctrine. But it was 
impractical to do that when the Russian 
Bolsheviks seized American property. We 
were not ready to go to war with Soviet 
Russia. We did send an army to Siberia to 
prevent Japan from seizing the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad from Lake Baikal east, an 
act which prevented the partitioning of 
Russia among the Allies early enough to con- 
tain the Bolsheviks in a small and perhaps 
unconquorable area. 

While there is a filght of capital from the 
United States and an export of jobs to West- 
ern Europe and Japan, Americans show wis- 
dom in keeping their money out of those 
countries which have a history of expro- 
priation. 
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Acquisition of Canines 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to lend my full support to the passage 
of this bill (H.R. 10440). As stated by 
the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Davis, the bill would authorize the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to acquire, train, and 
maintain as many police dogs as the 
police department may deem necessary 
to be used in connection with law en- 
forcement in the city of Washington. 

When we stop and think for a moment 
what the crime conditions are in our 
Capital City, it makes many of us blush 
with shame. The crime rate in our 
Capital City ranks near the top among 
all cities in the Nation. Physical crimes 
lead the list with assaults, yokings, mug- 
gings, and robberies occurring in every 
conceivable place. The number of 
rapes and murders are astounding. All 
of the facts and circumstances prove 
that strict law enforcement is essential 
for the protection of both the personal 
and property rights of those who reside 
or visit in Washington. 

In an effort to increase the capability 
of the law enforcement officers of the 
District of Columbia, six dog teams were 
placed on the streets of the city in April 
1960. By the end of that year, the num- 
ber had increased to 20 such teams, and 
today the corps has 45 dog teams on 
the streets and 6 more in training, mak- 
ing a total strength of 51. 

The effectiveness of the canine corps 
as an arm of the Metropolitan Police 
force may be evaluated from the follow- 
ing statistics for the calendar year 1961, 
which were submitted to the commit- 
tee by the Police Department: 

Number of arrests made by men with 
the assistance of dogs, classified accord- 
ing to types of offenses: housebreaking, 
62; robbery, 37; assault, 21; larceny, 13; 
disorderly, 14; homicide, assaults on 
police officers, destroying property, and 
so forth, 50; total, 197. 

This total constituted 40 percent of 


‘all the arrests made by these men during 


that year. 

In addition to their actual participa- 
tion in these areas, the dogs of the 
canine corps have proved invaluable on 
many other occasions by the deterrent 
effect of their mere presence at the scene 
of actual or potential trouble. The 
dogs keen sense of smell enables them 
to locate fugitives hiding in buildings, 
junkyards, and other places where the 
policemen would otherwise have a most 
difficult and dangerous task in appre- 
hending them. 

It is the hope of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department that these dog teams 
might be built up to a total of 100 within 
the next 2-year period. Thus far, all 
the dogs used by the police department 
have been donated by civic-minded peo- 
ple. However, in all probability, it will 
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be necessary to purchase some of the 
dogs in the future, and it is estimated 
that they may cost as much as $250 each. 
Another item of expense in providing 
these dog teams is the food and veteri- 
nary care for the animals, plus the main- 
tenance of fenced yards and a small ad- 
ditional compensation to the police offi- 
cers who handle the dogs and are 
charged with their care, keep, and trans- 
portation, 

The cost of adding 25 more man-dog 
teams to the present canine corps is esti- 
mated to be approximately $19,000. It 
is hoped that these 25 additional teams 
can be acquired, trained, and ready for 
Police work within the next 12 months. 
It is the unanimous opinion of the offi- 
Clals and technicians who have been in 
charge of this work during the past 2 
years that this new arm of the law- 
enforcement agency of this city has been 
an invaluable asset as a strong weapon 
against the appalling crime situation in 
Washington. 

Hearings were held on this bill and the 
Witnesses were unanimously in favor of 
the continuation and the enlargement of 
the canine corps, except for the opposi- 
tion of one organization. The only or- 
ganization to express opposition to the 
Use of police dogs was the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE). The record 
Shows that this group picketed the 
Metropolitan Police Department in op- 
Position to the acquisition, training, and 
Use of additional police dog teams. It is 
impossible to understand how CORE or 
any law-abiding group of citizens would 
be so narrowminded and unreasonable 
as to object to the Police Department im- 
Proving its quality and capability in law 
enforcement. The sole purpose of the 
Police Department, as well as the passage 
of this bill, is to provide greater and 
more complete protection to the property 
and people in Washington. 

Each police dog is at all times under 
the control of the police officer who has 

in charge. The dogs never attack 
anyone unless directed to by his team- 
Mate, the police officer. Both grown 
folks and children pet and fondle the 
dogs on the street and there has not 

one single incident of any person 
having been injured by any dog. These 
dogs have been compared to a soldier 
Who is trained to fight but who never 
fires his gun until he is actually at war. 

This bill should be passed by an over- 
Whelming yote, because it adds strength 
to law and order and provides additional 
Means of reducing the outrageous rate 
of crime in our Nation’s Capital. 


We Can’t Do It All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 

lett HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of April 16, 1962: 
We Can't Do Ir ALL 

It is high time the illusion was dissipated, 
that increases in defense spending are almost 
entirely responsible for late year jumps in 
total Federal spending. 

Between fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1963, Tax 
Foundation tells us, defense spending in- 
creased by 30 percent—going from $41 to 
$53 billion. In the same period all other 
Federal spending soared 68 percent—more 
than twice as much, in percentage terms— 
going from $25 to $40 billion. 

Much of the increase can be accounted 
for by Federal aid to State and local goyern- 
ments—aid which goes to pay for a thousand 
and one projects these governments used to 
provide for themselves or, considering them 
unnecessary, didn’t provide at all. An aver- 
age of 14 cents out of every dollar of State 
and local government financing in fiscal 1960 
came from the U.S. Treasury. Total: Almost 
$7 billion—enough to buy quite a quantity 
of weapons, or to bring about a noticeable 
dent in taxes. 

It doesn't look as if we can make ourselves 
militarily secure in this dog-eat-dog world, 
maintain the value of the dollar, and finance 
an endlessly demanding welfare state—all at 
the same time. 


Mental Health of Children and the 
Balance of Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation is faced with the likelihood that 
atmospheric tests of nuclear devices will 
be conducted within the next several 
days. I would like to step aside from the 
debate on the necessity and the strategy 
of such tests and the physiological and 
genetic damage they may cause. So im- 
portant are these issues that they tend 
to obscure a problem that has received 
far too little attention from Congress. 

I refer to the threat to the mental 
health of children posed by testing, civil 
defense exercises, and the constant 
threat of thermonuclear war. 

Should it be granted that all our offi- 
cial acts are necessary for our safety, 
this still does not absolve us from our 
responsibility for their harmful effects. 

I believe that immediate action should 
be taken at both the congressional and 
executive levels to investigate and report 
what step could be taken by the Gov- 
ernment, private organizations, and par- 
ents to minimize the impact of the “bal- 
ance of terror” on the mental well-being 
of children 

I have received a number of letters 
from mothers who are deeply concerned 
about this problem. With unanimous 
consent, I will read a moving expression 
of this concern in a letter I received from 
a constituent. 

The letter follows: 

My Dran Mr. KOWALSKI: As a human be- 


ing and a mother of three children, 
I feel deeply disturbed at the thought that 
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our country might resume atmospheric 
testing. 

We have all been concerned about the 
physical effects of strontium 90, etc., in our 
food supply and what it could do to young 
children, However, there is one area that 
hasn't received the attention that it merits, 
that of the psychological effects, or the 
mental health that will be adversely affected 
by further tests. 

Young children and older children as well 
need & great deal of security and stability 
to grow up into responsible and mature 
adults. There are enough problems in just 
growing up without adding this additional 
terror of possible extinction. Children don't 
understand—they feel, and they feel rightly 
so, that the world is closing in on them. 
They feel that there won't be a world left 
for them, that their protectors (namely the 
adult world) are not only frightening them 
but are out to destroy them. How can we 
solve the problems of delinquency, divorce, 
murder, etc., if we continue on this course? 

I ask all of you Congressmen to look down 
deep into your own hearts and ask your- 
selves. Is this testing necessary?” Let's 
weigh the advantages over the disadyan- 
tages and I'm sure all of you will come up 
with the right answer—that of hope and 
life. . 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Esta R. SCHAFFER. 


Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organ- 
ization of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, Hadas- 
sah, the women’s Zionist Organization 
of America, has 300,000 members divided 
into 1,200 chapters and groups. It is 
organized in every State of the United 
States and in Puerto Rico. In 1956 it 
had a budget in excess of $9 million. 

Hadassah was founded in 1912 by 
Henrietta Szold, a noted scholar, social 
worker, and reformer from Baltimore, 
Md. Its object was and is threefold: to 
raise the standard of health in what was 
then the state of Palestine and what is 
today the Republic of Israel; to encour- 
age the development of Jewish life in 
America; and to foster the Jewish ideal. 

In 1912 Palestine was plagued with 
many diseases, and had little in the way 
of medical facilities or financial re- 
sources. To meet this problem, a group 
of women Zionists—the Daughters of 
Zion—was organized in New York under 
the leadership of Henrietta Szold, with 
the object of raising funds to finance the 
dispatch of a medical team to Palestine. 
The Daughters of Zion were later to 
adopt the name of “Hadassah,” which 
is the Hebrew name of Queen Esther and 
also means “myrtle,” the hardy plant, 
indigenous to Palestine, that binds bar- 
ren soil and returns fruitfulness to the 
earth. In 1913 Hadassah sent two 
American-trained nurses to Palestine to 
establish a small welfare station in 
Jerusalem for maternity care and the 
treatment of trachoma, a dread eye 
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disease common to underdeveloped sec- 
tions of the Middle East. 

In World War I Hadassah sent one 
of its nurses to Alexandria, Egypt, to 
aid the refugee health crisis there, and 
at the close of the war, in 1918, the 
American Zionist Medical Unit was es- 
tablished on a permanent basis, with 
funds supplied by . Hadassah. Four 
American-style hospital-clinic opera- 
tions went into effect the same year in 
different sections of Palestine; sanitation 
activities were introduced in both rural 
and urban centers, and a nurses’ train- 
ing school was opened in Jerusalem. 

The concept of educating a population 
to understand its medical problems and 
to demand a high standard of medical 
services was one of Hadassah's most sig- 
nificant contributions to Palestine. 

Today, in Israel, Hadassah conducts a 
health and social welfare program, 
which includes a network of diagnostic, 
curative, and preventive medical service 
and health stations; a youth program, 
“Youth Aliyah,” for the benefit of 
young persons recently arrived from dif- 
ferent lands; vocational education, and 
land redemption projects. 

Together with Hebrew University, 
Hadassah runs the only medical school 
in Israel, which is an integral part of 
the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medi- 
cal Center. 

In the United States Hadassah con- 
ducts a general and Jewish education 
program. Hadassah policy is the re- 
sponsibility of the entire membership 
represented in an annual national con- 
vention, and is carried out by a national 
board. Junior Hadassah—organized in 
1920—is the Young Women's Zionist 
Organization, which includes girls be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25. 


Our Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time a number of us have contended that 
“our aid program should depend more 
upon ideas and philosophy and less upon 
dollars. This view was recently set forth 
by Mr. Clifford B. Ward in a column in 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, which I 
include herewith. 
The article follows: 
Our FOREIGN Arm PROGRAM 

If this country is to bring about prosperity 
in economically backward countries of the 
world, a prosperity similar to that which we 
have enjoyed, it is most important, I believe, 
that we ourselves have a much better under- 
standing of what has made our own pros- 
perity possible. 

And I doubt seriously that most Americans 
going through our grade schools, our high 
schools, and our universities ever receive 
much explanation of why our economic sys- 
tem has succeeded. 

Ask many people why we have prospered 
materially, and you will get a large number 
of assorted wrong answers. It will be ex- 
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plained that we are a young nation, and yet 
the American Republic by this time has ac- 
quired great age. In fact, our form of goy- 
ernment has now established a very respect- 
able longevity among all forms of govern- 
ment that the world has known. We are 
not exactly a young nation, except in our 
national attitude toward growth and change. 


UNITED STATES NOT RICHEST 


It will be said that this country is very 
rich in natural resources. This to some 
extent has been and is true, but some of the 
economically backward nations are much 
richer in natural resources, although they 
haye never been able to make as good a 
use of them as we have. É 

The big difference between this country 
and almost every other country, with excep- 
tion possibly of West Germany now, is the 
position in this country of the individual 
human being. Every economic tradition of 
ours is in favor of the economically deprived 
individual through education and ambition 
becoming prosperous if he is able to do 50. 

We do not have a national attitude that 
many nations have that the poor should 
remain poor and the rich remain rich. We 
not only have the Horatio Alger tradition, 
but encourage it. Even today with all the 
tax restrictions on the quick acquisition of 
wealth in this country, there is hardly an 
American in any good-sized community who 
cannot point to some person not too far 
away who made the rags to riches Jump 
in 5 years, 10 years, 15 years, 20 years or 
25 years. That sort of thing couldn't happen 
in many countries, because of national 
attitudes. 

An individual with sufficient incentive, suf - 
ficient education, and sufficient intelligence, 
can in this country become rich quickly, be- 
cause it is happening all the time. And it 
is possible because of an atmosphere of po- 
litical and economic freedom, which still ex- 
ists, despite the fact that the rules are being 
constantly rewritten to make it more difi- 
cult. 

MORE AID NEEDED 

The biggest help we can give economically 
backward countries is not out-and-out cash 
grants to governments and to the needy of 
those countries, but some of the American 
know-how plus some of our political ideas. 
We are, of course, doing some of this, but we 
ought to do more of it. 

We should teach the people of other coun- 
tries how to grow food, how to construct 
factories, how to organize industries, how to 
stimulate individual buying desires by ad- 
vertising, and how to raise their own living 
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The greatest foreign aid we can give the 
economically backward countries is to export 
our technical know-how and attack however 
we can the impression which seems Indige- 
nous to the human race, even in some quar- 
ters here, that there is a known limit to “up.” 
Tt is helpful to give the starving a bushel of 
wheat to tide him over an emergency, but 
infinitely more important to show him how 
to grow his own bushel of wheat or rice. 

The American system works. We shouldn't 
apologize for it, but instead extend it. 


Off the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorpD, I include the following editorial 


April 18 


from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S. C., of April 9, 1962: 
Orr tHE RECORD 

A string becomes a rope: Those who op- 
pose Federal aid to education as a matter 
of principle argue that control of the schools 
will follow inevitably any grant of Federal 
funds for their assistance, 

As often as this nt is advanced, it 
is solemnly denied by (1) Federal bureau- 
crats who can’t wait to get a toe in the 
educational door, and (2) by professional 
educators who see the Federal Treasury as 
the only source of tax moneys sufficiently 
large to foot the bill for what they con- 
sider to be the educational needs of the 
United States. 

Fortunately for those who are confused by 
these conflicting assertions, the recent ac- 
tion of Secretary Ribicoff, of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in crack- 
ing the financial whip at schools now re- 
ceiving Federal aid, has demonstrated how 
strings become ropes. 

Secretary Ribicoff has announced that 
Federal aid for so-called impacted area 
schools will be cut off unless these schools, 
regardiess of their location, accept racial 
integration. 

The impacted area program was set up to 
aid local taxpayers in providing adequate 
school facilities for children of families that 
crowd into a district when a major Federal 
military or construction project is under- 
taken. Many of these families are temporary 
residents. Frequently they live on Federal 
property and pay no taxes. The Savannah 
River atomic energy project at Alken was a 
good example of this. 

Under the impacted area program, Aiken 
school authorities received Federal assistance 
to enable them to expand their educational 
facilities to handle the newcomers. The 
Aiken schools were never surrendered to the 
Federal Government. They are still a part 
of the South Carolina educational system 
and subject to the laws of this State. 

But this is of no consequence to Secretary 
Ribicoff. All impacted area schools will now 
conform to the wishes of Washington in the 
matter of integration or lose thelr Federal 
assistance. 

South Carolina Senators, Olin D. John- 
ston and Strom Thurmond, are bitterly op- 
posed to Secretary Ribicoff's move. Senator 
JOHNSTON takes the position that this Ped- 
eral money is actually a debt the United 
States owes to these local school districts. 

“The funds allocated under this impacted 
area program,” he said, “are not Federal aid 
funds but, in fact, are repayments to school 
districts for funds local taxpayers have ex- 
pended in behalf of the education of chil- 
dren whose parents are employed locally by 
the Federal Government. These school dis- 
tricts are not begging for Federal funds but, 
on the contrary, are billing the Federal Gov- 
ernment for services rendered, as a result of 
the activities of the United States.” 

Nevertheless, it follows that these schools 
will be run according to the ideas of the 
eee or they will receive no more Fed- 
eral ald. 


James P. Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, James P. Clark, who was an 
energetic and resourceful citizen of 
Philadelphia, has departed from our 
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Midst. He was a man of great stature, 
a civic-minded person, who was proud 
of his city, Where there was progress 
and achievement in Philadelphia, there 
Was Jim Clark. As one long identified 
in championing causes in behalf of the 
Common people, Jim Clark was a tower 
of strength in the rebirth and success of 
an enlightened and progressive Demo- 
cratic Party in the city of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia has suffered an irreparable 
loss of a most worthy public servant. 
Mr. Speaker, may I, on this sad occasion, 
request permission to insert in the REC- 
ORD an editorial from today’s issue of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on the passing of 
my close, personal friend and associate, 
Jim Clark. 
The editorial follows: 
James P. CLARK 


The death of James P. Clark removes from 
the local political scene one of its ablest 
and most forceful figures. Jim Clark was 
not a run-of-the-mill political type. He 
Strenuously avoided the limelight. If he 
helped gain political victories he was more 
than willing to share the credit. 

was one of the handful who rescued 
the Democratic Party in this city from its 
Stagnant state as a dependency of the ruling 
GOP machine and set“it on the path to its 
Present prosperity. As city chairman 20 
years ago, and as chairman of the organ- 
ization's finance committee in the years since 
then, he helped supply the funds required 
to make the organization strong. 

In the past few years, the Democratic 
Organization's man in front has been Con- 
fressman WILLIAM J. Green, Jr. When awed 
Observers in other parts of the Nation have 
Temarked the rather substantial majorities 
Piled up by the Democrats in Philadelphia 
elections, they have usually given major 
credit to the present city chairman. 

Yet we are sure that BL Green would 
be among the first to point to the indis- 
Pensable played by Clark in the or- 
Banization’s recent successes. 

There are many Philadelphians who will 
disagree with James P. Clark's politics, and 
With the excessive power wielded by the 

Democratic machine as now adminis- 
tered by Chairman Green. But they must 
accord him his due for the salvage job on 

two-party system in Philadelphia that 
Tesulted in the reform, by the first Demo- 
cratic mayors in 67 years, of the city gov- 
ernment. 


Jim Clark was a successful businessman 
and an ardent sports fan. He was a man 
Whose word was good, and whose friendship 
was worth having. : 

But it will be on the political stage— 
Where his influence was mainly of the 
behind-the-scenes varlety—that his presence 
Will be acutely missed by his fellow leaders. 

The boys who are so accustomed to asking 
“what does Jim think?” before they make 
up their own minds about almost anything, 
Will find no answer to their queries, The 

kroom statesmen who make up the list 
of candidates for the voters to pass upon will 
no longer have the benefit of Jim Clark's 
shrewd advice. 

The city committee's treasury, ample 
toarce of vital or and campaign 
oe will be bereft of its chief reliance. 
À ILL GREEN wlll be hurting, as one who has 
Ost his strong right arm. 

It is ironic that one who has so often 
Sought the background in the political pic- 
2 will now become so conspicuous by his 

bsence, Chairman Green has received a 
number of political blows in the last few 
r but none that can compare with 
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Needed Reform of Social Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to offer for the ex- 
amination of my colleagues a most ex- 
cellent and rewarding resolution from 
the grand jury of Sonoma County, Calif., 
and it foreman, Mr. Robert A. Allen. In 
clear and succinct language it sets forth 
needed reforms in social welfare proce- 
dures. The grand jury and its foreman 
have done their investigative task very 
well. Their proposals mirror our own 
congressional concern. We could well 
profit from their conclusions. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE 1961-62 GRAND JURY 
or THE COUNTY or SONOMA, STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

“Whereas the investigations of this grand 

Jury into social welfare matters in Sonoma 

County and the administration of local, 

State, and Federal welfare programs by the 

Social Welfare Department of Sonoma 

County has led to a conclusion that the fol- 

lowing recommendations are in the best 

public interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By this grand jury of the 
County of Sonoma for the 1961-62 term 
that review is urged to be made by the Con- 
gress of the United States and Legislature 
of the State of California of present legisla- 
tion and National and State administration 
in the welfare field with the object of re- 
ducing Federal and State regulation and 
administration rules and details to a mini- 
mum in order to relieve the costly admin- 
istration with which public welfare programs 
are now burdened; and be it further 

Resolved, That in future legislation in the 
welfare field the Congress of the United 
States and the Legislature of the State of 
California is urged to so restrict administra- 
tive detail and regulation as conditions of 
grants and assistance to local agencies to a 
minimum; and be it further 

Resolred, That Federal and State admin- 
istrative agencles be urged to work toward 
simplification of manuals used in the various 
programs and elimination of as much as 
possible of administratively imposed detailed 
reporting by local agencies; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That an effort be made to 
achieve greater uniformity in eligibility re- 
quirements of recipients under and between 
the various programs such as aid to needy 
children, old age security, medical ald to 
aged, and so forth, and the achievement of a 
similar uniformity as to recordkeeping with- 
in and between such programs; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That inasmuch as local county 
welfare directors and workers are in the best 
position to observe local conditions and de- 
termine in what form aid should be extended 
a greater freedom be allowed to the local 
agencies such as unlimited use of money 
management as an alternate to direct pay- 
ment ald, particularly in the field of aid to 
needy children, as a means of reducing waste 
and abuse within the programs; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resoutlon be 
transmitted to Senator Tuomas H. KUCHEL 
and Congressman CLEM Muttre with a re- 
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quest that the same be relayed to the Con- 
gress of the United States and copies of this 
resolution be delivered to Senator Joseph A, 
Rattigan and Assemblyman William T. Bag- 
ley with a request that the same be relayed 
to the Legislature of the State of California, 
and that copies of this resolution be deliv- 
ered to the director of the Department of 
Social Welfare of the State of California, to 
the Governor's Council on Social Welfare 
and to the deputy State director in charge 
of community welfare service and the dep- 
uty State director in charge of administra- 
tion, the deputy State director in charge of 
program development, and the administra- 
tive adviser. 

Approved; 

ROBERT A. ALLEN, Foreman. 


Getting One’s Irish Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY.. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Washington 
Post by Mrs, Sally Donelan, of Hyatts- 
ville, Md., and urge the Members to 
study her excellent recommendations. 

The letter follows: 

GETTING One's IRISH Ur 


My Irish is not up. I have enough thereof 
to appreciate the light vein of your March 
17 editorial, but there are a few points that 
I would like to comment upon. 

I believe that most people with an Irish 
connection do know who James Napper 
Tandy was and that frankly they never give 
a thought to what his religion was in regard 
to the “wearing of the green.“ In Ireland's 
long struggle for freedom many of her 
noblest and most heroic sons were Episco- 
palians and Presbyterlans—men like Wolfe 
Tone, Henry Grattan, Henry McCracken, 
Arthur O'Connor, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and Robert Emmett, to namea few. Has any 
one loved Erin more than they? The fact 
that these great Irish patriots were Protes- 
tants means only this—they were devoted to 
their God and to their country. 

In the centuries-long emigration of the 
Irish to America the pangs of parting from 
“thelr own, their native land“ were equally 
fierce to Protestant and Catholic alike. And 
their gratitude for the haven America gave 
them was equally deep as they proved by 
word and deed. When George Washington 
ordered “Saint Patrick” to be the password 
or countersign on March 17 in honor of the 
Irish who made up so great a part of his best 
troops, he was not concerned with the fact 
that some were Protestant and some Catholic. 
He was solely the way the Irish 
went to battle, not the way they went to 
church. 

I cannot, understand why 17th century old 
world bitterness should be recalled on any 
day. America is no place to rehash such 
matters. But be that as it may, the true 
character of the Battle of the Boyne is 
hardly recalled by most people of Irish an- 
cestry by crude lines about “Micks laying 
down shticks.” The famous reply of the Irish 
captain to the Englishman who taunted him 
on that defent gives a far better picture of 
what happened. After the Stuart, King 
James, fled and King William of Orange had 
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won the field, the Irish officer said: Change 
kings with us, and we will fight again.” 

We should hide the wedges, few and dead 
and twisted, that may tend to split Ameri- 
cans apart, and bring into the sunlight the 
bonds, many and living and true, that tend 
to bind Americans together. We should hesi- 
tate to employ hyphens linking the name 
American with race or religion because in 
some contexts they have the unfortunate 
effect of diluting its strength. The national 
heritage is not only rich and glorious, but it 
is the common possession of all Americans. 
The strength of our beloved country lies in 
the fact that it never asks us Whence we 
come individually, but only whither we will 
go together. 

SALLY DONELAN. 


Model Congress: Kansas State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. AVERY, Mr. Speaker, during the 
last week in April, the students of Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan, Kans., 
will conduct a unique laboratory experi- 
ment on how the Federal legislative 
process works. On the campus of the 
school, a model congress will be held. 
The entire event is planned and carried 
out by the students. A steering com- 
mittee, headed by Art Groesbeck, junior 
in government, Manhattan, has provided 
the organizational structure for the con- 
gress, Students are chosen to be sen- 
ators and representatives on the basis of 
written application. The interesting 
point is that any student may make ap- 
plication. Such is not limited only to 
students majoring in political science 
and other like fields. As a result, stu- 
dents in practically every curriculum at 
the university will be taking part in the 
novel experiment. In order to make the 
participation more meaningful, voting 
records and political affiliations of the 
Members of Congress are distributed and 
thereby a student can make application 
to represent a Congressman whose views 
most nearly represent his own. 

The model congress will operate as 
nearly as possible as does the U.S. 
Congress. The opening joint ses- 
sion features two keynote speakers from 
the Congress of the United States repre- 
senting the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. Following this meeting, the 
model congress will meet for the intro- 
duction of bills. The next session will 
consist of committee meetings for con- 
sideration of the bills. This is followed 
by a session during which the bills re- 
ported by the committees will be de- 
bated. Then the bills will be voted on by 
the two bodies of congress. Finally, a 
joint session is held during which the 
accontplishments of both legislative bod- 
ies will be summed up. 

Throughout the 3-day affair, campus 
organizations will register as national 
lobbies and will in turn present their 
views on various legislative proposals to 
the “congressmen,” 
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For anyone who has visited the Con- 
gress of the United States, they soon 
learn the famous “bean soup” is a part 
of the tradition and atmosphere of the 
hallowed legislative halls. The Kansas 
State students are not to be denied— 
they too will have their bean soup. 
Through the cooperation of this office, 
the recipe for bean soup has been sent 
to the university cafeteria and such will 
be offered the “hungry and hard-work- 
ing legislators” during the course of the 
model congress. 

Kansas State is one of the few uni- 
versities offering such a realistic and 
broad educational activity in an attempt 
to give the students a practical under- 
standing of the legislative process. In 
previous years at K-State, the students 
have staged mock political conventions 
and model U.N. assemblies, but this will 
mark the first time a model congress has 
been held. Certainly this endeavor 
should provide the students with a valu- 
able education to supplement that gained 
from the textbook. 

In addition to Art Groesbeck, the fol- 
lowing students are active with the ar- 
rangements of the model congress: 

Bob Ireland, junior majoring in agri- 
cultural economics, from Yates Center, 
is the representation commissioner for 
the congress. 

Gary Keeny, senior majoring in medi- 
cal technology, from Manhattan, is the 
scheduling clerk. 

Verna Wilborn, junior majoring in his- 
tory, from Hoisington, is the administra- 
tive assistant to the chairman. 

Tom Atkinson, junior majoring in psy- 
chology, from Belleville, is the special 
coordinator. 

Marion Loper, junior majoring in 
speech, from Plainville, is the public re- 
lations counsel. 


Plight of the Petroleum Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, soon to 
come before this House will be the Presi- 
dent's request for revision of our tariff 
laws. Certainly, every Member of this 
House must see the need for this revision 
to permit our Nation to compete in world 
markets and meet the threat we face 
from the Communist trade offensive, 
and the European Common Market. 

Personally, I favor such revision, for 
our domestic industries in most in- 
stances, have found they can meet com- 
petition and beat it. 

But on occasions, there are industries 
that are imperiled by the flood of im- 
ports and action must be taken to pro- 
tect them. This, I believe, is true of our 
own domestic petroleum industry. 

In my own State of Texas, production 
is down to a limit of 8 days per month, 
and has been for many months. Ex- 
ploration is at an alltime low. Allied 
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industries are caught in the pinch, such 
as oil tool manufacturers, well servicing 
companies, geological survey companies, 
and a host of others. 

Today, it gives me great pleasure to 
join in the introduction of a bill to pro- 
vide an incentive to develop our own 
domestic oil and gas reserves necessary 
to provide for the national security of 
our Nation. This bill is merely a 
strengthening of the oil import program, 
which has been in effect for 3 years, and 
it is my sincere desire to see it incorpo- 
rated in the revision of the tariff laws. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
House knows full well the statistics 
showing the current plight of our own 
petroleum industry. But I wish to draw 
attention to the article published in the 
Houston Post by one of the great oil 
writers in this country. In it, he sums 
up the precarious position our own inde- 
pendents face in seeking new oil reserves. 
I am pleased to submit it for your con- 
sideration, and to join with many of my 
colleagues in submitting this bill. 

The article follows: 

OIL EXPLORATION Nor FoR THE NONGAMBLER 


If you are not in the business of exploring 
for oll or gas, you're missing a great chance 
to lose a considerable pile of cash. 

Why men pursue this capricious business 
still remains a mystery to me after more 
than 25 years of writing about them. 
Probably the only explanation is that once 
in a while someone hits what all of them are 
searching for and that gives encouragement 
to the others. 

This attraction must be similar to that of 
the man who sought the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow, with variations, and with 
Slightly better chances of success. 

Late in March the annual report of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists’ Committee on Statistics for Explora- 
tory Drilling was announced by its chairman, 
Ben J. Carsey. Its most revealing statistic 
was the fact that in the last year for which 
there was a 6-year average, 97.87 percent of 
all new field wildcats were either abandoned 
as dry holes or proved to have discovered 
reserves too small to be profitable, That 
left 2.13 percent of such wildcat tests which 
found enough oil to be profitable for the 
explorer. 

So, you wonder why men keep on looking 
for oil. The only possible answer is an end- 
of-the-rainbow complex. That, plus the fact 
that if they do succeed they will be entitled 
to 27.5 percent of their income free of taxes. 
Frankly, that doesn't seem to be much of an 
incentive when you consider the risk. And 
the risk involves digging holes that cost 
from $100,000 to $1 million. 

Statistics can be deceiving. Take this 
year’s report of 1961 exploratory drilling. It 
showed that out of 10,992 exploratory holes 
of various types, 1,970 found some oil or 
gas in the United States, That sounds fairly 
good since it shows that 17.92 percent of all 
Wildcats drilled were successful. But in a 
few weeks, or months, or a year or two after 
these wells started producing, it has or will 
become evident to the explorers that they 
will never pay out, * 

There are several types of wildcat wells. 
The kind most people think about are the 
new field or rank wildeats. Of 6,909 of this 
type drilled in 1961 it turned out that 10.78 
found oil or gas. That is the old 1-to-9 
ratio we hear about. But the latest 6- 
year report (they figure it takes that long 
to normally get your money back) showed 
that less than 1 in 47 wells paid out. Last 
year’s rank wildcat ratio of success will drop, 
too. It may be much worse. For instance, 
in 1945 it was found that 1 discovery in 
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20 paid a profit. The 1955 figure came close 
to being twice as bad. 

The best wildcat wells, and the ones that 
help all averages, are those called deeper pool 
tests, shallower pool tests, and outposts. 
These are exploratory tests on proven struc- 
tures where the operators decided to test a 
shallower sand, or a deeper sand, or simply 
Move a little farther out beyond production. 
This isn't shooting fish in a bucket, but it 
ves give a man a better chance. These are 
Called new pool tests on the same geologic 
Out of 1,919 such test wells 
dried in 1961, some 27.88 percent were suc- 
Cessful. 

You have to be what conservative people 
Would call a gambler to be a wildcatter. But 
if there weren't some of them around we 
Would all be riding hay burners to work, if 
We could find a job. Or we would be de- 
Pending on foreign sources for our economic 
lifeblood, which would probably be worse. 


Here’s a Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., 
of April 17, 1962: 

HERE'S A DEMOCRAT 


(Here is a letter recently published in the 
Camden Chronicle. The writer, Marvin 
Bell, of 1735 Jefferson Davis Highway, 
Camden, is a son of E. XI. Bell, of Cashion's 
Cross Roads near Blacksburg) 

The Error, 

Camden Chronicle, 

Camden, S.C. 

le Sm: It is not my intention by this 

ac to start any controversy, as was started 

dere in this county sometime ago over the 

1 and the prohibition issue, as I in- 
nd to only write this one letter concerning 

newly resurrected Republican Party in 
is State. 

First, I want to say I am not a Democrat 
because my Pa“ was, which is usually the 
1 the Republicans hurl at us Democrats, 
55 because over the years I have come to 
Wola the Democratic Party as the party 
9 — 58 has at heart the welfare of all, espe- 
tik y the workingman of this country; not 

t the barons of Wall Street, the money 
gers, the rich, and those who think they 
rich. I sometimes become alarmed at 

tae Conscience of man when I notice around 

Ps those, especially certain doctors and oth- 

ns elt clesstonals, who prior to Franklin Roose- 

Hainz wt not cash a check for 50 cents, now 

rey & in a Cadillac, clothing their families 

rh und at the same time cursing and 

ihe ying the party which I know largely 

oe de this possible. You have to do little 

thoes than to observe those leading this 
ement to realize that most of them 
d not care if the masses would have to 

the Brass, so long as they continued to hear 
Clink of silver in their pockets. 

Sane? would have you believe because I and 

of Y others like me, believe in the ideals 

Sheer Democratic Party and want to stay 

een and fight to rid it of any distasteful 
ments, that we are either Socialists or 

unists, especially if this accusation 

Javits make someone swallow their party of 

Dick 3 Keating, and Goldwater, “tricky” 

Nixon, and others like them. If social 
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security, veterans’ benefits, REA, medical care 
for the aged, and the many other programs 
which was given birth by the Democratic 
Party is socialism, I'm for it; and I feel 
some of the so-called standard bearers for 
the Republican movement should do some 
refunding to Uncle Sam before they raise 
their banners too high. 

I have no objection to the Republican 
movement, but I do say its leaders should 
be fair and stop trying to mislead the people 
of this State, for had the people been satis- 
fied for the last 8 years with the Republican 
Party I do not believe Jack Kennedy would 
be in the White House today. 

Very truly yours, 
Marvin BELL. 


Massachusetts General Court Passes Res- 
olution Urging the Department of 
State To Take a Firm Position Against 
Arab Interference in the Conduct and 
Business of American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, the resolution of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature urging action to 
end the discrimination in certain foreign 
countries against American citizens de- 
serves support. The Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, of which I am a member, 
has had ample evidence of discrimination 
by Arab countries against certain Ameri- 
can citizens. There was even evidence 
that an airplane carrying a congressional 
delegation might not be permitted to 
land in one Arab country until assurance 
had been given that no person of a 
certain minority group would be in- 
cluded in the visiting party. ‘This re- 
quirement was subsequently waived. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee has 
taken a strong position against discrimi- 
nation. The Foreign Assistance Appro- 
priation Act of 1961 provided: 

It is the sense of Congress that any at- 
tempt by foreign nations to create distinc- 
tions because of their race or religion among 
American citizens in the granting of per- 
sonal or commercial ‘access or any other 
rights otherwise available to U.S. citizens 
generally is repugnant to our principles; and 
in all negotiations between the United 
States and any foreign state arising as a re- 
sult of funds appropriated under this title 
these principles shall be applied as the Pres- 
ident may determine. 


These provisions duly enacted by the 
Congress should be implemented by ex- 
ecutive action. Discrimination against 
American citizens by some countries 
which receive our foreign aid is incon- 
sistent with such aid. If it results in 
shutting off a profitable tourist trade 
because visitors from an adjoining coun- 
try are not allowed to cross the border 


to view shrines and monuments of world- 


wide interest, the country practicing that 
discrimination is denying itself foreign 
income which would reduce the need for 
our aid. 
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The Massachusetts resolution urging’ 
such implementation should be com- 
mended and will receive’ my vigorous 
support. 


Men in Wheelchairs Meet Many Daily 
Obstacles to Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Ogdens- 
burg Journal, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

The article follows: 

MEN IN WHEELCHAIRS Meer Many Dary 
OBSTACLES TO ACTIVITIES 


(By Esther Van Wagoner Tufty) 


Wasuincton—tThe nonpaid public spirited 
members of the President's Committee of 
the Handicapped are giving a big push to 
helping the American in the wheelchair, not 
only to get a job, but to remove certain 
architectural obstacles to his day-to-day 
activities. 

Committee members have discovered such 
aid is not for just the 250,000 in wheel- 
chairs, but the more than 5 million with 
heart conditions, the 200,000 with heavy leg 
braces and the 139,000 with artificial limbs. 
And the 1614 million men and women over 
65 years of age could benefit too. Accord- 
ing to the National Health Survey, there are 
approximately 5 million people In the coun- 
try who have “limited mobility.” 

One solution adopted by the President's 
committee, working with the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults and 
under the auspices of the National Stand- 
ards Association, is spelled out in a set of 
standard specifications entitled ::“ Making 
Buildings and Facilities Accessible to, and 
Usable by, the Physically Handicapped.” 

A man in a wheelchair, Charles E. Can- 
iff of Evanston, IN., chosen by the President's 
committee as the “Handicapped American 
of the Year" for 1960, tells of his struggles: 

“The fact that I use a wheelchair in no 
way reduces my responsibility to pay taxes 
but when I was instructed to report to my 
local Internal Revenue Office to support 
claims in my tax statement, I could reach 
the huge impressive entrances to the Fed- 
eral courthouse only by climbing an equally 
impressive flight of steps. I had to face the 
architectural barriers in a Federal building 
to comply with the tax laws.” 

He cited other difficulties. Voting is his 
right but the voting booth is in the new 
public school where steps again stopped him. 
(His wife finally accomplished registration 
and voting by serving as his messenger.) 

He found he couldn't buy stamps at the 
post office, and the village hall and the police 
station were equally inaccessible, 

At various times he was solicited to give 
money by the YMCA, a museum, a new par- 
ish hall, to build and operate b 
which bar him from entrance. How he 
longed to swim in that YMCA pool. 

This man in a wheelchair has a 12-year-old 
Boy Scout son, who wes disappointed when 
his father could not attend when he received 
his first badge of achievement. On Sun- 
days he found he had to climb “half way to 
heaven before he could get in the church.“ 
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He said he is most outraged by archi- 
tectural barriers when he yisits a hospital, 
nursing home, or chronic disease center with 
flights of steps at every entry. Once he 
visited an aged friend, crippled severely by 
arthritis, who was living in a multimillion- 
dollar nursing and convalescent home for 
chronically disabled patients. The building 
is the pride of the community in a beauti- 
ful setting with grounds laced with paved 
walkways among flowers, trees, and shrubs 
but his friend was barricaded from those 
walkways for the steps make them inacces- 
sible, 


Steps are not the only architectural bar- 


riers. Revolving doors, telephone booths too 
narrow for a wheelchair to enter, out of 
reach water fountains, too-narrow doorways. 
elevators, and restrooms which cannot ac- 
commodate wheelchairs all stop him in his 
day-to-day life. 

So the blind Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, Maj, Gen. Melvin J. Maas, US. 
Marine Corps Reserve, retired, called the 
committee’s approved building standards 
“an important milestone toward achieving 
equality of employment opportunity for the 
handicapped.” 

General Maas has sent a personal letter 
to each Governor enclosing a copy of the 
approved building standards and invited his 
personal support to getting the standards 
adopted at the State and local building 
codes. Every Cabinet member received a 
request that the standards be adopted in 
all new Federal buildings and remodeling 
Plans are now underway in existing struc- 
tures. The general also has placed a copy 
in the hands of every registered architect 
and most builders. 

After all, here in Washington many re- 
member the ramps that were hurriedly set 
up for the late disabled President Roosevelt 
to enter Federal buildings. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, the Invest- 
ment Company Act is a comprehensive 
regulatory scheme and not merely a dis- 
closure act. The Securities Exchange 
Commission is the regulatory agency of 
Government under the act. 

For the last several years, there has 
come about a slew of vexatious lawsuits 
alleging gross misconduct or gross abuse 
of trust on a theory of implied liability 
under section 36 of the act. An undue 
advantage has been taken by reason of 
the unsettled condition of the law, and 
in my opinion, this is a studied weak- 
ness that could be cured by regulation 
without any harm to the exercise of bona 
fide rights. a 

When the present administration first 
came to power, there was an immedi- 
ate move to reorganize all of the inde- 
pendent agencies. One of the most im- 
portant of all of the independent offices 
and agencies is the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission which was estab- 
lished by Congress to regulate the secu- 
rities industry. One of the laws which 
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it administers is the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 which provides a regu- 
latory scheme authorized by Congress 
for the protection of shareholders in in- 
vestment companies, more popularly 
known as mutual funds. That law was 
based on an original bill recommended 
by the SEC in 1940 and was drafted on 
the basis of a 5-year study of investment 
companies. Congressional hearings oc- 
cupied 21 days during a period of 3 
months, and the final bill was drafted 
after 5 weeks of intensive work by the 
SEC and lawyers representing the invest- 
ment company industry—hearings on 
S. 3580 and H.R. 10065, 76th Congress, 
3d session, 1940. 

For over 20 years after its enactment 
in 1940, the Investment Company Act 
has been considered one of the most ef- 
fective of all the securities laws. During 
those 20 years the courts were often 
faced with cases involving provisions of 
the other Federal securities laws, but 
mutual funds coming under the 1940 act 
were rarely involved in court actions. 

During these 20 years mutual funds 
have become a major financial institu- 
tion. Mutual fund growth has been 
spectacular and the net asset value of 
mutual funds has grown from less than 
one-half billion dollars in 1940 to over 
$20 billion today. There are now more 
than 250 individal funds with more than 
5 million shareholders, most of whom 
are small investors in the middle and 
lower middle income groups who now 
have a stake in the free enterprise sys- 
tem and own a share in American 
industry. 

Nothing is more important to the well- 
being of our national economy and to 
the strength of the free enterprise sys- 
tem than the encouragement and pro- 
tection of small shareholders, so that all 
Americans can safely and effectively 
participate in the ownership of the com- 
panies which provide employment op- 
portunities and profits from which Fed- 
eral tax revenues are drawn. 

I am greatly disturbed by a recent 
publication in the Columbia Law Review 
entitled “Mutual Fund Litigation—New 
Frontiers for the Investment Company 
Act.” This article by implication seems 
to consider that mutual funds are paying 
excessive advisory fees to the manage- 
ment organizations whose counsel and 
advice have resulted in the extraordinary 
growth and profits experienced by mu- 
tual funds. The value of professional 
and management advice, like the advice 
of doctors and lawyers, is worth about 
what one pays for it. Over 80 percent of 
the mutual funds have followed an in- 
dustry pattern of paying one-half of 1 
percent of net asset value for manage- 
ment advice, with the contracts ap- 
proved by the directors or stockholders 
annually. Management depends on per- 
sonal qualities of experience, knowledge, 
training, and judgment. It cannot be 
purchased like physical property on a 
low-bid basis. 

The law imposes high fiduciary stand- 
ards on fund managers. Under section 
36 of the act the SEC must enjoin as 
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gross misconduct or gross abuse of trust 
any doubtful management arrangement, 
including excess management fees. It is 
a little difficult to follow the philosophy 
expressed by the authors of “Mutual 
Fund Litigation—New Frontiers for the 
Investment Company Act,” since the 
SEC has tacitly approved the one-half of 
1 percent fee for 20 years. Of most 
particular concern to me is the fact there 
are some 50 lawsuits pending against 
various mutual funds alleging that the 
standard one-half of 1 percent is ex- 
cessive, and as such constitutes a gross 
abuse of trust, despite prior approval by 
the SEC. Some of these lawsuits were 
instigated by former SEC personnel im- 
mediately upon their resignation from 
the Commission. 


These lawsuits are an extremely 
serious matter for the millions of share- 
holders in mutual funds for two reasons. 
First, they shake the public confidence 
in mutual funds as a vehicle for small 
investors to pool the risk of security in- 
vestment. Second, they subject the 
mutual funds to extremely expensive liti- 
gation, interference with management 
and day-to-day operations, and all of 
the other side effects which attend com- 
plicated lawsuits. There should be no 
private right of litigation until after ap- 
plication has been made to the SEC to 
act under section 36 of the act. 

Section 36 of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 is now as follows: 

Sec. 36. The Commission is authorized to 
bring an action in the proper district court 
of the United States or United States court 
of any Territory or other place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, al- 
leging that a person serving or acting in 
one or more of the following capacities 
has been guilty after the enactment of 
this title and within five years of the com- 
mencement of the action, of gross miscon- 
duct or gross abuse of trust in respect of 
any registered investment company for 
which such person so serves or acts: (1) 
as Officer, director, member of an advisory 
board, investment adviser, or depositor; or 
(2) as principal underwriter, if such regis- 
tered company is an open-end company, 
unit, investment trust, or face-amount cer- 
tificate company. If the Commission’s al- 
legations of such gross misconduct or gross 
abuse of trust are established, the court 
shall enjoin such person from acting in such 
capacity or capacities either permanently 
or for such period of time as it in its dis- 
cretion shall deem appropriate. 


I propose the following amendment: 


Provided, That no court of the United 
States or United States court of any place or 
territory subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall entertain any private 
cause of action based on liability implied 
under this section unless and until the Com- 
mission has exercised jurisdiction under said 
section, and successfully obtained an injunc- 
tion whether or not upon application of an 
interested party. 


Therefore, I have introduced a bill 
which will limit the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States from enter- 
taining any private cause of action based 
on implied liability under this section 
until the Commission has exercised its 
jurisdiction upon its own application or 
that of an interested party. 
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Marxist-Leninist Ideology: An Insidious 
Threat to American Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the American Legion has rendered 
& great service to our country in keeping 
its members up to date on the activities 
of the Communist conspiracy. Conspic- 
uous in this activity is the Firing Line, 
published by the National Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion, 
with national headquarters in Indianap- 
olis in my congressional district. 

The March 1962 issue of the Firing 
Line contains a comprehensive article 
summarizing Communist activities 
among the youth of our country, and I 
would like to recommend this item to the 
attention of my colleagues: 


Marxist-Leninist IDEOLOGY: An INSIDIOUS 
THREAT TO AMERICAN YOUTH 

Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov), 
the developer of modern-day Soviet commu- 
nism, was instrumental in crystalizing the 
theories of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
into Communist organization and action. 
As the leader of the first successful Commu- 
nist revolution which resulted in the seizing 
of power in czarist Russia by murderous 
Bolsheviks, Lenin has been deified by the in- 
ternational Communist movement as the 
guiding genius for blueprinting a sinister 
scheme for attaining world conquest. 

Among his numerous speeches and writings 
on a variety of subjects, Lenin voiced con- 
Siderable interest in molding the minds of 
the youth of the world in an obvious effort 
to perpetuate the Soviet Communist con- 
Spiracy, Perhaps the most classical state- 
ment attributed to Lenin on recruiting youth 
as potential Communist revolutionaries was 
contained in a speech 40 years ago in which 
he declared: “Give us a child for 8 years and 
tt will be a Bolshevist forever.” Lenin 
simply meant that young people are particu- 
larly vulnerable to radical views and, there- 
fore, become ideal targets for Communist in- 
doctrination. 

Operating as an integral part of interna- 
tional Soviet communism, the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. (CPUSA) has made concerted 
attempts through the years to exploit the 
youth of our country, particularly students. 
The party’s unbroken interest in youth ac- 
tivities was enunciated at its 17th (1959) 
National convention and reemphasized by 

General Secretary Gus Hall at a 
meeting of the party's national committee 
on January 20, 1961. According to Hall's 
Pronouncement, “An area in which there is 
considerable growth of activity and of new 
Organization is amongst our youth. This 
increased activity and ferment is a reflection 
Of the growing problems the youth of today 
face, * * è There has been a considerable 
amount of activity, especially in and around 
the colleges, in the first place in relation to 
the sit-ins and discrimination, as well as 
for peace, abolition of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and on other issues. 
* * © There is a mushrooming of Marxist- 
and Socialist-oriented groups on the cam- 
Puses in all parts of the country. The 
Party must give much higher priority for the 
work among youth in all fields of endeavor.” 

Within the past 2 years, the CPUSA has 
conducted an intensive program of having 
its key national leaders speak before student 
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groups at many colleges and universities 
throughout the country. The deceitful pur- 
pose of this important speech campaign by 
Communist leaders is to create the false im- 
pression that the CPUSA is just a legitimate 
political organization, and to attempt to 
gain support for the party's various activi- 
ties by camoufiaging them through the 
utilization of deceptive party Jargon. Com- 
munist functionaries who have recently ap- 
peared, both officially and unofficially, before 
college student groups, include Herbert 
Aptheker, Phil Bart, Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Gus Hall, James E. 
Jackson, Sam Kushner, and Mortimer Daniel 
Rubin. 

Mortimer Rubin, commonly known as 
Daniel or Danny Rubin, is the CPUSA’s Na- 
tional Youth director and also serves as a 
member of the party's national committee. 
Since the end of October 1961, Rubin has 
been extensively touring the Midwest, speak- 
ing before numerous college groups. Among 
those educational institutions he visited 
were the Universities of Chicago, Iowa, and 
Pittsburgh. Prior to his appearance in the 
Midwest area, Rubin toured in the South 
and in the Northwest. On these trips, Ru- 
bin reportedly made appearances before stu- 
dent groups at William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Va.; University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. O.; Reed College, Portland, Oreg., and 
the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

In addition to his aforementioned party 

mts, Rubin is editor in chief of a 
monthly tabloid newspaper entitled “New 
Horizons for Youth,” a Marxist youth publi- 
cation founded in October 1960. Published 
as an official organ of the CPUSA by Youth 
Publications, Inc., of 799 Broadway, New 
York, N. T., the following individuals are also 
affiliated with this subversive newspaper: 
Joseph Bauer, managing editor; Bernard 
Galitz, general manager; editorial council 
members: Gene Robinson, San Francisco; 
Albert Douglass, Chicago; Micki Talvi, De- 
troit; Felix Carter and Kathy Robbins, Phil- 
adelphia; Dave Llewellyn, Iowa; Edward 
Cohen, West Pennsylvania; and George Hart, 
Ohio. z 

COMMUNIST YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 

The Progressive Youth Organizing Com- 
mittee (PYOC), a nationwide apparatus 
founded by the CPUSA on New Year's week- 
end, 1961, functions as a group empowered 
to implement plans for a forthcoming con- 
vention to form a new Communist-sponsored 
national youth organization. According to 
a governmental source, the Proc was created 
by the party for the purpose of paving the 
“way for greater Communist influence among 
American young people—and, thereby, to fill 
the void created in 1957 when the (Com- 
munist) Labor Youth League was officially 
disbanded, leaving the party without an ef- 
fective national youth group.” Interest- 
ingly, both the PYOC national office 
and “New Horizons for Youth” occupy 
the same building in New. York City, which 
has two street addresses; namely, 80 East 
llth Street and 799 Broadway. The Chair- 
man of the PYOC is Mrs. Alva Buxenbaum, 
and Marvin Markman is the group's vice- 
chairman and executive secretary. Daniel 
Rubin is also a member of PYOC’s national 
council, which includes Mrs. Buxenbaum, 
Marvin Markman, Jerry Barrett, Carl Bloice, 
Don Hamerquist, Jim Hawley and Jacob 
Meyer (Mike) Stein. 

PYOC Vice Chairman Marvin Markman 
was identified as a member of the CPUSA 
by a witness who appeared before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
(HCUA) on February 3, 1960. Appearing be- 
fore the HCUA on March 2, 1960, Markman 
invoked the fifth amendment when ques- 


appearing 
ening American of September 30, 
1961, Journalist Jack Lotto disclosed that 


American Activities in San Francisco; 
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PYOC National Councilman Carl Bloice of 
San Francisco is a reporter for the People’s 
World, West Coast weekly newspaper of the 
CPUSA. 

As Official observers of the PYOC, Mrs. 
Buxenbaum and Mike Stein attended the 
World Youth Forum held in Moscow, July 
20-30, 1961. The World Youth Forum, a 
relatively new instrument for disseminating 
Communist propaganda, consisted of semi- 
nars and discussion groups on subjects fa- 
vorable to Soviet foreign policy. During the 
international Communist youth meetings, 
Mrs, Buxenbaum addressed the entire forum 
composed of approximately 1,000 delegates 
from 90 countries. Also attending the World 
Youth Forum were Dave Buxenbaum (hus- 
band of Alva) and Mrs. Anne Stein (wife of 
Mike), both of whom covered the event as 
reporters for “New Horizons for Youth.” 

The PYOC is supported by numerous 
Marxist groups located in cities throughout 
the United States. One of these cooperating 
organizations is Advance, a youth group 
functioning in New York City. Established 
in February 1960, Advance maintains its 
offices in the same building where PYOC and 
“New Horizons for Youth” are also located. 
According to a bulletin published by Ad- 
vance, the group claims that it is a “part 
of an emerging national youth movement to 
protest against the House Committee on Un- 
of 
citizens in the South, and of Easter peace 


marches throughout the land. We are one 
of the 


that is helping to organize hundreds of 
groups all over the land.” 

Advance also supports the Student Com- 
mittee on ve Education (SCOPE) 
and the New York School for Marxist Studies, 
the apparent successor of a OPUSA training 
school called Faculty of Social Science. Ad- 
vance was recently active in aiding the pro- 
gram of the subversive Citizens Committee 
for Constitutional Liberties and its project, 
National Assembly for Democratic Rights. 
At its first annual convention held in April 
1961, Advance elected a new slate of officers, 
including, Mike Stein, president; Rochelle 
Hirshman, organization vice president; Mar- 
vin Markman, executive vice president; and 
Earl Scott, educational director. Mike Stein 
was mentioned in the May 15, 1960, issue of 
the “Firing Line” as having been a leader 
of the aforementioned Student Committee 
on Progressive Education, a Marxist educa- 
tional youth group whose primary mission 
is to conduct classes on a wide range of 
Marxist subjects. 

The dis radio commentator Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., recently revealed several in- 
teresting facets concerning the founding of 
another Marxist tion called the So- 
cialist Youth Union (STU). 
closed that the SYU, a CPUSA-sponsored 
group, was founded in March 1958 in Phila- 
Gelphia by Daniel Rubin and Mrs. Alva 
Buxenbaum. The commentator stated that 
the SYU was “formalized on the basis of 
proposals prepared by the executive commit- 
tee of the Youth Club, Communist Party of 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware.” At a 
conference held in Philadelphia on August 
26, 1961, the SYU planned their aims and 
activities for the coming year and elected 
the following officers: Alan Brown, president: 
vice presidents Lionel Libson and Debbie 
Amis. The October 1961 issue of New Hor- 
izons for Youth identified SYU's outgoing 
president as Aaron Libson. 

One of the CPUSA's national front organi- 
gations has been accelerating its youth activ- 
ities. The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc. (NCASF) of 114 East 
32d Street, New York, N.Y., ordered to regis- 
ter under the Subversive Activities Control 
Act, announced in July 1961 that the NCASF 
national council “has seized the challenge 
presented by the Nation's aroused youth. 
In the last 3 years the demands for 
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our (NCASF) educational services has in- 
creased tremendously. We have been serving 
thousands of students in schools, colleges, 
and universities at the academic level—pro- 
yiding materials for thelr studies of ‘the So- 
viet Union—books and pamphlets, photo- 
graphic exhibits, documentary films. In the 
academic year just closed we have had re- 
quests Trom some 225 different colleges and 
universities; 175 public and private junior 
high and senior high schools; 100 public 
libraries. Of course, every pamphlet we pub- 
lish goes 
college libraries throughout the country.” 

NCASF's enlightening statement revealed 
that the council has “engaged” Conrad 
Cohen as its “full-time” youth director. 
The NCASF announced that “when Septem- 
ber (1961) comes he will be on the campuses 
of the country. A recent university grad- 
uate, Conrad Cohen has already acquired 5 
years of extraordinary experience in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in political activities while 
pursuing ‘studies simultaneously. He is a 
mature person of considerable promise.” 
Summarizing Cohen's activities from June 
1961 to February 1962, the NCASF recently 
reported that he has “visited 48 colleges 

and universities of the Middle West, the 
South, and East * * (and) * * * will next 
make a tour of the west coast and of other 
western and southwestern institutions.” 
The purpose of NCASF youth director's 
“visitation among campus student leaders is 
the promotion of student exchange with the 
Soviet Union.” It is interesting to note 
that Cohen reportedly accompanied the 
Buxenbaum and Stein couples to the afore- 
mentioned Moscow World Youth Forum as 
a representative of the NCASF. 


THE 1962 WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL 


The international Communist movement, 
including its extensive network of youth 
affiliates, is currently preparing for the stag- 
ing of the VIII World Festival of Youth and 
Students for Peace and Friendship to be held 
from July 27 to August 5, 1962, in Helsinki, 
Finland. Commonly known as the World 
Youth Festival, this Communist-dominated 
international jamboree will be held in a 
country outside the Iron Curtain for the 
second time in its 15-year history. The 
festivals have been previously staged in the 
following nations: 1947, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakla. 20,000 participants from 67 countries; 
1949, Budapest, Hungary, 10,000 participants 
from 80 countries; 1951, East Berlin, Ger- 
many, 26,000 participants from 104 coun- 
tries; 1953, Bucharest, Rumania, 29,000 par- 
ticipants from 111 countries; 1955, Warsaw, 
Poland, 30,000 participants from 115 coun- 
tries; 1957, Moscow, U.S.S.R., 35,000 partici- 
pants from 131 countries; and 1959, Vienna, 
Austria, 18,000 participants from 112 
countries. 

Both the festivals and world youth forums 
serve as propaganda vehicles for interna- 
tional communism. The festival emphasizes 
gymnastic spectaculars, giant rallies, sensa- 
tional cultural exhibits, and performances; 
however, the forum specializes in conducting 
seminars and discussion groups relative to 
subjects pertaining to political matters. 
Like its the VIII World Youth 


cratic Youth and the International Union 
of Students. These two Communist enter- 
prises have previously formed a group called 
the International Preparatory Committee (or 
Commission) which actually organizes, di- 
rects and coordinates the affairs of all fes- 
tivals. The purpose of the 1962 festival is 
ostensibly for cultural, political, and per- 
sonal “exchanges.” It is estimated that 
approximately 17,000 youths from over 100 
countries will be in attendance at the Hel- 
sinki festival. 
The Festival's International Preparatory 
_Committee has “recognized” only one organi- 


immediately to 3,250 public and 
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zation in this country as the “rightful ad- 
ministrator of the American participation.” 
This newly formed group is called the 
United States Festival Committee, Inc. 
(USFC) of 460 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. Established by 40 students and 
youth leaders at a conference held at the 
University of Chicago on October 14-15, 
1961, the USFC claims to be a “nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical corporation as service 
to publicize and encourage participation in 
the Helsinki Festival.” According to USFC 
literature, the Committee declared that the 
USFC “has no relationship to any past U.S. 
or American Festival Committee.” (It is 
noteworthy that a United States Festival 
Committee, which functioned in conjunc- 
tion with the 1959 Vienna Festival, was con- 
trolled by identified members of the CPUSA.) 
The USFC has also announced that the 
“American group at the Festival is not a 
delegation as such, but rather is a group 
of individual participants. * * * Delegate 
status is determined by * * * sponsorship 
or non-sponsorship by an organization, and 
not by the USFC.” 

While the USFC coordinates the work of 
numerous local “autonomous” festival com- 
mittees located throughout the United 
States, the USFC is the clearing house for 
processing all applications for attendance at 
Helsinki. Detailed articles relating to the 
activities of the USFC have been carried in 
the following subversive periodicals and 
newspapers: Mainstream, People's World, 
New Horizons for Youth and the National 
Guardian. The February 5, 1962 edition of 
the National Guardian reported the USFC 
has mailed “more than 2,000 application 
forms for participation” in the Festival to 
“colleges and youth organizations.” Accord- 
ing to this paper, the USFC is affiliated with 
local festival committees located in “Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Portland, Oregon. Campus com- 
mittees are functioning at Oberlin and Anti- 
och in Ohio, University of California at 
Berkeley, University of Chicago, Wayne 
State in Detroit, University of Wisconsin and 
Grinnell and University of Iowa.” 


WHO'S WHO IN THE U.S, FESTIVAL COMMITTEE 


The USFC's current letterhead (printed by 
Prompt Press, official CPUSA printing organ- 
ization) contains the names of 18 officials of 
the group. They are: Board of Directors, 
Michael (west coast), Richard Prosten 
(Midwest) and Norman Berkowitz (east 
coast); Administrative Board, Michael My- 
erson (chairman and executive secretary), 
Bert Weinstein (assistant executive secre- 
tary), Miss Alix Dobkin (program coordina- 
tor), Barbara Rabinowitz (public relations 
director) and Norman Berkowitz (financial 
director). In addition to these aforemen- 
tioned individuals, the following are also 
members of the USFC'’s National Advisory 
Board: Peter Brownstone, University of Chi- 
cago; Kenneth Cloke, Berkeley campus of 
the University of California; Ronald Dorf- 
man, chairman of Midwest Student Civil 
Liberties Coordinating Committee; Leonard 
Friedman, University of Chicago; Joe John- 
son, Hunter College; David Levey, Univer- 
5 of Chicago; Jim McDonald, entertainer; 

ef Mackler, Antioch College; Jeffrey Segal, 
Saabs University; Alan Steinberg, City 
College of New York and Michael Vogel, 
Roosevelt University. 

Both USFC officers Michael Myerson and 
Michael Tigar have served as presidents of 
SLATE on the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. SLATE, formerly an 
active leftist student organization at the 
University of California, was responsible for 
“much of the preparation for the picketing” 
of San Francisco's city hall in May 1960 
where the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities was conducting hearings. HCUA's 
report entitled “The Truth About the Film 
‘Operation Abolition’,” part 1, identified My- 
erson as one of the “key promoters” of the 
student demonstrations against the commit- 
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tee hearings. Various governmental reports 
have disclosed that the demonstrations and 
riots against the HCUA in San Francisco 
were Communist-instigated. 

The Eleventh (1961) Report of the Cali- 
fornia Senate Fact-finding Subcommittee on 
Un-American Activities revealed SLATE “was 
used as a transmission belt through which 
to reach the student body at large (with 
Communist propaganda).” The report 
stated: “We do not wish to imply that the 
members of SLATE were Communists or that 
the organization was a Communist front, 
since we are well aware that such was not 
the case. It is perfectly evident, however, 
that some of the most active leaders in the 
organization were strongly oriented toward 
Marixism and communism, that many could 
be characterized as enthusiastic fellow trav- 
elers, many others were simply willing to be 
led by their more articulate and energetic 
colleagues, and still more were imbued with 
unreasoning hatred toward the House Com- 
mittee by a steady barrage of insidious and 
extremely clever propaganda.” 

SLATE, now barred from the campus of 
the University of California, was previously 
active in arranging for known CPUSA mem- 
bers to speak before SLATE-sponsored meet- 
ings at the university. According to the 
above-mentioned HOVA report, SLATE lead- 
ers have “criticized ‘acts of provocation’ by 
the United States against the Soviet Union 
(referring to a statement by Michael Tigar in 
a speech on October 27, 1960) and have 
praised the Soviet Union's attitude toward 
disarmament, while claiming that the United 
States, by Its attitude, was preventing an 
agreement to ban nuclear weapons testing.” 


YOUNG SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


A nationwide Marxist organization advo- 
cating “revolutionary Socialist ideas” is the 


international in 


a new type of state, a workers state.” 
cently published brochure of YSA revealed 
. wapport of EESAN wie 


4 


report on the Socialist Workers Party, a 
CPUSA splinter group, appeared in the Jan- 


organization, namely, Barry Sheppard, na- 
tional chairman (replacing Tim Wohlforth);: 


“Young Socialist." The official 
organ of YSA is entitled “Young Socialist,” 


Box 471, Cooper Station, New York, N.Y. 
YSA operates numerous local chapters as 
follows: Baltimore, Alan Robert Kaufman, 


Labor Forum, 295 Huntington Avenue; Chi- 


Los Angeles, Box 3615, 
Terminal Annex; Milwaukee, c/o Myrtle 
Kastner, 3460 North 16th Street; New York, 
10 East 23d Street; Providence, c/o Roger 
Sheppard, 129 Benefit Street; Philadelphia, 
3708 Powelton Avenue, Apartment 4L; San 
Francisco, 2331 Market Street; Seattle, 3420 
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Huron Street; and Twin Cities (Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, 822 Ninth Avenue, South. 
YSA’s Baltimore chapter, headed by A. 
Robert Kaufman, was formerly known as 
the Socialist Study Group of Baltimore. 
Kaufman, a dismissed teacher from the 
Baltimore city public schools, has been ar- 
rested on several occasions and fined because 
of his actions while distributing" YSA litera- 
ture. On February 9, 1962, a Baltimore city 
court upheld the Taxicab Bureau’s refusal 
to issue a taxi operator's permit to Kauf- 
man. According to the Sun (Baltimore) of 
February 10, 1962, the court “pointed out 
that a taxicab operator makes many con- 
tacts and that in view of the applicant's 
(Kaufman) inclination to circulate his be- 
liefs among others, the taxicab supervisor 
had a right to consider those factors in 
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Tabulation of Results of the 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


_ OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it is essen- 
tial that a Congressman be properly in- 
formed on the views of the people he 
represents, In this connection, a public 
information questionnaire was sent to 
the constituents of the new Second Con- 
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lowing are the results. Approximately 
102,000 questionnaires were distributed. 
They were mailed to every person with 
a telephone, to post office boxes, and 
copies were distributed through clubs 
and organizations requesting such. A 
total of 9,500 questionnaires were re- 
turned with over 50 percent including a 
special letter or additional comments. 

When analyzing the results, consider- 
ation was made for the fact that it is 
difficult to answer some of the questions 
with a simple “Yes” or No.“ 

If anyone desires extra copies of the 
tabulation, I will be happy to send such. 

I am grateful for the fine response 
and I hope everyone will continue to 
write me on matters of interest. 


passing on the applicatio: gressional District of Kansas. The fol- The tabulation follows: 
Percent 
Question Question 
Yes No 
1, If more Federal spending is necessary for national de- 9. Do you believe we need more civil 2 legislation? 30 | 54.0 
9 ee 2 eee eee e as high as in January 0 
a raised r Ti, ENT Ball ~~» AOR . . suucweseus . 
(b) Be finan e ADAE — a nel, 11, In view of the recall to military duty of many men, 
(O = why a postponement of — 4 programs . we current Resor vd und = eee ic 4 88 
ween ——— ů —— 72 150] 18.0 [ and equitable 2-22-22 5419. 0 
2. Do favor ‘ederal 010 to education for 12. Dey u think labor union leaders should sai ara to 
hool construction? tne peels strike in an industry which affects 
Teachers’ of our economy, such as the transportation 
% Waller crating ena LAA do you taliove aE 13. „5 8 amea E 
e ons, do you Vi wen now ri 
meeting between Presi resident Kennedy and Premier ‘ational Defense Education Act?... e 76.0 
Khrushchev would be helpful? ......------.------.-- 14. Do: you favor the use of U.S. military forces to defeat 
4. Do you believe the $40,000, 1 — ta TTTTTTbTbTTTT ERIS TAARN 47 | 38.0 
necessary for the success of our 5 2 15. Do you think we need Intensified fallout and bomb 
5. Do you favor resumption of nuclear the at- shelter Bout ts E AE EE .... TET pH 36.0 | 48.0 
mosp! necessary, not withstanding the fallout (a) 8 pik the Federal Government pay part of 
arnir aest world inio r nnn . . 24.0 | 50.0 
6. Do yai avo to the aged program?_. 16. Do you nn ee pee A eee and price controis 
so, should it be ftaneed b y= to farm commodities not now ineluded 12.0 | 76.0 
Social security 17. pe you favor a GI educational benefits program for 


se nacre i borrowing’ (backdoor 


(b) Financed 1 annual sppropriations by Congress? 


westion 6... 
pen 70 — 


ion act) 
Gnestion Sea . —— eah 


SS SZI EIIN 


peacetime ve 
18. Do 2 believe the Fodoral Government should have 
trol over TV and radio P 

19. Kamber the following issues in 
(1) National defense 
i} Radu Bovernnent spending 
( uction vernment spen 
04 1 
(5) F. affairs 

(6) Juvenile delinquency 


47 43 42 
53 48 18 
13 15 80 
M 9 78 
71 44 42 
70 38 52 
63 22 62 
62 13 78 
39 28 59 
= 23 69 
44 Labor problems 

34 Reduction in 8 Civil defense 

35 (3) Inflation 9) Social security 

37 16 (4) Balanced budget (10) Juvenile delinquency 
63 31 (5) Foreign affairs (11) Federal aid to es 
2 3 Farm problems (12) Veterans’ benefits 
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BROWN COUNTY DONIPHAN COUNTY—Continued 
Percent 
Yes No No opinion 
()upstion 1000 re, - S E, 18 68 s 
Question 1660. . a7 — 7 75 
Question 1 A wae 18 = a3 20 it 
(Question 200 54 1 RSI E in SE A 25 62 13 
FWG 74 
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Question 4 57 20 87 Reduction in spending (% Juvenile delinquency 
(Question 5 30 17 2 Inflation (10) Social secur! 
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Question Aih 25 51 l Í 
Question Bic 2¹ 2¹ 
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{Question (a) “4 49 
Question 800 16 nl te OT 40 42 12 
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NEMAHA COUNTY—Continued 
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Soil and Water Conservation Program in 
the State of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received a copy of 
& letter that our State Conservationist 
M. F. Schweers of the U.S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service sent to more than 350 Wis- 
Consin soil and water conservation dis- 
trict supervisors acknowledging their 
1961 annual reports. Except for newly 
Created Menominee County, all others in 
the State are organized as districts. 

This year, 1962, marks the 25th an- 
Niversary of the enactment of the Wis- 
Consin soil conservation district law. 
All counties in my congressional district 
are soil and water conservation districts. 

are among the oldest in the State. 

I will venture to estimate that farmers 

my congressional district have 
Planned for and applied more soil and 
Water conservation measures than in any 
Other district of the State. As an ex- 
ample, we consider contour stripcrop- 
Ping as being the most visible and most 
Photogenic of all practices, More than 
a million acres have been established by 
Sur good Wisconsin farmers, with over 
570,000 acres being located in my con- 
Sressional district. Furthermore, about 
50 percent of Wisconsin's Public Law 566 
Projects are in my district. According 
to Mr. Schweers, 1961 accomplishments 
for Wisconsin as a whole exceeded 5 per- 
Cent of the adjusted goals established 
by SWCD governing bodies. 

Water management continues to take 
on a more significant role in our con- 
Servation efforts. Districts have been 
accordingly granted additional powers of 
Water use and control on State statutes, 

Properly recognize these changes the 
1961 Wisconsin legislature expanded the 
Name soil conservation district to soil 
and water conservation district. 

I am proud of the advancement of the 

il and water conservation program in 
the State of Wisconsin. Accordingly, I 

lieve the letter Mr. Schweers sent to 
the Supervisors detailing conservation 
Progress and plans warrants inclusion in 

CONGRESSIONAL Reconp and I have 
Tequested that such permission be 
granted. 


The letter follows: 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Madison, Wis, April 16, 1962. 


Soll and water conservation district 
tpervisors 


Acknowledgement of your 1961 
SWCD annual reports. 
mo mmendations are In order, For the 
nd successive year your attractive, in- 
were g. and informative annual reports 
è all received by the first of March. The 
*Peditious handling of this part of your 
cuceMent with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
Patat is appreciated. Each year your re- 
p ure improving through the use of ap- 
en le pictures and charts. 
known wld have been more punctual in ac- 
edging your fine reports. A siege of 
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the flu, plus a few other physical allments, 
caused the delay. Getting old", you'll prob- 
ably say. And, isn't it the truth? 

I could have turned this assignment over 
to one of my associates but I've always en- 
joyed reviewing your reports and comment- 
ing on them. Guess I'm a bit selfish in this 
regard, 

T hope the above reasons do not appear to 
you as mere excuses. Anyway, “It’s better 
late than never.” 

A PROLOGUE 


In reviewing many philosophical state- 
ments appearing in your reports, I chose 
one from the Sawyer County SWCD to pref- 
ace this letter: 


“CONSIDER THIS SOIL 

“This soil is a living thing. Yet it can be 
destroyed. 

“This soil is a fruitful thing. Yet it can 
become sterile. 

“This soll is God's gift to mankind, given 
unto our stewardship, yet it can be despoiled 
and wasted. 

“This soil is an intricate house of myriad 
elements, Yet it is so commonplace as to 
be known as dirt. 

“It is the the source of our nourishment; 
it provides the means of our protection. 

“God has willed we can live with it; we 
cannot live without it. 

“Consider this soil. Consider it well.” 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The extent of planning and applying solt 
and water conservation measures on the 
land provides the final evaluation of our 
joint efforts. Last year production was ex- 
ceptionally good as accomplishment exceeded 
adjusted goals by about 5 percent. The ad- 
Justment came about as a result of 11 
SCS personnel being called into the armed 
services during the year and a slight reduc- 
tion in the employment of part-time aids. 
In other words, less Service manpower was 
provided to Wisconsin districts than was 
originally planned. 

The following table shows major 1961 ac- 
complishments made by farm people through 
their soil and water conservation districts 
with assistance provided principally by the 
Soll Canservatlon Service. Technical ald on 
woodland management and tree planting 
was made available primarily through per- 
sonnel of the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment: 


Grand 
Item 1961 | total to 
Dee. 31, 
1961 
New cooperntors__......) number. 2,173 285 
Basic conservation plaus. do. 2, 068 27, 933 
Flans revised ee B12 [oc uen cus 
Followup contacts. Dae A Ko) Ce 
surveys. acre_.... l, 10 15, 076, 700 
Contour farming. do 34 625 550, 057 
Contour strip cropping---|--- A-| 49,316 | 1, 072,477 
Wind strip crop 2,491 39, 86 
— ee 70 4,176 
Diversions. e- 144 310 
Grassod waterways. 21 16, 303 
Land smoothing... 3, O34 17.671 
Surface d 2 506 7,618 
1 1,089 6, 034 
Pasture renovation......} acre.....| 26, 635 339, 922 
Woodland protection 20, 551 619, 726 
Woodland improvement. -d 3,613 119,788 
Tree planting- 8, 328 28, 900 
Field windbreaks 58 1, 025 
Wildlife area protection acre..... 8.500 
Floodwater retarding 
structures number 80 282 
Erosion contro] struo- 
tures.. 8 40 344 1 55 
Farm ponds. -s.---|--0 0. — 77 
Stock water dovclop- ` 
F do 27 458 
Public Law 606 projects: 
Work plans. do 3 11 
Wator retarding struc- 
tures: 
Completed do 13 20 
Contructed. - do 10 16 
Channel improve- 
ments com 3 0 1 
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Highlighting 1961 accomplishments Ws 
the 860,000 acres of soil surveys. The best 
previous annual record was 630,000 acres. 

Activities under Public Law 566, the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, 
also greatly exceeded attainments for any 
previous year. 

While discussing Public Law 566 water- 
sheds, I should like to report that 33 ap- 
plications for planning assistance have been 
received and acknowledged by the State soil 
and teen committee. Of this 
number, ve been ascigned a priority b 
the committee, Eleven work 8 besna 
completed. 

I am pleased to mention that we are co- 
operating with the Corps of Engineers on a 
proposed project involving the adjoining 
Ebner-State Road Coulee watersheds in the 
La Crosse County SWCD. 

In reviewing production we must never 
forget that in the final analysis major credit 
for accomplishments goes to the people on 
the land. After all, they make the decisions 
and install the planned measures. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Agricultural conservation program cost 
sharing induced many farmers to install 
practices who would not have done so with- 
out this financial incentive. 

County agricultural stabilization conserva- 
tion service committees last year transferred 
over $250,000 to our agency under ACP-SCS 
5-percent agreements. These funds were 
used to employ additional permanent and 
part-time personnel to handle the increased 
workload resulting from the agricultural 
conservation program. By the way, layout 
accomplishments resuiting from this pro- 
gram are included in the preceding table. 

A lot of credit goes to county committees 
for their favorable attitude toward perma- 
nent type practices. With but few excep- 
tions, a maximum number of applications 
for these measures were approved, with the 
limiting factor generally being lack of tech- 
nical assistance, not of cost sharing funds. 


COOPERATION 

At this point, I am going to borrow two 
pertinent paragraphs from the talk de- 
livered by ex-State Association President 
Lloyd Johnson at your 1962 annual meeting: 

“In your positions as SWCD supervisors 
you have the legal and moral responsibility 
for maintaining and improving the agricul- 
tural enterprise in your soil and water con- 
servation district. It need not be a per- 
sonal job. There are many agencies ready, 
willing, and able to assist you. Citing a 
few—there’s the State soll and water con- 
servation committee, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Agricultural Extension Service, 
the Wisconsin Conservation Department, the 
agricultural conservation program service, 
and the Farmers Home Administration. They 
look to you for leadership and guidance. 
You tell them what you want done, then let 
them do it. 

“I've been told that we in Wisconsin ore 
fortunate in having exceptionally fine inter- 
agency relationships. That's the way it 
should be. Generally, these public employees 
have but one objective in mind, to better 
serve you and your agricultural clientele.” 

In addition to the’ above-named agencies, 
I should like to credit vocational agricultural 
instructors, newspapers, county highway 
committees and commissioners, radio and 
TV broadcasting stations, and county bank- 
ers’ associations for their valuable contribu- 
tions. - 

CONSERVATION NEEDS 

CN reports were published for 36 coun- 
ties by December 31, 1961. From all indica- 
tions, every county will have its report re- 
produced by the end of this calendar year. 
For those of you who are not familiar with 
Conservation Needs Inventories, I should 
explain that they indicate the anticipated 

in land use in a county between 


changes 
1960 and 1975. 
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We have received some very complimentary 
letters from our Washington office on the 
quality of Wisconsin CN reports. In fact, 
SCS Administrator Don Williams selected one 
as an outstanding example when reviewing 
the entire national program with Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville E. Freeman. 

The CN information triggered off a surge in 
master land use planning. Several counties 
have already prepared such plans. The Dane 
County “Blue Print for Growth" developed 
by a layman committee of over 200 people, 
with agency guidance, has been cited as an 
exceptional document. 


LEGISLATION 


The 1961 legislature passed a bill to 
change the name of soil conservation dis- 
tricts to soll and water conservation dis- 
tricts. Year by year water takes on a more 
significant role in resource management. 

You are all familiar with the far-reaching 
goals of Governor Nelson's 10-year $50 mil- 
lion conservation bill. Of particular interest 
to SWCD supervisors is the $1,500,000 that 
will be made available to the State soil 
and water conservation committee for dis- 
tribution to sponsors of Public Law 566 proj- 
ects for the creation of lakes for fish, wildlife, 
and recreational purposes. 


We were pleased with the number of Wis- 
consin supervisors who attended the meeting 
of the National Association of SWCD's held 
in Memphis, Tenn., last year. As I recall, 
about 15 were present. 

Our State was also well represented at the 
East Lansing Area III meeting of super- 
visors. This successful conference was car- 
ried out under the able leadership of Oscar 
Laper, Rock Springs, area vice president of 
the NACD, Nearly 60 percent of Wisconsin 
districts’ are members of your national 
organization. 

Each area association held at least one 
meeting during the 1961 calendar year. 
From all reports, these were well attended, 
the programs were very good, and audience 
participation was excellent. 

The area workshops sponsored by the State 
soil and water conservation committee were 
rated as being exceptionally productive. 

I have had the pleasure of serving as a 
consultant to the board of directors of your 
State association. I have never worked with 
a more dedicated group of individuals. They 
are to be commended for carrying out activ- 
ities of your State organization without any 

special remuneration other than ä 
and actual expenses. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Participation in the 1961 State association- 
sponsored speaking contest was excellent. 
According to information from our field per- 
sonnel, there were more contestants in last 
year’s event than in the preceding year when 
over 1,600 took part. Appreciation has been 
expressed to the Midland Cooperative for 
providing $50 and $25 savings bonds for the 
first and second place winners in each of 
the four classes. 

It was estimated that about 85 percent of 
the Wisconsin district governing bodies took 
an active part in promoting Soil Stewardship 
Week. More than 2,000 kits for clergymen 
were furnished by our State office to dis- 
tricts for distribution to Wisconsin pastors. 

The Waupaca County district won the 1960- 
61 Goodyear awards’ contest, with the Lafay- 
ette County district coming in second. We 
are pleased to note that 44 districts have 
entered the 1961-62 event, by far the highest 
number that ever participated in this pro- 
gram. 

The State association has membership on 
the Farm Days“ Committee and 
takes an active part in its affairs, Last year's 
successful 3-day event, held near Beloit, at- 
tracted nearly 150,000 people. Ex-Rock 
County SWCD Su r Leroy Viehman 
was general chairman of the big show. He 
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was ably assisted by Mrs. Viehman, president 
of the Wisconsin Women’s A 

Many districts are now conducting land 
judging contests. These are very effective in 
bringing the soil conservation story to our 
young people. 

Reurbanization and resort planning is 
taking on a more important role in north- 
ern and southeastern Wisconsin soil and 
water conservation districts. 

Two SCS work units were given special 
citations last year. The Iowa county dis- 
trict staff received a U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture superior service award. The Sauk 
County district staff was granted an award 
for sustained, above average work per- 
formance, 

We are pleased to note the interest being 
taken in the rural areas development pro- 
gram by district supervisors. Your knowl- 
edge and experience in the field of planning 
should be invaluable in this program which 
is being given considerable emphasis by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


NEWSLETTERS 


The Brown, Burnett, Outagamie, Rich- 
land, Rock, Iowa and Kenosha County Soil 
and Water Conservation Districts are regular- 
ly issuing newsletters. Here's what president 
Lioyd Johnson had to say about them: 

“I should like to recommend the issuance 
of more district newsletters. Less than a 
dozen are being released at the present time. 
You must do a better Job on communica- 
tions. Let the rural people know what you 
are doing and inform the urban people as 
well. Conservation means a lot to city and 
village dwellers and you have a public re- 
lations responsibility to keep them informed, 
Let's not forget that conservation is every- 
body's business.” 

LOOKING FORWARD 

May 15, 1962, will mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I sincerely hope that 
we can all celebrate this centennial year by 
getting more planned conservation measures 
applied on the land than has been done in 
any previous year. 

This year also marks the 25th anniversary 
of the passage of the Wisconsin soil con- 
servation district law. 

At this time we do not know what SCS 
appropriations will be for the forthcoming 
fiscal year. In any event, we will not be able 
to provide the additional manpower that a 
number of districts have requested. How- 
ever, it is preferable to have more work than 
can be handled by the available manpower 
than to have to be “knocking on the doors” 
looking for something to do. Not having 
enough help presents a challenge. It will 
be necessary for you to exercise ingenuity 
and to analyze and direct activities on a 
“first things first“ basis, 


IN CLOSING 


Administrator D. A. Williams and my SCS 
associates here in Wisconsin join with me in 
expressing gratitude for the many favors 
and courtesies you, your fellow supervisors, 
and the many others with whom we work 
have extended to us. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. F. SCHWEERS, 
State Conservationist. 


Candy Canes and Sugarplums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert my own remarks and in- 
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clude extraneous matter, I wish to in- 
clude an address by Logan T. Johnston, 
president of the Armco Steel Corp., en- 
titled “Candy Canes and Sugarplums— 
the Myth of Economic Growth.” 

This talk was delivered at Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio, on Febru- 
ary 9 of this year. In view of the contro- 
versy waging over our economic growth, 
I think the address is most enlightening 
and timely: 


CANDY CANES AND BUGAR PLUMS—THE MYTH 
or Economic GROWTH 


(By Logan T. Johnston) 


I am very happy to be here today and to 
participate in Wilmington’s “goals for Amer- 
icans“ program. I only hope I can return 
the compliment of your invitation with some 
worthwhile remarks. 

The subject you've asked me to discuss— 
economic growth—is a big one, and has re- 
cently been the wellspring for a flood of 
books, articles, discussions, and speculations. 
In fact, almost any two people—economists 
or not—can discuss the subject, using per- 
fectly logical arguments, supported by sound 
premises and valid statistics, and still come 
up with contradictory points of view. 

So economic growth is not something that 
can be approached with the quiet confidence 
of a Louisiana Democrat on election day. 

That doesn't mean, however, that people 
don’t have strong opinions about it. Some- 
how, they do—and I myself am certainly no 
exception. 

Moreover, my opinions on economic 
growth are probably very much like those of 
many other businessmen; and not because 
we all read the Wall Street Journal, or eat 
the same breakfast food, or have the same 
problems, or backgrounds. 

We don't. 

The problems and interests of businessmen 
are as varied as anyone else's. And their 
backgrounds can be similar or dissimilar, ig- 
noring what I might call party lines. A 
man who became head of the world's largest 
steel company—Ben Fairless—came from the 
West Virginia coalfields. His father was a 
miner. Clarance Randall, another prominent 
steelman, came from a different world en- 
tirely. He was educated in the classics and 
the humanities at Harvard. I myself am the 
son of a missionary who was also a dedil- 
cated big-game hunter in Africa. 

My point is this: that the real common 
denominator of any group—whether busl- 
nessman, musicians or scholars—is belief. 
Belief in a way of doing things is what ties 
people together and what makes my opin- 
ions on economic growth similar to those 
of many other businessmen, 

With this as a point of departure, I'd like 
to start off by exploring two basic questions 
about economic growth: 

First, what is it? 

And second, why do we need it? 


Usually, people think of growth as a pro- 
gressive increase in the value of all goods 
and services produced and offered in the 
Nation, along with higher employment and 
greater tax yields. 

Among the things that I'll try to demon- 
strate to you today is the inadequacy of 
that definition—and the fact that economic 
growth in a free society cannot be measured, 
except in a very limited and sterile sense. 
For the moment, however, I think we can 
agree that no matter how it’s defined, eco- 
nomic growth is still something that every- 
body is for. 

As to the second question—why we need 
growth—the reasons heard most often these 
days have to do with absorbing the unem- 
ployed by increasing our gross national prod- 
uct; equaling the growth rates of European 
countries; beating Russia in the production 
race; and in general, growing at a specified 
annual rate of 4 or 5 percent to safeguard 
the health of the Nation. 
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It strikes me that these are also inade- 
quate in many ways. They are all desirable 
goals, of course. But being too preoccupied 
with them can be both dangerous and mis- 
leading. It can create the impression that 
faster growth will bring us a land of candy 
canes and sugar plums; a utopia of sorts 
where employment is always full, where in- 
flation is nonexistent and where the economy 
works in high gear, with ups but no downs. 

Personally, there's nothing I'd like to see 
more, But the fact is that these goals, or 
reasons for accelerating our growth, tend to 
break down under examination. They fail 
to get to the heart of the matter, and ignore 
the obvious truth that every utopia has a 
price. 

It would be difficult, for example, to con- 
vince me that an increase in gross national 
product—no matter how it comes about— 
is going to cure our real unemployment 
problem. Right now, there are nearly 69 ½ 
million Americans working; more than ever 
before. Right now, our gross national prod- 
uct Is also at a record high, and so is our 
national income. 

But what good has this done a man who, 
in theory, is the highest paid industrial 
worker in the country? This man, perhaps 
50 years old, may have been sitting in front 
of his whitewashed house for 8 years, doing 
nothing, standing in line every Saturday to 
collect Government butter and flour, and 
feeling humiliated. You can ask him what 
he is and he says “I’m a coal miner.” The 
tragedy is that he may never come to realize 
that he was a coal miner. 

The same is true of textile workers, and 
several other groups who comprise the hard 
core of our unemployed and for whom no in- 
crease in gross national product will do any 
good, because the largest part of it would 
be devoted to powerboats and television 
sets, appliances, music, leisure, and educa- 
tion. 

Statistically, of course, employment would 
go up. But to believe that this would auto- 
matically relieve the miner and the textile 
worker is a myth. These people are not 
statistics. They're men chronically without 
work. They need and seek a solution, and 
we must help them to find one. 

But there is no complete solution—no 
magic that I can see—in overall economic 
growth 


Another reason for growth I mentioned 
has to do with the growth rates in 
nations. Most of you have seen figures 
showing that the gross national product in 
England has grown 78 percent in 10 years; in 
Italy, 105 percent; in France and West Ger- 
many, 157 percent, and so forth. 

This simple statement of statistics can— 
and perhaps has—led a number of people to 
believe that the United States is lagging 
behind. Because the increase in our own 
gross national product was about 69 percent, 
they tend to say that our economy must be 
forced-fed to catch up. 

Well, as a Cincinnati Reds’ fan, I know 
that the Reds, by winning the National 
League pennant last year, increased their 
Share of championships by 25 percent. I 
also learned that the New York Yankees, 
by capturing the American League flag, 
Taised their share of pennants by less than 
4 percent. 

The obvious question is: “Why are the 
Yankees lagging behind?” 

I realize that it's not valid to compare 
things in such a way. But it gets the point 
&cross—that it's equally misleading to com- 
Pare the statistics of nations without looking 
&ny deeper than that. 

Then there is the factor of the cold war 
and the so-called production race with Soviet 
Russia. 

As a businessman, I am among the first 
to agree that a competition does exist be- 
tween Russia and America. However, there 
is a difference between a competition and a 
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race. I’ve always thought of a race as having 
the same starting place and a defined 
finish line. 

But it has recently been pointed out that 
if our Nation wanted to achieve a miserable 
sort of economic parity with the Soviet sys- 
tem, it would be necessary to dismantle 
over half our steel capacity, two-thirds of 
our petroleum and hydroelectric plants, and 
rip up 14 of every 15 miles of our paved 
highways. We'd have to scrap 19 out of 
every 20 cars and trucks, put about 60 mil- 
lion people back on the farm, destroy 40 
million TV sets, pull down 7 out of every 10 
buildings and cut our general standard of 
living by three-fourths. 

As the President's Commission on Na- 
tional goals points out, there is no merit in 
a statistical race with the Communist na- 
tions because our basic struggle is not with 
materials at all. 

In other nations of the world, of course, 
the situation is often different. To them, 
economic growth means adequate food, 
shoes, clothnig, medical supplies, a warm 
place to sleep—and not in the future, but 
now. While we took nearly six generations 
to reach our present level of wealth, they 
want to do it tomorrow. 

As a result, many of them are rushing 
headlong into powerful centralized govern- 
ments as the best instrument for fast 
growth. Soviet propaganda, of course, en- 
courages this with its loud bragging about 
new highs in the production of everything. 

There can be no doubt that we have been 
influenced by these things or that we some- 
times must do what is expedient to combat 
them. But how far should we go in acknowl- 

this so-called race and in fighting 
the cold war under rules written in Moscow? 

Clearly, there is some danger here, and it's 
illustrated by the story about a man who 
was seen running after a crowd toward the 
barricades in the French Rebellion of 1948. 
A friend saw him, and warned him against 
following the mob. 

The man said: “But I must follow them. 
I am their leader.” I frankly think that all 
this turmoil about unemployment levels, 
growth rates, and the production race con- 
fuses the issue because it involves secondary 
goals. 

To me, the real answer to why we need 
economic growth is simply to protect the 
freedoms in which we believe, There’s a big 
difference—and it tends too often to be over- 
looked. 

Beating Russia in the production race 
having full employment and growing at a 
predetermined annual rate —is not synony- 
mous with winning the cold war. In fact, 
it’s a long way from it. 

If, in order to win the world to our side 
and to safeguard our strength, our goal is 
solely to produce more and more goods, 
then economic growth becomes a much 
simpler matter—at least in theory. 

We could, for example, put the coal miner 
back into the mines simply by creating 
monopoly markets for coal and scrapping 
the railroad industry's diesel engines. 

We could also use young people more 
productively by cutting down on costly 
higher education. Everyone in this hall with 
grades lower than a B could be put to work. 
Those remaining would have the benefit of 
subsidies to insure their longer range 
productivity. 

Wages and prices would have to be frozen, 
strikes prohibited, and the minimum wage 
abolished. After all, even a man worth little 
can contribute to production in bits and 
pieces. 

Moreover, unless we want to run the gam- 
ble of having productive people working at 
unproductive things, it might also be neces- 
sary to tell them where they must work. 
For the good of the Nation, naturally. 

And finally, in order to insure consump- 
tion of our own increasing production, we 
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would need higher tariff walls to protect 
us against German cars, Japanese radios, 
Belgian steel, and a certain delicious nectar 
produced by our friends in Scotland. 

I'm sure that these sound like ex- 
tremes. But isn't it also a fact that fully a 
third of the world’s people are laboring un- 
der even worse extremes? 

It seems clear that if we adopt growth 
as an end in itself, we will inevitably run 
headlong into the freedoms that have made 
us a strong and prosperous nation. 

The authors of the “Goals for Americans" 
paper say at one point that cold war experts 
should make the judgment on how impor- 
tant our production is to world opinion. If 
they decide it is Important, this would be 
(and I quote) “the strongest reason for a 
collective decision to increase the rate of 
growth.” 

I can't see how they avoid the moral 
issue. 

How can we force growth by “collective 
decision” without admitting that we're ma- 
terlalists, first and foremost? How can we 
guarantee full employment without denying 
free choice and stifling competition? 

And last but not least, how can we grow 
at a set and predetermined rate without cen- 
tralizing our economic power in the one body 
capable of collective decision: Government? 

Please don't misunderstand me. I'm not 
trying to reduce the importance of economic 
growth in any way. What I am trying to do 
is to put it into a particular perspective. 

During the past 50 years, we have increased 
our leisure and lengthened our life ex- 
pectancy. We have a more broadly based 
distribution of wealth, a new freedom of 
movement, and a culture in which not only 
the sciences, but the arts have flourished. 

No projection of gross national product 
can measure these things and no production 
chart can interpret them. 

Yet, if we are to protect them, we none- 
theless need economic growth. The essen- 
tial question is, “What’s the best way to get 
it?” 

Thus far in our history we have depended 
in large measure on the freedom of indi- 
viduals to make their own decisions. In 
other words, growth has been a matter of 
voluntary action, which means that in a 
free nation the most favorable rate of growth 
is whatever results from the individual de- 
cisions of its people. 

I subscribe to that view, and although in 
an age of planning it may sound haphazard, 
I don't think it is. My reasons can be intro- 
duced through a quote which most of you 
will recognize. It goes as follows: “I have 
called this principle, by which each slight 
[useful] variation is preserved, by the term 
‘natural selection.“ 

I hope Im not stretching Darwin too far, 
but it seems to me that the American econ- 
omy—with its system of competitive capital- 
ism—is itself the result of conscious natural 
selection. An industry or a product is pre- 
served only if useful to the people it serves, 
and each slight competitive variation alters 
its position in the evolution of the economy. 

If an industry doesn’t keep up, or remain 
useful, it will wither as surely as the appen- 
dix and the little toe, to be replaced by 
something better in the body politic. 

But it is the people themselves—the total 
man—who make the choice, and in that free 
choice lies the incentive to succeed, as well 
as the freedom to fail. 

Through this process of free choice and in- 
centives, our economy has become the first 
wonder of the modern world. And it will 
continue to grow naturally as long as we con- 
cern ourselves with the causes and condi- 
tions of „Instead of being obsessed 
with statistics on the end results. 

Contributing to this kind of free growth 
are two factors which deserve our attention. 
The first is human imagination and re- 
sourcefulness, and the second is the role of 
democratic government, 
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Back in the 1880's the head of the U.S. 
Patent Office quit his job; saying that with 
the invention of the steam engine, tele- 
phone, and telegraph, there would be hardly 
any future business for his office. 

During the 1930's, we often heard that 
we had reached the last industrial frontier. 
Then, shortly before the end of World War 
II, a number of people predicted that un- 
employment would reach 8 million or more. 
We've never even approached that. And as 
recently as the Korean war, a Government 
agency warned of the coming surplus of 
engineers. 

All of these predictions had one thing in 
common: failure to see that the imagination 
has no boundaries. 

Furthermore, that seems truer now than 
ever before. Prodded by the growing em- 
phasis on research and development, we 
verge on breakthroughs that have for years 
been the sole property of Jules Verne and 
Buck Rogers, 

In industry alone, research spending has 
doubled in the past 5 years and is approach- 
ing $10 billion annually. By 1970 it will 
nearly double again. The result will be 
new opportunities, new products, new proc- 
esses, new employees and in some ways, a 
new world. 

Some dislocations might well result, of 
course. If a stronger, more versatile metal 
than steel is developed, what happens? Or 
what will be the effect of solar heat and fuel 
cells on the oil industry? Of pay TV on 
the movie industry? 

These are the chances that people in a 
free society must take. I don’t want to be 
hurt, of course, and I don't want our people 
at Armco to be hurt. I feel the same as a 
labor leader does for his members, or a 
Congressman ‘for his constituents. 

Yet, to insure that no one would be hurt, 
I would have to suppress progress and hurt 
everyone, That would be like a buggy- 
whip manufacturer who argues that the 
automobile should be outlawed because it 
violates antitrust laws about unfair com- 
petition. I would rather take my chances 
that if a better metal than steel is ever 
found, it will be found by Armco research. 

Immeasurable imagination has gotten us 
to where we are today and will take us a 
lot further, if unim 

Now how about Government? I've al- 
ready mentioned what it could do to force 
growth. But what can it do to foster it, 
and to create the conditions for optimum 

th? 

In theory, its constructive role is strictly 
limited. But in the reality of the here and 
now, it can do a great deal. 

Individual income tax rates, for example, 
have reached a ridiculous extreme. They de- 
stroy the ability to save money for produc- 
tive investment, and kill the willingness to 
gamble with a good idea. 

Successful inventors might slow down 
their work—for tax p It's common 
knowledge that boxing champions fight only 
once or twice a year—for tax purposes. And 
I'm told that even some of our greatest 
artists restrict their annual painting out- 
put—for tax purposes. 

How does this affect the free Imagination 
and drive on which our culture and our 
economic system are based? 

The same is true of corporate taxes, Most 
of the growth in this country is accom- 
plished through the reinvested savings of 
corporations. But what kind of climate is 
created for growth when 52 percent of a 
company's earnings go to the Federal Goy- 
ernment alone; and when—on top of that— 
the remainder is taxed again by the Federal 
Government when transferred to sharehold- 
ers as dividends? 

Finally, there's inflation. 

Ed Wynn said not long ago that what this 
country needs is a good 5-cent nickel. He 
couldn't be more right. The systematic ero- 
sion of the dollar’s purchasing power has 
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sent us on a kind of inflationary joyride and 
has hurt each and every one of us, young 
and old. 

Millions of Americans are retired on con- 
stant incomes. They felt secure with that 
income until they found that it won't buy 
nearly as much as it did a few years ago. 

Bringing it closer to home, there are the 
many thousands of students who are work- 
ing their way through school: Many of you 
here today, I know, are here only because 
of Wilmington’s wonderful work-study pro- 
gram which allows you to work and to save 
money for your fees. 

But what happens when you find that the 
college has to raise those fees, not necessarily 
to provide better services, but to provide 
the same basic education? Your money 
simply isn’t worth as much as it was. 

A number of things can be done about it; 
like increasing social security for retirees, 
or keeping the dollar stable. Also, higher 
education could be subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, or the dollar could be kept stable. 
Wages could just keep on spiraling, or the 
dollar could be stabilized. And so on. 

Corporations have the same problem in 
the form of antique depreciation allowances, 
the provisions that allow you to set aside, 
tax-free, a certain percentage of the cost of 
new machinery so that it can be replaced 
when worn out. 

Under these. present provisions, it takes 
too long to depreciate a unit of machinery. 
By the time it's worn out, the cost of a re- 
placement may have trebled, Soa company 
may find itself paying three times as much 
for facilities—just to stand still, not to 
grow. Liberalized depreciation and a stable 
dollar would certainly help to encourage 
more growth. 

The role of Government in resolving these 
problems seems to me to be clearly implied, 
and in some areas the present administra- 
tion seems headed in the right direction. 
However, the problem in fully realizing that 
role is that Government is difficult to sepa- 
rate from politics. 

Political blocks, regional interests, pres- 
sure from voter groups and quibbling tend 
to result in no action until the situation be- 
comes an emergency or previous moves be- 
come irreversible. 

That is a truly sad commentary because 
several nations of the world have recently 
shown that the only rea] requirement for a 
stable dollar is the sheer determination to 
have it. We, on the other hand, have gen- 
erated budget deficits in 10 of the last 16 
years and now have a $300 billion national 
debt: more than the total accumulated debt 
of all the nations of the world since the be- 
ginning of recorded history. That, by the 
way, is one of your political inheritances. 

In any event, to promote growth in a free 
nation, I think Government’s positive role is 
to block inflation and stabilize the dollar; 
reduce personal taxes; reduce corporate taxa- 
tion and improve depreciation; recognize the 
existence of an International economy and 
adjust trade policies accordingly; and estab- 
lish fiscal policies that adjust to the chang- 
ing demands of a changing world. 

For some time, these questions have been 
the basis of a running argument between 
Government and business. In recent years, 
businessmen have been very vocal in their 
criticism of Government—sometimes too 
vocal and too critical without offering con- 
structive alternatives. 

On the other hand, there have been times 
when valid criticism and suggestions have 
been totally ignored, and the businessman 
has felt like a man standing at a railroad 
crossing, frantically waving a lantern as the 
train roars by. 

It is true that Government is not going to 
win any popularity contests by reducing 
taxes on business, or by lowering certain 
tarif walls, or by taking a realistic, hard- 
mores stand on inflation and public spend- 
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But Government is not in a popularity 
contest. Its function is not to win votes by 
trying to keep everybody happy, or to prove 
that America is best because our people are 
given the most and the best things. 

We are in a mortal competition of systems, 
not things, and in the final analysis govern- 
ment, business and a third great economic 
force, labor, share an expanding responsibil- 
ity that transcends self-interest, popularity, 
and politics, They must work together, 
honestly and as partners, If the Nation is 
to remain strong in the most important sense 
of the word. 

In summarizing the Issues of economic 
growth and the point of view that I've tried 
to bring to you today, there is no better or 
more annoying example—depending on 
which side of the fence you're on—than that 
of the two Germanys: East and West. 

In one, economic growth is an end in it- 
self. In the other, a means. In West Ger- 
many, no one ever set a national production 
goal or an arbitrary rate of growth. Rather. 
they analyzed the conditions that foster 
growth, They established depreciation al- 
lowances more liberal than those in the 
United States, as did France, Belgium and 
Japan. They worked, and still work, with all 
interested groups to determine how the pri- 
vate and public sectors of the economy could 
work best together. They not only created 
favorable tax conditions for growth, but 
sound welfare programs also. 

Today, with all their automated techniques 
and modern factories, they are short on labor. 
They have solid currency, and find the 
United States coming to them to ask for 
help in stemming our outflow of gold. And 
Khrushchey is exerting numerous pressures 
to split their great economic strength away 
from the Western alliance. 

But how about East Germany? Starting 
from the same base, East Germany, too, has 
grown and now has one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the Communist bloc. By 
comparison, however, it is a sick, drab, and 
poor state. Production has fallen far be- 
low the goals set by the government, Short- 
ages in basic foods and consumer items are 
common, and more than 3 million of their 
people have Jumped the ship of state. 

And don’t forget the wall. 

To me, the Berlin wall is—if anything— 
an economic shield, an admission that free 
choice and individual incentive must be 
walled out for the sake of East Germany's 
survival as a Communist state. 

Finally, and even more important than 
the physical situation, is the quality de- 
scribed in a little Joke that is currently told 
in Berlin. 

The story concerns a West German dog 
who meets an East German dog on the 
streets and asks him how things were over 
there. The East German dog says: “Won- 
derful. I had a warm place to sleep and 
meat every day. It was wonderful.” 

The West German dog says: “Well, why did 
you leave?” 

The answer: “Well, I guess because I like 
to bark.” 

In that story lies the perspective that I've 
tried to express to you today: 

People can successfully fight the battle 
against want, but still discover that they've 
inadvertently lost the war for freedom. 
Then economic growth—for all its value—is 
suddenly worthless. 

So despite the flood of books, articles, dis- 
cussions, and speculations, the basic issues 
remain: 4 

How will proposals for growth affect our 
freedoms? 

And how much freedom, If any, are we 
willing to give up? 

In answering these questions in the years 
to come, I fervently hope that your vision 
will be as clear, and your determination as 
great as those who gave us a great Nation 
seven wars and nearly six generations ago. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday, April 12, Mr. Justice Clark, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, gave a brilliant ad- 
dress before the Cleveland Bar Associa- 
tion in which he paid tribute to the ef- 
forts of the local trial courts to expedite 
the handling of a tremendous litigation 
docket. The entire bar was thrilled 
with the awareness of Mr. Justice Clark, 
of the diligent efforts which were being 
made to meet the most pressing chal- 
lenge in the administration of the law in 
my community. 

Following is the address by Mr. Jus- 
tice Clark: 

AN ADDRESS BY MR. JUSTICE CLARK, ASSOCIATE 
Justice, SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BEFORE THE CLEVELAND Bar ASSO- 
CIATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 12, 1962 
Cleveland is a place of untold delights, of 

which Mary and I have had a goodly share, 

Among such events we cherish most our 

meetings with your lawyers and judges, 

Somehow their spirit, their incorruptibility, 

and their valor give me confidence. The 

care of freedom is not entrusted to the weak 
or the timid, That is why it has for cen- 
turies been entrusted to the courts and to 
the bar. We gather today to celebrate an 
event, and events are the arguments of God. 

This event, this day that we celebrate, is the 

golden anniversary of the admission to the 

bar. Qualifying on this day for membership 
into the exclusive society of senior lawyers 
are 10 good men and true; and, in addition, 

a brother, J. F. Freiberger, whose half cen- 

tury of practice was attained 8 years ago 

but through inadvertence was not then 80 

recognized. And, too, in places of honor 

today we group those who in past years have 
received their senior ribbons, the alumni, so 
to speak, a goodly company of some 97 rang- 
ing up to the senior of seniors, Amos Burt 

Thompson, whose tenure in the practice has 

now reached 69 years. 

Among the 10 stalwarts that today we 
honor is my brother Justice, Harold Hitz 
Burton, a product of your great city. Like 
each of his brother counselors assembled 
here, he has brought honor and great credit 
to your bar, to your State, and to our Na- 
tion. I have known him well, as have Mary 
and I known his Selma, They are of God's 
noble people. In Justice Burton we have the 
perfect blend, an understanding, scholarly 
judge devoted to the law; a loving husband, 
father, and grandfather; an active and loyal 
Citizen, And he has been much more. 
These words are those of his brothers on 
the Supreme Court—written unanimously— 
On September 22, 1958: 

“On October 1 of this year, Justice 
Burton will complete 13 years of service to 
his Nation as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. His 
distinguished contribution to the work of 
the Court is known to all from the notable 
Opinions he has written for the Court over 
these years. Yet this public record reflects 
Only a small portion of the service he has 
Tendered. 

“Justice Burton has regarded his position 
on the Court as a trusteeship, and has dedi- 
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cated himself to it wholly and without stint. 
His indefatigable energies and keen analysis 
have earned the respect of those who served 
with him, as his gentle, understanding, and 
undemanding nature has earned their deep 
affection and esteem. 

“We can say today of Justice Burton what 
he once wrote in looking back upon the ca- 
reer of Chief Justice John Marshall: ‘As a 
lawyer and a judge he was preeminent for 
his power of analysis. As a private citizen 
he was beloved for his simplicity of char- 
acter.“ 

And so it is with our entire senior class 
of today. Each has contributed much to the 
administration of justice. Indeed they are 
but representative of the lights of the legal 
world. They did not hide their candle under 
a bushel but placed it high on the candle- 
stick of the law so that it might lighten the 
way of all who trod in the house of justice. 
Indeed, as they were enjoined by the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, they have let their lights 
shine before all men as guide and example 
and in glory of their Father in heaven. No 
other State has furnished us a more brilliant 
galaxy of stars in the constellation of the 
law. Indeed, 11 sons of this great State have 
served on the Supreme Bench, three of whom 
were Chief Justices. Texas has had but one 
and he an Associate Justice as well. And so 
this day we set aside, we dedicate to you, 
and those who before you have worked in 
the vineyard of the law. We honor you, not 
because of the mere passage of time, but 
for your accomplishments. 

Nor are we putting you 108 contemporary 
seniors out to pasture. You are but enter- 
ing into the hierarchy of seniority, the youth 
of senior lawyers. You are but growing more 
fond of your canes; a little dimmer in your 
eyes; fainter with your laughs; deeper with 
your sighs; more careless in your dress; more 
frugal with your gold. But growing wise— 
yes, and just a little bit old. This is not to 
say that you have reached the age where 
women cease to make you either happy or 
unhappy. Nor have you reached those years 
where young lawyers think you are old 
fools, but this is not to_say that you do not 
know that young lawyers are young fools. 

I have a proposal for our honored guests 
today. All over America there is a move- 
ment on foot for the modernization of our 
judicial proceedings. The integrity and effi- 
ciency of our judicial process is the first 
essential in a democratic society. The con- 
fidence of the people in the administra- 
tion of justice is a prime requisite for free 
representative government. Here in Cleve- 
land the courts, the bar and the public have 
joined together in a great campaign to im- 
prove the administration of justice. We 
hear criticism of the courts. That is not 
confined to your city. Indeed, it is a healthy 
sign and especially where that criticism is 
constructive. There is, we must admit, some 
validity to the claim that there is undue 
delay in the disposition of litigation. Nor 
is this confined to your courts. In every 
metropolitan area we find the same situa- 
tion. In fact in some the delay is greater 
than the 2 years you experience here. How- 
ever, this is no reason for you not doing 
something about it. The encouraging thing 
is that the courts, the lawyers, and the pub- 
lic are engaged in this great campaign. 
You senior attorneys can render great 
service in this effort to eliminate those un- 
due delays and the consequent denial of 
justice that they entail. 

Let me say at the outset that your com- 
mon pleas Judges, led by Chief Justice Sil- 
bert, have striven mightily to remedy this 
situation. They have adopted a type of pre- 
trial hearing, a voluntary impartial medical 
procedure, and an assignment commission- 
er and administrator of the courts. These 
im business techniques, I am sure, 
have prevented the calendar from being more 
congested. The fact that 11,000 cases lie 
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on the dockets of the court is certainly not 
of their making. However, we need not go 
into causes. Let us devote our time to the 
“cures” and to the development of per- 
manent procedures that will prevent such 
a situation recurring. 

One of the most significant steps your 
court has taken is the adoption of rule 21(c) 
known as the voluntary pretrial and arbi- 
tration’ program, Suggested by your two 
local bar associations through the court 
survey committee it has, in my view, great 
potential. In the short period of 4 weeks it 
has disposed of some 91 cases out of a total 
of 239 assigned to it. In addition, 61 of the 
cases are receiving further settlement con- 
sideration. Moreover, in many of the cases 
not settled issues were clarified or eliminated 
which will be timesavers for the courts. 
Another healthy sign is that 100 volunteer 
lawyers have served on the panels hearing 
the cases during after-court hours. In the 
sessions over 150 lawyers have participated 
in the representation of their clients. In 
the hearings held only last Friday out of 
eight cases considered five were settled. This 
is a phenomenal record indicating the de- 
termination of the bar and the courts to 
work out this problem. I congratulate the 
judges, the committee headed by Maro 
Grossman and the bar associations through 
their presidents, Messrs. Hecker and Spang- 


it every success. 
am extremely proud of this progress. 
the joint committee hope to be able 
an example in every metropoli- 
the United States. I do not 
y city in the country has has 
oped such an effective procedure, Some 
have tried but without your success. The 


enthusiastic support. 
believe that you senior attorneys can render 
a signal service. Your long tenure at the 
bar peculiarly qualifies you for panel work. 
Your seniority gives you confidence, know- 
how, and added respect and prestige so 
necessary in such Moreover, you 
have a detachment that gives you a more 
accurate sense of evaluation of a case that 
should prove beneficial. I hope thut you 
will interest yourselves in the program. 

Judicial improvement, however, cannot be 
achieved overnight. It is no task for the 
shortwinded. This “crash program” is but 
an effort to eliminate the backlog. Perma- 
nent modernization must be undertaken 
through a careful study of your local situa- 
tion. Let me emphasize that I have no 
cure-all. I did not come here to tell you how 
to run your courts, Indeed, I do not have 
the answers. However, if the joint com- 
mittee can be of service in bringing to your 
attention techniques that have proven help- 
ful in other jurisdictions we will have per- 
formed a service. 

Let me first mention what has not proven 
successful in other jurisdictions. First, the 
enlargement of the bench, by appointment 
of additional Judges has not solved the prob- 
lem. In some areas it has been a temporary 
makeshift. In most cities there are no 
facilities and I am told that three of your 
regular Judges here do not have courtrooms 
presently. An increase in facilities is a ne- 
cessity. A Judge cannot work without them. 
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The transfer of Judges with less crowded 
dockets has been very helpful. In fact in 
Brooklyn the transfer of 10 out-of-town 
judges and the assignment of the old cases to 
them was most successful, It released the 
local judges for current cases and soon 
brought the docket up to date. Another 
helpful technique is the transfer of cases to 
courts of limited jurisdiction. In your case, 
perhaps the authority to transfer cases to 
the municipal court in the amount of its 
jurisdiction would help. This would require 
legislation in order to transfer cases in- 
volving in excess of $1,000, Most States 
have found that the rulemaking power is 
the sine qua non of good judicial adminis- 
tration. The legislature should turn this 
power over to the courts so that they can 
inaugurate efficient procedures. Other legis- 
lative improvements might be the authority 
to appoint masters, referees, and auditors 
such as is used in Massachusetts. The arbi- 
tration system of Pennsylvania has also 
also proven helpful in relieving congestion. 
However, these are procedures that require 
legislation and are not presently available. 
If the courts and your committee here would 
think it helpful we would be glad to invite 
some of the out-of-State Judges here for 
informal conferences on these problems, 
judges who have encountered these undue 
delays and solved them. 

In the final analysis, however, let me say 
that the solution of the problem lies in its 
local handling... You are the ones to decide 
whether a plan successful in another State 
would work here. The most important thing 
I believe is that a judge be a judicial ac- 
tivist. By that I mean that he must run his 
court, not let the lawyers run it. He must 
see that the rules are sufficient, businesslike, 
and above all that they are obeyed. There 
is no use to have rules unless they are strictly 
enforced. Courts have much inherent power 
in this regard and I am sure that yours is 
no exception. For example, mandatory pre- 
trial and the required use of the expert 
medical testimony program is only successful 
to the extent it is used. Both should be 
given careful reappraisal here. Likewise the 
engaged counsel problem can be solved easily 
by the judge, just do not allow it to clog up 
the docket. A judicial activist.can find ways 
and means of getting the job done and I 
am sure that your judges here will do the 
same, In the southern district of New York 
one judge, determined to rid the docket of 
old cases, disposed of 605 cases out of a total 
of 1856 in the short period of 2 months. In 
9 months’ time a backlog of 7,200 cases was 
cut to 1,800 by the full-time use of two 
judges. They let the bar know that the 
dockets were to be cleared of old cases, and 
they were cleared. Situations vary, and I 
am sure that they do here but there is 
nothing like giving it a real trial. I am 
counting on you doing just that. 

My brother, Burton, once said that “the 
juriciary is the keystone that holds ih place 
the governmental arch which our Constitu- 
tion has designed to sustain a representative 
republic, dedicated to the preservation for 
the individual of the greatest freedom con- 
sistent with the rights of others. With its 
keystone an arch has extraordinary, lasting 
strength; without it the whole structure 
collapses.” The lawyers and the judges are 
the trustees of this moral and legal legacy 
which belongs to the people. To fritter it 
away through undue delay is not only a 
breach of trust but a waste of taxpayers’ 
money. It alienates the public from the 
bench and the bar and by toleration of con- 
ditions that we know should be and can be 
corrected it corrupts the consclence of all 
of us. It was Edmund Burke who said, “Evil 
grows because good men do nothing about 
it.” Tam happy to see that here in Cleveland 
good men are doing something about it. 
May God bless you for it. 
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House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Manch 18, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C, 7 

Dran MrR. SmrrH: Please place yourself 
seriously in favor of resolution No. 211 which 
was introduced by Congressman DANIEL J. 
FLoon in forming a congressional committee 
pertaining to the captive nations. 

I was very sorry to hear that the State De- 
partment placed itself negatively to the pro- 
posal for the formation of such a committee 
which would inform the American Nation 
of the bitter facts behind the Iron Curtain. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETRO FEDOLINE. 
January 17, 1962. 
The Honorable James A. Burke, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Burke: I am taking 
the liberty of writing you about the forth- 
coming 44th anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Ukrainian National Republic which 
took place on January 22, 1918, in Kley. Al- 
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though the Russian Communists attacked 
and subdued the young Republic, they have 
not subdued the longing of the Ukrainian 
people for freedom. 

The observance of the 44th anniversary of 
free Ukraine is the most appropriate occa- 
sion to ask you, Congressman Bunxkx, to lend 
your support and your influence to House 
Resolution 211 (87th Cong., Ist sess.). This 
resolution, as introduced by Congressman 
DANTEL J. FLOOD of Pennsylvania, calls for 
the establishment of a permanent committee 
on captive nations. Such a committee will 
deal with all captive non-Russian nations. 
It will become a source from which authori- 
tative and unbiased information on Ukraine 
and other captive nations will be available 
to our Government and to all Americans. 
Moreover, this committe will direct our cru- 
sade of freedom and justice for all captive 
nations under the Communist yoke. 

I would like you to know that American 
Ukrainians in our Commonwealth are be- 
hind the House Resolution 211. The 2d ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress provides an excel- 
lent opportunity to pass House Resolution 
211 into a bill. We believe that the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations will constitute a powerful chal- 
lenge to Russian imperialism and serve no- 
tice to Communist dictators that the United 
States is backing its proposals with concrete 
actions. 

Our best wishes to you for a prosperous 
year ahead. 

Respectfully yours, z 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC, Boston 
BRANCH, 
Orest SzczuptuK, Chairman. 


January 17, 1962, 
The Honorable Pumip J. Pars, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Pum-: On January 
22, 1962, American Ukranians will join 
Ukrainians in the free world in observing the 
44th anniversary of the Proclamation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. The free 
Ukrainians State was proclaimed on January 
22, 1918, in Kiev. This state was recognized 
by many nations. The Russian Communists 
attacked and subdued the new state after 4 
years of continuous war. Yet, the Russians 
have not subdued the spirit of the Ukrainian 
people to be free. 

On March 8, 1961, Congressman DANIEL J. 
Fioop, of Pennsylvania, introduced a reso- 
lution—House Resolution 211, 87th Congress, 
Ist session—which will establish a Perma- 
nent Congressional Committee on Captive 
Nations. Such a committee will conduct 
studies on all captive non-Russian nations 
under Communist imperialism. It will be- 
come a source from which authoritative and 
unbiased information on Ukraine and other 
captive nations will be available to our Gov- 
ernment and all American people. 

The observance of the 44th anniversary of 
free Ukraine ls the most appropriate occasion 
to ask you, Congressman Pn, to sup- 
port House Resolution 211. It is our belief 
that such a committee would constitute a 
powerful challenge to Russian imperialism 
and serve notice to Communist dictators 
that the United States is backing its deal 
for freedom and justice of all nations with 
positive action. We believe, furthermore. 
that the establishment of the proposed com- 
mittee is a must for the 2d session of the 
87th Congress. 

Our best wishes to you for a prosperous 
year ahead, 


AMERICA, Boston BRANCH, 
Oresr Szczvup._un, Chairman. 
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New Yore, March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I take the lib- 
erty to send you enclosed a copy of the 
letter sent by our association to Hon. How- 
and W. SmirH urging him to consider favor- 
ably the House Resolution 211, which was in- 
troduced by you, Sir. 

We hope the resolution will be adopted 
and the much-needed House Committee on 
Captive Nations will be established. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EUGENE LozynskyJ, 
President. 
Marca 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN SmrrH: The headquar- 
ters of the Organization for the Defense of 
Four Freedoms for Ukraine has the honor 
to ask your favorable consideration of the 
House Resolution 211. The creation of a 
Committee on Captive Nations is in our opin- 
jon very much In need. At present time the 
Soviet-Russian rulers are feverishly trying 
to consolidate their domination over the na- 
tions of the U.S. S. R. and Eastern Europe. 
Thus they wish to be ready for further con- 
quests. 

The greatest problem confronting our Na- 
tion is the expansive Communist-Russian 
colonialism, One of the main forces resist- 
ing this colonialist. aggression constitute the 
captive nations which strive for freedom and 
independence. Our Government should be 
fully informed about these freedom-loving 
nations. The existence of a Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives will fulfill to 9 large extent such a task. 
In addition its function would be to Inform 
the American people and the world at large 
on the state of affairs behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and assist the U.S. Government in for- 
mulating its policies with respect to the cap- 
tive nations enslaved in the Soviet-Russian 
empire. 

Therefore we strongly oppose the views of 
Mr, Dean Rusk, our Secretary of State, who 
expressed the opposition of the Department 
of State to such a committee. His argu- 
ments, in effect, display n lack of solid in- 
_ formation and knowledge of the true situa- 

tion behind the Iron Curtain. 

We strongly urge you, Mr. Congressman, to 
consider favorably House Resolution 211 in 
your House Rules Committee. Thank you. 

Very respectfully, 
EUGENE LOZYNSKYJ, 
President. 
Maacu 18, 1902. 
The Honorable Howand W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dran CononesSMAN Sure: Our branch of 
the Organization for the Defense of Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc., in Hartford, 
Conn., kindly submits this communication 
to you to consider favorably the resolution 
(H, Res, 211) calling for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations in the House of Representatives. 

The policy of the Soviet Union toward the 
Captive and enslaved nations by communism 
Proved to be destructive also to our great 
country, These nations, ever eager and 
Wanting to escape Soviet-Russian slavery 
und despotism, constitute perennial weak- 
nesses of the Soviet Union. Therefore, it is 
to our advantage to know these weaknesses 
and to use them in dealing with Soviet 
Propaganda. 

Our Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, 
hos taken a negative position on the pro- 
Posal of establishing a permanent Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations and thus dis- 
Played a certain amount of misinformation 
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on the matter of Soviet threat to the free- 
dom of peoples behind the Tron Curtain, 
especially In Ukraine. 

The existence of the Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations in the House of Representatives 
would serve as a reservoir of information on 
the various captive nations in the Soviet 
Union, which information could be made 


,available to the U.S. Government and its 


agencies, and to aid the oppressed nations 
in their resistance toward subjugation and 
in the hope to be free. 

We kindly ask you, Mr. Congressman, to 
consider favorably House Resolution 211 in 
your House Rules Committee, Thank you. 

O D FFU BRANCH IN HARTFORD, 
CONN., 
ALEXANDRE RUDZINSKY, President. 


Paul Revere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr, O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
Revere had very little coverage of his 
historic trip, but the following article 
from the Boston Globe of April 15, 1962, 
documents what really happened: 
Revere, UNLIKE GLENN, Hap PUBLIC RELA- 

TIONS TrovsteE—No TV IN 75, BUT Pacts 

Ringe Was VERY REAL 

(By Martin Nolan) 

He really did make that ride, Paul Revere 
did. 

Just as sure as John Glenn circled the 
earth on February 20, 1962, Revere rode 
through the rolling hills of Middlesex alert- 
ing the citizenry that the British were 
coming. 

But Glenn had something going for him 
at Canaveral that Revere never had at Con- 
cord; live press coverage. 

Ever since Longfellow immortalized the 
North End silyersmith with his famous 
poem, historians, amateur and otherwise, 
have thrown cold water on the whole idea 
of the midnight ride. 


Longfellow they claim, took heavy advan- 


tage of the fact that hardly a man was 
then alive in 1863, when the ballad was 
published. 

But the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
which makes a fulltime job of debunking 
the debunkers, has called a new witness: 
Paul himself. 

The society unearthed a series of three 
documents, willed to them from Rerere's 
heirs, that narrate in detail the famous ride. 

In @ recently issued booklet, complete 
with reproduction of drafts in Rerere's 
handwriting, the soclety sets the record 
straight. (For good measure, they also in- 
cluded in the booklet Longfellow’s poem.) 

Prof. Edmund S, Morgan of Yale Uni- 
versity, a society member, defends Long- 
fellow and the Revere tradition in a pep- 
pery preface to the documents. “The poet's 
instincts had been sound,” Professor Mor- 
gan says, although he acknowledges minor 
factual errors in the poem. 

Revere had made a first report to the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress in 1775 
of his April 18 mission. The straight, dry, 
military report gives full credit to Revere's 
partners, William Dawes. and Samuel Pres- 
cott. who also rode that night. 

After setting off at 11 p.m. and riding to 
Lexington, to warn Hancock and Adams, the 
trio, now riding together, met four British 
officers who “swore if we did not turn in 
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to that pasture, they would blow our brains - 
out.” 

Dawes and Prescott escaped, but Revere's 
capture reveals his military character in 
his strict name-rank-and-serlal- number re- 
sponse to his captors. 

An officer asked “Sir, may I crave your 
name; I answered my name is Revere. 
What, said he, Paul Revere; I answered yes.” 

After another officer ‘‘Clap’d his pistol to 
my head, and said he was going to ask me 
some questions,” Paul was set free on a 
horse with no bridle or saddle. 

Revere'’s report was pigeonholed by the 
Provincial Congress. Their aim was to prove 
that the British fired the first shot, and in 
this long-standing controversy Revere stated 
simply that “I could not see our militia, 
for they were covered from me by a house 
at the bottom of the street.” 

The first histortes of the Revolution gave 
no mention to Revere's famous journey so 
historian Jeremy Belknap (a founder of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society) decided 
to seek out Revere's account. 

In a letter to Belknap in 1798, Revere. 
now 63, added a few facts and few literary 
flourishes that gave Longfellow his raw 
material. 

Revere told Belknap how “in the year 
1778 I was employed by the Select men of the 
Town of Boston to carry the Account of the 
Destruction of the Tea to New York,” and 
how in 1775 a group “formed our selves into 
a Committee for the purpose of watching the 
Movements of the British Soldiers, and gain- 
ing every intelligence of the movements of 
the Tories.” 

The letter makes clear that Paul's first 
mission was to warn John Hancock and Sam 
Adams of the British advance, but he then 
mentions offhandedly that “in Medford I 
awakened the Captain of the Minute men 
and after that, I alarmed almost every House 
till I got to Lexington.” 

After meeting with Dawes and Prescott, 
they both agreed “that we had better allarm 
all the inhabitents till we got to Concord 
and so it went through every Middlesex vil- 
lage and farm. 

Did Revere's own decision to rouse the 
countryside assist in the rout of the red- 
coats, a retreat that gave a morale boost to 
the Colonials’ cause? 

No one can tell, but the romance and dra- 
ma of the action were enough for Longfellow. 

On one point, the Old North lanterns, the 
poet is at the mercy of the historians. It 
was one if by land, two if by sea, all right, 
but Revere had no need for the signal, In 
fact, he probably had put the lights in the 
Old North steeple himself, before he left, as 
a signal for Charlestowners, 

IT WAS THEN YOUNG FLOOD 

And for strict poetry, Revere's account of 
the Lechmere Point crossing has far greater 
impact than Longfellow's: 

“Two friends rowed me across Charles 
River, a little to the eastward where the 
Somerset man of war lay. It was then young 
flood, the ship was winding, and the moon 
was rising.” 

Like John Glenn, Paul Revere plunged into 
history at age 40. During the war he, too, 
served as a colonel, in the coast artillery at 
Castle Island. 


His civilian activity as engraver and silver- 
smith marked him as one of the most ver- 
satile and talented men of his age. He gilded 
the statehouse dome and coppered the hull 
of the U.S.S. Constitution. He died in 1818 
at 83. 

The cockpit of Friendship 7 was no more 
comfortable than the saddle of the work- 
horse (not a sleek, Kentucky Derby thor- 
oughbred) and Colonel Glenn's rattling heat 
shield must have been as distressing as the 
cold muzzle of a British pistol against 
Revere's head. 
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The Glenn path to heroism was immedi- 
ate, via the coaxial cable, For the first 
American hero it took longer. 

But Paul finally made it. A letter, 20 years 
late, a ballad 60 years after that. 

Then, a century later, a historical find to 
cement the deal. The find was made in the 
attic-of a Revere descendant and the anti- 
debunkers must wonder what took so long— 
Revere, after all, had 18 children. 

Now if they could only do something 
about that cherry tree. 


President’s Failure To Deal Realistically 
With the Soviets Shows Lack of 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is too 
bad President Kennedy cannot find it in 
his heart to be as decisive, as direct. and 
as forceful in dealing with the Soviet 
Union as when he is attacking business 
and industry leaders in the United 
States. His foreign policy which con- 
sists of strong statements for domestic 
consumption followed by no action or 
further concessions to the Russians has 
steadily weakened our position of leader- 
ship in the free world. The latest 
Geneva fiasco is just another example 
of the contempt the Communists have 
for any reasonable negotiations and 
shows clearly how ineffective our policies 
have been in winning friends or influenc- 
ing the nations of the world. 

The following editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News deals with the problem: 

SOVIET STALL AT GENEVA 


The United States and Britain have acted 
wisely in rejecting demands for a moratori- 
um on nuclear weapons tests. Such de- 
mands—initiated by the Soviet bloc and sup- 
ported by most of the so-called neutral na- 
tions at Geneva—are simply stalling tactcis. 
designed to prevent necessary development 
of U.S. defenses and to allow the Soviets 
more time to prepare for a new round of 
atmospheric tests of their own. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Valerian 
A. Zorin offered the moratorium idea and that 
alone should have been enough to suggest 
what was beind it. Nevertheless, delegates 
from Canada, Mexico, Brazil, India, Sweden 
and the United Arab Republic all supported 
the proposal. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, four of these 
smaller nations supported the disarmament 
proposals offered by the Russians. They 
maintained that the Soviets probably 
wouldn't test secretly or break an agree- 
ment—a position which is just about as far 
removed from reality as we can ne. 

Have they forgotten that the Soviets 
brazenly broke such an agreement last Sep- 
tember and that they had been secretly pre- 
paring for their tests for over a year? 

Among nations supporting the Soviet dis- 
armament proposals were Burma and Ethi- 
opia—which brings to a total seven of the 
eight “neutralists” who have gone against us 
at Geneva. Apparently Nigeria is the only 
realist which has not fallen for the Soviets’ 
tricks. And in exchange for her vote, we 
have lost Canada—one of the four Western 
nations at the conference. 
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Doesn't this suggest something? For in- 
stance, that we have been paying entirely 
too much attention to world opinion and the 
views of smaller nations in matters of grave 
consequence to the very survival of our own 
freedom and theirs? 

If President Kennedy had recognized the 
folly of courting “world opinion” and basing 
important decisions on propaganda effects 
6 months ago, we would not be in the situ- 
ation we now face. It would have been far 
easier had we resumed nuclear tests, or an- 
nounced that we were going to resume them, 
immediately after the Soviets broke the 
test-ban agreement last September. 

In the face of that act, who could have 
denounced the United States for following 
sult? Now, of course, we are being con- 
demned for breaking up the Geneva Confer- 
ence and many have already forgotten that 
the Soviets rattled their missiles and bombs 
for 1 month last fall. 

Although it appears that the President 
and his advisers now recognize their earlier 
mistakes, and have given assurances we will 
not be lured into the Soviet trap again, there 
is one dark cloud on the Geneva horizon. 

At the same time we were rejecting the 
test moratorium idea, our delegation was 
making one last bid for a disarmament 
agreement, saying that the tests now being 
prepared in the Pacific could be still called 
off if the Soviets would simply sign on the 
dotted line. 

Perhaps the Russians will not agree to do 
so, for there is speculation that they want to 
conduct more tests of their own. But if 
they are not ready to go ahead with their 
own tests, and would like to stall United 
States and British testing a little while 
longer, what would prevent them from sign- 
ing such an agreement and breaking it at 
their convenience when the time is ripe? 

Based on our experience with Russian sig- 
natures, there is only one answer to that 
question: Nothing would prevent the Soviet 
Union from signing such an agreement if 
it felt it would advance their cause. The 
only uncertainty in the situation is over the 
President's continuing willingness to accept 
the Soviets’ word. 


Who Needs It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing from the San Diego Union point- 
ing out the dangers of the new Kennedy 
proposal to give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission unlimited power to accuse, pro- 
secute, and return a verdict with no way 
to appeal. Consumers and business both 
=e better off without this new Kennedy 
plan: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Mar. 
24, 1962 
Wao Nerens Ir? 

In one of his recent moves to centralize 
government in Washington, President Ken- 
nedy has repeated his former recommenda- 
tion that the Federal Trade Commission be 
given more power. 

Mr. Kennedy's idea was advanced as a 
means of “protecting the consumer.” He 
said the FTC “should be empowered to Issue 
temporary cease-and-desist orders 
the continuance of unfair competitive prac- 
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tices while cases concerned with permanent 
rellef from such practices are pending before 
the Commission.” 

Under the present law the FTC must take 
its evidence to court and convince a judge 
that it has a case before a restraining order 
can be issued against any business accused 
of unfair competition. 

Mr. Kennedy proposes that the Fro should 
have power to issue a restraining order 
against any firm at any time the FTC alone 
thinks the company has acted against the 
“interest of the public.“ 

Such legislation, if enacted, would give 
the FTC the authority to accuse, act as 
prosecutor, and to return a verdict. There 
would be no appeal, 

The consumer does need protection—but 
not in the type legislation sought by Mr. 
Kennedy. The consumer knows who his leg- 
islators are—at State and National levels. 
They are elected to office for the consumers’ 
protection. 

If they don't perform this most basic of 
all functions, they can be voted out of office. 
That is why we see no need for Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s complex plan to centralize more 
power in Washington. 


Fairness on Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have drafted legislation providing needed 
hospital and medical care for our senior 
citizens, We are all familiar with the 
rapidly rising costs of medical services 
and hospital facilities which have ac- 
companied the fast-developing modern 
improvements and refinements of medi- 
cal techniques and equipment. We know 
of the financial burdens these rising costs 
place on some citizens, particularly those 
in many cases who are least able to pay. 
My legislative plan is embodied in H.R. 
11066 which I introduced April 3, 1962. 

The MacGregor bill would supplement, 
not supplant, the legislative help already 
provided in the Kerr-Mills Act of 1960. 
The latter provides financial help 
through State governments on the basis 
of demonstrated needs of the individual. 
About half of the States have qualified 
for participation in the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram and the act is now at work in those 
States. My State of Minnesota has not 
as yet qualified, and I am doing my ut- 
most to see that our State legislature 
passes the needed legislation to achieve 
this early next year. 

The MacGregor bill, like the Bow bill. 
stresses voluntary participation by any 
person over 65 who wishes to participate. 
It is tailored to fit the differing needs 
of individuals, with two alternative in- 
surance plans offered for the free choice 
of each participant. Under this pro- 
posal, any person aged 65 or over would 
subtract $125 from his Federal income 
tax due, and use that amount for the 
purchase of a medicare insurance plan. 
Or a relative or employer providing this 
medicare insurance for an individual 
aged 65 or over would be allowed the tax 
credit of $125. 
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For those whose tax is less than $125, 
including those who have no tax liability 
at all, the MacGregor bill authorizes the 
Treasury Department to issue insurance 
certificates. Each certificate would 
cover the difference between $125 and 
the actual tax due, and would be used to 
apply on purchase of the insurance. 

The insurance people have indicated 
that they can provide the insurance un- 
der this proposal for persons 65 and 
over regardless of their previous medical 
history and on a guaranteed renewable 
basis. ‘The program would result in lit- 
tle, if any, profit for the insurance com- 
panies. The first of the two alternative 
plans is a general health insurance pro- 
gram providing payment of hospital and 
surgical charges. The second is a more 
major medical plan involving a deduct- 
ible amount and partial payment of cer- 
tain charges by the insured. 

The MacGregor bill corrects several 
Weaknesses of the King-Anderson bill 
which is compulsory, discriminatory and 
is financed by a basically regressive tax. 
The King-Anderson bill would force 
People to- pay higher taxes for benefits 
many do not want or need, it discrim- 
inates against senior citizens not under 
Social security, and it would be financed 
by tax rates which are the same for the 
Wealthy as for the poor. 

My plan would cover about 16.2 mil- 
lion persons as opposed to about 14.2 
Million to be covered by the King-Ander- 
son bill. It would cover physician and 
Surgeon fees. The Kennedy-supported 
bill would not. The MacGregor bill pro- 
Vides hospitalization benefits unlimited 
by duration of stay while the King- 
Anderson plan offers only limited hos- 
Ditalization and nursing services subject 
to a $90 deductible feature if a patient 
is hospitalized 9 days or more. 

My bill offers every elderly American 
the opportunity for complete and mean- 

ful medical care insurance including 
Payments for surgery and doctor’s sev- 
ices, It does not create any expanded 
Government bureaucracy, and elimi- 
nates the possibility of Government in- 
teference in medicine. It would serve to 
Stimulate an important. segment of our 
free enterprise economy. 

It is completely voluntary, does not 
require action by State or local govern- 
Ments, contains no means test, does 
Not discriminate between citizens, and 
fosters the highly desirable personal re- 
la! p between each individual and 
the tax collector, the health insurance 
Carrier of his choice, his doctor and his 
hospital. 


The Shape of Things To Come 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1962 
leai: HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
Onn to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Union include the following San Diego 
editorial, commenting on the pre- 
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carious fiscal situation which now exists 
in this country: 
From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
Mar. 16, 1962] 
Bic SPENDING MEANS Dericrr—THe SHAPE OF 
THINGS To Come 

Time and events haye now demonstrated 
that the errors of the Federal Government 
in fiscal! matters often stem from an inab- 
ility to accurately estimate the revenues 
which will flow to Washington from the 
American taxpayer. This presents a danger 
of some magnitude, and this was never more 
evident than in recent budget plans. 

President Kennedy proposed total budget 
expenditures of $92.5 billion in his message 
to Congress earlier this year and he indica- 
ted that this lofty sum, equivalent to 6500 
per capita, could be spent without incurring 
another deficit. 
plus of $500 million for the 12 months be- 
ginning July 1, 1962. 

Since the annual budget message was de- 
livered in January, the Government has re- 
duced its official estimates on gross national 
product; and, based on the recent behavior 
of key economie indicators, there is now 
little reason to assume that a substantial 
deficit can be avoided In fiscal 1963—unless 
spending is reduced. In fact. this shoud 
have been evident to the President in 
January. 

His estimate of $93 billion in Government 
revenues represented an increase of $10.9 
billion over expected receipts during the 
current fiscal year and $15.3 billion over the 
last completed fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961. 

The story of the Government's troubles In 
its budgetmaking activities was outlined by 
Senator Byrn, Democrat, of Virginia, a few 
days ago. During the debate on a bill to 
raise the legal limit of the national debt 
ceiling to $300 billion, he had this to say 
on the growth of the deficit: 

“A year ago the Eisenhower administra- 
tion estimated a $1.5 billion surpius in the 
current (1962) fiscal year, ending June 30. 

“On March 27, 1961, the Kennedy admin- 
istration revised the estimate to forecast a 
deficit of $2.1 billion. On March 28 the 
estimate was revised to $2.8 billion, 

“On May 25 the deficit estimate was re- 
vised to $3.6 billion. 

“By July 25 it had been revised to $5.3 
billion and by October 29 to $6.9 billion, 

“On January 18, 1962, the President in 
his budget message revised the estimate to a 
deficit of $7 billion. The actual deficit for 
the first 7 months of the fiscal year is $9.4 
billion,” 

Thus, if we combine the actual experience 
of current development with the projected 
increase in the level of Government spend- 
ing in the next fiscal year, the magnitude 
of the problem becomes visible, 


Sibal’s Leadership in Rail Rehabilitation 
Endorsed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to have brought to my atten- 
tion in the past few days, reports from 
radio listeners about an editorial broad- 
cast by the New York station of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System which dis- 
cussed the plans which are being worked 


Instead, he forecast a sur- 
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out for the rehabilitation of the New 
Haven Railroad. 

Because of the interest in the subject, 
I believe that the comments should not 
be lost forever in the air, but should be 
placed in the Recorp. Therefore, I have 
requested and obtained a copy of the 
editorial broadcast on April 11 and 12, 
1962, by Sam J. Slate, vice president and 
general manager of WCBS, New York. 

The editorial correctly points out that 
the commuter aspect of the railroad's 
problem, while perhaps the most dra- 
matic, is by no means the most signifi- 
cant. The editorial very properly recog- 
nizes the excellent constructive efforts of 
my distinguished Connecticut colleague, 
the Honorable Asner W. Sal, of the 
Fairfield County Fourth District. 

Rehabilitating and improving the 
service of the New Haven Railroad, upon 
which the people of all of Connecticut 
are dependent, is an objective to which 
I have devoted and expect to continue to 
devote much thought and effort. I am 
‘happy to join in support of Congressman 
Sraat’s efforts, and commend WCBS for 
taking note of them. 

I will insert the editorial from WCBS 
at this point: 

The bankrupt New Haven Railroad Is in 
danger of extinction. Abandonment of the 
road would mean a decline in suburban real 
estate values in the wake of a commuter 
migration back to New York. 

The remaining diehards, resorting to their 
cars for transportation, would heap straws 
on the camel's back of New York City’s al- 
ready critical traffic woes. 

From the commuter standpoint alone, 
continued service of the New Haven is essen- 
tial to the New York-Connecticut metropoli- 
tan area community. But as the major 
long-line passenger and freight artery into 
the city from New England, abandonment 
would be not only serious for New York, 
but disastrous for Connecticut. 

WCBS feels it is incumbent upon Connec- 
ticut to take the lead in providing relier 
for the sorely beset road. 

Since 1955 New York's Public Service 
Commission has reluctantly granted the 
New Haven eight fare increases totaling 108 
percent. The raises were designed to in- 
crease revenue by millions of dollars. Ac- 
tually they brought in only a fraction of 
the anticipated funds, served instead to 
chase away large numbers of riders. 

But commuter service is only part of the 
story. A recent investigation disclosed that 
it accounted for only $400,000 of last year's 
nearly $17 million operating deficit. The re- 
mainder was split down the middle between 
other passenger service, and freight opera- 
tions. 

Con; Asner W. Smart, Connecti- 
cut Republican, and member of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, urges his State to assume the initiative 
im resurrecting the road. The Republican 
leadership of Connecticut goes a step further 
in spelling out the need for the State to 
underwrite its fair share of a survival and 
improvement program. 

WCBS urges Democratic Governor Demp- 
sey to take the lead in salvaging the vitally 
needed New Haven. At the same time other 
users of the road, New York, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, should realize that simi- 
lar action on their part can only serve to 
their benefit. 

The rebirth of New York's Long Island Rall- 
road is an excellent example of what a State 
redevelopment program can do. New York 
excused the Long Island from paying divi- 
dends, debt interest and half its share of 
State and local taxes. Similarly, there are 
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a number of financial moves open to Con- 
necticut and the other users of the New 
Haven that would provide relief for the road. 

On the Federal level immediate repeal of 
the 10 percent excise tax on fares would 
probably assure continued operation of the 
New Haven at least for the rest of this 
year. The President's transportation mes- 
sage of a few days ago forecasts sweeping 
changes in Government regulations that 
would eventually work to the advantages of 
railroads. But it is unlikely that Congress 
will act on the Kennedy proposals this year 
except for repeal of the excise tax. The 
problem of the New Haven is a local one; 
it can't walt for long-range Feeral action. 

For the past few weeks a nine-man fact- 
finding Commission has been probing the 
New Haven's affairs. The Commission, ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy, is expected 
to make recommendations within the next 
5 weeks on the road's reorganization. 

It is anticipated that the Commission will 
call for a massive dose of State and Federal 
support for the road. It may endorse Con- 
gressman Sms suggestion of an interstate 
authority to operate the road. 

In any event, it was the view of the New 
Haven’s trustees, and is the view of WCBS, 
that continued operation of the New Haven 
is essential to the public. To achieve this 
end, State and Federal Government support 
will be mandatory, 


Marianne Gould—Hometown Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a very unusual] tribute by 
the town of Spencer, Mass., in my dis- 
trict, to Miss Marianne Gould and her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Philip M. Gould, 
Charleton Road, in that town. 

Miss Gould was selected to serve with 
the Teaching Aid Division in the Philip- 
pines. This talented and dedicated 
young lady comes from a fine family in 
Spencer, is very well trained and is high- 
ly esteemed and regarded by all who 
know her. 

The tribute of the town speaks for it- 
self and it would be impossible for any 
one to add to it. It exemplifies, how- 
ever, the lofty spirit of pride, loyalty, 
and brotherhood which has always ex- 
isted in Spencer. 

As the Congressman representing that 
beautiful community, I am very proud of 
Miss Gould, her parents and the town 
of Spencer. 

The article follows: 

SPENCER GIRL TO PHILIPPINES 

Reproduced below is a beautifully worded 
tribute to Marianne from the town of Spen- 
cer, Mass.: 

“To: Miss Marianne Gould and her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip M. Gould and family, 
Charlton Road, Spencer, Mass., greetings and 
best wishes for success in your Peace Corps 
assignment from your town of Spencer, Mass. 

“Your selection as a member of the U.S. 
Peace Corps and assignment to the Phil- 
ippines Teaching Ald Division presents 4 
challenge such as has never been offered 
to one of our citizens before. Having evi- 
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denced your performances the past 9 years 
in 4-H club work, leader work and national 
children and youth conferences, we feel sure 
that you will more than meet the demands 
of your new challenge. 

“You will be bringing with you from a 
small but proud town, the education, experi- 
ence, and know-how to fulfill your duties. 
This will be one more example to the State 
and Nation that little Spencer is sending an 
envoy or ambassador abroad to piace us on 
the world map. Many others from our town 
have achieved success throughout our Na- 
tion in the field of education, business and 
other professions, Your success, being a 
woman, will add greatly to National and 
State recognition for our town. 

“Your 2-year gift to our Nation in these 
troubled times of missiles, jets, and other new 
era projects will be the best example of 
bringing the good neighbor policy to the 
small countries of the world. Your actions 
while there will be worth more to our Na- 
tion than large grants of moneys; for work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with these people, 
they will learn to understand our country 
and its real feeling for the oppressed and 
unfortunates of these small countries. You 
will be learning their ways and showing 
them ours and the result should be beneficial 
to both parties at the level which you will 
be working and living with them. In this 
day of speed, and so forth, many fail to 
remember our Founding Fathers’ aims and 
ideals but you sure have not by answering 
your country's call and being the first from 
our State to join the new era. We are proud 
of you in Spencer for the splendid example 
you are setting, for many others will answer 
the call in the future. 

May God grant you good health and be 
with you while you successfully accomplish 
your mission for your Nation, State, and 
town. We will remember you in our prayers 
to Him so that His light will shine on you 
and make your burdens easier to bear as you 
miss your parents and many friends while so 
far from home. 

“In the name of the inhabitants of Spen- 
cer, we offer our sincere good wishes for your 
health and happiness and the success in 
your mission which we know you will accom- 
plish so well during the next 2 years.” 


Damaging a Good Case With Misleading 
Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Hartford Courant of March 26, pointing 
out how the administration misleads the 
public with statistics in order to rally 
support for its tariff policies: 

DaMaciInc a Goop Case WITH MISLEADING 
FIGURES 

There is probably no interest steadily be- 
fore Congress that produces more pressure 
on members from the special interest groups 
than the tariff. Since the adoption of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act nearly 30 years ago 
and the rise of trade barriers, or lack of 
them, as an instrument of foreign policy, 
the White House and all its lieutenants in 
the executive branch have become the most 
potent of all the pressure groups in the 
tariff fights. Instead of the logrolling 
being between individual members, seeking 
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rates to favor their own districts, the trad- 
ing for votes is now on a grand scale. 
In addition, through added special assistants 
at the White House and the mammoth Fed- 
eral propaganda machine, a massive effort 
is being made to sway * * * public opinion. 

Administration lobbying, whether by fire- 
side chat, inspiring letters to Congress, leaks 
to news media, or just plain announcements. 
is not new and certainly not peculiar to 
either political party. But when the Gov- 
ernment turns to lobbying it does have the 
obligation to be forthright and accurate in 
what it offers as factual presentations. 
That has not been the case in the quest 
for support of the proposed new trade 
program. 

Commerce Secretary Hodges, for example. 
claimed a survey by his department showed 
approximately 6 million workers “are em- 
ployed in manufacturing plants which pro- 
duce for export.” Labor Department esti- 
mates, issued at almost the same time. 
counted only 3.1 million jobs here generated 
by exports, and of these an estimated 2.1 mil- 
lion were non-farm, that is manufacturing 
and service. Careful reading shows Hodges 
doesn't say exports produce 6 million jobs. 
When Senator Buss of Connecticut ques- 
tioned Hodges at a Joint Economic Commit- 
tee hearing Hodges, admitted “It could be 
misleading.” Bush said it was very mis- 
leading” because the average person reading 
the report would think there are 6 million 
people involved In manufacturing exports. 
and Hodges had to say,. “I agree with 
YOU wis 

There is a strong case for reduction of 
trade barriers, not only by the United States. 
but by the other countries of the free world, 
regardless of the merits of the provisions of 
the Kennedy Administration bill. The 
broad case will be hurt, not helped by at- 
tempts to bolster it with misleading or un- 
supported claims. Some provisions of the 
bill, such as the adjustments and from the 
Federal Treasury for tmport-injured indus- 
tries and workers, could be killed, and de- 
servedly so, if they would be administered on 
the basis of the same sort of data that are 
being offered to get support for the trade 
program. 


Whose Responsibility? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1962, Mr. John Rolfson, substi- 
tuting for Mr, Edward P. Morgan on the 
American Broadcasting Co. program, 
“Edward P. Morgan and the News,” 
which is sponsored by the AFL-CIO, had 
a most interesting analysis of the legis- 
lative situation in the Congress. 

Mr. Rolfson's principal points, I be- 
lieve, are still valid, and I include it as a 
part of my remarks under leave to ex- 
tend them in the RECORD. 

The transcript of the broadcast fol- 
lows: 

WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 
(By John Rolfson) 

The Republican national chairman last 
weekend sounded an alarm that psycho- 
logical warfare by the Democrats was spread- 
ing defeatism in high places in the Repub- 
lican Party. He worried that this would 
demoralize the rank and file party workers, 
whose enthusiasm is needed if the party is 
to make gains in this fall’s elections, 
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Tt would seem that the Democrats could 
profit by heeding such an alarm. In the 
past few weeks they have appeared to give 
full credit to the claim of some Republicans 
that a conservative. tide is running in the 
country. And much more immediate than 
the fall elections, Democratic defeatism 
threatens to lose the President's program in 
Congress. 

As each of the important domestic pro- 
grams has been presented, the Democratic 
leadership has written off its chances of en- 
actment. In what some might consider ad- 
mirable displays of frankness, the leader- 
ship has confessed publicly in advance that 
the realities of congressional power make it 
impossible to win a Department of Urban 
Affairs, public school ald, antirecession tools, 
and hospital insurance for the aged under 
social security. 

This practice of conceding the victory be- 
fore the battle is fought out may indeed 
demonstrate a keen appreciation of the 
realities of power in Congress. 

But it also makes an unflattering picture 
Of leaders in a hurry to make their excuses 
in advance so they won't be blamed later 
when they fail. 

Even more unflattering is their implied 
admission that they lack the resourcefulness 
of leadership that can win battles against 
heavy odds. 

And the Democratic haste to concede, or 
Unwillingness to fight, found in the execu- 
tive branch as well as the Congress, gives 
increasing weight to the charges that the 
real purpose of the eloquently urged admin- 
istration program is not to get laws enacted 
now, but to make election issues for the fall. 

It is, of course, an obvious hope of the 
administration that a substantial number 
of Republican conservatives will be replaced 
by Democratic liberals in November, so that 
the New Frontier program will have easier 
going in next year’s Congress. 

But it’s becoming an increasingly risky 
Bamble, to postpone the hard work of leader- 
ship now, for the chance that next year it 
Will be less painful to get laws enacted. 

Creating issues that will win elections is 
Proving almost as hard as lining up the votes 
that will pass bills. The Administration has 
a number of programs it has widely pro- 
claimed to have broad popular support in the 
Country, even though it’s willing to concede 
that there are not enough votes in Congress 
to pass them. 

Mobilizing this supposed popular support 
is but one device effective leaders have used 
to bring pressure on Congress, to create the 
Missing votes. But the administration has 
seemed more interested in another device. 
That lz, forcing bills to the House and Sen- 
ate floors, not expecting them to pass, buf 
aiming to get every Member on record, for 
or against, in the hope that the country will 
retaliate against administration opponents 
at the polls. 

This appears to have been the adminis- 
tration’s main interest in the maneuvers on 
the Urban Affairs Department. Having neg- 

ted the drudgery of lining up votes for 
the plan, the Democratic leadership suffered 
& painful drubbing when the House voted 
the plan down by a stunning margin. 

The 264-to-160 rolicall vote indicated 
that Members of Congress may not be nearly 
80 fearful as the administration thinks of 
taking an open stand against measures of 
Supposed appeal to masses of voters. It 
demonstrates, in fact, the strong confidence 
Of those who believe in the conservative 
tide. The elections may prove them wrong 
and the administration right. But this ur- 
ban affairs vote, in which 111 Democrats 
Were against the administration, has greatly 
complicated the administration project of 

laming Republicans for blocking measures 
the people want. 

The southern Democrats, of course, con- 
Sistently provide the margin the Republi- 
cans need to put down administration do- 
mestic measures. The administration always 
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Manages to drub Republicans with blame 
while absolying southern Democrats, with 
silence. But so many of the 111 Democrats 
who voted against urban affairs were not 
southern conservatives, that the administra- 
tion will be hard pressed to use this vote 
as an Issue at all. 

Unless the President and his congressional 
leaders do considerably more than they have 
to create votes, they are apt to find other 
election issues getting shot as full of holes 
as this one. 

There are signs that some people have been 
recalled, by the urban experience, to their 
knowledge that leadership means more than 
just running a bill up the flagpole and 
watching who votes against it. 

But there are some contrary indications 
that this has been a frightening experience 
that could lead to decisions not even to 
force certain bills out of committee to a floor 
vote, for fear of more bad defeats. But that 
corollary tactic of glaming Republicans for 
keeping bills bottled up in committee is be- 
coming less and less convincing. Secretary 
Ribicoff has been fond of saying that a 
switch of one Republican vote on the Rules 
Committee would have got the public school 
bill out on the House floor. How easy to 
answer that: So would a switch of any one 
of several Democratic votes. Speaker 
McCormack this week said a switch of two 
Republican votes on the Ways and Means 
Committee would get the medical care bill 
out to the floor. Everyone can see that. 
So would a switch in the votes of two of 
the half dozen Democrats on the commit- 
tee who oppose it. So would a change in 
the stand of the committee's Democratic 
chairman, 

The Republicans, after all, are obeying 
their party's discipline, in opposing. The 
Democrats are defying the discipline of their 
party, and opposing their President. 

As a political issue, the Democratic leaders 
would seem to be expecting to get much 
mileage than they will, out of insisting that 
the Republican opposition has a duty to sup- 
port the President, when they can't get that 
support from a few key members of their 
own party. 

A President and his congressional leaders, 
have means of enforcing party discipline. 
Some of them are rough. But others not 
nearly so painful, such as the frequently 
suggested Presidential appeal to the country, 
have been left unused. 

The President has, perhaps, programs of 
higher priority, such as a new trade policy, 
which he does not want to endanger by rough 
fights this year on schools and medical care. 
But a habit of accepting lesser defeats can 
discourage the troops, and embolden the op- 
position to try to impose bigger ones. And 
the President publicly says school ald and 
medical care too are imperative, now. There 
is a question of how long he can continue to 
speak eloquently of their urgency, and yet 
compromise on action, without creating a 
fatal doubt about their need, or convincing 
Congress he can always be made to walt til 
next year. 

This is John Rolfson, substituting for 


Edward P. Morgan and saying good night 
from Washington. 


NAACP Appraisal of President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
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Members of Congress the appraisal by 
the NAACP of the first year’s operations 
of the President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. The Presi- 
dent's Committee was established under 
Executive Order 10925 and went into ef- 
fect on April 7, 1961. The appraisal, 
which was prepared by Mr. Herbert Hill, 
national labor secretary of the associ- 
ation, is of grave concern to those who 
are interested in making progress in this 
most vital field of preventing discrimina- 
tion in employment opportunities. The 
report indicates some notable improve- 
ments over what the previous adminis- 
tration did in this area. In 7 years of 
operation the Nixon Committee received 
a total of 1,042 complaints or an ayerage 
of 148 a year. The President's Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
has already received over 1,850 cases in 
the first 11 months of its operation and 
in addition it has established a reporting 
system on 50,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments covering 1544 million workers. 
It has also sought improved procedures 
involving complaints of racial discrimi- 
nation in Federal agencies. 

While the NAACP report gives credit 
to these and other achievements, it in- 
dicates that there is no concrete evidence 
of the number of Negroes or other minor- 
ities that have been protected against 
discrimination in employment from the 
Government or Government contrac- 
tors. The NAACP report charges that 
the Kennedy administration has used 
the so-called “plans for progress” which 
are voluntary nondiscrimination agree- 
ments entered into by a few large cor- 
portations as a superficial approach to 
the problem, similar to the previous ad- 
ministration's efforts to make good pub- 
lic relations at the expense of concrete 
achievement. These so-called “plans for 
progress” divert the attention and ener- 
gy of the Committee, states the NAACP, 
from a careful, systematic and respon- 
sible solution to handling discrimination 
in employment in companies doing busi- 
ness with the Government under Gov- 
ernment contracts. Indeed, the report 
indicates that “plans for progress” is 
being used by companies as a way of 
securing immunity from real compliance 
with antidiscrimination provisions. An 
analysis of the status of Negro workers 
in companies that signed these plans in 
July and thereafter sustains this view. 
Thus, the “plans for progress“ is simply 
a euphemism for what the previous ad- 
ministration called “voluntary com- 
pliance.“ 

It would, therefore, appear that the 
President's Committee is not doing and 
cannot do the job for which it was in- 
tended because of the limitation of funds 
and personnel. 


This makes it all the more necessary 
for congressional consideration of an 
equal employment opportunity bill which 
would be able to handle effectively and 
responsibly the problems of discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

The article follows: 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF COLORED PEOPLE APPRAISES THE 
FIRST YEAR OF THE PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE 
on EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
Executive Order 10925 establishing the 

President's Committee on Equal Employment 

Opportunity went into effect on April 7, 1961. 
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In the intervening 12 months, the NAACP has 
filed a total of 448 complaints with the Com- 
mittee, 866 against contractors and 82 against 
agencies of the Government. The first of 
these cases, Including the complaints against 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. of Marietta, Ga., 
were filed on the very first day of the Com- 
mittee’s operation. Since that time we have 
cooperated and assisted the President's Com- 
mittee in every possible way and have had an 
excellent opportunity to closely observe the 
Committee’s operation. 

Executive Order 10925 is a vast improve- 
ment in policy over the orders of preceding 
Presidents in barring employment discrimi- 
nation by U.S. Government contractors and 
in the Federal establishment, President 
Kennedy’s order called not only for an end to 
the most obvious manifestations of employ- 
ment discrimination because of race, but for 
a substantial beginning on a positive pro- 

to broaden job opportunities for mi- 
norities throughout the United States. It 
called for across-the-board administration 
of a program of enforcement and affirmative 
action, to be carried out by the Federal de- 
partments and agencies under the supervi- 
sion of the President's Committee. It pro- 
vided for a reporting system through which 
progress, or the lack of progress, could be 
measured and for necessary action to secure 
compliance, In addition it clearly provided 
for sanctions against recalcitrant employers 
doing business with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But policy is not practice. How seriously 
the provisions of the Executive order will be 
applied is not yet apparent. What is ap- 
parent is the presence of dangerously nullify- 
ing tendencies in the administration's per- 
formance to date. In the simplest terms, 
these tendencies relate to one question: 
whether fear of conservative southern forces 
in Congress will be allowed to strangle the 
antidiscrimination employment program in 
its Infancy. 

Spokesmen for these forces are very much 
in the minority, in Congress and in the 
Democratic Party. But they are experts in 
the arts of bargain and bluster, of disruption 
and derailment, particularly when it comes 
to civil rights. Above all, they apply them- 
selves full time to the use of their limited 
power for maximum advantage. Their great- 
est asset is the gullibility, the supineness, 
and the indifference of other Members of 
Congress ‘and officials of the executive 
branch, 

During the Eisenhower administration 
there was also an Executive order in this 
area, and an agency called the President's 
Committee on Government Contracts with 
Vice President Nixon as Chairman. The 
Nixon Committee was never intended to 
carry on a real compliance program among 
Government contractors; and it never tried 
to do so. It was basically a public relations 
operation aimed at encouraging and pub- 
licizing token breakthroughs for Negroes 
in industry, achieved by so-called volun- 
tary means. 

In 7 years of operation the Nixon Commit- 
tee received a total of 1,042 complaints or an 
avernge of 148 a year. The President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
has already received over 1,850 cases in the 
first 11 months of its operation and in addi- 
tion it has established a reporting system on 
50,000 manufacturing establishments cover- 
ing 1514 million workers. It has also sought 
improved procedures involving complaints of 
racial discrimination in Federal agencies. 
The present administration has made much 
of the broad mandate and strengthened pow- 
ers of its Committee. Yet it has provided 
not a single additional man nor a single 
additional doliar with which to do the job. 

Instead, the administration has relied for 
favorable publicity on a superficial approach 
that strangely resembles that of the Nixon 
committee. The so-called plans for prog- 
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ress—yoluntary agreements intered into by 
a few large corporations—are the mixture 
as before. They yield high returns in press 
notices and only superficial and token re- 
sults In new job opportunities. The plans 
for progress have not produced the large- 
scale opportunities for Negro workers that 
have been so long denied them; nor, by their 
nature, do the plans for progress promise 
any such basic, meaningful gains. Instead, 
they divert attention and energy from the 
systematic, across-the-bcard job which it is 
Government's responsibility to carry out. It 
is our experlence that major U.S. Govern- 
ment contractors operating vast muitiplant 
enterprises regard the signing of a plan for 
progress as a way of securing immunity 
from real compliance with the antidiscrimi- 
nation provision of their Government con- 
tract. An analysis of the status of Negro 
workers in companies that signed the plans 
for progress last July and thereafter fully 
sustains this view. Thus, the plans for 
progress is simply a cuphemism for what in 
previous administrations was called vol- 
untary compliance. 

All of this is part of the same sordid pat- 
tern. It is no accident that the champion 
and director of the “plans for progress” op- 
eration is Robert B. Troutman, Jr., of At- 
lanta, Ga,, a member of the Committee and 
a close political friend and ally of Senator 
Russi. — and of Senator HERMAN TALMADGE 
as well. While southern Members of the 
House and Senate deny the Committee ade- 
quate money and staff, Robert Troutman 
boosts the ineffectual plans for progress” 
and drains off resources that are needed for 
real compliance efforts. While powerful 
political figures harass the staff of the Com- 
mittee, Troutman directs with a seemingly 
free hand his subcommittee on plans for 
progress”, which apparently wants for 
neither resources nor influence. 

Troutman has left no doubt where his 
loyalties lle. Several months ago, he con- 
ceived and arranged a big affair in Atlanta 
in honor of Senator Russe. and Congress- 
man Cant. Vinson, of Georgia. He persuaded 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara to make 
the principal address at the dinner. He ar- 
ranged the affair for whites only“ at a segre- 
gated hotel. The news of the segregationist 
jamboree, featuring one of the leading Cabi- 
net officers of the U.S. Government, re- 
sounded to our detriment around the world. 

Thus, Mr. Troutman served the nationai 
purpose in his usual fashion, by serving Sen- 
ators RUSSELL and Tausrance and racial 
segregation, And thus he serves it in his 
role as a member of the President's Com- 
mitte on Equal Employment Opportunity. 

But the basic issue does not lie with Sena- 
tor Russxt. or Mr. Troutman, It lies with 
President Kennedy, Vice President Johnson, 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg, and the other 
administration oficials who must not ap- 
pease the traditional southerners at the ex- 
pense of America’s Negro citizens, Theirs is 
a basic choice, and it must be made soon 
and made right if Federal responsibility in 
this field is to mean anything. They must 
decide, quite simply, whether the Executive 
order on equal employment means what it 
says. And if it does, they must decide to 
stand up firmly against the threats, the 
blandlshments, the blackmail, and the cun- 
ning conspiracies of those who are opposed 
to fair employment practices. When they 
have done so in the past, the opposition has 
collapsed. If they do so now, the opposition 
will collapse again. For the vast majority 
of Americans today want to see fair treat- 
ment of Negroes and other minorities, and 
Negroes are determined to have it at the 
hands of their Government. 

The tangible record of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity will be of major significance because 
Executive Order 10925 is the only civil rights 
order issued by President Kennedy, although 
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before taking office he repeatedly pleuged 
major advances in this crucial area by what 
he described as “the stroke of the pen.” 
This. has not been forthcoming, nor has 
the administration taken any action what- 
soever to secure a statutory base for the 
President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity or to fight for the enact- 
ment of a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Act. It is important to note that both of 
these vital proposals are contained in the 
Democratic Party platform of 1960 and were 
frequently referred to as -pledges and 
commitments during the presidential elec- 
tion campaign. 


David Lawrence on Steel Price Increase 
Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial entitled “Coercion” and an 
article entitled “Opposing ‘Dictatorship 
Complex!“ by David Lawrence have 
been brought to my attention. They 
concern the display of lack of good 
judgment on the part of President Ken- 
nedy for the right of private industry 
in a free-enterprise economy to adjust 
prices in order to realize profits which 
will allow for capital investment and a 
reasonable return to stock and bond 
holders. It is entirely improper for the 
President of the United States to bring 
forces to bear on private industry which 
cripple the ability of private industry 
to abide by the law of supply and de- 
mand, the very basis of our free-enter- 
prise economy. If we allow the Presi- 
dent to dictate prices, we are giving to 
the Federal Government control over the 
means of production and distribution. 
This is socialism, and this, I believe, is 
not what the American people want. 

I believe Mr. Lawrence's editorial and 
article will be of interest to Members of 
Congress and under unanimous consent 
insert them in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Apr. 
23, 1862] 
COERCION 
(By David Lawrence) 

The heavy hand of Government has Just 
won a Pyrrhic victory. 

The steel companies, which had based their 
price rise on economic nocessity, found 
themselves coerced by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration as it announced that it would 
withhold defense contracts and use its in- 
vestigative powers to bring about prosecu- 
tions for alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

When the American people, however, be- 
come fully aware of the consequences, they 
Will long remember the outburst of emotion 
by President Kennedy at his news conference 
on April 11 as he denounced the decision of 
a few companies to raise steel prices and Is- 
sucd a public threat of reprisal. 

The President's prepared statement, 
delivered at his news conference, referred 
to the proposed increase as “a wholly un- 
justifiable and irresponsible defiance of the 
public interest.” Mr. Kennedy expressed 
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bitterly his feeling that “a tiny handful of 
steel executives whose pursuit of private 
power and profit exceeds their sense of public 
responsibility can show such utter contempt 
for the interests of 185 million Ameri ee 

Even a President may be forgiven if he 
manifests his displeasure when things don't 
go his way.” But it’s one thing to discuss ob- 
jectively the merits of a complicated eco- 
nomic issue, and quite another to indulge 
in invective and to impugn the patriotism 
as well as the integrity of those with whom 
you disagree. 

Economic facts, moreover, cannot be 
changed merely because politicians dislike 
them. Nor can America's private enterprise 
system survive very long if the Federal Goy- 
ernment itself engages in the mudslinging 
of class warfare and, in effect, tells an in- 
dustry it must disregard profits, disregard 
dividends, and pay labor whatever the ad- 
ministration says shall be paid even if, as in 
this case, it costs the industry an additional 
$100 million a year. 

Did the President really thing that the 
steel industry, which has granted wage in- 
creases for nearly 4 years in succession with- 
out a price increase, could go on doing this 
indefinitely? Apparently he believed that 
the administration could coerce the industry 
into submission, anyhow. For what else was 
meant by Mr. Kennedy's statment that “the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission are examining the significance 
of this action in a free, competitive econ- 
omy"? Didn't the President also request 
congressional committees to begin 
“investigations”? 

What was the meaning of the grand jury 
investigation ordered by the President's 
brother? This implied a threat of criminal 
prosecution. It was a move designed to 
terrorize those who disagreed with the ad- 
ministration, No such rebuke was ever ad- 
ministered to the big labor unions when 
they demanded and got, by concerted action 
throughout the steel industry, .increases 
which the companies were really unable to 
afford, 

Furthermore, the Defense Department an- 
nounced that it would withhold defense 
contracts not only from contractors but from 
subcontractors if they accepted the proposed 
higher prices in steel. i 

All this had its effect, One after another, 
the steel companies capitulated. 

The President says the first announcement 
of a price rise came with “suddenness.” 
Yet if he had read the interview with Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board of United 
States Steel Corp.—as published in the Feb- 
Urary 26 issue of this magazine—he would 
have found the facts about the steel 
Problem stated clearly there and a predic- 
tion made as to the inevitability of a price 
increase if labor costs were raised this time, 
as they now have been. 

If the President felt that the Government 
must fix prices, then he should have asked 
Congress to enact a system of wage-and- 
Price control. 

The administration has shown that it be- 
nleves in more and more concentration of 
Power in the executive branch. While deny- 
ing any inclination toward State socialism, 
the President's action on steel prices points 
inevitably to a Federal dictatorship over 
business. 

What is at stake really is the preservation 
of the profit-and-loss system. The steel 
companies haye borrowed large sums in the 
last few years in order to modernize their 
Plants. They believe in paying back the 
money they borrow. They must earn profits 
to do this and also to pay dividends to com- 
Pensate investors. Mr. Kennedy minimizes 
these responsibilties. He now has made the 
Profit squeeze acute. 

The only persons in the world who can 
truly derive satisfaction from President 
Kennedy's tragic performance at the advo- 
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cates of State socialism—often a forerunner 
of communism, 

In the congressional elections of Novem- 
ber, 1962, the American people will be pre- 
sented with a grave issue. Will they give a 
vote of confidence to the head of the Demo- 
cratic Party? For, by disrupting the morale 
of American industry, has he not frustrated 
the economic expansion so much needed to 
bring a real recovery from the current reces- 
sion? 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Apr. 17, 
1962] 


OPPOSING “DICTATORSHIP COMPLEX’’—FAILURE 
oF Some IN CONGRESS To CRITICIZE CRACK- 
DOWN ON STEEL CALLED DISTURBING 


(By David Lawrence) 


Maybe the conservatives in Congress in 
both political parties will wake up in due 
time and put up a fight against the dictator- 
ship complex that seems to have seized the 
Kennedy administration, For the way the 
steel dispute was almost entirely neglected 
last week by those who customarily criticize 
the arbitrary use of power by government is 
disquieting to the many people who still 
believe in a government of laws and a writ- 
ten Constitution. 

Congress has a duty to expose usurpation 
of power when it develops anywhere in this 
country. It has a right to investigate the 
facts. Will it now summon all the Cabinet 
Secretaries and their assistants to find out 
just what did happen in the 72 hours be- 
tween the time the United States Steel Corp. 
announced a price increase and the time the 
same company capitulated, as its competitors 
were subjected to pressure and intimidation 
unparalleled in American history? If the 
executive branch of the Government should 
order its officials to take the fifth amendment 
and to refuse to give the information on the 
ground that it is privileged, this in itself 
would be significant. Meanwhile, this will 
not stop the press from finding out the facts 
and telling them to the American people. 

The whole situation 's best described in a 
Wall Street Journal editorial on Monday 
of this week, which said in part: 

“In a long life not without its share of 
amazements, we never saw anything like it. 

"On Tuesday one of the country’s steel 
companies announced it was going to try to 
get more money for its product. And 
promptly all hell busted loose. 

“The President of the United States went 
into what can only be described as a tirade. 
Not only had the company changed its price 
list without consulting him but it had also 
set a price which, in his opinion, was ‘wholly 
unjustified.' With a long preamble in which 
he rang in the Berlin crisis, the soldiers killed 
the other day in Vietnam, the wives and 
mothers separated from thelr husbands by 
the Reserve callup—all of which he cast at 
the feet of these ‘irresponsible’ steel offi- 
clals—he wound up by crying that these men 
had shown their ‘utter contempt’ for the 
welfare of the country. 

“The response in Washington was instan- 
taneous. The Justice Department, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the congressional 
inquisitors all leaped to arms. : 

“Then came the night riders. At 3 a.m. 
Thursday morning a reporter for the Associ- 
ated Press was awakened by Government 
agents unable to wait even for regular office 
hours in their driven haste to find out what 
testimony he could give about the criminal 
conduct of these steel officials. At 5 am. it 
was the turn of our own reporter in Phila- 
delphia. At 6:30 a.m. the scene was repeated 
in Wilmington, Del,, for a reporter on the 
Evening Journal. All this without any war- 
rants, only orders from the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

“By mid-Thursday morning the United 
States Steel Corp. had been subpenaed for 
all documents bearing on the crime and 
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had learned that a Federal grand jury would 
move swiftly to see what laws had been 
violated by asking three-tenths of a cent a 
pound more for a piece of steel. 

“In such a climate it was not at all sur- 
prising what the mailed fist could do. All 
day Friday steel company offices were awash 
with Government agents, while the threats 
of punishment were mingled with promises 
of reward for doing the ruler's bidding. It 
is a technique of government not unknown 
elsewhere in the world, and it is a combina- 
tion almost irresistible. So by Friday night 
Mr. Kennedy had his victory.“ 

There were some caustic comments from 
other cities across the Nation. The Tampa 
(Fla.) Times in an editorial said that Presi- 
dent Kennedy “has taken unto himself a 
veto power fully as weighty as that exer- 
cised by the Soviet in the United Nations.” 
The editorial added: The efforts last night 
of some radio commentators to impart a 
sense of delicacy to the President’s crack- 
down on big steel was almost laughable. 
He waded-in with both fists flying, and 
never mind the low blows. 

“Big steel may yet salvage something out 
of this and may, at a later date, justify and 
secure the price increase it claims essential. 
But it will do so only with the concurrence 
of the man in the White House, Like the 
song goes: ‘Big John, Big John, Big John.“ 

Here in Washington, the Evening Star in 
an editorial decried the routing out of re- 
porters at 3 o'clock in the morning and the 
activities of Government agencies, including 
the orders given by the President’s brother 
to a Federal grand jury. The editorial 
added; “This power should be exercised only 
to investigate a suspected criminal offense 
and to prosecute the offender if evidence of 
crime is developed. It should never be used 
as an instrument of retallation by an out- 
raged President or an angered Attorney 
General.” 

Where, however, are the conservatives of 
both the Democratic and Republican parties, 
the men who have hitherto championed the 
Constitution and fought against autocracy 
in any form? They surely cannot succumb 
to the doctrine that, because price rises are 
unpopular, the end justifies the means. For 
what's popular today will not always be 
popular tomorrow as the people ultimately 
get all the facts. If price and wage con- 
trols are necessary, Congress alone has the 
power to impose them by law. It certainly 
isn't the function of a President to make the 
laws without Congress—at least not yet. 


Conflict of Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of the reorganization of our 
archaic conflict-of-interest laws cannot 
be overstated. Not too long ago the 
House of Representatives passed the Cel- 
ler-Lindsay bill which would do much 
to modernize these antiquated laws and 
make it possible for competent people, 
particularly in the scientific field, to 
lend their services to the Government on 
a full- or part-time basis without un- 
fairly prejudicing themselves or their 
outside connections. 

Recently an article on this subject ap- 
peared about conflict-of-interest legis- 
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lation in the magazine, International 
Science & Technology, written by David 
Allison. It is an excellent article and 
I commend it to my colleagues who are 
interested in the problems of recruit- 
ment of leading scientists into the Goy- 
ernment service. 

Hopefully, this and other articles will 
spur the other body to some much- 
needed action on the Celler-Lindsay bill. 

The article follows: 

CONFLICT oF INTEREST 
(By David Allison) 

(In brief: The old confilct-of-interest 
laws, now antique and too limiting to be of 
value, are on the verge of repeal. The new 
law will make it easier for the Government to 
use the knowledge and talents of the Amer- 
jean scientist and engineer—thousands of 
whom are already serving the Government 
as part-time advisers, though never quite 
certain of their status. The new law will 
clarify this: Among other things, it will 
enable a consultant to work up to 130 days 
per year in the Government without bringing 
him under the laws pertaining to full-time 
employees. But with the new law, and with 
a deeper involvement on the part of scien- 
tists and engineers in the workings of Gov- 
ernment, the question of ethics becomes 
more significant than before. The law is 
somewhat vague on this point, but the ad- 
ministration is clear in its demands regarding 
the moral conduct of advisers.) 


It appears that the Federal Government 
is ready to face the facts of life regarding the 
conflict-of-interest question. To the expert 
who advises the Government on a part-time 
basis—as an authority on rocket fuels for 
the Defense Department, for example, or as 
a biochemist counseling the National Insti- 
tutes of Health—this means he no longer 
needs to fear that his activity brings him 
into conflict with Federal law. 

The business of facing the facts is reshap- 
ing the whole legal structure under which 
the Government deals with part-time advis- 
ers, Within the next weeks, a bill is pretty 
sure to come out of the Senate—it has al- 
ready passed the House of Representatives— 
which will ease the Government's official 
position regarding consultants. President 
Kennedy will act quickly to bring this legis- 
lation into law; the executive branch has 
urged its passage for nearly a year. 

THE NEW LAW 

The new law will make several important 
changes vis-a-vis parttime advisers: 

Foremost, it will supersede the existing 
conflict-of-interest statutes. These, in the 
words of Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
“are highly technical, difficult to construe, 
and * * * create hazards with respect to 
innocent conduct." Thus, the adviser will 


no longer be threatened by the old statutes. - 


The new law will recognize a special status 
for the “part-time adyiser’—defining him 
as one who works for the Government no 
more than 130 days during any period of 
365 consecutive days. The old statutes were 
not interpreted to make such a distinction, 
which meant that a man who advised the 
Government for a few days per year could 
be held to the same restrictions as a full- 
time employee. 

The old laws prohibited Government em- 
ployees—including part-time advisers__from 
advising the Government on matters in 
which they had a financial interest. Thus, 
a consultant to the Government who also 
consulted business firms or private research 
organizations was prohibited—if the old 
laws were strictly interpreted—from discuss- 
ing the activities of these outside groups 
with his associates in the Government. The 
now law recognizes that the Government ac- 
tually benefits from the consultant's outside 
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activities, that he serves as an “information 
conduit.” 

At the same time, the law puts the con- 
sultant on notice that he must not use his 
position in the Government to further his 
private interests. It will permit outside 
activities—but only if the consultant first 
advises the Government official responsible 
for his appointment of “the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the action.“ In other words, 
he must make full disclosure of his financial 
interests. 

Finally, the new law will provide a means 
by which the consultant may ask the agency 
for which he works to review his outside in- 
terests and tell him whether these conflict 
with his governmental responsibilities. If 
a conflict does exist, it is the responsibility 
of the agency to so inform the consultant. 
Thus, the consultant who might have felt 
concern and uncertainty about conflicts of 
interest under the old laws, will henceforth 
know where he stands. Most important, it 
will become the explicit responsibility of 
the governmental agency he works for to 
determine whether or not a conflict of in- 
terest does exist, 


THOUSANDS OF LAWBREAKERS? 


It is the vast expansion of scientific ac- 
tivity, and particularly the Federal Govern- 
ment's involvement in that expansion, which 
is causing the stir over conflict of interest. 
In times when the Government rarely needed 
to call on private citizens for advice— 
whether on sclentists, lawyers, or business- 
men—the Federal laws prohibiting dual in- 
terests on the part of Government employees 
had real point. It was perfectly reasonable 
in the 1870's, when most of the confiict-of- 
interest statutes were enacted to “prevent 
Representatives and Senators in Congress 
and officers of the Government who are paid 
for their services from receiving a com- 
pensation for advocating claims in the de- 
partments and before the bureaus of the 
Government.” Such was the belief of Sen- 
ator Jonathan Trumbull, who led the fight 
for the most potent of the existing statutes, 
which has been law for nearly 100 years. 
And such is still the belief of the President, 
the Congress, the courts, and most assuredly 
of the public; it is clearly offensive to good 
morals—and good government—to conceive 
of a Government employee's accepting com- 
pensation from private sources for his ac- 
tivities within the Government. 


THE NEW PHENOMENON 


But today’s Government consultant is 
something quite different from a Govern- 
ment officer. As the Attorney General points 
out, “He is drawing his salary from private 
sources and his Government compensation 
is incidental and, in most cases, insignifi- 
cant beside his private earnings.” It is the 
consultant’s moral responsibility to refrain 
from using his Government consultancy to 
further his private interests and he is 
equally bound, in the Attorney General's 
words, not to give advice shaped to further 
the interests of his private employer. But, 
says the Attorney General, “It cannot in 
common morality be thought tmproper for 
guch a person to work in a private capacity 
on a Government matter entirely unrelated 
to his consultancy.” 

The fact that Attorney General Kennedy 
Is speaking out on this question testifies to 
the importance with which it is regarded 
within the Government, for it Is only rarely 
that the head of the Depariment of Justice 
is willing to express himself with regard to 
the interpretation of criminal law—a func- 
tion the Department prefers to leave to the 
courts. The President had requested this 
opinion as a stopgap measure, pending new 
legislation. 

Now, as a result of the Attorney General's 
declaration, backed up by a memorandum 
from the President to all departments and 
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agencies of the Government, scientists and 
engineers and others who consult for the 
Government can be reasonably assured that 
their actions will not be declared illegal, if 
they follow the President’s memo. 


THE REALITY BEHIND THE LAW ` 


What is really symbolized In this scramble 
to make law jibe with reality is the disinte- 
gration of the wall which once seemed to 
exist between “Government science” and 
“private science.” If ever such a wall did 
exist, it is certainly gone today, when the 
Federal Government funds two-thirds of the 
Nation's research. In one sense, it would 
seem that an inherent “conflict of interest 
permeates the American scientific commu- 
nity. To find a consultant who Is not al- 
ready brushed by various interests, some of 
them governmental, some private, and most. 
of them an indistinguishable blend of both, 
seems & task beyond the reach of the most 
omniscient recruiter. And it becomes all the 
more impossible with every successive surge 
of national research activity, for each brings 
& deeper involvement on the part of the 
Federal Government, 

During these years of expanding scien- 
tific activity the Government has reacted 
discordantly: Some departments have con- 
cluded that the conflict-of-interest statutes 
applied only on those days when consultants 
were actually employed. The Department of 
Justice, on the other hand, suggested in sey- 
eral informal opinions predating the recent 
statement of Attorney General Kennedy that 
a consultant would be subject to the same 
standards as a full-time employee for the 
whole period during which he was carried 
on the personnel records of the department 
using his services. And the Congress seemed 
to share this strict interpretation with the 
Department of Justice. 


WHAT IS A CONSULTANT? 


Strangely enough, no segment of the 
Government had heretofore recognized that 
there might be a tenable position between 
these two extremes: Either you had to ac- 
cept the rather loose interpretation—that 
consultants were Government employees 
only on those days when they worked for 
the Government, and thus subject to the 
conflict of Interest statutes on those days 
only—as the Department of Defense in- 
terpreted the law; or you had to accept the 
the stricter view of the Congress and the 
Department of Justice—that the occasional 
consultant was subject to all the prohibitions 
ees full-time personnel. 

was the confusing situation prevail- 
ing through the first decade of the post- 
War years, a period during which Govern- 
ment consultants multiplied from several 
dozens to several hundred, Today, by the 
best estimates, some 2,000 to 4,000 scientists 
and engineers are called upon by the 
Federal Government in the course of a year, 
many of them serving a number of different 
agencies. 

At the pinnacle is the President's Scientific 
Advisory Committee, whose membership ts 
made up of outstanding members of the 
technical community, men with interests 
pervading virtually all flelds of sclence and 
technology. And at lower levels within the 
executive branch, ‘each department and 
agency having interests In sclence and en- 
gimcering has established similar advisory 
groups: the Defense Science Board of the 
Secretary of Defense; the General Advisory 
Committee of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; the Scientific Advisory Panel of the 
Army; the Naval Research Advisory Commit- 
tee; the Scientific Advisory Board of the Alr 
Force, and dozens of others. 

In addition to such committees, scores of 
& new kind of advisory institution have 
grown wp around the exectulye branch. 
Some are loosely ammated with universities, 
such as Project Lincoln, at MIT, which ad- 
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Vises the Alr Force and the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, at the University of Chi- 
cago, which advises the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Others, not covered under the old 
Statutes or the new legislation, are un- 
affiliated nonprofit institutions, such as 
Rand Corp. and Aerospace Corp., which 
Operate exclusively under military contract 
but which function as private, service or- 
ganizations. 

These advisory institutions, sometimes 
Called the “think factories," introduce a 
Wholly new consulting concept. Not simply 
advisory committees which meet every few 
Weeks, these are large organizations of hun- 
dreds of technical specialists working full 
time, but differing from one another in origin 
and methods of operation. Some were set up 
to do operations research, using the scientific 
method to study the operations of large. com- 
Plex activities. Others functioned under spe- 
Clal study contract, an extension of the 
familiar commission idea; a problem would 
be studied, then a report delivered. (MIT's 
Project Lincoln began in this way; a scientific 
Study of air defense posaibilities—then 

own as Project Charles—eventually 
evolved into the development of actual de- 
Vices for practical use, all under Air Force 
Sponsorship.) 

Differing as they do, these various advisory 
Institutions and committees are nonetheless 
alike in principle: the concern of each is 
With the extension of technical knowledge 
and its application to the national welfare. 

more important, these post-war social 
Inventions have succeeded in achieving what 
they were set up to do: making scientific 
talent available to the government. 

But what do you call this new breed of 

ent? Is the technical adviser a govern- 
ment employee or not? The Congress began 
to mull over this problem about five years 
ägo, and for a time there was a mood in 

gress to tighten the regulations, Some 
even feared that the conflict of interest laws 
Would be stiffened so severely that agencies 
youa find outside advice almost Impossible 
get, 


THE NEW YORKERS 


At about this time, in 1957, a handful of 
attorneys in New York City, most of whom 
Served at one time or another in the 


Attorneys set up a confilct-of-interest com- 
mittee, It was headed by Roswell B, Per- 
ns, a young Republican and ex-Assistant 
8 tary in the Department of Health, Edu- 
tion, and Welfare, and was manned by such 
le as Samuel Rosenman, the ex-New 
Dealer and FDR. speechwriter, Bayless 
nning, professor of law at Yale, and John 
say, ex- 
He Y. ex-assistant to Attorney General 
Sional election and sponsorship of the now- 
Pending conflict-of-interest bill. 
With a grant from the Ford Foundation 
Committee looked into the six existing 
te oe and their effectiveness, found them 
p ineffective to curb real risks and crip- 
Ping where enforced.” After 2 years of 
udy—"Two years of solid work,” says Con- 
that an Linpsay—the committee concluded 
Plac a single, integrated statute should re- 
that} the existing statutes and exemptions 
salq grown up under them. The new law, 
kin the committee, should be aimed at three 
ds of misconduct: 


ee to tamper with the wheels of gov- 
ent to special advantage to themselves. 


Brownell and destined to congres-- 
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Persons in Government should not be al- 
lowed to help an individual on the outside 
when the latter seeks to make the wheels 
move in a particular way. 

Persons in the Government should not be 
allowed to use their offices as sources of 
power for the purpose of advancing their 
persona! economic interests. 

With this declaration, later published as 
“Conflict of Interest and Federal Service,” 
the committee of the New York bar estab- 
lished a foundation on which the now-pend- 
ing legislation would soon be constructed. 
For example, it was the work of the com- 
mittee which led to the compromise position 
in the new legislation regarding who is a 
Government employee and who is not, The 
committee proposed that a distinction be 
made between intermittent employees and 
regular employees: In substance, an inter- 
mittent Government employee * * has 
performed services on no more than 
52 working days out of the proceeding 365 
days. The consultant who comes to Wash- 
ington an average of 1 day a week therefore 
remains within the category of an intermit- 
tent employee.” The new legislation follows 
this recommendation, even relaxes it a bit. 


THE ROAD TO HIGH ETHICS 


One of the great strengths of the new 
legislation is the freedom it allows the Goy- 
ernment consultant to carry on his normal, 
nongovernmental activities. This, in turn, 
eases the Government's task of seeking ad- 
vice from professionals in the technical fields. 
But it imposes simultaneously a serious ethi- 
cal responsibility on both the consultant and 
the executive branch. It is this sense of re- 
sponsibilitity which will be retied on to pre- 
vent advisers from using their positions of 
trust to enhance themselves financially, and 
to insure that they will be motivated by 
concern for the Nation's welfare rather than 
by their private Interests. 

Through these years of mounting concern 
over conflicts of interest, it has often been 
proposed that the Congress establish a code 
of ethics for all employees of the executive 
branch, including part-time advisers, There 
is no such code in the new conflict-of-in- 
terest legislation, nor is there a strong feel- 
ing among those involved with the legisla- 
tion that it suffers from the absence of a 
code. A variety of difficulties would hamper 
such a task: For one, a code which related 
only to conflicts of interest would not be 
sufficlently comprehensive to meet the 
broader problems of ethics in government. 
And further, such a code would have to be 
stated in quite general terms in order to be 
applicable on a broad scale, and thus would 
tend to be more pedagogical than precise. 

WHO ADMINISTERS ETHICS? 

Nonetheless, there is a deficiency in the 
pending legislation relating to what might 
be called the administration of ethics: While 
the new legislation defines the part-time ad- 
viser and the prohibitions incumbent upon 
him, it fails to state who is responsible for 
administering the legislative and regulatory 
standards of ethical conduct throughout the 
executive branch of the Government. Im- 
plicitly, to be sure, the President carries this 
responsibility, and under him the depart- 
ment and agency officers dealing with inter- 
mittent advisers are responsible for the con- 
duct of those advisers. But this implicit 
responsibility has, in the past, lacked a spe- 
cific mechanism for administrative enforce- 
ment. 

The New York bar committee saw this 
“absence of a focus of clear responsibility” 
as a fundamental defect of the old laws, It 
recommended that Congress should impose 
specific responsibility on the President “to 
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put the administration of ethics in the ex- 
ecutive branch in order, and keep it there.” 

The committee was not urging a super- 
bureau of ethics: a small office would be 
adequate to provide a point of central loca- 
tion of responsibility. The problem today," 
said the committee, “is not that conflict-of- 
interest administration needs more man- 
power; what has been lacking has been focus, 
centralization of responsibility, and the des- 
ignation of an official for whom the conflict- 
of-interest problem is not just another task 


on an endless list of operational respon- 
sibilities.” 


SCIENCE-GOVERENMENT: IMPERFECT WORLDS 

The fact that the pending legislation 
makes no recommendation that an “Office 
of Ethics” be set up does not, of course, bar 
the President from doing so. In fact, a step 
in this direction has been taken in the White 
House, by adding conflict of interest to the 
other responsibilities of Myer Feldman, one 
of the President's top aids. 

As the Government becomes more deeply 
involved in science, and science in govern- 
ment, the new law will begin to show such 
inadequacies and thus demand further mod- 
ification. As Law Professor Bayless Man- 
ning—one of the New York bar committee— 
observes: The confiict-of-interest problem 
is essentially a day-to-day problem. It is 
not a single dragon to be slain and then 
enshrined in song. It is a harpy constantly 
near at hand.” 

Indeed, neither the new law nor the stud- 
les leading up to it could encompass every 
relationship between science and Govern- 
ment, for there are literally hundreds of 
shades in the spectrum—ranging from the 
full-time Government scientist working per- 
haps for the National Bureau of Standards, 
through the part-time adviser, to the totally 
independent scientist who might be em- 
ployed by the Institute for Defense Analysis 
or the Rand Corp.; the last—in theory—has 
no connection with the Government, but in 
practice often might as well be on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, if his organization works 
exclusively for the Government. 

At this moment, several of these relation- 
ships are under study—in both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. And, more- 
over, the current mood in Washington seems 
to favor the deepest possible probing into 
the whole complex of Government-scientist 
relationships. Even the upcoming hearings 
by the so-called Hébert subcommittee are 
being welcomed—in many instances by men 
who would wish ideally for a quieter, more 
scholarly approach than is likely to develop. 
(The Hébert group, headed by Representa- 
tive F. Epwarp Hésrrr, officially the Sub- 
committee for Special Investigations of the 
Committee on Armed Services of the House 
of Representatives, has made headlines in 
the past with its investigations into the roles 
of retired military officers in representing pri- 
vate interests in the Pentagon.) Some men 
in science and engineering are fearful that 
the Hébert hearings involving the nonprofit 
research organizations, scheduled to begin 
in the next few weeks, may damage the scien- 
tifo community by suggesting that scien- 
tists are profiting in a personal way by their 
access to “inside information.” But the pre- 
valling feeling seems to be that this investi- 
gation, like others which will follow, will be 
to the good. Says an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Justice—who has played an impor- 
tant part in shaping the new confiict-of- 
interest legislation: “I don't believe there is 
Teason for scientists to be alarmed, or to 
run from any of this. It's a legitimate area 
of investigation and one that should be 
looked into.” 
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Tourism U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
interested in an editorial entitled “A 
Warm Weapon in the Cold War,” which 
appeared in the April 14, 1962, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. I was 
pleased to note the interest expressed in 
the International Travel Act, which I 
sponsored in Congress last year. Our 
“Visit the U.S.A.” program is just be- 
ginning to get off the ground but I feel 
that it has tremendous potential and will 
serve our country well. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include this editorial in 
the RECORD: 

A WarM WEAPON IN THE COLD Wan 

Few people accuse Uncle Sam of being a 
bad businessman, but in one respect he has 
been as backward as a Bedouin. Until a few 
months ago he was overlooking one of the 
country’s most salable items—tourism. 
While other alert countries have been hap- 
pily raking in great sums by tapping the 
yearning of people everywhere to travel in 
foreign places, the Yankee trader has been 
sleeping on the sidelines. 

It isn't that Americans don't like the idea 
of traveling. Last year 2 million of us went 
overseas and spent a whopping $2 billion. 
Without much encouragement from us, 
about 600,000 foreigners came here and spent 
$900 million. The result was an unfavorable 
travel deficit of $1,100 million. 

In the past when the United States spent 
more abroad than it took in, this Imbalance 
was unimportant. But now that our military 
bases and other foreign-aid commitments 
cost us between $3 billion and $4 billion 
more than we net from export trade, the 
situation can no longer be ignored. In fact, 
we must either export more or abandon some 
of our oversea positions in the cold-war 
struggle. 5 

As almost all nations except America have 
learned, one of the easiest ways to earn 
foreign exchange is from tourists. Some na- 
tions—Mexico is an example—find it their 
No. 1 source of revenue. But although for 
many countries tourism is merely a means 
of assuring a higher standard of living, for 
us it is more important. In view of our 
pivotal position in the East-West struggle 
and the need for funds to finance it, our 
hospitality takes on the importance of a 
cold-war weapon, 

Although Americans are among the most 
generous and hospitable of people, they have 
not made things easy for visitors. They have 
done none of the things that foreigners have 
done to make travel attractive in their coun- 
tries—the waiving of visas, the cus- 
toms examinations, the special reductions on 
gasoline, the ease of changing currency, the 
discounts on export items and the magnifi- 
cent organization everywhere that makes 
visitors feel welcome, even though the visi- 
tors don't speak the country's language. 

Until a few months ago we not only de- 
manded that foreigners have U.S. visas but 
we made them fill out four-page forms, ask- 
ing such insulting questions as whether they 
planned to come to this country for immoral 
purposes. Because we had never been pre- 
pared for the visitor who was not an immi- 
grant, we seemed unfriendly. For example, 
not long ago a French couple, trying to ex- 
change their currency in a Midwest town, 
was jailed on suspicion of trying to pass 
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phony money. In a Southern State another 
couple was arrested for using an interna- 
tional driving license—a permit which is 
legal almost all over the world and was legal 
in the State in which they were traveling. 

Our Government has spent little to lure 
visitors to our shores. As late as 1960 we 
ranked 23d among the 25 countries spend- 
ing money to promote international travel. 
Only Cyprus and San Marino spent less than 
we. England spent 50 times as much as we 
did; Russia 20 times. 

Last year Congress became aware that al- 
ways being the paying guest and rarely the 
host was bad business. It was pointed out 
that, if a community attracts only a couple 
of dozen tourists a day throughout the year, 
it benefits as much as if it acquired a new 
industry with a payroll of $100,000 a year. 
Consequently in June 1961, the U.S. Travel 
Service was set up under the Department of 
Commerce. The budget for the first year 
was $2,500,000, a smaller sum than the 
Bahama Islands (pop. 136,000) spends, but 
enough to break the ice. 

Although the new service won't be a year 
old until June, much has been accomplished 
already. Ten travel offices have been opened 
abroad. Sixty friendly receptionists have 
been stationed in 12 gateway cities—pretty 
girls who speak 3 or 4 languages and 
help tourists with the formalities. Customs 
officers have been classified according to lan- 
guage abilities and are giving a new courtesy 
to our inspection service. The four-page 
visa-application form has been reduced to 
postcard size and the insulting questions re- 
moved. In fact, red tape has been slashed so 
drastically that 80 percent of all visas are 
now issued in less than a half hour. 

The Government and officials can do only 
sọ much, however. States, cities, and pri- 
vate citizens must get into the act. Com- 
munities are urged to set up international 
visitors’ councils to cobrdinate all agencies 
interested in the welfare of the traveler. 
Homes should be opened to oversea guests. 
In Cleveland one woman receives all foreign 
visitors who wish to take coffee with here and 
see what an American home is like. There 
are so many misconceptions about this 
country and its culture,” she says. “How 
many Europeans know, for example, that 
more Americans go to symphony concerts 
than baseball games each year?” In Phila- 
delphia a group of retired military officers 
and well-to-do citizens, known as Arms of 
Friendship, Inc., have been opening their 
homes to Russian tourists in an effort to 
thaw the cold war. Their idea has caught 
on and has already spread to 10 other cities, 

Many communities have found it useful to 
develop “language banks,” pools of persons 
who speak foreign languages and are willing 
to act as guides and interpreters. In Annap- 
olis, Md., a check revealed that there were 
persons speaking 24 different languages who 


were willing to donate their services to tour-. 


ists. In Asheville, N.C., the hometown of 
the late Thomas Wolfe, signs were put up 
bidding foreign visitors “welcome” and urg- 
ing them to call certain telephone numbers 
for a guide or interpreter. 

The Asheville signs, incidentally, had an 
immediate payoff. A Munich professor of 
literature, a Thomas Wolfe fan visiting 
Washington, decided to take a 3-hour trip 
to Asheville to have a look at Wolfe's house. 
He spoke no English but, when he got to 
Asheville, its new guide service put him in 
touch with a German-speaking family. The 
family had a cache of Munich beer in the 
cellar and, instead of staying 3 hours, the 
visiting professor stayed 3 days. He was 
late getting back to his classes, but he is 
wildly enthusiastic about America. 

Most cold war objectives cost money, and 
this means more taxes. Fortunately, how- 
ever, hospitality costs little or nothing. In 
fact, for most of the 185 mililon Americans 
it's Just doing what comes naturally. 


April 18 
Bessemer, the Marvel City, Celebrates 
Her Diamond Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, 
last week in Alabama one of the great 
cities of Alabama and the second largest 
city in my home district celebrated its 
diamond jubilee. It was a wonderful 
weeklong climax to preparations and 
other observances that have been in the 
making for many months. I had the 
opportunity to be on hand and to par- 
ticipate in the celebration. 

In connection with the diamond jubi- 
lee the citizens of the town put on a 
Pageant, a reenactment of outstanding 
events in the city’s past. The play, en- 
titled “From the Rough,” was a thor- 
oughly professional production and 
many of Bessemer’s citizens participated 
in the pageant. 

Bessemer’s progress since its founding 
75 years ago has truly been remarkable 
and its promise for the future is unlim- 
ited. It is a city which grew up with the 
burgeoning steel industry and which to- 
day enjoys a high level of prosperity 
and is seeking new and diversified in- 
dustry. 

I think that many will be interested 
in the following article by Mr. Roger 
Thames which appeared in the April 8 
Pen of the Birmingham News maga- 

ne: 

Sue’s 75 Years Younc, So BESSEMER 
Whoops Ir Up 
(By Roger Thames) 

Seventy-five years ago next Thursday, some 
enterprising citizens filled with a combina- 
tion of farsighted ambition and shortsighted 
financial gain, stood atop a rough board 
stand in a patch of woods a dozen miles 
arte Birmingham and began an auction of 

ots. 

A street had been hacked out of the trees. 
and stakes marked off lots in this auspicious 
beginning of a new city. 

Business was brisk: Henry F. DeBardelebe® 

and Dr. Frank Prince and their associates 
sold, for as much as $50 to $93.75 per front 
foot, land they had bought for $10 or $15 an 
acre, 
Their sights were set high; they would 
build in that wilderness a city that would 
surpass the teenaged town of Birmingham 
burgeoning to the northeast, 

But for two significant events, their city 
might well have done just that and become 
oe State's leading metropolis. More of that 

r. 

The town they were laying out adjoined 
a community named Jonesboro, which had 
been a peaceful. farming hamlet for some 
80 years. 

But the agricultural aspects of that com- 
munity was not in tune with their steel- 
inspired dream. They looked for a name 
that would reflect that basis. 

They picked a name that then loomed 
large in steelmaking circles—that of Sif 
Henry Bessemer, the Englishman who 
just invented a new process that greatly re- 
duced the cost of making steel and gave 
that industry—and the world’s economy—* 
terrific boost. 

So was Bessemer, Ala., born, on April 12 
1887, under the most auspicious of circum- 
stances, 
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A minor setback soon was discovered. 
That little settlement of Jonesboro, where 
folks like the McAdorys had lived fer decades, 
had a law on the State books: No whiskey 
could be served within 3 miles of the Jones- 
boro Methodist Church. 

This caused a flourishing community to 
&rlse at the three-mile limit, at about the 
Present 32d Street and Fairfax Avenue, that 
Was known as Whiskeytown. 

All this, and many, many more reflections 
on its past, have come to the folks of Besse- 
mer as they begin today with the celebration 
Of their 75th birthday. 

Some of these recollections may be legend, 
Such as that which has It that Sir Henry 
Bessemer himself visited the city and be- 
Stowed on a grateful citizenry the bust of 
an Indian. 

George Randle, city building inspector who 
Owns the Indian statue, says he was told 
this by many old-timers, but no mention of 
Sir Henry's visit has ever been noted by 
any available history or recollection of the 
Oldest citizens. 

Anyway, they're putting on a big show, one 
that will last all this week, in Birmingham's 
Sister city: There'll be a show with a cast 
Of several hundred in a play put on Monday 
through Saturday night in the high school 
Tootball stadium; Heth Shows are set up, 
With all the rides found in the State Fair, 
on four blocks in the middle of the city’s 
shopping district. 

But back to that grandiose beginning and 

€ fascinating plans that came mighty near 
reversing the present positions of Birming- 

am and Bessemer. 

Bessemer citizens had earnest hopes of 
establishing a separate county, “Bessemer 
County,” as it is referred to in historical 

Scuments. A map compiled in 1900 showed 

A line which appears to be that of the pres- 

ent Cutoff line, which was marked “Boundary 

Of the proposed Dolomite County.” 

h A new county and its shire town is a 

eee that is certain to this city,” reported 

€ Bessemer Weekly in 1901. 

11 second disappointment to Bessemer's 

Men hopes was the failure of the energetic 
+ DeBardeleben to have the giant Tennes- 

des Coal & Iron Co., located in Bessemer, 

0 This came in 1802 when Mr. De Bardeleben, 
Stockholder, “thought to manipulate so 
to contribute to the city’s growth, but 

0 crossed by the managers of the company 

anahe East who turned the tables on him 

has the gigantic steel plant he thought he 
Secured for Bessemer became a myth.” 

(Again 

1901.) 

. issue ot that newspaper mentions the 
Wrilous tactics of unprincipled Birming- 
t Politicians as having defeated the sepa- 

pia} € county status for Bessemer in 1890, and 

1900 Tedoubled fervor, doing the same in 


meat” the paper hopefully triumphed, 
ha 3 convention which is to 
recti soon certainly will see this inequity 


quoting from the Bessemer Weekly, 


con rant, of course, and that separate 
ty idea hasn’t died down yet, but any 
Shought of Bessemer's surpassing Birming- 
5 Probably went by the boards many years 


But this reco x 

unting of Bessemer's history 
brings back to minds of one and all that 
Bee mer is definitely not a suburban com- 
unity. 


Bessemer is a city that would be a city 
Birmingham 


mee ir weren't here. 
the ape this diamond jubilee will afford 


test Of Bessemer's citizens, hope 80. 
ona Mayor Lanier invites you, at least 

during this coming week, to see what 
Bessemer's hospitality offers. 
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Send the Reservists Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF ONTO ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration’s decision to release 20,000 Navy 
and Air Force men by June 30 accentu- 
ates the need for immediate release of 
145,000 Army, Navy, and Air Force re- 
servists called up last fall. 

The callup has been admitted as an 
error. It has been shot through with in- 
efficiency. The administration should 
reexamine its callous attitude that there 
is injustice in all of life." These men 
should be returned to their careers now 
instead of prolonging the injustice until 
August. Since they are due to be re- 
leased in August, it is obvious they are 
not needed for defense, but are being 
kept in unnecessary service by the capri- 
cious conduct of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. 

The callup was an inexcusable foulup 
from the start. Some 45,000 men who 
had served their draft hitches were 
called—some had just gotten out of uni- 
form—to act as fillers in Reserve units 
that had vacancies. They were not even 
active reservists, but were required by 
law to return to military service if 
needed. 

Camps were not ready for the reserv- 
ists, Three men who could not walk 
without canes were called, kept in serv- 
ice for 3 months before they were re- 
leased. A helicopter training center had 
no helicopter to operate. Equipment 
was old, scarce, and misdirected to units 
not needing it, withheld from units sup- 
posed to be trained in its use. 

Medical officers were overabundant in 
one camp. Fort Smith, Ark., yet trans- 
fers were refused. Two Morse code op- 
erators were called back into duty to 
repair radios at one camp. Neither 
could repair radios. 

Misassignments were rife. A reservist 
with 2 years of active duty who was a 
flight operations specialist was assigned 
to the position of a washman in a medi- 
cal unit. A reservist who was an aircraft 
maintenance crewman was made an 
ambulance driver. A Reserve officer who 
was an air defense missile unit com- 
mander was assigned as a general duty 
nurse. An accountant, who was an ad- 
ministrative specialist was made an am- 
munition storage inspector. A guided- 
missile propellant-explosive specialist 
and a carpenter were assigned to posi- 
tions requiring a single-rotor helicopter 
mechanic. 


A guided-missile installation electri-. 


cian, with 13 months active duty in that 
job, was sent to schoo] to become a cook. 

The list goes on and on—waste of 
manpower, should the need for military 
action have been real incapacity to per- 
form as fighting units—waste for a year 
in the lives of these men, many of whom 
had served their country honorably and 
well in the Armed Forces in past wars 
or in the regular peacetime forces. 
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The Kennedy administration made the 
callup as a grandstand play to divert at- 
tention from its failure in the Berlin 
situation. The administration made the 
callup with no intention of military ac- 
tivity since most of the reservists were 
held for weeks in idleness before the 
military decided what to do with them. 

The President delivered his Berlin 
crisis speech in late July. It was not 
until adverse public reaction began 
swelling that the callup was formulated. 
On ‘August 25 the Pentagon announced 
the first callup. Many were not called 
until mid-September. 

After the complaints became so wide- 
spread that they could no longer be 
brushed off, the Army sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to 5,000 recalled men. It had 
17 parts and required a Philadelphia 
lawyer to answer. 

First, the reservists were asked if they 
had completed DA forms 1140. Then 
they were asked if they knew what the 
form was. 

Then, in ludicrous, unmilitary fashion, 
they were asked how they learned that 
their unit had been called. From the 
unit commander; at a Reserve meeting; 
radio; television; newspaper; friend or 
relative? 

Then, a loaded question: 

Do you feel there was a need for your unit 
to be called to active duty at this time? 


They were assured that their answers 
would be kept confidential and not go 
into their military record. 

Many reservists did register a protest. 
One wrote a letter to Senator WALLACE 
F. Bennetr, Republican, of Utah. He 
is now facing court-martial for criti- 
cizing President Kennedy in his letter. 
He wrote the letter, 75 members of his 
unit signed it. 

Another talked to a reporter. He is 
doing 6 months at hard labor for daring 
to criticize this “Keystone Cops“ boon- 
doggle. 

Then John Bailey, hoof-in-mouth 
Democratic national chairman, charged 
that anyone criticizing the callup was 
“playing the Communist game for 
them.” This attempt to silence by smear 
was liberally blasted in the press as dis- 
comfited Pentagon officials began to 
realize the magnitude of their errors. 
His blast at me was termed by the Akron 
Beacon Journal: “almost too silly to take 
note of.“ 

On November 21, Maj. Gen. Michael 
J. Galvin, commander of the 94th Infan- 
try Reserve Division told the Massachu- 
setts Legislature: 

The Government should not call up Ready 
Reserve again to support diplomatic ofen- 
meg in a cold war that may last a genera- 
tion. 


President Eisenhower had earlier 
warned against responding to each new 
feint of the Communists in panic.” 

General Galvin said that Khrushchev 
had made the administration look like it 
was crying wolf by simply ending the 
Berlin crisis as quickly as he had created 
it. 

The Reserve callup came as draft 
quotas were being cut. Married men 
with children were serving in misas- 
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signed roles as 19-year-olds eligible to be 
drafted were not called. 

In all, the Reserve mess indicated that 
Defense Secretary McNamara erred 
when early in 1961 he resisted efforts by 
Congress and the military to bring Re- 
serves to top strength. It proved Amer- 
ica was not ready should the need for 
hard-hitting units have been actual. It 
proved the Democratic Party’s high 
command was willing to resort to a Com- 
munist smear campaign to support 
blindly an action that sensible Americans 
realized was a phony from the start. 

It proved that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration was incapable of measuring the 
Russians and East Germans in terms of 
intention or capability. It proved that 
the panic button is on a desk at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

It was, and its prolongation by a will- 
ful administration today, is, a sorry 
chapter in the annuals of America’s mili- 
tary history—a history brimming with 
brave deeds and sacrifices by brave 
men—a history that deserves better than 
to be sullied by the deplorable Reserve 
mess we have witnessed. 

In simple justice to men who came 
when called, for what purpose they may 
never find out, this travesty should end 
and these men should be restored to 
civilian life. 

Congress should demand the full story, 
then take measures to see that this type 
of fiasco, which could be mortal to our 
Nation’s welfare in the event of a real 
shooting war crisis, cannot be repeated. 


Alton National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, my friends 
in Macoupin County are interested in 
the expansion of a national cemetery 
located in the city of Alton. Many vet- 
erans of Macoupin and adjoining coun- 
ties have appealed to me to support the 
move to expand this cemetery, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague Melvin 
Price in support of the expansion of this 
national cemetery. 

I have recently received a communi- 
cation from the commander of the 
Macoupin County Council of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars with a resolution 
which was adopted by their council. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include his letter and the 
resolution: 

DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Chicago, III., April 6, 1962. 
Hon. PETER F. Mack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE Mack: Enclosed is a 


copy of a resolution concerning a national 


GGG 


The Macoupin County Council has a total 
membership of 1,745 from the following 
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towns: Carlinville, Staunton, Hillsboro, 
Greenfield, Roodhouse, Girard, Virden, Jer- 
seyville, Mt, Olive, Hamburg, and White 
Hall. 
Thank you for any consideration which 
you can give this resolution. 
Sincerely, 
. 7 EARL BOND, 
Commander, Macoupin County Council. 
Encar F. N, 
Adjutant, Macoupin County Council. 


Whereas sometime ago, there was estab- 
lished a national cemetery, in the city of 
Alton, county of Madison, State of Illinois; 
and 

Whereas the establishment of the above- 
named cemetery, was made possible by the 
donations of approximately one-half the 
ground, by the Alton Cemetery Association, 
to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the Department of the Army, has 
been apprised of the existing status of the 
above-named cemetery, and has been peti- 
tioned, for authority to enlarge the cemetery, 
and that the Department has taken the ap- 
parent unalterable position that it is not 
feasible, to enlarge the above-named ceme- 
tery, and thereby leaving thousands of vet- 
erans in the area of Madison and St. Clair 
Counties, with an overall population of over 
one-half million, without taking into ac- 
count, veterans residing in many adjacent 
counties to the north, east, and south of 
Madison and St. Clair Counties, which have 
also expressed alarm, in regards to the closing 
of the present cemetery at Alton; and 

Whereas the thousands of veterans residing 
in the above areas, feel that the permanent 
closing of the Alton National Cemetery, will 
impose undue hardship to them and their 
families: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Macoupin County Council, 
Department of Illinois, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, in regular session, on this 4th day of 
April A.D. 1962, That we go on record to 
petition the Honorable Members of the House 
of Representatives, MELVIN Price, PETER F. 
Mack, and KENNETH J. Gray, to promulgate 
and introduce into both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the U.S. Senate, whatever ap- 
propriate bills may be deemed necessary, for 
the establishment of a new national ceme- 
tery, to be located in the areas described 
above, having in mind, that there are now 
approximately 85,000 veterans from the past 
wars, which have access to it. 

EAR. BOND, 
Commander, Macoupin County Council, 
Encar F. Lorson, 
Adjutant, Macoupin County Council. 


Why Worry About the Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the March 23 Wall Street Journal. 
It is an excellent rebuttal to the admin- 
istration’s opinion that the future will 
take care of itself in the field of social 
reforms. 

It is my personal opinion that every 
liability should be assayed and that the 
total impact on present and future 
budgets should be fully understood. It 
is a cruel thing to promise, by inference, 
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a full loaf of bread and then, by the 
continuous eroding of the value of the 
dollar, to deliver a stone. 
The editorial follows: 
Wry Worry ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


In the sometimes heated debates of 1913 
over the proposed progressive income tax 
law, many in Congress voiced the fear that 
there would be no stopping place once this 
principle were adopted; the rates might even- 
tually even approach confiscatory levels. 

In rebuttal to such fuddy-duddies, one 
Senator roundly declared: I am not worry- 
ing about where we are going to stop. I be- 
lieve the American people are capable of 
self-government. * * The only objec- 
tion * * * has been from those who were 
afraid that in the future somebody else 
might do an injustice.” 

It was a good debater's answer then, It is 
a good answer now. President Kennedy, 
asked at his press conference if his medicai-* 
care-for-the-aged bill would not be the 
opening wedge for socialized medicine in the 
future, replied: 

“Well, it’s an old argument when a case 18 
lost to argue that it's all right here but 
what's it going to mean for the future. Un- 
der that argument, there wouldn’t have been 
any progress on any social legislation in this 
country. * * * It is the oldest argument in 
the world. To say I'm against this 
because in a future date somebody may do 
something doesn’t seem to me to be a ra- 
tional argument and it was the kind of argu- 
ment which was successfully defeated on 
many occasions during the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt.” 

Absolutely true. No one can predict the 
future. And not many Americans today 
serlously demand the dismantling of the en- 
tire Roosevelt legislation. Yet, aside from 
scoring a debating point, Mr. Kennedy's an- 
swer fails several tests of serious debate. 

For one thing, no taxpayer at this time of 
year needs to be told how thoroughly justi- 
fied were those congressional fears of nearly 
50 years ago. Taxation reached near-con- 
fiscatory levels far faster than any of them 
then dreamed. Today our tax system is not 
merely burdensome; it stands as a great bar 
to our economic growth and ability to com- 
pete in a fiercely competitive world. 

That is not just hindsight. Without doing 
any „ & reasonable man with # 
little knowledge of history and of the nature 
of men and governments can say that such 
and such a course will probably lead to cer- 
tain results or run certain risks. If we as 
individuals took no account of the prob- 
able—though not foreordained—effects of 
our actions, we would indeed be living in 3 
madhouse of irresponsibility. 

To take the example of the medical care 
bill, there is today no valld estimate of its 
future cost, its future burden on all tax- 
payers. But it is only reasonable to suppose 
that its cost will grow ever greater and that 
its precedent will open still more fields for 
Federal intrusion in the citizen’s life. In 
other words, the same thing that has hap- 
pened in the wake of all the Roosevelt 


programs. 

But what of Mr. Kennedy's assertion that 
if we worry about the future, we cannot 
make any social progress in the present? 
The trouble with the argument is that it 
omits consideration of alternatives. In the 
case of medical care there is already on the 
books a law that many people consider supe- 
rior to the administration plan. There i5 
the additional alternative of the growing 
private and group insurance programs for 
the elderly, 

And if we are seriously talking about 
social and economic progress, we can hardly 
afford to duck the need for radical reform 
of that very tax structure set up with sucD 
misgivings half a century ago. 
reform, not dibs and dabs here and there in 
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the name of reform, could do more for 
Progress than any proliferation of Federal 
Projects. 

In short, it won't do to accuse opponents 
of specific administration programs of being 
against progress. The relevant question is 
Whether faster and sounder progress might 
not come by other means. Indeed, it often 
Seems that the administration ‘s the entity 
lacking imagination, stuck as it is in that 
Old Roosevelt groove. 

As the President says, worrying about the 
future can be overdone. But the more 
Serious error is to ignore all probable con- 
Sequences of present politics, fer what that 
pam means is to forget all lessons of the 

st. 


Minshall Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, since 
1955, I have had the privilege of repre- 
Senting the 23d District of Ohio in the 
Congress of the United States. This 
intellectually outstanding district, with 
& population of 440,000 people, includes 
some of the finest residential communi- 
ties in America. During the time that I 

ve represented this suburban area of 
Cleveland, every effort has been made 
to sound out the sentiment of the dis- 
trict and be well informed of the views of 
the residents, I have also made a con- 
tinuing effort to keep the people advised 
of the events in Washington through 
regular newsletters, other news media, 
Opinion polls, and annual traveling office 
meetings. This constant interchange of 

fas between voter and Representative 
has helped me keep in close touch with 
roo district and better enabled me to 
esent my constituents effectively 
Congress, 

Again this year another opinion poll 
1 80 mailed to the home of every regis- 

red voter, 125,000 homes in all, As in 
previous polls, the response was excel- 

t. Nearly 20,000 returned the ques- 
2 panaire and of these approximately 
oon amplified their views with addi- 
8 comments, some with detailed let- 
rs on the key issues before the Con- 
ress. Many were personal notes of ap- 
meclatlon for being asked to participate 
this activity. The percentage of re- 
farns from Ohio’s 23d District is much 
gher than other areas conducting sim- 
Polls, I am pleased with this 
th for it shows the great interest 
€ residents of this district have in their 
vernment. 
99 Should like to emphasize that I do 
Dring the results of the poll as a blue- 
on t or political weathervane for voting 
te the many issues, but do derive much 
mot from having the excellent com- 
ents and thinking of those I represent. 
good expression of the sentiment of a 
Vote Crosssection of suburban Cleveland 
ri rs will aid me in the process of ar- 
cone at decisions on the issues that 
ront the Congress and the Nation: 
Dolls comparing the results with previous 
„It is interesting to note that Fed- 
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eral aid for public school construction 
shows a large decline in support, for last 
year 62.8 percent voted yes and this year 
the vote was 49.9 percent yes and 42.5 
percent no. The vote on foreign aid 
remained about the same as a year ago, 
with 46.5 percent voting yes against 44.4 
percent last year. Opinion on manda- 
tory medical care for the aged under 
social security remained about the same 
with an increase of less than 1 percent 
in favor of it. 

Protest at big spending was reflected 
by the overwhelming number who op- 
posed raising the debt ceiling. There 
were 64.6 percent who did not want to 
see the debt limit raised to $308 billion. 
The new trade and tariff proposal re- 
ceived outstanding support with nearly 
73 percent in favor. The military de- 
fense of Berlin was given tremendous 
support with 73 percent voting for the 
use of combat forces, if necessary. 

The results of the poll follow: 


Minshall opinion poll 
[In percentages] 


Do you favor 


. Federal ald to education 


to provide for— 
(a) Publie school con- 
struction?....... 
) ' salaries?_ 
(e Ald to private 
and 
schools?......... 
(d) Aid to co 
and univers! 
N 
2. A mandatory of 
medical care the 


898 
3. Continuation of e for- 


3 
= 
me 
22 


compete with the Euro- 

pean Common Market ?. 
5. Formation of a De 

maent — Urban A 


eg oe . 
8. The Federal Nita shel- 
ter program? en 
9. Granting the President 
the power to adjust in- 
come tax rates n.o. 
10. Tighter Federal controls 


to 
Tonal debt limit to $308 
r 
12. Entering into a coopera- 
prs ~ program with 
13. The intervention of U.S. 
combat forces in Vict- 
nam If present measures 
rove adeguato 
14. The use of U.S. combat 
- forces to defend Berlin?. 


Disabled American Veterans Cite 
Congressman James A. Burke 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on April 
14, 1962, at Brockton, Mass., the Dis- 
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abled American Veterans cited Congress- 
man James A. Burke for his outstanding 
work on behalf of the disabled veterans. 
At a testimonial banquet at the Elks 
Home in Brockton, over 300 citizens from 
all walks in life witnessed the presenta- 
tion of a plaque to Congressman BURKE. 
I am very pleased to have this opportun- 
ity to relate this event to the Members 
of Congress who feel as I do that this 
award was truly merited. Congressman 
Jim BURKE has served his Nation, his 
State, and his community with devoted 
and dedicated service. During World 
War II he served as a special agent in 
military intelligence and was attached 
to the fighting 77th Infantry Division 
in the South Pacific. He was awarded 
four battle stars, the Bronze Star, the 
Bronze Indian Arrowhead, and several 
other decorations for his brilliant war 
record. The 77th Infantry Division was 
the amphibious division of the US. 
Army in the South Pacific and partici- 
pated in more than nine beach landings 
under enemy fire. He learned firsthand 
of the hazards of war and the suffering 
that our war heroes went through dur- 
ing wartime. He has never forgotten 
his wartime buddies. As a member of 
the Massachusetts General Court he 
gave unstintingly of his time and effort 
in order to have legislation passed that 
would benefit the Veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict. Over 
32 laws are now on the statue books of 
Massachusetts as the result of his work 
as a member of the World War II Legis- 
lative Commission and also as House 
chairman of the Korean War Veterans 
Commission. Amongst these laws is the 
$200 million housing law that provided 
housing for over 20,000 veterans and 
their families, the adjustment payment 
to veterans of the Korean conflict, hos- 
pitalization, and several other laws bene- 
fiting all Massachusetts veterans and 
their families. 

The invited guests were: 

Hon. James F. Burke, State senator; 
Hon, Alvin C. Tamkin, Governor's 
councilor; Hon. F. Milton McGrath, 
mayor, city of Brockton; Peter G. Asiaf, 
State representative; George H. Bur- 
gesson, State representative; James R. 
Lawton, State representative; Paul M. 
Murphy, State representative; Francis 
R. Buono, national commander DAV; 
Dr. William Winick, director, Brockton 
VA Hospital; Boyd H. Bowers, State 
commander, DAV; Marjorie Feeley, 
State commander, DAV auxiliary; Henry 
M. Barry, commander, chapter No. 32, 
DAV; Hilma E. Migliaccio, commander, 
chapter No. 32, DAV auxiliary; Joseph 
R. Harold, State department, adjutant, 
DAV; Joseph Lawler, assistant director, 
Brockton VA Hospital; Robert McGill- 
vary, secretary of Congressman Burke 
and, Kenneth G. Dalton, Brockton En- 
terprise news commentator. 

The program of the evening was as 
follows: 

Musical selections; processional, hon- 
ored guests; invocation, John F. Barrett, 
chaplain, No. 32 DAV; national anthem; 
welcome, Clifton L. Haynes, chairman; 
toastmaster, Walter Morgan; presenta- 
tion of guests; remarks, honored guests; 
remarks, George A. Wells, national sec- 
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ond junior vice commander; presentation 
of James A. Burke. 

Master of ceremonies, Walter Morgan; 
chairman, Clifton Haynes; cochairman, 
Dr. William Winick; program commit- 
tee, E. Richard Corey; tickets, Ralph S. 
Jumpe; hall and entertainment, Arthur 
Pigeon. 

As a Member of the U.S. Congress the 
Honorable James A. BURKE has sup- 
ported legislation that would improve 
conditions in our veterans hospitals and 
he has consistently voted for bills that 
help solve the many problems our war 
veterans face, : 


More Public Aid Needed To Fight 
Mental Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr, O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Herbert Black, of the 
Boston Globe, is extremely timely and 

well worth reading as it deals with prob- 
lems associated with poverty, poor hous- 
ing, and unfortunate situations that the 
administration is making every effort to 
alleviate. 

Mr. Black is an authority on matters 
dealing in health problems. I commend 
this article to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of the National House: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Globe, 
Apr. 15, 1902 
More Pustic Alp Nrrord To Ficur MENTAL 
ILLNESS 


(By Herbert Black) 

It seems very likely that four out of five 
of us sufer at some time from mental dis- 
turbances—and the proportion may be even 
higher. 

An 8-year study in New York concludes 
that 80 percent of the people in mid-Man- 
hattan have mental problems ranging from 
mild to severe. These findings are believed 
to be representative of core residential areas 
in other big cities, including Boston. 

Some psychiatrists say the findings could 
be extended to smaller cities and even to 
some suburbs. 

Do these statistics mean that our cities 
are becoming huge mental institutions and 
our towns smaller ones? That our modern 
way of life Is driving us all mad? 

Not at all. 

One way of breaking down the figures 
would be to say that only 20 percent of us 
are really well adjusted. 

About 70 percent have mental health prob- 
lems varying from mild to fairly serious. 
But this 70 percent can usually cope with 
the situation personally. 

Approximately 10 percent have problems 
80 serious that outside help or institutional- 
ization is needed. 

One could say that 80 percent of people 
living in cities have physical auments but 
that doesn’t mean they all need to go to 
hospitals. Help must be available when it 
is needed, however. 

Psychiatrists aren't too worried about most 
of us. They figure we will be able to main- 
tain control over our mental problems. 
What many people don't realize is that 
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mental health varies like physical health, 
People have their ups and downs. 

The real concern is for the 1 in 10 who 
loses control over his mental problems, or 
perhaps never had control. This number 
is not increasing because of: increased in- 
cidence of mental disorders, but because 
there are now so many more of us than in 
grandfather's time. Changing attitudes also 
give doctors a better awareness of the prob- 
lem and better case findings. 

Dr. William Ryan has just completed a 
survey of mental heaith in Boston for the 
Massachusetts Association for Mental Health, 
United Community Services, and the division 
of mental hygiene of the State department 
of public health. While results are not yet 
released, he does find, as did the New York 
study, that low socioeconomic status in- 
creases the danger to good mental health. 

Dr. Ryan believes that poverty and poor 
housing added to the regular stresses of 
daily living can push people to the point 
where they will need help. “The closer a 
person lives to the deteriorated center of a 
city the more likely he is to be a candidate 
for admission to mental institutions,” he 
says. “The effect of slums on children is 
particularly bad.” 

He doesn't think that people become men- 
tally {ll over H-bombs and worries of that 
nature. Poverty, possible loss of a job, pay- 
ment of the rent and daily stresses are more 
likely causes. 

What are the problems in getting help to 
those who need assistance? Public and pri- 
vate mental health authorities agree that the 
one big thing needed is public understand- 
ing. With this the other problems, such as 
adequate funds, attracting qualified young 
people into the field, outpatient clinics and 
rehabilitation programs would begin to fall 
into place. 

Up to now there has been a great public 
disinterest in mental health. Dr. Lynn 8. 
Beals Jr., director of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, and his groups, 
have been trying constantly to enlist more 
citizens and to raise more money in the fight 
against mental diseases. Research, both 
basic and clinical, is badly needed. 

The mental health associations do a great 
deal despite their limited resources. They 
could do a great deal more with added money 
and manpower. 

Some idea of the scope of the problem in 
the State can be gained from figures of Dr. 
Robert W. Hyde, assistant to Commissioner 
of Mental Health Harry C. Solomon, Nearly 
60,000 persons received treatment under 
State programs last year. This does not in- 
clude outpatient work. There is no 
how many people went to private psychia- 
trists and institutions. 

Mental health priorities, after public 
understanding, would seem to focus first on 
making more effective use of all our public 
and yoluntary services through coordination 
of all resources. Teachers, social workers, 
public health nurses—all kinds of people 
dealing with the public—could be taught 
enough mental health skills to recognize 
problems and offer some help. 

Early recognition is very important. This 
plus a whole series of State and community 
mental health centers might cut hospital 
admissions 50 percent and cut readmissions 
another 50 percent. This would cost the 
State money but such centers could save 
money in the long run. 

Actually much of the thinking these days 
is to try to orient treatment, with new drugs 
and techniques, to outpatient care. 

Eospital stays are much shorter than they 
were. This will put increasing importance 
on public understanding and public con- 
cern and participation in mental health 
work. It also will require more centers than 
the three in operation now. Two projected 
centers include one in Boston's new govern- 
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ment center area and another at the armory 
in the Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals- 
Boston University medical center area. One 
could be used to good advantage in every 
city. 

Vocational and rehabilitation work necds 
great expansion. There are 4,000 persons 
discharged from mental institutions in Bos- 
ton alone during a year. Many need job 
training, social contacts, family frameworks, 
a sense of security and a feeling of being 
wanted or accepted. 

A pilot project under way here to try to 
fill some of these needs is the Center Club 
at 48 Boylston Street. The work being done 
there could be a lighthouse for the future. 

Mental hospitals have people who do fol- 
low up on discharged patients: But there 
just aren't enough of them. The State reha- 
bilitation Commission is edging into this 
field. But it doesn't have enough personnel 
either. 

The Brookline Mental Health Association 
is seeking to encourage work by patients 
for outside employers at the Metropolitan 
State Hospital in Waltham as a means of 
vocational rehabilitation. Sometimes these 
patients continue such work after release. 

But to keep away from specific programs, 
the big item still remains. It is a major 
lack of recognition of mental illness as 111- 
ness. It is failure to recognize that mental 
patients can be helped by friendly and ac- 
cepting attitudes. It is unwillingness to 
help where the person being helped is un- 
able to show adequate response. 

The problem, in short, still remains to a 
large extent what a joint commission on 
mental illness and health has characterized 
here as “the mentally Ill usually behave ir- 
responsibly; society usually behaves toward 
them the same way.“ 


“Economic Literacy” Is a Must in 
Keeping Our Nation Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Dicgo 
Evening Tribune, commenting on the 
dire need for an economic education in 
our country, and how it can be attained. 
“EconoMic Lrreracy” Is a Must In KEEPING 

Our Nation STRONG 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment’s report this week on the shamefully 
widespread lack of understanding of our 
Nation's economic structure calls for heed 
by every American. 

Purther, it calls foraction. Action by edu- 
cators, business and Industry, and all other 
concerned segments of our society in carry- 
ing out a program offered by the committee 
to remedy this “economic illiteracy.” 

For a better understanding of how the 
American economy operates, the report em- 
“is vital to the survival of the 


This need for transforming “economic illit- 
eracy” into “economic literacy” grows more 
pressing by the day, 

“The complexity of our economic affairs 
grows with our institutions,” the CED’s Re- 
search and Policy Committee comments in 
the report, 
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“Businesses are bigger, so are labor unions, 
80 are our local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments. 

“All of these institutions require economic 
decisionmaking, and in a democracy all of 
us, to a large extent, must be our own 
economists. Our personal lives, no less than 
our public ones, require economic decisions.” 

Yet the CED's nationwide study of this 
problem discloses: 

A woeful shortage of teachers trained in 
economics. 

Insufficient teaching material. 

A dearth of instruction in economics, 
either in high school or in college. 

Ninety percent of Hur youth must rely on 
the high schools for economics training. 
Yet less than a fourth of high school social 
Studies teachers are adequately prepared to 
teach the subject. 

Only a fourth of our college graduates 
take any economics courses. 

Only 18 States require a course in eco- 
nomics for teacher certification in the social 
Sclences, and economics is not popular in 
teachers colleges. 

Among the recommendations in the CED 
Temedial program are these: 

High school seniors should have at least 
One semester of social studies devoted to 
economics. 

College training in economics should be 
improved. 

Each State should have social studies 
Supervisors trained in economics. 

Businesses and others interested in sup- 
Porting economic education should coordi- 
nate their efforts with the schools’ programs, 
at the local as well as State levels. 

Teachers should avail themselves of a na- 
tlonwide television course in economics and 
its teaching, to be offered through the Col- 
lege of the Air,” starting next September. 

“Economic literacy must reach a majority 
of our people if we are to fluorish,” the CED 
concludes, and education in economics must 

me an urgent national priority.” 

It must. But admirable and thorough as 
it is, the program developed by this national, 
Honpolitical economic research and educa- 
tion organization cannot alone bring this 
about. 

It calls for cooperative action by all of us. 
Action now. Action starting at the local 
level—among our school boards and school 
Administrators, in business and industry, and 
Among parents and students. 


Fallout Protection: What To Know and 
Do About Nuclear Attack—Preparation 
for Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Oklahoma have a vital in- 
est in learning the facts about the 
effects of a nuclear attack and what 
Might be done to prepare for such an at- 
tack. The location of the military bases, 
SUch as Altus and Clinton-Sherman Air 
ree Bases, Fort Sill, and the Atlas 
rss e sites within the State makes it 
h Þerative that all the people of Okla- 
oma alert themselyes to the dangers of 
attack and the precautions which can be 
tal a now to lessen the effects of poten- 
11 disaster. It is obvious that those 
Uitary installations would be targets for 
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attack in the event of the outbreak of 
war. While the entire policy of our Gov- 
ernment is directed toward the peaceful 
course of events, it is wise to prepare now 
for the possibility of nuclear attack. 

I have received many requests from in- 
terested citizens for information to pro- 
tect themselves and their families in the 
event of nuclear attack. I want to bring 
to their attention and for their use the 
Department of Defense booklet titled 
“Fallout Protection: What To Know and 
Do About Nuclear Attack.” In this 
booklet the dangers of a thermonuclear 
attack and the national defense program 
are described. The basic vocabulary of 
nuclear blast and its aftermath is de- 
fined, and the effects of such a blast are 
discussed. Programs of shelter building 
which might be undertaken by communi- 
ties or individuals are outlined; shelter 
supplies are listed in detail. I strongly 
believe that the maximum number of 
citizens must be given this information. 

Danger from nuclear attack is not 
limited to target areas. The blast of the 
explosion is followed by a huge and vio- 
lent wind which carries upward a tre- 
mendous amount of earth vaporized or 
contaminated with radioactivity. When 
this material reaches the cold upper air, 
it condenses and falls back to earth. 
Fallout is dangerous far beyond the tar- 
get zone and is a hazard wherever the 
winds may blow it. 

Since fallout constitutes the chief haz- 
ard of nuclear attack in rural areas, the 
booklet will be of special interest to the 
Oklahoma farmer in two ways, First, 
the booklet contains general instructions 
on building a family fallout shelter 
which is the only practical solution to 
the fallout problem in sparsely settled 
areas. The last page of the booklet gives 
a list of references for those interested 
in the details of family shelter building. 

Secondly, the problems of prefallout 
preparations for the protection of live- 
stock and produce are discussed at some 
length along with post fallout cleanup. 
There are many precautions which may 
be taken to guard against fallout and 
remedy the after effects. A general rule 
is to place as much livestock, produce, 
and equipment under cover as possible. 
That which is exposed to fallout should 
be washed or brushed off. Animals 
which have been exposed to fallout can 
be slaughtered; muscle meat but not in- 
ternal organs may be eaten: Chickens 
raised under cover and eggs could con- 
tinue to be important sources of food 
supply. Potatoes, corn, and other field 
crops would be safe after threshing; 
washing the grain would reduce the dan- 
ger of radioactivity even further. Seeds 
are resistant to radiation and would not 
need special protection. 

County agents could be of great assis- 
tance in helping the farmer decide which 
crops, pasturage, and decontamination 
methods will be best to use. I hope that 
appropriate steps will be taken by the 
Department of Agriculture to assist the 
farmer in his efforts to protect himself, 
his family, his crops, and his livestock 
from the evil effects of fallout. 

In conclusion I urge that citizens be- 
come aware of the sensible measures 
which can be undertaken for their pro- 
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tection and which are fully explained in 
the literature on civil defense. Time 
spent in preparations now could make 
the difference in lives later. 


I Must Dare To Be Principled and 
~ Extraordinary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
very great pride, sir, that I call to your 
attention and the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House the inspired response 
written by a young constituent of mine, 
Jay Goodridge, of Vermilion, Ohio, when 
asked to state what his responsibilities 
are as an American citizen. 

I especially call your attention, Mr. 
Speaker, to one line of Jay’s response to 
that question. He said, “I must dare to 
be principled and extraordinary.” I sug- 
gest that line is most significantly timely 
and inspiring. It bears repetition, “I 
must dare to be principled and extraor- 

Jay Goodridge’s statement is in the 
form of a brief essay which very properly 
merited a prize in the contest sponsored 
by the American Legion, department of 
Ohio, a contest which attracts entries 
from hundreds of the most talented high 
school students in Ohio. Naturally, it 
is a great honor to be awarded the very 
coveted prize for a winning essay. 

I commend your attention to the fol- 
lowing prizewinning essay by Jay Good- 
ridge. 

The essay follows: 

My RESPONSIBILITIES AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


“Freedom is not every man’s right, but 
instead every man’s responsibility.” As an 
American citizen, I must realize that freedom 
grants me not only privileges but also obli- 
gations. I must share in preserving my rich, 
democratic heritage, that unique American 
dream of the common man and his right 
to shape his own single self. 

I must perform a citizen's duties in my 
everyday life everyday. There is no vaca- 
tion from duty. As Robert E. Lee so nobly 
stated, “Do your duty in all things. You 
cannot do more. You should never wish to 
do less.” I should accept my individual re- 
sponsibility for constant personal action by 
keeping myself informed and then acting 
with judgment and zeal. I must dare to be 
principled and extraordinary, This is not 
easy in our cult of conformity. It is we, 
the people, who set the example for our 
leaders. If we are mediocre and uncon- 
cerned, then our Government will be medi- 
ocre and unconcerned. The climate of our 
society will produce either effective leaders 
or pampered followers. 

Recently critics have wondered if Amerl- 
can youth has the strength to follow the 
great ideals of our past. Some feel that we 
don’t know where we're heading, and, what 
is worse, don’t care. Others worry that we 
shall grow into soft, aimless adults who fail 
to recognize our country’s needs, much less 
respond to them. My responsibility is to do 
the hard working and thinking that Is needed 
new. I must not relegate it to someone else, 
somewhere else, sometime else, 
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In these times of Soviet manufactured 
crises, it is imperative that every American 
develop self-discipline. “Our greatest free- 
dom is our freedom to govern ourselves,” 
declares Bernard Baruch. Self-discipline by 
each citizen is the heart of a democracy. Yet 
in the midst of our abundance and com- 
placency, the courage to channel ourselves 
comes at a dear price. 

I must make my own choices. This places 
a burden upon me not required of those 
living under a dictator. This is my free- 
dom. This may be my slavery, I may choose 
to do nothing. 

According to a recent Gallup poll, most 
American youths are basically concerned 
with No. 1 boy. They excuse themselves 
from any social action responsibility because 
they would rather not see the “raws of life.” 
They are reluctant patriots, favoring com- 
promise with the enemy although totally ig- 
norant of the problems involved. They want 
little because they have somuch. They have 
no goals because their parents have already 
achieved them for them. A tragic picture. 

If this be so, I am not in tune with my 
generation. I would rekindle a burning pa- 
triotism among my peers, revive that pecu- 
larly American trait which molded our 
greatness, the pioneer spirit. Oh, the power 
for good which we could generate if we but 
used as guideposts the old-fashioned virtues 
of initiative, integrity, faith, unselfish serv- 
ice, high ideals, physical endurance, mental 


Youth’s worth has not had to meet the 
test yet. We must prepare ourselves. I 
seek the strength, refueled by God's power, 
to perform my responsibilities so that oth- 
ers will be encouraged to shoulder theirs. 
Theodore Roosevelt stated, “Our country 
calls not for the life of ease, but for the 
life of strenuous endeavor.” I welcome this 
challenge of the future. Eloquently, sim- 
ply, Robert Frost recommends: 


“Something we were withholding made us 


weak, 
Until we found it was ourselves we were 
withholding. 
Such as we were, we gave ourselves out- 
right 
And forthwith found salvation in sur- 
render.” 


World Health Agencies Not Healthy for 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following which indi- 
cates world organizations seem to look 
on the United States as a candy store 
with the cash register as public prop- 
erty. The fault is ours. This situation 
is brought to light in this article from 
the Oregonian by Henry J. Taylor. 
Won HEALTH AGENCIES Not HEALTHY FOR 

x UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

New Yorg,—Smacking of the tractors-for- 
humans whang-dang, but behind the scenes, 
Castro has now cashed in on malaria to for- 
tify his military machine. We are footing 
the bill. The Soviet is supplying the equip- 
ment with our dollars and with our consent. 

With a quiet OK from the White House 
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itself the American taxpayers are paying 
Khrushchev, through a world organization, 
to deliver 16 heavy-duty military trucks 
and 32 Soviet 4-wheel-drive, 8-passenger, 
GAZ-69 jeeps to his Havana serpent. Mean- 
while, we have declared an embargo against 
delivering such equipment ourselves and 
urge our bewildered allies to do likewise. 

Now, it took a mid-January Castro parade 
8 solid hours to display his other Soviet 
equipment to gaping onlookers. The baubles 
included 14 J8-2 51-ton tanks, 15 T-34 25- 
ton tanks, 19 SU-100 assault artillery, 78 
76-millimeter field pieces, 108 heavy ma- 
chineguns and 50,000 Czech-made subma- 
chineguns. Our estimates of equipped Cuban 
army, navy, alr and police units now range 
as high as 400,000. This is certainly Latin 
America's largest force and 10 times larger 
than Batista’s. President Kennedy says so 
himself. 

Macbeth discovered that you can murder 
Banquo but you cannot lay his ghost. We 
will never lay the ghost of America’s tragedy 
in the Bay of Pigs. The Cuban debacle 18 
irretrievable, Our Nation suffered a disaster 
far, far greater than Pearl Harbor. We knew 
how to tighten our belts and, like Americans, 
Oght our way back from that. But we 
do not know how to fight our way back from 
this, for in it we shattered our ancient Mon- 
roe Doctrine forever. This has brought 
Castro his problems, too. Yet we seem un- 
willing to let him gurgle himself to death 
on the pure milk of the Communist world if 
a world organization is involved. 

The trucks-and-jeeps subsidy comes now 
through the Pan-American Health Organiza- 
tion (PAHO), and the World Health Organi- 
zation in Geneva. We pay 66 percent of 
PAHO’s budget. In fact, most other mem- 
bers, including Cuba, are delinquent In their 
payments, just as they are to the United Na- 
tions. We also pay over 90 percent of WHO's 
malaria account. 

The heavy equipment offer originated in 
Moscow, Soviet delegates informed Geneva 
officials the U.S.S.R. would supply these “for 
malaria p but not, mind you, for 
anybody; only if the trucks and Jceps went to 
Cuba. 

The world organization authorities won- 
dered whether Castro could obtain future 
Soviet spare parts. On his merry Tes“ the 
Soviet equipment went putt-putt to his Red 
bastion 90 miles from our shores while pay- 
ment went clink-clink out of America's ap- 
propriation into the Kremlin treasury. 

America has performed great services to 
the world. Embellishment of this is about 
as necessary as Colored spotlights on a rain- 
bow. We are aware of our responsibilities to 
the world organizations, This is another 
reason why we can be proud we are Ameri- 
cans. 

But are the world organizations aware of 
their responsibilities to us? Or are they too 
often merely getting a free ride on the backs 
of the American people? 

The PAHO, WHO, ILO, U.N., etc, have a 
responsibility in defense of the free world. 
It is written in their charters as well. They 
cannot dodge the duty merely because we 
put up the cash for their existence. Their 
idea that they should not support us because 
we support them is weird enough without 
also being an alibi for so often displaying no 
ethical standards whatever. The trucks- 
jeeps affairs, and the angles it uncovers, 18 
merely the latest nonsense, and Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk concurred in it. 

We have taught the world organizations ta 
think like this, as if America were a candy 
store and the cash register public property. 

Yet, it is not up to us to supply anything 
of any kind to Castro. And we will never 
gain freedom objectives by acquiescing and 
underwriting any Red manipulations. 

The dinosaurs died because they did not 
know the files were biting them. President 
Kennedy and Secretary Rusk should not feed 
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the Red flies with America's approval of such 
bites. To end the cold war with Russia we 
will have to win it. And we will never win 
it like this in a million years. 


“Scoop” Jackson Scores President’s U.N. 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following column by 
Arthur Krock which appeared March 24, 
in the Portland Oregonian. Mr. Krock 
quotes Senator Jackson's speech in 
which he asks, “Are we taking an exag- 
gerated view of the United Nations 
role?” 
“Scoop” 


JACKSON Scores PRESIDENT'S UN. 
Po.icy 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON. —Senator HENRY Jackson, of 
Washington, has now powerfully enforced 
the mounting concern and mystification in 
Congress and public study groups over the 
primary influence in shaping the foreign 
policy of the United States that President 
Kennedy has increasingly granted to the 
United Nations. Jackson is the second 
member of the Democratic Senate hierarchy 
to raise questions pertinent to this highly 
important situation. 

The first was Senator FULBRIGHT. He is 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which is the Senate deputy in execut- 
ing that body's constitutional assignment 
as junior partner of the Executive in the in- 
ternational field. Writing in the October 
1961 issue of Foreign Affairs, Putsaicur 
urged the formation of a concert of free na- 
tions" to meet the challenge of world com- 
munism; and he counseled limiting the 
United Nations to what Jackson described 
as “tasks * * * within its capabilities.” 
Demonstrably, these tasks do not, as Jack- 
SON noted, include the ability or the will to 
“put an end to the cold war.” 

Kennedy's response to this Judgment has 
been to forge even closer interrelation be- 
tween U.N. and U.S. foreign policy, and to 
broaden the function of our U.N, delegation 
as (in JacKson’s term) “a second foreign 
office." ‘The President's reliance on the 
United Nations, for what it already had 
shown it neither could nor would do, 
reached the point where, in his address to 
the Assembly last September, he asserted 
that “in the development of this orguniza- 
tion rests the only alternative to war.” 

Not only has recent U.N. history contro- 
verted this glowing evaluation, but more and 
more influential dissents have been publicly 
registered. The Fulbright article was sup- 
ported in November by John J. McCloy, one 
of the most experienced agents in interna- 
tional negotiation, who acted for the Inst 
three Presidents in this capacity. Addressing 
a national audience, McCloy urged the for- 
mation of a new economic and political 
community of the Americas and Western 
Europe, to supply the United Nations lack of 
the potential of keeping world peace. 
“Many of our present problems,” he sald, 
“would then fall into place * * ' because 
world communism could not ‘seriously con- 
template an attack on such a combination 
of strength.” 
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Senator Jackson's approach to a funda- 
mental U.N, policy revision was to begin 
With “a top-level review conducted under 
the authority of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State * handled in a non- 

manner.” This review, he said, 
Would meet the acute need he sees “to take 
another look at our role in the United Na- 
tions, remembering that the United Nations 
is not a substitute for national policies wise- 
ly conceived to uphold our vital interests.” 

The Senator presented in the form of ques- 
tions the issues calling for review. But his 
appended comment to each of the following 
inquiries made it completely plain that he 
believes the answers are in the affirmative: 

“Are we taking an exaggerated view of the 
United Nations role? May not the most 
useful function of the United Nations lie 
in serving as a link between the West and 
the newly independent states * * * to seek 
Out areas of agreement rather than to dram- 
atize conflicts of interest * and bring 
each issue to a vote? In our approach to 
the United Nations do we make too much 
Of the talk and too little of the deed * * * 
attempt to measure something called world 
Opinion by taking the temperature of the 
Assembly? Should our U.N. representatives 
Play a larger role in (our) policymaking 
Process than our representatives to NATO 
and to major world capitals?” 

Although the President at his news con- 
Terence this week said he saw no conflict 
between his U.N. position and Jackson’s, 
Conflict is plainly exposed in a comparison 
between these questions, JACKSON'S com- 
ments thereon and the. President's record. 
His news conference statements were mostly 
unresponsive to the Senator's criticisms, and 
silent on his U.N. policy reappraisal pro- 
Posal. But the cogency of these criticisms 
by a Democratic Senator, whose committee 
Studies have strengthened security, and who 
Served Kennedy as party national chairman 
in the 1960 campaign, advance the day when 


. must meet the issues they 


Military Construction Authorization for 
Fiscal Year 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 11131) to au- 
thorige certain construction at military in- 
Stallations, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, it is 

d to clarify the bed requirements 

for the proposed Long Beach Naval Hos- 
Dital, joint service facility, as follows: 

. Navy and Marine Corps—active 
duty: 36,000, beds 310; BuM & S records 
Show 94 per 10,000 servicemen are hos- 
Pitalized daily. Thus of 36,000 service- 
men, 338 will be hospitalized daily. This 

is reduced to 310 to account for an 
lente of 28 men estimated to be on 
eave from the hospital during final re- 
Covery stages. 

Second. Air Force—active duty: 5,900, 
beds 50; DOD has directed Navy to pro- 
Vide 50 beds in this hospital for March 

Force Base patients in need of spe- 
care for orthopedics, urology, and 
Major surgery. This is to obviate neces- 
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sity to provide such facilities and staffing 
at March Air Force Base itself. 

Third. Army—active duty: 3,380, beds 
50; an obsolete 85-bed Army station hos- 
pital at Fort MacArthur can be disestab- 
lished on the availability of these 50 beds, 
effecting a net savings to the Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth. Gross capacity required to 
maintain average daily patient load of 
410, 90; U.S. hospital standards indi- 
cate a gross capacity in excess of 500 
beds is required in order to maintain the 
avrage daily patient load of 410 which 
this hospital must support. Such serv- 
ice as may be rendered to dependents of 
the three service branches will come out 
of this necessary difference between aver- 
age daily patient load and gross number 
of beds required to meet it. 

Total active duty, 45,280; total beds, 
500. 

At the present time, the Navy operates 
300 beds in this area aboard the hospital 
ship Haven at an exorbitant expense. 
The hospital will replace these 300 beds, 
replace the 50 Fort MacArthur beds, pro- 
vide the 50 beds which must be provided 
someplace for March Air Force Base and 
the figure of 500 beds gross is the mini- 
mum size of this hospital if it is to main- 
tain its required average daily patient 
load of 410 patients. 


Hardship Cases Among Reservists De- 


serve Priority in Release to Inactive 


Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter, dated April 14, 
in which I urged the Secretary of De- 
fense to adjust the standards governing 
consideration of hardship discharge ap- 
plications so that reservists whose active 
duty in recent months has involved real 
hardship will receive immediate recon- 
sideration and the earliest possible re- 
lease to inactive duty: 

Hon. Roserr S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Srecartary: I share the satisfac- 
tion of virtually everyone that the President 
has found it possible to announce the begin- 
ning of preparations to release on schedule 
in August the approximately 150,000 Re- 
serves and National Guardsmen who were 
called to active duty last year. 

Nevertheless, I am concerned at the ab- 
sence of any reference in the President's 
statement or in subsequent announcements 
from the Departments of the Army and the 
Air Force to the possibility of expediting 
the release of reservists whose personal, 
family, and business circumstances consti- 
tute genuine hardship cases. As you of 
course know, since the emergency interna- 
tional situation last year which led to the 
callup of the reserves, the armed services 
have followed a rigidly restrictive policy with 
respect to the consideration of applications 
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for hardship discharges received from 
reservists—a policy much more prohibitive 
than that in effect previously. Whether or 
not one accepts the contention that the 
international danger justified the retention 
of those reservists for whom recall was a 
positive hardship, there is no question that 
for many the hardship was real, demon- 
strable and severe. 

The purpose of my letter, therefore, is to 
Propose that the Defense Department im- 
mediately instruct the armed services and 
thelr appropriate subordinate commands to 
return to preemergency standards for con- 
sideration of hardship applica- 
tions. I further suggest that Priority be 
given to those reservists who have previously 
submitted applications and that responsible 
commands be instructed to review such 
applications with a minimum of delay. 

I baze my request on the following factors: 

1. The number of reservists who would be 
affected by such a liberalization of hardship 
discharge criteria would be relatively small. 

2. The early release of reservists deter- 
mined to qualify for hardship discharges 
would not significantly interfere with the 
ability of the units to which they are at- 
tached to accomplish assignments involving 
the security of the United States, since, to 
the best of my knowledge, most such units 
are presently engaged in training activities. 

3. Although the President pointed out 
that his decision to release all recalled re- 
servists in August was not the result of any 
lessening of international dangers and ten- 
sions, it is undeniable that the emergency 
nature of the International situation which 
existed last year has diminished. 

4. As the President emphasized, the bulld- 
up of the Nation's Regular Armed Forces has 
been extensive. Whereas there were only 11 
combat ready divisions in the Army a year 
ago, there are 16 today. In such a condition 
of readiness, the role of reservists during the 
last 3 or 4 months of their active duty cannot 
possibly be such as to maintain hardship 
discharge standards resulting from a past 
emergency. 

5. So far as I can determine, a principal 
reason for announcing in April that re- 
servists will be released in August is to pro- 
vide sufficient time for developing proce- 
dures, determining transportation and proc- 
essing requirements, and otherwise arrang- 
ing for the orderly movement and release of 
nearly 150,000 reservists in the space of 1 
month. In other words, a national security 

ent for retaining all these men for 
the additional 4 months does not seem to 
exist. 

6. In order to release reservists determined 
to be hardship cases as a result of relaxed 


standards, there would be no necessity to es- 


tablish new procedures. Procedures exist 
currently, and the number of men entitled 
to early release would not be so great as to 
impose such administrative or logistical 
burdens on the services that their release 
could not be effected expeditiously enough 
to make it worthwhile. 

7. The 3 months or so which reservists de- 
serving of early discharges would gain would 
be of inestimable value to them, to children 
who need their fathers, to wives expecting 
new children during this period, to families 
with heavy burdens of debt and in danger 
of losing their homes, to small businesses 
requiring skills without which they cannot 
operate successfully. 

In common with every Member of Con- 
gress, I have received hundreds of letters in 
recent months from reservists, their wives, 
business associates, parents, in-laws, pastors, 
friends, and doctors attesting to the dis- 
ruption of lives and families and careers 
resulting from the emergency calling-up of 
reservists. Undoubtedly, some of these ap- 

have had much less justification than 
others, but I am personally familiar with 
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a number of cases about which there can 
be no question of the seriousness. Yet, none 
of their applications for hardship discharges 
have been approved. And in conversations 
with colleagues from other congressional 
districts, I find that this is true generally. 

As a case in point, I would refer to a 
situation brought to my attention at Fort 
Benning. For a number of reservists, the 
financial strain involved in being recalled to 
active duty was so intense that they were 
forced to hire themselves out to their fellow 
reservists. In exchange for money, these 
men undertook in their own off-duty hours 
the offieially assigned duties of others, in- 
cluding such galley assignments as potato 
peeling. 

In another case, the young wife of a re- 
servist, the mother of three children, was 
forced to return to work to support the fam- 
ily. The strain of separation from her hus- 
band, the dual burden of being mother and 
breadwinner at the same time, and her con- 
cern for the health of her husband’s parents 
who were trying to help care for the children 
despite their own difficult situation, has re- 
sulted in turn in her own illness. This has 
meant long absences from work, with greatly 
diminished income, and added burdens and 
expenses for the family. According to the 
doctor, the employer and others, the break- 
ing point is near. 

Another instance involves a young man 
who took over his father’s business in mid- 
1961 following the father’s serious heart 
attack. At that time he applied for and 
received a hardship discharge from the Army 
Reserve. He was recalled for the emergency, 
nevertheless, and subsequently denied a 
hardship discharge. The family is in imme- 
diate danger of losing the business, their 
home, car and truck, since it has been impos- 
sible to keep the business going. An uncle 
also suffered a heart attack after trying to 
keep the business open on weekends. The 
reservist's sister, who recently underwent a 
heart operation, is not well and his mother 
is showing signs of severe strain. He, him- 
self, has been forced to take extensive leave 
and pass time, which has inyolved inordinate 
travel time and expense. He also was in- 
jured in a bad fall in the course of duty, 
which now requires him to go to a hospital 
for regular treatment. 

Several cases involved reservists who had 
considerable previous active duty service. 
One such man and his wife were both work- 
ing in order to support themselves, his par- 
ents and younger brother. Shortly after he 
was recalled, which meant a sharp reduction 
in income, his wife was also required to stop 
work because of pregnancy. This sudden 
and doubly serious financial setback has 
plunged the family into debt and has threat- 
ened its future stability. 


These are representative cases, selected 
from a much larger total. Some have been 
more serious, others less. Several of the 
more critical concern so-called fillers among 
reservists, men who were not members of 
Reserve units in active training status, older 
men in some cases who had served in World 
War II and the Korean war and who had 
received little or no subsequent military 
training. Many reservists, who themselves 
are members of organized units, have written 
me about the special hardships encountered 
by those selected to fill vacancies in the units. 

I am sure I speak for many of my col- 
leagues in Congress when I say that we have 
been reluctant to do anything which might 
interfere with the effective recall and em- 
ployment of reservists during the recent 
emergency, whatever our individual doubts 
or questions about the procedures used dur- 
Ing the mobilization. We have recognized 
that reservists recalled to active duty were 
being asked to make great personal sacrifices 
on behalf of the Nation and that the dis- 
tribution of this burden was oftentimes dis- 
criminatory. But we understood that sac- 
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rifice and unequal treatment are sometimes 
inevitable in an emergency. 

The ‘time has come, however, when we 
should take immediate steps to reduce the 
sacrifice and the burden to a minimum. 
The time has come when this can be done 
without the slightest Jeopardy to the na- 
tional security. Now that the emergency is 
over, now that our regular armed strength 
has been built up to satisfactory levels, we 
owe it to those who have sacrificed most, 
whose lives and careers and families have 
suffered the greatest disruptions, to provide 
a means for the earliest possible return to 
inactive duty. . 

I hope you will give this important ques- 
tion your immediate and sympathetic atten- 
tion. 

With highest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Member of Congress. 


What Else To Say? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN R. DURNO 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. DURNO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Portland Oregonian of March 
24, commenting on the First Lady’s visit 
to Pakistan and India, with a word of 
advice to other traveling Kennedys. 

Wuat Ese To Sar? 


“If I hear Jackie Kennedy say ‘Oh, how 
sweet!’ again, I'll scream.” 

So says Keyes Beech of the Chicago Daily 
News foreign service in a dispatch from 
Pakistan. Beech, one of 40-odd correspond- 
ents—10 female and the rest male—tagging 
along on Jackie's tour of the subcontinent, 
gives a view of the entourage all too seldom 
available to the public. 

Male reporters,” he writes, some of them 
veterans of three wars, have shown signs of 
cracking up under the strain of trying to 
find something to say when there is nothing 
to say.” The women, on the other hand, 
“seem to thrive on details of what Jackie 
was wearing, what the banquet table looked 
like and what everybody ate.” 

Pakistan's reception to Jackie, “her pub- 
lic smile frozen into position,” could only be 
described as “colorful” because, in Beech's 
words, “all of us are running out of 
cliches.” 

Such is the candid and perhaps a bit 
cynical story behind the story of a good 
will tour by one who really has no official 
position as a representative of her country. 
It is not unlike the royal tour of a constitu- 
tional monarch who has no business dis- 
cussing business with the hosts. 

Obviously, Jackie has done very well with 
her smile and her polite phrases. Her tour 
can be described as a success, although one 
cannot very well see how it will alter in any 
basic respect the relations between the 
United States and her hosts. 

But it does seem that too much fuss has 
been made over it. And, of course, the press 
must share whatever blame there may be. 
It has played an important role in creating 
world interest in a First Lady whose youth- 
ful sense of style is new to the White House. 
It is not her fault that she is in no position 
to say more than “Oh, how sweet!” for 
her international audience. Would that all 
the lesser Kennedys were as discreet on world 
tour, 
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Opinions of Leaders in Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us want to know what our people back 
home are thinking. In February of this 
year I sent an opinion poll to the homes 
of all registered voters in my district, 
and later gave you a report of the re- 
sults, Recently, I took a special poll 
of industrial leaders in the Greater 
Cleveland area. I asked if they favored 
the proposed legislation to reduce tariffs 
through reciprocal trade agreements 
with the European Common Market and 
other free countries of the world. 

Questionnaires were sent to the top 
Officials of approximately 500 industrial 
firms in the Cleveland area who employ 
over 100 employees each. Replies were 
received from 262 industries, 144 of 
which are engaged in export business, 
whereas 118 reporting firms had no di- 
rect foreign trade. 

Of the 144 industries engaging in ex- 
port trade, the percentage of such ex- 
port business to total business ranged 
from a fraction of 1 percent to 50 per- 
cent—with the average industry export 
sales being 714 percent. 

Sixty industries indicated that if U.S. 
tariffs were reduced or abolished on for- 
eign competitive products they would 
require some type of protection by the 
U.S. Tariff Commission or assistance by 
the Federal Government to prevent a 
serious loss of business, and a resultant 
reduction in employment. Eighty-nine 
industries were unable to predict at this 
time whether such trade protection or 
Federal adjustment assistance would be 
required, while 113 industries indicated 
they would need no protection or as- 
sistance in competing with foreign im- 
ports. 

There has been a decided split of 
opinion in the business community as 
to the wisdom of entering into reciprocal 
tariff agreements with other countries 
whereby certain tariffs can be abolished 
and others reduced up to 50 percent of 
their present rates. Many industries 
have very definite opinions on the pro- 
posed tariff legislation, while others are 
undertaking a thorough study of its ef- 
fects on their products and have not as 
yet reached a decision whether to sup- 
port or oppose this legislation. This 
situation is clearly reflected in the re- 
sults received on the question: “In gen- 
eral, do you fayor enactment of the pro- 
posed trade legislation?” A favorable 
vote was received from 98 industrial 
leaders, a negative vote from 75, while 
89 industry officials stated that they were 
undecided, 

It is interesting to compare the re- 
sults of this industry poll with the per- 
centage results received on a similar 
trade-tariff question asked on my Feb- 
ruary 1962 opinion poll sent to the homes 
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of all registered voters in the 22d Con- 
gressional District, 


Industry poll -2eme 
1062 voter opinion poll 


These results seem to indicate that 
the men who run our industries have far 
greater reservations about the beneficial 
effects of reduced tariffs and a freer flow 
of trade among the non-Communist 
countries of the world than does the 
average citizen. 


Statement of Hon. John H. Dent, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress From Penn- 


sylvania 
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HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to take this opportunitly to 
Present my statement given to the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
H.R. 10081, the Antidumping Act of 
1921, for the information of the Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

Statement or Hon. Jon H. DENT, a REP- 

RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I appreciate your courtesy in extending to 
me the privilege of expressing my views on 
the bill I have introduced, H.R. 10081. 

The purpose of my proposed amendment 
to the Antidumping Act of 1921 is to insure 
reasonable speed in its administration. 
These remarks are intended to set forth the 
need for this bill and to explain its pro- 
visions. It is my sincere hope that the pro- 
posed amendment can be approved prompt- 
ly by the Ways and Means Committee and 
enacted, if time permits, at this session of 

the Congress. 

Before procecding further, I should like to 
Stress the nonpartisan nature of H.R. 10081. 
It is noteworthy that since the introduction 
of the original bill earlier this session by our 
esteemed colleague, Representative Francis 
E. Warrer, a number of Democratic and Re- 
Publican Members of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives have introduced bills identical to 
mine, an of which vary in only a minor 
technical way from H.R. 10021 introduced 
by Mr, WALTER. The Representatives and 
the number of the bill each has introduced, 
excluding those of Mr. Walrza and myself, 
are as follows: Representative CARLETON J. 
Kine, Republican, of New York, H.R. 10057; 

tative J. Ennest WHartron, Repub- 
lican, of New York, H.R. 10076; Representa- 
tive Dosrnick V. DNS, Democrat, of New 
Jersey, H.R. 10118; Representative STANLEY 
R. Turrrn, Republican, of Maine, HR. 
10479; Representative WIanèůd S. CURTIN, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, H.R. 10534, and 
Representative Pu J. Punx, Democrat, 
cf Massachusetts, H.R. 10626. 

In addition, I should like to call your at- 
tention to views expressed recently by one 
ort the members of your committee, Repre- 
Sentative Tuomas B. Curtis. His excellent 
Statement on this subject in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD of April 3 is attached here- 
with. Indeed, the measure merits broad and 
nonpartisan support which I hope it will 
receive both from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the 8 

As you know, under the Antidumping Act, 
sales in the United States of an imported 
product at a price below the price at which 
that product is sold abroad result in the im- 
position of a special dumping duty if the 
sales involved injure an industry in the 
United States. This special dumping duty is 
limited to the amount of the price differen- 
tial and serves no purpose other than to in- 
sure that the product is not sold in the 
United States below its foreign price. If that 
price is lower than the price at which com- 
petitive American-made goods are sold, that 
is of no concern under the act. The Anti- 
dumping Act, therefore, protects against 
nothing other than injurious price cutting 
and is not involved in the question of pro- 
tectionism versus free trade. 

As indicated, two steps are involved in a 
dumping investigation: price differentials 
must be established, and resulting injury to 
an American industry must be proved. Un- 
der the act the function of investigating 
price differentials is the responsibility of the 
Treasury. If Treasury finds dumping prices, 
it refers the case to the Tariff Commission, 
which then has the responsibility of deter- 
mining within 3 months whether resulting 
injury has or is likely to occur, HR. 10081 
is directed to the first step, namely Treasury 
investigations to ascertain whether price 
differentials exist. 

In contrast to the Tariff Commission, 
which Congress has decreed shall conclude 
injury investigations within 3 months, the 

has had no time limit imposed up- 
on it in connection with price investigations. 
A careful review of the time taken by Treas- 
ury to conclude such investigations in re- 
cent years will show that Treasury decisions 
have taken far too long, have as a result ex- 
posed importers and domestic producers to 
unjustifiably large financial contingencies 
and should now be subjected to a statutory 
time limit. 

The need for reasonably prompt Treasury 
processing of dumping investigations is 
clear. Dumping, of course, is a very serious 
matter. Imposition of dumping duties 18 
designed to affect pricing of foreign products 
in the United States and those intending to 
sell such products here are entitled to know 
what their prices will have to be. From the 
domestic side, competitive industries should 
be entitled to prompt protection from in- 
jurious dumping. 

Clearly, this view does not represent a 

position. The fact that a number 
of Members of the House of Representatives 
from both political parties are supporting 
the proposed amendmen’ to the Antidump- 
ing Act is one indication. Another is the 
fact that the Treasury mt itself, in 
testimony delivered in 1957 by then Assist- 
ant Secretary David W. Kendall before the 
Committee on Ways and Means at hearings 
on H.R. 6006, 6007 and 5120 stated: 

“If there is dumping going on, it is only 
fair that we get at it as swiftly as possible 
and come to a final determination as swiftly 
as possible, both for the protection of the 
domestic fellow and for the protection of the 
importer whose funds are tied up, and who 
who does not know the full answer until a 
final solution has been made.” 

The need for reasonable speed is empha- 
sized by another feature of the Antidumping 
Act. If, in the course of its Investigation, 
Treasury concludes as a preliminary matter 
that there is reason to believe or suspect 
that dumping is going on, it is authorized 
to order the withholding of final duty as- 
sessments on the product involved. Such 
a preliminary decision has the effect of in- 
suring that if special dumping duties are 
ultimately assessed, they will be assessed 
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on such imports caught by the withholding 
order. This means that such imports enter- 
ing the United States during the course of 

's investigation and with respect to 
which the importer is making contracts, 
may themselves become the subject of spe- 
cial dumping duties, thereby completely dis- 
rupting an importer’s cost calculations. If 
the importer wishes to continue to sell the 
products involved, he must post a bond to 
cover the potential special dumping duty. 
The disrupting effect of these withholding 
orders has been repeatedly recognized in tes- 
timony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee by both importers and domestic pro- 
ducers, as well as Treasury itself. It is to the 
interest of all concerned that the period of 
uncertainty created by these orders be as 
short as possible. 

In the face of the admitted need for rea- 
sonable speed, Treasury's record in recent 
years is thoroughly disappointing. A study 
completed in January of this year and based 
on information available from the Federal 
Register disclosed that in 39 dumping in- 
vestigations terminated by Treasury since 
August 1958, in which withholding orders 
were issued after that date, an average of 
8 months elapsed during which such with- 
holding orders were in effect. There is no 
way of ascertaining from public information 
how much time elapsed from the dates of 
complaint to final decisions in these cases. 
In 9 investigations uncompleted by January 
and in which withholding orders were issued 
after August 1958, such orders were in effect 
an average of 13 months. 

An even more detailed study involving 13 
cement dumping complaints brought on be- 
half of Pennsylvania and other northeast 
cement producers discloses the practical con- 
sequences of Treasury's delays, both for the 
importers involved and for the relevant 
domestic industry. Of the nine such cement 
dumping investigations thus far completed 
by Treasury, the fastest processing involved 
7 months from the date of complaint to the 
date of final determination; the slowest took 
25 months; the average for all 9 cases was 
15 months. Of the four such remaining in- 
vestigations still undecided, one has been 
pending 2 years and 8 months. The com- 
plainants and the importers have thus far 
had to wait an average of over 14 months 
without final Treasury action on any of 
these 4 cases. 

In virtually every one of the 13 cases Treas- 
ury issued the withholding order mentioned 
above, with the result that over 1,700,000 
barrels of cement were caught by such 
orders—an enormous contingent lability 
which, this study Indicates, would have been 
materially reduced had Treasury—like the 
Tarif Commission—been required to render 
final determinations within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the domes- 
tic industry, during the time from the filing 
of the respective complaints to final Treas- 
ury determinations, or through December in 


the case of three Investigations not yet termi- 


nated, a total of over 2 million barrels of 
cement has been entered at northeastern 
coast ports and sold in competition with do- 
mestically produced cement. All this bar- 
relage had either been determined to have 
been sold at dumping prices, or in the case 
of unfinished investigations, Treasury has 
found reason to relieve or suspect sale of this 
cement at such prices. This study also con- 
firms that if Treasury had been required to 
act within a reasonable time, this figure 
would have been materially reduced, thus 
sparing the domestic industry, to some ex- 
tent at least, from unfair price competition, 

The time consumed in Treasury process- 
ing of dumping investigations has been 
brought to the attention of Congress before. 
The problem was raised at the House Ways 
and Means Committee hearings on H.R, 9476, 
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the Customs Simplification Act of 1954, by 
which Congress transferred responsibility 
for injury determinations from Treasury to 
the Tariff Commission. Data submitted by 

to the Ways and Means Committee 
at that time did not disclose the time con- 
sumed by Treasury in reaching its final de- 
terminations under the act prior to 1954. 
Those data, however, did include 16 dump- 
ing cases that had not been completed at 
the time. Of those, two had been pending for 
more than 4 years, two for approximately 2 
years, two for 16 months, and four for about 
6 months. 

Treasury's stated excuse at that time was 
that it had proved difficult to assemble in- 
formation as to past injury. Nonetheless, 
Congress provided that the injury deter- 
mining function which it transferred to the 
Tariff Commission had to be completed 
within 3 months of the date a dumping case 
was referred to the Commission by Treasury 
with a determination of dumping prices. At 
that time the Senate Finance Committee, in 
Senate Report No. 2326, concluded that 
thereafter in conducting the pricing investi- 
gation that was left in its hands, the Treas- 
ury “should ordinarily make its determina- 
tion within a period of 90 days and believes 
that it will conform to such a time limita- 
tion to the full extent practicable.” 

As summarized above, Treasury’s record 
since the 1954 amendment demonstrates that 
the expectations of Congress have not been 
fulfilled. Accordingly, it was concluded that 
only appropriate amendment of the Anti- 
dumping Act will ensure the prompt proc- 
essing of dumping inyestigations by Treasu- 
ury, and that is the principal purpose of 
HR. 10081. Congress has imposed time 
limits on injury investigations in dumping 
cases; it should do the same for the pricing 
investigations. D 

Rather than the 90-day period envisaged 
by the Senate Committee, HR. 10081 would 
require Treasury decisions within a period of 
4 months from the date a dumping com- 
plaint is filed. It is believed this is a 
reasonable time limitation, especially in view 
of the 3-month limit now imposed on the 
Tariff Commission. 

As stated previously, the principal purpose 
of my bill is to insure reasonably speedy 
Treasury action in cases arising under the 
Antidumping Act. In reviewing the recent 
administration of that measure, however, 
another matter has come to light which in- 
volves an old problem for the Congress; 
namely, the preservation of fair competition 
from unwarranted price discriminations 
masquerading as so-called quantity dis- 
counts. 

The Antidumping Act, of course, is a 
measure comparable to the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. Both acts are directed against 
price discrimination, the Robinson-Patman 
Act being primarily concerned with inter- 
state commerce and the Antidumping Act 
being concerned with our foreign commerce. 
Under the Robinson-Patman Act a domestic 
producer is allowed to charge a lower price 
to a customer buying in relatively large 
quantities only if he can show that such 
larger quantities result in cost savings to 
him that are being passed along to his cus- 
tomer, It is believed that foreign producers 
selling in the United States in competition 
with American producers who face the bur- 
den of cost justifying quantity discounts, 
should in fairness also be subject to the 
same burden. As presently administered by 
Treasury, foreign producers escape that bur- 
den. H.R. 100811 would insure equal treat- 
ment of both foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers, 

It is a fairly common occurrence that 
goods are sold to the United States in 
quantities that are considerably greater than 
the quantities in which those goods are sold 
abroad, It may well be that production and 
sales of such larger quantities result in 
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significant savings in manufacturing, sell- 
ing, or other costs. Under such circum- 
stances the Antidumping Act realistically 
allows such cost savings to be passed along 
to customers in the United States—and does 
not condemn the resulting lower prices to 
the United States as dumping prices. In- 
stead, section 202(b)(1) authorizes Treas- 
ury to make “due allowance” for price dif- 
ferences resulting from differing quantities 
in which goods are sold. 

This “due allowance” is comparable to the 
act’s provision for due allowances for other 
differences in circumstances of sale and for 
the fact that sales abroad and in the United 
States of similar but not identical merchan- 
dise are being compared. It is perfectly 
clear, however, that in these two cases the 
“due allowance” is Hmited to an amount 
justified from cost information. 

Thus, the Ways and Means Committee Re- 
port No. 1261 recommending enactment of 
the 1958 amendments to the act authorizing 
“due allowance’ for “other differences in 
circumstances of sale” explicitly states that 
“examples would be differences in terms of 
sale, credit terms, and advertising and 
selling costs.” Similarly, that report in con- 
nection with the 1958 amendment authoriz- 
ing “due allowance“ for the fact that sim- 
ilar but not identical merchandise was under 
consideration, gave as an example the com- 
parison of long-handled shovels sold to the 
United States and otherwise identical but 
short-handled shovels sold abroad and stated 
that the price comparison would then be 
made after “allowance for the fact that the 
long handles cost more than the short 
handles.” Identical statements respecting 
both kinds of “due allowance” appear in the 
1958 Senate Finance Committee Report No. 
1619. 

H.R. 10081 is designed to insure that, as 
in the case of comparing similar but not 
identical merchandise and other differences 
in circumstances of sale,” any “due allow- 
ance” for sales of relatively larger quantities 
to the United States is justified in terms of 
cost savings. For this purpose H.R. 10081 
borrows verbatim the relevant language of 
the Robinson-Patman Act and would limit 
due allowances for differing quantities of 
sale to “differences in the cost of manufac- 
ture, sale, or delivery” resulting from the 
difference in quantities. By this amendment 
there would be imposed on foreign producers 
the same burden to cost justify quantity dis- 
counts as is now imposed on their competi- 
tors in the United States, the domestic pro- 
ducers, by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

In conclusion, I urge the Ways and Means 
Committee to give endorsement to the pro- 
visions of and the need for H.R. 10081. This 
nonpartisan bill amending the Antidumping 
Act of 1921 is clearly in the public interest. 
In fairness and equity, it deserves whole- 
hearted support and enactment at the earliest 
possible moment, 


Dick Maguire: Distinguished Citizen 
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HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues an article 
concerning one of Massachusetts most 
distinguished citizens, Richard Maguire, 
written by John Harris, political editor 
of the Boston Globe. 
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Massachusetts is justifiably proud of 
Dick Maguire, and I extend my good 
wishes to him, a splendid choice for the 
post of treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

The article follows: 


ATTORNEY MAGUIRE SEEKS $1 MILLION as 
PRESIDENT'S Tor FUNDRAISER 
(By John Harris) 

WasHiINdrox.— President Kennedy's new 
choice to be the Democratic Party's top fund- 
raiser, Richard Maguire, is already busy with 
plans for a multistate celebration on May 19 
that will honor the President's birthday and 
bring $1 million into the party treasury. 

Maguire, who became 48 this past week, 
has been in the Kennedy inner circle of 
intimates since he acted as a campaign 
treasurer when Kennedy—like Maguire, just 
back from World War II service—ran for 
Congress in 1946 and got his start on the 
road that led to the White House. 

In the intervening years Maguire, who 
served for a time as an assistant U.S. attor- 
ney and became one of Boston's most widely- 
known lawyers, worked on each of Kennedy's 
campaigns. 

During the presidential campaign, working 
out of Democratic headquarters here, Ma- 
guire had charge of all the future President's 
scheduling around the Nation. On Janu- 
ary 20, last year, Maguire became an as- 
sistant to the President, working with the 
topmost administration aids, Kenny O Don- 
nell and Larry O'Brien, both longtime 
friends. 

Now resigned from the White House staff, 
Maguire has shifted his work to a big of- 
fice on the seventh floor of the new Demo- 
cratic National Committee headquarters at 
1730 K Street, three blocks from the White 
House. 

Maguire has high praise for the man he 
has succeeded as national committee chair- 
man, Matt McCloskey, soon to be our Am- 
bassador to Ireland. 

“He has paid off almost all the debt of the 
last campaign. But his greatest job was 
keeping the party afloat during the lean 
years of the Eisenhower administration.” 

Magutre's task right now is to raise funds 
he can only say at the moment that they 
will have to be “large’—to help National 
Chairman John Bailey expand the commit- 
tee's organization, aid in this year's con- 
gressional campaigns, stepup registration 
work and support for the President's pro- 
gram. 

Chairman Bailey, to assist in the congres- 
sional fights, is putting on a registration 
drive in key areas of the Nation, including 
Boston. Maguire noted that in the 1960 
election there were 1.5 million le in 
New York City who would have been eligible 
to vote if they had been registered. Simi- 
lar situations exist in many metropolitan 
areas. 

Winning support for the President's pro- 
gram, especially for medical ald to the aged, 
which has a top priority, Is being strong- 
ly backed by the national committee. Bailey 
has rallied the party across the Nation. 
Building grassroots can entail large costs 
for literature and other expenses. 

As a starter on swelling the party treas- 
ury. Maguire is working on a big fund rally 
to be held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, May 19. It will be a gala, such as 
the Presidential inaugural extravaganza. 
with top entertainers from Hollywood and 
the Broadway shows. 

This gala will be the same night as Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinners around the 
country. If local leaders wish they can— 
via closed circult television—include as 
much as an hour of this show for local en- 
tertainment along with a half-hour address 
by the President. 
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Maguire, formerly a resident of Winches- 
ter, Mass., now makes his home at 5905 Searle 
Terrace, Montgomery County, Md., a mile and 
a half from the District line, with his wife 
and their five youngsters, James 12, Tara 10, 
Maeve 9, Richard Leo 8, and William C. 7, 
William is named for Maguire’s brother 
BUI, a naval aviator who was killed in a 
mission over the Kure Naval Base, Japan; 
a mission for which he was posthumously 
awarded the Navy Cross. 

Zhe Kennedy and Maguire families, both 
descended from Irish immigrants who came 
here in the mid-1800’s, had similar back- 
grounds in East Boston. 

Maguire’s father was the late William C., 
a lawyer and former clerk of the East Boston 
court. His mother, the former Alice O’Con- 
nell, was a schoolteacher. His uncle, James 
E., was a member of the Boston Finance 
Commission and until his death ran the East 
Boston Free Press. Both his father and 
uncle were Harvard graduates. His sister, 
Alice, now lives In Winchester. 

Dick attended Chapman Grammar School, 
East Boston; then Boston Public Latin 
School, where he was captain of the baseball 
team; Phillips Exeter Academy, 1932. He 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1936 
and Harvard Law School In 1939. A catcher, 
he was twice captain of the Harvard base- 
ball nine and in his sophomore year went 
to Japan with the team for a month. 

Dick took a deep interest in government 
in his college years. While at college he 
had a casual acquaintance with the Presi- 
dent's oldest brother, Joseph, who was killed 
in the war. 

Dick, after graduation, practiced law in 
Boston until Pearl Harbor. He enlisted right 
after the Jap attack, becoming a private in 
the Army. He spent 40 months overseas in 
the ETO and rose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. In 1942, while a second lieutenant, 
he was married in Somerville to the former 
Marian Grady of that city. They had known 
each other since high school days. She is a 
graduate of Radcliffe College, 1937. 

On Dicks’ return from the war he fouhd 
that another veteran, John F. Kennedy, just 
out of the Navy, was running for Congress. 
Dick was introduced by the late Andrew 
Porter, then president of the Columbia Trust 
Co., East Boston, where future Ambassador 
Joe Kennedy got his start. All were friends 
of Dick's father and uncle. 

Nowadays Dick doesn't go in much for 
athletics, but he does like to take long walks 
and go on weekend excursions and cookouts 
With his wife and youngsters. His hobbies 
including reading (mostly history and biog- 
raphy), gardening, and a weekend, now and 
then, with his many friends at the family 
home at Harwichport, Cape Cod, where 
Dick relaxes by doing the cooking. 

He finds Washington a wonderful city. 
Still he wishes that the tempo of official and 
Party life there would allow him more time to 
Spend with his wife and children and leisure 
to tour the city where so much history has 

n made. 


U.N. Should Not Be Permitted To 
Dominate U.S. Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
, I include the following article 
by William S. White from the Dallas 
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Times Herald of March 27 deploring the 
influence of the U.N. on the policies of 
the United States: 
U.N. SHOULD Nor BE PERMITTED To 
DOMINATE U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 
(By William S. White) 

WASHINGTON: —Demands for a reexamina- 
tion of America's relationships to the United 
Nations are now insistently rising. And 
they are coming from genuine but cool- 
headed friends of the U.N. who cannot 
longer be fobbed off by its wet-eyed and ex- 
cessively uncritical lovers as “isolationists” 
or “rightwingers” or other such bad types. 

The hope must be that from all this will 
at length come a readjustment in the bal- 
ance as between sweetness and light. What 
is needed is much less warm sweetness and 
far more cool light. For unless our official 
and public attitudes toward the U.N. can be 
made more rational, the U.N. itself is surely 
on the way out as a significant forum, 

CRITICS NEEDED 


At this point it needs not happy adula- 
tion but rather the brisk attentions of prac- 
tical-minded critics. Such have for years 
existed in plenty. Until now, however, they 
have been largely silent, for it has been 
difficult to say a single critical word against 
the U.N. without being called a “reaction- 
ary,” an antipeace fellow and an enemy of 
the good and the beautiful. 

Now, however, constructive criticism is at 
last bursting through the old barrier of 
cliche epithets. And, to repeat the most 
meaningful point of all, it is coming from 
men with notable records as internationalists 
and with suitably “liberal” bona fides. 

It is against all this background that the 
recent speech of Senator Henry M. Jackson 
of Washington should be read. His brilliant 
analysis of what is wrong with the U.N.—or 
rather what is wrong with the way we deal 
with the UN. and look at the UN.—reflects 
far more than the views of a single Senator, 
albeit a liberal internationalist who was one 
of the first of President Kennedy’s New 
Frontiersmen. 

THE REAL U.N. 

What Jackson said amounts to a distillate 
of the case as seen by a large and growing 
number of politicians. The last thing they 
want to do is to injure the real UN. But the 
next to last thing they want is to allow the 
U.N. to go on trying to dominate the foreign 
policies of its members—particularly its 
Western members. 

These are among the things they believe: 

That the U.N. was never intended to be a 
substitute for our own American leaders as 
makers and movers of American policy. 
Vital national interest is still that—national 
interest. And it must be cared for by the 
State Department in Washington, not in our 
U.N. office in New York. 

That the U.N., with all its value as a forum 
and its persuasive influence toward peace- 
keeping, is properly a useful international 
meeting ground. But it is not properly a 
place for dumping our national problems— 
or for perfnitting others to usurp our own 
powers and responsibilities. 

That the men primarily in charge of U.N. 
affairs, Ambassador Adlai Stevenson and As- 
sistant Secretary of State Harlan Cleveland, 
are unwise in their campaigns to give more 
and more “executive responsibilities“ to the 
U.N. This kind of responsibility belongs at 
home. 

EMPIRE BUILDING 


Senator Jackson politely disclaims any 
mal criticism of Ambassador Stevenson. 
Such criticism, however, is inescapably in- 
volved in the general anxiety over U.N. em- 
pire building. For empire building is no 
proper function of the U.N. Nor can it re- 
peal the right of national self-defense. Nor 
is it, though many think otherwise, a place 
touched with a special holiness. 
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It is a highly useful, but in terms of power, 
also a highly limited, political body with 
the right to explore and debate world issues 
and make recommendations to sovereign 
countries. 


Dedication of National Guard Armory, 
Chesterfield, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
much concerned with the plight of the 
National Guard and the cutback which 
we think will weaken the defense of our 
country. 

In. this connection I wish to include 
under leave given to me to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, a speech given 
by my colleague, the Honorable ROBERT 
W. Hempuiit at the dedication services 
of the National Guard Armory, Chester- 
field, S.C., on April 15, 1962: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT W. HEMP- 
HILL, OF THE FIFTH SOUTH CAROLINA Dis- 
TRICT, AT THE DEDICATION SERVICES OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD Armory, CHESTERFIELD, 
S.C., APRIL 15, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, General Pinckney, ladies, 

and gentlemen, all of us should be happy 

to be here today and grateful for the priv- 

Uege of participating in this celebration, 


characteristic of our freedom, symbol of our. 


strength. I am sure we are mindful as we 
stand here of the heritage we possess, and 
recollect with understandable pride the ex- 
emplary service always given by guardsmen, 
reflected in the pages of our history, saluted 
as the lifelines of our freedom, We are re- 
minded, too, of many instances of noble 
sacrifice, or noble services, but I would 
channel your thoughts momentarily to an- 
other April in 1775, when Paul Revere, one 
of the first guardsmen, made his tmmortal 
ride. His alertness on that 19th day of an- 
other April was the kind of alertness that 
we know and love in our National Guard 
today. 

In a world that yesterday and today faces 
determined, continuous and deadly com- 
munistic aggression, and may face tomorrow 
the ravages of an atomic war, we accept all 
too casually the strength of our guard. Rest 
assured that the enemies of our freedom 
know the strength, the disposition, the state 
of alertness of every unit, and I am happy 
in the fact that our state of alertness is such 
that the National Guard is a major deterrent 
force today. I would not take from the 
Strategic Air Command any of the glory it 
deserves, but I would not, for one moment, 
minimize the necessity of an active, alert, 
National Guard. To the officers and men 
gathered here, I express not only my per- 
sonal gratitude but the gratitude of a great 
Nation, proud of this great reserve force. 

We are now faced with the potentials, the 
probabilities, good or bad, which may flow 
from the realinement“ policy of our De- 
fense Department. Although the threat of 
communism, the mobilizations of the na- 
tion of Satan, have not diminished in any 
degree, we find that eight divisions of our re- 
serve forces may be eliminated, and drastic 
changes and reductions are proposed. 

This is no new thing. We in the Congress 
have long had on our current and continu- 
ing agendas the fight to preserve the Na- 
tional Guard, its numbers as well as its 
strength. We in the Congress know the 
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necessity of the preservation of this great 
and ready force. We have long wondered 
whether the malicious attacks on the Na- 
tional Guard, the constant threat of reduc- 
tion and dissipation, are products of 
those in our own Nation who are jealous of 
the stature of these troops, or whether some 
enemy from without has so infiltrated our 
system as to be able to persuade our policy- 
makers to do away with the Army National 
Guard. 

To reduce the National Guard strength by 
10 percent will weaken our defenses, hurt 
our morale, accelerate the evolution which 
some desire: the disposition of the National 
Guard. If we do not have a strong National 
Guard, we cannot have a strong Army. With 
the exception of the Strategic Army Corps, 
the National Guard composes the only com- 
bat-ready Army strength of any importance 
in the U.S. Army today. I know this is a 
bold statement, but I challenge those of 
authority to deny it. I make these state- 
ments because of the seriousness of the ques- 
tion before us, the seriousness of our desire, 
the necessity of realistic approach to the 
plans and problems of realinement. 

Under the announced plan, South Caro- 
lina will lose its association as part of the 
Rattlesnake, a division known, admired, and 
feared. To be sure, we will be assigned 
other groups, but those of us who have had 
any experience at all with the military know 
that in the regrouping will come the neces- 
sity of retraining, reduction of combat effec- 
tiveness, of the 5,000 or more units of the 
guard, its potential weakened or lessened. 
These and other problems and considerations 
we have facing us as we stand here today to 
dedicate this building, to do honor to these 
privileged men, to recognize their place and 
importance on the front lines of freedom. 
We think of our great State, conscious of 
the importance of these 5 acres, happy in 
the contribution of 838,127 toward the ac- 
quisition and construction. To be sure the 
Federal Government contributed almost 
$100,000 ($99,918) but this property is owned 
by the State of South Carolina and you who 
are gathered here today should be proud of 
the deed and the title. 

We come to dedicate this new edifice as a 
monument for peace, a symbol of our desire 
for freedom, a place of refuge and help and 
preservation of the lives and property of local 
citizens. We dedicate it to the minutemen 
of yesterday, the patriots of the Revolution, 
the Confederates at Shiloh, the heroes at 
San Juan, and the silent voices from Chateau 
Thierry. We do not want war ever again, but 
we do not fear war, we do not fear death. 
Thanks to a strong National Guard we do 
not fear or expect defeat. We therefore ded- 
loate also to victory, over tyranny, for free- 
dom, to peace. 


Kennedy Medical Aid Unneeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following San 
Diego Union editorial highlighting the 
reasons why President Kennedy's medi- 
cal care for the aged is unnceded. 

The editorial follows: 

A BURDEN Forever—KeENNEDY MEDICAL Am 
UNNEEDED 

Federal farm subsidies, devised hastily in 

the depression years as a temporary measure, 
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are still with us today, vastly more compli- 
cated and costly than when they were con- 
ceived. 

The social security program was originated 
in the midthirties on a modest basis. It too 
has blossomed into a gigantic, complex divi- 
sion of Government with taxes on both em- 
ployee and employer increased many times. 

The lessons learned from these two pro- 
grams should make it obvious that any Fed- 
eral plan of medical care for the aged will 
not only be with us forever but will con- 
stantly become more complex and expensive. 

President Kennedy again is urging Con- 
gress to act at once on his medical care for 
the aged program that would be underwrit- 
ten by another increase in social security 
payments. 

It would seem that experience would sug- 
gest extreme caution in consideration of the 
President’s medical program for the aged. 
We do not question the necessity for such 
care. Where it should eminate is the issue 
involved. 

The medical profession, independent of 
government, provides the finest care for all 
Americans—particularly the aged—that is 
available anywhere. . 

The Wall Street Journal commented: “Not 
only has our life expectancy surpassed the 
Biblical three-score-and-ten but among the 
less fortunate people our medical care for 
young and old is an envy and a goal for 
matching.” 

The medical care available in the United 
States is the world's finest. It is denied. no 
one, in emergency. It is based on the 
premise that local responsibility will provide 
for those unable for one reason or another to 
care for themselves. 

The care has been augmented by free en- 
terprise plans Involving the American Medi- 
cal Association and insurance companies. 

Mr. Kennedy declares that about half the 
old-age population has medical insurance. 
Does he know that many of the other “half” 
are able and willing to pay for their own 
care? 

He would have everyone pay to take care 
of poor and rich allke, at the expense of 
every taxpayer—or contributor to the social 
security fund. 

This is an emotional election year. We 
hope Congress can ignore this fact in its 
evaluation of a medical plan that would 
burden the Nation into infinity. 

Medical care for the aged through a volun- 
tary plan supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment certainly is to be desired. The present 
plan, which became effective this year in 
many States, should be given sufficient time 
to prove its worth before a compulsory sys- 
tem is forced on the Nation. z a 


Tribute to Joe Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us joined in the unique tribute last Sun- 
day to our great former Speaker of the 
House, Joe Martin, of Massachusetts. 
This well-deserved recognition by his 
colleagues and friends has been seconded 
throughout the country by the public 
and the press. I would like to commend 
to the attention of my fellow Members 
of the House an editorial from the 
Standard-Times of New Bedford, Mass., 
which characterizes, I think, the high 
regard we all have for JOE MARTIN, both 
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for his record of nearly four decades of 
unparalleled public service and for his 
continued devotion to Congress and the 
Nation. 
The editorial follows: 
TRIBUTE ro JOE MARTIN 


It was with moist eyes that Joz MARTIN 
received unique recognition from Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike when a likeness 
of him was unveiled in Washington. 

The richly deserved tribute marked the 
first time in the Nation's history that a 
bust of a living American had been placed 
in the rotunda of the National Capitol. 

The words of JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
speaker of the House, summed up expres- 
sions of kindness that poured in from 
Martin’s associates in Washington and 
friends throughout the Nation. 

Speaker McCormack said Martin “is 
possessed of the intangibles that make a man 
great. Jor Martin represents the spirit of 
America. He will go down as one of the great 
Americans of all time.” 

When Joe Martrn was speaker of the 
House, fair play was his byword. He gave 
both sides the same opportunity to be heard. 
Congressional approval of this trait was 
never better shown than last fall, when the 
House unanimously voted to place MARTIN'S 
bust in the Capitol as tribute to his 37 years 
of “distinguished service to the Congress and 
the Nation.” 


Shaarey Zedek’s Historic Event 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 2 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Detroit Jewish News 
of November 24, 1961, by the distin- 
guished editor and publisher of the De- 
troit Jewish News, Mr. Philip Slomovitz. 

The editorial sets forth 100 years of 
service to Detroit, to Michigan and to 
the Jewish community by Shaarey 
Zedek, an outstanding Jewish Syna- 
gogue: 

SHAAREY Zevex’s Historic Event 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

Congregation Shaarey Zedek's 100th an- 
niversary is an event of such great magni- 
tude that it must be viewed as a historic 
event of importance to the entire American 
Jewish community. 

The history of the congregation mirrors 
the events that have transpired in our com- 
munity from the days when our numbers 
were small. The community has grown with 
the pace that this congregation has pro- 
gressed, and Shaarey Zedek's story is, in 
truth, the history of Detroit Jewry. 

As one of the pioneering congregations 
that assisted in the formation of the parent 
organization of the conservative Jewish 
movement in America, Shaarey Zedek is in 
the front ranks of the synagogues that have 
labored for the perpetuation of the highest 
ideals of our faith. 

Shaarey Zedek’s role in the establishment 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, in the 
development of the conservative movement 
and in establishing high codes for Jewish 
cultural planning not only in Michigan but 
in the entire country, have left their in- 
delible marks. 

Shaarey Zedek was one of the first syna- 
gogues in this country that joined in form- 
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ing the United Synagogue of America. It 
has been a bulwark of strength in behalf of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary which is 
the seat of Conservative Judaism, and the 
synagogue's role is, therefore, national in 
scope. 

On the Detroit scene, Congregation 
Shaarey Zedek continues a leadership that 
makes it stand out as a great Institution, 
with a membership that is always conscious 
of responsibilities to our faith, our Nation, 
and our city. 

Shaarey Zedek's roster of leadership has 
had, and continues to have, representation 
in the political and civic life of our country, 
in all important Jewish movements, in relief 
and rehabilitation services. 

Its members have served in the city’s ju- 
diciäry, on the city council, on important 
commissions, and on national governing 
boards of leading Jewish movements. 

Shaarey Zedek holds a place of great honor 
in the Zionist movement and in the estab- 
lishment of Israel. The late Rabbi Abraham 
M. Hershman was a ploneer Zionist, and 
members of the congregation assisted him 
in the advancement of Zionism, 

Rabbi Morris Adler, with the encourage- 
ment of the synagogue membership, has 
continued that tradition. 

With the establishment of Israel, that ac- 
tivity again has been translated into prag- 
matic terms. The synagogue, as an entity, 
the members, individually and collectively, 
are among the leaders in philanthropic 

isting newcomers who come to Is- 
Tael, and in Israel bond and other invest- 
ment projects. 

a great spiritual force in our commu- 
nity, Congregation Shaarey Zedek remains 
the guiding spirit in our ranks, and together 
with her sister congregations in Detroit this 
Synagogue is a motivating factor in creating 
high standards for Jewish learning. 

The synagogues members have been 
&mong the leaders in Hebrew schools and 
Talmud Torahs, at the same time creating 
and sustaining its own excellent educational 
System. 

The synagogue’s Beth Hayeled, the school 
for very young children; its Hebrew day 
and Sunday schools, its adult education pro- 
Grams—all have combined to give Detroit 
Jewry a high ranking idealism and advanced 
Cultural values. 

As Shaarey Zedek commences its second 
Century of service to Jewry, it Is constructing 
a new synagogue in which will be housed all 
Of its spiritual and cultural, as well as its 
Many social, functions. 

An entire community surely wishes 

y Zedek well in its great task of build- 
ing a new house of worship and study. 

May the hands of its leaders be strength- 
ened. May the new era augur well for this 

e, and that which will redound to 
the benefit of Shaarey Zedek will surely 
benefit our own community and world Jewry. 


National Cemetery at Alton, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


^ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
rewith include a resolution adopted by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 1308, 

ton, Il, for the expansion of the na- 

nal cemetery established in the city 
Of Alton, Madison County, Il. The fol- 
resolution is exemplary of those 


to 
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passed by numerous Veterans of Foreign 
Wars posts throughout my congressional 
district—Madison and St. Clair Coun- 
ties: 

Whereas some time ago, there was estab- 
lished a national cemetery in the city of 
Alton, County of Madison, State of Dlinois; 
and 

Whereas the establishment of the above- 
named cemetery was made possible by the 
donations-of approximately one-half the 
ground, by the Alton Cemetery Association, 
to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the Department of the Army has 
been appraised of the existing status of the 
above-named cemetery, and has been pe- 
titioned, for authority to enlarge the ceme- 
tery, and the Department has taken the 
apparent unalterable position that it is not 
feasible to enlarge the above-named ceme- 
tery, and thereby leaving thousands of vet- 
erans in the area of Madison and St. Clair 
Counties, with an overall population of over 
one-half million, without taking into ac- 
count veterans residing in many adjacent 
counties to the north, east and south of 
Madison and St. Clair Counties, which have 
also expressed alarm, in regards to the clos- 
ing of the present cemetery in Alton; and 

Whereas the thousands of veterans resid- 
ing in the above areas feel that the perma- 
nent closing of the Alton National Cemetery 
will impose undue hardship to them and 
their families: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Post 1308, Alton, III., in regular session, on 
this 14th day of March A.D, 1962, That we go 
on record to petition the Honorable U.S. Sen- 
ators Dmxsen and Dover As, from Illinois, 
and the following Honorable Member of the 
House of Representatives, MELVIN Price, to 
promulgate and introduce into both the 
House of Representatives and the U.S. Sen- 
ate, whatever appropriate bills may be 
deemed necessary, for the establishment of a 
new national cemetery, to be located in the 
areas described above, having in mind that 
there are now approximately 85,000 veterans 
from the past wars, which have access to it. 

THomas F. Dean, Commander, 
RAYMOND COSTELLO, Adjutant. 


Teenage Drinking—IX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
continuing dispute between the State of 
New York and its neighboring States 
concerning New York’s refusal to raise 
its minimum drinking age from 18 to 21 
to conform with its neighbors, it is some- 
times easy to assume that the demand 
for this action comes exclusively from 
outside New York. 

This is far from true, of course. News- 
papers, radio stations, and television sta- 
tions have taken an active interest in 
the issue on the side of those who be- 
lieve New York should raise its drinking 
age. I have talked with New York State 
assemblymen who tell me they are con- 
vinced the great majority of New York 
residents favor an increase in the age 
limit. And, certainly, the heavy cor- 
respondence I have received from New 
York people indicates this is true. 

As further evidence that responsible 
New York people are deeply concerned 
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that their State persists in being the only 
State which allows 18-year-olds to pur- 
chase hard liquor, I include under leave 
to extend my remarks an editorial pub- 
lished in the April 4 issue of the New 
York Times, as respected a voice as any 
in the entire State. 

The editorial follows: 

ALL OUT or STEP sur Us 

New York has the dubious distinction of 
being the only State in the Nation allowing 
the sale of liquor to all young people aged 
18. Our neighbors, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, fix the minimum legal 
age at 21 and have been pleading with New 
York for uniform law. They have good cause 
for complaint, because the easier law in New 
York invites a nightly migration that ends 
up too often in tragic automobile accidents 
by youngsters on the way home. This is, of 
course, only one aspect of the question 
whether New York's age is unduly low. 

Although it is a problem that for years has 
been brushed off with indifference in Albany, 
the demand for correction grows more in- 
sistent. Governor Rockefeller, feeling no 
doubt that he has enough problems on hand 
for this year, has turned a cold shoulder 
on law revision before 1963, but will study 
it. Senator John J. Marchi, as chairman of 
a joint legislative committee, will, by the 
Governor's direction, “fully explore“ the 
question at public hearings. 

This is a matter touching only the sale of 
liquor. The question of would re- 
main within the jurisdiction of the family 
and the individual. But sale to minors is a 
public problem that New Yorkers should no 
longer duck. It requires fullest discussion 
and clearcut decision—with that rising auto 
toll in mind. 


Loss of Gold Must Be Halted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


à or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union. It points out 
that we may be approaching “partial 
bankruptcy” unless we do something 
about our dwindling gold reserves, 

The editorial follows: 

DoLLAR DEVALUATION FEARED—LOSS or GOLD 
Must Be HALTED 

The presence of gold in our Treasury is 
the basis for trust in our paper currency, 

Our gold reserves have been dwindling 
since 1958 except that we had a respite for 
a while in 1961. 

The trouble Is that the Government in va- 
rious ways continues to pile up more foreign 
dollar claims against our declining gold stock 
and is making further commitments and 
proposals to dissipate still more of the 
Treasury's gold. 

Pursult of this course by the Government 
appears to be inviting extremely serious 
trouble for this Nation. 

The alternative, sound fiscal and monetary 
practices, would induce gold to flow into 
this country and remain here. The revival 
of an improved quality of fiscal and mone- 
tary management in West Germany and in 
France provides illustrations of this ele- 
mentary principle. 

Foreign central banks and governments 
and international institutions which have 
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dollars and choose to convert some into gold 
may do so, without explaining why. 

The U.S. gold stock is barely above $16.9 
billion, the lowest since 1939. This is still 
about 40 percent of the free world's gold, but 
in our role of international banker we held 
as much as 70 percent of it just over 12 years 


17 we keep losing our gold reserves the way 
we have during most of the period dating 
back to 1958, we could approach a “partial 
bankruptcy” in which we would have to 
devalue the dollar. 

Monetary experts in Paris, Zurich, and 
Geneva said in late 1960 that we would have 
to find means for promptly correcting our 
balance of payments situation in order to 
forestall devaluation. 

They said they saw no hope of this under 
a Kennedy administration and so far there 
is reason to believe they were right. 

Other nations, to avoid devaluations, have 
tightened up finances when their reserves 
shrank, We have not. There are indications 
of a continuing declining confidence in the 
dollar. 

Central bankers abroad could lose confi- 
dence and demand more and more gold in- 
stead of U.S. dollars. The bankers abroad 
are watching us closely to see if we intend 
to set our Treasury in order. 

What would help would be the following: 

Achieve balanced budgets or surpluses. 

Increase exports. This would call for mak- 
ing our goods and services competitive with 
those abroad. Labor monopoly here would 
have to be curtailed and business investment 
encouraged. Also, discrimination against 
dollar goods should be fought. 

Emphasize that we will not tinker with 
the dollar and then prove we mean what we 
say. 
See that other prospering free world coun- 
tries take over more of the costs of defend- 
ing our free enterprise way of life. 

Interest rates here should be permitted 
to find their own levels. No pressure should 
be applied to keep them down when demand 
for money goes up. Higher interest rates 
here, in fact, draw foreign funds. 

Corporate and individual tax structures 
should be revised downward, thus encour- 
aging investment and economic growth, 

Reduce aid to countries that persistently 
aline themselves against free enterprise. 

Make real effort to encourage travel and 
investment in United States for foreigners. 


U.S. Demands May Aid Chaos in Laos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review of March 24, 1962, which dis- 
cusses the U.S. decision to withhold for- 
eign aid to Laos, a pro-Western country, 
desperately in need of our help in fight- 
ing both economic ruin and a Red take- 
over. 

The editorial follows: : 

U.S. Demanps May Am CHAOS In Laos 

The pro-Western government of Laos is in 
dire financial straits these days. One rea- 
son has been the withholding of US. 
economic aid funds which had been 
scheduled for spending in that Southeast 
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Asian country to help it resist Communist 
advances. 

The reason for withholding the American 
foreign aid has been to induce the pro-West- 
ern government of Laos to join in a new pro- 
posed coalition government, in which the 
Communists and the so-called neutralists 
would have a part. 

The coalition idea was advanced some 
months ago at a conference of foreign pow- 
ers, held in Europe and attended by W. 
Averell Harriman as the U.S. repre- 
sentative. Our President and our Secretary 
of State accepted the Harriman recom- 
mendations and exerted the pressures on 
Laos in order to secure some peaceful settle- 
ment of the Communist aggression there. 

The paradox of this proposed settlement 
is that the United States is extending sub- 
stantial military aid to a neighboring 
country, South Vietnam, to enable it to re- 
sist the Reds. 

But in Laos, United States demands upon 
its friends there have not only deprived Laos 
of economic aid but have now caused the 
Lao Government to take steps to print 
new paper money in order to keep the local 
economy going. 

A flood of new paper money from the 
printing presses of Laos could bring some 
quick but disastrous aid to business and 
governmental transactions. It is about the 
last resort a government can take to stay 
in power. It always and eventually leads 
to great inflation and internal chaos, both 
economic and political. 

America is treating the pro-Western re- 
gime in Laos in a cruel and shameful man- 
ner. Inviting the Communists to help take 
over a coalition government is bad enough. 
Forcing the present government into 
economic ruin and into a Red takeover is 
much worse. 


Time To Correct a Bad Habit: Foreign 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Henry J. Taylor, which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times, Mr. 
Taylor feels that our foreign aid policy 
needs cutting, not revising: 

Tims To Correct A Bap HABIT: FOREIGN Am 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The 25 nations at the Belgrade Confer- 
ence last year, so critical of us and tolerant 
of the U.S.S.R., had received $8 billion in aid 
from America's taxpayers. 

And at the Punta del Este Conference of 
18 Latin American countries, the six that 
sided with Castro against us had received 
$3.7 billion in foreign aid. All 31 want more. 

The new foreign aid bill is up now for 
another go-around. We are told, as we have 
been for many years, that every dollar in it 
is essential. This all-out habit has become 
the custom of all administrations for 17 
years. 

President Kennedy is missing a great op- 
portunity to throw more commonsense into 
his proposal. And in today’s financial con- 
ason of the United States, he had better 

50. 
Extremes are always unwise, 
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It is simple to say, “Stop all foreign aid.” 
This is reckless, unworkable, and unthinking. 
What would happen in South Korea, for ex- 
ample, if we choked off those people? 

It is equally simple to extol the total 
foreign aid as a battle against communism. 
Much is a battle against nothing. It merely 
sticks with the rich abroad. Other billions 
are counterproductive, they prop up Com- 
munists. 

Yet, we will never defeat communism by 
helping it to succeed. Red Poland, for ex- 
ample, has had nearly $1 billion from our 
taxpayers and Tito’s Yugoslavia $2.28 billion. 
We've sent dollars when we should have 
sent dimes. 

The whole subject ls complex and should 
not be oversimplified. Everything depends 
on each individual country, its political 
Brenes and how much ald is really workable 

ere, 

But the appalling and continued waste 
is not only in administration and will not 
be overcome by promising “better manage- 
ment in the field.” It is due even more to 
our fundamental policy. 

Through many years we have been give- 
away-minded and that is what has cost us 
so much. 

The free world's future depends uniquely 
and entirely on what happens inside the 
United States. 

Only a healthy America can be a helping 
America. Weakness cannot cooperate, Only 
strength can cooperate. 

The weapon Russia wants most is an un- 
stable or bankrupt America. Khrushchev 
already sees a Government here -which is 
spending more than the income of all peo- 
ple living west of the Mississippi River and 
still cannot pay its own bills without lifting 
the legal debt to borrow more. 

Next, Khrushchev sees that we allow 
country after country—like India ($5 bil- 
lion)—to convince us we “must not put 
strings on the money.” Yet, surely we are 
not expected to operate an international 
dole—or are we? We must help the world 
according to our powers, not our desires. 

Successful international giving, like any- 
thing involving friendship, respect and 
confidence, is a two-way matter. We could 
make it so and wherever we fall to do that 
it is our own fault. 

As the record shows, foreign aid on a 
loose basis is not a policy which reaps 
friendship, peace, anticommunism or any- 
thing else. In fact, it is not a policy—it 
is a meaningless emotional doodle, 

This part represents more than $1 out 
of $4 in the requested $4.9 billion. A cut 
of at least that much would mean we are 
dealing with beneficial realities instead of 
several myths we can no longer afford, 


Student People-to-People Program 
Does Effective Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in this morning's edition 
of the Wall Street Journal. 

The article, which speaks quite well for 
itself, is a great tribute to a great or- 
ganization. I know that my colleagues 
will be proud of the fine job that has been 
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undertaken by the student people-to- 

people program, and of its contribution— 

a most significant one to understanding 

among the peoples of the world. 

Iam particularly pleased, Mr. Speaker, 
to point out that Mr. William Dawson, 
whose brainchild the student people-to- 
People program happens to be, is my 
close personal friend, and that the idea 
which resulted in this great program was 
born on the campus of that great uni- 
versity in my hometown of Lawrence, 
the University of Kansas. 

If I may say so, the student people-to- 
people organization deserves our grati- 
tude and thanks for the work which they 
have done and are doing, and our heart- 
iest best wishes for their expanded efforts 
and continued success. 

COLLEGE Peace CORPS Ams FOREIGN STUDENTS 
ON AMERICAN CAMPUSES—NEW PEOPLE-TO- 
PoE Group Finds Joss, ROOMS FOR 
Many; Movement Is SPREADING Fast 

(By Richard D. James) 

LAWRENCE, Kans—When 45 foreign stu- 
dents new to University of Kansas arrived in 
this college town in February, each one was 
met at the bus or train by an American stu- 
dent. The Americans showed the strangers 
around the campus and helped some of them 
find rooms. 

This friendly reception is typical of the ac- 
tivities of the college people-to-people pro- 
gram, a novel effort by American students to 
help some of the estimated 60,000 foreign 
students in the United States to get to know 
and like this country. 

Started last year at Kansas University, 
. Where there are 300 foreign students, the 
movement is catching on at other colleges in 
this area. And People-to-People, Inc., a co- 
ordinating group with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is trying to organize local chap- 
ters on campuses from New Hampshire to 
California. 


STAY-AT-HOME PEACE CORPS 


Some People-to-People members describe 
their group as “sort of a stay-at-home peace 
corps.” Kenneth Holland, president of the 
Institute of International Education, a pri- 
vate organization that runs exchange pro- 
grams for foreign students, calls People-to- 
People “the first attempt on a national scale 
to better relations between foreign and 
American students.” 

The program developed from a chance 
meeting between some foreign students and 
23-year-old William Dawson, who was ma- 
joring in journalism at Kansas University. 
“They told me they didn’t have any Ameri- 
can friends,” Mr. Dawson recalls. The more 
they talked, the more interested I got, and I 
could see their whole picture of America was 


To help change that picture, Mr. Dawson 


and other student leaders organized KU's 
People-to-People Council, which started 
With 50 students and now counts about 250 
members. “The toughest thing at first was 
to overcome the complacency of the Ameri- 
Can students,” says Mr. Dawson. “We plas- 
tered 1,000 posters on campus to stimulate 
interest. Then we asked each fraternity, so- 
Tority, and campus group to contribute $20.” 
In 3 weeks, People-to-People collected $3,000. 

The organization assigns an American 
brother“ or “sister” to each new foreign 
student to help him get settled and make 
friends. Horst Hasselmann, graduate stu- 
dent in economics from Vienna who arrived 
in Lawrence last fall needing a place to live, 
Tecalis: “One of the American students drove 
me around nearly all day. We must have 
looked at more than 10 apartments, but we 
finally found one that afternoon. I don't 
know what I would have done otherwise. I 
didn't know the town at all.” 
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GUITAR BREAKS THE ICE 

Says sophomore Michael Hites, “brother” 
of Walter Bgoya of Tanganyika: “It was a 
little awkward getting to know him at first, 
but the thing that broke the ice was that 
he had a new guitar. I play a little, so I 
helped him learn a little rock and roll. At 
first I thought it might be a little uncom- 
fortable with him but now he's my friend 
and I want people to meet him.” 

Last summer People-to-People members 
wrote letters to 50 Kansas businessmen in- 
quiring about jobs for foreign students. 
“Only two replied and they said they couldn’t 
help us,” says Mr. Dawson. “So 15 of us 
divided up the State and we each drove to 
about 10 towns. We had to have those jobs. 
We'd promised the students.” 

Their efforts turned up 60 offers for the 
56 foreign students who wanted jobs. “We 
had them working in bowling alleys, on con- 
struction projects and farms and pumping 
gas,“ says Mr. Dawson. “A shoestore in 
Topeka that hired a foreign student put a 
sign in the window that read ‘French, Span- 
ish and German spoken here.’ They said it 
helped business and asked for another stu- 
dent this summer.” 

People-to-People is an outgrowth of a 1956 
proposal by President Eisenhower to further 
the cause of peace by increasing contacts 
between citizens in different countries. 
Committees for this purpose were set up in 
such areas as sports, music, and education. 

Last November, Hallmark Foundation, en- 
dowed by Hallmark Cards, Inc., helped es- 
tablish People-to-People, Inc., a private 
nonprofit group, to coordinate the activities 
of these committees. People-to-People chap- 
ters on college campuses—11 in Nebraska, 24 
in Missouri and 35 in Kansas—claim a total 
membership of about 10,000 students. And, 
in a number of other States, Governors have 
called conferences of student representatives 
to establish People-to-People Councils at 
their respective colleges. 
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U.S. Debt Limit Keeps Growing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following column by Robert 
W. Richards, chief of the San Diego 
Union’s Washington bureau. It asks 
how to get the taxpayers to know that 
they alone are paying for all Washing- 
ton services and benefits: 

Dericir Forecasts, Too—U.S. Dest Lnarr 

KEEPS GROWING 
8 (By Robert W. Richards) 

WasHInoTon, March 25.—For many years 
Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat of Virginia, 
has been warning Congress that the Ameri- 
can people can destroy themselves unless they 
an end to overspending. 

The Virginia Democrat mournfully flashed 
the go-slow signal again recently in present- 
ing to the Senate the administration's re- 
quest for a stopgap $2 billion increase in the 
Federal debt limit. The increase voted—it 
had to be done if the government was to 
pay its bills—raised the limit to $300 billion. 

Very soon President Kennedy will ask for 
an additional $8 billion increase, which, if 
approved, will mean a boost in the debt ceil- 
ing of $15 billion in the space of only 1 year. 
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NO COMPLAINT 

Yet the record peacetime New Frontier 
budget drew not even a whimper from John 
Citizen at large. This was the more 
ing in view of the income tax deadline the 
middle of next month. 

This Capital bandies billions around like 
they were peanuts. There are no boundaries, 
of course, to human needs. 

Yet any government which proclaims that 
because people need things they can have 
them by government spending is dealing in 
a mirage of words that has caused incalcul- 
able human tragedy to other nations. Solu- 
tions are made to sound easy merely by bor- 
rowing, as long as credit holds out, or re- 
sorting to a printing press. 

On March 27, 1961, President 
forecast & $2.1 billion deficit in his bu 

On May 25 he said the deficit would be 
$3.6 billion. 

On July 25 he revised the I O U again to 
$5.3 billion. 

On January 18, 1962, the President revised 
this once more to $7 billion. 

The latest monthly Tr statement 
shows an actual deficit of $9.4 billion during 
the first 7 months of the New Frontier's fiscal 
year, through January. 

BILLIONS OFF 


That is not even the whole story, Just a 
year ago the legal debt limit was $293 bil- 
lion. Mr. Kennedy's Republican Secretary 
of the Treasury, C. Douglas Dillon, testified 
June 27 that a temporary statutory debt 
limit of $298 billion seems to give us suffi- 
cient elbow room for maximum efficiency 
of operations.” 

Dillon's June estimates of debt levels 
turned out to be wrong by 65.4 billion in 
only the first half of the fiscal year. 

In the meantime, in real power, 
the Nation grows progressively poorer as 
the inevitable result of the process. 

Nothing this side of war, and perhaps not 
war itself, creates so much human misery as 
inflation, with its artificial pay and the 
debauching of national finances. 

The question is how to get the taxpayers 
to know they, and they alone, are really pay- 
ing for those Washington services and bene- 
fits. There is no way to escape the tab. 


Does Khrushchev Want Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing warning to the West, by the San 
Diego Union. Too many Western diplo- 
mats are convinced that Khrushchev 
wants to keep the peace. This is not only 
incorrect, but it is deadly, dangerous 
thinking. This excellent editorial shows 
the whys and wheres of this wrong 
thinking: 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Mar. 
13, 1962] 
Rev Has MULTIPLE Worrtes—Dors KERU- 
SHCHEV WANT PEACE? 

There are persistent reports that some 
Western diplomats in Moscow are convinced 
Nikita Khrushchev ardently wants to keep 
the peace. His every action belies this 
fantasy. 
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The misguided diplomats believe Khru- 
shchey is bedeviled by so many internal 
Soviet problems along with the ideological 
split between Moscow and Red China that 
the additional burden of an all-out nuclear 
war or even conventional war would be 
overwhelming. 

At 67 and after a reign of 6 years, Khru- 
shchey is portrayed as a man with multiple 
worries. His very age denotes he hasn't 
much time left to push Communist expan- 
sion. By Stalinistic comparison, he has 
fallen miserably short in this field. 

Beginning in 1945, under Stalin, Commu- 
nist control was extended to 10 countries 
with total gains of 4.3 million square miles 
and 795 million people. In the 8 years since 
Stalin, including the 6 under Khrushchev, 
communism has been extended to only two 
countries—Cuba and North Vietnam—with 
total gains of 102,000 square miles and 22.5 
million people. 

The abject failure of the Soviet's agricul- 
ture program under Khrushchey is another 
torturous reminder to the dictator that the 
principles of communism itself have let him 
down. He also knows that millions en- 
slaved by communism are seeking ways to 
openly revolt. 

Finally, he is saddled with even a greater 

Red China—which stubbornly clings 
to Stalin's principle of conquest by force 
at any cost. In Mao Tse-tung, Communist 
ruler of Red China, Khrushchey has no 
friend—only a dubious ally. 

The accumulation of these worries, say 
some diplomats, has convinced Khrushchev 
he must first settle the internal problems 
of communism before flirting brazenly with 
the idea of any type war against the West. 

This is short-range thinking. Dictators 
of the past, beset by problems similar to 
those engulfing Khrushchev, often have used 
war as a device to divert attention of their 
people from domestic and internal political 
problems to a glorious cause. 

Is there any reason to believe that Khru- 
shehev wouldn't use limited war as a de- 
vice when he decides his personal ambitions 
are critically threatened by communism’s in- 
ternal problems? We think not. 

There are many schisms in communism. 
None of them excludes world conquest as 
communism’s prime objective. If Khru- 
shehev seems reluctant to make war at the 
moment, it is a matter of what direction he 
thinks best suited for his objections—not 
a sincere Interest in humanity. 

He has yet to withdraw his threats that 
“we will bury you” and that “your grand- 
children will live under communism.” 


Help for Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable pleasure that I call to the 
attention of my colleagues an excellent 
and informative address delivered by Mr. 
Irving Maness, Deputy Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, at 
the University of Baltimore last week. 
Another reason why this speech is of 
particular interest to us is that it was 
made by a man who spent several years 
on Capitol Hill as counsel to the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives. 
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Mr. Maness’ efforts on behalf of the 
small business segment of our economy, 
during the time he was connected with 
the House committee, won him the 
praise and admiration of its members, 
other Congressmen, and the public who 
came in contact with him. From my 
friendship with him, I was delighted that 
his outstanding abilities have won him 
the recognition he now enjoys. In his 
present capacity as Deputy Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, he has already proven himself as a 
dedicated public official. 

The Small Business Administration 
is the first independent agency of the 
Federal Government ever established in 
peacetime solely to advise and assist the 
Nation’s small business concerns. That 
agency was created by act of Congress on 
July 30, 1953, and was made permanent 
by the Small Business Act of 1958. 

Under the able leadership of its pres- 
ent Administrator, Mr. John E. Horne 
and his deputies, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is becoming increasingly 
effective in implementing the intent of 
Congress to aid and assist small business. 
It is particularly in the field of Govern- 
ment procurement matters, where small 
business is most in need of assistance, 
that the SBA has been of considerable 
help, In this area, Mr. Maness has been 
of invaluable assistance and, therefore, 
his address merits our close attention. 

It is as follows: 

ADDRESS By IRVING Maness, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BALTIMORE, 
BALTIMORE, MD., APRIL 11, 1962 
I am happy to speak with you this evening 

at the conclusion of this course in Govern- 

ment contract administration. The Small 

Business Administration was, of course, most 

pleased to cosponsor and participate in the 

presentation of this series of lectures. I am 
hopeful that the course will be as fruitful 
and beneficial to you as we anticipate. 

The subject matter of this course, that of 
Government procurement, is one which is 
constantly becoming more important to the 
small business concern. While I do not in- 
tend to bore you with a detail of figures 
and statistics, it becomes increasingly eyi- 
dent each year that Government purchases 
constitute a susbtantial portion of the total 
national expenditure, For a small firm, Gov- 
ernment business can provide the extra 
margin of volume that means the difference 
between profit and loss, However, there is 
no purpose in obtaining business unless it 
can be performed profitably. And, to do 


this you must be familiar with the basic 


policies and procedures in Government pro- 
curement so that you can intelligently and 
competently undertake Government contract 
work, 

This pilot course was designed to give you 
such an insight into procurement policies 
and procedures. Beginning with the prep- 
aration of a bid, through contract perform- 
ance and administration, and, finally, con- 
tract disputes and appeals, a problem which 
I hope you never face, we have attempted to 
cover the basic phases or stages of procure- 
ment involved in virtually all Government 
contracts. Frankly, if we have dispelled any 
aura of the mystery or secrecy that you may 
have attributed to Government contracting, 
I believe we have accomplished one of our 
purposes. If we have made it clear that in 
order to obtain a Government contract you 
must affirmatively seek it—that the Govern- 
ment will not come knocking on your door 
with contracts in hand—we will have 
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achleved another of our principal purposes. 
And if we have persuaded you that the Gov- 
ernment is not a benevolent big brother who 
forgives incompetency and overlooks errors, 
we will have achieved still another of the 
main objectives of this course. 

An awareness of the services and facilities 
of the Small Business Administration can 
be a valuable tool of the small business con- 
cern. The Small Business Administration 
stands ready to assist you in obtaining and 
performing Government contracts. In addi- 
tion, the Small Business Administration may 
be able to provide the necessary financial as- 
sistance requisite to the performance of a 
Government contract. Let me briefly discuss 
with you some of these SBA programs. 

The SBA is empowered to extend financial 
assistance to small manufacturers, retailers, 
service concerns, and other small businesses 
provided private financing on reasonable 
terms is not available. SBA loans are made 
for business construction, conversion or ex- 
pansion of facilities, machinery, supplies, 
and for working capital, 

These business loans are of two basic 
types: participation and direct. In a par- 
ticipation loan the agency joins with a bank 
or other private lending institution in a loan 
to a small business concern. If a participa- 
tion type loan is avallable, SBA may not 
make a direct loan. 

The maximum loan which may be made 
at this time to any one borrower is $200,000 
or, in the case of a defense-oriented busi- 
ness, the limit is $350,000. This maximum 
applies to SBA’s share in a participation loan 
and to a direct loan. These loans have a 
maximum maturity of 10 years and, at pres- 
ent, the interest rate on the Government 
funds is 5½ percent. In addition, all SBA 
business loans must be of such sound value 
or so secured that there is reasonable expec- 
tation of repayment. 

With specific reference to Government con- 
tract assistance, the Procurement and Tech- 
nical Assistance Division of SBA has devel- 
oped a diversified program. Two of the ma- 
jor aspects of this program are the estab- 
lishment of small business set-asides in con- 
tracts for the purchase and sales of property 
by the Government and the issuance of 
certificates of competency. 

In order to effectively apply the small 
business set-aside authority contained in the 
Small Business Act, SBA reviews proposed 
procurements and disposals of the major 
purchasing agencies of the Government. If 
it is determined that an award to small 
business would be in the interest of the 
national defense, maintaining or mobilizing 
the Nation’s full productive capacity, or to 
secure for small business a fair proportion 
of the total purchases and sales by the Gov- 
ernment and if there is reasonable expecta- 
tion that a sufficient number of small firms 
will submit reasonable prices, a recom- 
mendation is made that the contract, or any 
portion thereof, be set aside for award to 
small business concerns. In addition to 
setting aside procurements at the request 
of SBA, a purchasing or disposal agency may 
unilaterally set aside for award to small busi- 
ness any contract or disposal, or portion 
thereof, which it feels can be performed by 
a small business concern. 

Under the certificate of competency pro- 
gram, SBA may certify to a procuring agency 
that a small business concern has the capac- 
ity and credit to perform a specific contract. 
By capacity we mean the overall ability of 
& prospective small business contractor to 
meet the quality and other requirements 
of a proposed contract. This includes the 
ability to perform, experience, organization, 
technical knowledge, skills, know-how, 
equipment, and facilitie. 

The COC program is applicable to all 
Government procurements regardless of the 
presence or absence of a preference for small 
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business. When a contracting officer de- 
termines that a small business concern who 
is the low bidder does not have the requisite 
capacity or credit to perform a specific con- 
tract, the question is referred to SBA. We 
will conduct a careful examination into the 
bidder’s capacity and financial ability to 
perform the contract pending award. 

When SBA is convinced that the bidder 
has the requisite capacity and credit, a 
certificate, binding upon the contracting of- 
ficer, is issued. 

In addition, SBA's Procurement and 
Technical Assistance Division has a research 
and development program designed to in- 
crease small business participation in both 
governmental and commercial research and 
development work; to help small business 
obtain the benefits of research and deyel- 
opment performed at Government expense, 
and, to assist small businessmen in devel- 
oping new products and processes for both 
Government and commercial use. 

Naturally, this course is another aspect of 
SBA assistance to small business. Courses 
such as this one dealing with procurement, 
tax matters of interest to small business, 
management, production and technical prob- 
lems are held in all areas of the country as 
& part of our Management and Research 
Assistance program. In addition, we pub- 
lish management and technical aids on sub- 
jects of significance and importance to the 
small businessman. 

Last but not least in importance is the 
new and most recent Small Business Sub- 
contracting program. 

This p had its inception in the en- 
actment of Public Law 87-305 in September 
of 1961. This statute required that the 
Department of Defense, the General Services 
Administration and SBA cooperatively de- 
velop a subcontracting program which as- 
sures small concerns fair consideration as 
subcontractors and suppliers to contractors 
performing work or rendering services as 
prime contractors or subcontractors under 
Government procurement contracts. Pursu- 
ant to this statutory directive a 15-point 
program was developed which has now been 
incorporated into the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation and the Federal Pro- 
curement Regulations. Briefly this program 
provides that: 

1. The small business subcontracting pro- 
gram and the labor surplus area subcon- 
tracting program will be treated as separate 
endeavors. 

2. Existing small business subcontracting 
programs will conform to the requirements 
of the new program. 

3. There will be a more critical examination 
of make-or-buy programs. 

4. SBA will be invited to participate in 
make-or-buy deliberations with the contract- 
ing officer. 

5. On any purchase orders or subcontracts 
over $10,000 on which no small businesses are 
to be solicited, and which require the ap- 
proval of the contracting officer, the con- 
tracting officer will provide SBA an oppor- 
tunity to locate qualified small business con- 
cerns to compete. 

6. Consideration shall be given to extensive 
subcontracting in evaluating bids or select- 
ing contractors for negotiated contracts. 

7. Necessary studies and surveys of con- 
tractors’ small business subcontracting pro- 
Grams are incorporated in the new program. 
SBA may make recommendations to the pro- 
curing agency on ways and means of in- 
creasing small business participation in 
contractor's subcontracting awards. 

8. To the extent practicable, a standard 
subcontracting report will be used through- 
out the Government. 

9. To the extent subcontracting records are 
Maintained by Government offices, such rec- 
ords shall be made available to SBA, upon 
request, for review. 

10. A “buyer’s record” will be kept on each 
Subcontract or purchase order exceeding 
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$10,000. The report will contain information 
on the small firms solicited, how they bid, the 
firm receiving the award, or why small busi- 
ness did not get the award. 

11. There will be a rotation of excessively 
long source lists in order to afford more small 
concerns an opportunity to compete. 

12. SBA is authorized to arrange educa- 
tional programs in collaboration with Gov- 
ernment contractors and others to foster 
greater participation by small concerns in 
subcontract procurements. 

13. The small-business size standards will 
apply to both prime contracting and to sub- 
contracting. 

14. Remedial action will be taken against 
any contractors who do not comply with the 
subcontracting program. 

15. In its dealings with the Government 
contractors, SBA will deal through the ap- 
propriate Government contracting officers. 

Without detailing the complete legislative 
history of Public Law 87-305 and the reasons 
for its enactment let me just state that since 
1954 it has become obvious that the over- 
whelming portion of total military procure- 
ment expenditures are being obligated 
through the negotiated method of procure- 
ment for items which are best categorized 
as weapons systems.” This complex and 
sophisticated weaponry is admittedly beyond 
the capability of a single small business con- 
cern when awarded as a system. Accord- 
ingly, if small businesses are to continue in 
Government procurement to any appreciable 
degree, new avenues must be opened for them 
as subcontractors to these systems con- 
tractors. The new subcontracting program is 
the first step toward the accomplishment 
of this goal. 

In summary we do not suggest that any 
concern, small or large, put all its eggs in one 
basket. It should not look solely to Govern- 
ment contract work. But you gentleman, 
within the limits of your capabilities, have 
a right to expect a fair share of the Govern- 
ment’s procurement dollar. This course was 
designed with this in mind. And by this 
course and others like it SBA is seeking to do 
what the Congress wants—to protect, inso- 
far as possible, the interest of small busi- 
ness. We sincerely hope that each of you 
will avall yourselves of the services that 
SBA can and will render. 


H.R. 10531: To Help Dependent Chil- 
dren Remain in School After Age 18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5 of this year I introduced H.R. 
10531 to amend the Social Security Act 
to authorize the continuance of pay- 
merits to children after they reach age 
18 while unmarried and enrolled in an 
approved school. It has been estimated 
that passage of the bill would enable 
about 165,000 students in the 18-to-21 
age group to continue in school next fall 
and complete their high school work. 

Unfortunately, the Committee on 
Ways and Means has not been very en- 
couraging about the prospects of passage 
of this bill. Our colleague, the chair- 
man, Hon. W. gun D. Mitts, has written 
me that the committee on several occa- 
sions in the past has given consideration 
to proposals along this line but has not 
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favorably considered them “because of 
the cost factor, principally, and for other 
reasons in addition.” It seems to me that 
the committee has been exceedingly un- 
wise on this proposal in view of the fact 
that the cost would be infinitesimal when 
we compare the advantages that would 
accrue both to these young people and 
to our country by their remaining in 
school. 

In ar ier Pon this subject I have 
recei a letter from Mrs. Judy Sherrill 
Nichols, of Olmsted Falls, Ohio, which I 
hope all of my colleagues will read. It is 
a very fine testimonial in behalf of H.R. 
10531. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include Mrs, Nichols’ letter as 
follows: 

OLMSTED FALLS, OHIO, 
April 14, 1962. 
Congresswoman FRANCES P, BOLTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mrs. Botton: Your Report from 
Washington” of March 10 gave me one of the 
greatest thrills of my life. You had intro- 
duced your bill, H.R. 10531, to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act, to authorize the 
continuance of payments to children after 
they reach the age of 18 while unmarried 
and enrolled in an approved high school. I 
saw the possibility of my long hoped for aid 
to youth coming true. I saw the slowing 
down of juvenile delinquency and school 
drop out. 

Then, your report of April 7 told me of 
your very real disappointment over the reply 
to your bill from the chairman, the Honor- 
able Mr. Mrs of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that “the committee has not favor- 
ably reported such bills, because of the cost 
factor and other reasons.” If you and I 
were disappointed in this answer, how do 
you suppose youth feels about it? These 
more than 2 million boys and girls on social 
security benefit, of whom 165,000 this year 
alone, may be forced to leave school and go 
to work because of lack of financial backing. 
Their checks will stop the summer before 
their graduation year. It seems strange to 
them that there are billions for the defense 
of their country, but no future aid for the 
defenders. 

My knowledge of our youth and their prob- 
lems is not just hearsay, I’ve walked hand in 
hand with them all my life, and I wonder 
how the committee would answer this: 

Two of the last 10 boys to live in my home 
Were orphans. One lost his benefit 
the summer before his junior year in high 
school, the other his senior year. What 
would they have done, if I hadn't been able 
to see them through? What would 
have become, had they been defeated? 

A man died suddenly last week. His 
widow is a nurses ald. In a while, her two 
sons, aged 15 and 17, will begin to receive 
benefit checks, The 17-year-old is a junior 
in high school and will be 18 this 
September. This mother will quit her job in 
the hospital because, her wages, plus the two 
benefit checks, will add up to more than the 
$1,200 she is permitted to earn under social 
security. 

After reading your report, I wanted to talk 
personally with Mr. Mis, even the General 
Assembly itself, to tell them of the grim facts 
I learn every day. : 

Mrs. Botton, I speak for the teenagers 
our country, when I beg you to remind your 
Congress, that regardiess of their religious or 
political beliefs, every single man is now in 
the ready reserves of the Almighty, and could 
be called into His duty, without notice, and 
would leave behind, a woman and her chil- 
dren, with the question, “What will we do 
now?" 

Gratefully yours, 
Jupy SHERRILL NICHOLS. 
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Independent Retailing Must Be Saved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, in my State 
of New Jersey, there are a good many 
people who would join me here today in 
expressing support of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 159. These people have had some 
grueling experience with marketplace 
conditions with which this bill deals. 

You will recall that perhaps the worst 
gasoline price war in our modern history 
took place in my State. The time was 
just a few years ago. Month after 
month, for more than a year, gasoline 
was being sold at subbankruptcy prices. 
There was an outcry from the independ- 
ent gasoline station owners who saw 
their livelihood, their savings, and their 
businesses rapidly disappearing. One 
might say motorists had a fleld day. 
They did. They got gasoline cheaper by 
far than the dealer could buy it from 
the refiner, cheaper perhaps than the re- 
finer could produce it. 

The constructive good offices of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness were brought into play to stop the 
gasoline price war, and in the nick of 
time, too. I shudder to think what might 
have happened to the independent gaso- 
line dealers, to gasoline distribution, in 
New Jersey, if the price war had not 
stopped when it did. The independent 
gasoline dealer would surely have disap- 
peared. Would we have wound up with 
gasoline distribution in the hands of two 
or three great distributors and thus ex- 
posed ourselves to monopoly pricing— 
that most dangerous threat to the wel- 
fare of the consumer? 

Unfortunately, it is not only the gas- 
oline dealer who has suffered from a 
kind of selective, monopoly-producing 
price cutting known as customer-bait 
pricing. Independent retailers in all 
fields are being relentlessly liquidated. 

What is happening to independent re- 
tailing will, I am sure, be brought out 
in the hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee. I have had called to my atten- 
tion a few statistics which tend to show 
what is happening and what may likely 
happen to independent retailers. 

A comparison of independent and 
chain drugstores shows that in 1955 the 
independents accounted for 81 percent 
of drugstore sales volume; in 1961, they 
accounted, for only 76 percent. This is 
not good for independent druggists. It 
can get worse, however, if the experience 
of independent grocers is any guide. In 
1955, the independent grocers accounted 
for 60 percent of total grocery store 
sales; in 1961, they accounted for only 
53 percent. And even this figure does 
not quite tell the full story because a 
substantial portion of this 53 percent 
was accounted for by giant independent 
supermarkets, 

Concededly, there are any number of 
reasons for the decline of independent 
retailing. But I think the inability of 
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the small storekeeper to sell—at a fair 
profit—the famous brand name prod- 
ucts which are his bread and butter, 
must come at, or near, the top of these 
reasons, 

Senate Joint Resolution 159 will not 
cure customer-bait pricing entirely, but 
its enactment will help to curb it. 

In urging approval of this legislation, 
may I say that the bill reflects free en- 
terprise at its enlightened best. It en- 
ables manufacturers, if they wish, to 
guard the reputation of their trade- 
marks, brand and trade names. In so 
doing, the bill, if enacted, would restore 
fair competitive pricing in the market- 
place. Senate Joint Resolution 159 
would cost neither the Government nor 
consumers a single penny. 


Congress Eager To Retrieve Its 
“Surrendered Powers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following by Ray Tucker 
which appeared in the San Diego Trib- 
une on March 24. It is an excellent 
commentary on the loss of congressional 
powers to the White House: 

Concress Eacrr To RETRIEVE Its 
“SURRENDERED POWERS” 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WaASHINGTON.—President Kennedy's mount- 
ing legislative differences with Congress 
derive fundamentally from Capitol Hull in- 
sistence on retrieving many of the constitu- 
tional powers which it surrendered to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt under the 
pressures of the depression and World War 
TI crises. 

Although Mr. Kennedy has not been 50 
pugnacious and arrogant in his attitude to- 
ward the third and independent branch of 
the Government, his encroachments are 
resented—and rebuffed in certain instances— 
even more determinedly because they coin- 
cide with a period of relatively normal con- 
ditions. It is chiefly om domestic matters 
that they differ. 

The Presidential violations, according to 
House-Senate interpreters of the basic law, 
clearly fly in the face of “mandates that only 
Congress shall raise revenue through taxes 
and tariffs"; “regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, the States and Indian tribes”; 
“raise and support armies,” and “provide and 
maintain a navy.” 

Congress for years has recognized the right 
of the Chief Executive to initiate and pro- 
pose recommendations on these questions, 
for so the Constitution provides. 

It has never fully regained its authority 
in many important fields, It has renewed 
statutes enabling the Executive to manipu- 
late tariffs, usually downward, It has gen- 
erally enacted revenue measures in accord 
with Treasury-White House estimates and 
calculations. 

Despite scrupulous studies of defense re- 
quirements by four committees—House and 
Senate Armed Services, House and Senate 
Appropriations—Congress has tted 
President after President to refuse to spend 
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funds it has provided for planes, warships, 
and other weapons. 

Although generally acquiescent to these 
further examples of presidential primacy, 
Congress has seen President after President, 
without any prior declaration of war, rush 
troops to Korea, Lebanon, and Southeast Asia 
to checkmate Communist aggression, 

Thus, Congress has begun to wonder 
whether it has not lost control of such basic 
problems as the raising of money and the 
making of war. Nor is its concern inspired 
by petty and selfish motives. Consclentious 
and infiuential congressional veterans are 
disturbed over maintaining a balanced rela- 
tionship between the various units of the 
Government. 7 

There are no more honored men on Capi- 
tol Hill than Representative Cart Vinson, 
Democrat, of Georgia, who demanded over 
White House opposition the construction of 
a vast fleet of B-70 bombers; Senator Jonn 
L. McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, who 
resented the White House attempt to bull- 
doze the Department of Urban Affairs bill 
out of his committee, and Senator JoHN 
STENNIS, Democrat, of Mississippi, who is 
investigating alleged Executive muzzling of 
Pentagon orators. 

Mr. Kennedy has revived and exacerbated 
this question of relationship by recent ac- 
tions. It will be interesting to await what 
course the Congress will take, if any. 


Kennedy Administration Shows True In- 
tentions If It Ever Gets Control of 
Schools Through Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the following 
editorial from the Dallas Morning News 
as a warning to those who claim that 
we can have Federal aid for schools with- 
out Federal controls. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration has clearly indicated to 
what lengths it will go to control the 
private sector of our Nation in the Pres- 
ident’s outburst at the steel industry 
while the ruling of the President's 
brother on school integration shows 
what they will do when they have con- 
trol of the financing of our schools: 

Actions OuTWEIGH Worps 

If there was ever any doubt that Federal 
aid to education leads to Federal control of 
education, that doubt exists no longer. The 
President, his advisers and educational lead- 
ers who advocate school aid programs all 
have promised that there will be no strings 
attached to them, that no effort will be 
made to control or limit the authority of 
recipients of such aid. 

Two recent actions, however—one by the 
President himself, through a member of his 
Cabinet, the other by a powerful educational 
organization—strongly indicate the promises 
are hollow. And actions speak louder than 
words. 

Two weeks ago, Health, Education, and 
Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribicoff, acting 
on orders from the White House, issued a rul- 
ing that Federal funds would be withheld 
from schools participating in the “Federally 
impacted areas” program if these schools did 
not end segregation within a year. 
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A total of 184 school districts in Texas, 
most of them in the eastern part of the State, 
will lose about $4.5 million of aid as a result 
of this ruling, unless they knuckle under to 
the White House view on civil rights. 
Whether one agrees with the President on 
segregation or not makes little difference. 
This was an obyious example of coercion— 
good or bad, 

More important, Ribicoff's ruling was made 
in spite of congressional direction to the 
contrary, proving that even congressional as- 
surances that there will be no control are 
not enough. The executive branch of the 
Federal Government, in this case, made an 
effective end run around Congress. 

When Congress passed the law giving 
financial aid to federally impacted areas— 
where children of military and other govern- 
mental personnel are educated, but their 
parents don’t pay school taxes—the statute 
didn’t say a word about segregation. 

Just 2 months ago, in fact, Secretary Ribi- 
coff promised that Federal funds would not 
be withheld—at least until Congress had 
made desegregation a condition for receipt 
of the money. He said he would continue 
to disburse the funds to “segregated as well 
as desegregated schools alike.” 

Yet, 2 weeks ago, without any authority 
from Congress, Ribicoff made his end run 
and ordered the funds withheld. 

The other example of actions which speaks 
louder than words came about 5 weeks ago 
at the 17th National Conference on Higher 
Education, At this conference, held in Chi- 
cago and attended by 1,700 college officials, 
a resolution was passed urging the Federal 
Government to restrict its financial aid pro- 
grams to those colleges and universities 
which do not practice racial or religious dis- 
crimination. 

If this advice were accepted by Washing- 
ton, it would affect the thousands of re- 
search grants involving the Nation's space 
efforts, fellowship, and scholarship programs, 
agricultural extension, ROTC training, stu- 
dent loan programs, a wide range of scien- 
tific research, Federal payments to land- 
grant colleges, and the like. 

One of the educators who opposed the res- 
olution in Chicago, a Yale assistant provost, 
said that it was “an invitation to the Fed- 
eral Government to monitor the admissions 
Policies of every institution of higher learn- 
ing in the country.” 

Again it should be emphasized that the 
issue of segregation is relatively unimpor- 
tant In these matters. When the Federal 
Government has established its precedent, 
what is to prevent it from denying funds 
to a school which refuses to promote touch 
football? 

When the Government puts up the funds, 
it has the right and the responsibility to 
determine how those funds will be used. 
Like it or not, the axiom is still true that 
“he who pays the piper calls the tunes.” 


A Sobering Obligation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled “A 

Obligation” by the Honorable 
Eugene M. Zuckert, Secretary of the Air 
„which appeared in the April 1962 

of Air Force/Space Digest: 
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A SOBERING OBLIGATION 


(Nore.—The Air Force has responsibility 
for the defense of the Nation against attack 
through the air, Our capability in space 
must be bullt to the standard which marks 
our capability in the air—superiority over 
any foe.) 

(By the Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert) 


Space is a new frontier for all the world. 
We are facing an opening into a realm 
which has no bounds. Man is on the thresh- 
old of an expansion era which dwarfs every 
previous opening into new territories of his 
earth and his knowledge. 

Our minds are so attuned to experience, 
to the practice of trying to see ahead in 
terms of what we have observed directly, 
that it is difficult to project our thoughts to 
a future in which man is no longer bound 
to his earthly home. 

Man dreamed of fiying for centuries, but 
from Daedalus through da Vinci until the 
Wright brothers, he lacked one thing—an 
energy source sufficiently concentrated to be 
carried aloft to propel him. His first engines 
were enough to push him around, as long as 
he was buoyed up by the air. With more 
powerful engines, he moved into the thinner 
air above. Rocketry brought engines that 
enable him to leap above the air and beyond 
the pull of gravity. He can now be free to 
travel where he wishes. 

President Kennedy, in characteristically 
direct fashion, has said that space is a new 
ocean and America must sail on it. Where 
we go, what we find beyond the blue hori- 
zon of the aerospace, is no more clear to us 
today than was Queen Isabella’s vision in 
1492 of what might follow the opening of a 
path into then-uncharted seas. 

The one thing about which we can be sure 
as the space age unfolds is that we can't 
really be sure about anything—except the 
fact that man will master this new medium, 
someway, somehow, sometime—and soon. 
What he will gain from his space venture is 
no more predictable than have been the divi- 
dends from the steam engine, or the discov- 
ery of oll, or learning to fly, or, more recently 
and still not predictable, the release of nu- 
clear energy. All of these things changed, 
or are changing, life on this earth. All 
were fraught with promise of a better life— 
and peace to enjoy it. All have contributed 
to the stimulation and reward of life—and 
have lost none of their promise. But as 
much as they might contribute to peace, 
they have been exploited for war—and they 
have to be defended. 

Space is no different. The benefits of the 
national program will be felt in many areas 
of our technical-industrial society, through, 
for example, what Mr. James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, calls the “spinoff” 
of technological accomplishment. 

The peaceful promise of space operations 
themselves is great—in communications, 
meteorology, navigation, and geodesy. In 
these areas lie major objectives of our na- 
tional effort. They are so far-reaching that 
President Kennedy has offered other nations, 
including the Soviets, cooperation in space 
projects. 

It will take years to accomplish some of 
the feats of space work which beckon 80 
clearly, but the precise planning, the goals, 
and the tremendous resources pledged to the 
effort are sufficient evidence of our deter- 
mination that America will have insurance 
against either scientific obsolescence or mili- 
tary surprise in space. 

Man has learned that none of the physi- 
cal environs of his earth—the land, the sea, 
the air—are bars to military operation, and 
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against aggression the same as the land, the 
seas, and the air. 

The Air Force has responsibility for de- 
fense of the Nation against attack through 
the air. Our medium is now changing from 
the air to aerospace. Our capability in space 
must be built to the standard which marks 
our capability in the air—superiority over 
any foe. 

The sobering obligation of this require- 
ment is equaled only by the immeasurable 
opportunity, which offers the Air Force the 
same stimuli and prospects for the second 
half of the twentieth century as it had for 
the first half. The men we need, the train- 
ing they will get, the returns they will en- 
joy, and the rewards of their service, will be 
the same in quality, in challenge, in demand 
for hard work, and in growth potential. A 

Space is our new frontier. It is an exten- 
sion of the wild blue yonder. Our salient 
into it is just forming. The Air Force must 
continue to look up and to move upward to 
the end that freedom is established in the 
aerospace in order that it may be preserved 
on earth. 


An Essay by Richi Graef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or Y 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very proud when I was informed 
that one of my constituents, Richi Graef, 
Lawton, Okla., had prepared the essay 
on employment of the handicapped that 
was selected for first place by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

Under unanimous consent I should like 
to share this essay with my colleagues 
in the Congress: 

THE ROLE oF THE COMMUNITY IN THE 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 

(By Miss Richi Graef, Lawton, Okla.) 

Somewhere on a crowded school play- 
ground, a small boy, deformed from birth, 
stands alone and immobile, unable to take 
part in the gay activities of his classmates. 
He is painfully aware of their pitying stares; 
yet he knows that he, because of his de- 
formity, will never be accepted as one of 
them. In a Midwestern manufacturing 
plant, a man's eyes fill with tears as he 
hobbles down the stairs on his one useful 
leg after having been refused a position as 
a typist. A suburban housewife, left with 
one arm as the result of an automobile 
accident, doggedly tries to regain a normal 
family life. In a large high school cafeteria, 
a girl sits at an empty table, eating her 
lunch from a paper sack. On her face is 
an expression of terrible loneliness. Her 
eyes are closed; but it would be of no avail 
to open them, for she is blind. This is the 
world of the handicapped; this is the world 
which we occasionally glimpse when we feel 
inadequate; this is the world which the 
handicapped cannot escape, except through 
you—and everyone of us. 

The main thing to be done in providing 
this escape is to change the community's 
reaction to employment of the handicapped. 
When an employer hires a handicapped 
worker, he is actually taking a risk, for the 
average citizen feels ill at ease in the pres- 
ence of a handicapped person. Since this is 
true, he may subconsciously avoid going 
back to that place of business. Even the 
most understanding employer, fearing un- 
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favorable public reaction, may decide not to 
employ a handicapped person, thus taking 
away from him his sense of security and 
his feeling of belonging to the community. 

Several State and community organiza- 
tions attempt to provide security for the 
handicapped person, but their attempts to 
make him feel a part of the community 
and to restore his dignity and self-reliance 
seem feeble. Welfare agencies provide fi- 
nancial aid to the person who is physically 
unable to work; but while they are nourish- 
ing his body, they are also tearing down his 
pride. For what person, who has worked 
and supported a family, can suddenly change 
to utter and complete dependence on 
charity? The State employment service tries 
to secure jobs for the handicapped, but they 
are constantly turned down. Veterans 
auxiliary organizations were instituted to 
benefit disabled veterans and give them 4 
part in community life; here again, their 
purpose is defeated. The handicapped per- 
son shies away from pity and charity. The 
only answer is rehabilitation. 

Full support of the community is required 
to obtain sufficient rehabilitation facilities, 
The best way to gain this support is to 
initiate an educational program, not a dull 
campaign filled with meaningless statistics. 
The sympathy, not the pity, of the public is 
essential to the success of such a program. 
If the public sympathizes with and fully 
understands the problem, it can harbor no 
resentment. If no resentment is present, 
the larger half of the battle will have been 
won; for once a person's emotions have been 
won, his support is no longer difficult to 
obtain. A positive attitude is the greatest 
asset this cause can possess. 

One specific person, who was greatly helped 
by this positive public attitude, was a lady 
who was a Sunday school teacher several 
years ago. The fingers on each of her hands 
were connected by thick tissues so that she 
could not move them individually. This 
handicap, however, did not prevent her com- 
munity from accepting her, and thus gaining 
a willing worker for church and charity. 
This woman was loved by everyone and was 
one of the most respected citizens in the 
community. Her name has long since been’ 
forgotten, but her warm smile and loving 
kindness will be remembered always. It is 
people like this, with perseverence and will- 
ingness to give of themselves, who make the 
best workers—in church work or any other 
field. 

Through the past several years, it has been 
proven that handicapped workers do make 
good employees if properly trained. Com- 
mon logic tells us that if a person ts physi- 
cally handicapped, he will try his best to 
avoid any mishap which would impair him 
further! There is ample * * * evidence 
that the physically handicapped worker * * * 
can produce on a par with the able bodied 
when placed in a job suited to his ability.” 
Why, then, are willing workers dally turned 
away from jobs in which their handicap 
would have no bearing? Our Nation needs 
trained people to aid in the rehabilitation 
ot the handicapped so they may prove them- 
selves competent workers. 

Such training is available to persons 
within the community. As our Nation 
slowly wakes up to the fact that 17 million 
of its citizens are handicapped, it encourages 
its colleges and universities to offer courses 
in such fields as physical and occupational 
therapy, prosthetics, social work, and re- 
habilitational counseling. Young people, 
who are qualified, may obtain a scholarship 
to receive this training. Vocational rehabili- 


President's Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, Melvin J. Maas, 
“Mr. Employer, You Should Hire the Handi- 
PERE (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
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tation is becoming a rapidly growing profes- 
sion for the person who is qualified, inter- 
ested, and willing to work. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Office re- 
ports in “Equal Opportunity for the Handi- 
capped” that many persons are annually 
being rehabilitated as a result of the efforts 
of such highly trained people. But this 
number is only one-third of the 270,000 
which are added to the disabled lst each 
year. Of the 12 million handicapped people 
of employable age, 2,150,000 could prepare 
for work if only rehabilitation services were 
widespread enough. We must also remember 
that, not only is one-tenth of our popula- 
tion physically handicapped, but also that 
one-tenth of our population is mentally 
handicapped. 

The progress which has been made in the 
rehabilitation of mentally and physically 
handicapped people is due largely to the 
advertising and publicity campaigns which 
have been conducted by the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Industry and Adv Council. In 
the fall of 1958, 3,200 * billboards across our 
Nation carried the slogan, “Build a Better 
America—Employ the Handicapped.” Slo- 
gans and mottos, however, are poor descrip- 
tions of actual suffering. A man of 30 is 
injured at work one day and paralyzed from 
the waist down. What catch phrase can de- 
scribe his despondence? What slogan can 
tell how his future, which yesterday looked 
bright and sunny, now looks dismal and 
dreary? Yet with proper therapy, he may 
one day be able to support his family with- 
out help. It is up to us, the people of the 
United States, to make this possible for him 
and others like him. 

If the community will organize itself and 
develop a positive program to aid the handi- 
capped, and use the available agencies, this 
dream of 17 million people will become a 
reality. Public reaction will be favorable; 
employers will no longer refuse to hire the 
handicapped, and we will see a deformed boy 
becoming one of the best-liked fellows in his 
school; a man stomping through his front 
door on his artificial leg, waving a green 
paycheck; a housewife efficiently manipulat- 
ing the mechanical device which serves her 
as a hand and forearm; and a blind girl 
chatting gaily with her friends, while her 
huge seeing-eye dog reclines watchfully at 
her side. This, America, will be your reward, 


2 President's Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, “Performance, 
the Story of the Handicapped.” (U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, January 1959.) 


Government by Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
events following the announcement of 
an increase in the price of steel have 
aroused deep feelings on all sides. 

To me, there are two amazing features 
about this situation: 

First, it seems utterly inconceivable 
to me that during the negotiations on 
the union contract neither the President, 
nor the head of the great Steelworkers 
Union, saw fit to obtain any expression 
at all from the steel industry with respect 
to future price policies. Was not the 
sole purpose of the President's interven- 
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tion described by him as an effort to hold 
the price line? How was it possible to 
conclude such contract negotiations 
without at least an informal discussion 
of price policies? 

Second, the unprecedented mobiliza- 
tion of various Government agencies and 
Capitol Hill shock troops by the Presi- 
dent following the price increase was 
unique in our history. As one of my 
constituents put it, “Fidel Castro got off 
easier than Roger Blough, didn’t he?” 

Today’s Wall Street Journal makes 
some rather thoughtful comments about 
the methods which were used after the 
price increase by the administration and 
their significance. It is my hope and 
prayer that the Government will put 
down its whip forever, but only time 
will tell. 

Let us never forget that all power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power cor- 


-rupts absolutely. 


The editorial follows: 
GOVERNMENT BY FEAR 


“Kennedy is mad and so am I,” said a 
Detroit autoworker quoted in this news- 
paper the other day; “the Government 
shouldn't let them do it.” 

So far as one can tell, that man was 
expressing a very general reaction of Ameri- 
cans to the great steel explosion. We think 
that attitude needs some further examina- 
tion, for it concerns an issue far broader 
than the price of steel, and it is an issue that 
was not settled by the President’s victory 
over the steel industry. 

Let us first of all be clear about Just what 
the Government did. It said that a private 
company could not charge the price of its 
product, a property right which is obviously 
basic to a free economy. In other words, the 
Government set the price. And it did this by 
the pressure of fear—by naked power, by 
vituperation, by threats, by agents of the 
state security police. 

The autoworker, and the many others of 
similar view, presumably reason that both 
the end and the means are justified in this 
case. After all, United States Steel is big and 
doesn't need any tears shed over it; anyway. 
what happens to United States Steel is no 
skin off anyone else’s nose. 

That, we think, is a mistaken interpreta- 
tion. It doesn't require much tion 
to see this same kind of power employed 
elsewhere. It could be directed against that 
autoworker’s own union, if the Government 
Bọ chose. It could be directed against the 
corner grocer, if the Government decided it 
didn’t like his prices. It could be directed 
against anybody's property. For the princi- 
ple the Government has promulgated with 
its steel action is that Americans are free to 
deal with their property only if officialdom 
approves. It is a novel principle in this 
country. 

Whatever the majority of contemporary 
Americans may feel, the fact is that thelr 
forefathers understood the connection be- 
tween economic freedom and political lib- 
erty. Property rights, in their view, were 
basic, as basic as life itself. There is 
nothing abstract or academic about that 
proposition; it means purely and simply that 
free acquisition and disposal of property 18 
the mark of a freeman. All history shows 
that economic freedom is essential to the 
maintenance of free political institutions. 

Throughout our own history, the people 
have always sensed this, even if they might 
not have been able to put it in the terms 
of philosophical discourse. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they carried it to extremes, They 
used to hang horse thieves, for instance 
practice we today would hardly condone. 
Yet that harsh penalty was society's recog- 
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nition of the fundamental nature of prop- 
erty rights. Steal a man’s horse in those 
days and you stole his livelihood, which is 
very near to saying his life. 

Now we are not contending that the Gov- 
ernment, in 3 short days, has managed to 
extinguish freedom. But it is worth noting 
that the Government has made considerable 
inroads on the property rights of all of us. 
It has done so broadly, with its crushing 
taxation. It has done so in the case of 
Specific groups, such as farmers. And in 
this latest development it has displayed its 
whip for all to see. 

The Government, in short, has made the 
people beholden to it. Having done that, 
it may not find it necessary to use the whip 
immediately again; the fact that it exists, 
and has been so triumphantly cracked, may 
Suffice for a time. In government by fear, 
it is not only selected individuals, or busi- 
ness entities, that suffer. The knowledge 
that the security police can come knocking 
at midnight on any man's door, without 
Warrants, engenders a general atmosphere of 
fear. Sure, we still have constitutional 
rights, but if such an atmosphere continues 
to develop, who will be eager to test them? 

So we hope there will be more thought 
and more discussion of the events of last 
week. No one can be unaffected by them, 
whatever he may believe at the moment. 
Infringement of property rights infringes all 
rights. And no one should forget that this 
Nation was founded so men could be free 
of government by fear. 


Steel Blitz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
this past week we have had a real blitz 
with respect to the steel issue. While I 
know we, as Congressmen, are supposed 
to know everything about everything— 
very frankly, the only information that 
I have had on this subject which is so 
directly related to the health of our 
economy has been from the newspapers 
and other news media. I strongly sus- 
Pect that there are many facts that are 
not fully known—and many that never 
Will be known—and that the fullness of 
time itself holds the answer to the pro- 
Priety of the President's unprecedented 
action. Nonetheless, the issue that has 

n raised is of such vital importance 
to our whole economic system that I feel 
the problem deserves the thorough study 
of not only we here in Congress but 
also the citizens of our country as a 
Whole. Thus, so our CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD will reflect the reaction of the press 
in a highly industrialized segment of our 
economy, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
Clude editorials from the Flint, Mich., 
Journal, issue of Friday, April 13, and 
the Lansing, Mich., State Journal, issue 
of Sunday, April 15. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Flint (Mich,) Journal, Apr. 13, 
1962] 


Ly OUR OPINION— PRESIDENT Leaves No DOUBT 
ABOUT ANTIBUSINESS POLICY 

Any pretense that President Kennedy’s is 

not a prolabor and antibusiness administra- 
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tion went out the window with the Presi- 
dent's angry declaration of war against the 
steel industry, 

Striking out with a viciousness he has not 
even displayed in reacting to Soviet Union 
treachery and belligerence or to Cuban 
humiliations and insults, he questioned the 
integrity and patriotism of the executives of 
one of this country’s most basic industries. 

In effect, he said it is all right for labor 
to continually demand and get higher bene- 
fits regardless of their effect on the national 
economy, but for business to increase prices 
as a result of higher labor costs is to show 
“utter contempt” for the American people. 

Such increased costs, the President inti- 
mated, must be absorbed by business with- 
out price increases. Companies which follow 
the simple rules of sound economy are in 
“pursuit of private power and profit.“ 

Despite a 19.6-cent-an-hour raise in 1959 
and new fringe benefits since then that add- 
ed up to another 20.2-cent-an-hour increase, 
the steel industry has held the line on prices 
since 1958 (in which year steelworkers re- 
ceived a 20-cent-an-hour package increase 
in wages and fringe benefits). 

Last year when the industry merely was 
considering a price boost, Mr. Kennedy wrote 
a letter threatening the companies with re- 
prisals by the Government unless they agreed 
to forego any increases at that time, and 
then made the contents of the letter public 
so as to try to bring public opinion to bear 
against them. 

Did the President lash out at the elec- 
trical construction workers’ union in New 
York City earlier this year when it extorted 
an agreement for a 25-hour week at higher 
wage rates, with overtime pay for at least 
an additional 5 hours per week—an agree- 
ment which labor leaders in other fields 
hailed as a historic breakthrough in setting 
the pattern for future negotiations? 

He did not. 

Has the President at any time angrily— 
or even calmly—criticized publicly the unions 
or union leaders responsible for strikes and 
slowdowns at U.S. missile centers resulting 
in wage racketeering up to $27 an hour and 
immeasurably hurting our Nation's efforts 
in the vital space race? 

He has not. 

Has he pointed an accusing finger at 
monopoly labor leaders who act in defiance 
of the White House, the U.S. Government, 
the laws and the public? 

He has not. 

But when an industry that has held its 
price line for 4 years in the face of con- 
stantly rising costs—and increased fringe 
benefits add to production costs just as di- 
rectly as do wage boosts—finally finds it 
necessary to hike its prices, it is impulsively 
denounced by the President as being irre- 
sponsible and unpatriotic. 

He saw fit to ignore completely the justi- 
fication offered by Roger M. Blough, board 
chairman of United States Steel for what 
he termed a “partial catchup” price adjust- 
ment. In part, Blough said: 

“Since our last over-all (price) adjustment 
in the summer of 1958, the level of steel 
prices has not been increased but, if any- 

, has declined somewhat. This situa- 
tion, in the face of steadily mounting pro- 
duction costs which have included four in- 
creases in steelworkers wages and benefits 
prior to the end of last year, has been due 
to the competitive pressures from domestic 
producers and from imports of foreign-made 
steel as well as from other materials which 
are used as substitutes for steel * * *. 

“In the 3 years since the end of 1958, 
United States Steel has spent $1,185 million 
for modernization and replacement of fa- 
cilities and for the development of new 
sources of raw materials. Internally, there 
were only two sources from which this 
money could come: depreciation and rein- 
vested profit. 8 
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“Depreciation in these years amounted to 
$610 million; and reinvested profit, $187 
million—or, together, only about two-thirds 
of the total sum required * * *. 

“During these 3 years, moreover, United 
States Steel's profits have dropped to the 
lowest levels since 1952; while reinvested 
profit—which is all the profit there is to be 
plowed back in the business after payment 
of dividends—has declined from $115 mil- 
lion in 1958 to less than $3 million last year. 

It's small wonder that steel shares in the 
stock market have been dropping in value 
recently, particularly since it became appar- 
ent that the new labor settlement would 
cost the industry an estimated $100 million 
a year. 

Also strangely silent has been the Presi- 
dent on the matter of big Government deficit 
spending that has revised the deficit esti- 
mate for the current fiscal year, 1962, to $7 
billion. This is a far cry from the $1.5 bil- 
lion surplus estimated for the year by the 
Eisenhower administration or even Mr, 
Kennedy’s original estimate of $2.1 billion 
deficit. 

While he is accusing the steel industry of 
inflationary action, his own administration's 
spending is having the inflationary effect of 
depreciating the value of the workingman's 
dollar just as surely as Germany's false idea 
of unlimited Government credit reduced the 
German mark to the value of a scrap of 
wallpaper, 

Following the President's play in support 
of his labor advisers his brother promised a 
grand jury investigation of the steel indus- 
try to determine the possibility of “criminal 
violation" of the antitrust laws. 

These same antitrust laws have been 
ignored as far as union activities are con- 
cerned. The shutdown of a complete indus- 
try by labor monopolies is nothing more or 
less than a massive restraint of trade. But 
the Kennedy brothers and the present ad- 
ministration close their eyes to such over- 
concentration of power in labor. Only big 
business is capable of jeopardizing the 
national economy, in their slanted view. 

The President's reaction not only branded 
steel executives as being out of line with 
the thinking of his economic and political 
advisers, but convinced all other businessmen 
that their fears of the Kennedy administra- 
tion as an unqualified champion of labor 
unions and a determined foe of business were 
justified. 

The direction in which the country is 
moving under Mr. Kennedy now has been 
clearly defined. It's not one conducive to 
the free enterprise system under which the 
United States so long and successfully has 
flourished. 

[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Apr. 15, 1962] 
PYRRHIC VICTORY? 

For some months the Kennedy adminis- 
tration has been striving to convince busi- 
ness and industrial circles that the admin- 
istration is neither antibusiness nor prolabor, 

The administration’s efforts to woo busi- 
ness developed when it became apparent that 
business leaders’ fears of a hostile attitude 
within the administration might be shac- 
kling the Nation’s economic development. 

Now it seems painfully clear that the fears 
of business concerning the latent hostility of 
the Kennedy administration were in large 
measure justified. 

The yigor with which the President at- 
tacked the projected increase in steel prices 
bared this hostility. He publicly questioned 
the integrity and the patriotism of the steel 
executives, accusing them of showing utter 
contempt for the American public. 

The United States Steel Co., which took 
the lead in announcing a $6-per-ton increase, 
obviously made a real blunder in timing, if 
in nothing more serious, by making the an- 
nouncement virtually on the heels of a labor 
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contract agreement which the President had 
heralded as noninflationary. 

The administration's violent reaction to 
the price increase, by instigating a variety of 
punitive measures, ultimately forced the 
steel industry to back awuy from its planned 
adjustment. $ 

This action was heralded by the adminis- 
tration and virtually all political observers 
as a distinct victory for the President. 

But was a really a victory for the Nation? 

Even the so-called -noninflationary labor 
contract in the steel industry will cost steel 
companies $100 million a year in higher la- 
bor costs. This comes atop a 19.6-cent-an- 
hour raise in 1959 and another 20.2-cent-an- 
hour increase in fringe benefits added since 
then, all without an increase in steel prices. 

In 3 years since the end of 1958, United 
States Steel alone has spend $1,185 million 
for modernization and replacement of its 
facilities and for development of new sources 
of raw material. The depreciation and re- 
invested profits, from which the funds for 
modernization and development must come, 
provided only about two-thirds of the total 
sum required. 

On the other side of the economic picture, 
the Kennedy administration has pointed no 
accusing fingers at labor leaders such as 
those who extorted the wholly inflationary 
25-hour workweek for electrical construction 
workers in New York City or at the irre- 
sponsible union bosses who have caused 
strikes and slowdowns at U.S. missile centers. 

Economists generally concede that the 
most potent factor in the inflation threat is 
the fiscal stability of the Government itself. 
In this regard, it may be noted that the 
deficit estimate for the current fiscal year is 
$7 billion, far in excess of that originally pre- 
dicted by Mr. Kennedy. Yet the President 
is exerting constant pressure in Congress to 
gain passage of his vast spending programs. 

There is still another danger in the Presi- 
dent's use of a club to force the steel indus- 
try to postpone its relatively moderate price 
boost. It puts the Government in a position 
of attempting to dictate prices in private 
industry, an objective it cannot possibly at- 
tain without destroying the free enterprise 
system. 

Even worse, the administration's intempe- 
rate attack upon the steel executives, using 
language similar to that previously reserved 
for Khrushchev and Castro, may well force 
the Nation’s business leaders to go slow on 
expansion plans in the face of the White 
House attitude. 

If that is the result, Mr. Kennedy may find 
he has won a battle but only at the peril of 
the Nation's ultimate economic security. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, in 
conjunction with many other Members 
of the House, with special emphasis on 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Fioop], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scranton], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI], the 
gentleman from Nebraska IMr. CUN- 
NINCHAM], and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, IMr. COLLIER], I have been urging 
the creation of a special House commit- 
tee on captive nations. The various 
resolutions calling for the creation of 
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this committee lie dormant in the Rules 
Committee where, among other things, 
we find interference from the executive 
branch of Government as the basic cause 
for failure of our rules body to send a 
resolution to the floor so that the House 
might work its will in deciding whether 
to create such a special committee. 

It is most interesting and gratifying 
to note that this issue is now receiving 
widespread attention across the country, 
not only among the organizations com- 
posed of Americans of various ethnic 
backgrounds, but also on the college 
campuses. of our Nation where a tre- 
mendous interest in the conduct of 
foreign affairs is increasing. 

I submit for the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Capitol Crossfire” from the 
Thursday, April 12, 1962, issue of the 
Hoya, the student publication of George- 
town University. 

CAPITOL CROSSFIRE 
(By T. Anthony Quinn) 

The foreign policy of a nation must reflect 
the national wlll of its people. Since 1945 
the national will of our people has called 
for a policy aimed at survival in the struggle 
against communism, but without a world 
war. But the harsh realities of Communist 
dogma make survival for the West contin- 
gent on the eventual destruction of the driv- 
ing Soviet will to conquer us. This, most as- 
suredly, can be accomplished without war; 
but it will require the adoption by this 
Nation of a program embodying offensive 
action against Soviet power and a reaffirm- 
ation of our will to win, Le., a positive policy. 

The Communist successes of late testify 
that such a policy is not in effect. Indeed. 
our Nation’s Department of State appears 
now to have placed fear of world conflict at 
the forefront so that programs of positive 
action to exploit Russian weaknesses are 
stymied out of respect for Soviet anger. 

A recent and prime example of this sur- 
rounds the establishment in the House of 
Representatives of a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations to investigate, publicize, 
and generally take advantage of the anti- 
Russian feelings of millions enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain. Khrushchev's deep con- 
cern over Western exploitation of this weak- 
ness in his empire is eminently clear, as 
proven by his fearful reaction to the con- 
Nation’s Week resolu- 


The State Department's timidity in anti- 
Communist affairs was distinctly manifest in 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk's comment on 
this proposal in a letter of August 22, 1961, 
to Howarp Smirns, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee. Mr. Rusk disapproves of 
such a committee because, he states, “It is 
of utmost Importance that we approach any 
consultations with our allles or negotiations 
with the Soviet Union in an atmosphere 
whch best lends itself to an acceptable settle- 
ment. In this context I believe, the estab- 
lishment of such a committee would likely 
be a source of contention, and might be 
taken as a pretext for actions by the Soviet 
Union which would interfere with the resolu- 
tion of the present crisis concerning Berlin.” 

This kind of fuzzy thinking reminds me 
of Prime Minister Chamberlain at Munich 
in 1938. Apparently Mr. Rusk feels that 
America must keep the Soviet Union happy, 
even at the cost of subverting the positive 
aspects of our own foreign policy. Such a 
show of pliancy may well encourage the 
Soviets to try for greater gains over Berlin. 
American attempts to placate them have not 
in the past, and show no sign in the fu- 
ture, of easing Russian antagonism on any 
question. 

Mr. Rusk does not stop there. He fur- 
ther remarks, the U.S. Government's posi- 
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tion is weakened by any action which con- 


fuses the rights of formerly independent 
peoples or nations with the status of areas 
such as the Ukraine, Armenia, or Georgia, 
which are traditional parts of the Soviet 
Union.” V. I. Lenin, himself, recognized 
these and other areas as independent in 
1917, and forced them to become part of 
the Soviet Union only by 3 years of bloody 
civil war and betrayal of promises. These 
national areas long struggled against Rus- 
sian domination, either czarist or Red; and 
Armenia, itself, was never fully a part of the 
old Russian empire. The Soviet Constitu- 
tion of 1936 recognizes them as independ- 
ent Socialist republics, and Khrushchev to- 
day is hoarse from telling them they are 
independent states. Yet Mr. Rusk writes 
them off as “traditional parts of the Soviet 
Union,” 44 years after conquest. Khru- 
shchey, as Stalin before him, has long de- 
sired American de jure recognition of the 
long chain of Russian conquests, beginning 
in 1918 and extending through the Baltic 
States and Easterm Europe. It appears that 
from Mr. Rusk he is beginning to get it. 

In a second letter to Representative 
Smrrp, dated December 27, 1961, Mr. Rusk 
reaffirms his stand and the “U.S. Govern- 
ment’s long-established policy toward the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R." If that policy en- 
tails full recognition of Soviet conquests, as 
Mr. Rusk infers, then this Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations becomes even 
more necessary to shed public light on the 
limitations of such a policy. A national 
government which spends upward of 850 
billion yearly to halt Soviet advances but 
refuses to even look at chances for its own 
advancement, is not serving the national 
will. Billions for defense, but not one cent 
for offense is no policy for survival. 


Ferment in the Holy Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following item which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of April 
15, 1962. = 

The item emphasizes the fact that 
peace will never come to the Holy Land 
if the United States is to try to live by a 
double standard. We have no right to 
pretend that what is good or necessary 
for the United States is not good or nec- 
essary for any other sovereign country. 
We have no right to say that we will 
spend billions of dollars to be ready to de- 
fend our security by massive retaliation 
against anyone who dares attack us, 
and at the same time frown upon the 
conduct of other nations who defend 
themselves against attack by enemies 
who seek to destroy them. 

Peace can come to the Middle East, 
and the United States can help bring it 
there. One of the methods to be pur- 
sued is for the United States to insist 
that the Arabs meet with the Israelis 
and negotiate in good faith a perma- 
nent peace treaty. 

The article follows: 

In War 
(By Richard Yaffe) 

(Nore.—Disillusioned, bitter, defiant, Is- 

rael regards last week's vote of censure by 
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the United Nations Security Council as an 
injustice and a blow to the hopes for peace 
in the Middle East. Israel's main complaint: 
The U.N. all but ignored Syria's responsi- 
bility for the latest outbreak of violence 
on the troubled borders between the Jewish 
state and her Arab neighbors. Richard 
Yaffe, U.N. correspondent for the Israeli 
daily, Al Hamishmar, and the (London) Jew- 
ish Chronicle, reports Israel's reactions and 
presents Israel's case.) 

The Security Council has added another 
resolution to the long list of resolutions 
on the so-called Palestine question. Like 
the others, it, too, will be honored in the 
breach. The Arabs have ignored those aimed 
at them; the Israelis will certainly do the 
same with the most recent, and most lop- 
sided, of them all. ; 

It is the near-unanimous opinion of the 
Israeli people that the Anglo-American reso- 
lution, with which both the Arabs and the 
Soviet Union could concur, would be suicidal 
if accepted. When Israel's Parliament, the 
Knesset, rejected the resolution, only the 
three Communist deputies refused to go 
along. 

In the eyes of a shocked Israeli Govern- 
ment and people the resolution has set 
back the prospects of peace in the Middle 
East. They believe the Arabs have been 
encouraged to step up their harassment of 
the Jewish state in the assurance that their 
Provocations will go unpunished. 

Ambassador Michael Comay's final state- 
Ment to the Council last Monday, just be- 
fore the vote was taken, voiced Israel's dis- 
illusionment with the United Nations: “We 
believe in the United Nations, and long for 
the day when it will have developed the 
effective capacity to guarantee and protect 
the independence and security of all member 
States, and we begrudge every penny and 
man-hour diverted from the giant task of 
reclaiming our wastelands and resettling our 
People. But it is not our fault that the 
Charter of the United Nations is still as much 
& dream as a reality. In the brief span of 
Israel's modern statehood, we have twice had 
to fight in order to survive. Nobody knows 
better than the United Kingdom (cosponsor 
of the resolution) under what circumstances 
the Palestine mandate ended and the State 
Of Israel was born. Had we had to rely not 
on our own strength and courage, but solely 
on the charter, Israel would not have sur- 
Vived 2 weeks.” 

LOYAL TO PRINCIPLES 


The Knesset put an exclamation point to 
this: “Israel is loyal to the principles of the 
United Nations and it will fulfill all obliga- 
tions which derive from this toward every 
State on the basis of reciprocity. Israel will 
Not acquiesce in aggression. Israel will, un- 
der all circumstances, maintain its full sov- 
ereignty throughout its territory and its 
Waters.“ 

Among the Israelis—and among the Amer- 
ican Jewish community, the largest in the 
World—a suspicion, forming since the last 
Session of the General Assembly, has blown 
Up into full-fledged fear: That U.S. policy in 
the Middle East has taken another pro-Arab 
turn, and that President Kennedy does not 
intend to strive to bring about an Arab- 
Israel settlement. The opportunity came up 
during the Assembly debate on the Palestine 
Tefugee problem late last year when the so- 
Called Brazzaville resolution calling for di- 
Tect negotiations between Israel and her 
neighbors, was presented by 16 states. It 
Was defeated through the active lobbying of 
the American delegation. 

The excuse at that time was that a resolu- 
tion so bitterly rejected by one side would 

y exacerbate the problem. It would be 
better to await a more propitious time. 

Since then, it has become abundantly 
Clear, through actions as well as off-the-rec- 
ord statements to Israeli representatives and 
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American Jewish leaders, that the State De- 
partment has embarked on a policy whose 
single-minded aim is the elimination of So- 
viet influence in the Middle East, at any 
cost short of the destruction of Israel. As 
the Soviet Union aim is similarly at the 
elimination of Western influence, both con- 
tenders in the cold war find themselves vying 
for Arab favor. 


ANGRY NEIGHBORS 


The immediate events which led up to the 


American-British resolution of last Monday 
must be seen in the general context of 
Syrian-Israel relations in particular, and 
Arab-Israel relations in general. 

It is almost 14 years since the State of 
Israel has had to live in conditions unique 
in modern history, surrounded by neighbors 
who openly vowed her destruction. The vow 
has been translated into militant action 
most frequently by Syria. Fire has come 
across the border from Syria on 431 occa- 
sions during the last 6 years alone, causing 
122 Israel casualties. The Syrian aim has 
been to sow terror among the Israelis in the 
Lake Tiberias area and the Huleh region 
above it, to keep Israel off balance, and to 
make encroachments on Israeli territory by 
constantly questioning her sovereignty over 
the demilitarized frontier zones. 

Sovereignty over these zones was fixed by 
the armistice agreement between Israel and 
Syria which ended the Arab aggression 
against the young state In 1949. The agree- 
ment pushed both sides back across the 
original international frontiers, which, in 
turn, had been fixed by treaty between Brit- 
ain and France in 1923. On Arab insistence, 
some of the territory on the Israeli side of 
the border was ordered demilitarized, and the 
United Nations Truce Supervisory Organiza- 
tion (UNTSO) and the Mixed Armistice 
Commission (MAC) were given some duties 
within the zone to see to it that demilitari- 
gation was observed. Under no circum- 
stances was Israel's sovereignty in the zones 
to be impaired. 


A 33-FOOT STRIP 


As to Lake Tiberias (called also the Sea of 
Galilee and Lake Kinneret), all of it is in 
Israel territory. At its northernmost point, 
it was separated from the Syrian frontier by 
a 10-meter (33-foot) strip of land. 
the British mandatory days, Syrians were al- 
lowed to fish in the lake by applying to 
authorities for licenses. Israel agreed to 
continue that arrangement, but the Arab 
fishermen have not taken advantage of the 
offer because it would mean recognition of 
Israel. 

There is considerable Syrian poaching in 
the lake, particularly in winter when the 
fish move northward toward the spot where 
the Jordan empties into the lake, to spawn. 

It was in this region that the latest series 
of events leading to the Anglo-American 
resolution took place, shattering the com- 
parative calm that had prevailed since a pre- 
vious retaliation, at the end of 1955. On 
that occasion the Security Council also con- 
demned Israel action, but only after noting 
Syrian provocations in violation of the 
armistice agreement. 

The calm was shattered on the night of 
March 8 by a sudden artillery barrage from 
Syrian positions against an Israel boat. 
This “escalation of provocation,” as it was 
termed in Council debate, was recognized by 
speakers at the various sessions, and also in 
the report of the UNTSO Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Carl Carlsson Van Horn, of Sweden. Ac- 
cording to witnesses interrogated by the 
U.N.’s observers, “a boat with two Israelis 
fishing 50 meters from the shore was ma- 
chinegunned from a Syrian post. The 
police boat coming to their assistance was 
fired on when about 200 meters from the 
shore, first from one Syrian post with 
machineguns, then from three or four Syrian 
posts with recoilless guns, bazookas, or simi- 
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lar type weapons, as well as machineguns 
with armor-piercing bullets. 

“The U.N. military observer investigating 
on the Israel side was shown a police boat 
in which he saw numerous indentations and 
holes, including three large holes such as 
could be made by armor-piercing projectiles 
of approximately 80-millimeter caliber. * * * 
The statements of the Syrian witnesses 
(which claimed that only small-arms fire 
was used) did not explain the damage done 
to the Israel boat,” the report went on. 

PLAYING WITH FIRE 


General Van Horn added that following 
this incident he was requested by the Israel 
Foreign Ministry to advise Damascus that 
“Israel regarded the attack on the police boat 
as very grave, and wished the Syrian Govern- 
ment to realize that by such actions they 
were playing with fire.” The Chief of Staff 
said that while UNTSO was not in the habit 
of conveying threats from one side to the 
other, he thought this was urgent enough to 
pass on to Damascus, which he did. He con- 
cluded his report by saying: 

“It was difficult not to conclude that the 
March 8 firing was like thunder on the Sea 
of Galilee.” 

His report shows that further serious in- 
cidents took place on March 15 and 16; Sy- 
rian posts poured artillery fire against Israel 
boats on both occasions. In view of this, 
and after another warning transmitted to 
Damascus through the U.N., Israel troops 
were sent in to clean out one of the posi- 
tions from which artillery fire was coming. 
This was on the nights of March 16 and 17. 

The “escalation of incidents” was referred 
to by many of the speakers in the Council 
debate. They referred to both the Syrian 
provocations and Israel’s retaliatory action. 
During the debate, on April 6, the American 
representative, Ambassador Yost, stated that 
it appeared from the Van Horn report that 
“whoever started it, the level of engagement 
was raised by Syria, starting on March 8, to 
that of artillery fire, apparently of 80-milli- 
meter guns.” And in the same intervention 
he commented, “the prospects the escalation 
of minor incidents where artillery is em- 
ployed are only too obvious.” 

On the first day of debate, on March 28, 
Ambasador Stevenson stated that “it is ap- 
parent from even a preliminary study of the 
report of the Chief of Staff that there has 
been provocation and retaliation. Both of 
these are contrary to the letter and spirit of 
the general armistice agreement, and can- 
not be condoned.” 


PARAGRAPH DELETED 


This clear, explicit statement did not find 
its way into the American resolution, to 
which Britain agreed to act as cosponsor. 
The resolution avoided all specific mention 
of Syrian provocation and Syria's escalation 
of violence. 

It is understood that the original Ameri- 
can draft resolution contained a paragraph 
on the Syrian provocations, but that the 
paragraph was removed after consultation 
with both the Syrian and United Arab Re- 
public delegations in what was considered by 
some observers as a deal of dropping a Syr- 
lan request for sanctions against Israel. 
The Syrian resolution, sponsored by the 
United Arab Republic, was dropped im- 
mediately before the vote was to be taken 
on the Anglo-American draft. 

The outcome of the debate, however, was 
clear from the moment it began. The only 
issue in doubt was the degree of punish- 
ment, censure, or condemnation, or even 
sanctions, as both Syria and the Russian 
representative, Platon Morozov, had de- 
manded. It was therefore a surprise when 
Mr. Stevenson requested the Secretary Gen- 
eral to send for General Van Horn to answer 
whatever questions Council members might 
wish to pose to him. U Thant was opposed. 
The chief of staff was needed at the scene 
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at this critical moment, and there seemed 
to be nothing he could add to his report. 

It is probable that Mr. Thant saw only 
addition trouble in General Van Horn's pres- 
ence. And, indeed, trouble developed. It 
is also likely that the call for his presence 
was a delaying tactic in view of the Syrian 
coup the day before the Council was to 
meet, 

General Van Horn's testimony not only 
shed no further light on the affair, but 
tended to further obscure it, and cast an air 
of unreality about the whole business. 

The first question put to him was by 
Syria, whether any Syrian post or fortified 
position had been occupied or destroyed, as 
the Israelis had said they had done. He re- 
plied, There were none. No fortified posi- 
tion was seen as ‘existing or destroyed.’” 
This statement led to one of the bitterest 
denunciations a member state had ever made 
of a U.N. official, barring the Soviet attacks 
on the late Secretary General Hammarskjold. 

WHY THE FUSS? 


Mr. Comay called it most startling. If, as 
General Van Horn reported, no Syrian fortl- 
fied position was seen or destroyed, then 
“what is all the fuss about?” If his answer 
“implies that no Israel troops attacked any 
position in Syrian territory, that is a correct 
inference. It is not alleged by the Syrians 
themselves that such an attack took place, 
nor is there any such finding in the U.N. ob- 
servers’ reports. I am also ready to believe 
that the Syrians did not bring the U.N, in- 
vestigators to the position which was actu- 
ally attacked, for the simple reason that this 
Position was outside Syrian territory and 
within the demilitarized zone, where it had 
no business to be at all.” 

Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect of 
the matter is that Israel will now almost cer- 
tainly refuse to cooperate with General Van 
Horn. If the U.N. wishes to retain some 
semblance of supervision within the Israel 
demilitarized zone, it will have to replace 
the chief of staff. 

The Soviet Union’s representative, Mr. 
Morozov, seemed bored by the whole affair. 
Speaking without text or notes, he repeated 
and embroidered the Syrian charges, and 
castigated Israel even before the agenda was 
adopted. He wanted it made plain, he said, 
that he did not consider Israel's complaint 
on an equal footing with Syria's, and indi- 
cated he would push for sanctions, 

FRENCH POSITION 

As for France's position: Political pundits 
had been predicting that with the Algerian 
cease-fire, France’s friendship with Israel, 
whom it is supplying with jet fighters and 
bombers, would undergo a change. France 
would be moving into the Moslem sphere 
again, and Israel would stand in her way 
of renewed friendship with the Arab states, 
particularly with France’s former posses- 
sions, Lebanon and Syria. 

The first test of this came on the Anglo- 
American resolution. It appeared to on- 
lookers that Armand Berard, the French 
Ambassador, raised his hand higher than 
usual, to abstain, an admittedly courageous 
thing to do, considering the fact that Syria 
was involved in the affair. 

For Israel, the lesson is clear: It will have 
to live with the no-peace-no-war situation 
for some more years to come—until there 
is a decision in the American-Soviet com- 
petition for the region, or until the cold war 
itself ends, 
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“Best Seller” Reveals U.S. Red Groups 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
last year completed the mammoth tasks 
of reevaluating and updating its “Guide 
to Subversive Organizations and Publi- 
cations” for the first time in nearly 5 
years. The initial supply of the revised 
edition was exhausted almost as quickly 
as it came off the press last December, 
but a second printing soon will be avail- 
able. The value of the “Guide” was re- 
cently spelled out by syndicated News- 
man Edward J. Mowery in an excellent 
article which appeared in the Birming- 
ham News on April 8. I request that the 
entire article be printed in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

“BESTSELLER” REVEALS U.S. Rep Groups 

(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WASHINGTON, April 7.—Congress’ best- 
seller” won't be reviewed in your favorite 
newspaper or be available to book-of-the- 
month subscribers. 

But it will have its critics. And it will be 
“must” reading for every lawmaker, prose- 
cutor, librarian, police department and in- 
dustrial security official in the Nation. 

The “bestseller” on the “ ” is the 
newly revised, 286-page “Guide to Subversive 
Organizations and Publications” compiled 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, with its companion “Cumulative 
Index“ of 563 pages. 

The new “Guide” lists 818 organizations 
and 147 publications cited by Federal, State, 
and territorial agencies as Communist or 
Communist-front enter increase of 
200 organizations and 44 publications in 5 


It also reveals that the heaviest concen- 
tration of militant Reds is in New York, 
closely followed by California, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania. 

Virtually every State has a known Com- 
munist “working front“ and scores of cities 
are incorporated in the titles of the various 
subversive groups. 

The cities include Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, Syracuse, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Denver, Columbus, New York, 
Louisville, Baltimore, Denver, Washington 
and Minneapolis. 

And while numerous fronts listed in the 
“Guide” ostensibly faded from the active 
scene, they zigged“ and “zagged” to set up 
shop under new titles or auspices. 

The Guide“ also spotlights eight Commu- 
nist organizations of lawyers, journalists, 
students, youth, scientific workers and trade 
unions maintaining headquarters in Brus- 
sels, Prague, Berlin, London, Budapest and 
Vienna (3). 

The initial printing of the new “Guide” 
(4,000 copies) was immediately exhausted, 
Thousands of requests for copies are pour- 
ing into Congress. The House has approved 
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a request for 100,000 reprints which the 
Senate is expected to OK momentarily. 

What is the “Guide to Subversive Organi- 
zations” and how authoritative la it? The 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
explains: 

“The ‘Guide" is basically a compilation of 
organizations and publications declared to he 
Communist-front or outright Communist 
enterprises in official statements by Federal 
legislative and executive authorities, and by 
various State and territorial investigating 
committees.” 

What is a Communist front? "The com- 
mittee has ascertained,” the statement con- 
tinued, “that Communist front is an organi- 
zation or publication created or captured by 
the Communists to do the party's work in 
areas where an openly Communist project 
would be unwelcome. 

“Because subterfuge often makes it difficult 
to recognize its true nature, the Communist 
front has become an important weapon of 
communism in this country. 

“A Communist front may camouflage its 
true purposes behind such moral and human 
appeals as ‘peace’ and “civil rights’ while serv- 
ing the aims of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Union.” 

The “Guide,” HUAC warned, lists only the 
known fronts identified via documentation. 
Actually, hundreds of fronts are controlled 
by the party “in the United States.” 

Along the citations in the current guide 
are groups designated as subversive by the 
attorneys general, Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, the Special House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, HUAC and investigating 
agencies in Ohio, New York, California, 
Massachusetts, Washington State and 
Hawaii. 

The Senate Internal Security Committee's 
“Handbook for Americans” is a companion 
volume to the HUAC Guide. 

The new Guide“ adds new dimensions to 
the old bromide: “What’s in a name?” 

Fifty-three of the Red groups are com- 
mittees“ and eighty-nine employ “American” 
in their titles. The play on words in titles 
also features the use of national“ (40), 
“international” (20), “W: n“ (16), 
“Hollywood” (14), “People’s” (13), and 
“Emergency” (17). 

Fronts incorporating the name of a foreign 
nation total 18. They include the Red bloc 
countries of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, and Russia. 

Concerning the chinese Democratic 
Youth Chorus,“ the Guide says: 

“This is the party language for a group of 
Chinese Communist singers.” 

And the “Yankee Organizer"? 

“This is a publication of the Boston head- 
quarters of the Communist Party.” 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
5 Record should be processed through this 

ice. 


New Ex Parte Communication Rule in 
Federal Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL, Mr. President, for 
the past several years, I have been deeply 
concerned with the matter of improper 
ex parte communications in contested 
administrative proceedings. The Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure, of which I am chairman, 
has conducted hearings on legislation 
Proposed to meet the problem. 

While. legislating in this field is diffi- 
cult, it is heartening to see some of the 
agencies initiating their own rules to 
meet the problem. The latest agency to 
Promulgate a rule prohibiting improper 
ex parte communications is the Federal 
Power Commission, and I commend them 
for this action. 

I ask unanimous consent that the rule, 
as it appeared recently in the Federal 
Register, be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the rule was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Ex PARTE COMMUNICATIONS 


The Commission desires to take all ap- 
Propriate measures to assure the public and 
all interested parties that its proceedings 
will be conducted in a scrupulously fair and 
impartial manner. We believe that the rule 
herein adopted, together with existing pro- 
Visions of our rules, will serve to make it 
Plain that any instance of possible departure 
from high standards of ethical conduct will 
be promptly and carefully examined by the 
entire Commission. 

It appears that the amendment adopted 
herein pertains to Commission practice and 
Procedure and hence that section 4 of the 
Pen a a Procedure Act is not appli- 

e. 

The Commission finds: - 

(1) The amendment adopted herein is 
necessary and appropriate for the purposes 
of administration of the Federal Power and 
Natural Gas Acts. 

(2) Good. cause exists that the amend- 
wine herein adopted becomes effective forth- 

th. 

The Commission, acting pursuant to the 
authority granted by the Federal Power Act, 
as amended, particularly sections 308 and 
309 thereof (49 Stat. 858; 16 U.S.C. 825g, 
825h) and the Natural Gas Act, as amended, 

arly sections 15 and 16 thereof (52 
Stat. 829, 830; 15 U.S.C. 717n, 7170) orders: 

Section 1.4, Rules of Practice and Pro- 
cedure, Subchapter A, Chapter I of Title 18 
ot the Code of Federal Regulations, is 
amended by adding a new paragraph (d) to 
Tead as follows: 

(d) In order to avoid all possibilities of 
Prejudice, real or apparent, to the public 
interest and persons involved in administra- 
tive proceedings pending before this Com- 
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mission, it is hereby provided: In a con- 
tested proceeding, no party thereto, or his 
counsel, agent, or other person acting on his 
behalf, shall communicate, ex parte, with 
any member of the Commission or of his 
personal staff, with the hearing examiner, 
or with any employee responsible for aiding 
the Commission in the preparation of a de- 
cision in such proceeding, with respect to 
the merits of that or a factually related pro- 
ceeding. If a communication of this kind 
is received, the person (or persons) to 
whom the representations have been made 
shall promptly and fully inform the Com- 
mission of the substance of the communi- 
cation and the circumstances thereof, so 
that the Commission will be enabled to take 
appropriate action. 
By the Commissioner. 


[SEAL] JOSEPH H. GUTRIDE, 
Secretary. 
[F.R. Doc, 62-2611; Filed, Mar. 16, 1962; 
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Must Accelerate Determination Under the 
Antidumping Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
would like to take this opportunitly to 
present my statement given to the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
H.R. 10081, the amendment to the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921, for the information 
of the Members of Congress: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN H. Dent, 4 REP- 

RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I appreciate your courtesy In extending to 
me the privilege of expressing my views on 
the bill I have introduced, H.R. 10081. 

The. purpose of my proposed amendment 
to the Antidumping Act of 1921 is to insure 
reasonable speed in its administration. 
These remarks are intended to set forth the 
need for this bill and to explain its pro- 
visions, It is my sincere hope that the pro- 
posed amendment can be approved prompt- 
ly by the Ways and Means Committee and 
enacted, if time permits, at this session of 
the Congress. 

Before proceeding further, I should like to 
stress the nonpartisan nature of H.R. 10081. 
It is noteworthy that since the introduction 
of the original bill earlier this session by our 
esteemed colleague, Representative FRANCIS 
E. Water, a number of Democratic and Re- 
publican Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have introduced bills identical to 
mine, all of which vary in only a minor 
technical way from H.R. 10021 introduced 
by Mr. WALTER. The Representatives and 
the number of the bill each has introduced, 
excluding those of Mr. WALTER and myself, 
are as follows: Representative CARLETON J. 
Kine, Republican, of New York, H.R. 10057; 
Representative J. Ernest WHARTON, Repub- 


can, of New York, H.R. 10076; Representa- 
tive Dominick V. Dax HIS, Democrat, of New 
Jersey, H.R. 10118; Representative STANLEY 
R. Tupren, Republican, of Maine, HR. 
10479; Representative WIIAnD S. CURTIN, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, H.R. 10534, and 
Representative Putri J. PRILBIN, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, H.R. 10626. 

In addition, I should Uke to call your at- 
tention to views expressed recently by one 
of the members of your committee, Repre- 
sentative THomas B. Curtis. His excellent 
statement on this subject in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of April 3 is attached here- 
with. Indeed, the measure merits broad and 
nonpartisan support which I hope it will 
receive both from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Congress: 


“JUSTICE DENIED 


“Extension of remarks of Hon. THOMAS B. 
Curtis, of Missouri, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Tuesday, April 3, 1962 


“Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, there 
is an old expression in the legal profession 
that ‘justice delayed is justice denied.’ 
There is very must truth in this, as indeed 
there seems to be in many common expres- 
sions if analyzed. The administrative proc- 
esses of our Federal Government often give 
a justice that Is long delayed. 

“One of the examples of this administra- 
tive delay is in the handling of actions under 
the Antidumping Act of 1921. The provi- 
sions of this act are to come into play when 
it is found that imported goods are being 
sold in the United States at prices below 
those at which they are sold abroad—when 
foreign products are being dumped on the 
American market. The remedy under this 
act to such dumping, and the resultant in- 
jury to American domestic industry, is the 
imposition of a differenttal duty, a special 
tariff merely to cover the differential in prices 
and eliminate the dumping aspect of the 
sales in this country. This is not protec- 
tionism in the classical sense of this word, 
but rather a shield against unfair competi- 
tive practices on an international scale. 

“The situations calling for the application 
of this act are fairly clear; the procedures for 
invoking its protection are, on the surface, 
relatively easy. Two steps are taken as pre- 
liminary factfinding in the administration of 
this act. First, the Treasury Department 
must find the extstence of price differentials; 
then, this matter is reported to the Tariff 
Commission to determine if there is any 
injury to American industry. If there is an 
affirmative finding as to both the existence 
of suspected dumping and of injury, it is 
returned to the Treasury Department for the 
assessment of the differential duty. 

“The Tarif Commission is required to act 
in its function under the bill in 3 months, 
No time limits are placed on the Treasury, 
either in its factfinding role or in the sus- 
pension of regular tariffs, awaiting the de- 
termination of the possible special dumping 
duties, or in the assessment of them. As a 
result of there being no limits set for the 
time within which the Department 
may act, there has been great delay in the 
determination of these cases, the delay which 
denies justice. The delay affects both the 
domestic industry and the exporters, inject- 
ing confusion and uncertainty into the in- 
ternational trade field to the detriment of 
international commerce. 


“Legislation has been introduced by vari- 
ous members of this body to correct this 
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situation by providing time Limitations on 
the functions of the Treasury Department in 
such cases. I would certainly commend this 
proposal to the attention of the Congress.” 

As you know, under the Antidumping Act, 
sales in the United States of an imported 
product at a price below the price at which 
that product is sold abroad result in the im- 
position of a special dumping duty if the 
sales involved injure an industry in the 
United States. This special dumping duty is 
limited to the amount of the price differen- 
tial and serves no purpose other than to in- 
sure that the product is not sold in the 
United States below its foreign price. If that 
price is lower than the price at which com- 
petitive American-made goods are sold, that 
Is of no concern under the act, The Anti- 
dumping Act, therefore, protects against 
nothing other than injurious price cutting 
and is not involved in the question of pro- 
tectionism versus free trade. 

As indicated, two steps are inyolved In a 
dumping investigation: price differentials 
must be established, and resulting injury to 
an American industry must be proved. Un- 
der the act the function of investigating 
price differentials is the responsibility of the 
Treasury. If Treasury finds dumping prices, 
it refers the case to the Tariff Commission, 
which then has the responsibility of deter- 
mining within 3 months whether resulting 
injury bas or is likely to occur. H.R, 10081 
is directed to the first step, namely Treasury 
investigations to ascertain whether price 
differentials exist. 

In contrast to the Tarif Commission, 
which Congress has decreed shall conclude 
injury investigations within 3 months, the 
Treasury has had no time limit imposed up- 
on it in connection with price investigations, 
A careful review of the time taken by Treas- 
ury to conclude such investigations in re- 
cent years will show that Treasury decisions 
have taken far too long, have as a result ex- 
posed importers and domestic producers to 
unjustifiably large financial contingencies 
and should now be subjected to a statutory 
time limit. 

The need for reasonably prompt Treasury 
processing of dumping investigations is 
Dumping, of course, is a very serious 

Imposition of dumping duties is 
designed to affect pricing of foreign products 
in the United States and those intending to 
sell such products here are entitled to know 
what their prices will have to be. From the 
domestic side, competitive industries should 
be entitled to prompt protection from in- 
jurious dumping. 

Clearly, this view does not represent a 
partisan position. The fact that a number 
of Members of the House of Representatives 
from both political parties are supporting 
the proposed amendment to the Antidump- 
ing Act is one indication. Another is the 
fact that the Treasury Department itself, in 
testimony delivered in 1957 by then Assist- 
ant Secretary David W. Kendall before the 
Committee on Ways and Means at hearings 
on H.R. 6006, 6007 and 5120 stated: 

“If there is dumping going on, it is only 
fair that we get at it as swiftiy as possible 
and come to a final determination as swiftly 
as possible, both for the protection of the 
domestic fellow and for the protection of the 
importer whose funds are tied up, and who 
who does not know the full answer until a 
final solution has been made.” 

The need for reasonable speed is empha- 
sized by another feature of the Antidumping 
Act. If, in the course of its investigation, 
Treasury concludes as a preliminary matter 
that there is reason to believe or suspect 
that dumping is going on, it Ils authorized 
to order the withholding of final duty as- 
sessments on the product involved. Such 
a decision has the effect of in- 
suring that if special dumping duties are 
ultimately assessed, they will be assessed 
on such imports caught by the withholding 
order. This means that such imports enter- 
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ing the United States during the course of 
Treasury's investigation and with respect to 
which the importer is making contracts, 
may themselyes become the subject of spe- 
cial dumping duties, thereby completely dis- 
rupting an importer's cost calculations. If 
the Importer wishes to continue to sell the 
products involved, he must post a bond to 
cover the potential special dumping duty. 
The disrupting effect of these withholding 
orders has been repeatedly recognized in tes- 
timony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee by both importers and domestic pro- 
ducers, a5 well as Treasury itself. It is to the 
interest of all concerned that the period of 
unceftainty created by these orders be as 
short as possible. 

In the face of the edmitted need for rea- 
sonable speed, Treasury’s record in recent 
years is thoroughly disappointing. A study 
completed in January of this year and based 
on information available from the Federal 
Register disclosed that in 39 dumping in- 
vestigations terminated by Treasury since 
August 1958, in which withholding orders 
were issued after that date, an average of 
8 months elapsed during which such with- 
holding orders were in effect. There is no 
way of ascertaining from public information 
how much time elapsed from the dates of 
complaint to final decisions in these cases. 
In 9 investigations uncompleted by January 
and in which withholding orders were issued 
after August 1958, such orders were in effect 
an average of 13 months. 

An even more detailed study Involving 13 
cement dumping complaints brought on be- 
half of Pennsylvania and other northeast 
cement producers discloses the practical con- 
sequences of Treasury's delays, both for the 
importers involved and for the relevant 
domestic industry. Of the nine such cement 
dumping investigations thus far completed 
by Treasury, the fastest processing involved 
7 months from the date of complaint to the 
date of final determination; the slowest took 
25 months; the average for all 9 cases was 
15 months. Of the four such remaining in- 
vestigations still undecided, one has been 
pending 2 years and 8 months, The com- 
plainants and the importers have thus far 
had to wait an average of over 14 months 
without final Treasury action on any of 
these 4 cases. 

In virtually every one of the 13 cases Treas- 
ury issued the withholding order mentioned 
above, with the result that over 1,700,000 
barrels of cement were caught by such 
orders—an enormous contingent lability 
which, this study Indicates, would have been 
materially reduced had Treasury—like the 
Tarif Commission—been required to render 
final determinations within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the domes- 
tic industry, during the time from the filing 
of the respective complaints to final Treas- 
ury determinations, or through December in 
the case of three investigations not yet termi- 
nated, a total of over 2 million barrels of 
cement has been entered at northeastern 
coast ports and sold in competition with do- 
mestically produced cement. All this bar- 
relage had either been determined to have 
been sold at dumping prices, or in the case 
of unfinished investigations, Treasury has 
found reason to relieve or suspect sale of this 
cement at such prices. This study also con- 
firms that if Treasury had been required to 
act within a reasonable time, this figure 
would have been materlally reduced, thus 
sparing the domestic industry, to some ex- 
tent at least, from unfair price competition. 

The time consumed in Treasury process- 
ing of dumping investigations has been 
brought to the attention of Congress before. 
The problem was raised at the House Ways 
and Means Committee hearings on H.R, 9476, 
the Customs Simplification Act of 1954, by 
which Congress transferred responsibility 
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for injury determinations from Treasury to 
the Tarif! Commission, Data submitted by 
Treasury to the Ways and Means Committee 
at that time did not disclose the time con- 
sumed by Treasury in reaching Its final de- 
terminations under the act prior to 1954. 
Those data, however, did include 16 dump- 
ing cases that had not been completed at 
the time. Of those, two had been pending for 
more than 4 years, two for approximately 2 
years, two for 16 months, and four for about 
6 months. 

Treasury's stated excuse at that time was 
that it had proved difficult to assemble in- 
formation as to past Injury. Nonetheless, 
Congress provided that the injury deter- 
mining function which it transferred to the 
Tariff! Commission had to be completed 
within 3 months of the date a dumping case 
was referred to the Commission by Treasury 
with a determination of dumping prices. At 
that time the Senate Finance Committee, in 
Senate Report No. 2326, concluded that 
thereafter in conducting the pricing investi- 
gation that was left in its hands, the Treas- 
ury “should ordinarily make its determina- 
tion within a period of 90 days and believes 
that it will conform to such a time limita- 
tion to the full extent practicable.” 

As summarized above, Treasury's record 
since the 1954 amendment demonstrates that 
the expectations of Congress have not been 
fulfilled. Accordingly, it was concluded that 
only appropriate amendment of the Anti- 
dumping Act will ensure the prompt proc- 
essing of dumping investigations by Treasu- 
ury, and that is the principal purpose of 
HR. 10081. Congress has imposed time 
limits on injury investigations in dumping 
cases; it should do the same for the pricing 
investigations. 

Rather than the 90-day period envisaged 
by the Senate Committee, HR. 10081 would 
require Treasury decisions within a period of 
4 months from the date a dumping com- 
plaint is filed. It is belleved this is a 
reasonable time limitation, especially in view 
of the 3-month limit now imposed on the 
Tarif Commission, 

As stated previously, the principal purpose 
of my bill is to insure reasonably speedy 
Treasury action in cases arising under the 
Antidumping Act. In reviewing the recent 
administration of that measure, however, 
another matter has come to light which in- 
volves an old problem for the Congress; 
namely, the preservation of fair competition 
from unwarranted price discriminations 
masquerading as so-called quantity dis- 
counts. 

The Antidumping Act, of course, is a 
measure comparable to the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. Both acts are directed against 
price discrimination, the Robinson-Patman 
Act being primarily concerned with inter- 
state commerce and the Antidumping Act 
being concerned with our foreign commerce. 
Under the Robinson-Patman Act a domestic 
producer is allowed to charge a lower price 
to a customer buying in relatively large 
quantities only if he can show that such 
larger quantities result in cost savings to 
him that are being passed along to his cus- 
tomer, It is believed that foreign producers 
selling in the United States in competition 
with American producers who face the bur- 
den of cost justifying quantity discounts. 
should in fairness also be subject to the 
same burden. As presently administered by 
Treasury, foreign producers escape that bur- 
den. H.R. 100811 would insure equal treat- 
ment of both foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers. 

It is a fairly common occurrence that 
goods are sold to the United States in 
quantities that are considcrably greater than 
the quantities in which those goods are sold 
abroad. It may well be that production and 
sales of such larger quantities result in 
significant savings in manufacturing, sel!- 
ing, or other costs. Under such circum- 
stances the Antidumping Act realistically 
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allows such cost savings to be passed along 
to customers in the United States—and does 
nat condemn the resulting lower prices to 
the United States as dumping prices. In- 
Stead, section 202(b)(1) authorizes Treas- 
ury to make “due allowance” for price dif- 
ferences resulting from differing quantities 
tn which goods are sold, 

This due allowance” is comparable to the 
uct’s proyision for due allowances for other 
differences in circumstances of sale and for 
the fact that sales abroad and in the United 
States of similar but not identical merchan- 
dise nre being compared. It is perfectly 
clear, however, that in these two cases the 
“due allowance” is lumited to an amount 
Justified from cost information. 

Thus, the Ways and Means Committee Re- 
Port. No. 1261 recommending enactment of 
the 1958 amendments to the act authorizing 
“due allowance” for “other differences in 
circumstances of sale“ explicitly states that 
“examples would be differences in terms of 
Sale, credit terms, and advertising and 
Selling costs.” Similarly, that report in con- 
nection with the 1958 amendment authoriz- 
ing due allowance” for the fact that sim- 
ilar but not identical merchandise was under 
consideration, gave as an example the com- 
Parison of long-handled shovels sold to the 
United States and otherwise identical but 
Short-handled shovels sold abroad and stated 
that the price comparison would then be 
made after “allowance for the fact that the 
long handles cost more than the short 
handles.” Identical statements respecting 
both kinds of “due allowance“ appear in the 
vona Senate Finance Committee Report No. 

19. 

HR. 10081 is designed to insure that, as 
in the case of comparing similar but not 
identical merchandise and “other differences 
in circumstances of sale,” any “due allow- 
ance“ for sales of relatively larger quantities 
to the United States is justified in terms of 
Cost savings. For this purpose H.R, 10081 

Trows verbatim the relevant language of 
the Robinson-Patman Act and would limit 
due allowances for differing quantities of 
Sale to "differences in the cost of manufac- 
ture, sale, or delivery” resulting from the 
difference in quantities. By this amendment 
there would be imposed on foreign producers 
the same burden to cost justify quantity dis- 
counts as is now imposed on their competi- 
tors in the United States, the domestic pro- 
ducers, by the Robinson-Patman Act. 

In conclusion, I urge the Ways and Means 
Committee to give endorsement to the pro- 
Vistons of and the need for H.R. 10081. This 
Nonpartisan bill amending the Antidumping 
Act of 1921 is clearly in the public interest. 
Tn fairness and equity, it deserves whole- 
hearted support and enactment at the earliest 
Possible moment. 


Southeastern University Utilizes Trimes- 
ter Plan in Decreasing Time Required 
To Achieve Degree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


ty . RANDOLPH, Mr. President, this 
si an age of specialization. More and 

Ore, students are seeking to attain their 
time e degrees in the shortest possible 
un e and, to that end, some progressive 
ri \versities have inaugurated the trimes- 
tin, Plan. This system enables institu- 

ons to utilize their facilities and 
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teaching staffs throughout the year, 
without the summer months’ gap. 

Recently, the Washington Post & 
Times Herald published an editorial out- 
lining the success of the plan in Florida; 
and later, quoted a letter from James F. 
Bunting, general secretary of the Wash- 
ington YMCA, pointing out that 
Southeastern University in this city had 
last year adopted that advanced type 
of programing. 

Believing Mr. Bunting’s remarks to be 
of interest to all Members concerned 
with the modernization of education 
methods, I request unanimous consent 
that his letter to the Washington Post & 
Times Herald be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post & Times Heruld, 
Feb. 9, 1962] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR— TRIMESTER AT WORK 


Your editorial of January 29 about Flori- 
da's new trimester system for all State in- 
stitutions of higher learning struck a re- 
sponsive chord among some of your readers 
Who are concerned with ways of enabling 
colleges to make use of their facilities and 
teaching staff ‘throughout the year. Cer- 
tainly, as you concluded, the new plan merits 
careful study, 

It might interest you to know that South- 
eastern University, which operates as a part 
of the YMCA in Washington, inaugurated a 
trimester plan last September. Already the 
plan has won the enthusiastic support of 
many students who are more interested in 
shortening the time until graduation than 
in frittering away an entire summer. 

With today’s need for greater specializa- 
tion, the average student has more ground 
to cover in preparation for his profession 
than was true just a generation ago. 

The new trimester plan at Southeastern 
enables students to shorten the time needed 
to complete their education. They can 
cover the equivalent of three semesters a 
year instead of two and still enjoy a well- 
earned vacation period from August to 
September. X 

It will take time to break away from 
tradition and orient prospective students 
concerning the advantages of the new and 
streamlined method of operating a univer- 
sity. However, as the trimester plan becomes 
better known in Washington, we believe it 
will inspire enthusiasm among those who ap- 
preciate its tremendous potential. 

James F. BUNTING, 
General Secretary, Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. 

WASHINGTON, 


Frozen Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a speech delivered recently by 
Mr. John B. Fowler, Jr., chairman of the 
board of Seeman Bros., Inc., to the 60th 
annual convention of the New York State 
Food Merchants Association on the sub- 
ject of frozen foods, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Frozen Foons: THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT 
or THE Foop INDUSTRY 


(Address by John B. Fowler, Jr., chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of 
Seeman Bro,, Inc., delivered at the 
60th Annual Convention of the New York 
State Food Merchants Association) 


At the outset, let me say this: I'm in the 
food business for the purpose of delivering a 
quality product with the necessary service to 
justify a reasonable profit. I'm confident 
that everybody in this room has the same 
basic aims. 

I would like to make use of these few min- 
utes to get to the facts and to clearly set 
forth the problems that prompt us to call 
the frozen-food industry a juvenile delin- 
quent. I believe that if we can stimulate 
your thinking and provoke questions along 
these lines we can have a meaningful panel 
discussion which will enable us to look ob- 
jectively at the problems and develop a con- 
structive program that can bring this indus- 
try much nearer to Its full potential. 

Following World War II. frozen-food proc- 
essors, encouraged by the success of their 
product with the military and attendant 
consumer demand prompted by wartime 
scarcities, invested large sums of money in 
new freezing plants, improved farming em- 
clencies, new products, new packaging, and 
ambitious distribution and marketing plans 
for this new and better way of preserving 
food for the American public, 

It was truly a glamour industry and it 
went to market with great enthusiasm and 
every expectancy that consumer acceptance 
was assured. What has occurred since, I 
believe is reminiscent of our juvenile years, 
when we learned that all was not pepper- 
mint candy or 2 cents plain—that there 
were many pitfalls and obstacles on the road 
to success. To our great disappointment, 
we discovered that the growth of frozen 
foods was stymied by a lack of efficient chan- 
nels of distribution and a lack of properly 
equipped display and storage facilities at 
the retail level. This resulted in some dull- 
ing of enthusiasm but soon several of the 
larger companies sponsored the idea of pro- 
viding free self-contained frozen food 
cabinets at no cost to the retaller—with a 
loosely worded contract requiring the ex- 
clusive display of the sponsor's products. 
At this point, 1948-49, the experts were pre- 
dicting that frozen food sales would exceed 
10 percent of total store sales volume within 
10 years, but we all know that this never 
happened. The Federal Government stepped 
into the picture, and through the FTC en- 
forced regulations prohibting the installa- 
tion of free equipment in accord with the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Under the pressure 
of competition, devoid of long-range plan- 
ning, processors at this point, diverted 
money into price concessions, discounts and 
allowances of all kinds and at every level 
of distribution. This was further aggravated 
by fly-by-night processors already established 
by processors of canned foods and other 
grocery products were disregarded in favor 
of a new wheel-and-deal philosophy. 

As a result of the difference between the 
product cost at the processing plant and 
the retail selling price, this spread became 
inflated to the point that frozen vegetables 
never represented the consumer value neces- 
sary to achieve the predicted sales potential. 
The situation was further complicated by 
the fact that gross margins, calculated as 
necessary for the proper merchandising of 
the product, have never been realized. The 
ever-increasing pressure upon the processor 
for gimmicks and deals over the counter 
and under the counter in exchange for so- 
called services that add no sales value for 
you nor product value for your customer. 
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In addition to these unrealistic demands, 
the most important cost factor that enters 
into the price of frozen foods, is the in- 
adequacy or inefficiency of distribution and 
we can include under this primary cause 
warehousing, delivery, and equipment. 

Unfortunately, much of the money paid by 
processors as special merchandising Induce- 
ments, either out-and-out payments, free 
goods, or price concessions, is short circuited 
and does not achieve its intended purpose. 
Either it doesn't reach you or you do not 
use it us it was intended—to stimulate your 
sales. You, the retaller, have in reality ab- 
dicated your autonomy over your frozen food 
cases. It is time you devoted your energies 
to the control of how your cabinets, which 
could generate 10 percent of your total gross 
volume, shall be merchandised. As evidence 
of the need for efficiency,and more, and more, 
and more efficiency, in the distribution of 
all grocery products, including frozen foods, 
just look at the terrific swing to co-ops and 
voluntary chains in our industry. One of 
the keys to the profitable handling of frozen 
food section to handle display, pricing, mer- 
chandising, and turnover, Nobody can take 
better care of your business than you can 
yourself—and this is your greatest strength. 

We have touched briefly on just some of 
the facts, but how do we use these facts to 
solve the problem? We must have a pro- 
gram. How do we put such a program into 
action? z 

In my opinion there is no such thing as an 
independent food merchant, distributor, or 
manufacturer. Rather, we are all interde- 
pendent. Therefore, any real solution will 
result only from taking the broad view of 
the industry which will recognize every- 
body's problems, from the farmer who grows 
the raw material, to the consumer who eats 
it. If we follow this approach and endeavor 
to work out a program that recognizes every- 
body's needs, farmer, processor, distributor, 
retailer, labor, and the consumer, then, I 
believe we are growing up. 

In the past we have been prone to solve 
our immediate problems at the expense of 
the other fellow. No man is an Island unto 
himself. There is so much merchandising 
know-how available to you from your grocery 
associations and special merchandising and 
assistance groups, that you need look little 
further for what it takes to be successful in 
our business, This has been confirmed by 
the wonderful contributions made by GMA- 
GMR-SMI-NARCUS and your own New 
York State Food Merchants Association and 
their affiliates. However, each is concerned 
with the problems and solutions for its own 
special group. Perhaps the answer is a com- 
bined effort centered in an overall food in- 
dustry council (the Federal Government 
willing), that represents all groups from the 
farmer to the consumer. Only yesterday 
Mr. Butler in his remarks recommended a 
combined food industry distribution group. 
I concur in this recommendation but, in my 
opinion, it does not reach the heart of our 
problem—it is not broad enough, nor does it 
encompass our total problem. 

We must recognize that this is a combined 
problem of farmer, processor, distributor, 
retailer, labor, and the consumer. You will 
note that I have included labor as a member 
of this projected food industry council. 
Why? Because labor is a major contributor 
to the cost of doing business today. I in- 
tend to actively pursue this idea and to ini- 
tiate the action necessary to give impetus to 
a combined industry food council. 

The solution of our problem is not to pay 
the farmer less for his crops nor to charge 
the consumer more but, rather, to operate 
with greater efficiency, interdependently, 
affording us greater avenues for profit and 
the opportunity for attaining the rich po- 
tential originally projected for the frozen 
food industry. 
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Comments on Report of Comptroller 
General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 29 I made a statement on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
relative to the recent report of the 
Comptroller General in review of se- 
lected highway transportation activities 
of the Post Office Department. Mr. Paul 
A. Nagle, whom I respect highly, a na- 
tional officer of the United Federation of 
Postal Clerks, has suggested that there is 
another side to this report. Iam pleased 
to submit Mr. Nagle’s communication, 


dated April 17, for the Record in order 


that every Member may be fairly ap- 
prised of both sides in this matter. 

Mr. Nagle's letter follows: 

APRIL 17, 1962. 

Dear Ma. KaASTENMEIER: On March 29 you 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
comment on the report of the Comptroller 
General in regard to the review of the se- 
lected highway transportation activities of 
the Post Office Department. 

With understandable enthusiasm you 
spoke about the way in which the entire 
Nation would be served if the recommenda- 
tions of the Comptroller were fulfilled. 

You point out in your remark that while 
the Comptroller General is not responsible in 
any way to the executive department the 
“reactions of different agencies to’ recom- 
mendations made by this impartial judge 
are often markedly diferent.” 

You then went on to strongly urge that 
other agencies subject to review by the 
Comptroller General at present, or in the 
future, follow the example set by the Post 
Office Department by taking immediate 
action on the Comptrolier’s recommenda- 
tions.” 


In the first place I hope that If other 


agencies are going to act on recommenda- 
tions of the Comptroller General they will 
find that those recommendations are more 
worthy of being acted upon. Im the second 
place the report you cite appears in several 
ways to have been diverted from the cus- 
tomary path of impartiality. The report of 
the Comptroller General is a very partisan 
attack, the parties in this case being pro 
and con on the matter of highway post office 
transportation. 

In his finding on highway post office oper- 
ation, the Comptroller General described a 
lack of documentation of operational justi- 
fication for not replacing highway post office 
service with less costly methods of transpor- 
tation, The important thing it seems to us, 
is that there has been no exact determina- 
tion made in regard to whether or not re- 
placement services are in fact less costly or 
if they are, to what precise extent this is 
true. Nor are we aware of any effort having 
been made to evaluate the public service 
function. of the highway post office operation. 

The Comptroller General says in his docu- 
ment that “the Memphis regional office rec- 
ommended the discontinuance of highway 
post office service provided under several 
contracts which would result in estimated 


annual savings amounting to about $400,-. 


It happens that this same Memphis region 
in its proposal to eliminate the mobile unit 
between Macon, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., 
showed the clerical outlays for operating the 
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mobile unit to be approximately $82,000. By 
contrast, the region suggested that the re- 
placement clerical costs would be only $39.- 
500. The report by the Memphis region 
specifically declares that the $82,000 outlay 
for present salaries represents 8 supervisors 
and 5 distributors for a combined total of 13 
employeees. By contrast, the region suggests 
that the replacement costs be lumped bland- 
ly into the $39,500 item without identifica- 
tion of the specific allocation of moneys. 
The sum of $39,500 In salaries which the re- 
gion indicates to be the outlay needed under 
the withdrawal proposal, would be precisely 
enough to employ nine distributors at level 
four at the entrance salary. It is sheer non- 
sense to pretend that 13 of the Nation's most 
experienced and productive postal people 
could be replaced by 9 new employees. 

It is perhaps even more nonsensical to be- 
lieve that there nine people could perform 
without any supervision at all while at pres- 
ent there are eight working supervisors em- 
ployed in the mobile unit. 

In one elaborate personnel presentation in 
the State of Texas, the Post Office Depart- 
ment lists fractions of man-years in a num- 
ber of post offices. We are not at all batis- 
ned that a fraction of a man-year can be 
attained in every instance. Furthermore, we 
think it to be improper to make an estimate 
based purely on the rockbottom minimum 
amount of clerical hire that might be needed 
without regard for supervision, custodial 
service, lights, plant, etc. 

If the Comptroller General can accept this 
type of presentation as being a valid cost 
estimate, the entire serles of conclusions 
must be made subject to question and care- 
ful evaluation. 

Neither your motivations nor the motivs- 
tions of the Comptroller General are brought 
into question by comments here. Never- 
theless, It seems to me that the Comptroller 
General has been diverted from his olympian 
impartiality by clever, antihighway post 
office statisticians who still abound in the 
Post Office Department. It is understand- 
able that you should have been enthused 
over the recommendations of the Comp- 
troller and Department's response, In view 
of what we have said here we hope you will 
pardon us for being skeptical about either 
the extent or the substance of the material 
the Comptroller General has presented. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. NAGLE, 
Administrative Vice President. 


Steel Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the at- 
tached editorial from the Staunton 
Leader of Tuesday, April 17, discussing 
the President’s attack upon some of the 
steel companies of the Nation for rais- 
ing their prices. ; 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Staunton (Va.) Leader, Apr. 17, 
1962] 
Nor STEEL, Bur FREEDOM 

Whatever the facts as to the steel indus- 

try’s need for higher earnings with which to 
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meet increased labor costs and to finance 
modernization of plants and strengthen its 
competitive position, the developments inci- 
dent to its announced and then rescinded 
price increase are frightening. They consti- 
tute a long, long stride toward destruction 
of the free enterprise system and all that 
this entails, Some form of authoritarian, 
totalitarian rule would be the ultimate end. 

The judgment of a political officeholder 
has been substituted for that of manage- 
ment, 

This substitution has been backed by 
naked political power, applied by prosecution 
for which no grounds have been established; 
by cancellation of Government defense or- 
ders and threats of more; and by full, unpaid 
use of the Goyernment’s privileges on media 
of communication to obtain public backing. 

These facets of the President's angry reac- 
tion to the price increase are a threat of price 
control which would change the Nation’s 
entire economic system. 

If he wishes to do so, Mr. Kennedy can 
disclaim the following efforts in Congress to 
enact punitive antitrust legislation, as he 
may have taken no direct part in these 
moves. They were launched by administra- 
tion, Democratic liberals, however, and their 
inspiration was unquestionably the Kennedy 
&ssault on the steel companies which raised 
Prices following contract negotiations with 
the Steelworkers Union inyolving still an- 
Other increase in labor costs. 

There are grave inconsistencies in the 
President's actions and those proposed in 
Congress, Although he had asked both sides 
to refrain from an inflationary settlement, 
the union wrested from management benefits 
which will amount to 10 cents per hour or a 
2'4-percent increase in labor costs. To this 
Mr, Kennedy voiced not one word of objec- 
tion, but when steel announced a price hike 
with which to pay the bill for labor increases 
annually since 1958, he raged. 


INEQUITIES INVOLVED 


Most glaring is the inconsistency of mov- 
ing to tighten the antitrust laws regulating 
industry and business while consistently re- 
fusing to face up to the obvious need for 
applying the same principles to monopoly 
abor unions. Either of several of these un- 
fons can paralyze the Nation at any time 
thelr leaders meet with resistance to their 
demands, however excessive or destructive. 

Steel, the key industry, has been tied up 
Tepeatedly to force acceptance of union de- 
mands, Teamster James Hoffa and Long- 
Shoreman Bridges have formed a combine 
Which can halt land and sea transportation 
Simultaneously. Hoffa's announced objective 
is one big union for all transportation work- 
ers. Congress does nothing to dilute such 
Monopoly power, but willingly restricts In- 
dustry, which possesses few votes. 

Tnequities of the attack on steel for rais- 
ing his basic price have been demonstrated 
by quoting directly from the Report of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 

1962. This report shows that from 
1950 to 1961, labor income increased from 
$150 billion per year to $291 billion; Gov- 
ernment expenditures rose from $81 billion 
to $150 billion; and there was no increase in 
Corporate profits, $23 billion. 
Sources or INFLATION 
There can be no denial that the steel price 
e would have been inflationary and 
Would have hit the pocketbook of every 
consumer, or that too frequently wage in- 
creases have been used as an excuse for 
Profiteering, But the people should never 
fall to recognize the true causes of inflation 
(annual drives for more wages and benefits, 
Welfare state programs, the cold war, and 
ecessary Federal spending) or the fright- 
ening implications of Government destruc- 
tion of private enterprise while nurturing 
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the monopoly power of unions, some of which 
are manipulated by corruptionists, racket- 
eers, and Reds. 

When the steelworkers union won their 
new contract this month, The Lender listed 
methods by which the Increased labor costs 
could be met. One was a price increase. 
Another was neglect of plant moderniza- 
tion—a dangerous course in the face of 
competition from the modern plants of West- 
ern Europe, Still another was the reduction 
of dividends—the return on invested capital 
sò necessary to meeting national needs and 
countering foreign competition, 

The price Increase, which was the sensible 
and equitable way, ls out because of the 
refusal of two substantial steel producers to 
go along, the President’s big stick, and public 
reaction based on the President's demagogic 
attack and failure to understand all that 
is at stake. 

Steel will survive the new conditions im- 
posed upon it, and by whatever means may 
be necessary, the industry's 98.1 million tons 
production per year will be maintained to 
meet dofense and consumer needs. What 
may not survive is the free enterprise sys- 
tem, and if that does down the drain, 80 
will the representative government, personal 
freedom, and initiative which have made 
this the world's greatest Nation, possessing 
the highest standard of living in history. 


Government by Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


._ Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of April 18 continues their ex- 
cellent series on the steel price con- 
troversy. 

I believe that our people must be 
roused to the dangers of “Government 
by Fear.” No one has yet overthrown a 
modern police state. Let us stop, look, 
and listen before it is too late. 

The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT BY FEAR 

“Kennedy is mad and so am I," said a De- 
troit autoworker quoted in this newspaper 
the other day; “the Government shouldn't 
let them do it.” 

So far as one can tell, that man was ex- 
pressing a very general reaction of Ameri- 
cans to the great steel explosion. We think 
that attitude needs some further examina- 
tion, for It concerns an issue far broader 
than the price of steel, and it is an issue 
that was not settled by the President's vic- 
tory over the steel industry. 

Let us first of all be clear about just 
what the Government did. It said that a 
private company could not change the price 
of its product, a property right which is 
obviously basic to a free economy. In other 
words, the Government set the price. And 
it did this by the pressure of fear—by naked 
power, by vituperation, by threats, by agents 
of the State security police. 

The autoworker, and the many others of 
similar view, presumably reason that both 
the end and the means are justified in this 
case. After all, United States Steel is big 
and doesn’t need any tears shed over it; 
anyway, what happens to United States 
Steel is no skin off anyone else’s nose. 

That, we think, is a mistaken interpreta- 
tion, It doesn't require much imagination 
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to see this same kind of power employed 
elsewhere. It could be directed against that 
autoworker's own union, if the Govern- 
ment so chose. It could be directed against 
the corner grocer, if the Government decided 
it didn’t Uke his prices. It could be di- 
rected against anybody's property. For the 
principle the Government has promulgated 
with its steel action is that Americans are 
free to deal with their property only if 
officialdom approves. It is a novel prin- 
ciple in this country. 

Whatever the majority of contemporary 
Americans may feel, the fact is that their 
forefathers understood the connection be- 
tween economic freedom and political lib- 
erty. Property rights, in their view, were 
basic, as basic as life itself. There is noth- 
ing abstract or academic about that propo- 
sition; it means purely and simply that 
free acquisition and disposal of property is 
the mark of a free man. All history shows 
that economic freedom is essential to the 
maintenance of free political institutions. 

Throughout our own history, the people 
have always sensed this, even if they might 
not have been able to put it in the terms 
of philosophical discourse. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they carried it to extremes. They 
used to hang horse thieves, for instance— 
a practice we today would hardly condone. 
Yet that harsh penalty was society's rec- 
ognition of the fundamental nature of 
Property rights. Steal a man’s horse in 
those days and you stole his livelihood, 
which is very near to saying his life. 

Now we are not contending that the Goy- 
ernment, in three short days, has managed 
to extinguish freedom, But it is worth not- 
ing that the Government has made con- 
siderable inroads on the Property rights of 
all of us. It has done 80 broadly, with ita 
crushing taxation. It has done so in the 
case of specific groups, such as farmers. And 
in this latest development it has displayed 
its whip for all to see. 

The Government, in short, has made the 
people beholden to it. Having done that, it 
may not find it necessary to use the whip 
immediately again; the fact that it exists, 
and has been so triumphantly cracked, may 
suffice for a time. In Government by fear, 
it is not only selected individuals, or busi- 
ness entities, that suffer. The knowledge 
that the security police can come knocking 
at midnight on any man’s door, without 
warrants, engenders a general atmosphere 
of fear. Sure, we still have constitutional 
rights, but if such an atmosphere continues 
to develop, who will be eager to test them? 

So we hope there will be more thought and 
more discussion of the events of last week. 
No one can be unaffected by them, whatever 
he may believe at the moment. Infringe- 
ment of property rights infringes all rights. 
And no one should forget that this Nation 
was founded so men could be free of govern- 
ment by fear. 


Comparison of MacGregor and King- 
Anderson Proposals for Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
following makes a clear comparison be- 
tween provisions of the MacGregor med- 
icare bill, H.R. 11066, and the King- 
Anderson bill, H.R, 4222: 
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MacGregor bill 5 
Who is covered Everyone who reaches age 65 who wishes health insurance OASDtTellgible persons age 66 and over, including employed 
aged; also Includes railroad retirees; 13.75 million OAS DI 
beneficiaries and 0.5 million railroad retirees. 
How many ack 200 SIA eee . naerda dE 14.25 million (as of 1963), 
s. Hospitalization, nursing home and diagnostic ro subject 


----| Medical care insurance under a choice of policies, the minimum benefits of which 
ure described as plans 1 and 2. 


MacGregor plan 1 MacGregor plan 2 
(payment of all charges is made by the | (subject to a doductible feature with not 
insurance carrier) to exceed 25 percent co ce). 


Hospital room and board up to 812 por 
day, and up to $1,080 in a calendar 
year; other hospital charges including 
charges for surgical or emergency out- 
patient treatment up to $120 in any 


calendar year. 
Convalescent hospital room and board 
day, and up to $186 In any 
ae following discharge 


Surgeons’ and physicians’ Burgio! charges according to a fee 
feos, se 


edule with a $300 maximum. 


Diagnostic, 9 and | When hospitalized as above 


X-ray serv 


Drugs and related require- | Drugs used in hospitals-...-.........-. 


ments. 


Financing method 


Hospital room and board equal to 


charges for semiprivate accommoda- 
tions; other hospital charges inclading 
charges for surgical or emergency out- 
patient treatment, 


Convalescent hospital room and board 
up to $ö per day, and up to $540 in any 
1 calendar year, following discharge 
from hospital. 

CCC TTT 


Up to $16 per day for rogistored nurse, 
and up to #480 in any 1 calendar year. 

Surgical 8 ing to a for sched- 
ule with a $300 maximum, and $5 por 
call for other than surgery or post- 
operative care, 

Diagnostic X-rays and other diagnostic 
and laboratory tests; X-ray, radium, 
and radioactive Isotope treatment, 


Charges for drugs and medicines which 
require g doctor's proser{ption; blood 
or blood plasma not donated or re- 
placed; anesthotics and oxygen; rental 
of durable medical or surgical — 55 
ment such as hospital beds or whecl- 


chairs. 
Through tax credits for individuals who pay their own preminms or aro covered by 


insurance paid for by near relatives or former employers, and through issuance of 
„medical care insurance certificates” for all others. 


Cost estimated to be comparable to other legislation, but diMeuit to predict because 
of lack of (a) precise information on amount of deductions now taken by or for 
individuals over 65 which would be an offset against cost of tax credit; ( knowl- 
edge concerning probable degree of participation. 


Total costs (est imat) ._. 


to deductible charges enumerated below. 


r henefit period, with $10 per day deductible ro- 


90 days 
for Ist 9 days, with a minimum deductible of $20, 


quir 


180 days per benefit poriod, or 2 days for cach unused hos 
pital day up to a total of 150 units of service. 


240 visits a yoar; 234 visits for each unused hospital day; 
includes therapy and homemaker services; medical 
Ph sca work, ete.; no prior hospitalization required, 
one. 


None. 


Provides for necessary laboratory tests and X-rays in s 
hospital, either on inpatient or outpatient basis, but re- 
quires $20 deductible for cach diagnostic study on an 
outpationt basis, 

Only drugs used in hospital. 


Increases OASDI taxable wage baso from $4,800 to $5,000 
beginning with 1962; provides for rate increase beginning 
in 1963 of 44 of 1 percent of Ist $5,000 of — 1 08 waees; 
46 of 1 percent of Ist $5,000 for self-employed, 

$1.1 billion, early year cost. 


1 Payment of benefits may he subject to ether (1) a deductible of not more than 81% in a calondar year and a Hfotime maximum of not less than $5,000; or (2) a deductible 


ol not more than $200 in a calendar year and a lifetime maximum of not leas than $10,000, 


The 100th Anniversary of John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.—Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President; the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. will mark its 100th 
anniversary this Saturday. This com- 
pany has played a vital and leading role 
in the economy of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for a century. 

On behalf of my colleague Senator 
SALTONSTALL and myself I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, resolutions concerning the 
John Hancock Co. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDING OF THE JOHN HANCOCK 
Murua, Live Insurance Co. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. was founded in the city of Boston on 
April 21, 1862. 

The John Hancock Co. has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the social and eco- 


nomic life of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts during the past century. 

More than 7,000 Massachusetts men and 
women are presently employed by the John 
Hancock Co,, at a total yearly compensation 
of nearly $38 million, and these moneys pro- 
mote the general prosperity and welfare of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
ite citizens. 

The John Hancock Co., fulfilling its func- 
tion of helping to safeguard the financial 
security of the individual, last year distrib- 
uted life insurance benefits in Massachu- 
setts amounting to $71 million; and at the 
same time invested more than one-quarter 
of a billion dollars of policyowner funds in 
public and private enterprise throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

The company has afforded substantial 
support to the income structure of the 
Commonwealth through payment of prop- 
erty and premium taxes, these revenues 
aggregating $414 million in 1961. 

For 100 years, the John Hancock has 
encouraged those attributes of thrift, 
prudence, foresight, self-reliance and per- 
sonal responsibility in the best tradition of 
our New England heritage, and through 
these efforts has applied the savings of its 
policyowners toward the growth and de- 
velopment of the Commonwealth's resources. 

The Congress of the United States should 
commend the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. and all of its employees on 
the occasion of its 100th anniversary for 
conduct worthy of its patriot namesake and 
for its participation in the growth and ad- 
vancement of this great Commonwealth. 


The Public Domain, 1812-1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the AP- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article entitled, “The Pub- 
lic Domain, 1812-1962“: 


Tue Punic Domain, 1812-1962 


Commemorating the 150th anniversary of 
establishment of the General Land Office 
and the founding of the first organized syn- 
tem of Federal land management April 25. 
1812, the Bureau of Land Management of 
the Department of the Interior will observe 
this sesquicentennial of land management 
during 1962. 


This year also marks the centennial of 
three important laws by Congress which 
exerted a major influence on the history and 
disposition of lands of the public domain: 

The Homestead Act of May 20, 1862, pro- 
vided free acreage for pioneer farmers 
stockmen, and was instrumental in the 
settlement and development of many States 
during the early history of the Nation. This 
act and subsequent legislation all 
1,622,050 settlers to claim over 270 million 
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acres of the public lands for homesteads in 

30 of the 50 States. 

The Land-Grant College Act of July 2, 
1862, provided over 11 million acres of the 
public domain for aid and support of col- 
leges and universities for the teaching of 
agriculture and mechanic arts in each State. 
Other Federal aid to education included 
Over 90 million acres of public lands, which 
were granted to the States for free public 
elementary schools and other educational 
and charitable institutions. 

The Land-Grant Railroad Act of July 1, 
1802. and subsequent legislation, granted 
more than 1,136 million acres of public lands 
for the promotion of a transcontinental rail- 
road between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Ocean, States also received more 
than $7,180,000 acres for railroad construc- 
tion within their respective borders. 

Concerned with the care, conservation, and 
use of lands of the public domain, the Gen- 
eral Land Office and its successor, the Bureau 
of Land Management, have been responsible 
for the administration of 1,807 million acres 
of public lands over the 150 years. 

At yarious times in its history, the Fed- 
eral Government has owned about 80 per- 
cent of the Nation's gross area, Of this total, 
more than 1,136 million acres of public lands 
have been transferred to States and other 
non-Federal organizations. More than 328 
millfon acres have passed directly to State 
Ownership, 

Today, the Bureau of Land Management is 
Tesponsible for the administration, conser- 
vation, and selective disposition of more than 
477 million acres of public lands. 

Acreage granted to the State of Ohio for 
educational and various charitable pur- 
Poses 

Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
College Seri 

Common (public) schools 

Seminary of learning..--..-..--- 


Acreage granted in the State of Ohio for 
internal improvements 


Internal improvements (act of 
o e at are ea , 000 
... ͤ aD 1. 204, 114 

Swamplyands (for reclamation 
Purposes) ana can oak eee 26, 372 
Salt springs and contiguous lands. 24, 216 
acellaneous purposes 24, 000 
o Aei i 1, 778, 702 


Homesteaders and total number of acres re- 
ceived in the State of Ohio 


Homesteaders____-.___.--------~ 108 
Acres received (1802-1060) 3 7. 707 
The first homestead application issued in 


the State of Ohio: Chillicothe Land Office: 


uel Harger, January 1, 1863, 80 acres, 

The first final homestead certificate 1s- 
Sued in the State of Ohio: Chillicothe Land 
Office: John Nichols, April 9, 1868, 80 acres. 
The first final homestead patent issued in 
the State of Ohio: Chillicothe Land Office: 
John Nichols, September 20, 1869. 

The total amount of money allocated to 
= State of Ohio from the sale of the pub- 

© domain: 1803-1960, $999,353. 
qo ederaliy owned land in the State of Ohio: 
dete acreage of State, 26,240,000; Federal 
Geng. 205,052; percent owned by Federal 

overnment, 0.8 percent, This represents 
ra original public domain land as well as 

at which has been acquired by purchase. 


Total amount of land granted to the State 
/ Ohio by the Federal Government 


State. 
CCCTT—TTCTCT0—TT s, 5 rei 
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Trade Expansion Act of 1962— 
H.R. 9900 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, some of the 
most cogent testimony in support of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962—H.R. 
9900—was given to the Ways and Means 
Committee recently by the Honorable 
John E. Horne, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration. Because 
Mr. Horne’s testimony eloquently dem- 
onstrates that the purposes of the Trade 
Expansion Act are in complete accord 
with the congressional objectives ex- 
pressed in the Small Business Act, I in- 
sert, under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Horne's testimony in the RECORD: 


TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. 
Horne, ADMINISTRATOR, SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, IN SUPPORT OF THE TRADE 
EXPANSION ACT OP 1962 (H.R, 9900), BEFORE 
THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON Frmay, MARCH 16, 
1962 . 

INTRODUCTION 

It is fitting that this committee, in consid- 
ering the ramifications of the new trade pol- 
icy embodied in H.R. 9900, should give at- 
tention to the effect of this policy upon 
small business. The small business sector 
of the national economy, comprising the 
great majority of all American businesses, 
quite obviously has a vital interest in the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

As one who has devoted much of the past 
15 years to the problems of smaller firms, I 
have long been deeply concerned with the 
relationship between national trade policy 
and the welfare of small business. Now, as 
the Administrator of the Federal agency 
which Congress has directed to “aid, counsel, 
assist, and protect * * * the interests of 
small business * ' I am grateful for the 
opportunity to contribute my own perspec- 
tive and that of the Small Business Admin- 
istration to your deliberations. 

Much of what I say has been discussed 
by those who have preceded me. This is al- 
together as it should be, Small business 
operates within the framework of the na- 
tional economy, not independently of it. 
The aim of the smal) business concern, like 
that of firms of all sizes, is for an economic 
climate conducive to prosperity and growth: 
an opportunity to sell in as large a market 
as possible on terms no less favorable than 
those available to competitors. A national 
trade policy which achieves such a goal will 
serve the needs of small as well as of large 
businesses. 

But within the broad outlines of this gen- 
eraL community of interest, there are a num- 
ber of instances in which the concern of 
small business is not necessarily identical 
with that of big business. Some of these 
disparities are familiar to all of us; the 
increased difficulty experlenced by small 
business in obtaining adequate financing is 
an obvious example. Indeed, it was the 
recognition by the Congress of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of small business 
which led to the creation of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The relationship between large and small 
business thus follows a pattern characterized 
by a general sharing of goals as well as of 
problems, but marked by an occasional diver- 
gence of interests. This pattern, which re- 
curs in matters coming before the executive 
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as well as the legislative branch, is readily 
identifiable in the area of national trade 
policy. 

Here, as in other areas of economic ac- 
tivity, the concern of small business is closely 
related to that of big business. But, despite 
this shared interest, we hear again and again 
that it is the small business which is most 
vulnerable to import competition and which 
will suffer most from increased imports. On 
the other side of the coin, it is clear that the 
export market is largely untapped by small 
business, and that any arrangement facili- 
tating access to that market can provide an 
unparalleled opportunity for thousands of 
American small businesses, 

How to balance these competing considera- 
tions, how to gage the impact of trade 
policy upon small business—these are mat- 
ters of judgment which are difficult at best. 
The making of such a judgment is one of 
the many tasks which lie before this com- 
mittee in the ensuing weeks. I hope the 
comments I make today will assist you ih 
this challenging and difficult task. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND EXPORT TRADE 


We must recognize that our economy is 
not isolated, but is intimately related to the 
world economy. No nation possesses the 
total resources which would enable it to 
exist independent of commerce with other 
nations, especially at our level of lying. 
Our trade with the various parts of the 
global economy is an important aspect of 
the prosperity we enjoy within our own 
borders. 

One striking example of this interrelation- 
ship is especially pertinent to our discussion 
today. In 1961 exports alone amounted to 
over $20 billion. As was reported to you 
on Tuesday by the Secretary of Labor, an 
estimated 3.1 million jobs are attributable to 
this export business. And as I will point out 
later, a substantial number of small firms 
share in the jobs and income deriving 
directly or indirectly from this trade. 

It is characteristic of our economy that our 
small businesses, whose fortunes are insepar- 
able from those of the whole economy, share 
in our general prosperity. Small business 
infuses and contributes to every part of the 
domestic economy. As various events 
occurring in the world affect our national 
economy, those effects are transmitted to 
small firms as well as to large. As the whole 
economy goes, it might be said, so goes 
small business. 

The United States is the leading world 
trader, the largest seller and buyer in the 
world markets. Through our leadership so 
far, we have produced the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) to which 39 
countries are now signatories. But leader- 
ship is a dynamic and demanding process. 
We are now at the point where a further 
assertion of our ability to lead is required. 
We see the Trade Expansion Act as such an 
assertion. More than that, in my opinion, it 
provides the kind of economic engineering 
which is basic to our future growth. 

It seems incontrovertible to me that to 
achieve the growth necessary to support our 
future population at living standards at 
least equal to those of the present, each 
sector of the economy must expand. And, 
since international trade forms one of the 
significant outlets for the sale of American 
production, the proportionate scale of that 
contribution must not be allowed to dimin- 
ish. Rather, given the opportunities which 
are before us, we should adopt those meas- 
ures which not only will enable us to main- 
tain the existing proportion, but to increase 
it—to the advantage of national well-being. 

If we elect to stay behind tariff walls 
which will cail forth similar restrictions 
abroad barring our exports, we may well be 
erecting a barrier to economic growth at 
home. Our population is increasing. Our 
labor force is increasing. To furnish the 
jobs and business opportunities needed to 
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meet these increases, we must progress to 
new levels of economic activity. If we do 
not, we shall see the results in unemploy- 
ment and business failures, 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
relationship which has always existed be- 
tween the levels of gross national product 
and the fortunes of the small business sec- 
tor cf the economy. Small business failures 
increase in recessions when the GNP rates 
decline; conversely, in times of an expanding 
cconomy, the number of small businesses 
increases. For example, between 1929 and 
1933 the number of firms in operation de- 
creased by 247,000; while, between 1945 and 
1950, the number increased by 937,000. 

If there is a downward trend in the econ- 
omy over the next decade, we can expect an 
increase in small business failures. If the 
rate of growth in GNP in the next decade is 
small, the opportunities for finding employ- 
ment or entering small business will be cur- 
tailed. If, on the other hand, the rate of 
growth is adequate, small business will 
prosper. In my judgment the proposed act 
is a means of fostering this essential growth. 

The dynamics of our GNP is a basic con- 
sideration in terms of which we must judge 
everything we do about the economy. A 1 
or 2 percent growth per year over the 
next decade will not be enough. Our eco- 
nomic growth in the 1950's averaged 2.4 per- 
cent, which was not enough to induce optil- 
mum utilization of our resources—human, 
financial, and material. The rate of Increase 
in the next 10 years should exceed 3 percent 
per year, if we are to absorb most of our 

labor force, if we are to provide 
sufficient opportunities for those in business 
and those seeking to enter business. If we 
are to provide full employment, our growth 
should be of the order of at least 4 percent 
per year in GNP. This we should do; this 
we can do. As the President said in his 
economic report, “Increasing our growth rate 
to 4½ percent per year lies within the range 
of our capabilities during the 1960's.” 

If we are to attain this growth rate, it is 
important that exports continue to contrib- 
ute at least their present proportion of he 
total demand for goods and services which, 
after all, makes possible any given level of 
production. If exports are to continue to 
make such a contribution, then export sales 
by 1976, for example, must progress from the 
present level of $20 billion to the level of $30 
billion. If export sales fail to make such a 
contribution, I know of no other element in 
the economy which can be expected to fill 
the gap. For, assuming no basic departure 
in the form of our economy, it is difficult 
to see any other structural changes between 
now and then which could provide 830 bil- 
lion of demand for domestically produced 


Thus, our future is tied to growth, and 
we have moved inexorably to a point when 
today we must conclude that growth means 
growth in the world economy. To achieve 
this growth we need a trade policy commen- 
surate to the economic dimensions of the 
1960's and 1970's. It is in terms of this 

potential, and in terms of the tools 
needed to fulfill that potential, that the pro- 
posed Trade Expansion Act holds so much 
hope. What I have said with respect to the 
importance of foreign trade for our own 
emonomic health would be true even with- 
out regard to the urgency of the world situa- 
tion which confronts us. That situation is 
not static, but dynamic, and the changes are 
forming the framework of the future. It is 
with respect to that framework, now taking 
shape before our eyes, that we must act— 
during the time the framework is building. 
To act later or act inadequately may be to 
do so too late with too little. 

The factors which make for the urgency 
of legislative action in this area have been 
discussed by those who have preceded me. 
The development of the European Common 
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Market, with the challenge which that de- 
velopment holds out for us; the growing 
economic power of the Soviet bloc; the flow 
of American investment capital into the 
countries of the European Economic Com- 
munity—each of these aspects haus been 
dealt with by those who have daily contact 
with, these problems. 

I should simply like to point out that one 
of these problems—the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments—has a critical impact up- 
on small business. For we must not for- 
get that a flow of capital to Europe creates 
jobs and business opportunities in Europe, 
not here. The new jnner market has the 
potential of a powerful economic magnet. 
It will attract both American dollars and 
products. If we are interested in the crea- 
tion of jobs and business opportunities at 
home, then we must arrange for our prod- 
ucts to gain access abroad; otherwise, only 
our dollars will. Small firms, as you know, 
grow up in many cases as suppliers of com- 
ponents apd services to large firms. If 
those large firms locate abroad, it is clear 
that there results a deterioration in the op- 
portunities and prospects for small busi- 
ness at home. 

These matters are peculiarly pertinent to 
small business and to the work of the Small 
Business Administration. The services we 
provide, the loans we make, are to nid small 
firms to compete more effectively. But there 
is an obvious limit to what we can do; or 
what any Federal agency can do; or, indeed, 
what the small business community itself 
can do, if there is to be a barrier beyond 
which all efforts will be unavailing, High 
forelgn tariffs and other restrictions, result- 
ing in the limitation of market opportuni- 
ties, constitute such a barrier, Under such 
circumstances, the most that any small 
businessman can do, with or without Fed- 


eral assistance, is to attempt to increase his 


share of a market the size of which 1s finite. 
In speaking of foreign trade opportunities, 
therefore, we are talking about the size of 
the apparatus of competition itself. 

From the point of view of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, a national inability to 
exploit foreign trade opportunities may well 
be reflected in our own inability to assist 
existing small businesses to produce and 
sell at levels of full capacity or to expand to 
higher levels of capacity. Similarly, we will 
be severely hampered in our efforts to assist 
the man who wishes to go into business, be- 
cause he will be trying. to enter a room 
which will become increasingly crowded and 
from which there is no exit save that of busi- 
ness failure. 

Within the framework of our existing 
national trade policy, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has developed a working ar- 
rangement with the Department of Com- 
merce in order to maximize the efforts of 
both agencies in foreign trade. Not only 
have we established the nucleus of a Foreign 
Trade Division, but we have also undertaken 
research on small business opportunities in 
foreign trade. The objective is to stimulate 
interest in export trade; to develop means 
for teaching small businessmen the intrica- 
cles of that trade; and to develop informa- 
tion sources and channels which will make 
it easier for them not only to find export 
markets but also to facilitate their entry into 
such markets. 

Today there are many small concerns that 
have, through their own efforts, developed 
successful and profitable export markets. 
There is sufficient evidence to demonstrate 
that small concerns have, through aggressive 
marketing practices, penetrated areas and 
markets overseas where American products 
were heretofore unaccepted or unknown. 
Small companies that have achieved success 
in exporting have done so by carefully 
analyzing potential oversea markets and 
adapting their products and sales methods to 
the local market demand. In many in- 
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stances, success has been realized by the in- 
troduction of new markets. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to cite two or 
three examples of this. 

An appliance company in Pittsburgh, with 
12 employees, manufactures air and smoke 
sampling instruments and microbellows 
pumps for laboratories. Two years ago, the 
president became interested in the foreign 
market. ‘Today, they are shipping instru- 
ments and pumps to 10 oversea countrics. 

A manufacturer of electric poultry incuba- 
tors, selling directly through sales agents, 
employs less than 100 people. From 1945 
through 1960 the percentage of total sales 
going into export markets climbed from 5 
percent to 32 percent. An alltime peak in 
export sales was reached in 1958 when export 
volume totaled $550,000. In 1961, export sales 
reached one-half million dollars, This com- 
pany has exported into countries where 
American products were unkown or where 
imports were discouraged. It has effectively 


done this agalust low priced, local competi- 


tion. Quality of product and aggressive mer- 
chandising are the reasons for its success. 


A manufacturer of magnetic instrumenta- 
tion tape recorders and data-processing 
equipment employs 200 people. This firm 
has traveled extensively in foreign countries 
and has demonstrated its products in order 
to expand its foreign markets. It is repre- 
sented in practically all of the free nations 
of Europe, India, Asia and Australia. Its 
sales of exports have grown from over $95,000 
in 1959, to over $487,000 in 1961. This firm 
has participated in every major trade fair 
held in Europe during the past 2 years. 

Finally, I think the committee would like 
to know that at this time the Small Business 
Administration has entered into a contract 
with the International Marketing Institute 
of Harvard University. Under the terms of 
this contract, this institute is conducting an 
intensive examination of the feasibility of 
small business getting into export work. We 
think when this study is completed it will 
enable many small concerns to know some- 
thing about export know-how, geting into 
foreign markets, that do not have that in- 
formation as of today. 


But we at the Small Business Administra- 
tion are keenly aware that—if foreign tarif 
walls are erected, or if there is a marked dis- 
parity between the conditions imposed upon 
those who produce within and without those 
walls—then there is little that we can do w 
help the small businessman. A large firm 
possessed of great resources and large pro- 
duction may penetrate the walls, even in 
some cases at a loss. Generally, a small firm 
cannot do so, or finds it extremely dificult 
at best. He can compete only when he can 
sell a quality product at competitive prices 
directly to foreign markets—and the avail- 
ability of those markets depends upon our 
trade policies. This simple fact is at the 
heart of the small business community's in- 
terest in the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND IMPORT COMPETITION 

My remarks have until now been addressed 
to the benefits to be obtained from the ex- 
panded opportunities for foreign trade. I 
know, of course, that equal attention must 
be given to the effect of imports upon the 
American economy in general, and upon 
small business in particular, 

Traditionally, the fear of adverse effects 
arising from increased imports has been the 
ostensible motivation of those who have op- 
posed a liberal trade policy. I am aware of 
the arguments that small business is being 
offered up as a sacrificial lamb on the altar 
of free trade; that small business is noto- 
riously inefficient and will therefore be anni- 
hilated by the first suggestion of foreign 
competition; that the small b is 
set in his ways and will be unable to adapt 
himself to a changing trade patterns; that 
any form of adjustment assistance to affect- 
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ed firms constitutes a Federal handout, de- 
signed to create wards of the Government, 

These arguments, of course, should be 
carefully evaluated. I believe, though, that 
they have been exaggerated. 

It is well to remember, first of all, that 
these contentions are neither fresh nor novel. 
When confronted with these objections, I 
am reminded of the discussions which took 
place at the time of the adoption in 1934 of 
the Trade Agreements Act advocated by the 
late Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. 

For example, one speaker in the House de- 
clared that: The action which the House is 
about to take seals the doom of all small 
and so-called inefficient industries in the 
United States.“ Another contended that 
“supporters of the measure are interested 
in building up foreign purchasing power, 
while that of our own people is constantly 
declining.” Yet another declared“ * We 
are not to know which article of industry or 
agriculture has been marked for slaughter 
until the killing has actually taken place. 
Not until a trade agreement is made public 
will this identity of the victim be known.” 

The intervening years have shown that the 
fears voiced at the time were groundless. A 
leading national magazine in 1933 reported 
that 85 billion would be lost and over 270,000 
workers discharged if the Trade Agreements 
Act were adopted. One month ago, the 
Same magazine endorsed the legislation 
Presently before you. 

The dire consequences envisioned in 1933 
have simply not materialized, The value of 
GNP in current dollars has expanded ten- 
fold; even in terms of constant dollars it has 
more than tripled. At the same time the 
per capita value of GNP in constant dollars 
has increased by more than 100 percent. In 
1935, we exported $2.4 billion of merchandise 
and imported the same amount; in 1961 we 
exported $20 billion, exclusive of military, 
and imported $15 billion. Here, certainly, 
is an expression of growth in realized in- 
come, employment, and business opportu- 
nity. 


The gloomy predictions of today are, in 
my opinion, no more valld than those of a 
generation ago. 

There are, for example, those who argue 
that tariff reductions made possible under 
this legislation will resu!t in abrupt dislo- 
cation of American firms and workers. This 
Cannot be so under this legislation. A num- 
ber of safeguards written into the legislation 
insures that no action taken under its au- 
thority can be either unexpected or pre- 
cipitous. Further, to avoid. the sudden im- 
Pact of a surge of imported products into 
Our economy as a result of substantial tariff 
reductions, the bill requires that the reduc- 
tions generally will be put into effect in 
stages over a period of 5 years or more. 
This provision is designed to give firms and 
Workers time and opportunity to adjust to 
the possible effects of such reductions. 

Let me turn now to a brief examination 
of the expected effects of any increase in im- 
Ports which may result from the exercise of 
authority contained in the bill. At the out- 


set let me state the dimensions of the prob- 


lem, as they have already been described by 
the Secretary of Commerce. He has stated 
that 60 percent of our imports are noncom- 
betitive; so we are simply talking about the 
remaining 40 percent. Even with respect to 
those imports which are. competitive, this 
group covers a wide range of products with 
a correspondingly wide variation in the de- 
Bree of competition we can expect. 

To be as specific as I can, I should like to 
cite some figures that we have developed. 

ese are rough estimates because at this 
Polnt there is no other way of obtaining 
Precise information. Secretary Hodges in his 
testimony referred to the list of commodi- 
tles in which the United States, EEC and 
five other European nations (Denmark, 
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Greece, Ireland, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom) do 80 percent or more of world 
trade. I am attaching an appendix to my 
statement, charting the estimated participa- 
tion of small businesses in the production of 
these commodities. Nal 

In our calculations of the $1.2 billion of 
imports on this list, we estimate that, had 
these commodities been produced in the 
United States, about 19.4 percent or $233 
million would have been produced by small 
business. On the export side, of the $2.1 
billion of listed exports from the United 
States to the EEC in 1960, we estimated that 
small business would account for 23.5 per- 
cent or $491 million. Clearly, then, the bal- 
ance favors exports. 

In addition to the above-mentioned list, 
there have been others published. Some of 
these profess to define import sensitive com- 
modities; that is, commodities in which 
American producers can expect to face tough 
competition from imports. We have exam- 
ined most of these Hsts and we find that 
some include industries in which there are 
numbers of small firms, Other industries 
on these lists contain relatively few small 
firms. In short, it is very difficult to be 
specific about the expected impact of im- 
port competition on any single industry or 
on any particular firm and, therefore, on 
small business in general. 

In terms of the impact of increased im- 
ports upon firms, I feel much as does Sec- 
retary Goldberg concerning the impact upon 
workers. He stated to you on Tuesday, “We 
do not expect that many workers will Jose 
their Jobs because of tariff concessions in 
the years ahead. The gradualness with 
which such concessions will be put into 
effect will greatly minimize any displace- 
ment.” 

Although it is difficult to gage the im- 
pact of imports on small business, the de- 
gree to which small business can expect to 
share in increased exports lends itself more 
readily to a general estimate. If, for exam- 
ple, we look at all divisions of manufactur- 
ing, excluding ordnance, small business ac- 
counted for 34.5 percent of total value added 
by manufacture. Small business makes up 
about 97 percent of the total number of 
companies and 42 percent of the employ- 
ment. If small business were to export in 
proportion to its contribution to total value 
added by industry, it could conceivably ac- 
count for 28 percent of exported manufac- 
tured items. For example, of the $16.9 bil- 
lion of manufactured exports for 1960 the 
small business share might be $4.7 billion. 
So, for small business as for all business, 
there is far more to gain in trade expansion 
than there may be to lose. 

Even in those situations in which in- 
creased imports will require firms to make 
adjustments, the cause for alarm has been, 
in my opinion, greatly overstated. Ob- 
viousy, some firms will be adversely af- 
fected. But there are those who argue that 
tariff reductions will render American in- 
dustry, and particularly small firms, power- 
less to cope with problems arising from the 
introduction of competitive imports. Ex- 
perience Is generally to the contrary, With 
or -without Imports, the American economy 
is one of transition. Our economy has al- 
ways been marked by constant changes in 
technology, marketing, and even managerial 
techniques. Its success has been, to a large 
degree, a reflection of its flexibility. 

For example, with the advent of the auto- 
mobile, there were whole series of businesses 
which became obsolete and were displaced 
manufacturers of harnesses, buggies, whips 
and other such products. In recent years 
the transition from aircraft to missile man- 
ufacturing has led to the disappearance of 
many small foundries, machine shops, and 
other product makers tributary to the air- 
craft complex. But, to compensate for these 
apparent losses, whole new industrial com- 
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plexes have started since World War II and 
are making larger and larger contributions 
to the gross national product. 

Thus, industries and businesses become 
obsolete, go out of existence, simply as a 
result of change. New products, new proc- 
esses, new techniques, new technology, re- 
search and development—all of these bring 
about the decline of employment in some 
areas and industries, and growth in others. 

So must it be as a result of expanded 
American participation in world trade. 
There will be products imported which may 
present severe competition to some Ameri- 
can producers, At the same time other in- 
dustries will receive immediate stimulation 
because of overseas sales, which in turn will 
be refiected in expanded business opportuni- 
ties and employment. 

Even in the case of domestic firms having 
to face competition from imports, it will not 
be simply a case of such firms folding up un- 
der price competition from foreign products. 
Much depends upon the management of the 
firm involved. Many American firms have 
already learned to meet foreign competition 
head on, and to beat it through increased 
efficiency, better application of management 
and labor skills, and more aggressive market- 
ing. Let us not forget that our system has 
become strong because it has been charac- 
terized by tough competition. Foreign com- 
petition is not a different kind of competi- 
tion, it is simply more of the same. 

We at SBA are in business to help the 
small firm improve its competitive capabili- 
ties. We know that small firms, possibly be- 
cause of their very size, possess a resiliency 
and flexibility that many a large firm does 
not, 

There is no reason to believe that foreign 
competition will impair the inventiveness, 
adaptability, ability to specialize, or the type 
of personal service in which small business 
excels. I for one belleve that small business 
has a bright future in the American econ- 
omy. We know there are many handicaps the 
small businessman faces, but I feel confident 
that his ability, supplemented when neces- 
sary by Government programs at the State 
and Federal levels, will assure his continued 
role ss a major factor in that economy. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 


As the President said in his message on 
trade: there is an obligation to ren- 
der assistance to those who suffer as a re- 
sult of national trade policy. Such a program 
will supplement and work in coordination 
with, not duplicate, what we are already 
doing or proposing to do * * * for small 
business * * *." i 

Obviously some firms will be threatened 
with or suffer harm as a result of import 
competition. The bill proposes to make it 
possible for firms adversely affected either 
to effect changes in techniques, thus en- 
abling them to compete more effectively with 
imported products, or to enable management 
to shift to other forms of production alto- 
gether. 

Secretary Hodges in his statement has dis- 
cussed the assistance provisions of the bill 
in some detail. I would merely like to em- 
phasize some points about such assistance 
which are of particular relevance to small 
business, and briefly advert to SBA’s role 
under the assistance program. 

It is generally assumed that small busi- 
ness firms will constitute the majority of 
those applying for adjustment assistance. 
Since most small firms are not multiproduct 
preducers, it should be mush easier for them 
to show the degree of actual or threatened 
loss from foreign competition necessary to 
meet the criteria of the bill. Hence, such 
firms would be able to qualify for assistance 
more easily. The assistance feature of the 
bill is a very significant development, since 
previously the only recourse of small firms 
injured by import competition was to apply 
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for relief through tariff increases. For most 
small firms, the time and expense involved 
in such procedure rendered it of little prac- 
tical value. 

The Small Business Administration will 
play a prominent role not only in adminis- 
tering such programs under the bill, but 
from the very outset in consultation with the 
Department of Commerce in determining 
whether such assistance is feasible under 
the firm's proposal for its economic read- 
justment. SBA is well qualified to under- 
take these technical and financial assistance 
functions since it already renders virtually 
identical assistance under the authority of 
the Small Business Act. In recognition of 
the fact that small firms will constitute the 
majority of those applying for adjustment 
assistance, the bill provides that the SBA 
Administrator shall be a member of the 
Adjustment Assistance Advisory Board to ad- 
vise the Secretary of Commerce and “the 
administering agencies on the development 
of coordinated programs for adjustment 
assistance * * .“ 

Much of the language of the bill pertain- 
ing to the adjustment assistance is quite sim- 
llar to the provisions which Congress so care- 
fully included in the Small Business Act, al- 
though the privisions of this legislation are 
more liberal in some respects. No financial 
assistance can be extended unless it is shown 
that such financing is not available from 
private sources. Small businesses, which 
even in the best of times have more difficulty 
in obtaining adequate financing than their 
larger competitors, are less likely to be ex- 
cluded by such a provision, As under our 
current SBA programs, bank participation in 
loans will be encouraged. No loan or 
guaranty will be made unless there is a 
reasonable assurance of repayment—another 
requirement similar to that under existing 
SBA legislation. 

It is important to note that the assistance 
program will not be a Government handout. 
Firms able to pay for or defray the cost of 
technical assistance will be required to do so 
to the extent of their financial ability, It is 
equally important that the bill provides for 
no additional layer of bureaucracy to admin- 
ister these programs—and therefore will cut 
down administrative costs. The act spe- 
cifically enjoins the executive branch to 
utilize personnel and facilities of existing 
agencies. 

Thus, on the one hand the safeguards 
which are written into the legislation are 
carefully designed to prevent the program 
from degenerating into an automatic dis- 
bursement of Government funds to any firm 
which alleges that it has been injured. On 
the other hand, the program is not so hedged 
with qualifications and restrictions as to 
make any assistance illusory. While there 
is much to be worked out, and there will un- 
doubtedly be many problems which must be 
subjected to the tests of time, I am hopeful 
that the program will be what it was de- 
signed to be: an effective method of enabling 
firms to adjust to the changing patterns. of 
international trade. 

CONCLUSION 


In closing, I should like to point out that 
the purposes served by the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 are in complete accord with the 
congressional objectives expressed in the 
Small Business Act. Both are designed to 
improve the conditions of competition. Sec- 
tion 2 of the Small Business Act states, “that 
the essence of the American economic sys- 
tem of private enterprise is free competi- 
tion. Only through full and free competi- 
tion can free markets, free entry into busi- 
ness and opportunities for the expression 
of growth of personal initiative and in- 
dividual judgment be assured. The preserva- 
tion and expansion of such competition is 
basic not only to the economic well being, 
but to the security of this Nation.” 
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The Trade Expansion Act rests upon the 
same foundation. As the President ob- 
served in his message on trade, This phi- 
losophy of the free market—the wider 
economic choice for men and nations—is as 
old as freedom itself,” 

Just as the aims of the two pieces of leg- 
islation are thoroughly consistent, so too are 
the benefits to be gained from an imple- 
mentation of the economic assumptions 
which underlie both. “The American busi- 
nessman,” as the President has stated, once 


the authority granted by this bill is exer- 


cised, will have a unique opportunity to 
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compete on & more equal basis In a rich and 
rapidly expanding market abroad * * +,” 

As one whose sworn duty it is to assist 
small businessmen—all small businessmen, 
not merely those injured by increased Im- 
ports—in obtaining an “opportunity to com- 
pete on a more cqual basis,” I am whole- 
heartedly in support of this legislation. As 
one with an abiding interest in small busi- 
ness, and as the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, I am pleased to 
haye this opportunity to urge the adoption 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

Thank you. 
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A Mother of Four Writes to Her 
Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from a constituent, 
the mother of four small children. 

While I strongly disagree with some 
of the issues raised and the observations 
made, the letter is thought-provoking, 
and it is indicative of the unrest and the 
questions which are being asked regard- 
ing their government by many people in 
the country today. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 


ing “first letter to her Congressnian” 
from Mrs. Peggy Wiles, 849 South Oak- 
land Avenue, Sharon, Pa. Mrs. Wiles 
has given me permission to use her let- 
ter in this way, even though she herself 
realizes that it will provoke a great deal 
of criticism. 

The letter follows: 

Fenavanr 28, 1962. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Kearns; I um a busy 
mother of four little children. I hive never 
taken the time to sit down and write n letter 
to my Congressman but today I positively 
must. 

Every time I pick up a newspaper I get 
more and more disgusted with the so-called 
American way of life. We have no such 
thing any more. We are so much in compe- 
tition with Russia that we have forgotten 
the American way of life. Our motto should 
be “What Russia Can Do We Can Do Better.” 
Not long ago the Government, I won't call 
it our Government, because it Is not the 
people's any more, It is just politicians and 
most of them crooked. Anyway the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States and all the free 

World was condemning Russia for its at- 

™Mospheric nuclear testing. Newspapers read, 

“Russia declares war on humanity,” “Free 

World pleads with Khrushchey.” What hap- 

Pens now? The Government of the United 

States will announce soon the resumption of 

nuclear testing in the atmosphere. Are we 

any better than Russia? Not one bit. Now 

We shall declare war on all humanity. 

Now let's think about space for a while. 
#o you think that when we get one man on 
the moon that there will be room for the 
millions of other American men who are un- 
employed? Perhaps job opportunities will 
be better there. 

We have spent enough money to send 
Glenn on his sightseeing tour of the earth 
but now we have four more astronauts wait- 
ing for their tour. The American Govern- 
Ment will spend billions of dollars on these 
seren men, but yet millions right here on 
earth have no income. 

Mr. Kearns, last month I saw a family of 
Six, plus an 83-year-old mother spend a week 

an {ice-cold house because they did not 
have the money to pay a gas bill. The 
man in that house gets 631 a week unem- 

Ployment com tlon. Did you ever try 
keep a family on $31 a week? They did 

set heat after they borrowed on their life 

insurance. This, Mr. Kearns, is what an 

American citizen gets. Now if we were Cu- 

ref or displaced persons, every- 
thing changes. Just recently I rend an 

Artiele telling how much the Cuban refugees 

Were given. A mother and two children 

ĉarned or were given 8100 a month and that 

never runs out. The American citizen I told 

YOU about will get nothing in a month or 

50 because his unemployment compensation 

expires. Just recently a whole planeload of 

Telugees went to Cleveland and everyone of 
dee men were offered jobs. The mayor of 

jon city stated that if there were available 

a they should be given to Clevelanders. 
is too bad that we don't have men like 

vn in the National Government. People 

8 O were really concerned about the Amer- 
An people. Everyone in the National Gov- 

ent is so concerned about all the refu- 

Bees and displaced persons that they have 

Tum bletelr forgotten about the citizens of 

ime grent free world who have paid all their 

wen SO that a refugee can say, “What a 

, “nderful country this is.” 

Mr. Webb of the NASA recently stated that 
yens, Will spend $35 billion in the next 10 
3 Was he bragging or complaining? 
a where, pray tell, is all the money com- 
an ram? Mr. Kennedy bought a yacht for 
Da Ethiopian emperor for 82 million and 
Sd the costs of it amounting to 

Aba en a year, This comes out of the 
sid Sets" Pocket and is considered foreign 
x endet too long ago a newscaster told of 
5 ‘pment of Metrecal that was sent to 
Meble overweight people of South vietnam. 

I foreign aid. 

Peo ouestly don’t see how the American 
cule sit back and watch it. They have 
n brainwashed so much that they can’t 

koe oot is being done. Or perhaps they 

it oe feel as Ido. What can I do about 
helped cant. Well I did do something—I 
every reduce the national debt by cashing 

Kea bond we had. It wasn’t a lot, Mr. 
RNS, but it reduced it some. The Gov- 

they ent is squandcring our tax money but 

that Will never squander any more money 
wille Will spend on bonds. Because we 

: ieee buy another bond. 

y does Congress always fight the bills 
Will directly help the American citizen— 

medical 


. th ed, Fed- 
al aig to the 3 for the ag 


of Sas Shouldn't the Government use some 
and to tax money to educate our youngsters 
to go help our aged? Why does it all have 

overseas or up in space to eventually 
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disintegrate? Why should everyone be so 
concerned about luminous particles that 
Glenn saw 160 miles above the surface of the 
earth or the lethal radiation storms that 
come from the sun that might kill one of our 
almighty astronauts? Why can't the Goy- 
ernment be more interested in putting those 
wonderful scientists at Cape Canaveral to 
work on more worthy projects—find out what 
those little particles are In the bloodstream 
that causes leukemia, cancer, arthritis, and 
all the other diseases that cause so much 
misery and suffering In the human race? 
Why worry about a storm that will kill one 
astronaut when there are tornadoes, hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, and other things that 
destroy thousands of humans right here on 
this very continent? 

Just recently the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice hired 3,000 men to see that not one 
American citizen cheats the Government 
when he or she files his income tax return. 
Mr, Kearns, who can the American citizen 
hire to see that the Government does not 
cheat the American citizen? Who is going to 
see that all those tax dollars are spent wisely? 
Who can the American people trust? They 
elect a man on campaign promises—but how 
can we make sure that he fulfills those 
promises? Can we write to our President? 
Oh, yes. But who will read our letters? 
Clerks, Perhaps a clerk will read this letter 
and cast it aside in a wastebasket along with 
hundreds of others. 

Look magazine recently published quite a 
story on the White House. I was concerned 
about two clerks who answer the telephone 
and send out autographed pictures. Fiddle 
and Faddle were their names. I wondered 
what fabulous salary they must make to be 
able to sublease mansions in Washington 
and throw parties for the elite of Washing- 
ton. It is too bad that we all can't be on 
the Government payroll. There would be 
so much less suffering in this United States. 
And I'm sure no one would have to worry 
about paying their gas bills. 


Another day has passed since I started. 


this letter. Tonight Kennedy announced 
resumption of nuclear tests. Now we can 
consider ourselves in the same Class as the 
Russians. We have imitated the Soviets in 
every way—why not just adopt communism 
as our established form of Government? It 
is true that In Russia everyone works for 
the government but tell me, Mr. KEARNS, 
with the Government taking 20 percent of 
our income plus heaven only knows how 


1. Do you favor Federal ald for education to— 
ta) construct public one 


nee 


Do you approve of Federal ald for 


hospitals, and other public centers 
8. Should Congress enact a new program fur freer trade, by 


authority to reduce U.S. tariffs on fureign-made g 
hy foreign nations on our products:. 


11, Should the U.S, Government 


12. Should the Constitution be amended to revise our present electoral college system 


Do you favor increased spending for our space explora’ 
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much in hidden taxes, what is the differ- 
ence? Everyone knows the most expensive 
item in the cost of living is taxes, The 
revolution was fought over taxation without 
representation. And what representation do 
we have? Do you honestly vote on every 
bill? Do you try to consider what the peo- 
ple In your district would do if they were 
able to be there themselves? You have a 
great responsibility, Mr, Kearns. Can you 
Say to yourself, “I have done what the peo- 
ple I am representing would want me to 
do.“ Isincerely hope so. 

With the birth of my last two children 
I received from you n booklet on child care. 
I thank you for it. It has been indeed help- 
ful, But now I would like to have one on 
how to raise my children in a democracy 
that is playing “follow the leader“ with 
the Russians. 

Very sincerely, 
: Mrs, Peccy WILES, 
849 South Oakland Avenue, Sharon, Pa. 


Results of a Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently conducted a poll among the resi- 
dents of the 39th Congressional District 
of New York, seeking their views on some 
of the most important issues facing the 
Nation and the Congress. More than 
6,700 persons responded to the question- 
naire, and it is gratifying to have such 
an outstanding demonstration of interest 
and concern among the people of the 
area I am privileged to represent in the 
Congress. 

The results were highly interesting 
and informative, and contained a num- 
ber of surprises, also. So that all Mem- 
bers of Congress may have the benefit of 
this expression of views from the peo- 
ple, I list below the questions and the 
tabulation of replies: 


40.9 
63.8 
74.6 
82.4 7.7 
2.0 15.1 
82.8 65 
62.2 RG 
59.8 16.9 
4 S 
construction of publie t shelters in schools, 
— a —— SON 53 30 
granting the President greater 
in return for tariff reductions 
—— 35.7 5.0 
you believe 
K — — 1.3 42 
A programms of militury and economic assistance 272 ki 
00,000,000 of United Nations bonds to finance f 
45.8 7.8 
. ee re 71.4 27 
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Coercion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. David Lawrence 
appeared in the last issue of U.S, News & 
World Report. This article seems the 
final and well-considered word on the 
President’s recent Pyrrhic victory. 

We have not seen the end or the after- 
math of this victory. It may well be the 
beginning of the end of our profit-and- 
loss system. We are the great exponents 
of this system. It has made us great, 
rich, and powerful. Whether we like it 
or not we are a capitalist nation. If this 
system is to be scrapped, it will of course 
be replaced. The replacement is wait- 
ing at the door. The replacement is 


communism. 
[From the U.S. News & World Report, Apr. 23, 
1962] 
COERCION 


(By David Lawrence) 


The heavy hand of Government has just 
won a pyrrhic victory. 

The steel companies, which had based 
their price rise on economic necessity, found 
themselves coerced by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration as it announced that it would with- 
hold defense contracts and use its investi- 
gative powers to bring about prosecutions for 
alleged violation of the antitrust laws. 

When the American people, however, be- 
come fully aware of the consequences, they 
will long remember the outburst of emotion 
by President Kennedy at his news conference 
on April 11 as he denounced the decision of 
a few companies to raise steel prices and 
issued a public threat of reprisal. 

The President's prepared statement, deliy- 
ered at his news conference, referred to the 
proposed increase as “a wholly unjustifiable 
and Irresponsible defiance of the public 
interest.” Mr. Kennedy expressed bitterly 


. his feeling that a tiny handful of steel 


executives whose pursuit of private power 
and profit exceeds thelr sense of public 
responsibility can show such utter contempt 
for the interests of 185 million Americans.” 

Even a President may be forgiven if he 
manifests his displeasure when things don't 
go his way. But it's one thing to discuss 
objectively the merits of a complicated eco- 
nomic issue, and quite another to indulge 
in invective and to impugn the patriotism as 
well as the integrity of those with whom you 


Economic facts, moreover, cannot be 
changed merely because politicians dislike 
them. Nor can America’s private enterprise 
system survive very long if the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself engages in the mudslinging of 
class warfare and, in effect, tells an industry 
it must disregard profits, disregard dividends, 
and pay labor whatever the administration 
says shall be paid even if, as in this case, it 
costs the industry an additional $100 million 


a year. 

Did the President really think that the 
steel industry, which has granted wage in- 
creases for nearly 4 years in succession with- 
out a price increase, could go on doing this 
indefinitely? Apparently he believed that 
the administration could coerce the industry 
into submission, anyhow. For what else was 
meant by Mr. Kennedy's statement that “the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission are examining the sig- 
nificance of this action in a free, competi- 
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tive economy?” Didn't the President also 
request congressional committees to begin 
“Investigations?” 

What was the meaning of the grand jury 
investigation ordered by the President's 
brother? This implied a threat of criminal 
prosecution. It was a move designed to 
terrorize those who disagreed with the ad- 
ministration. No such rebuke was ever ad- 
ministered to the big labor unions when they 
demanded and got, by concerted action 
throughout. the steel industry, increases 
which the companies were really unable to 
afford. 

Furthermore, the Defense Department an- 
nounced that it would withhold defense 
contracts not only from contractors but from 
subcontractors if they accepted the proposed 
higher prices in steel. 

All this had its effect. One after another, 
the steel companies capitulated, 

The President says the first announcement 
of a price rise came with “suddenness.” Yet 
if he had read the interview with Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board of United 
States Steel Corp.—as published in the 
February 26 issue of this magazine—he 
would have found the facts about the steel 
problem stated clearly there and a predic- 
tion made as to the inevitability of a price 
increase if labor costs were raised this time, 
as they now have been. 

I? the President felt that the Government 
must fix prices, then he should have asked 
Congress to enact a system of wage and 
price control. 

The administration has shown that it be- 
lleves in more and more concentration of 
power in the executive branch. While deny- 
ing any inclination toward state socialism, 
the President’s action on steel prices points 
inevitably to a Federal dictatorship over 
business. 

What is at stake really is the preservation 
of the profit and loss system. The stecl 
companies have borrowed large sums in the 
last few years in order to modernize their 
plants. They believe in paying back the 
money they borrow. They must earn profits 
to do this and also to pay dividends to com- 
pensate Investors. Mr. Kennedy minimizes 
these responsibilities. He now has made the 
profit squeeze acute. 

The only persons in the world who can 
truly derive satisfaction from President 
Kennedy's tragic performance are the ad- 
vocates of state sociallsm—often a fore- 
runner of communism. 5 

In the congressional elections of Novem- 
ber, 1962, the American people will be pre- 
sented with a grave issue. Will they give a 
vote of confidence to the head of the 
Democratic Party? For, by disrupting the 
morale of American industry, has he not 
frustrated the economic expansion so much 
needed to bring a real recovery from the 
current recession? 


Tax Loopholes: Fact or Myth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in Look 
magazine, issue of March 13, 1962, there 
is a very fine article by Hon. Rozerr S. 
Kerr, Senator from Oklahoma, under the 
title “Tax Loopholes: Fact or Myth?” 
Senator Kerr is a ranking member of 
the Finance Committee, and one of the 
leading authorities in the Congress on 
tax matters. His article is very perti- 
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nent because H.R. 10650 is still pending 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
and will probably be coming back to the 
House for a final vote. 

I think that we could all benefit from 
reading Senator Kerr's views. Accord- 
ingly, under unanimous consent, I in- 
corporate this article in the Recorp. It 
will only take about two pages: 

From Look magazine, Mar. 13, 1962] 
Tax LOOPHOLES: Fact on MYTH? 
(By Senator ROBERT S. KERR) 


One of our most pertistent national myths 
is that U.S, tax laws include provisions that 
favor small groups of people and permit 
them to escape paying their fair share of 
taxes. The statement is frequently made 
by some professors, editors, economists, 
authors, radio and TV commentators and 
even a few politicilans—that If Congress 
would close loopholes, substantial reduction 
in income texes could be made. After serv- 
ing on the Finance Committee of the US. 
Senate for over 12 years, I have come to the 
conclusion that the word “loophole” is loosely 
used to apply to come provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code that some industry, 
group of persons or individual does not like, 
regardless of its merits. 

The provisions that are called loopholes 
by the groups clamoring for their elimination 
are, in practically every instance, not loop- 
holes at all, but protective provisions de- 
signed by the congressional committees, after 
hearings and deliberation, to eliminate 
hardships and remove inequities. The 
American people, when acquainted with the 
purpose and effect of these provisions, would 
not want them eliminated. 

Any idea that some industry, individual 
or group of individuals is pulling the wool 
over the eyes of the legislators and their 
staff of experts is just plain nonsense, -AS 
with all human mechanisms, mistakes creep 
in at times, but they are spotted and cor- 
rected. Congress can and does act quickly 
when a correction in the code should be 
made, because shaping Federal tax legisla- 
tion is a continuing process when Congress 
is in session. 

Five of the more publicized so-called 
“loopholes” have come under frequent attack 
in recent years, and some 15 others are 
mentioned from time to time by critics of 
our tax laws, The five most controversial 
provisions of the tax code seem to be these: 

Oll-depletion allowance: For 35 ‘years, 
Congress has recognized the fact that, every 
time a barrel of oll is taken out of a well. 
the owner's property is being depleted. The 
oil well is worth less, just as a merchant's 
inventory is worth less as items that cannot 
be replaced are sold from it. God Almighty 
put the oil in the ground, and nobody else 
can ever replenish or restore it. 

Before 1926, Government engineers tried 
to estimate the value of a new oil well 
within 30 days after it was discovered. Then 
the owner was permitted to take a yearly 
deduction based on a percentage of that 
estimate. This caused great uncertainty: 
because two engineers sometimes differed bY 
as much as 400 percent in their estimates. 

A new approach was worked out in 1926. 
Both houses of Congress felt that owners 
of oil wells should be allowed to deduct & 
percentage of their yearly gross income 4§ 
a depletion allowance. The Senate pro 
30 percent, and the House, 25 percent, but 
they then compromised on 27% percent 
the yearly gross income, provided that it- 
could never exceed one-half the net. Many 
times in the years since then, under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations 
this oil-depletion-allowance provision has 
been attacked, studied and reconsid 
Euch time, Congress has voted to keep the 
existing law. 

This depletion allowance is more im- 
portant today than it was in 1926, without 
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it, oil producers could not continue the 
extraordinarily expensive and risky search 
for new oil reserves. And US. oll reserves 
are already dangerously low. Eighty percent 
of the free world’s known oil reserves is 
within relatively easy reach of Russian 
troops. Much of the balance is in foreign 
lands, where the future of American prop- 
erty rights is in grave jeopardy. Would any 
American who recognizes how vital oil is to 
defense want us to become totally dependent 
Upon such areas? 

I am sure that most adult Americans still 
remember the hardships resulting from 
Nationwide gas rationing during World War 
II. Our domestic production was inade- 
quate to provide the fuel needed to win the 
War without drastic curtailment of civilian 
Consumption. Even in World War I, we 
Were compelled to restrict civilian use of 
Zasoline to enable us to furnish quantities 
Tequired by the military forces. During that 
emergency, gasless Sundays were ordered by 
the Government. 

We are now forced to go ever deeper in 
the search for oll. Last year in this country, 
oil producers drilled 78,560 feet, nearly 15 
Miles, for every million barrels added to re- 
Serves, Fifteen years ago, the same addi- 
tion to reserves was obtained by drilling only 
35,700 feet, or approximately 6 miles. In 
Addition, drilling costs, material costs and 
other expenses of oi! exploration have greatly 
increased since 1926. 

Our legislative history shows that per- 
Centage depletion is the most effective and 
equitable method of providing a stimulant 
for investment in the discovery and produc- 
tion of oll and other minerals. In 1952, Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman's Materials Policy 
Commission recommended continuing the 
depletion allowance and also recommended 
Some extension of this tax treatment to en- 
Courage the development of other minerals. 

g the last presidential campaign, 
John F. Kennedy was asked about this al- 
leged loophole. He said he would have an 
Opinion when the subject was studied in 
the light of present conditions. It was a 
Statesmanlike position for him to take, be- 
Cause depletion is so interwoven with future 
Plans and policies of the National Security 
Council and the Department of Defense. 
Richard M, Nixon, who had served on the 
cil for nlmost 8 years, was opposed to 
any change. 

The constructive positions of President 

Kennedy and Nixon contrast sharply with 
louc voices of those who contend that 
the depletion provisions are a loophole. But 
n. there is usually some difference between 
who have major national responsibility 
those who have not given adequate study 
and thought to the program. 

Company expenditures for goodwill: Our 

laws have long permitted companies to 
Teceive deductions for expenditures for good- 
Will. This is simply a recognition of an ordi- 
expense of doing business In a free- 
enterprise, competitive economy, in which 
Will is a legally recoguized business 
Businessmen use different methods 
secure business. Congress will not, and 
the Internal Revenue Service should not, 
substitute its judgment for that of man- 
Sement. Our tax code allows deductions 
nly for those goodwill expenditures that are 
for the ordinary conduct of 

business, 


Split-income provisions: Before the so- 
Jud split-income section was enacted in 
948, there were 12 States—commonly called 
tio unity- property States—with constitu- 
nal or statutory provisions enabling hus- 
band and wife to consider their total earnings 
to mulred during marriage as belonging half 
the husband and half to the wife. The 
me eme Court of the United States upheld 
Sta Split-income procedures for these 12 
S This prompted a number of other 
tates to amend their constitutions or laws 
Give their citizens the same privilege. 
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Finally, in order to provide equal tax treat- 
ment. very wisely permitted all 
married couples to split their income for 
income tax p Repealing the provi- 
sion would only cause all of the non-commu- 
nity-property States to take individual ac- 
tion to put us back to just where we are 
today. 

Stock option provisions: These provisions 
enable a company to permit its managers to 
have an ownership interest in the company. 
Stock options help a company to attract bet- 
ter managers. 

Henry Ford II. in an article cited in the 
July 1961 hearings of the Finance Com- 
mittee, has ably presented the benefits of 
stock options. I quote from from his article: 

“I belleve that stock options are very much 
in the public interest. If the detractors of 
monetary incentives had a sufficient appre- 
ciation of the importance of good, soundly 
motivated management to the real Interests 
of all Americans, I am sure they would be- 
come as great supporters of the stock option 
and other incentive devices as they are now 
detractors. Unfortunately, many such crit- 
ics are not well informed on the subject. 

“They do not understand that: 

“Stock options are in the public interest 
because they encourage good management. 

“They encourage business executives to 
work in ways that are most efficlent, most 
productive, most progressive—and thus con- 
tribute most to raising people’s incomes and 
living standards“ 

“Stock options, in short, foster both the 
most efficient use and the most economical 
allocation of one of our scarcest and most 
precious national resources— management. 
And today, more than ever, it is essential 
that we wisely and economically allocate 
that reso’ whe. 

Dividend credit: This provision was en- 
acted as a very limited start toward elimi- 
nating double taxation on corporate prof- 
its—once when the corporation pays a 52- 
percent rate on its earnings, and again when 
the individual pays income taxes on divi- 
dends received, The House Ways and Means 
Committee again refused to repeal this credit 
after a careful review a few months ago. 

“Four of our tax provisions designed to 
help the aged, the handicapped, and working 
mothers are also attacked occasionally as 
loopholes. Opponents of the present provi- 
sions suggest these changes: 

1. Eliminate the special deductions for 
persons 65 years old and for the biind. 

2. Tax social security payments, gifts, and 
life insurance proceeds as income to recipi- 
ents or beneficiaries. 

3. Tax pension payments at ordinary in- 
come rates when pension funds are dis- 
tributed in a lump sum to retired people. 

4. Repeal the income tax deduction of up 
to $600 permitted to a working mother for 
child care. 

These four changes would not plug up 
loopholes, but would instead eliminate lim- 
ited benefits for those who are most in need 
of consideration under our tax code. 

The extra $600 personal exemption for 
citizens over 65 and for the blind was Con- 
gress' ‘way of recognizing that the old are 
caught in the scissors grip of rising costs 
and reduced earning power and that the 
blind need help in covering the extra ex- 
penses resulting directly from their han- 
dicap. 

A tax on social security payments would 
weaken this program, which is now recog- 
nized as a basic economic requirement by 
almost all Americans. To tax life insurance 
proceeds would defeat the purpose for which 
insurance was purchased in the first place— 
to provide for the survivors, usually a widow 
and children. And gifts have never been 
regarded as income since our first income 
tax law was passed. 

Taxing pension funds would simply rob 
the aged of the money upon which their 
welfare depends. Congress has considered 
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such a proposal many times in the past and 
has always rejected it. 

The $600 child-care deduction for working 
mothers was proposed by Senator MARGARET 
Cuasz SmirH and me and was adopted by 
Congress in 1954. Its sole purpose is to aid 
families with limited income, in which the 
wife has to work to help maintain the home. 
The provision also applies to widows and 
widowers who need someone to care for their 
children while they are away at work. It 
saddens me to think that anyone could con- 
sider this humane measure a tax loophole. 

Two tax amendments, often suggested, 
would seriously affect the millions of Ameri- 
can families who are now buying homes. 

One proposal is to prohibit the deduction 
of interest paid by an individual on a mort- 
gage on his home, From as far back as the 
period of the Civil War (when the first in- 
come-tax act was passed), interest on mort- 
gages has been considered a deductible 
expense. 

A second and far more preposterous sug- 
gestion is that a homeowner be required to 
count as part of his income for tax purposes 
“a fair rental value of his home.” For ex- 
ample, if the taxpayer’s home could be rented 
to someone else for $150 a month, he would 
have to add $1,800 to his income for the year 
and pay a tax on it, 

This tax would not be on income, since the 
taxpayer would not have realized any income. 
It would be a tax on capital, pure and simple, 
and there is no place in our income-tax sys- 
tem for such a proposal. I don't think either 
of these suggestions can be justified so long 
as it is the policy of the Federal Government 
to encourage private homeownership. 

Farmers would be severely hurt by two 
other proposals. One would require the 
farm family to figure up the value of the 
products produced on the farm and con- 
sumed by the family and to pay a tax upon 
the total value. I am convinced that this 
would be both undesirable and unworkable. 
To tax the farmer or the gardener for pro- 
ducing food on his own land for his own 
consumption would be putting a penalty on 
thrift and diligence. 


A TAX ON PROGRESS 


A second suggestion that would harm our 
farmers is the proposal to levy a tax at ordi- 
nary income-tax rates when a taxpayer dis- 
poses of depreciated property, including 
dairy and breeding herds. This would dis- 
courage the purchase of new machinery and 
equipment by farmers and small business- 
men and would keep farmers from upgrading 
their herds. £ 

Investors are the targets of three other 
Proposed changes in our tax code. These 
measures would: 

Drastically increase the capital-gains rate 
above the present 25 percent limit. 

This could help bring on a recession by 
discouraging investment—and our unem- 
ployment figure is much too high right now. 
An increase in the capital-gains rate would 
prevent the sale of property and stifle busi- 
ness expansion. 

Eliminate the deduction for interest on 
State and munipical bonds. 

If this were done, States and local sub- 
divisions could no longer sell their bonds 
at a reasonable interest rate. Investors who 
depend upon income from bonds would be 
the first to suffer, but all taxpayers would 
soon be affected. 

Tax all foreign income as it is earned by 
foreign subsidiaries, regardiess of when it is 
paid to shareholders in the United States. 

This would make it almost impossible for 
American enterprises to do business abroad. 
This proposal not only runs counter to our 
foreign economic policy, but would also es- 
tablish a monstrous precedent, Although no 
stockholder in a company doing business at 
home pays any tax except on dividends as 
received, American shareholders in a foreign 
corporation would be required to pay a tax 
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immediately upon income earned by the 
company, even though they had received no 
income whatever from it. Those earnings 
upon which stockholders were taxed would be 
still subject to the risks of the business and 
might never be paid out to them. We would 
have established a clear statutory precedent 
for ignoring corporate entities and taxing 
shareholders directly for the earnings of a 
business—rather than taxing the dividends 
they receive. 

Here are some other proposals for Fed- 
eral tax changes that seem to me indefens- 
ible: 

Limit the amount of deductions for State 
and local taxes. 

This would amount to double taxation 
of the same income. It would be grossly un- 
fair to require taxpayers to pay a Federal 
income tax on money they no longer have, 
because they have already paid it out for 
State and local taxes. In some cases, the 
combined Federal-State-local tax bill under 
such a provision as this could add up to 
more than 100 percent of income, 

Limit the deduction for a charitable con- 
tribution of property to the amount used as 
a tax basis for the property. 

Under present law, when an individual 
donates to charity property that has in- 
creased in value, he is entitled to a charita- 
ble-contribution deduction based on the 
value of the property at the time of the 
gift. Under the proposed change, the deduc- 
tion could not exceed the amount the 
individual originally paid for the property. 
Existing law is a great incentive for contri- 
butions that benefit churches, hospitals, 
colleges, and many other institutions. Con- 
gress has rejected this proposed change many 
times. 

Tax as capital gains the increase in the 
value of property above original cost at the 
date of death, 

Our estate-tax rates are already high, tak- 
ing as much as 77 percent of the property 
left at the time of death. If we added a 
capital-gains tax to the estate tax, the 
total could exceed 100 percent, leaving noth- 
ing to pass to the heirs. 

Repeal the marital deduction for estate 
and gift taxes. 

Like the proposal to repeal the split-in- 
come provision, this would result in various 
taxpayers being treated differently by the 
Federal tax law, depending upon the State in 
which they live. 

These are the major changes offered by 
those who are convinced that some groups 
are unduly favored in our present tax code. 
I think each of the present provisions serves 
a worthy purpose. They encourage home- 
ownership, stimulate investment, promote 
development of our natural resources, re- 
move inequities or benefit the aged or handi- 
capped. 

Our high income taxes today are not 
caused by the often-discussed but seldom- 
studied tax loopholes, but by the world sit- 
uation. In many cases, if we followed the 
glib advice to close the loopholes, the effect 
on our tax revenue would be just the re- 
verse of what people clamoring for these 
changes claim. I am sure the American peo- 
ple are far too alert to be deceived by such 
a mirage. 


Lyndon’s Plaything 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of April 17, 1962: 
From the Chicago (l.) Tribune, Apr. 17, 
1962] 
LYNDON'S PLAYTHING 


Under prodding by a California Congress- 
man, the Federal Aviation Agency has ad- 
mitted that the airplane landing strip on 
Vice President LYNDON B. JoHNSON’s Texas 
ranch now sports a $22,115 radio beacon and 
$7,150 worth of landing lights, courtesy of 
the American taxpayer. 

The FAA, naturally, tossed up a screen of 
excuses for Mr. JoHNSON to hide behind. The 
agency insisted it had installed the gear “on 
its own initiative’ for protection of high 
Officials landing there (that Pakistan camel 
driver?) It said the airstrip, although built 
by Jonnson, had been leased to nearby John- 
son City. It sald similar provisions were 
made at Gettysburg, Pa., when Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was President. 

Representative Encar W. Hrestann, the Re- 
publican who forced the disclosure, was not 
impressed. He pointed out that Johnson 
City has a "population of 611 and few long- 
horns.” He asked: “Can you imagine any 
other private citizen receiving funds from 
the FAA for navigational lights and radio in- 
strumentation? Any other citizen, that is, 
except the second man on the New Frontier?” 

Higstanp would be even less impressed by 
the excuses if he had dug a little further. 
The installations were made at the ranch 
despite the fact that it Hes only an hour's 
drive or less by Texas roads from two major 
airports—Austin and San Antonio—which 
could have been used by Johnson's visitors 
without cost to taxpayers. 

The implication that the deal was justi- 
fled because the airstrip has been leased to 
Johnson City is-specious, even if everyone 
in the cowtown owned an airplane. It has 
been FAA practice in the past to refuse pub- 
lic money for aviation aids even to municipal 
airports if they lie on leased land; title must 
be held by a city or aviation authority be- 
fore help has been forthcoming. 

The slap at General Eisenhower is Just as 
phony. A radio beacon was installed at 
Frederick, Pa., and in bad weather served 
as a marker for Ike's helicopter pilot coming 
into Gettysburg. But the beacon lies on an 
airway and helps all planes; it was built on 
public land, and no airstrip or tax-purchased 
landing lights are connected with it. 

Mr. Hrestanp should be interested in one 
other facet of the Texan deal. A radio bea- 
con puts out a continuous signal with call 
letters. Guess what the call letters are of 
that beacon on the ranch? 

That's right, LBJ. 


Little-People-to-Little-People Program 
Gathers Support 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, 2 
months ago our distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] brought 
to the attention of the Congress the start 
of an unusual and most welcomed cam- 
paign which was appropriately described 
as a “little-people-to-little-people pro- 
gram’’—a sort of modern version of the 
children’s crusade, 

The plan was devised by Mr. RopIno’s 
son, Peter, with the assistance and co- 
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operation of some of his young friends. 
It involved the communication by ex- 
change of letters between American chil- 
dren and youngsters in Iron Curtain na- 
tions. The hope was that this corres- 
pondence, on a nongovernmental! level, 
would enhance the prospect of interna- 
tional understanding and the chances 
for lasting peace through mutual re- 
spect and friendship developed by the 
uninhibited expressions of cordiality be- 
tween youths on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Indeed, this is a gesture of the 
highest principle and credits young Peter 
Rodino and his friends with a degree of 
wisdom far superior to that which is 
usually expected from people of such 
tender age. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, this fine 
plan has borne little fruit for the young 
Americans who had hoped to write to 
their counterparts in Communist coun- 
tries. The Soviet leaders so far have not 
been very receptive to the idea of little 
American people writing to little Rus- 
sian people or little Czech people or lit- 
tle Polish people. One can only guess 
why the Communists have so far hesi- 
tated on this matter—perhaps they feel 
that such a project would tend to de- 
crease present international tensions, 
and this would not be in the best inter- 
est of those in power who thrive on dis- 
cord and global uneasiness. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, this pro- 
gram should not be written off as a 
hopeless, albeit noble, venture. Despite 
the cold shoulder given this program 
from the Red-dominated countries, these 
energetic young Americans have begun 
sending letters to children of non-Com- 
munist and uncommitted nations of the 
world. It optimistically shows every 
prospect of success in these areas where 
the program is permitted to exist. 

Additionally, the letterwriting idea 
has received the active and energetic 
support of many of this country’s most 
civic-minded and influential organiza- 
tions. Among these we find the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Catholic War Veterans, the 
Disabled American Veterans, and the 
Amvets all of whom have given valuable 
assistance to getting the program es- 
tablished on the State level in New Jer- 
sey. I am certain this lead will be 
followed by the veteran organizations 
in my own State of New York and the 
other States in the Union. 

On the national scene, the Boys Clubs 
of America and the Boy Scouts are plan- 
ning nationwide programs along these 
very lines. Rotary clubs throughout the 
country have also expressed interest in 
the program. Although the U.S, In- 
formation Agency is supplying valuable 
information essential to the children’s 
crusade, official Government involve- 
ment in the program has purposely been 
discouraged in order to keep the idea 
from being accused of being anything 
other than what it is—an extempora- 
neous expression of good will on the p 
of young Americans. No one could ac- 
curately call this a product of U.S. prop- 
aganda. It has to be recognized for what 
it is—a voluntary program of under- 
standing devised by children and to be 
undertaken by children for the benefit 
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of all mankind. This is to be, and should 
always be, a grassroots effort. 

All Americans should heartily com- 
mend these youngsters who have shown 
us all an example of remarkable citizen- 
ship and mature responsibility beyond 
their years. In spreading the gospel of 
what America is and what this country 
Stands for in letters to children in many 
foreign nations, they have acted in be- 
half of all Americans, young and old. I 
Salute their fine effort and wish them 
Godspeed in their program and urge that 
Congress should suitably acknowledge 
this admirable program. 

This once again proves to a significant 
degree that, when given the opportunity 
to take important matters into their own 
hands, the vast majority of young Amer- 
icans will continue to prove to the older 
generation that they will come through 
in magnificent fashion every time. 


Compton-Lynwood (Calif.) Civitan Club 
Essay Contest Recently Conducted on 
Subject “Democracy vs. Communism as 


a Way of Life” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
Me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
your attention, and to the attention of 
all the other Members of this great leg- 

tive body, the first and second place 
essays in the essay contest re- 
cently conducted by the Compton-Lyn- 
Wood Civitan Service Club composed of 
distinguished citizens of the important 
city of Compton and the important city 
of Lynwood. Both of these important 
Cities are adjoining, neighboring commu- 
Nities in the great 23d District which I 
represent in this my 16th year in this 
legislative forum. The club which spon- 
Sored this recently concluded essay con- 
test, with such substantial awards to the 
s, is, as you will see, Mr. Speaker, 
Concerned that the democracy we know 
1 continue to triumph as the way of 
€ for ali Americans over conspiratorial 
and Godless communism, and which con- 
Spiracy has as its main objective the de- 
feat of the American way of life and the 
Teedom of the individual as we know it 
1 as we inherited it from our fore- 
athers and under our American Con- 
stitution. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I know you and all the 
other Members of this body will join with 
ie in cordial compliments to the Comp- 

N-Lynwood Civitan Club and to the 

and second place winners whose 
essays are herein set forth. Both of the 
ls which are attended by these first 

and second place winners, respectively, 
are also situated in the great 23d District 
and I know you also will join with me in 
of ablimenting the teachers and officials 
schools for encouraging these 
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students to participate in this worthy 
essay contest. 
The essays follow: 
MILDRED MCLAREN CIVITAN WINNER 


(Eprror’s Note.—This is the first prize 
winner in the Compton-Lynwood Civitan 
Club essay contest, recently conducted by the 
service club. Author of the $100 defense 
bond was Mildred McLaren, student at Comp- 
ton Senior High School.) 

DEMOCRACY VERSUS COMMUNISM AS A WAY OF 
LIFE 


Standing in the hot sun, the graying farm- 
er surveyed his growing crops with satisfac- 
tion. From the farmhouse drifted the sound 
of his wife humming in her soft off-key voice 
as she prepared dinner. Soon the boys would 
be coming down the road, swinging their 
school books, with little Tyke running around 
and between their legs, barking furiously at 
imaginary goblins. 

“Those boys! Sure don't study as much as 
they should. Oh, well," the farmer mused, 
“They're good boys; it’s a good life.” Silent- 
ly he worded a prayer of thanks to God. 

Standing in the hot sun, the graying farm- 
er surveyed the crops growing in the field. 
It was a good crop; the state would be 
pleased with him. He and his neighbors 
were doing a good job on their collective 
farm, From the farmhouse drifted the 
sound of his fifth child crying as his wife's 
mother cared for it. 

“One more child and our taxes will be 
lowered,” he thought with satisfaction. 
“The older boys will be home from school 
soon.” A frown creased his brow. Those 
boys! They simply have to study more; it’s 
so important that they get a chance to ad- 
vance in school and become a part of the 
educated higher echelon. After all, I want 
my boys to have a higher position in the 
state than just being a farmer or a factory 
worker, as thelr mother is. Oh, what a won- 
derful thing the state is to give my children 
a chance to better themselves by using their 
intelligence to the fullest! Oh, what a won- 
derful classless society we live in! I won- 
der.“ he thought, “I wonder how it would 
feel to own my own land again.” 

Dave Jones sat staring moodily at the tele- 
vision. He wasn't really watching what was 
going on, he was brooding about his job. 

“If that manager. opens his mouth one 
more time, just once,” he thought, “I’m 
going to walk out. I'll show him; after all, 
I don’t have to work there. I can work 
anywhere I please. It'd be a pity to quit 
now, though, just when the union is about 
to get that raise we've been bargaining for.” 

Suddenly Dave's attention was called to 
the television. 

“Hm, so Kennedy wants Federal aid for 
the schools. Seems to me that the Gov- 
ernment is getting its fingers into too many 
pies. Think I'll write Representative Smith. 
Might not be a bad idea to consider voting 
for a conservative Republican in 1964, too.” 

“Dave,” Mary called from the living room, 
“Did you read in the paper where Robert An- 
derson is appealing his case to a higher 
court? His lawyer maintains that he didn't 
have ù fair trial. He claims he has proof 
that some of the jurors were biased.” 

“Glad to hear it,” Dave answered, “I didn't 
much think he was guilty, anyway.” 

Ivan Malinsky sat staring moodily at the 
wall. The radio was playing, but he wasn’t 
really listening to it; he was brooding about 
his job. p 

“That loudmouthed overseer,” he thought. 
“I sure wish the State would transfer me to 
another job or at least see fit to give me a 
raise.” 

Ivan's attention returned to the radio. 

“go Khrushchey is introducing a new 
5-year plan. Humpf, don't much like the 
sound of it. I wonder what it would be like 
to be able to elect someone else to his posi- 
tion.” 
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“Ivan,” Nina, his wife, remarked from 
across the room, “Pravda says that Joseph 
Borinka was exiled to Siberia for crimes 

the government.” 

“That's funny,” Ivan thought “I wonder 
what he did.” 

Joseph Blair and his wife, Sue, walked 
down the steps of St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Across the street the Blairs’ neigh- 
bors, Bob and Irene Davis, were coming out 
of Our Lady of Victory Catholic Church. 

“Why don’t you come over for lunch,” Joe 
yelled to the Davises. 

“Love to,” Bob shouted back, but I prom- 
ised the kids I'd take them to the show.“ 

“Oh, look.“ Sue exclaimed, There go the 
Goldsteins. It looks like they're going to the 
bench.“ 

“I wonder why they didn't go to church 
today,” Joe replied. 

“Silly boy, don't you remember they're 
Jewish. They meet at the Synagogue on 
Saturdays. 

It was a quiet crowd that stood outside 
the last remaining church in the town wait- 
ing patiently for a chance to enter. Inside, 
the building was packed full, as Christians 
of many different faiths listened to the ser- 
mon. The solemn faces of the worshippers 
reflected the strain they were under as they 
contemplated their fate. It seemed so un- 
fair that because they believed in God they 
were banned from holding professional jobs 
or positions in the government. 

As the sun slowly settled down for a good 
night's sleep, the people of the United States 
also settled down to sleep. Prayers were of- 
fered up everywhere, as individuals thanked 
God for His blessings; for their freedom, 
security, and peace of mind. 

As the moon peered sleeply over the ho- 
rizon preparing for her long night’s vigil, 
the people of the Soviet Union sat huddled 
around their radios listening to their only 
source of inspiration, the “Voice of Freedom.” 


SECOND PLACE Essay IN CIVITAN Event 


(Editor's Note—Carol Cross, Dominguez 
High School student, as the second place 
winner in the Compton-Lynwood Civitan 
Club essay contest. She wins a $25 defense 
bond. Here is her prize-winning essay.) 
DEMOCRACY VERSUS COMMUNISM AS A WAY OF 

LIFE 


Democracy and communism are best com- 
pared in terms of actual practice. As ideals 
and theories, the proof consists of general- 
ities and rationalization. In reality and in 
practice the examples of these two govern- 
ments speak for themselves and the truth 
cannot be disguised. Promises and words do 
not speak as loundly as results and fulfill- 
ment. 

There are many facts that can be used in 
showing how democracy and communism 
compare in material gain. Russia has pro- 
gressed economically. The people no longer 
live in huts but in modern, up-to-date gov- 
ernment housing. An apartment that would 
be used by a family of four in the United 
States would be shared with eight other 
people in Russia. Of the four rooms in this 
castle, the family would have one room. 
Other conveniences would include one faucet 
and three electric outlets to be shared with 
eight other people. 

In Moscow a worker labors 1,500 percent 
longer than a worker in New York City to 
buy a rayon dress or a man's cotton shirt. 
The Moscow worker puts in 2,000 percent 
more time than the New York worker to 
buy 2 pounds of sugar. 

In 1959 the average Soviet Union worker 

t 28 man-hours to buy a week's supply 
of food compared with the 744 hours a U.S. 
citizen worked. 

Many of the theories in the Communist 
doctrine, such as collectivism, have proven 
failures and phonies in actual practice. The 
peasants who work on collective farms are 
allowed small plots of land, usually about 
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an acre for their own personal use. This 
smali scale “private enterprise” supplies 
about 30 percent of the total Soviet agricul- 
tural production and makes up about half 
of the individual peasant's income. Private 
enterprise is condemned by Communists as 
inefficient and capitalistic, The United 
States knows that a man works hardest 
when he himself benefits from the effort. 
Taking away a man's incentive and ambition 
is taking away the most valuable part of the 
man. 

Democracy in practice proves itself supe- 
rior to communism in terms of material 
wealth but more impressive are its results 
with the deeply felt values all people have. 
Communism takes away the very things 
people need—the right to be an individual, 
to be free in every way from thoughts to 
action ahd to have national independence, 
A democracy’s very existence depends on 
these things. 

People living under Communist rule exist 
in an atmosphere which goes from bad to 
worse. A travel folder might describe Russia 
as “land of the changing history,” for one 
day a man might be a hero, remembered for 
his noble contributions, and the next day 
he may be dug up from his grave and torn 
from the history books. Each new dictator 
attacks the last ruler and sets himself up as 
the savior of the country, who will avenge 
the wrongs of the past. 

America honors its past and is proud of its 
history. Leaders are not plucked from his- 
tory books when the administration’s policy 
changes, nor are mistakes erased as though 
they never happened. The good and the un- 
Pleasant past history is recorded factually 
and read openly. A democracy makes use of 
past history to improve the future. 

Saddest of all the Communist tactics are 
the restrictions placed on the individual. A 
big gap lies between democratic and commu- 
nistic ideals concerning conformity. Com- 
munism stresses conformity. Its leaders are 
not outspoken people striving for progress 
by using methods which are best for the 
citizens. They are yes-men who are afraid 
of unaccented ideas. They lack the courage 
to be in a minority and do not dare oppose 
the Ideas set down by Marx and Lenin or 
by the Communist Party, even if it means 
being right. : 

Nonconformity is essential to the demo- 
cratic way of life. President John Ken- 
nedy believes that “If ever the United States 
should reach a point where the clash of 
ideas comes to an end, where debate dis- 
appears, where everybody agrees with every- 
body else on everything, then we are finished 
as a nation—and the ideal of freedom, to 
which our Nation has been dedicated since 
the time of Washington and Adams, Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton, perishes.” 

Newspapers in the Communist society 
differ greatly from those in a democracy. 
Newspapers in Russia, such as Prayda, re- 
port and comment only according to Gov- 
ernment opinion and policy. The press is 
not a servant of the people but a weapon of 
the 2 percent who have a voice in the Gov- 
ernment. 

The U.S. press is an asset because it is 
controversial, it encourages conflicts in opin- 
ion, and stimulates thought. 

Soviet limitations on the press are not as 


They spend 6 to 6 times as much money 
jamming foreign broadcasts as does the 
United States on its entire broadcasting sys- 
tem of Voice of America in all languages to 
all parts of the world. 

Freedom of social and political thought, 
rights that have brought unlimited progress 
to Americans, is repressed in Russia. Even 
science and art is limited In the Soviet Union. 
A scientific theory Is often decided upon 
by the government on the basis of its rela- 
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tion to Communist beliefs, not by its merit 
as proven by scicntific experiment and proof. 

In a Communist country the ideals they 
supposedly believe in are hard to find in 
reality. They claim to oppose class dis- 
tinction, yet definite classes exist. There is 
the elite government official, the party 
worker; the professional people, doctors, pro- 
fessors, scientists; the peasant, agricultural 
and Industrial workers; and the numerous 
uncounted slave laborers and undesirables 
who have been thrown aside, Inequality is 
condemned yet these Russians classes have 
made special privileges and inequality prev- 
alent. The caste system is dangerous be- 
cause of the wide gaps between the classes 
but most harmful is the production of a 
breed of men who have no conscience and no 
God or man to answer to for exccutions, fir- 
ing squads, and slave labor. 

One does not have to look hard to find the 
freedom a democracy claims to possess. In 
the United States democracy is all around 
us. We see and express our freedom in many 
different ways. To some, democracy is the 
right to disagree with a policeman over the 
color of a light and the privilege of telling 
the judge what really happened. To others 
it is having a part in politics, by running for 
office or voting and helping others to cam- 
paign. A Japanese high school student de- 
scribes democracy by saying In your country 
(United States) you have only to want and 
you work to buy it.” These words describe 
a society like none other in which an indi- 
vidual's ambition and drive can be put to 
work and in which dreams and goals can 
be achieved as warranted by the efforts. 

J. Edgar Hoover describes communism as 
“more than an economic, political, social, or 
philosophic doctrine. It is a way of life; 
a false, materialistic ‘religion.’ It would 
strip man of his belief in God, his heritage 
of freedom, his trust in love, justice, and 
mercy. Under communism, all would be- 
come, as so many already have, 20th-century 
slaves.” 

Communism is fighting against democracy 
in the world today. Communism wants peo- 
ple’s minds and lives, democracy wants to 
give these people liberty and the chance to 
make the most of their potential. 

Many of the people in the world are un- 
able to understand democracy because they 
are unable to comprehend freedom of choice. 
Communism has no choice to offer these 
people—bullets, guns and subversion will do 
the convincing. 

Communism claims to be a Utopia. In 
reality there aren't enough potatoes and 
meat to go around. Democracy claims to 
be a land of individual freedom, justice and 
equality. In reality it is all of this and 
more. A democracy thrives on Hberty and 
as John Adams said, “Liberty cannot be 
preserved without a general knowledge 
among the people. Let us dare to read, think, 
speak, and write.” 


Unstable President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Presidential volcano erupted at the 
White House, last week, but yesterday 
the President tried to give the appear- 
ance of “papa forgives everybody.” 

I do not believe it. I prefer to wait 
to see how consistent—or inconsistent— 
the President will be. The following ar- 
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ticles by David Lawrence and Donald I. 

Rogers, in today's New York Herald 

Tribune, unmask the President's du- 

plicity of attitude toward American 

business: 

From the New York (N.Y.) Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 19, 1962] 

TODAY IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS— THE SIGNIFICANT 
QUESTIONS Nor ANSWERED BY KENNEDY 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON. —P: csldent Kennedy tried in 
his press conference to butter up American 
business, including the steel companies. He 
said there was no Ill will toward anybody and 
that there was no rocm on either side for 
“any feelings of hostility or vindictiveness.” 

But, unfortunately, the President nullified 
much of what he said when he refused to 
answer a reportcr’s question as to how he 
would treat labor unions if they do the same 
thing the steel companics did—namely, if 
they make demands for wage increases that 
go beyond the administration's formula for 
a hold-the-line or stabilization program. 

The reporter’s question was as foilows: 
“Assuming that a price increase in steel 
would eventually be necessary and justified, 
do you have any thoughts as to how this 
price increase should be reached? And, sec- 
ondly, if some major labor union made ex- 
cessive demands for wage increases, would 
you move as sharply against that union as 
you did last week against steel?” 

The exact record of what the President 
said in reply was as follows: “Well, to take 
the second part first, we had worked very 
closely with the steel union in an attempt 
to persuade them that it was in their inter- 
est and the country's interest to meet the 
standards set by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and it was done. And that is why 
this matter came into particularly sharp 
focus last week.“ 

Mr. Kennedy's avoidance of an answer is 
regarded as particularly significant, because 
it means that the administration Intends to 
continue to put pressure on business and 
threaten it with lawsults and the withdrawal 
of orders by the Defense Department, but 
will exercise no analogous pressure on the 
labor unions. 

NO REAL POWER 


Mr. Kennedy pleaded that he doesn't really 
have the power to restrain wage Increases. 
Actually, he has no legal power to restrain 
price rises either. Mr. Kennedy seemed to 
sidestep the point made by one of the re- 
porters that, by holding the line, he was 
actually fixing prices. 

The reporter said: “Some of your critics 
feel that you set prices, or have gone Into 
the field of price control by Executive fiat in 
the steel situation, and further that this sets 
a precedent which you would have to fol- 
low in future situations. Do you feel that 


-you have set a precedent—that, as these 


situations arise, you would sgain have to 
Invoke this sort of power?” 

Mr. Kennedy argued that “everyone 15 
quite aware of what the powers are of the 
Government, and the limitation on those 
powers.” He then added: “But I have not 
suggested that—our power—that we have 
powers to set, or that those powers would 
be desirable, to set prices or to set wages.“ 

The President insisted he merely at- 
tempted to put before the parties on both 
sides the importance of public interest, and 
he did say that the Interrelationship or var- 
ious factors makes the public interest man- 
datory in these matters. He put it this way: 
“Public interest is very definitely involved, 
but in asserting the public Interest we have 
always recognized the proper limitations of 
that—of the power of the Government to en- 
force any collective bargaining agreement. 
We do not have that power. That power has 
not been given to us.” 
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Mr. Kennedy neverthaless did not hesitate 
last week to use all the pressure and power 
of the U.S. Government to force the steel 
companies to recede from their announce- 
ment of a price increase. There is no power 
to do this under the law, but he applied it 
nevertheless. The Defense Department 
withheld orders promptly and ignored the 
Principle of competitive bids by simply shift- 
Ing contracts without requiring formal sub- 
mission. Colncidentally, a Federal grand 
jury investigation of certain steel companies 
Was ordered. 

Mr. Kennedy’s remarks were particularly 
unsettling. however, when he discussed fu- 
ture profits and productivity. He gave the 
impression that shareholders should be con- 
tent with a record of high returns on their 
investment during the last 10 years. He 
said nothing about the current situation, in 
which the value of the stock held by United 
States Steel shareholders is approximately 
863, compared to $108 2 years ago. 

Mr. Kennedy also seems to think the steel 
industry would get a $500 million increase 
in profits when steel production goes up to 
85 or 90 percent of capacity. But nobody 
in the steel business expects any such result 
as this for a long time to come. In fact, the 
realistic experts among them say that what's 
important is not the total amount of prof- 
its, but.the return per shareholder. They 


also say that a better way to measure prog- 


ress is by the rate of return on sales which 
the steel companies receive. The industry 
figures show that in the last 4 or 5 years 
these percentages have been going steadily 
downhill, 

A newsworthy piece of tnformation in the 
President's press conference was his admis- 
Sion that at no time during the administra- 
tion's discussion with the steel companies, 
before the decision was reached to raise 
Prices, was there any assurance given that 
there would or would not be a price increase. 
One of the reporters had asked whether such 
assurances were given, either directly or m- 
directly, because the day the contract was 
Tatified the President had stated that the 
Settlement was ‘“‘noninflationary.’’ Mr. Ken- 
nedy replied finally that they “were not 
asked and they were not g'ven.” 

The foregoing is an example of what 
American business is up aguinst. The Presi- 
dent himself hasn't revealed clearly just what 
happened in his attempts ro get a noninfla- 
tionary settlement, or the kind of pressure he 
Used in coercing the steel ~a:npanies to with- 
draw their price increase. 

UNCHANGING IMAGE 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

There is the strong possibility that the 
Meeting of United States Steel Corp. Chair- 
Man Roger Blough with President Kennedy 
Prevented the American steel Industry from 

oming a Government-regulated public 
Utility, but the President would be unwise to 

lieve that this belated wave of the olive 
branch has solved his problem with Ameri- 
an business. 

He would, in fact, be wise to take a hard 
look at those letters and telegrams which 
are running 5 to 2 in favor of his strongarm 

tics with the steel industry, just to make 
ure that most of them aren't from self- 
Lerving minor politicians and others with 
*Pecial axes to grind, 

It is my own opinion, after canvassing the 
executives, many of them young men on 

e Way up, in several corporations on sev- 
05 industrial fronts, that the President has 

Ost a great deal of his much- vaunted popu- 

ty since his steel crisis. Nor is he, I would 

Í t. as popular with the man on the street 
met up with. 

—5 business community has come to real- 

full well that the President doesn't act- 

ually mean what he says when he protests 
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that he is a friend of American business. He 
says it, but then he acts otherwise or permits 
those around him to act with antagonism 
toward business, 

Example: A rash of new legislation to 
further police prices and mergers. 

Example: New, tighter regulations in the 
pipeline industry. 

Example: A rider in the administration's 
farm bill to appropriate $5.5 million to cre- 
ate new credit unions in competition with 
banks, 

Example: White House insistence that the 
tax bill must go through as the President 
wants it, despite widespread opposition to 
many features of it from vast areas of the 
business community and from many retired 
workers. 

In his transportation message, Mr. Ken- 
nedy with remarkable clarity thought the 
ratlroad industry's woes were the result of 
overregulation by the Federal Government 
and by Government's failure to realize that 
the industry was no longer a monopoly. 

True enough; then a week later, in the 
highly competitive steel industry, he threat- 
ened Government regulation unless the com- 
panies backed away from a proposed price 
increase. 

It would be nice if the White House could 
equate the transportation muddle to such 
things, for instance, as the pipeline industry 
before it is too late. Unlike the electric in- 
dustry which produces on the spot, the 
natural gas industry must buy and store gas 
and ship it across the country to consumers. 
If the companies do not get a fair return 
on their Investment they will not buy and 
hold reserves for periods up to 20 years. 
Capital investment lags as a result; so does 
employment. 

If regulators in Washington force the in- 
dustry to sell its reserves too low, the cost 
of the fuel could become prohibitive by the 
time high-cost gases are brought into serv- 
ice. Gas competes with oil and coal. Con- 
sumer prices can’t get too far out of line 
without competitive forces taking over. 

In another politico-economic Instance, the 
transit authority in New York City has been 
quoted as stating that it expects to make 
a profit on the operation of its buses. The 
former owners of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Line rightly reminded the authority: “Sure, 


it's possible if you don't have to put up 


money and include the cost of capital.” 

There's a difference In calculating profit 
between operating something you didn't pay 
for, or operating something you put your 
money into and on which you are entitled 
to a fair investment return. 

This, of course, is the bitter truth in the 
steel case, too. 

Business now suspects that the leaders of 
this administration do not understand the 
nature of profits, nor have any respect for 
the necessity to earn a gain from investi- 
ment of risk capital. 

In the farm bill appropriation, for instance, 
the 85.5 million is sought to promote the idea 
of a nationwide system of credit unions. 
Credit unions, which are chartered either 
federally or in the different States, must 
be formed where there is a common bond, 
as with a group of employees in one company. 

This money would be used to get public 
acceptance for the idea of nationwide credit 
unions with nationwide common bonds, All 
farmers, for instance, whether they farm in 
Alaska or Florida; all teachers, whether they 
teach in Hawall or Maine. 

There are 21,000 credit unions in existence 
with 13 million members and $6 billion in 
assets. Creation of more them under Gov- 
ernment auspices to compete directly with 
private banks is simply another antibusiness 
gesture on the part of the administration. 

Mr. Kennedy's image has been made. He'll 
find it hard to change. 
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A Statement on Patriot’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to comment 
upon Patriot's Day, the anniversary of 
the battle of Concord and Lexington; a 
day on which every American is entitled 
to feel a little better, and perhaps a lit- 
tle taller. 

Patriot's Day—the 19th of April— 
commemorates a moment in history 
that has reverberated down the years to 
the present time. It was an occasion of 
great significance when, for the first 
time in modern history, a people rose in 
the name of democracy, to divest them- 
selves of tyrannical rule. 


As Emerson so clearly observed, the 
first patriot gun at Concord “fired the 
shot heard around the world.” The 
sound was clearly heard in France 
where, 14 years later, the First French 
Republic was established, on the prece- 
dent set forth at Concord. It was also 
heard in Prussia, where republican pa- 
triots fought valiantly but in vain to 
overthrow the monarchy in 1848. It was 
also heard in Sicily, where Garibaldi led 
the democratic cause to victory, in 1860. 
By this time, practically all the South 
American nations had followed suit, to 
free themselves forever from the im- 
perial will of Spain and Portugal. 

In each case, the odds against the 

democratic cause were great. But the 
story of Concord and Lexington made 
clear the fact that the odds are merely 
a single factor, and not necessarily the 
deciding factor, in a situation involving 
the cause of human liberty. 
_ In the spring of 1775, the British mil- 
itary force at Boston was regarded as 
sufficiently strong to overawe New Eng- 
land, the seat of revolutionary senti- 
ment in America. But this was not the 
case, in fact. The British had the guns, 
the training, the military know-how and 
the better organization. But the Ameri- 
can colonists had a cause, and there is 
nothing like a cause to strengthen the 
will of freedom-loving people. 

Advised that the patriots of Massa- 
chusetts had assembled a quantity of 
military stores at Concord, British Gen- 
eral Gage dispatched a force from Boston 
to sieze the stores in the name of the 
British crown. When the British left 
Boston, enroute to Concord, the patriot 
Paul Revere set out ahead of them, to 
sound the alarm. Therefore, when the 
British arrived at Concord, the patriots 
were waiting for them, ready for battle. 

In the fighting that ensued, at Con- 
cord and Lexington, the patriots gave 
way momentarily to the force of British 
arms. But when the British set off on 
their way back to Boston, the patriots 
pursued them, and, with dogged per- 
sistence, cut many of them down. All 
in all, the British loss, in killed, wounded 
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and missing was 273 men, as opposed to 
the patriots’ loss of 103. 

The battle of Concord and Lexington 
aroused the people of the Colonies. 
Those in New England resolved to bottle 
up the British force at Boston, if that 
was possible, and those in the Middle 
and Southern Colonies rose to New Eng- 
land's defense. In consequence of this, 
the power of the royal governors began 
to fail, and by the end of summer, 1776, 
was virtually nonexistent. 

The war that followed established the 
right of Americans to live according to 
their own beliefs, free from royal inter- 
ference. The world took notice and the 
cause of freedom began to spread from 
land to land. 

In recent years we have had the mis- 
fortune to witness a counterdevelopment, 
in the form of international commu- 
nism, turning back the tide of demo- 
cratic achievement in Europe and Asia. 
But this must surely pass. The spirit of 
Concord and Lexington is a genuine 
thing, free from the hypocrisy of Com- 
munist philosophy. It is the spirit of 
Concord and Lexington that ultimately 
shall triumph on a universal scale as it 
has already triumphed in America. 

And when that day arrives, the world, 
as well as America, shall have cause to 
salute that little band of patriots, who 
beat the odds at Concord and Lexington. 
To them will go the praise of people in 
every land, for taking a stand in behalf 
of the greatest experience in human 
existence: the experience of freedom. 


To Build er Not To Build 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, we 


have been faced with a barrage of words 
about the critical lack of classrooms for 
this Nation's educational facilities. 
Some of us have demanded that abso- 
lute proof be shown of the need and 
that proof has been lacking. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Ribicoff said in a statement be- 
fore the House Education and Labor 
Committee that— 
the plants of our Institutions are already 
strained to capacity. 


However, it is now important that we 
consider recent reports on the classroom 
situation in the United States. 

A report, “Facing Facts About Col- 
lege Admissions,” of the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America, has come out 
within the past few days. It says, on 
page 4, that— 
the present college enrollment crisis is, as 
one college admission officer calls it, a sta- 
tistical illusion. 


A news release of the National Edu- 
cation Association, issued January 8, 
1962, pointed this out when it said— 
if you're losing sleep because you're afraid 
that increased enrollments will crowd your 
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child out of college, you can throw away 
the barbiturates. The National Education 
Association says that things aren't as bad 
as you may have been led to believe“ +. 


Changing Times magazine reported 
that the number of colleges reporting 
room for students was greater in 1961 
than usual. 

I certainly want to direct my col- 
leagues attention to a new report To 
Build or Not To Build.“ a report on the 
utilization and planning of instructional 
factilities in small colleges. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, I include a report on this study of 
the Ford Foundation: 

REPORT ow STUDY BY Forp FOUNDATION 

Below are excerpts from a report prepared 
by the Ford Foundation on utilization and 
planning of instructional facilities in small 
colleges. The report is based on data as- 
sembled from more than sixty 4-year, liberal 
arts colleges In the North Central region of 
the country, all with enrollments of less than 
3,000. 

The report states that its findings would 
apply generally to large liberal arts colleges 
and to institutions of other types, thus in- 


dicating that it is representative of institu-. 


tions of higher education In the United 
States. 

Forecasts of large Increases in college en- 
rollment between now and 1970, and claims 
of consequent shortages in facilities, are 
being used as arguments for legislation be- 
fore Congress authorizing multibillion- 
dollar Federal subsidies for higher education. 

The Ford Foundation report, however, U- 
luminates one area largely overlooked in the 
debate over this legislation. This is the 
question of how well colleges are utilizing 
instructional facilities; that is, classrooms 
and laboratories, how extensively space is 
being wasted, and the reasons for this waste. 

The report concludes that the colleges in- 
volved in its study could accommodate a 
50-percent increase in their student enroll- 
ment without building any new instruc- 
tional facilities. It emphasizes that savings 
will be needed in the years ahead, and points 
to improvements in utilization of instruc- 
tional facilities as a major area in which 
savings could be effected. It points to the 
“haphazard, unsystematic and informal” 
planning of many institutions, the construc- 
tion of four times as many laboratory fa- 
cilities as is needed, and a tendency to look 
upon a new college building as a “status 
symbol.” 

The following highlights from the report 
relate to the utilization of instructional 
space as revealed in the survey, and the 
factors involved in low utilization. These 
highlights should provide useful answers to 
demands for large Federal subsidies to con- 
tinue college classroom and laboratory con- 
struction programs on the wasteful and hap- 
hazard basis revealed in the study: 

Utilization standards: As one looks into 
the instructional programs of these institu- 
tions (those involved in the study), it Is 
fairly common to find the ratio of student- 
credit-hour production in science to be only 
about one-sixth of the total. 

The point, of course, is that the colleges 
have spent capital outlay funds at about a 
i-to-3 ratio for labs, while their instruc- 
tional programs show science to be in the 
ratio of 1 to 6. 

Since future construction plans are based 
on the present ratio of labs to classrooms, by 
the end of the next decade the present excess 
will be increased further, 

If building plans are realized, at the end 
of 10 years the colleges will have four times 
more laboratory space than is actually re- 
quired by their instructional programs. 
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The construction of less specialized, more 
flexible laboratories should be given consid- 
erable thought in building plans about to be 
undertaken. 

The average number of square feet per 
student enrolled in general classrooms (of 
the colleges involved in the study) varies 
from a low of 6.7 to a high of 60.5. The 
average provision ts about 20 square feet. 

This range is too broad and indicates some- 
thing must be out of line. Assuming for the 
moment that these spaces are of equal ade- 
quacy (an unrealletic assumption, actually) 
one can only conclude that the lack of 
greater similarity in these space provisiors 
must have cost some Institutions unneccs- 
sary capital outlay funds, or else, if their 
utilization turns out to be low, they are in 
a position to enroll many more students than 
they have. In either case, dollar savings are 
implied. 

Since laboratories are used a good deal less 
than classrooms, and the number of square 
feet per student is larger than in classrooms, 
there are about twice as many square feet 
per 100 hours of occupancy in laboratories 
as in classrooms. 

The average (number of square feet per 
student station) for the group of colleges 
is slightly over 16 square feet. For the lab- 
oratories, the average for the group is slight- 
ly over 32 square feet per student station. 
but the variation among institutions was 
again fairly noticeable. And, with labora- 
tory space and equipment as expensive as it 
is, this appears to be another area in which 
careful study is needed as a college plans for 
new facilities. 

Room-period utilization of instructional 
facilities is a measure of the efficiency with 
which instructional space is used, as indi- 
cated by the average number of periods that 
rooms are used weekly. It should be kept in 
mind that a room is considered to be in use 
if it is occupied by a scheduled class, re- 
gardiless of the number of students in that 
class. 

The average room-period utilization for 
general classrooms is 17.6 per week and for 
laboratories it ts 10.8 per week (for colleges 
involved in the study). The percentage of 
possible room-period utilization on the basis 
of a 44-hour weck. for general classrooms, is 
40, while for laboratories it is 25. 

This utilization (of general classrooms) 
ranged from a low of 21 percent to a high of 
61 percent, and, for the laboratories, from a 
low of 10 percent to a high of 44 percent, 

If 30 percent of the colleges can utilize 
their rooms at least at a 43-percent level (as 
is shown by the study), then the colleges in 
the lower 50-percent group certainly need to 
study their program and utilization care- 
fully before embarking upon the building of 
new instructional facilities, : 

Where the percentage of possible use of 
room-periods was 40 for classrooms and 25 
for laboratories, what varintions can be 
found in the utilization of these facilities 
by days of the week? 

Among the entire group of Institutions. 
general classrooms are used most on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, in that order. 
with the minimum use occurring on Tuesday. 
About 30 of the reporting colleges showed 
utilization of classrooms on Saturday morn- 
ings, and several of them were at u fairly 
high level. 

For laboratories, the maximum days of 
use are Tuesday and Thursday, with only 11 
of the colleges using laboratory facilities on 
Saturday mornings, and at that not to ary 
great extent. 

Another important measure is the degree 
to which the student stations are utilized, 
regardless of room-period utilization, This 
measure yields information as to how many 
students can be accommodated. 

In the general classrooms, on the average, 
a student station is occupied 9.5 hours per 
week, which represents 22 percent of pos- 
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sible utilization in a 44-hour week. When 

` the rooms are actually occupied, the average 
Percentage of student-station use for the 
entire group of colleges is 51. 

For the instructional laboratories, the 
average number of hours of occupancy is 
6.7 (per week) while the percentage of pos- 
sible utilization on the basis of a 44-hour 
week is 15. When the labs are actually in 
use, 57 percent of the student stations are 
used 


The percentage of possible utilization of 
student stations in classrooms varies from a 
low of 10 percent to a high of 39 percent. A 
similar variation occurs for the instructional 
laboratories. 

Considered from almost any point of view, 
utilization of classroom and laboratory space 
in the colleges covered by this study is low. 

Classrooms are used about 18 times a week, 
or 40 percent of the time they could be used; 
laboratories about 11 times a week, or 25 
percent of the time. As for student stations, 
in general classrooms they are used about 
9 times a week, and in the labs about 7 times. 

This is 22 and 15 percent of possible utili- 
zation on the basis of a 44-hour week. No 
matter which way it ts juggled, this leaves a 
lot of empty classrooms and vacant seats. 

Worse to say, there is little reason to sus- 
Pect that other colleges of this type or any 
Other type do much better. 

Factors in low utilization: What are the 
factors that contribute to this low use? 

An enumeration will show that most of 
them reflect traditional, time-worn patterns 
and practices. Revision will require aban- 
donment of some carefully guarded tradi- 
tions in the academic community. 

One of the major causes of low utiliza- 
tion, and an area where change is obviously 
recep is the uneven distribution of class- 

e 


The data here show that peak loads of 
room and student-station use occur on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays for recitations 
and lectures; on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
for laboratories. Facilities are used very 
little at the noon hour and on Saturday 
mornings. 

This, of course, 1s not new. It has been 
traditionally so. Certain hours of the day, 
too, have always been regarded as the most 
desirable and convenient—classrooms in the 
forenoon, labs after lunch. As a result, the 
daily schedule is telescoped into a few hours 
Of the day. 

Another factor, related to the previous one, 
is the length of the school week. Many col- 
leges function on the basis of a 36-hour week. 
In some cases economics will dictate that the 
8 week be extended to 44 hours or 

ore. 

Still another leisurely pattern is the old 
Custom of maintaining school in session 9 or 
10 months of the year. This may be a dif- 
ferent aspect of the utilization problem, but 
it is nonetheless integral to the matter of 
Providing more instructional space for the 
increased enrollments. 

Another factor, also traditional, which in- 

eres with more efficient scheduling and 
Utilization if the manner in which the cur- 
Ticulum is divided into varying units; that 
is, the tendency to schedule the three-credit 
Courees' on Monday-Wednesday-Fridays. 

There are two kinds of inflexibility, typi- 
Cally bunt into many rooms, which result in 
Waste, 

One is the rigidity of rooms which contain 
facilities that are unique and are therefore 
Useful only in a very limited field of study. 
These rooms must be reserved for special 
Courses. 

Most often the specialties make little de- 
mand on the rooms set aside for them be- 
Cause the number of students enrolled is 
low. At the same time, because of their 
Unique nature, these rooms cannot be made 
avallable for other classes. 
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Laboratories are a good example of this. 
Characteristically, they are single-use spaces 
specifically set up for work in either biology 
or physics or chemistry. In small liberal 
arts colleges where enrollment in these 
courses is low, the Individual lab stands idle 
much of the time. 

A second type of inflexibility that con- 
tributes heavily to low use is a high propor- 
tion of classrooms that are large in size. A 
room with 40 seats in it used most of the 
time by classes with half that many students 
represents a great deal of wasted space. 

The division of subject matter into many 
courses offerings, especially in the smaller 
colleges, inevitably tends to lower the use of 
instructional space. When students are 
confronted by a large diversity of course 
offerings it naturally follows that some 
courses will attract only a small enrollment. 

On the basis of the data collected in this 
survey it is evident that the lowest percent- 
ages of utilization occur in those colleges 
which have the highest percentage of classes 
enrolling fewer than 10 students. In the 
colleges in this study, one-fifth of all classes 
are made up of fewer than 10 students. 

In many institutions, inefficient room and 
Office arrangements evolve as the result of a 
feeling that a certain room belongs to a 
particular department or professor and may 
be used only for a certain area of study. 

Of course, the convenience of students and 
faculty must be taken into account, but 
utilization is considerably improved when 
the responsibility for room assignments is 
lodged in a single administrative body. 

Finally, another cause of low utilization 
in most American colleges is one which 
grows out of our peculiar American mores. 
It is that a new building is a status symbol. 


Need To Increase Domestic Production 
of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


3 OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursđay, April 19, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels of the Interior 
Committee held exploratory hearings on 
ways and means of increasing the pro- 
duction of gold and silver from sources 
within the United States. This hearing 
was engendered by continuing reports 
of the alarming rate at which our gold 
reserves are dwindling. In fact, rarely 
a day goes by that such sober publica- 
tions as the Wall Street Journal or the 
New York Times do not report still fur- 
ther outflows and losses of gold from our 
National Treasury. 

Mr. President, Colorado and other 
Western States have abundant deposits 
of gold, and we have numbers of skilled 
miners ready, willing, and able to mine 
this so sorely needed metal. However, at 
present-day costs gold cannot be pro- 
duced at the price arbitrarily fixed 
nearly 20 years ago by experts sitting at 
desks in Washington. This Govern- 
ment-fixed price is $35 ar ounce, and it 
is completely unrealistic under present 
corditions and circumstances. 

It seems to the members of the Inter- 
ior Committee, as well as many other 
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knowledgeable Senators, that since our 
country gravely needs additional sup- 
plies of gold, and since we do have the 
gold in the ground and can produce it, 
that a way can and must be found to 
get this needed gold out of the ground 
and put to use. The subcommittee is 
planning further hearings on which to 
base action to that end. 

In addition to the pressing require- 
ments of our National Treasury for more 
gold, there also are ever-increasing de- 
fense and industrial demands for it. 
The American Metal Market for last 
Friday published a feature story by John 
Crane on some of these new defense 
and industrial uses. In view of the con- 
tinuing search by the Minerals, Mate- 
rials, and Fuels Subcommittee for ways 
to increase domestic production of gold, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of Mr. Crane's roundup ar- 
ticle entitled: “A Modern Gold Rush? 
Intriguing Properties of Gold Spur New 
Uses,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On THE Screntiric Front—A MODERN GOLD 
RUSH? INTRIGUING PROPERTIES oF GOLD 
Spur New Uses 

(By John Crane) 

No metal has been as influential in the 
development of civilizations as has gold. 
Known to man since prehistoric times, this 
alluring metal has caused men to leave their 
surroundings and travel to strange lands in 
search of it. Nations have waged war for 
gold; men have robbed and killed for it. 
And its unceasing demand nas made gold 
acceptable everywhere as money. 

Modern-day metallurgists have also been 
lured by this attractive metal. Not for the 
reasons of their forebears, but because of its 
unique properties. Of the 33.6 million 
ounces of new gold sold in 1960, about 14 
percent was used in jewelry and industrial 
applications. From linings in chemical 
autoclaves to plating on space capsules, gold 
is continuing to catch on. And as more re- 
search is done on the noble metal and its 
alloys, new uses are on the horizon. 

“It must be recognized that gold is ex- 
pensive,” Donald H. McLaughlin, chairman 
of Homestake Mining Co., told the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing, Metallurgical, and Petroleum Engineers 
recently in New York. “Its application must 
be for purposes where its properties per- 
form a particularly valuable service, where 
bulk in the unit employed would not be 
great, or where a small quantity in a large 
mass might accomplish a desired purpose.” 

What are the properties that are so in- 
triguing to metallurgists? For one thing, 
its superior corrosion resistance. Gold is 
the most noble metal available—nobility be- 
ing a relative measure of its resistance 
to chemical reaction. Its complete resistance 
to oxygen and sulfur at all temperatures 
allows gold to be found in the free state 
in nature, It also resists most oxidizing 
media, inorganic acids, and other media. 

Then, gold has better than 98 percent 
refiectivity—the ability to reflect ught—in 
the red and infrared range of the spectrum. 
It is thus an outstanding reflector for in- 
frared heating and shield against infrared 
radiant heat. Gold’s excellent reflectivity at 
the middle of the visible light range ac- 
counts for the distinctive color that gives 
pure gold its rare beauty. 

Gold is also so malleable that it can be 
readily rolled and beaten into foil less than 
5-millionths of an inch thick. Because of 
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this, it has been used for decorative applica- 
tions for many thousands of years. Today, 
gold is used to coat Teflon clothing which. 
protects personnel handling aerospace fuels 
and equipment. The gold provides good pro- 
tection from heat and corrosion. 

In addition, gold has the lowest specific 
heat among metals, making it attractive for 
instruments that must sense small and rapid 
changes in temperature. Its very high den- 
sity permits use as counterweights or gamma 
radiation shields that must remain free from 
corrosion. Its high thermal and electrical 
conductivity allows use as special electrical 
contacts and connections required to op- 
erate in corrosive environments or at ele- 
vated temperatures. 

BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


The intriguing properties of gold can be 
expanded by alloying. For example, a wide 
range of colors—red, yellow, white, and even 
a good green—can be obtained by alloying 
gold with varying amounts of silver and 
copper. The useful white golds are alloys of 
copper, nickel, and zine, The beautiful 
colors of all these alloys are widely used in 
jewelry, eyeglass frames, and rings. 

And high electrical resistivity can be ob- 
tained by adding palladium and iron to gold 
and then heat treating. These alloys were 
developed for potentiometer wire. They are 
also particularly strong, having tensile 
strengths as high as 200,000 p.s.i. when heat 
treated. 

These alloys are only representative of the 
many interesting properties that are possible 
with binary, ternary, and more complex gold 
alloys. Unfortunately, this field has only 
barely been touched and the full extent of 
these possibilities cannot be determined 
without more research. It should be re- 
membered, though, that as the gold content 
of alloys is reduced below 75 percent, they 
lose the superior corrosion resistance of pure 
gold and become subject to stress-corrosion 
cracking, when stressed. 

PLATING CUTS COSTS 


One way to take advantage of the unique 
properties of gold and gold alloys at a rea- 
sonable cost is to electroplate them on a 
cheaper base metal. Such platings are 
widely used in decorative applications. They 
are also used in electrical contacts requiring 
low resistivity and good corrosion resistance. 
The outside of space capsules is also gold 
plated to keep the inside temperature within 
acceptable limits, since gold effectively re- 
flects red and infrared radiations from the 
sun. 

In the past, gold has been electrodeposited 
primarily from potassium cyanide solutions 
containing soluble potassium gold cyanide. 
Plates over 20 x 10—* inches thick had to be 
burnished to get a high polish. Recent 
baths use citric or other acids to replace part 
of the cyanide. With these baths, plates up 
to 100 x 10 inches thick can be produced 
that are brilliant as deposited. Also, high- 
speed baths that are capable of depositing 
0.001 inch in 10 minutes are known. 

THE FUTURE? 


There are several areas for potential in- 
creases in the use of gold, Mr. McLaughlin 
told the AIME., They include (1) trans- 
parent, heat-reflecting, electrical-conducting 
films for glass; (2) electrical contacts, ther- 
moelectric devices, and semiconductors; (3) 
heat-reflecting shields for missiles and eer 
capsules; (4) nonlubricated 

high-vacuum seals; (5) gas-absorption, casas 
netic-measurement, and photo-conductivity 
instrumentation; and (6) alloying element 
to steel, other metals, intermetallics, or ce- 
ramics. 

All except the last have already passed 
through the early stages of research but need 
development and promotion. Like the area 
of gold alloys, much more information is 
needed on the use of gold as an alloying ele- 
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ment. However, after reviewing what is 
available, the Canadian Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys concluded that “in- 
teresting and potentially useful effects exist 
in this field.” 

An intriguing future for gold in metal- 
lurgical applications lies ahead. 


Nebraska Arbor Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on 
April 22, Nebraskans will observe Arbor 
Day, a holiday set aside for the encour- 
agement of the planting of trees. All 
the States observe this important holi- 
day at some time in the year, but we in 
Nebraska chose April 22 because that is 
the anniversary of the birth of Arbor 
Day's founder, J. Sterling Morton, a 
Nebraska pioneer who served in Presi- 
dent Cleveland's Cabinet as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

His lovely homestead, Arbor Lodge at 
Nebraska City, is now a State park. He 
served as Secretary of the Territory of 
Nebraska from 1858 to 1861 and was Act- 
ing Governor from 1858 to 1859. He 
helped plant a million trees in his adopt- 
ed State. 

Julius Sterling Morton is one of two 
Nebraskans represented among the Na- 
tion’s heroes in Statuary Hall here in the 
Capitol. His towering figure has stood 
there for exactly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Thus, it seems particularly fitting, Mr. 
President, that we observe this Arbor 
Day 1962, by recalling the words of an- 
other eminent Nebraskan, the late and 
beloved Congressmen Karl Stefan, in ac- 
cepting the statue of J. Sterling Morton 
on April 27, 1937: 

J. Sterling Morton was a strong and origi- 
nal character. * * * His reputation for men- 
tal power, incorruptible integrity of convic- 
tion, clearcut mentality, and moral courage 
in the maintenance of his views, long since 
passed beyond the boundaries of this State, 
and even before he entered the Cabinet of 
President Cleveland his name was known 
the wide world over by his most important 
achievement, the invention and establish- 
ment of Arbor Day, which has won for him 
enduring fame. * * Mr. Morton's life in 
Nebraska was dominated for nearly half a 
century by his example and his precepts in 
the upbuilding of a strong and useful citi- 
zenship in our State and section. He was 
for all these years essentially a farmer. The 
practical gospels as to how to raise fine men 
and women, fine trees, fine apples, fine cattle, 
fine horses, and fine swine were preached by 
him in season and out of season through all 
of our remarkable growth and advance. 


Mr. President, I have quoted only 
briefly from Karl Stefan’s moving tribute 
to J. Sterling Morton. I ask unanimous 
consent that the acceptance speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Mr. Stefan, Mr. Speaker, I wish to take 
this opportunity to tell my colleagues that 
at 10:30 a.m. tomorrow, Wednesday morning, 
we will plant a tree in a very prominent loca- 
tion in front of this historic Nation's Capitol 
in memory of the late J. Sterling Morton. 

I wish at this time to invite every Member 
of the House to be present at that occasion 
in order that the tree-planting ceremony will 
be one fitting to the memory of a great man. 

J. Sterling Morton was the founder of 
Arbor Day—a day which I feel should be de- 
clared a national holiday. He was a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet under President Cleve- 
land. He was Secretary of Agriculture. He 
was a great farmer. He was a tiller of the 
soil. He was a planter of fine trees. 

As early as the 4th of January 1872 he 
introduced a resolution in Nebraska that 
the 10th day of April be named as Arbor Day, 
and be consecreated and set aside for the 
planting of trees. That day is sacred in my 
State of Nebraska and every man, woman, 
and schoolchild anticipates that day. 

The idea has grown to nationwide import- 
ance and today many States celebrate Arbor 
Day. As a result great trees, orchards, parks, 
and forests can be traced as footprints left 
behind by this great planter. 

So, on tomorrow, Mr. Speaker, we who 
represent the people of our beloved State in 
the United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives will gather 
together in front of this great Capitol Build- 
ing and will plant a tree to the memory of 
our late and beloved J. Sterling Morton. 

Because Arbor Day is as much a national 
idea now as it once was a Nebraska plan, I 
hope that as many as possible of the Con- 
gressmen from other States will participate 
in this ceremony. 

It was first planned to plant a white oak 
tree in memory of J. Sterling Morton, but 
because of his love of the white pine, as sug- 
gested by his grandson, Sterling Morton, of 
Chicago, we have secured a magnificient 
white pine tree. This tree came to Wash- 
ington especially for this purpose from the 
beautiful arboretum at Lisle, III., built by 
the son of the late J. Sterling Morton. 

So the bringing of this tree from the 
Morton arboretum in Illinois to Washington, 
D.C., links this ceremony closer to the his- 
tory of the late J. Sterling Morton and his 
family. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to complete this 
record and to make it possible for all Mem- 
bers to know something more about the late 
J. Sterling Morton, the father of Arbor Day, 
I have included in this address a brief sketch 
of his life—a history of his great service 
to our beloved country and a history of his 
service to all mankind. 


Nebraska was distinguished in its early 
life, by which is meant the first settlement, 
by the high character of the young men 
who came to the new land in search of home 
and fortune and to assist in laying the foun- 
dations of social order and civilized gov- 
ernment. The Indian still occupied the soil; 
he had parted with his title under treaty 
with the United States, but he was still 
here in the wild plentitude of his aboriginal 
character and habits. These young men 
in s majority brought with them in- 
tellectual cultivation and social refinement. 
In the midst of the chaos which existed here 
in 1854 they did not forget to cherish the 
moral and religious elements as the main 
foundations for the superstructure which 
they were about to erect. There were repre- 
sentatives of families who fostered the best 
in their sons. Typical among these young 
men, J. Sterling Morton, the peer of all in 
manly strength and ambitions, and the one 
who, perhaps, was foremost in the rolling 
years in impressing his personality and in- 
fluence upon the new community, was on 
the threshold of manhood life. He was a 
strong and original character. It may be 
said that he differed in a wide degree from 
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others who were on the firlng lines of leader- 
ship in the conquests that were to be made 
here, in many of his characteristics. His 
Teputation for mental power, incorruptible 
integrity of conviction, clear-cut mentality, 
and moral courage in the maintenance of his 
views long since passed beyond the boun- 
daries of the State, and even before he en- 
tered the Cabinet of President Cleveland 
his name was known the wide world over by 
his most important achievement, the in- 
vention and establishment, of Arbor Day, 
Which has won for him enduring fame. 

J. Sterling Morton was a native of New 
York, having been born in Adams, Jefferson 
County, in that State, April 22, 1832. He was 
of distinctly New England stock, emanating 
from Yorkshire, England, on his paternal 
side and from Scotch-Irish blood on his 
Mother's side. J. Sterling Morton was the 
first born to Julius D. and Emeline Sterling 
Morton. After acquiring his primary educa- 
tion in the schools of Monroe, Mich., he 
entered the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, graduating finally at Union College, 
Schenectady, N.Y. under its celebrated presi- 
dent, Dr. Eliphalet Nott. He was married to 
Miss Caroline Joy in the city of Detroit, 
October 30, 1854, and started with his bride 
On the same morning on which the ceremony 
took place for his future home in Nebraska. 

Mr. Morton's first public service in the 
Territory was as a member of the lower house 
ot the second legislative assembly. He rep- 
Tesented Otoe County, having been elected in 
the fall of 1855. Mr. Morton's second election 
to the legislature was in 1857. This was dis- 
tinguished in history as the capital-moving 
legislature, which undertook to remove the 
Seat of government from Omaha to Florence 
by the power of resolutions of the two legis- 
lative bodies. 

Mr. Morton's field of usefulness was now 
to broaden, and he was first nominated for a 
delegate to Congress at a Democratic con- 
ventlon that met at Omaha in September 
1860. His opponent was Samuel G. Daily, of 

The official returns gave Mr. Morton 
14 majority. Mr. Daily contested and won the 
Seat by virtue of a Republican majority 
Which controlled the lower House of Con- 
kress at the time. 

On the admission of Nebraska as a State in 
1867 he was nominated for Governor by the 
Democratic State convention. Morton was 
fairly elected by a majority of 148 votes, but 
& board of canvassers at Plattsmouth threw 
ut the Rock Bluff vote in Cass County be- 
Cause the judges of election had not signed 
the tally list, and so David Butler was elected 

vernor by a hundred-and-some-odd votes. 
Tt was at this time that Mr. Morton ylelded 
to the persuasions of Mrs. Morton to abjure 
Politics and devote himself to business pur- 
Suits, which he did for the ensuing 14 years 
with success, when in 1882 he was again 
Nominated for the governorship in the State 
Convention of that year. However, Mr. 

ws, the Republican candidate, was elected 
by a large plurality. He was again nomi- 
nated for Governor and made the race 
against Mr. Daws in 1884. From this time 
on he was not a candidate for office; but in 
1888 a convention held at Nebraska City 
nominated him for Congress. It was a con- 
vention that he did not attend and in which 
he had very little interest, because he knew 
& Nomination was only an opportunity to ex- 
Pend money in organizing a party and in 
laying a foundation for the success of some- 
one else. 

Mr. Morton was nominated by his party 
Tor Governor again in 1892. It was a stirring 
Campaign. The Republican nominee, Lo- 
Tenzo Crounse, was elected. 

President Grover Cleveland, elected for a 
Second term to the Presidency, tendered Mr, 
Morton the position of Secretary of Agri- 
Culture. In this great office he dis ed 
himself for administrative ability of the first 
order. He immediately antagonized the 
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political practices of Congress in the dis- 
tribution of seeds to the people, which he 
regarded as useless and pernicious. He 
came in direct collision with the House of 
Representatives on that issue, and main- 
tained his ground with his usual ability and 
firmness. 

At the end of the Cleveland administration 
Mr. Morton retired to his home and resumed 
his life work in the upbullding of the State, 
and especially of Nebraska City, the home 
which he selected over 40 years before. Mr. 
Morton's great memorial in Nebraska City, 
and that which will be most enduring as an 
evidence of public spirit and grasp of the 
needs of future generations, is found in the 
beautiful park which bears his name, and 
which he donated to the city many years 


O. 
“eer. Morton's life in Nebraska was domi- 
nated for nearly half a century by his ex- 
ample as well as by his precepts in the 
upbuilding of a strong and useful citizenship 
in our State and section. He was for all 
these years essentially a farmer, The prac- 
tical gospels as to how to raise fine men and 
women, fine trees, fine apples, fine cattle, 
fine horses, and fine swine were preached by 
him in season and out of season through all 
of our remarkable growth and advance. 

As early as the 4th of January 1872, at a 
meeting in Lincoln of the State Board of 
Agriculture, he introduced the following: 

“Resolved, That Wednesday, the 10th day 
of April 1872, be, and the same is hereby, 
especially set apart and consecrated for tree 
planting in the State of Nebraska, and the 
State board of agriculture hereby name it 
Arbor Day; and, to urge upon the people of 
the State the vital importance of tree plant- 
ing, hereby offer a special premium of $100 
to the county agricultural society of that 
county in Nebraska which shall, upon that 
day, plant properly the largest number of 
trees; and a farm library of 625 worth of 
books to that person who, on that day, shall 
plant properly in Nebraska the greatest num- 
ber of trees.” 

The resolution was passed after some dis- 
cussion of an amendment introduced by the 
late Chief Justice Oliver P. Mason, supported 
by J. H. Masters, which proposed to strike 
out the word “Arbor” and insert “Sylvan,” 
but Mr. Morton insisted that the word 
“Sylvan” would apply only to forest trees, 
while the word “Arbor” would include all 
trees, hedge, and shrubbery. At the close of 
the debate it was unanimously determined 
to call the new-born anniversary “Arbor 
Day.” 

On the day named by the resolution over 
1 million trees were planted in Nebraska, and 
perhaps an equal number in 1873. Governor 
Furnas issued the first proclamation March 
1, 1874, calling for the observance of Arbor 
Day, and in 1884 the legislature made the 
22d of April, Mr. Morton's birthday, a legal 
holiday to be known as Arbor Day. 

This is the crowning achievement, as I 
believe, in his own estimation, of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s important and influential life. His 
name is known in connection with Arbor 
Day the civilized world over. Arbor Day 
and Arbor Day festivals are in vogue tn most 
of the States and cities of the Union, and 
countless millions of trees are growing under 
the influence of his organization of Arbor 
Day, in our own and other countries, where 
no trees were ever known to grow before. 
It has led up to the study of planting of 
trees as a practical economic necessity, and 
for the higher work of educating the people 
in the love of the beautiful in nature on a 
scale and to an extent that could never have 
been achieved without it. 

The true trend of Mr. Morton's mind was 
distinctly altruistic. He had an innate love 
of the good and the beautiful and a corre- 
sponding contempt for the false and frivo- 
lous. Eminently practical and utilitarian 
in spirit, he blended in happy harmony a 
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cultivated taste with a devotion of principles 
of economy and thrift in the homes of the 
people in which he found the real sources of 
their happiness and the true strength of the 
Nation. Upon nolsy political agitators of 
popular discontent he waged aggressive and 
unrelenting war without regard to parties or 
persons. He combated error with a vigor 
which derived its main force from logical 
and lucid statements, and with an aptitude 
for illustration which enabled him to pul- 
verlze mountains of rhetoric and to demolish 
the platitudes of vociferous agitators with 
something that strongly resembied a combi- 
nation of the Damascus blade with the 
ponderous power of the triphammer. 

The State historical society, of which Mr. 
Morton was the president at the time of his 
death, had much of his attention for many 
years, and its records contain some of the 
most interesting and important of the pro- 
ductions with which his pen has enriched 
the historical literature of the State. 

In early December 1901 Mr. Morton de- 
livered an address in Chicago before a con- 
vention of stockraisers: He contracted a 
severe cold while there and returned to 
Nebraska quite ill. A troublesome cough 
followed during that winter. It was so per- 
sistent and was attended by such marked 
emaciation as to cause anxiety for fear of 
disease of the lung. A change of scene and 
climate was advised by his physician, and a 
visit to the city of Mexico was decided on. 
The first week of February 1902, accom- 
panied by his son, Hon. Paul Morton, and 
his family, and provided with every comfort 
for travel, he made the long journey. The 
reception and welcome by President Diaz and 
the members of the Mexican Government 
of so distinguished a citizen of our country 
was marked by the cordial courtesy for which 
Mexican hospitality is distinguished, and Mr. 
Morton fully enjoyed and appreciated it. 
Returning to his home after an absence of 
a month, friends were alarmed at his great 
loss of strength and flesh. An insidious dis- 
ease had stricken the strong man of a few 
months before, After his return he was too 
weak to make any effort and suffered con- 
stant loss of strength and inability to either 
relish or assimilate food. He was removed to 
the home of his son, Mr. Mark Morton, Lake 
Forest, III., accompanied by his sister, Miss 
Emma Morton, that he might have the bene- 
fit of Chicago’s best medical skill. Strong 
confidence was expressed by his physicians 
that he would regain his strength and health, 
but he continued to fall steadily, and 
Nebraska's first citizen passed from the scenes 
of earth on the 27th of April. A funeral 
service was held at the home of Mr. Mark 
Morton the following morning, after which 
the remains were conveyed to Nebraska city, 
where they arrived on the morning of April 
30. The funeral services were held in the 
afternoon of the same day. Every evidence 
was given of the public sorrow by the people 
over the death of their honored fellow citi- 
zen, and Nebraska City and Otoe County, 
where he was so greatly esteemed, respected, 
and beloved, was as a house of mourning for 
the loved and lost. 

On the 3d of May 1902, soon after the 
death of Mr. Morton, the Arbor Day Memo- 
rial Association was organized at Nebraska 
City for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment in honor of the father of Arbor Day. 
The purpose of the association was to pro- 
cure a statue of Mr. Morton to be paid for 
solely by contributions of his friends and 
admirers outside of his immediate family. 
The first contribution, $200, was received 
May 17, 1902, from the Omaha jobbers, and 
there were more than 3,000 distinct sub- 
scriptions and from all parts of the United 
States. The most notable offering was made 
on Arbor Day, 1904, by the schoolchildren 
of the State of Nebraska, and amounted to 
$1,150.89. Subscriptions covering the cost of 
the monument—$15,120—were received be- 
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fore it was unveiled. While Mr. Morton's 
sons were not permitted to contribute to the 
cost of the memorial, they assisted indirectly, 
and especially in beautifying the surround- 
ings in Morton Park where the statue stands. 
This park adjoins the grounds of Arbor 
Lodge on the east, and was donated to Ne- 
braska City by Mr. Morton. The monument 
is simple, dignified, and impressive in design, 
thus typifying the life and character of its 
subject. The central figure is a life-size 
bronze statue of Mr. Morton, which stands 
upon a solid block of Rhode Island granite. 
The pose and expression of the figure well 
represent the virility, courage, and aggres- 
sive positiveness of its prototype. The right 
arm hangs naturally by his side holding the 
hat, while the left hand rests on a short 
staff, At the foot of the pedestal stands a 
bronze figure of a woman, her left hand 
holding a young tree, while her glance is di- 
rected to the spot where it is about to be 
planted, symbolizing the spirit of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s admonitory apothegm, “Plant trees.” 
A semicircular stone bench stands at some 
distance back of the pedestal, and forming a 
frieze around it are the words, “Love of home 
is primary patriotism” and “Other holidays 
repose upon the past. Arbor Day proposes 
for the future.” The back of the bench is 
further ornamented with two large bas-reliefs 
in bronze, the one on the left representing 
the negotiation of a treaty with the Pawnee 
Indians near the present Arbor Lodge, in 
which Mr. Morton participated; the one on 
the right portraying a landscape partly cov- 
ered with trees, and in the foreground the 
figure of a woman in the act of planting a 
tree, the whole typical of the spirit of Arbor 
Day. At each side of the stone terrace stand 
stone benches inscribed upon the ends with 
the legend “plant trees.” The lower part 
of this bench bears the inscription, "Erected 
by the Arbor Day Memorial Association in 
memory of Julius Sterling Morton, MCMV.” 

Upon the pedestal is the following inscrip- 
tion: “J. Sterling Morton, 1832-1902, father 
of Arbor Day. Plant trees.“ The reverse 
bears a concise sketch of Mr. Morton's life 
and public services. 

The spaciousness and solidity of the base 
and foundation of the monument are in- 
tended to harmonize with the vastness and 
substantially of the western country. The 
platform around the monument is 50 by 75 
feet, and except for the brick used in the 
platform the entire monument is of granite 
and bronze. It was unveiled with appropri- 
ate exercises October 28, 1905, the principal 
address being made by ex-President Grover 
Cleveland, 


Mayor Tate Supports Trade Expansion 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished mayor of the city of Philadel- 
phia, the Honorable James H. J. Tate, 
has recognized the importance of the 
Trade Expansion Act to Philadelphia. 
In speaking at a meeting of the Mayor's 
Committee for Observance of World 
Trade Week, May 21-25, in city hall, 
Mayor Tate told the gathering of busi- 
ness and industria] leaders that Phila- 
delphia has an opportunity to expand 
its world trade through the passage of 
the trade expansion bill now before 
Congress. 
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The news item published on his talk 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of April 18, 
1962, is included with these remarks to 
show the program which has been ini- 
tiated for the purpose of developing 
world trade: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 

Apr. 18, 1962] 
U.S. Trave BILL. HAILED BY TATE 


Mayor James H. J. Tate told a gathering 
of business and industrial leaders on Tues- 
day that Philadelphia has an opportunity to 
expand its world trade through passage of 
the trade expansion bill now pending in 
Congress. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Mayor's Com- 
mittee for Observance of World Trade Week, 
May 21-25, in city hall, Tate said: 

“Europe, through the process of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, is now creating the 
largest growth market in the world. Already 
the effects of this move to economic unity 
are evident. 

“Without the authority for reciprocal 
tariff reduction as provided in the act, we 
could increasingly cut ourselves off from 
the 300 million potential customers. With 
it, we will have the means to maintain our 
present trade channels and open them 
wider.” 

R. G. Rincliffe, president of Philadelphia 
Electric Co. and chairman of the mayor's 
trade committee, announced that the World 
Trade Week Distinguished Service Award 
would be given to the Pilots’ Association for 
the Bay and River Delaware. 

The award will be given in recognition of 
the association's service in pioneering bridge- 
to-bridge radio-telephone communication 
between vessels in the Delaware River and 
Bay. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Bureau of Land Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I wish to include 
the following statement by me on the 
150th anniversary of the Bureau of Land 
Management: 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BUREAU OF 
LAND MANAGEMENT 


Next Wednesday, April 25, will mark the 
150th anniversary of the Bureau of Land 
Management and its predecessor the General 
Land Office. Since the House will be in 
Easter recess next week, I want to take this 
opportunity to offer a few remarks con- 
cerning this significant anniversary. 

Every State in the Union has shared in 
the disposition of these Federal public lands. 

Every State has shared in the granting of 
well over 100 million acres of land for edu- 
cational purposes. There is an agriculture 
college in each State as a result of the Land 
Grant College Act of 1862. A majority of the 
States have received elementary and second- 
ary school grants. These alone have 
amounted to over 75 million acres. Today 
the school sections spread across the Nation 
are an important instrument in the educa- 
tion of our youth. The land grant colleges 
provide classroom instruction for 20 per- 
cent of our college graduates. American 
education has its roots in the land. 

In excess of 140 million acres of the public 
domain were granted to the States and rail- 
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road cooperations for the creation of system 
of transportation for the Nation. Nearly 
every State in the Union has received grants 
for either canals, wagon roads, river im- 
provements, or railroads. The public lands 
played a key role in the development of 
the finest internal transportation system 
in the world. 

Perhaps one of the most laudatory aspects 
in the history of the disposition of the public 
lands was the Homestead Act. This act 
passed 100 years ago May 20, 1862, enabled 
1.6 million Americans to claim over 270 mil- 
lion acres of land for a new home—for a new 
start. This, in my estimation, was and for 
that matter still is democracy in action. 

I have a personal interest in this impor- 
tant anniversary first as chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and secondly because 
Ohio claims a number of firsts in the history 
of the public lands of America. 

The first rectangular survey was made in 
the Seven Ranges region of Ohio. This sys- 
tem of survey has endured to this very day 
and is the basic system of surveying in this 
country. 

The first sale of federally owned land was 
made in Ohio to an Ohloan. 

The first patent was issued to a citizen of 
the State of Ohio. 

The first Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, Edward Tiffin, was appointed to 
that position from the State of Ohio. 

The first appropriation of public lands for 
internal improvements was made in the State 
of Ohio for the establishment of public roads. 

The first grant of public lands for the con- 
struction of a canal was issued by the Fed- 
eral Government to the States of Ohio and 
Indiana. 

Perhaps the most important first was the 
fact that the State of Ohio was the first State 
created out of the public domain under the 
conditions established in the ordinances of 
1785 and 1787. 

Today the Bureau of Land Management is 
charged with the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration and management of 477 million 
acres of the remaining 770 million acres of 
federally owned land. The lands are being 
used for a multitude of worthwhile public 
purposes—grazing, recreation, forests, and 
conservation, 

I want to join with other Members of Con- 
gress who will be extending anniversary best 
wishes to the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Director of the Bureau, and employees of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 


Congressman Fulton Records Position 
on Legislative Bills and Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, February 5, 1962, and Tuesday, 
February 20, 1962, I was out of the city 
on necessary committee work and official 
congressional duties. Therefore, I am 
placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my position on certain bills. 

On Monday, February 5, 1962, I would 
have voted “nay” on the motion to sus- 
pend rules and pass on S, 383. Likewise 
on Tuesday, February 20, 1962, I would 
have voted “nay” on agreeing to House 
Resolution 549, providing for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 10050, and “nay” on 
the passage of H.R. 10050. 


1962 
Polish Reds Tamper With U.S. Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have repeatedly joined the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], in 
calling to the attention of the Members 
of the House the practicality of the 
House amendment to the postal rate 
bill, restricting the flow of Communist 
Propaganda mail into the United States 
by means of mass shipments. 

Repeated statements have been made 
by the administration, trying to refute 
the facts pertinent to this issue. 

I insert into the Recor at this point 
an editorial “Polish Reds Tamper with 
U.S. Mail,” which appeared in the 
Polish-American Journal of Scranton, 
Pa., of April 21, 1962, which vividly de- 
Scribes the reciprocity we are receiving 
from the Polish Communist Government 
at this time. This editorial, and 
numerous other bits of evidence, give 
Proof positive of the practicality and 
the absolute need for the House anti- 
Red propaganda amendment. 

From the Scranton (Fa.) Polish-American 
Journal, Apr. 21, 1962] 
Pours Rros Tamper Wrru U.S. Man. 
On January 2, 1962, a Polish American 


Eleven days later, on January 13, 1962, the 
cousin received the letter but only after it 


and in its place a brown wrapping paper was 

used to reseal the envelope, while the torn 

Jonk: of the envelope was inserted in the 
ter. 


This is not an isolated case. 

The tampering with mail from the United 
States and other Western countries by Com- 
munist censors in Poland is the rule and not 
the exception. 

Every piece of mai] coming from the Unit- 
ed States is closely scrutinized and almost 
every letter is opened and then resealed. 
That is why it takes so long for an airmail 
letter to reach the recipient—usually from 
10 to 14 days. Strangely enough, an airmail 
letter from Poland generally reaches the ad- 

in the United States in 3 to 4 days. 

To our knowledge, the U.S. Government so 
far took no step to protect the first-class 
United States mail destined for delivery in 
Poland. Our Government should immedi- 
ately demand from the Communist rulers of 

land that they stop tampering with Unit- 
ed States mall. 

Another Polish-American man problem 18 
in the field of newspapers and magazines. 

Every Polish-American publication, with 
-A exception of the pro-Communist weekly 

os Ludowy” (People’s Voice), of Detroit, 

is banned in Poland. 
of our readers have sent Polish- 
Po publications to their relatives in 
thant but in no case have they received 


On the other hand, the U.S, Post Office is 
delivering dally thousands of copies ot Com- 
munist propaganda publications from Po- 
— such as “7 Dni," “Nasze Ojczyzna,” 

mal Marjacki,” “Polish News and Views“ 
and many, many others. These cleverly 
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edited Communist publications do make some 
inroads among Polish-Americans and the 
US. Post Office is a contributing factor to 


same. 

And what is true of the Polish-American 
group, is also true of every other group ex- 
posed to the Communist propaganda barrage, 
courtesy of the U.S. Post Office. 

We should demand a strict reciprocity. 

As long as the Communist rulers of Poland 
restrict the delivery of publications from 
the United States, we should restrict in the 
same way the delivery in the United States 
of publications from Poland. 


Bowl Down Cancer Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, begin- 
ning Sunday, April 22, and continuing 
for the rest of the week, more than 4,000 
proprietors of bowling alleys throughout 
America who are members of the Bowl- 
ing Proprietors’ Association of America 
will stage a nationwide fundraising drive 
to help the American Cancer Society. 

I believe that this worthy effort should 
be called to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. 

As far as I know, this is the first na- 
tionwide fundraising and educational 
campaign ever conducted by an Ameri- 
can industry in behalf of a major philan- 
thropic cause. : 

The Bowling Proprietors’ Association 
of America has been joined by the lead- 
ing bowling equipment manufacturers, 
AMF Pinspotters, Inc., and the Bruns- 
wick Corp. to make this campaign a 
success. 

While the main purpose of this na- 
tionwide activity is to raise funds for the 
American Cancer Society, of equal im- 
portance is the fact that arrangements 
have been made for elaborate displays 
in all of the participating bowling alleys 
to inform the public of effective ways to 
combat cancer. 

It is estimated that during this Bowl 
Down Cancer Week, some 26 to 28 million 
of the Nation's bowlers in more than 
3,000 counties will have had an oppor- 
tunity to view this very important edu- 
cational material on cancer and at the 
same time be given an opportunity to 
make a contribution to the American 
Cancer Society. 

The Bowling Proprietors’ Association 
of America has arranged a series of in- 
teresting contests during the week to 
stimulate an even greater interest in this 
anticancer campaign and I feel confident 
that a large segment of the American 
population will be better informed on 
this tragic disease by the time the na- 
tionwide effort is concluded on April 28. 

This program has been endorsed by 
many outstanding Americans including 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. 

It has also been approved by the 
American Bowling Congress, the Wom- 
en’s International Bowling Congress, 
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and the National Duckpin Bowling Con- 
gress. 

It is my judgment that this very 
worthwhile project deserves the atten- 
tion of all Americans. We have assur- 
ances from leading medical authorities 
that the oftentimes tragic results of can- 
cer can be minimized and even avoided 
with early detection of this disease. 

I believe that any industry which at- 
tempts to bring this message to millions 
of Americans, such as this project being 
sponsored by the Bowling Proprietors’ 
Association of America, deserves the 
gratitude and appreciation of all Amer- 
icans. 

I wish to join in wishing this project 
great success on the eve of Bowl Down 
Cancer Week in America. 


Disarming History Is Bleak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Proposal made by the United States at 
disarmament talks in Geneva are fright- 


Cutting the world’s arms by almost 
two-thirds in 6 years and replacing na- 
tional armies with a United Nations 
peace force opens ourselves to disaster. 
No wonder, as United Press Interna- 
tional reported yesterday, the Soviet 
Union is mighty interested. 

It is now a good time to review dis- 
armament events in this century. Un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include this editorial from the Glen- 
dale, Calif., News-Press, of April 14, 
1962. 

How long can we play this deadly 
game? 

[From the Glendale (Calif.) News-Press, 

Apr. 14, 1962] 
DISARMING History Is BLEAK 

Disarmament efforts in this century are 
not particularly bright at auguries for the 
success of current talks and conferences. 

There is a ghostly similarity between to- 
day’s pressures to scrap atomic weapons and 
the public clamor 40 years ago to sink our 
battleships. 

The aftermath of the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-22 was not genuine disarma- 
ment and a lasting peace. Will nuclear 
disarmament efforts that fall short of the 
most rigid inspection and controls be any 
more meaningful? 

The Washington Conference, brought into 
being largely by the force of public opinion 
around the world, convened in the Nation's 
capital on Armistice Day, November 11, 1921. 
It adjourned February 6, 1922. 

In simple terms the resulting Covenant 
on Naval Armaments limited the ultimate 
battleship fleets of the five signatory powers 
as follows: United States—525,000 tons; 
Great Britain—525,000 tons; Japan—315,000 
tons; France—175,000 tons; Italy—175,000 
tons. 

This became known as the 6-5-3 formula. 
To scale down our tonnage to the required 
level called for the scrapping of the warships 
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Maine, Missouri, Virginia, Nebraska, Georgia, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Loui- 
siana, Vermont, Kansas, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Michigan, Wash- 
ington, South Dakota, Indiana, Lexington, 
Constitution, Constellation, Saratoga, Ran- 
ger and United States. We could keep the 
Oregon and Illinois for noncombatant pur- 
poses—-training ships, for example. 

But the scrapping of the warships was not 
the only far-reaching effect. There was a 
provision that the United States, Britain, and 
Japan should establish no new fortifications 
or naval bases in their distant possessions of 
the Pacific. 

This put us at a disadvantage, since no 
navy at that time could operate at a distance 
greater than 2,000 miles from its base. Our 
advance base was Hawali, 2,100 miles from 
the west coast, but 3,300 miles from Japan 
and 5,000 from the Philippines. Hawai 
would be useless in the event of hostilities in 
Far Eastern waters. 

Will we again let ourselves be talked into 
an unfortunate position with regard to nu- 
clear weapons? 

In 1946, we offered to give our monopoly 

of atomic bombs to a world agency if the 
Soviets agreed to inspection of all atomic 
work. The Russians said No,“ but kept 
talking. 
We lost our A- bomb monopoly when Russia 
got the weapon in 1949, but went ahead again 
with the hydrogen bomb in 1952. Again we 
offered to disarm, with inspection. Russia 
again said “No.” 

The Soviets got the H-bomb in 1953. We 
offered open skies and exchange of military 
blueprints in 1955. The Russians said 
“ridiculous.” 

In 1958, we announced a moratorium on 
atomic tests. The Soviets also quit testing. 
They resumed testing last fall. Now this 
country has announced that it will resume 
nuclear weapons tests thismonth. And once 
again the pressure is on for more talk, while 
Russia is preparing for still more tests, How 
long can we play this deadly game? 


The National Clay Pipe Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the clay 
industry of Tuscarawas and Stark 
Counties in my districts is one of the 
most important sources of employment 
for our people, and it is encouraging to 
know that the industry is actively en- 
gaged in a research program designed to 
increase the demand for clay products. 

This can provide many new jobs in 
the clay industry and will result in in- 
creased prosperity for my district as well 
as others where clay is of importance. 

Our hopes for this improvement rest 
very largely upon the National Clay 
Pipe Institute and its laboratory at 
Crystal Park, III., both of which are 
more fully discussed in an article in 
Public Works magazine for February 
1962, which I ask leave to include with 
my remarks. 

The article follows: 

THE NATIONAL CLAY PIPE INSTITUTE 

American firms have been manufacturing 
clay sewer pipe in quantity ever since large 
numbers of people began settling in urban 
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centers. Yet, it was not until 1944 that the 
need and desire for interindustry coopera- 
tion was satisfied with the establishment of 
the National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, Inc., 
presently known as the National Clay Pipe 
Institute. 

Prior to 1944, the clay pipe industry con- 
sisted of various manufacturers who had 
only partial contact with one another 
through four regional trade associations. 
The general business slack of the thirties, 
combined with the great demands of the 
forties greatly accelerated the need for effec- 
tive interindustry cooperation. While the 
National Clay Pipe Institute is probably one 
of the youngest segments of one of the Na- 
tion’s oldest industries, the results of its 17 
years of operation have been impressive. 

Basically, the purpose of the institute is 
promotion of the use of vitrified clay sewer 
pipe. Its approach to accomplishing this 
objective is found in the institute's ambi- 
tious research program, which reached 
maturity in 1958 with the dedication of the 
National Clay Pipe Institute's Research 
Laboratory at Crystal Lake, III. A direct re- 
sult of the Crystal Lake facility is the widely 
accepted and widely specified factory made 
compression type joint. 

The institute feels that the extensive ad- 
vertising and public relations program 
which it conducts on behalf of the entire 
Clay pipe industry must be complemented 
by this maximum research effort to be truly 
significant. 

Many individual manufacturers of clay 
pipe maintain their own research facilities. 
In addition to its primary research activ- 
ities, the institute's laboratory evaluates the 
research of these firms and determines the 
best means of integrating these research 
activities for the benefit of the entire in- 
dustry. 

Because the staff at Crystal Lake is en- 
dowed with the responsibility for constantly 
finding ways to further improve the product, 
their work is literally never completed. 
Among those projects which receive con- 
stant study are: methods for increasing the 
strength of clay pipe; the search for mate- 
rials, devices and procedures for even better 
jointing; the constant critical analysis of 
current products and methods: studies de- 
signed to determine the flow characteristics 
in clay pipe and competitive materials; test- 
ing of joints and pipes of all kinds for root 
resistance; methods for improving the auto- 
matic manufacture of joints; methods for 
producing lighter pipe; and many other 
projects designed to aid the institute's 33 
members in producing the finest sewer pipe 
possible. 

Probably the most spectacular result of re- 
search at Crystal Lake is the previously men- 
tioned factory-made compression type joint. 
Besides significantly raising the number of 
clay pipe sales, this infiltration-exfiltration, 
rootproof joint has also resulted in a con- 
siderable reduction in the labor costs of lay- 
ing the product. 

The National Clay Pipe Institute meets 
twice each year. These meetings are held 
in Washington, D.C., in the spring and in 
various sections of the country in the fall. 
Important matters of business ranging from 
advertising and public relations problems to 
technical engineering matters are referred to 
the national meetings by the institute's re- 
gional gatherings which are held on an 
average of once every other month. In this 
manner, each member of the institute truly 
plays a major role in the overall formation of 
policy. 

One of the greatest developments to spring 
from these regional gatherings was the re- 
alization that the tremendous research 
efforts being carried out at the various in- 
dividual plants could be successfully utilized 
in the coordinated plan and program for the 
mutual benefit of the entire industry. The 
great speed with which the thermosetting 
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plastic joint was refined is, in itself, a tes- 
timonial to the successful cooperation within 
the industry. 

The clay pipe industry, through the insti- 
tute’s research program, is now entering what 
might well be considered a new era of re- 
search and development, Surely, one of the 
greatest challenges of the future is found 
in the problem of combining greater strength 
with lighter weight pipe. Rapid expansion 
beyond the 30-inch pipe will most certainly 
follow the solying of the strength-weight 
ratio problem. Recent developments indi- 
cate that the solution to this problem may 
soon be at hand. 

The weight problem is but one of many 
projects of industry-wide interest that have 
been referred to the institute. Through a 
common research facility the clay pipe in- 
dustry has found that there are few, if any, 
practical problems that defy solution. 

Another new area of service was recently 
inaugurated when the institute kicked off a 
plan for a new technical aid reference 
library. Under this setup, all significant 
tests concerning sewer pipe will be cataloged 
and mailed periodically to engineers and 
others who are Interested in the latest de- 
velopments in the sewer-pipe field. It is 
planned that eventually all engineering 
problems unique to this field will be covered 
by this new reference service. 

Like many other of the Nation's leading 
trade groups, the National Clay Pipe Insti- 
tute maintains its headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C, The institute complements its 
technical research with a conscientious pro- 
gram designed to keep close tabs on impor- 
tant Governmental developments. G. A. 
Robinson, president of the institute, recently 
pointed out that 21 bureaus under 5 execu- 
tive departments of the Government, plus 8 
independent agencies and 17 regional com- 
missions, in one way or another, make laws 
that affect clay pipe manufacturers. This 
being the case, events in Washington came 
have a strong impact on the operations of a 
clay pipe manufacturing plant in Georgis 
or California. 

With all indications pointing to both an 
expanding industry as well as a growing 
Government, the need for strong representa- 
tion in Washington will increase even more. 
A good example of the need for adequate 
representation in the capital is found in the 
fact that the actions of Government engi- 
neers and specifiers can have such far-reach- 
ing effects on the future sale of clay pipe. 
Private contractors and engineers often 
match the specifications written by Govern- 
ment engineers when they are planning 
similar Jobs under private contract. 

In effect, every member of the institute 
has a competent staff constantly studying 
events in Government that may in any way 
affect the industry of which he is a part. 

Just as the Washington offices of the in- 
stitute keep in close touch with governmen- 
tal events on the national scene, each of the 
four regional groups of the organization 
maintains a close watch on important de- 
velopments at the State and municipal 
levels, 

The National Clay Pipe Institute has just 
completed the production of a modern 
movie about the manufacture of clay pipe. 
The film is entitled “From the Earth and 
Back Again.” The institute has also recent- 
ly completed a booklet for taxpayers on the 
importance of water pollution control. 

Each of the institute's regional groups 
publishes data of interest to the layman as 
well as the engineer. For example, the NCPI 
regional office located in Columbus, Ohio, 
publishes such information pamphlets as: 

“Joints for Vitrified Clay Pipe” (CS-256— 
5); “Extra-Strength Clay Pipe” (CS-357-53) ; 
“Clay Pipe Warm Air Heating Duct Installa- 
tion Manual” (CS-455-17); “Clay Pipe 
Warm Air Heating Ducts” (CS—452-18); 
“Full Diameter Extra-Strength Clay Pipes” 
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(CS-1249-70); “Good Practice in Sewer 
Construction” (CS-556-6); “It Pays To Use 
Perforated Clay Pipe” (CS-1158-78) ; 
“Architects Digest (CS—750-23); and Han- 
dling, Storing, Installing Slip-Joint Clay 
Pipe (CS—457-64) . 

The NCPI regional office located in Illinois 
lists: “Tentative Standards for Vitrified 
Clay Sewer Pipe, Sewer Pipe Fittings, Flue 
Lining, and Wall Coping”; “Sewer Facts— 
What Every Citizen Should Know About 
Sanitary Sewer Materials”; Clay Pipe Warm 
Air Heating Ducts”; Clay Products Associa- 
tion movies: “Here's How With Clay"; and 
“Sewers—Guardians of Community Health”; 
and “Hydraulic Properties of Circular Sec- 
tions.” 


Kennedy on Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 


J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, mil- 
lions of Americans are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned with the vacillating, 
retreating foreign policy of the Kennedy 
administration. In the 15 months that 
the geniuses of the New Frontier have 
had to mold our foreign policy, we have 
seen surrender of our position in Laos; 
the erection of a wall in Berlin; failure 
of the invasion to free Cuba; expropria- 
tion of American property in various 
Parts of the world, and growing disen- 
chantment with our position by previ- 
ously stanch allies who have serious 
thoughts as to our intention to maintain 
an effective foreign policy against Soviet 
Union manipulation. 

The most recent sign of the Kennedy 
administration retreat is evidenced in 
the situation developing in Berlin, and I 
ask leave to insert into the Recorp an 
editorial from this morning’s Chicago 

Tribune, which concisely and ef- 
fectively discusses this point. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Kennedy on Berlin.” 

[From the Chicago (III.) Daily Tribune, 

Apr. 19, 1962} 
KENNEDY ON BERLIN 

After the President's press conference yes- 

day there can no longer be a shadow of 
doubt that the negotiations over access to 

lin have taken a new turn. Our Govern- 
ment expressed its intense indignation when 
€ truth was leaked to the public the other 
day in Bonn, but the indignation was never 
accompanied by a flat denial that we were 
Moving in the direction of recognizing the 
East German government. Now Mr. Kennedy 
If has confirmed the essential truth 

Of the charges. 

The President sought to minimize the de- 
Parture from our previous position by saying 
that the present negotiations are “in the 
Beneral channel of previous proposals that 
have been discussed with the Soviet Union.” 

leak listed four points. The President 
Confirmed that four points are under discus- 
Sion. What the President meant by saying 
they were pretty much like previous pro- 
is far from clear. They look vastly 
different. 

Publicly, at least, the American position 

» Until now, been dead against any sort of 
recognition of the East German Communist 
regime. Mr. Kennedy may be warranted in 
Acting on the assumption that the old atti- 
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tude was unrealistic because it did not com- 
mand the unqualified support of Britain and 
France and failed to take account of the 
realities of power in Berlin. 

We could respect, even without accepting, 
a straightforward acknowledgment that our 
Government is prepared to change its mind 
about recognition. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to respect a pronouncement that seeks 
to conceal the change in a fog of words. 

Mr, Kennedy and the State Department 
owe an explanation to the people of this 
country, to our allies, and to the people of 
Berlin. Why has our Government opposed 
every previous effort to win recognition for 
East Germany and why has the moment 
come to abandon this policy? 


The Bridge Height Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF rowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the controversy over bridge 
heights on new bridges to be built over 
the upper Mississippi River, I feel that 
the editorial from the April 13 edition 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch makes 
some sound points which the Members of 
Congress and the Corps of Engineers 
should keep in mind in arriving at a final 
determination on the best height. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the editorial under the title “The 
Bridge Height Decision” in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Apr. 13, 1962] 
THE BRIDGE-HEIGHT DECISION 


A decision on Mississippi and Missouri 
River bridge heights, to be made soon after 
two and a half years’ angry controversy, may 
mean more to the future of our country 
than can now be envisioned. The control- 
ling height of bridges on the Mississippi, and 
on the Missouri as far upstream as Kansas 
City, is 55 feet. For reasons of economy it 
is proposed to limit to 45 feet the height of 
three proposed new highway bridges, at La 
Crosse, Wis., and Davenport, Ia., on the Mis- 
sissippi and Omaha on the Missouri. 

The amount of money involved is not 
large. It would total less than $8 million on 
the Davenport bridge and 22 others planned 
north of St. Louls in the coming half cen- 
tury. And half of that is in estimated cost 
of gasoline for automobiles pulling the steep- 
er grade of the higher bridges—in our opin- 
ion a fairly speculative item. 

No one knows how much bridge clearance 
is going to be needed to clear missile-carry- 
ing barges 50 years from now—or even 10 
years from now—and already we have mis- 
siles too big to be moved in any other way 
than by barge. Nor can it be predicted with 
any certainty how much clearance is going to 
be needed in the coming decades for mili- 
tary vessels built in the Mississippi-Missourl 
valley. The same is true of commercial yes- 
sels, 

All the lessons of the recent past are that 
as a Nation we have erred in thinking too 
small rather than in thinking too big in 
terms of transport. Highways have been 
built with clearances that had to be torn out 
and heightened. Locks have been built on 
our rivers that had to be doubled within a 
few decades. Some of these mistakes have 
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been subject to correction, but a bridge built 
across a major river at a cost of millions of 
dollars, with inadequate clearance, will be a 
permanent mistake. 

Responsibility for determining bridge 
heights rests with the Corps of Engineers of 
the U.S. Army. Two and a half years ago 
the corps determined upon 45 feet, then 
held the decision in abeyance when Congress 
seemed about to act. Now that a bill for 
55-foot clearance, which passed the House 
last year, seems about to die in Senate com- 
mittee, the corps plans a new decision tak- 
ing cognizance of further information to be 
submitted by protesting Governors and Sena- 
tors from the Midwest. We can only trust 
eae the decision will not sell the future 
short, 


It Can Happen Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
was so impressed with the leading edi- 
torial appearing in the Asbury Park 
Evening Press of Tuesday, April 17, that 
I am requesting permission to have it 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
my colleagues may have an opportunity 
to read it. 

Entitled It Can Happen Here,” this 
editorial states in a clear, impersonal 
way the facts attendant to the recent 
vitriolic statement recently made by the 
President in the steel price issue. It 
points out, among other things, the ne- 
cessity for the President of the United 
States to be consistent in the fight 
against inflation. The editorial ex- 
presses my views which I believe are the 
views of a rapidly increasing number of 
Americans who, over the past few days, 
have been giving this problem careful 
and unbiased consideration. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir Can HAPPEN HERE 

In many quarters the withdrawal of a 
price increase by large steel companies is 
being hailed as a victory for President Ken- 
nedy. Be that as it may, last week's de- 
velopments were certainly a defeat for the 
American system of free enterprise. 

The President scored his point on the basis 
of coercion rather than persuasion. He mar- 
shaled all the forces of Government to 


‘bludgeon the steel industry into withdraw- 


ing the price increase. Threats of antitrust 
action, of sweeping investigations, and of all 
manner of reprisal were included in the 
President’s unusual display of power gen- 
erated by anger. And even though they may 
find satisfaction in the knowledge that the 
price of steel products will not immediately 
rise, millions of Americans must shudder 
now that Mr. Kennedy has demonstrated 
that he can whip them into line without 
regard for the traditional freedom inherent 
in our economic system. 

It is unfortunate that the President's sud- 
den zeal for controlling prices is not forti- 
fied with consistency. He has been forging 
& highly inflationary program that is certain 
to raise prices to the same degree that it is 
increasing the costs of production. The 
President, moreover, has recognized the need 
for the modernization of the American in- 
dustrial plant if it is to compete successfully 
with the modern, efficient plants that this 
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country helped build in West Germany, Ja- 
pan, and other foreign lands. It was to pro- 
vide funds for plant modernization that the 
steel industry proposed a price increase. By 
vetoing the price rise Mr. Kennedy promoted 
the obsolescence of one of the Nation’s basic 
industries. And in the long run this damage 
to the national economy will cost the Amer- 
ican people far more in higher prices and in 
the loss of job opportunities than they would 
have paid for a moderate increase in the 
price of steel. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNncRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Tue HONORABLE Howard W. Sairx: I, Ok- 
sana Romanenchuk, an American student of 
Ukrainian background at Manor College ask 
you to consider favorably the item concern- 
ing Resolution 211, of Congressman Dante, 
J. FLOOD. 

The organizations and the departments 
concerned, support the establishment of the 
permanent congress committee about the 
matter of captive nations, which will be a 
source of information and facts about the 
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situations of the captive nations of USSR., 
and which in time may be of great value to 
the U.S. Government and the various agen- 
cles. 

Iam greatly displeased with the State De- 
partment’s unfavorable attitude regarding 
this resolution of the creation of Special 
Committee on Captive Nations behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Please take this matter into consideration. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
OKSANA ROMANENCHUK. 


JERSEY Crry, N.J., March 18, 1692. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stn: Anti-Communist Association of 
Ukrainians of Revolutionary Democratic 
Persuasions in the United States of America, 
Inc., asks you to renew consideration of res- 
olution, House Resolution 211, introduced 
last year by Congressman Froop, proposing 
the creation of a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. The present time and 
world situation require us to take appro- 
priate measures to stop the advance of Rus- 
sian imperialism and to save civilization and 
American generations from slavery. Adop- 
tion of resolution of House Resolution 211 
is the best evidence for this. We are hopeful 
that this session of Congress will take posi- 
tive decision in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. SEMENEC, 
Secretary, The Branch of External 
Connections by the Association. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
March 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howagp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our organiza- 
tion urges you and your committee to give 
House Resolution 211, introduced by Con- 
gressman FLoop, your favorable considera- 
tion. We feel that a special committee on 
the captive nations would be very effective 
in exposing to the African and Latin Ameri- 
can countries the traditional imperialism 
and colonialism of Moscow. And the re- 
search conducted by such a committee would 
be an encouragement to the captive nations 
and a manifestation to the free world that 
the United States has not surrendered its 
principles on freedom, self-determination, 
and independence. Also, the establishment 
of such a committee would be a positive bit 
of strategy in the cold war and would wrest 
the initiative from the Soviets. 

The need for a research program on the 
captive nations is apparent to us when we 
consider the ill-advised statement of Sec- 
retary Rusk in which he stated that Ukraine, 
Armenia, and Georgia are traditional parts 
of the Soviet Union. Such misinformation 
on the Soviet Union can lead to grave errors 
in formulating policy toward Moscow. If the 
United States is to help stem the tide of 
subversion, terror, and aggression practiced 
by world communism, then our Government 
officials and armed forces personnel must 
be equipped with accurate information that 
would help them to make the right decisions. 
A special committee on the captive na- 
tions can provide them with such accurate 
information. 

Respectfully yours, 
MayYnosz, 
President, 
Hon Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak ConcressMaN SMITH: Ukrainian 
American Citizens Club in Baltimore, Md., 
respectfully ask you to consider favorably in 
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your House Rules Committee the House Reso- 
lution 211 calling for the establishing of a 
Permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

We consider such action as a human act 
toward the peoples enslaved by the Soviet 
Union and as an act in the best interest of 
the United States. 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH MarMasH. 
HARTFORD, CONN., March 19, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of all Americans of 
Ukrainian descent in Greater Hartford, I ap- 
peal to you to consider favorably House 
Resolution 211 (the Flood resolution) call- 
ing for the establishment of a Permanent 
Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations would 
Serve as a reservoir of information and data 
on all the captive nations in the U.S.S.R. 
and it would inform the American people 
and the world at large on the state of affairs 
behind the Iron Curtain. Its primary func- 
tion would be to assist the U.S. Government 
in formulating its policies with respect to 
the captive nations subjugated by the Soviet 
Russian Communist empire, 

The West still has millions of allies behind 
the Iron Curtain. Why not explore the pos- 
sibility of using them to their and our own 
advantage. If we intend to fight the Com- 
munist threat successfully, we must have all 
the subjugated peoples on our side, and we 
must concede to them the right of independ- 
ence. 

We strongly oppose the erroneous views of 
Mr. Dean Rusk who expressed his objections 
to such a committee stating that Ukraine, 
Georgia, and Armenia are “traditional parts 
of the Soviet Union.” 

Ukraine lost her independence only after 
the battle of Poltava in 1709 and regained it 
in January 1918, that is, it was under Rus- 
sian domination only 209 years. 

What does the traditional part of a coun- 
try mean? Why is the U.S. Government sup- 
porting the liberation movement in Angola a 
“traditional” part of Portugal since 1575? 

Thanks to the specialists of the Eastern 
European affairs in the State Department, 
America surrendered half of Europe into 
Communist slavery. 

Very truly yours, 
BTEPHAN BOYCHUK, 
d President. 


“Israel's Rebirth“ by Jacob Landy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow, April 20, we celebrate Is- 
rael's independence. This great democ- 
racy received its freedom 14 years ago. 
Immediately after the United Nations 
decision creating Israel, the newly cre- 
ated state valiantly fought for its free- 
dom against large numbers of Arabs who 
refused to abide by the United Nations 
resolution. Jacob Landy, a constituent 
òf mine, has written a poem which tells 
of Israel's struggle and victory. The last 
line of this poem, “for Israel's mission 
is peace“ should be uppermost in our 
thoughts as we contemplate the inde- 
pendence of one of our great friends. 


1962 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include Israel's Rebirth“ by Jacob 
Landy: 

IsRAEL’S REBIRTH 
(By Jacob Landy) 
“Hall to thee, eternal light, 
Which cruel oppression and armed might 
Vainly striving for 3,000 years, 
Could never extinguish. 


“All hall thy deathless spirit, 
Ot freedom and independence, 
Which has and still survives, 
Indomitable. 


“Like anvil of best forged steel, 
Thou hast withstood all hammers, 
Nor been split asunder, by blows 
Most vicious. 


“Scattered like dust by winds of long ago, 
Are thy traducers and sometimes con- 
querors; 
Yet thou livest on; they were of an age; 
Thou, immortal. 


“Whence came thy strength and courage, 
Thy boundless hope under dire adversity, 
That at long last, all would be well 
With thee? 


“Yea, despite the wrangle and strife 
Of covetous men and envious nations, 
Thou surely wilt and must endure. 
Verily thou art a troubled world’s neces- 


sity, 
For Israel's mission is peace.” 


A Poll of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
for the information of the House, I am 
today including the results of a poll sent 

to some 30,000 constituents in the Second 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 
The number of responses in favor of each 
alternative is printed in parentheses 
after the percentage figure: 

My ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE—JANUARY- 

FEBRUARY 1962 


Many important decisions must be made 
by President Kennedy and the 87th Con- 
Gress in the months ahead. As in previous 
Years, I am requesting your assistance in 
determining Second District attitudes on a 
number of the serious issues. Your replies 
to this annual questionnaire will help me 
to understand better the thinking of many 
Of the more than 550,000 residents who make 
Up Wisconsin's largest congressional district. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

In 1960 Congress passed the Kerr-Miils bill 
Offering Federal grants to States that choose 
to participate in a program of general aid 
to the needy aged. Now, the administration, 
feeling this approach inadequate, has pro- 
Posed a bill to provide health benefits to 
the aged through social security. Which of 
the following statements most nearly ex- 
Presses your views? 

No Government program to provide medi- 
fal care for the aged is necessary—22.1 per- 
dent (705). 

Social security is the best way to provide 
4777 care for the aged—55.7 percent 
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The existing Kerr-Mills approach is ade- 
quate and should be continued—22.2 percent 
(707). 

DISARMAMENT 

Which of the following statements comes 
closest to your own views of the disarma- 
ment problem? 

We should persist in our efforts to reach 
an agreement for controlled disarmament 
with full inspection—68.6 percent (2,286). 

Disarmament negotiations are futile since 
we can never trust the Russians to live up 
to an agreement—23.6 percent (786). 

Even if no agreement can be reached, we 
should, unilaterally, begin limited disarma- 
ment to reverse the arms race—7.8 percent 
(261). 

NEW DEPARTMENT 

Should the Congress approve the Presi- 
dent's proposal to create a Department of 
Urban Affairs? Yes, 46.7 percent (1,420); 
no, 54.3 percent (1,625). 

CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The President’s proposal for a Federal 
p to help communities provide fall- 
out shelters has stimulated considerable dis- 
cussion about the overall question of civil 
defense. How do you feel about civil de- 
fense? Check only one of the following: 

I believe that civil defense should be 
strictly the individual's own responsibility— 
28.6 percent (908). 

I favor the administration plan for a $750 
million matching-fund fallout shelter pro- 
gram—20.5 percent (652). 

I feel that civil defense offers no realistic 
solution in the thermonuclear age—39 per- 
cent (1,239). 

I believe we must spend at least $150 bil- 
lion to build deep bomb-blast shelters— 
2.2 percent (69). 

Civil defense increases the likelihood of 
war and may turn us into a nation of 
groundhogs—4.7 percent (150). 

I favor Congressman Hortus recom- 
mendation that a $20 billion mass fallout 
shelter system be built—4.9 percent (157). 

INCREASE IN POSTAL RATES 

A new postal rates bill has passed the 
House of Representatives. This bill raises 
most postal rates, including the cost of first- 
class mail which will go from 4 cents to 5 
cents. Do you approve this method of elim- 
inating the Post Office Department's deficit? 
Yes, 54.4 percent (1,791); no, 45.6 percent 
(1,501). 

NUCLEAR TESTING 

Last fall Russia resumed testing of nuclear 
‘bombs with a series of tests in the atmos- 
phere. Later, the United States resumed 
testing of nuclear bombs but all have been 
underground explosions. Do you think the 
United States should or should not resume 
tests in the atmosphere? We should, 64 per- 
cent, 2,030; we should not, 36 percent, 1,143. 

TAX REFORM PROPOSALS 


The House Ways and Means Committee is 
considering numerous proposals to overhaul 
the Federal tax program which could haye 
a considerable impact on most Americans. 

1, Would you approve of tightening the 
tax provisions dealing with expense account 
spending? Yes, 89.8 percent, 2,893; no, 11.2 
percent, 329. 

2. Would you favor giving the President 
temporary authority to cut taxes in a reces- 
sion? Yes, 57.7 percent, 1,824; no, 42.3 per- 
cent, 1,339. 

3. Do you feel the gas and oil industry 
should continue to receive its 2714-percent 
depletion allowance as a tax credit? Yes, 
20.2 percent, 600; no, 79.8 percent, 2,370. 

4. Would you approve the administration 
view that dividends and interest payments 
should be withheld at the source of pay- 
ment? Yes, 50.9 percent, 1,535; no, 49.1 per- 
cent, 1,480, 
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THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


United States-Russian tensions in general 
and the Berlin crisis in particular have made 
many Americans feel that an all-out war may 
be inevitable. Which of the following state- 
ments best reflects your views: 

The probability is that we will have a 
thermonuclear war within the next 10 years— 
17.4 percent (516). 

Thermonuclear war is extremely unlikely in 
the foreseeable future—79.7 percent (2,360). 

The probability is that we will have a 
thermonuclear war in the very near future— 
2.9 percent (86). 

ASSISTANCE TO DISPLACED WORKERS 

1. Do you believe there should be a Fed- 
eral program to help retrain, relocate and 
resettle workers who lose their jobs either 
because of automation or foreign imports? 
Yes 60.6 percent (1,949); No 39.4 percent 
(1,267). 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The President has proposed that he be 
given authority to bargain broadly with our 
tariffs in exchange for tariff reductions 
abroad. One reason given is that the Euro- 
pean Common Market is presenting the 
United States with the possibility that a 
huge area of the world’s trade market may 
be cut off by higher tariffs. Which of the 
following statements best reflects your 
opinion: 

The existing Reciprocal Trades Agreement 
Act is adequate; it should be continued with- 
out change—14.3 percent (442). 

The President's request for greater author- 
ity to negotiate import and export tariffs 
should be granted—65 percent (2,002). 

US. tariffs should be totally eliminated in 
accord with a policy of free trade—9.8 per- 
cent (303). 

U.S. tariffs should be increased as much as 
necessary to keep out foreign-made goods— 
10.9 percent (335). 

THE U.N.—TIME FOR DECISION 


The President has strongly urged that the 
United States support the United Nations 
by purchasing $100 million in bonds. Do you 
support the President’s proposal? Yes 57.7 
percent (1851); No 423 percent (1356). 

SPEECHES BY MILITARY 

Do you believe that military officers should 
have speeches checked in advance to see 
that they do not run counter to national 
policy? Yes 67.4 percent (2146); No 32.6 per- 
cent (1040). 

A QUESTION FOR DAIRY FARMERS 


1. In general, do you approve of the pres- 
ent milk price support program? Yes 38.5 
percent (636); No 61.5 percent (1018). 

2. If faced with this alternative: would 
you rather have milk supported at 75 per- 
cent of parity or would you rather par- 
ticipate in a supply management program 
involving production quotas? Lower supports 
50.7 percent (765); production quotas 49.3 
percent (744). 


Easter Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
Thursday, April 19, entitled “Today in 
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Jerusalem Easter Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 0 
Topay IN JERUSALEM—EASTER PILGRIMAGE TO 

THE Hoty LAND 
(By George W. Cornell) 

JenusaLtem—The past lives here, unseen 
and seen, above and underground. The 
present atmosphere Is ancient, yet it harbors 
time more ancient still. City lies on city, 
tier on tier, house on house, wall on wall, 
buried chronicles of man, still mirrored in 
the face of old Jerusalem. 

Along these aged streets, 2,000 years ago, 
the Man of Galilee was driven, bearing on 
His back a wooden crossbeam for His ex- 
ecution. “Whoever would save his life shall 
lose it, and whoever loses his life for my 
sake, he shall find it.” 

The way is cavernous and shadowy along 
the narrow stone and brick defiles that 
weave among the huddled houses, markets, 
courts, and shrines. Open booths dispense 
their wares—cheescs, baubles, Bedouin rugs, 
and butchered lambs. Besides such clut- 
tered stalls as these, passed Christ con- 
demned. 

“The living bread * * * the way, the 
truth and the life * * *." The passageways 
run crisscross through the maze of mortared 
walls, descending, climbing, slanting. Over- 
head the buttressed roofs and arches alter- 
nate with open sky, producing strange ef- 
fects of ight and shade. 

“He who follows Me will not walk in dark- 
ness, but will have the light of life.” 


MARCH OF CENTURIES 


Underfoot the slabstones murmur with 
the march of centuries, Beneath each alley, 
stair, and stoop, the epochs past have left 
their architectural legacy, still visible in 
places. Ruin on ruin, heap on heap—Jew- 
ish, Cyrian, Roman, Byzantine, Crusader, 
Arabic—rooted deep. The track of con- 
quest's stubborn cycle—bulld, destroy, re- 
build, destroy, and build again. 

„all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” 

The dead have voices here among the liv- 
ing, etched in tombs and monuments, pre- 
served in musty corridors, in age-worn tiles 
and massive blocks heaved up by Herod's 
slaves. Time seems cumulative here, instead 
of passing. A hallway floor may once have 
been the paving on a bridge. 

YELLING BANDS OF WAIFS 


Moving to and fro are pligrims, monks, 
yelling bands of walfs, the donkey carts, su- 
darium-clad horsemen, sheiks in long 
ebayas, scarlet fezzes, One man grunts along, 
his back bent low beneath a crate of oozing, 
smelly fish. 

From somewhere comes a medieval Chris- 
tian chant, and interwoven with it are the 
wailing calls to evening prayers by Moslem 
muezzins, along the route that mankind ħar- 
ried Jesus. 

“He who sees Me sees Him who sent Me.” 

Customs here in old Jerusalem, within the 
Jordan sector, come from eras past. Open 
cooking braziers burn in central rooms. 
Along the street a peddler carries a plate of 
steaming beans atop his head, then stops to 
ladel portions out in folded strips of paper. 

The people here are effortlessly friendly. 
Most of them have little but their wealth of 
warmth. It comes so artlessly it seems al- 
most a feature of some bygone day, archaic, 
quaint, as old foshioned as their habits, 
shops and dress. The past survives in them 
also, in things long gone that still exist to- 
day. where Jesus trudged. 

“I go to prepare a place for you * * »" 

Our guide, a bright and gracious Jordan 
youth named John Assad, who hopes to go 
into the Presbyterian ministry, led us to the 
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spot where Pilate ordered Jesus crucified— 
the pavement call the Lithostrotos. 

Several sections, worn to glassy smooth- 
ness, still are there encompassed by a con- 
vent, church and Moslem boys’ school on 
ground once occupied by Rome's Fort An- 
tonia. 

A crimson rank of bougainvillaea bloomed 
along a terrace near the judment court. 
Nearby, within a somber room, a column 
stands, where He was tied and whipped. 

VIA DOLOROSA 

“Peace I leave with you; My peace I give 
to you; not as the world gives do I give you.“ 

The Via Dolorosa courses briefly to the 
west, then south, then west a slow half- 
hour’s walk, through narrow, gloomy pass- 
ages, past noisy bazaars, up steps and ramps, 
through heavy gates and open squares. 

The path is marked by chapels, monu- 
ments, and churches of all kinds and shapes, 
eastern, western, old and new. And tablets 
in the wall denote stations of the cross, alto- 
gether nine of them before He reached the 
crucifixion scene. 

The several places where He fell. Where 
Simon of Cyrene relieved Him of the heavy 
beam, The point at which He saw His 
mother. Where Veronica supposedly rushed 
out and wiped His face of sweat. Where He 
met the weeping daughters of Jerusalem. 

The route goes by the Jewish quarter, now 
devoid of Jews in hostile Arab territory. 

“A new commandment I give you, that you 
love one another, even as I have loved you.” 

POLICE PATROL 


Numerous policemen walk the streets, in 
epauletted olive drab, and shining metal hel- 
mets topped by spearlike prongs. The troops 
that prodded Jesus through these close con- 
fines were Roman mercenaries, bronze- 
helmeted with swords and braided whips, 
barelegged in their tunics and culrasses, 
flowing orange-hued capes across their backs. 

“God sent the Son into the world not to 
condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved.” 

From deep within a dark alcove came snarls 
of dogs, competing for some scraps. Up 
above, a dripping blanket hangs across a 
window ledge, in search of sun. Peasants, 
babbling merchants, tourists, children, 
mingle in the crowded streets, so closely 
walled that you're inclined to pat the donkeys 
on the rump as they go by. 


Along the tight dark lanes, the lacerated 


Jesus moved. 

It any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily and 
follow me.“ 

RUINS OF CASTLE 


To the south, atop the hill beside the city’s 
western wall, are ruins of Herod's castle 
grounds and parts of giant monuments he 
built. Not far away, the site where Calaphas, 
the high priest, lived, where Jesus bound in 
cord was quizzed and pummeled, 

Over to the north and east, remains can 
still be seen of porticoed Bethesda pool, the 
spot where Jesus healed decrepit men before 
the world’s reigning powers intervened. 


His Filipinos Tried: “Oh, How 
They Tried” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago this month the valiant American 
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and Filipino defenders of Bataan were 
finally forced to surrender. In recent 
years some irritations have developed 
between the Republic of the Philippines 
and our country—as there frequently 
are troublesome disagreements between 
good friends. At atime when there has 
been some grumbling by each side about 
the other, it is important to look back 
to the extraordinary loyalty and valor 
of our Filipino comrades in arms in those 
tragic but heroic experiences of two 
decades ago. 

In the Omaha World-Herald of April 
8, 1962, appeared a moving account of 
those weeks by one young American lieu- 
tenant, Jack Obbink, now U.S. marshal 
for Nebraska. His tribute to the Filipino 
soldiers under his command properly re- 
minds us that the things that bind our 
two peoples together are so much strong- 
er and more important than the things 
that divide. 

The article follows: 
His Fiturtxos Triep; “On, How THEY Trien” 
(By Bill Billotte) 

The lead editorial in the World-Herald on 
Friday, April 10, 1942, was captioned His- 
tory's Corner.” It read: 

Bataan Has Fallen.’ 

“It wasn't just a passing headline. It was 
the sort of news that men write about a hun- 
dred years afterward. When the War De- 
partment made the announcement, history 
turned a corner. 

“Not for 130 years, not since the Republic 
came to age, had an American Army been 
defeated by a foreign force. Never had a 
general of the United States been obliged to 
raise the white flag. 

“Against Mexico, against Spain, against 
Germany in the First World War, our armies 
have been all-victorious and invincible.” 

This narrative, published 1 day short of 
the anniversary of the 20th year of the fall 
of Bataan on April 9, 1942, Is the story of 
how a 21-year-old citizen-soldier from Lin- 
coln, Nebr., tried to keep it from happening. 

Probably few times in history has a young 
man been asked to prove in such decisive 
fashion that he had reached man’s estate. 

The story is that of Jack Obbink, U.S. 
Marshal for Nebraska. 

Obbink stood 4 inches above 6 feet and 
weighed 208 pounds when he was ordered to 
go to the southern foot of the Luzon island 
in the Philippines to repel a Japanese land- 
ing at Legaspi. When his adventure was 
over he weighed half that. 

NO DOUBT THEN 


Now 41 and back at 208 pounds, Jack 
shakes his head incredulously at the enor- 
mity of the assignment handed him. 

“But, remember, I was 21 years old at the 
time,” he says with a wry smile, “and I was 
u first lleutenant. There was no doubt in 
my mind that we could do it.“ 

He was put in command of a battalion of 
Filipino infantry, the 51st, with a cadre of 
Filipino scouts, the only men who had for- 
mal training as troops. Ordinarily this is 
a job for a lieutenant colonel. 

Before he was finished, Lieutenant Obbink 
was to dynamite more than 30 bridges, take 
charge of the Manila railrond, lead the last 
unit to fight through Manila, command a 
regiment of Filipino troops on April 8 on 
Batdan as the last American line crumbled. 
be wounded in the chest by fragments from 
a knee mortar, spend more than 3 years in 
Jap prison camps, and have a ship blown 
out from under him by Navy dive bombers 
of his own country. 

The first brush with reality was not long in 
coming. Spick and span in his tropic tans, 
Jack was determined to impress his troops 
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from the outset. He started to climb out of 
a Filipino house to review the native troops. 

“Those native houses are up on stilts,” 
he recalled. “Well, the ladders that lead 
to the ground were built for little guys. The 
first step gave way and the next thing I 
knew I was flat on my back in front of my 
troops. 

“I summoned what dignity I could and 
started the inspection,” Jack remembers, 
“But the next thing I noticed made me for- 
get my undignified approach and chilled me 
right down to my toes. 

“The more than 500 Filipinos had been 
issued 6 grenades each. There they stood, 
every one of them a walking bomb. They 
had tied each grenade to their belts with a 
thong and that thong was tied to the acti- 
vating ring of the grenade. In other words, 
any one of them could have stamped his 
foot and blown us all to kingdom come. 

ON HIGH GROUND 


“I probably was a light shade of green as I 
ordered each squad leader to step forward. 
We instructed the entire outfit to stretch 
out on the ground. Carefully we took one 
squad at a time and gingerly untied the 
grenades. We made it without a casualty.” 

Lieutenant Obbink and his Filipinos were 
in position on high ground on December 10, 
1941, at Legaspi when the Japs landed early 
in the morning. 

“They came on with the rising sun. We 
could hear the chant of the troops before the 
zun started to come up and then they started 
to move. The Japs often made their big 
Pushes as the sun came over the horizon—I 
suppose it has something to do with their 
religion,” Jack said. 

“The Nips landed with horses. There were 
no roads on this portion of Luzon and the 
railroad, which we were holding, was the 
only effective transportation for a couple of 
hundred miles.“ 

The young lieutenant had four locomotives 
and more than a hundred railroad cars at his 
disposal. One entire train was loaded with 
dynamite. 

“It would have been simple for the Japs 
had they known about the dynamite and sent 
Planes in to get us.“ Jack remembers. “They 
could have blown us out of the war with a 
few well-placed bombs.” 

Lieutenant Obbink had been given three 
Plans of action by the American command. 

“The first,” sald Jack, “was the simplest— 
annihilate the enemy on the beaches. That 
Was good duty If you could get it. The sec- 
ond was to dig in and hold and the third was 
to withdraw up the island, destroying all 
bridges while inflicting the heaviest casual- 
ties possible on the enemy.” 

CONFISCATED FOOD 


With their flanks unprotected, it became 
apparent that the third plan was the one to 
Put into operation. 

Late that day the Bist was on the move. 
They knew the 52d and 53d Filipino Infan- 
tries were about 250 miles north of them. 

The 5ist had suffered only minor casual- 
ties in the first brush with the land- 
ing forces. As they mored they confiscated 
Tice, sugar, and other food, giving receipts to 
the natives who were solidly behind them 
in their fight against the Japs. 

“We learned how to blow bridges by trial 
and error. At first we raised glorious showers 
ot mud and water only to see the bridge 
intact after the explosion. But we learned 
the hard way—we never quit until the bridge 
Went up,” Jack recalls. 

“We blew our biggest bridge at Bagna 
Caves—a big trestle affair half way to Manila. 
The first charges damaged it severely but the 
trestle was still standing. 

“One of the scouts and I got into the cab 
Of an engine that had a couple of cars at- 

to it and instructed the engineer to 
Start the locomotive toward the trestle. We 
off as the engine roared out on to the 
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bridge. The locomotive's weight collapsed 
the trestle and the car and engine flipped 
through the alr to the river below. It was a 
sight that would delight a group of mischiey- 
ous boys.” 

As they blew this bridge, there was con- 
stant rearguard fighting. The retreating 
forces used the car behind the engine as 
cover. 

ANOTHER CROSSING PLACE 


Coming up to Lucena, the young lieu- 
tenant found that other Jap forces had 
landed at Atimonan 10 to 15 miles north 
of him and his rearguard. The major por- 
tion of the 5ist had passed through with 
most of the rolling equipment just before 
the enemy had landed. 

“I knew we would have to cross a river 
and go around the Japs to get back to the 
rest of my troops so I took a couple of 
scouts and went out to look for a good spot 
to cross," Jack said. 

“I pointed to a bunch of logs in the water 
on the other side and said I wanted the 
men to aim for the spot in the crossing. 

“One of the scouts looked doleful as he 
studied the place through binoculars. I 
asked him somewhat irritably what was the 
matter with him. 

“Those aren't logs, sir, those are croco- 
diles,, he told me. I gulped and told him 
that we better get the hell out of there 
and look for another place. 

From that point on we had both the rail- 
road and roads to use so we started com- 
mandeering any rolling stock we could 
find—mostly buses. At a small town north 
of Lucena we were met by a general who 
was to advise us on the rest of our opera- 
tion.” 

Jack recalls that the general pointed to a 
church steeple and said that he thought 
it advisable for he and Jack to get up there 
and survey the surrounding terrain before 

anning future operations. 

“As he pointed,” Jack recalls, “a Japanese 
artillery shell whistled over and the entire 
upper structure of the church disappeared. 
The general looked at it thoughtfully and 
after a moment of silence said, ‘Lieutenant, 
proceed with your action’.” 

In the last savage engagement with the 
Japs, the 51st had suffered 30 percent casual- 
ties and the retreat was moving at a faster 
pace. 

CHAOS AT MANILA 

Between December 21 and 23 they stood 
and fought at Candelaria but were forced 
back relentlessly. Christmas day, 1941, the 
remnants of the 5ist were the last outfit to 
pass through Manila, which had been de- 
clared an open city. 

“We encountered chaos when we hit Ma- 
nila,” Jack recalls. "The Filipinos were fiee- 
ing the city in any contraption that had 
wheels. They had bundled up their food 
and what few possessions they could carry 
and heading toward the open country and 
mountains, 

“We did not stay long—we were on our 
way to Bataan, passing through San Fer- 
nando on December 27 and hitting the first 
line of defense there on December 29—the 
Abypay line. We held the eastern portion or 
top side on the high slope. The 31st Infantry 
was to our right, an American outfit, and the 
52d and 534, Filipinos, behind us. 

“The Japs broke us up with artillery and 
on January 7 we were back on the Pilar- 
Begac line, which became the final defense 
of Bataan—it held until April 8. I know 
that the date of the fall of Bataan is April 9 
but to most of us who were there it was all 
over on the eighth. The rest was strictly a 
formality.” 

And it was on the 8th of April that Ist Lt. 
Jack Obbink, still 21 years old, was hit in the 
chest with fragments of a knee mortar shell. 

His Filipinos took over then. Such con- 
fusion, they spoke with six different dialects 
that made it difficult for them to converse 
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with each other and made it almost impos- 
sible to understand the huge lieutenant. 


TO A BOSPITAL 


They carried him away unconscious and 
hid him from the Japanese until April 17. 

“Today I'm convinced that if this had not 
happened I would never have made it.“ Jack 
Says. “I missed the abuse the Japs piled on 
our people in the first flush of victory. The 
Filipinos did the best they could for me but 
realized that I needed better medical 
attention. 

“They carried me to Mariveles and on April 
20 I entered hospital No. 1, under Japanese 
control but staffed by American doctors who 
had been captured on Bataan. 

“Under the treatment of American doctors 
I started to improve. The death march had 
started on April 10. At that time I knew 
nothing about it.“ 

What was happening while the young 
lieutenant battled for his life was the march 
to Fort O'Donnell 110 miles away. More 
than 36,000 Filipino and American troops, 
shaken by defeat, disease and malnutrition, 
were taking just one step after the other, 
hoping it would not be their last. 

Jack remembers his trip to O'Donnell as a 
delirious journey of stops and starts, many 
times on the deck of a flatbed truck. 

It was the rainy season when Ist Lt. Jack 
Obbink started to take an interest in his 
Surroundings and it was then they sent 
him to Cabanatuan and then to Bilibid. 

“While I was in Bilibid, an old stone 
prison built by the Spaniards in about the 
17th century, the Japs learned that I had 
commanded the last unit to go through 
Manila,” Jack recalled. “They wanted to 
make a propaganda film to make the rest of 
the world think that we had sacked the city 
as we retreated. 

“They took me to Santiago where they 
questioned me and beat me for 3 days in an 
attempt to make me admit my Filipinos had 
pillaged Manila, They even wanted me to 
appear in the film. It was untrue and I 
told them so.” 

At the end of the 3 days the young 
lieutenant was thrust out into the brilliant 
light of the courtyard. 

“I couldn't see anything at first but when 
my eyes became accustomed to the light I 
was sure that it was all over,” Jack said. 
“My back was against the wall and there in 
front of me was a squad of Jap soldiers with 
rifles. 

HIS ESCAPE ATTEMPT 


“The gunsol (Jap sergeant) was gesturing 
angrily in my direction. I just stood there 
and finally the sergeant came over and 
shoved me roughly toward a gate. That 
Squad just marched me back to Bilibid.” . 

Not long after that Jack and two other 
Americans started to plan an escape attempt. 
Carefully they worked for 4 months. They 
finally timed the footsteps of the guards 
along the wall above their heads until they 
knew their exact positions at all times. 

When the guards were some distance away 
they worked at digging through and loosen- 
ing some planks that barred the entrance 
from their prison into an old Filipino print- 
shop which in turn opened through a high 
window to the outside of the prison. 

Finally the night came for the attempt. 

“It was as dark as the inside of a black 
cat,” Jack said, “as we crawled quietly 
through the opening and across the print- 
shop. I climbed up into the window and 
got ready to jump. Suddenly I saw a sight 
that made my hair stand on end. There di- 
rectly below me were about 75 sleeping Jap 
soldiers. I would have Jumped right into 
their midst. That was the end of that escape 
attempt.” 3 

AN IMPORTANT MAP 

On the way back through the print shop 
Jack found a book of maps of the Philip- 
pines. He concealed it under the flooring 
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of the room where he was imprisoned and 
for weeks it was the most important reading 
matter the prisoners had as they familiarized 
themselves with the surrounding country and 
planned escape attempts. 

From that time on, their life was one long 
nightmare of punishment, starvation, and 
despair. While being moved to Formosa on 
a Jap ship in 1944 the ship was sunk by 
American Navy dive bombers. But again 
Jack survived. 

In 1945 he was liberated. He weighed 
between 112 and 115 pounds. He was to 
spend 3 years in hospitals after his return to 
the United States. 

What stands out most vividly in his mem- 
ory? 

“My Filipinos,” he said, “They had a hard 
time understanding each other—could not 
understand me at all. But they never inten- 
tionally let me down. They tried—oh, Lord, 
how they tried.” 


Legislative Report to the People of the 
First Congressional District of West 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
report to the people of my district my 
votes and actions during the first part 
of the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress. Although I have tried to fulfill 
my responsibilities to the best of my 
ability, I know that my work and votes 
will not satisfy everyone, Nevertheless, 
I believe that the people of the First 
Congressional District have the right to 
receive a full accounting of my position 
and efforts on issues which are of im- 
portance to them, and to our entire 
Nation. 

The Committee on Education and 
Labor, of which I am the ranking mem- 
ber, has been one of the busiest com- 
mittees of the House this year. In my 
own subcommittee we have drafted leg- 
islation improving the National School 
Lunch Act. We have been considering 
my own bill offering a new approach to 
Federal aid to education, as well as nu- 
merous bills creating a Federal Commis- 
sion on the Aged and Aging as recom- 
mended by the White House Conference 
on Aged and Aging. 

The full committee, in addition to the 
School Lunch Act amendment, has con- 
sidered and approved the Adult Basic 
Education Act of 1962; the Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunities Act of 1962, a 
measure authorizing a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps; two bills making needed 
changes in the Davis-Bacon and the so- 
called eight-hour laws; and the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Act. 

Three important bills enacted by the 
House were measures from the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. They were 
the Manpower Retraining Act and 
amendments to the Pension and Welfare 
Disclosure Act, both of which have been 
signed into law. The House also ap- 
proved a bill authorizing financial assist- 
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ance to colleges and universities for con- 
struction of academic facilities. This 
bill awaits final action by House and 
Senate conferees. 

The House has passed several major 
appropriation bills in this session. One 
of the bills, providing money for the year 
that will begin on July 1 for the Treasury, 
the Post Office, and the Executive Office 
also has passed the Senate. 

The House has made some wise reduc- 
tions in the appropriations bills, achiev- 
ing savings that will benefit taxpayers 
next year and in subsequent years. The 
Treasury and Post Office appropriations 
were reduced by $113.7 million below the 
budget estimates. Reductions in Treas- 
ury appropriations totaled $53.5 mil- 
lion. They were made for the pur- 
pose of compelling the Department to 
prepare acceptable and thorough plans 
for replacing Coast Guard vessels and 
shore installations, and to appraise more 
carefully the Internal Revenue Service's 
increases in personnel and their promo- 
tion, travel and the equipment improve- 
ment program. Post Office appropria- 
tions requested in the budget were based 
on too high an estimate of increase in 
mail volume, as in past years, and on ex- 
cessive requests for additional facilities 
and equipment. The Congress made 
adequate provision for the work of the 
Post Office, while reducing spending au- 
thority by $60 million. 

These reductions will remove an ob- 
stacle to providing the well-deserved 
raise in pay for postalworkers that is 
proposed in my bill to be made effective 
in the current 1962 fiscal year. I want 
to emphasize again that the postal work- 
er's pay is still 23 percent short of the 
pre-World War I purchasing power. 

The House has passed an appropria- 
tions act for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which reduced appropriations $114 mil- 
lion below the budget estimates. The 
principal reduction within the Depart- 
ment of Labor was made because of an 
inflexible limitation in the basic legisla- 
tion providing for training under the 
area redevelopment program. However, 
the reduction will not affect the pro- 
gram. The reduction below the budget 
estimates for HEW is the net result of a 
number of increases, and of reductions 
in public assistance grants for which no 
authorization exists, and reimbursement 
for military service credits. The most 
significant feature of our action on this 
bill is the increase above budget esti- 
mates for hospital construction, research 
in cancer, heart diseases, mental health, 
neurology and blindness, arthritis and so 
on. The Department is urged to bring in 
more adequate programs for retarded 
children, library services grants, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, water quality 
standards, occupational health of min- 
ers and others, water pollution control, 
and other programs. 

In the Department of Interior appro- 
priation bill we made reductions of $62 
million below the budget. The emphasis 
in this bill is on making more effective 
use of personnel. Substantial reductions 
also were made where excessive empha- 
sis had been placed on Civil War areas. 
The Bureau of Mines has been directed 
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to reprogram its research in order to un- 
dertake short run projects that have 
great promise for the coal industry. 

The legislative appropriations bill re- 
duced library and various other appro- 
priations in a total of more than one- 
third of a million. 

The second supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for 1962 was recently passed. 
The largest reduction in this bill was of 
the funds for NASA construction, be- 
cause authorization had not been en- 
acted into law. 

National defense appropriations were 
enacted by the House on April 18, by 
unanimous vote. The bill provides 
$47.9 billion to accelerate the buildup of 
strength to deter aggression, and re- 
sponds to intensified threats against our 
security. The House provides more 
money for the Air Force in this bill than 
was requested in the budget. Compared 
with 1962 fiscal year, the appropriations 
for 1963 are increased most substantially 
for research and development. During 
debate on this bill, I obtained from the 
subcommittee chairman a clarification of 
the bill, to the effect that no limitation 
is applied to overhead costs of research 
work performed under contract by col- 
leges. The bill limits overhead on re- 
search grants to colleges; these total a 
much smaller amount than the con- 
tracts. 

I supported the tax bill which passed 
the House on March 29. The bill pro- 
vides new inducements to invest in pro- 
ductive equipment, to encourage eco- 
nomic expansion throughout the Nation. 
It shifts some of the load of supporting 
the Government to many persons who 
have failed to report and pay tax on 
interest and dividends. Collection of 
tax on these incomes by withholding— 
as on wages and salaries—will bring ad- 
ditional revenue of $630 million, several 
times as much as the additional public 
health programs which the House pro- 
vided. During debate on the bill I ob- 
tained from the chairman of Ways and 
Means a statement that this provision 
would not involve hardships for retired 
persons. They could obtain within 3 
weeks refunds of taxes withheld for 
which they were not liable. The tax 
bill makes the Federal income tax more 
equitable in many other ways, such as 
making expense accounts deductible 
only if directly related to the trade or 
business, narrowing the opportunity of 
U.S. owned businesses abroad to accu- 
mulate income free of tax, and prevent- 
ing tax advantages from sale of prop- 
erty—except buildings—on which excess 
depreciation has reduced past tax bills. 

As you are aware, one of the most cru- 
cial issues before the Congress this year 
is that of our foreign trade policy. The 
administration has proposed a sweeping 
program designed to expand our foreign 
trade; this is to be accomplished largely 
by granting the President considerably 
expanded powers to reduce tariffs and 
other trade restrictions. While I have 
always recognized the importance of 
trade with other nations, I am firmly 
convinced that the administration bill 
(H.R. 9900) does not provide adequate 
safeguards for American industries and 
American workmen. As I stated to the 
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House Committee on Ways and Means on 
March 27 of this year in testifying on 
this bill: 

I do not oppose the idea of reciprocal trade 
agreements. What I do ask is that greater 
safeguards be thrown around basic American 
industries to assure a fair profit return on 
investments in our industries and to pro- 
tect the jobs of working men and women in 
these United States, and particularly in my 
State of West Virginia. 


While this bill does, I admit, contain 
extensive provisions to assist industries, 
plants, and workingmen who are seri- 
ously hurt by any increases in imports 
resulting from trade concessions we 
might make, its philosophy is basically 
wrong. It calls for eliminating such 
safeguards as the peril point and escape 
clause provisions that are part of the 
present reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, both of which can do much to 
prevent injury from becoming too seri- 
ous or which can result in protective 
measures being taken before injury be- 
comes excessive. The President’s pro- 
gram involves assistance only after the 
injury has taken place. 

Specifically I believe the President's 
trade bill should be modified in at least 
the following ways. The bill should ex- 
tend our Trade Agreements Act by not 
More than 3 years (instead of the 
5 proposed by the administration). 
Pretrade agreement hearings should be 
held to preserve the proper caution in 
negotiations; the Tariff Commission 
should be able to lay down guidelines for 
the State Department. The requested 
authority to cut tariffs by as much as 50 
percent should be restricted to a much 
Smaller percentage, Above all we should 
retrain and strengthen the escape clause. 
It is in my judgment far better to 
Temedy injury in this fashion than to 
add to our redevelopment burdens here 
at home. 

In conclusion, I should like to remind 
Fou that the Congress is about to start 
its traditional Easter recess. That will 
Bive me the opportunity to spend some 
time in my own district and to see many 
of you. Such a period is both useful and 
enjoyable for me. There is nothing like 
a visit back home to see many of the 
issues confronting us in Washington in a 
Sounder and more realistic perspective. 

I extend my cordial greetings to you in 
this joyous Easter season, 


Easter Season a Time for Reappraisal 
and Rededication: Rev. Leon M. 
Maltby Offers Inspiring Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Easter is for the Christian a time of re- 
irth, a time to reaffirm our faith in God, 
and to dedicate ourselves more com- 


Pletely to the fulfillment of His 
plan for 
Mankind, 
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Today, with the challenge of atheistic 
communism widespread and tangible, 
and with millions already under its yoke 
and being denied freedom to worship as 
they choose, the need for resolve is vital. 
Therefore, we should at this Holy Sea- 
son, pause to assess the testing world 
situation, and to call upon our Maker for 
new insights and renewed strength. 
Seeking His guidance and heeding His 
Will, we cannot fail to create increased 
harmony and understanding among 
nations. 

Rev. Leon M, Maltby, editor of the 
Sabbath Recorder, expressed compelling 
and similar thoughts in the April 16 
issue of that magazine. In his editorial, 
Reverend Maltby emphasizes the lasting 
impact of the resurrection in our lives, 
and stresses that our hope for the future 
lies in Christian living. 

Mr. President, I request that Reverend 
Maltby’s timely and inspirational mes- 
sage be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
Recor, and call upon the Members of 
the Senate to consider its spiritual 
counsel. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

f HIS GLORIOUS RESURRECTION 

It is possible for Christians to catch a 
vision of the glory of the resurrection of 
Christ. Whether or not we catch that vi- 
sion depends largely upon us, for we have 
the facts before us in the written word and 
we have the testimony of countless believers 
through the years who see with the eyes 
of faith that which has been promised to 
those who believe. Let us at this season 
contemplate anew the glory of the Cross, 
the hope of life that springs from the empty 
tomb of Jesus, and the glory of the risen, 
ascended, and living Christ. 

The greatest recorded prayer of Christ for 
His first disciples did not go unanswered in 
the days following His redemptive death 
and it need not remain unanswered now for 
us. He prayed, “Father, I will that they 
also, whom thou hast given me, be with 
me where I am; that they may behold my 
glory, which Thou has given me; for Thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world” (John 17:24). In later years Peter 
wrote about beholding the glory of Jesus on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, but the glory 
of the resurrection of Jesus was to Peter a 
far more sustaining thing to that apostle 
than the experience just mentioned. Of this 
we can be certain from Peter's sermons and 
his writings. Without the certainty of our 
Lord's resurrection there would have been 
no preaching, no personal work, no witness- 
ing, no Pentecost, no Christian church. It 
behooves us to remember these things when 
our reasoning processes, conforming to pat- 
terns set by men devoid of Christian faith 
cause doubt to arise in our minds, 

On the day Christ's resurrection was made 
knowh to His disciples He was walking with 
two of the lesser known men toward the 
village of Emmaus. He showed them from 
the Scriptures that there was glory in His 
death and resurrection. These were His 
words: “Ought not Christ to have suffered 
and entered into his glory?” (Luke 24: 26). 
To be sure, there was something still in the 
future (His ascension) that would be glori- 
ous to those privileged to behold it, but 
they and all Christians could build their 
faith on the glory of His triumph over death 
and the grave. 

We take another example of the glory of 
Christ's resurrection from the experience of 
Saul of Tarsus, that experience on the road 
to Damascus by which he lost all doubt and 
started preaching faith in the risen Christ. 
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In describing that experience before gov- 
ernors, kings, and persecutors he uses the 
expression, When I could not see for the 
glory of that light” (Acts 22:11). Jesus 
had told his disciples that he was the light 
of the world. That was not true as long as 
He was in the flesh, no matter how enlight- 
ening His words were to the multitude. It 
became true after His death, even as He 
predicted, “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me” (John 12:32). Thus it 
is not strange that the light of the world 
appearing to Saul outside Damascus should 
take on a brilliance that was blinding for the 
moment at least. Our experiences with the 
risen Christ may not necessarily be as spec- 
tacular as those of the Apostle Paul, but they 
can be as genuine and as transforming. Let 
us put no sins, no false philosophies in the 
way of a new experience of the glory of the 
resurrection of Jesus and the hope of our 
own future life in glory. 

By His resurrection Jesus who was the 
Christ became to His disciples of all ages 
the Lord of Glory. It is good for us at this 
season to increase our experiential knowledge 
of Christ even as we contemplate what has 
been acclaimed one of the best attested facts 
of history—that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead, coming forth from the tomb with a 
glorified body. As the doubts of the hard- 
to-convince disciples were forced back by 
the dawning light of the Christian day when 
the living Christ explained to them the scrip- 
tures, 80 may we find anew firmer founda- 
tions for our faith in Christ by contemplat- 
ing this fact of Christian history with all 
its implications for us. Surely we will want 
to live in loving obedience to His revealed 
will and will desire more earnestly to bear 
consistent witness for Him. Instead of find- 
ing in the fact of His resurrection a reason 
for changing the day of worship we find 
added Sabbath motivation. 


Independence Day of Sierra Leone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to the Prime Minister of Sierra 
Leone, Sir Milton A. S. Margai; and 
Sierra Leone's Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. R. E. Kelfa-Caulker, on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of 
Sierra Leone’s independence. 

April 27 of 1961 marked the birth of a 
new independent nation in west Africa. 
On that day Britain's most ancient and 
most loyal—and also potentially 
richest—west African colony attained its 
independence. This act was brought 
about by the mutual consent of the Brit- 
ish Government and the representatives 
of the people of Sierra Leone. Soon after 
the formal ceremonies, witnessed by 
joyous and jubilant people at the capital 
city, Freetown, the house of represent- 
atives of the colony became the Parlia- 
ment of independent Sierra Leone. A 
new Government was instituted under 
the premiership of able and experienced 
Sir Milton Margai, and on September 28 
Sierra Leone was admitted into the 
United Nations by the unanimous vote 
of the U.N. Assembly, thus becoming the 
100th sovereign and independent mem- 
ber of that organization, 
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Sierra Leone is a small strip of land on 
west Africa's Atlantic coast, with an 
area of about 28,000 square miles and its 
inhabitants number about 2,500,000. 
The country is sandwiched between Li- 
beria on its south and the Republic of 
Guinea on its north and northwest. 
Since 1787 its inhabitants had enjoyed 
British protectorate. The British had of 
course profited immensely by the wealth 
of this colony, and it is also fair to say 
that the people of Sierra Leone have 
benefited by the orderly and efficient 
government instituted there by the Brit- 
ish. It is true that Sierra Leone’s wealth 
in diamonds, copper, and iron had en- 
riched many individual Britons, yet the 
natives had also shared, in one way or 
another, in the prosperity of the country. 
What is perhaps more important, native 
leaders were educated and trained in 
British institutions of learning, and to- 
day many of these extraordinarily able, 
gifted, intelligent, and public-spirited 
leaders are in charge of Sierra Leone's 
destiny. It is to the credit of Premier 
Sir Milton Margai and his able associates 
that the shift from the status of colony 
to independence took place in a most 
harmonious spirit. He has retained 
Sierra Leone’s place in the family of 
British Commonwealth, has successfully 
strengthened democratic institutions in 
the country, and has maintained cordial 
relations with all other sovereign states. 

On the first anniversary of her inde- 
pendence day Sierra Leone has become 
a model state in west Africa, sovereign 
and independent, democratic and pros- 
perous. Just as the people of Sierra 
Leone were fortunate in the type of 
British Government under which they 
lived in the past, so today they are even 
more fortunate in their wise and states- 
manlike leadership in the person of 
Prime Minister Sir Milton Margai and 
his associates. I greet the citizens of 
Sierra Leone on this historic anniversary, 
on their first independence day. 


Oil Imports 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the oil 
import problem is one of the major do- 
mestic problems confronting our Gov- 
ernment today. 

In the district which I have the honor 
to represent, we have 5 counties which 
mine and sell over 25 miillion tons of 
coal annually and, in addition, the sec- 
ond district produces more oil than any 
other section of Kentucky. The home 
office of the Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp. is located in the Second District 
of Kentucky and the program presented 
today to the House is of vital concern 
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to all of the power producers in my 
section of this Nation. 

Unless we operate under an adequate 
residual control program, our national 
security will be dangerously threatened 
due to the fact that our depressed fuels 
industries will be unable to meet the de- 
mands for increased production which 
an emergency would impose upon them. 
Today we are passing through the most 
crucial period in the history of our coun- 
try and we must be prepared to meet 
every eventuality. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Steep], and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Moore], 
for their presentation of this all impor- 
tant problem and to assure you that my 
people are very much concerned over its 
solution. 


University of Pennsylvania Trains Peace 
Corpsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 19, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the great 
University of Pennsylvania, which has its 
campus in the city of Philadelphia, has 
initiated its first training program for 
the Peace Corps. Dr. John F. Melby, 
director of foreign students at the uni- 
versity, is the coordinator of the course. 
A 12-week training course for 50 Peace 
Corps volunteers who are designated to 
serve in Ceylon, will start June 4. 

I am including below the news state- 
ment concerning the details which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
April 18, 1962: 

[From the Philadelphia 
Apr. 18, 1962 
Penn To TRAIN 50 Peace CORPSMEN 

A 12-week training course for 50 Peace 
Corps volunteers who are designated to serve 
in Ceylon will start June 4, at the University 
of Pennsylvania. It will be Penn’s first train- 
ing program for the Corps. 

The 50 trainees from throughout the coun- 
try will be housed in law school dormitories. 
During the course, to be coordinated by Dr. 
John F. Melby, Penn's director of foreign 
students, the volunteers will be “taught how 
to teach.” 

Courses will include American civilization, 
subjects about Ceylon, health, physical edu- 
cation, and two languages, Singhalese and 
Tamil 


(Pa.) Inquirer, 


Dr. Joseph Schwartzberg, assistant profes- 
sor of geography and specialist on South Asia 
at Penn, will be the project's training 
director. 

Meanwhile, the Peace Corps headquarters, 
Washington, in seeking 6,000 more volunteers 
to work in Asia, Africa, and South America, 
announced that a placement test will be held 
April 21, in centers across the Nation. 

A test will be held in room 113, Customs 
House, Second and Chestnut Streets. Tests 
also will be held in Allentown, Harrisburg, 
State College, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, and 
other Pennsylvania cities, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


Preservation of Wisconsin’s Moraines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—experiencing great forward strides 
of development and progress that liter- 
ally changed the face of America— 
should, I believe, concurrently take ac- 
tion to preserve and perpetuate sig- 
nificant features of our national heritage. 

In Wisconsin, for example, exist natu- 
ral features of our landscape—sculptured 
long ago by glaciers—called moraines: 
of great geological, scientific, historical, 
and scenic significance. 

The preservation of Wisconsin’s mo- 
raines is desirable for our economy and 
for preservation of these natural forma- 
tions—sculptured long ago by glaciers— 
of great scientific, historical, and scenic 
Significance. 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
legislation to establish an Ice Age Na- 
tional Park in Wisconsin. 

After studying my bill, the Depart- 
Ment of Interior supported the idea of 
Preserving the moraines and made al- 
ternative recommendations. 

Now, the time has come for action. 

Consequently, I am urging early hear- 
ings by the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs to: First, 
Consider both my original bill and the 
Department's recommendations; sec- 
ond, adopt necessary accommodations 
between the two approaches for pre- 
serving the moraines; and, third, ex- 
pedite legislation for a go-ahead on the 
Project for preserving these moraines of 
Sreat significance to Wisconsin, 

Particularly, I was gratified to note 
that the Department of Interior has 
distributed a special brochure, pub- 
lished with private funds—donated to 
the public service—on the Department's 
Tecommendations for creating a pro- 
Posed Ice Age National Scientific Re- 
Serve in Wisconsin. 

The brochure, in my judgment, rep- 
resents a splendid effort to reflect the 
Significance of preserving these out- 
Standing features of our national heri- 
tage, not only for Wisconsin, but for 
the Nation. 

Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
Other aspects of this project in an ad- 
dress over Wisconsin radio-TV stations. 
I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
Cerpts of the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS By HON, ALEXANDER 


WILEY 

Friends, the Nation, progressing at a rapid 
pace, must, I believe, also take appropriate 
action to preserve and perpetuate significant 
features of our national heritage. 

Across the Nation, and particularly in Wis- 
consin, we have outstanding features of nat- 
ural landscape. At this time, I refer espe- 
cially to our moraines—natural formations 
sculptured long ago by glacial action—of 
great geological, scientific, historical, and 
scenic significance. Unique and unequaled 
anywhere in the country, these moraines, if 
allowed to go unprotected, would deteriorate 
and ultimately be lost to generations of the 
future. The preservation of such features of 
our national landscape would, in addition to 
being of historical value, be of importance 
economically to Wisconsin. Our Kettle Mo- 
raine State Park, for example, now attracts 
millions of tourists. As a result, the park is 
a great asset to the tourism industry, one of 
the major sources of income for Wisconsin. 

During the first session of this Congress, I 
introduced legislation to create an Ice Age 
National Park in Wisconsin. 

As proposed, the bill would provide for the 
establishment of a park comprised of signifi- 
cant features of our moraines. I well recog- 
nize, of course, that, in the establishment of 
such a park, a variety of serious questions 
would be involved, including the following: 

1. What land would be included in such a 
project? 

2. How would adjacent areas be affected? 

3. Could adequate financing be equitably 
obtained? 

4. How could the administrative problems 
best be handled? 

Despite the existence of such significant 
problems, howeyer, which are not unsolvable, 
I believe that constructive action should be 
taken to preserve the moraines. 

Recently, the Department of Interior, 
which administers such programs, proposed, 
after long evaluation of the bill, a substitute 
recommendation, The major features of this 
substitute would be the following: 

1. The area would be designated the Ice 
Age National Scientific Reserve in the State 
of Wisconsin. 

2. Federal funds, not exceeding $50,000, 
would be allocated for planning the project. 

8. The proposal would authorize estab- 
lishment of the reserve administered by the 
State and its political subdivisions in co- 
operation with the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Secretary's cooperation would consist of: 

(a) Formulating, within 2 years, a com- 
prehensive plan for preservation of the out- 
standing examples of continental glaciation 
in Wisconsin; 

(b) Assisting the State and its political 
subdivisions in acquiring additional lands 
needed in the reserve; and 

(c) Assisting in maintaining facilities for 
the Visiting public. 

4. When plans have been completed, the 
Secretary in consultation with the State of 
Wisconsin would designate a boundary for 
the Ice Age Scientific National Reserve. 

5. Federal financial assistance would be 
provided as follows: 

(a) For the acquisition of additional lands 
and interests in land within the boundary 
of the Ice Age National Scientific Reserve; 
(b) but, the grants could not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the fair market value of the addi- 
tional lands acquired; (c) further, the Sec- 


retary could contribute not to exceed 75 per- 
cent of the cost of providing interpretive 
facilities and services within the Ice Age 
National Scientific Reserve; and (d) not more 
than 50 percent of the annual cost of main- 
taining all physical facilities within the 
reserve. 
SCOPE OF RESERVE 


Under the recommendations of the De- 
partment, the reserve should consist of 
roughly 32,500 acres to present the Ice age 
story. It would be comprised of approxi- 
Mately 17,000 acres in the northern unit of 
the Kettle Moraine and Campbellsport Drum- 
lin areas; 3,500 acres in the Devil’s Lake area; 
10,000 acres in the Bloomer area of Chippewa 
County; and 2,000 acres in all other areas. 
Within area in which the reserve would be 
established 20,500 acres are owned by either 
the State or a county. Realistically, these 
recommendations of the Department of the 
Interior differ in scope and nature from the 
proposals in my bill S. 1981. 

Nevertheless, this represents: 

A recognition by the Department of the 
significance of the moraine in Wisconsin: 
and 2 

A willingness to cooperate in preserving 
these moraines, including: Assistance in 
solving the problems and acquiring and ad- 
ministering such a project. 

In view of this positive attitude, then, I 
am urging the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to hold early hearings: 

1, To consider both the y in- 
troduced bill and the Department's recom- 
mendations; 

2. To adopt necessary accommodations be- 
tween the two approaches for preserving the 
moraines; and 

3. To expedite legislation that would en- 
able the going ahead on the project for pre- 
serving these moraines of great significance 
to Wisconsin. 


Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11289) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes, 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, it would 
be inconsistent for the Congress to pro- 
mote higher education by the enactment 
of appropriate legislation, and, at the 


same time, to impose a heavy burden 


on the budgets of our colleges and uni- 
versities by requiring a 15-percent limi- 
tation on the indirect costs allowable on 
defense research grants. 

Since indirect costs of such research 
are, in fact, much higher than this fig- 
ure, we would be forcing our universities 
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to subsidize these programs so important 
to the national defense. Funds that 
might otherwise be used for education 
in English, architecture, business, law, 
and many other fields, would have to be 
diverted to support Federal contract re- 
search projects. This is borne out by 
the many messages I have received from 
presidents of leading universities, includ- 
ing Cornell University, of which I am an 
alumnus. 

Furthermore, should a 15-percent lim- 
itation be imposed, universities might be 
forced to adopt the distressing alterna- 
tive of refusing to accept research as- 
signments from the Defense Department. 
This would be a serious loss to the coun- 
try because, in many instances, these 
institutions possess the best facilities and 
personnel for research. 

Certainly, the Federal Government 
should never allow excessive overhead 
costs as a means to aid education, but a 
carefully administered uniform system 
of cost accounting should be the method 
employed to govern the amount of true 
indirect expenses. 

Therefore, I oppose the bill only insofar 
as it sets an arbitrary limit in this area, 


. 


The Supreme Court's Function 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, some 
days ago before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, discussion took place relative 
to the background of the members of the 
Supreme Court, which would best con- 
stitute an all-around, good balance, Mr. 
Bernard G. Segal, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Committee on the 
Federal Judiciary, and one of America’s 
most outstanding lawyers, made a re- 
markable, extemporaneous statement on 
this subject, which all lawyers would do 
well to read. 

Mr. Segal's remarks were discussed in 
a thoughtful editorial of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch Friday, April 13, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Supreme COURT'S FUNCTION 

Understanding of the U.S. Supreme Court 
was enhanced by Bernard G. Segal, chair- 
man of the American Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Federal Judiciary, when he 
testified that experience on the bench is not 
an qualification of justices. Speak- 
ing in favor of the appointment of Byron R. 
White, he pointed out that neither John 
Marshall nor Roger Taney, the two greatest 
Chief Justices, had such experience. As a 
matter of fact, only 52 of the 92 men who 
have served as justices sat in lower courts, 
and the most distinguished were not among 
them. 

This does not mean that a justice need 
not be learned in the law. It merely suggests 
that routine application of the law in the 
lesser jurisdictions does not necessarily 
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deepen the wisdom requisite for answering 
the major constitutional questions presented 
to the Supreme Court. Rarely may these be 
answered by putting a statute and a section 
of the Constitution side by side and com- 
paring them. If so, there would be little 
excuse for divided opinions. 

The task is one of interpretation, and in 
Mr. Segal's words this calls for “spirit, wis- 
dom, temperament, intellect, insight, and 
impartiality” and a degree of variety in the 
backgrounds of the justiccs—and preferably 
in their politics—to make sure that ques- 
tions will not be regarded from only a single 
point of view. If this were more often kept 
in mind, there would be more respect and 
less criticism of divided decisions. There 
also would be a wider reallzation that while 
the justices, in a sense, make law, they 
should not and do not legislate. Mr. Segal, 
it seems, understands the nature of the 
Supreme Court's function. 


The 100th Anniversary of B’nai B’rith in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege on the 16th of April to 
address B'nai B'rith in Milwaukee, Wis., 
at the celebration of its 100th anniver- 
sary. There were present at the dinner 
some 500 of the citizens of that commu- 
nity and others including Label Katz, 
president of B'nai B'rith national with 
Ben Barkin the national director from 
1936 to 1941 who presided and did a 
great job. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record excerpts from my 
address upon that occasion, together 
with a copy of the program and an ar- 
ticle entitled “B'nai B'rith Today.” 


There being no objection, the excerpts, 
program, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS or Appress BY HON. ALEXANDER 

Winey 


Mr. Toastmaster, President Katz, Governor 
Nelson, distinguished clergy, friends, I am 
happy to join in the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of B'nai B'rith in Milwaukee and 
the State of Wisconsin. Recently, I was 
privileged, also, to join in the 50th annlver- 
sary observance of Hadassah In Washington, 
D.C. 

Truly, Bnal Brith— through its work and 
ideals—symbolizes the best traditions of 
America. 

Fortunately, we—here in this great coun- 
try—enJoy, and should be grateful for, a 
climate in which we can adhere to differing 
faiths, principles, and ideals. Yet, respect- 
ing these differences, we can work side-by- 
side for mutual, meritorious goals—each 
making his unique contribution and thereby 
speeding progress and enriching, our society. 

Bonded together, not only by an ancestral 
heritage but a dedication to high ideals, 
you—members of B'nai B'rith—refiect in 
your constitution many of the principles of 
our national life, almed toward developing 
and elevating mental and moral character; 
invoking the purest principles of philosophy, 
honor, and patriotism; alleviating the plight 
of the poor and needy; rescuing victims of 
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persecution; and otherwise attempting to 
serve the fundamental needs of humanity. 

Realistically, you have re-created these 
laudable ideals into practicable, workable 
programs for better citizenship; improved 
vocational service; youth organizations; 
strengthening the spirit of patriotism among 
cur citizens, helping to meet the special 
needs of members of the Armed Forces and 
yeterans—and other worthy goals. 

ISRAEL: LAND OF HOPE AND PROMISE 


The centuries-old dream of Israel (as a 
land of hope and promise—and as an eco- 
nomic, political and spiritual homeland) also 
became a reality because of the unstinting 
prayers and work of folks, like yourselves in 
B'nai B'rith. The great transfusion of hu- 
man, economic, and spiritual lifeblood into 
a largely desert land made it bloom with 
promise for the homeless and homeward 
bound. 

Globally, Israel, too, has become a demo- 
cratic outpost—a bastion of freedom for the 
free world. 

LOOKING AHEAD 


For the future, the challenge, however, will 
be of even greater magnitude than in the 
past. 

Around the world, there is a need for a 
greater universal effort—with humanity 
joined hand in hand—to work toward elim- 
ination of intolerance, prejudice, and hatred; 
eradication of poverty, malnutrition, illit- 
eracy, and disease; promoting the brother- 
hood of man; encouraging respect and recog- 
nition of human dignity for all people; 
vigllantly opposing oppression and aggression 
against people and nations; strengthening 
the ethical, moral and spiritual fiber of all 
citizens; and improving the outlook for pence 
in the world. 

Realistically, each of us has special inter- 
ests or purposes in life. By adopting goals 
that serve not only ourselves, but the broader 
needs of human beings—particularly the less 
fortunate—however, such action will indeed 
warrant the blessings of humanity. 

Upon your 100th anniversary, then, I 
warmly congratulate you for your fine work 
and accomplishments of the past. For the 
future, I pray God's presence in your efforts 
to serve your fellow men. 

CENTENNIAL BANQUET, APRIL 15, 1962, BETH 
EL Ner Tamip SYNAGOGUE, IN Honor or 
Grtgap Loben No. 41, SPONSORED BY Mu- 
WAUKEE BNN BAT Counctt, MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 

PROGRAM 


Presentation of colors: U.S. Armed Forces. 

National anthem: Sol M. Altschuller, can- 
tor, Congregation Emanu El B’ne Jeshurun. 

Invocation: Mrs. Ben Strauss, president. 
B'nai B'rith Women, Milwaukee Council. 


DINNER 


Welcome: Joe E. Smith, program chairman. 

Toastmaster: Ben Barkin. 

Greetings: Hon. Gaylord A. Nelson, honor- 
ary chairman, Governor of Wisconsin; Hon. 
Alexander Wiley, U.S. Senator; Hon. Henry 
W. Maier, mayor, city of Milwaukee; Hon. 
John L. Doyne, executive secretary, Milwau- 
kee County; Rev. William F. Kelly, S. J., presi- 
dent, Marquette University; Mrs. Morton 
Gorchow, president, B'nai B'rith Women Dis- 
trict No. 6; Ervine Lavine, president, B'nai 
B'rith District Grand Lodge No. 6; Harry J. 
Plous, president, Milwaukee Jewish Welfare 
Fund; Avrum M. Chudnow, president, Mil- 
waukee B'nai B'rith Council; Dr. Louis J. 
Swichkow, rabbi, Beth El Ner Tamid Syna- 
gogue. 

Membership salute: Ben Z. Glass, executive 
er B'nai B'rith District Grand Lodge 
No. 6. 

Soloist: Frank Glazer, concert pianist. 

Address: Label A. Katz, international presi- 
dent, B'nai B'rith. 

Benediction: Paul L. Moskowitz, second 
vice president, District Grand Lodge No. 6. 
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Lonces oF BN B’RITH 

Excelsior Lodge No. 170—past presidents, 
1872-88: 1872, Dr. Kahn; 1874, Joseph Pol- 
lack; 1876, S. H. Goodman; 1877, J. Nathan- 
son; 1879, E. M. Oberndorfer; 1880, A. W. 
Rich; 1881, S. B. Auerbach; 1882, M. Obern- 
dorfer; 1883, E. D. Adler; 1884, D. H. Friend; 
1885, H. M. Oberndorfer; 1886, W. Katzen- 
stein; 1887, Charles Kahn; 1888, Charles 
Kahn, 

Shorewood (Bay Shore) Lodge No. 1373 
(instituted June 15, 1939)—-past presidents: 
1939-40, Abe Rice; 1940-41, Herman J. Scholl; 
1941-42, Dr. Cari O. Diamond; 1942-43, Joe 
E. Smith; 1943-44, Sol Raskin; 1944-45, 
Lawrence S. Katz; 1945-46, Samuel Golden- 
berg; 1946-47, Dr. Sam Granof; 1947-48, I. E. 
Lample; 1948-49, Edwarde F. Perlson, 1949- 
50, Ervin R. Abramson; 1950-51, Marvin 
Klitsner; 1951-52, Hyman B. Parks; 1952-53, 
Sidney Melvoin; 1953-54, Staney Sayles; 
1954-55, Jack Berland; 1955-56, Bernard J. 
Hankin; 1956-57, Dr. Benj. L. Feldman; 1957- 
58, Philip E. Lerman; 1958-59, Louis Heller; 
1959-60, Louis Heller; 1960-61, Armin Solo- 
mon; 1961-62, Bernard Goldstein. 

Shofar Lodge No. 1388 (instituted Novem- 
ber 19, 1939)—-past presidents: 1939-41, Av- 
rum Chudnow; 1941-42, Bernard Solochek; 
1942-43, Nathan J. Rakita; 1943—44, Sidney A. 
Levner; 1944-45, Milton Holzman; 1945-46, 
Lionel Rosenberg; 1946-47, Harry Weintrob; 
1947-48, Hy Cofar; 1948-50, Ben Sax; 1950- 
51, Philip Zarem; 1951-52, Ervin Abrams; 


1952-53, Arthur Hirschbein; 1953-54, Dr. 
Charles Goldstein; 1954-55, Saul Rapkin; 
1955-56, Oscar Eisendrath; 1956-57, Dr. 


Bernard Sharp; 1957-58, Alex Zaidins; 1958- 
59, Louis Silberman; 1959-60, Matthew J. 
Berlowitz; 1960-61, Leonard Edelstein; 1961- 
62, Louis Riches. 

Washington Park Lodge No. 1460 (insti- 
tuted May 4, 1941 )—past presidents: 1941-42, 
Herman Schwartz; 1942-43, Sol Forman; 
1943-45, Max Raskin; 1945-47, Manuel Holtz- 
man; 1947-48, Maurice Marks; 1948-49, Clar- 
ence Goldberg; 1949-51, Abe Parelskin; 1951- 
53, William Kay; 1953-54, Davis Cohen; 1954- 
55, Joe Radoff; 1955-57, Dr. Jack ©. Biller; 
1957-58, David Gutkin; 1958-59, Harry Sicula; 
1959-61, Ervin Wolkenstein; 1961-62, Irving 
Fields. 

Sholom Aleichem Lodge No. 1559 (instit- 
tuted March 25, 1945)—past presidents: 
1945-46, Joseph Bursten; 1946-47, Ben 
Trosch; 1947-48, Sam Korelstein; 1948-49, 
Sam Schneiderman; 1949-50, Simon Hoff- 
man; 1950-51, Leon Goldberg, 1951-52, Simon 
Hoffman; 1952-53, Jacob Joseph; 1953-62, 
Abraham Gecht. 

Milwaukee Memorial Lodge No. 1962 (insti- 
tuted July 22, 1947)—past presidents: 1947- 
48, Leo Lichter; 1948-49, C. Irvin Peckarsky; 
1949-51, Lawrence Cohen; 1951-51, Norman 
Saichek; 1952-53, Philip Croen; 1953-55, 
Arthur L. Kahn; 1955-57, Hyman W. Rubin; 
1957-59, Leslie Bern; 1959-60, Leonard 8. 
Marcus; 1960-61, Edwin Goldman; 1961-62, 
Samuel Gilbert. 

Lake Shore Lodge No. 1985 (instituted June 
27, 1954)—past presidents: 1954-55, Thomas 
Kaufman and Gerald Kahn; 1955-56, A. L. 
Meyer; 1956-57, Adolph Stern; 1957-58, 
Arthur Posner; 1958-59, Jack Shlimovitz; 
1959-60, Robert M. Rice; 1960-61, Gerald 
Minkoff; 1961-62, Robert Lessin. 

Flagstone Lodge No, 2266 (instituted April 
2, 1960): 1960-61, Norvall O. Winnik; 1961- 
62. Shale Yanow. 

Century Lodge No. 2304 (instituted Feb- 
Tuary 12, 1961): 1961-62, Robert Temkin. 


B'NAI B'RITH TODAY 

For more than a century B'naf B'rith has 
made the goals of humanitarian service and 
devotion to the Jewish people the basis of 
its unparalleled achievements. 

In exploring the historical record, we note 
that an important factor in the vitality of 
the order has been its ability to keep step 
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with the dynamic development of American 
life. The United States today faces chal- 
lenges unknown to the struggling young 
Nation of the 1840's. So, too, the concerns 
of B'nai B'rith are now focused on problems 
that are vastly different than those of an 
earlier era when the physical welfare of Jews 
was a paramount motivation for a B’nai 
B'rith involved in philanthropic activities. 

Today, the affluent society of modern 
America has rendered orphan homes and 
relief funds obsolete. Instead the challenge 
to Jewish life is to conquer the more subtle 
erosion of its spiritual heritage and deepen 
its creativity. 

Prime Minister David Ben Gurion, address- 
ing the 1959 triennial convention of B'nai 
B'rith in Jerusalem, warned that American 
Jewry was facing "mitat neshika! — the kiss 
of death” that comes not from persecution 
but from the forces of assimilation. 

Instinctively, American Jewry rejects this 
dire prophesy. Moreover, there is much evi- 
dence to the contrary, signifying an upsurge 
in American Jewish life. 

Nonetheless, B'nai B'rith recognizes that 
the future of our community cannot rest on 
optimistic statements, and the order’s cur- 
rent objectives stem from a determination to 
assure the creative continulty of American 
Jewry. 

For this goal a program of education on 
all levels Is basic. Thus, more than half of 
B'nai B'rith's annual budget is devoted to 
educational projects for youth and adults. 

The B'nai B'rith Hillel foundations are now 
operating on 241 campuses in the United 
States and overseas. In this vital area of 
service, B'nai B'rith carries almost sole re- 
sponsibility for deepening the Jewish knowl- 
edge and commitment of those who will form 
our future leadership cadre. The demands 
upon B'nai B'rith resources are increasing 
constantly with the tremendous growth in 
college enrollment and the need to reach 
the relatively isolated young intellectuals 
now in academic life. 

On a more informal level this educational 
process is a basic ingredient of the B'nai 
Brith Youth Organization, now the largest 
Jewish youth movement in the world. By 
combining skillful group work techniques 
with fine projects and publications, B'nai 
B'rith provides young people—more than 
43,000 at present—with an outstanding pro- 
gram imbued with positive Jewish content. 

B'nai B'rith also recognizes that growth in 
the Jewish educational stature of our youth 
runs the risk of becoming meaningless un- 
less it is mirrored by similar developments 
amongst their elders. B'nai B'rith's re- 
sponse to this challenge has been a multi- 
faceted adult education program of infor- 
mal learning that is pioneering in the devel- 
opment of new ways to involve the Jewish 
community in cultural and educational 
activities. 

There are manifold obligations undertaken 
by the order in other areas of Jewish life. 
Both in the United States and on the inter- 
national scene, B'nai B'rith is widely re- 
garded as a leading spokesman of the Jewish 
people. In recent years it has frequently 
focused public attention on the plight of the 
Soviet Jewish community. The visit of 
President Label Katz to the Soviet Union 


last year, and his representations to the 


United Nations Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities are part of an on-going effort to 
point up to the world the gap between offi- 
cial promises of equality and cultural free- 
dom and the realities of Jewish life in the 
USSR. 8 

In the area of community relations, the 
activities of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith have also undergone shifts in 
emphasis to meet the changing times. The 
comic caricatures and stereotyping that were 


vaudeville standbys 50 years ago—and moti- 
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vated B'nal B'rith to establish the league 
no longer exist in a more urbane and sophis- 
ticated America, Similarly, the brutal forms 
of anti-Semitism that erupted during the 
Hitler era, and which forces here and abroad 
have sought to utilize as a political weapon, 
have receded greatly as the body politic be- 
comes more and more aware of the indivisi- 
bility of liberty and freedom. 

During the postwar years, the Anti- 
Defamation League moved from the wholly 
negative aspects of a “defense agency” to 
widespread programs of democratic educa- 
tion. It also leveled its fire on existing pat- 
terns of discrimination. In the past 15 
years, through both educational efforts and 
Federal and local legislation, there has been 
significant progress in eliminating religious 
bias in employment and higher education. 
Today, ADL applies its skills and experience 
to exposing and combating the pockets of 
social and housing discrimination that still 
persist. 

The significance of B’nai B'rith as a world- 
wide movement, with membership in 41 na- 
tions of the free world, is reaching greater 
proportions than ever. Through such struc- 
tures as the B'nai B'rith International Coun- 
cil, the order seeks to maintain close rela- 
tionships with Jews in other parts of the 
world, particularly with the Jewish com- 
munity in Israel, promoting projects which 
can add to the strength and potentialities of 
Jewish life wherever it is lived. 

By vigorously implementing its 119-year- 
old principles in an ever expanding pro- 
gram, B'nai B'rith has demonstrated a con- 
tinuing ability to make a concrete reality of 
the ideals of its dedicated founders, 


The Gringo Co. 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL Record, an article on the United 
Fruit Co. which appeared in the Time 
magazine issue of April 20, 1962: 

THE GRINGO Co. 

On paper there is no fruit so appealing to 
raise as the richest relative of the lily family, 
the banana. It grows so fast that it goes 
from bulb to cash crop in 12 months. It is 
the biggest moneymaker per acre of any crop 
grown anywhere, and is so popular that U.S. 
housewives buy more pounds of bananas each 
year than any other produce item. Yet under 
its golden peel there are a host of troubles, 
and in recent years United Fruit Co—the 
world's largest banana grower and marketer— 
has had them all. 


Until 5 years ago, with postwar banana 
sales rocketing, United Fruit was reaping 
profits by merely filling orders in the 11 
American and European nations where it has 
sales offices. Then its plantations in Panama 
and Honduras were all but wiped out by a 
combination of wind, floods, and the Panama 
disease, which by inf the soil puts 
banana land out of cultivation almost in- 
definitely. Small Ecuadoran growers jumped 
in to capture 25 percent of the world banana 
market. Meantime, United Fruit's own share 
of the world market, which in 1948 stood at 
over 40 percent, skidded to below 30 percent— 
though it managed to hang onto its 60 per- 
cent of U.S, banana sales. 
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This would still have been a profitable 
slice if United Fruit had not been saddled 
with costs that its competitors did not have 
to contend with. Since its founding in 
1899, United Fruit had built a welfare sys- 
tem for its Latin American workers that in- 
cluded 188 schools and 16 hospitals, cost 
#4 million a year to run. Unlike its latter- 
day competitors, who buy their bananas from 
independent producers, United Fruit also 
had vast fixed investments in banana lands, 
workers’ housing and rail lines to haul the 
fruit. Between 1957 and 1960, as the com- 
pany's sales dropped from $342 million to 
$304 million, these pressures shrank its 
per-share earnings from $3.59 to 25 cents. 

REACHING OUT — 

As United Fruit’s fortunes darkened, the 
company’s directors, led by their newly elect- 
ed chairman, Boston Investment Banker 
George Peabody Gardner Jr., 44, desperately 
reached outside the banana business to find 
a president who would remake the company. 
Their cholce: Thomas Elbert Sunderland, 
54, previously vice president and general 
counsel of Standard Oil of Indiana. 

Sunderland found himself at the head of 
an empire which, besides banana lands in 
eight tropical American countries, included 
cattle ranches, thousands of acres in sugar 
cane, cacao and oll palm, 1,380 miles of rail- 
roads, 55 ships, a sugar refinery and a com- 
munications network (Tropical Radio Tele- 
graph Co.). He also found himself saddled 
with a chaotic organization in which three 
men might be working on the same project 
without being aware of each other's exist- 
ence. The company also suffered from 
memories of the free-wheeling days when it 
was run by the late Sam (“The 
Man") Zemurray and in the eyes of nation- 
ulistie Latin Americans was a symbol of 
8 they hated about “Yanqui im- 
perialism 

LOOKING FOR PARTNERS 

Sunderland hired a team of energetic 
young executives and concentrated in Boston 
management functions that had previously 
been divided among New York, Boston, and 
New Orleans. To win back more of the 
banana market, he set up a marketing divi- 
sion that is developing protective boxes to 
ship bananas from the fields without their 
heavy stems, is pushing the Chiquita Ba- 
nana brand name to give United Fruit ba- 
nanas identity with customers, and soon 
hopes to start sending bananas to super- 
markets in labeled plastic bags. Sunderland 
has also begun di into other gro- 
cery products—notably freeze-dry shrimp, 
chicken, and beef. 

Sunderland's top-priority objective, how- 
ever, is to get rid of United Fruit's Latin 
American land holdings. By the end of last 
year, he had sold 37,440 acres of banana 
lands to bring the total company banana 
land holdings down to 368,001 acres. His 
method: selling or leasing United Fruit 
lands to nationals (called associate pro- 
ducers), whom he helps with financing and 
know-how, and whom United Fruit (for a 
fee) supplies with such services as daily 
spraying against banana diseases. Last 
week in Colombia, Sunderland carried the 
plan further and a 50-50 split of 
the final profit with associate producers. 
They are going to feel literal partners in the 
whole enterprise,” says Sunderland. 

THE IMAGE PROBLEM 

By disposing of United Fruit’s banana 
acreage, Sunderland hopes to end a serious 
cost drain on United Fruit and at the same 
time satisfy Latin Americans’ nationalistic 
determination to be masters of their own 
lands. Gradually some Latin Americans are 
beginning to concede that United Fruit, 
whatever its past faults, has contributed to 
the economic development of their countries 


and is now trying to become a progressive, 
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force as well. Yet today the company is be- 
ing blasted as never before by Castroite labor 
leaders who take to the radio to air such 
grievances as the company’s failure to repair 
someone’s screen door. One sympathetic 
Panamanian recently spelled out just how 
hard it will be for United Fruit to change 
its image. Said he: “If it were not a gringo 
company, there would be no problem.” 

Though United Fruit may never com- 
pletely overcome Latin America's hard-dying 
suspicion of gringo companies, its own ver- 
sion of land reform should make it a smalicr 
target for future agitators. On the balance 
sheet, Sunderland’s policies have already 
paid off handsomely. Last week the com- 
pany announced that its per-share earnings 
for the first quarter of 1962 had hit 54 cents 
versus 4 cents last year. “My feeling.“ says 
Tom Sunderland, “is that the tide is begin- 
ning to run our way.” 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following newslet- 
ter of April 21, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Eruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict of Texas, Apr. 21, 1962) 

Dangers and problems created by the Pres- 
ident’s handling of steel: (1) Illegal and 
unconstitutional action; (2) dictatorial— 
abuse of power—shows ruthless, arrogant, 
vindictive use of power concentrated at Fed- 


„eral level and assumption by President of 


greater power than exists; (3) intimidation 
and coercion of businessmen; (4) arouses 
distrust of people in business leaders and 
private enterprise; (5) attacks the profit 
motive; (6) denunciation without hearing; 
(7) intemperate anger; (8) President using 
television and public relations to arouse 
public idignation; (9) Federal agents at 
night disturbing newsmen; (10) as prece- 
dent, freedom of all is jeopardized; (11) free- 
dom once lost is difficult to regain; (12) 
economic control leads to political control; 
(13) shows administration’s distrust of peo- 
ple to govern themselves; (14) hope exists 
in reaction of press; (15) European leaders 
say President has gone further than even 
leaders in most socialistic countries in at- 
tacking industry; (16) damages private en- 
terprise concept giving Communists excellent 
propaganda; (17) Attorney General's action 
smacked of hysteria; (18) President made 
use of every conceivable governmental weap- 
on—criminal prosecution—liberalized depre- 
ciation tax—antitrust action; (19) any price 
increase now will be difficult. 

(20) Labor will be forced to stay within 
Government's wage guidelines; (21) laws 
were used punitively and yvindictively (carrot 
and stick style); (22) administration will de- 
termine economic matters, not the market- 
place, management and labor; (23) Govern- 
ment will use force elsewhere; (24) steel 
never was asked, nor committed themselves 
to hold prices: (25) steel faces rising costs, 
toughening competition here and abroad, 
heavier taxes, more need for reinvestment 
capital; (26) in eapitulating, Blough showed 
fear of governmen ernment power is an 
accomplished fact; (27) consumer interest 
lies more in free economy than a forced 
lower price; (28) retaliation against press? 


` 


April 24 


Win the President dictate to press? (29) 
President violated a property right, price of 
products; infringe one right, all are in- 
fringed; (30) political freedom possible only 
when there is economic freedom (historical 
fact); (31) Government has made people 
beholden to it; (32) it is demogogery for 
President to bring in world events, dead sol- 
diers at Vietnam, etc. 

(33) If market decides price, Biough 
might quickly be corrected by market, no 
natural corrections are possible if Govern- 
ment sets price; (34) crime was that steel 
failed to get Government permission; (35) 
President's action proves lack of economic 
knowledge; (36) President misrepresents 
when he says “a tiny handful of steel execu- 
tives whose pursuit of private power and 
profit exceeds their sense of public respon- 
sibility have shown utter contempt for the 
interests of 185 million Americans.“ Depicts 
American businessmen as unpatriotic; (37) 
frustration and resentment that the econ- 
omy performs so well without the control of 
officialdom; (38) in 4 years, since last steel 
price raise, there have been four boosts in 
wages and benefits not counting the new 
contract; (39) this means Government price 
control (trade bill does this, too). 

(40) This price control follows govern- 
ment's continued increase in cost of doing 
business, taxes, deficit financing and wage 
price spiral of inflation, while granting labor 
unios a host of legal immunities including 
exemption from antitrust prosecution in 
nationwide strikes. All of which proves ulti- 
mately the more Government meddling, the 
more Government control is needed; (41 
Government's inflationary big spending and 
deficit financing add to the costs and prices 
of all goods. So the real culprit of price in- 
creases is the President, not the head of 
United States Steel; (42) national defense is 
no stronger than our economy. Any weak- 
ening of our economy, as for example caused 
by too little margin of profit, will weaken 
our military strength; (43) the President in- 
dulged in invective and impugned the 
patriotism as well as the integrity of steel 
executives; (44) recession and then dcep de- 
pression must follow, as night the day, 
Presidential price and wage control accom- 
panied by coercion of business. More people 
will be out of work If the profit squeeze con- 
tinues; (45) businessmen will now be de- 
moralized and uncertain; (46) it's popular 
and fashionable for politicians to jump on 
big business; (47) steel is a basic part of 
all business—whatever affects it will affect 
all business. 

(48) In the Inst 10 years employment 
costs per hour have risen 85 percent and 
output per man-hour only 12 percent. Em- 
ployment costs per ton went up to 70 per- 
cent, and prices only 49, with no increases 
in the last 4 years. The new contract adds 
another 2.5 to 3 percent to costs per hour; 
(49) through foreign ald United States has 
given Japan and Germany huge sums to 
build steel plants, out of 52-percent cor- 
porate taxes from United States Steel. So 
U.S. steelmakers have been subsidizing their 
own competition and possible extinction. 
Japan steel shipped to Cleveland sold for $18 
per ton less than steel made in Ohio. 

(50) Steel price increases are warranted 
for at least four reasons: (1) Costs are up, 
(2) labor through Government negotiation 
has gotten all the breaks, (3) plant and 
equipment reinvestment is needed for steel 
industries to stay alive, (4) millions of 
shareholders, the real owners of industry, de- 
serve and must have a profit or the engine 
of private enterprise will stop and our form 
of society with the highest standard of living 
in the world's history will perish. 

(51) President Kennedy is demagogically 
politics, never at any time 


full welght of Federal law against the steel 
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industry; (52) the Navy last week awarded 
a contract by telephone, not by advertising 
and competitive bidding, for 11,000 tons of 
armor plate costing $5 to $6 million to a 
company which had not raised its price. 
This is a violation of law. (53) White House 
historian, Sidney Herman, said regardless of 
precedent, the President could do anything 
he chose if public opinion was with him, 
overlooking the fact that the Constitution, 
not public opinion, is Government's limit of 
power and government officials are sworn to 


support it. 
The Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, 1963 unanimously, totaling 


$47,838 million, that’s $47.8 billion (total 
Government. spending for year estimate $115 
billion). This represents the cost of all 
reguiar military functions, except military 
construction, civil defense, and military as- 
sistance (foreign aid). The breakdown 
shows $12.9 billion for personnel, $11.5 bil- 
lion for operation and maintenance, $16.5 
billion for procurement (all weapons), $1.6 
billion for research, development, test, and 
evaluation. Another breakdown by compo- 
nent shows, Army $1.5 billion, Navy $15 bil- 
lion, Air Force $19 billion and defense agen- 
cies $2 billion. This appropriation is a new 
` high. 

Without question, our defense needs have 
been carefully analyzed and provided for 
by Congress, despite differences of view which 
are generally minor. Our manned bombers, 
B-52 and B-58, with missiles will increase 
to a 1967 total of 700, also over 1,000 land- 
based ICBM's and 41 polaris submarines with 
650 Polaris missiles aboard. Another 
analysis reports our alert portion of this 
force alone will have three times the destruc- 
tive capability of our June 1961 alert force. 
Our forces continue so strong we can destroy 
any attacker after absorbing the first strike. 
This we call, therefore, a war deterrent force, 
or strategic retaliatory forces. 

Our general forces include 16 Regular Army 
divisions with air defense, surface-to-surface 
missiles artillery, battalions, and aviation 
companies, The Navy forces include 824 
ships, including 383 warships. Our airlift 
and sealift forces are increased. There will 
be higher strength levels in the Army Na- 
tlonal Guard (400,000) and the Army Re- 
serves (300,000). 

Research and development goes forward 
and includes the B-70 (mach 3 bomber), 
attack missiles of all kinds, antimissile mis- 
silles; Dynasoar—the manned space glider— 
nuclear test detection, missile defense sys- 
tems, antisub warfare, new rocket motors, 
X-15 experimental aircraft, nuclear ramjet 
Propulsion system, and others. Any vulner- 
ability at this time is in our early warning 
and defense against missile attack (including 
from subs) in conjunction with followup 
Manned bomber attack. We are assured that 
Programs are underway to correct this. The 
tremendously complicated and technical 
nature and scope of our huge defense sys- 
tem makes it difficult for a Member of Con- 
gress to fully grasp. To the best of my 
knowledge, our military preparedness is 
adequate. Any concern I feel is not in the 
Weapons or manpower, but in the leader- 
ship—polltical and diplomatic, that is, not 
military. 

NEWSLETTER RECIPIENTS ARE HERE AND NOW 
ASKED TO HELP SPREAD THE WORD 


The 8,500 newsletters can and must be 
multiplied in readership, so that the people 
are informed. Will you now, each, as a com- 
Mittee of one, mimeograph, type, photo- 
graph. or reprint this newsletter and send 
them out to others? In 8 years neither large 

newspaper has felt this newsletter 
Worthy of printing (true, other newspapers 
elsewhere in the Nation have, but we must 
Teach Dallas people). I am deeply concerned 
Over the one-sided presentation of news by 
news media plus the determined effort of this 
administration to propagandize the Kennedy 
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legislation. Huge quantities of Government 
material are being distributed at taxpayers’ 
expense. Will you help now in this circula- 
tion increase and notify this office of your 
plans and success? Also advise me should 
you have suggestions of how this or other 
news media may be used more effectively. 
Our Nation's safety rests on an informed 
electorate. For my part, I am convinced a 
Congressman’s ideas and actions represent- 
ing his district are newsworthy and people 
are entitled to know them, whether they 
agree or disagree. Indeed, they may then ex- 
press their agreements or disagreements to 
the benefit of all. I believe more heads are 
better than one or a few, in matters of gov- 
ernment, and I represent over a million 
ple. 

Questionnaire returns are pouring in. May 
I ask you to stimulate more returns by ask- 
ing others to return their questionnaire to 
this office? 

Hatton Sumners is gone but not forgotten. 
His standard of public service is a beacon 
light to lead others down the right path. 
I shall try to follow that path. 


Outlook for Dairying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 23, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the farm- 
er—in dairying as elsewhere—still sweats 
and labors under the dual handicap of a 
production-consumption imbalance and 
a cost-price squeeze for the farmer. 

Consequently, the Nation—through 
free enterprise and governmental coop- 
eration—must now find a farm program 
that will, first, better serve the American 
public; second, reduce as possible, the 
cost of the price support program to the 
taxpayer; and third, brighten the outlook 
for the dairy industry—an important 
segment of our agriculture and national 


economy. 

The Nation—in my judgment—should 
expand research, not only for stepping 
up consumption, but also for greater uti- 
lization of dairy products for commercial 
and industrial purposes. For this rea- 
son, I introduced a bill, S. 2414, to create 
a Dairy Research Laboratory in Madison, 
Wis.—the heart of America’s dairyland. 
The purpose would be to expand research 
to find commercial and industrial utiliza- 
tion for the component parts of milk and 

ilk ucts. 

3 the need for greater ef- 
forts in this direction, the Committee on 
Agriculture has now reported a bill, S. 
2786, to the Senate. Significant among 
its proposals, was a provisicn to establish 
an Agricultural Research and Industrial 
Use Administration within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to carry on an ex- 
panded research program for industrial 
uses of agricultural commodities. 

The goal is meritorious. Questions, 
however, will evolve around whether the 
creation of a new administration within 
the Department of Agriculture is the best 


in dairying, however, there is a special 
need for strong emphasis on research. 
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The committee recommendation provides 
new support for the objective of the 
Wiley bill, S. 2414. 


Recently, I was privileged to discuss 
these, and other aspects of the dairy out- 
look in an address over Wisconsin radio 
stations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER 

WILEY 

Earlier this session, the administration 
presented its dairy recommendations to 
Congress. In Congress—and on the farm 
front—these proposals have been largely un- 
acceptable. 

As things look now, the dairy farmer may 
well be caught in a political—as well as eco- 
nomic—squeeze. How? The Agriculture 
Committees in both the Senate and House 
of Representatives, for example, have failed 
to favorably report a resolution for main- 
taining a reasonable level of price supports. 

The administration has dropped dairy 
Price supports to $3.11 per hundredweight 
for manufacturing milk. According to pre- 
dictions, the drop will cost the American 
dairy farmers about $250 million. Wiscon- 
sin, alone—the No. 1 dairy State—will have 
an income loss estimated to reach about 650 
million. 

This is a hard blow to the dairy farmer. 

Realistically, we recognize, that, with the 
present supply-demand situation—involving 
substantial dairy surpluses—there is little 
likelihood of getting a return to the $340 
level of price supports. 

The Congress, however, can—and should— 
enact a compromise bill authorizing price 
support levels somewhere between the $3.11 
and $3.40—perhaps within the $3.22-83.30 
range. 

This would, I believe: 

1, Prevent too great a drop in Income for 
the dairy farmer—still caught in a cost-price 
squeeze; 

2. Help to remedy the supply-demand 
situation; and 

3. Serve the taxpayer by holding down the 
costs of the price support program, without 
rendering as much of a blow to the dairy 
farmer. 

To prevent an economic catastrophe in 
dairying—and a demoralizing of the dairy 
farmer, however, fast action is now needed 
by the Congress. 

Now, briefly, let's review the outlook for 
the legislation affecting the dairy farmer. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL MILK AND SCHOOL LUNCH 

PROGRAMS 


Over the years, the national school lunch 
and special milk programs have served as 
useful outlets for dairy and other farm sur- 
pluses—particularly in improving the health 
of schoolchildren. 

Across the Nation, about 14.3 million chil- 
dren—including 270,000 in Wisconsin, par- 
ticipate in the school lunch program. Un- 
der the school milk program, about 2.4 bil- 
lion half pints were distributed last year, 
serving about 20 million people. In Wiscon- 
sin, these were distributed to about 4,500 
schools and child care centers, serving over 
91 million half pints of milk. j 

For Wisconsin, the estimated participa- 
tion for fiscal year 1962 amounts to about 
300,000 children under the school lunch pro- 
gram, and distribution of about 100 million 
half pints under the special milk program. 

Nationally also, commodities distributed 
under these programs have helped to feed 
about 7 million needy persons. 

Currently, requests for funds to carry for- 
ward these programs are pending before Con- 
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gress. These include $105 million for the 
special milk program; and approximately 
$170 million for the school lunches. 

The Congress—in my judgment—should 
approve these requests for appropriations for 
the school lunch and the school milk pro- 
grams. 

ADDITIONAL STEPS 

In addition, I believe, that—to best serve 
the dairy industry and the Nation—the fol- 
lowing steps need to be taken: 

1. Provide greater protection for the dairy 
industry from too great a flow of imports; 
for example, the recent proclamation by the 
President, modifying the quota for bluemold 
cheese, authorizes expansion of imports by 
283,000 pounds yearly, Recognizing that we 
already have a dairy surplus, this hits the 
dairy industry hard; for each pound of im- 
ported cheese takes over the market for a 
pound of domestically produced cheese. 

2. Considering the substantia] surpluses, 
there is a real need also—in my judgment— 
for greater utilization of dairy products for 
shipment abroad under Public Law 480. The 
purpose would be to utilize these high nutri- 
tive foods for humanitarian purposes, as well 
as for strategic weapons in the cold war. 8 

3. The Nation can and must its re- 
search, not only for consumption but, also 
for greater utilization of dairy products for 
commercial-industrial purposes. For exam- 
ple: The enactment of the Wiley bill, 8. 
2414—to create a dairy research laboratory 
in Madison, Wis.—would establish a sound 
foundation for expansion of such much need- 
ed research. 

CONCLUSION 

Recognizing that the outlook for helpful 
action on price supports is extremely dim, 
there needs to be renewed efforts to expand 
these supplementary programs to help han- 
dle the problems in dairying and other farm 
problems. 


American Legion Essay Contest Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, it was an 
honor and pleasure recently to join my 
colleagues from Ohio in sponsoring a 
luncheon here at the Capitol for this 
year's Ohio American Legion essay con- 
test winners. 

Among the distinguished group was 
Miss Nancy Davis, a student at Ravenna 
High School, Ravenna, Ohio, my home 
community. Her winning essay, entitled 
“I Am an American,” was such an excel- 
lent one that I am including it in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the benefit of all the Members of the 
House: 

I Am an AMERICAN 

"I am an American.” How often those 
words have been spoken. But how many 
times has one thought of the meaning and 
significance of these simple words uttered 
so carelessly? When the average person says 
that he is an American, he merely means 
that he has been fortunate enough to be 
born in the United States. Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary defines the word 
“American” as follows: “Of or pertaining to 
the United States of America; any native or 
inhabitant of the United States.” But isn’t 
there much more to the authentic and mean- 
ingful interpretation of the word than just 
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a geographical location or an adjective indi- 
cating a nationality? 

It has often been said that privilege and 
responsibility are inseparable. So it is with 
the privilege and responsibility of being an 
American. Our precious freedoms were pur- 
chased at an incomprehensible price and it 
is our moral obligation to preserve them. 

Basically, there are three responsibilities 
expected of all true Americans. They are: to 
believe, to express, and to serve. 

First, a person must believe with all his 
heart that his form of government, democ- 
racy, is the most advantageous form of gov- 
ernment ever conceived on the face of this 
earth. He must be firm in his belief and 
steadfast in his devotion to his country. It 
seems a bit Ironic that an avid follower of 
baseball, who attends every game and can 
recite the batting average of every major 
league player, is called a fan. While a 
person who has a burning sense of patriotism 
and devotion for his country, and who is 
vitally interested in the future of his coun- 
try, and his part in its development, is called 
a fanatic. 

Second, a true American must express his 
benevolence toward his country in every 
possible way, for only where people freely 
and liberally make known their beliefs can 
these beliefs be preserved. Displaying the 
Stars and Stripes on various national holi- 
days is a very simple manifestation of fidelity 
to one’s motherland, but so few find or 
take the time to perform this act. 

A person who has a deep abiding faith 
in his country will try to better it In some 
way. The Peace Corps which President 
Kennedy devised is one way of increasing 
the scope of democracy. When the youth of 
a country is properly indoctrinated in that 
country's belief, then the country will con- 
tinue to grow and survive the worst of crises. 
This does not mean, however, that the com- 
munistic system of brainwashing should be 
employed, but rather that a plan of con- 
structive education with its emphasis to- 
ward better citizenship be established. 

Third, an American must serve his coun- 
try. Be it through public offices, the armed 
services, jury duty, or the election board 
it should be done with eagerness and in- 
tegrity. Democracy succeeds only when the 
people participate. Participation in voting 
is probably the most singularly important 
obligation and privilege of an American. 

If a person, and only if a person, is doing 
these tasks to the best of his ability and 
capacity, can he say with honesty and pride, 
“Iam an American.” 


Little-People-to-Little-People Program Is 
a Hopeful Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I remember that our beloved 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Hon. Peter W. Robo, JR., spoke 
to us interestingly earlier this year on a 
conversation that he had had with his 
10-year-old son, Peter. This concerned 
the possibility of young people through- 
out the world working together in a 
little-people-to-little-people program. 
which would preserve freedom for their 
generation and generations to come. 
We are admonished by Jesus that ex- 
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cept that we become as little children 
we cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. There is something special 
about the outlook of children toward 
the eternal things of life. Sometimes I 
feel that children are the only ones who 
see most clearly the most important 
things of life. Next to them are per- 
haps their mothers. We fathers are 
sometimes very slow to find lasting solu- 
tions to the problems which beset man- 
kind. 

I want to congratulate young Peter 
Rodino on his thought that young 
people in America might help to bring 
the world together in more peaceful 
pursuits and in more lasting security 
and freedom. I wish him every success 
in this and I have a feeling that per- 
haps his efforts may be much more im- 
portant than he can possibly imagine. 

I am reminded of the passage of the 
Peace Corps legislation when so many 
people seemed to sneer at it and even 
condemn it as being un-American, while 
in fact, it has been a very susbtantial 
aid to America and a very substantial 
aid to the security and peace of our 

, world. 
Good luck, Peter. 


Farm Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1962 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, fre- 
quently dut from the dense wilderness 
of allotments, price supports, acreage 
controls, and other Federal regulations 
engulfing the American family farm 
come voices. of protest, warning, and 
pleas for freedom from bondage. 

Mr. President, such a voice is heard 
in the form of a letter I have received 
from Mr. G. Donald Ulrich, of West 
Alexandria, Ohio. In order that Mem- 
bers of the Congress and others may 
have an opportunity to hear this voice, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
referred to be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West ALEXANDRIA, OHIO, 
April 5, 1962. 
Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Senator from Ohio, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Lausch: A farm program should 
be judged by its long-range effect on the in- 
dustry—its economy and ability to feed the 
Nation. The lessons learned in the past 
should at least be a partial guide to the 
future. Those facets of the agriculture in- 
dustry that have been the most prosperous 
and the quickest to adjust to demand in 
the past 20 years are those with the least 
Government interference and control. Agri- 
culture is the most progressive, productive, 
largest single industry in the United States 
and the richest and strongest in the world. 
Agriculture is the occupation that affords the 
greatest risk, greatest freedom, and the great- 
est opportunity for individual initiative. The 
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desire to produce more effciently and more 
abundantly, with the pride of lish - 
ment in the growing crops and livestock and 
the in the fertility of his 
Selds for his family and for those to come 
are the foundation in every farmer's heart 
that have made possible the best fed Nation 
in the history of the world. Farming is still 
4 way of Ife with the number of family farms 
In the increase and commercial farms on the 
Gecrease as reported by USDA. The farmers 
know that the only road to prosperity is 
through freedom to use opportunity and 
initiative with self-help. It is not to be 
found in acting the roll of a bureaucratic 
Puppet. An agriculture program that tam- 
Pers long enough with the basic human de- 
sires and concepts of freedom and self-help 
and tries to replace them with a desire for 
Government price, Government quota, or, in 
other words, security—the manmade security 
that Is like the gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, always just out of reach—rather than 
Opportunity, will reduce the industry to a 
dependent, inefficient, unproductive burden 
to the Nation's taxpayers. The honor that 
Nas credited to Jefferson and Washington to 
the tilling of the soil will have been de- 
Stroyed forever in the Nation they helped 
found. If this is accomplished, within three 
decades this Nation will face the difficulty of 
finding food for its people. 

The history of government demonstrates 
Well that it is nearly impossible to reclaim 
freedom once it is traded for the phantom 
that is security. 

Example No. 1: The government holds 
no surplus tobacco of the type raised in the 

Valley, cigar filler, and the allotted 
acreage here in the Miami Valley has not 
fully planted for years with the price 
approximately 5 cents per pound above sup- 
Port level; yet, we have tobacoo under acre- 
age control and even a 15-percent reduction 

Acreage for the coming year here in this 
same Miami Valley. 

Example No, 2: Ohio wheat is a pastry 
Wheat and is not, nor has it been, in sur- 
Plus. The State has voted time after time 
to drop controls but we still have reduced 
acreage and control. It is difficult to Justify 
these actions as benefiting the farmer or our 
Nation. 

The agriculture program that is desirable 
ar present is one that will, within 3 to 4 
years, systematically withdraw the Federal 
Government from the business of creating 


accomplished by informing the pub- 

Uc that it is not desirable nor their duty 
to underwrite with indirect taxes the folly 
of high supports and overproduction. This 
can be accomplished by informing those 
farmers engaged in the production of those 
items that have created a burden to our peo- 
Ple that within these 3 or 4 years they have 
the opportunity to readjust with limited sup- 
Price and reduced acreage. No farmer 

has the right to expect the Federal Govern- 
ment to purchase his produce by taxing the 
People just to maintain a price level, A 
dennite sales schedule for Government-held 
Surplus stocks must be published to coin- 
cide with the reduced support level and acre- 
ase reduction so as to, at the end of stated 
od. have in storage only the amount nec- 

for national . This time 

table will serve notice to the farmer as his 
Only relief period to adjust his production to 
Stop producing for Government storage. The 
industry must show the courage and patri- 
atlam to make this final period of adjust- 
the panona: A constructive program for 
° ustry and the Department of Agri- 
Sulture would be to produce more desirable 
Products of higher quality with better mer- 
Chandising. Those farmers who are caught 
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t of Agriculture and 

if possible, when this adjustment would 
create severe financial hardship, the service 
and finances on a loan basis with manage- 
ment direction, should be offered through 
the Farm and Home Administration. There 
certainly is no question that the agricultural 
colleges, extension service, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the USDA could not 
team up and assist in the readjust- 
ment of production in those individual farms 
and areas where necessary—resulting in no 
great undue hardship to anyone. The De- 
partment of Agriculture can assist in re- 
search and in securing foreign markets. This 
effort has been neglected. 

At major functions in Japan with foreign 
nations’ agriculture attachés present, our 
own Government was not represented by 
such. The agriculture industry today is and 
has been adjusting it's production very well 
on the average in those items that are not 
under or threatened with Government con- 
trol or quota, With the many reporting 
services on marketing and production and 
with each farmer necessarily being more in- 
terested in the economic trends, we will be 
able to do an even better job in the future 
of adjusting production to demand. The 
emphasis must be on sell and higher quality 
and research by Government and allied in- 
dustries of agriculture and by the industry 
itself. 

The opium that lets the industry and 
Nation fail is that great amount of atten- 
tion, finances, and faith placed in Govern- 
ment control; thereby, distracting many 
from the real job at hand and further bur- 
dening our strained economy. Can our chil- 
dren pay the bills for our folly as shown 
in higher national debt and inflation? 
Could we in justice ask it of them? To 
eliminate the surplus production and with- 
drawal of Government from agriculture as 
price and production control is not an un- 
surmountable problem. The difficulty lies 
within the heart of each individual] and his 
lack of courage to face up to the task of 
saving this great industry from the medioc- 
racy of spinelessness that walks downhill 
to the coffers of Federal finances. The farmer 
and the agriculture industry has lost in 
part the respect and esteem of the populace 
due to his courting Government subsidy. 
With those presently engaged in agriculture 
being less than 10 percent of the voters, it 
certainly behooves those active in f 
to show discretion and courage with actual 
example of self-help in establishing a bal- 
ance in production. Certainly one who has 
the courage to plant in the spring and face 
the risks of flood, drought, wind, and the 
whims of the Secretary of Agriculture has 
faith in greater things than bureaucratic 
formulas. This farmer will not shirk his 
responsibility to unshackle himself from the 
chains that threaten to place his way of life 
in bondage. The Congress of these United 
States of America is to be complimented in 
its desire and resistance to any administra- 
tive effort to further regiment agriculture. 
Politically, the only assets the farmer has 
is the good will and esteem that he can 
achieve by example of self-help—by refrain- 
sing from asking the taxpayers and their 
children to carry his burden and build his 
fences, ditches, ponds, wells, and lime his 
fields. Let us not place ourselyes behind 
the image of an infant with the stature of 
a mouse. I ask you, “What avail plow or sail 
or life, if freedom fall?” 

Sincerely, 


7 d. Donato ULRICH. 
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Tribute to Editors of Columbia (S. C.) 
State, and Editorials Entitled “Red 
China Unlikely To Reform” and “In- 
equality” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 24, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State, Columbia, S.C., publishes one of 
the most readable and most interesting 
editorial pages of any newspaper in this 
country. It is capably edited and co- 
edited by Messrs, Henry F. Cauthen and 
H. R. E. Hampton, respectively. On 
April 19 I was particularly impressed 
with two of the State's editorials en- 
titled “Red China Unlikely To Reform,” 
and “Inequality.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Columbia (S. C.) State, 
Apr. 19, 1962] 
Rev CHINA UNLIKELY To REFORM 

Red China this week made official what 
everyone has known for many months—that 
its “great leap forward“ simply meant losing 
@ toehold and that since leaping it has been 
sliding rapidly downhill, 

For almost a year now Red China has been 
trying desperately to buy enough grain from 
the Western World to keep its people alive 
and to stave off an internal revolution. It 
has purchased vast quantities of wheat from 
Canada—for which it isn't paying—and has 
made efforts to buy more from the United 
States. 

They want to buy the wheat on the prom- 
ise to pay sometime in the future. One set 
of advisers in the administration think we 
should supply the grain to shore up Mao Tse- 
tung's faltering regime; another faction 


ments recall rather vividly that Red China 
has never been very friendly toward the 
United States, either during or after the 
Korean war. 

Red China represents another mammoth 
failure of the Socialist system, but it seems 
that other Socialists simply refused to admit 
that such failures are the fault of the Social- 
ist system. 

Communist China, wanting never to be 
accused of deviating from the Marxist-Lenin 
line, imposed governmental controls over 
every facet of China’s economy. They sys- 
tematically killed off almost all the man- 


In the Communist state, the profit motive 
is not allowed to function. Men are sup- 
posed to work zealously for some abstrac- 
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Despite the hopes expressed by our Gov- 
ernment that eventually communism will 
simply become contaminated with its own 
impurities, the Red Chinese show no signs of 
recanting. In fact, they indicated at their 
Peiping conclave that they would retreat 
not one fraction of an inch from their doc- 
trinal conflict with Russia's Communist 
leadership. On the contrary, they declared, 
in effect, they would prove Khrushchey 
wrong in his decision to slow down in his 
drive to grab off capitalist territory. 

It might be worth noting that Chinese 
Communists, just like the Russians, still re- 
gard the United States as their No. 1 enemy. 
Us they hate and threaten to destroy; they 
simply regard the ideological conflict be- 
tween Peiping and Moscow as a family affair. 
And families stick together when threatened 
by an outsider. 

Thus despite its Internal difficulties, its 
famine and starvation and trouble with 
Russia, Communist China still calls only 
for a belt tightening in order to prevail 
against the West. It would be the height of 
folly to assume Red China would initiate 
a be-kind-to-America campaign if we would 
lend a helping hand at this time. It would 
be an even greater folly to assume Mao and 
his buddies are about to give up their fanatic 
dedication to an unworkable system. 

[From the Columbia (8.C.) State, Apr. 19, 
1962] 


INEQUALITY 


Legislators In Washington are in the proc- 
ess of writing into law a prohibition against 
deduction as business expenses “appeals to 
the public with respect to legislative mat- 
ters.” 

This means businesses cannot buy adver- 
tising space or time on any of the media, or 
publish any brochures or leaflets in opposi- 
tion to any legislation and write it off as a 
business expense—evein though the legisla- 
tion may threaten the very life of a whole 
industry. 

At the very moment this legislation is 
taking form, the vast public power complex 
known as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Was releasing a movie and distributing an 
elaborate brochure at a cost of at least 
$100,000. Obviously, the brochure and movie 
show the advantages of public power as op- 
posed to private taxpaying industries. 

Naturally, listing this as a business ex- 
pense for tax deduction purposes is a moot 
question for TVA. It pays no taxes at all. 

Thus it is all right to spend tax money to 
destroy private business, but against the law 
for a private industry to spend money to 
survive. 

Does this constitute equal protection of 
the law? 


Service of Michael J. Shea in the Peace 
Corps in Ghana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress recently approved $63,750,000 for 
extension of the Peace Corps. 

This congressional action reflects a 
growing confidence in the work, ob- 
jectives and accomplishments of the 
program. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished a pictorial article on how one of 
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our Wisconsin citizens, Michael J. Shea, 
is serving in Ghana, 

Reflecting the high quality of work of 
this Peace Corps man in serving U.S. in- 
terests abroad, I ask unanimous consent 
to have excerpts of the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wisconsin’s first member of the Peace 
Corps to go on duty overseas is deep in his 
work and enthusiastic about the accomplish- 
ments of the project in which he and fellow 
idealists are involved. Michael J. Shea, 22, 
of Eau Claire, a 1961 Marquette University 
graduate, was with the first contingent 
which reached Ghana last September. He 
was assigned to teaching chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, and sports at Abuakwa State 
College secondary school in Kibi. He rooms 
with the only other American at the school, 
John Buchanan, of Englewood, Fla., also a 
member of the Corps. The other 20 teachers 
at the school are from various African and 
Asian countries. The town in which the 
school is situated is only 60 miles from 
Accra, capital of Ghana. It has a popula- 
tion of 4,000. The 450 pupils at the school 
nearly all board there. One of the cooks 
prepares meals for Buchanan and Shea after 
the Americans have bought their food in the 
market. Shea reported to his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Shea, that he has had 
difficulty getting used to the difference in 
food tastes and food preparation, even 
thought some hosts attempted to prepare 
American style food for him. Shea is in the 
classroom by 7:30 a.m. daily, and classes are 
over by 2:30 pm. Teachers have a close re- 
lationship with many of their students, and 
take part with them in the activities of a 
variety of clubs. Field sports are also 
important to the students. Shea played 
fullback on the MU football team and was 
interested in other sports. Shea graduated 
with honors in mechanical engineering, but 
turned down job opportunities in this coun- 
try in order to Join the Peace Corps. Shea 
took a two month course at the 
University of California in Berkeley, then a 
month of orientation at the University Col- 
lege of Ghana before taking up his duties. 
English is the language commonly used in 
the Ghana classrooms, but Shea and other 
volunteers have received instruction in the 
Twi language, often in use. 


Commissioning of U.S.S. “Okinawa” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1962 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
Saturday afternoon, April 14, Mrs. Mc- 
Clellan and I had the privilege of hear- 
ing a very interesting and challenging 
address by Vice Adm. Charles Donald 
Griffin, the Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations for Fleet Operations and Readi- 
ness. The occasion for his address was 
the commissioning of the U.S.S. Okinawa 
at the U.S. Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This event, marking the commence- 
ment of active service of a major am- 
phibious assault ship of the Navy, was 
especially significant and meaningful to 
Mrs. McClellan and me, for on August 


19, 1961, it was her high honor to 
christen the Okinawa, 

Both Mrs. McClellan and I were deeply 
impressed by Admiral Griffin's reference 
to the tremendous sacrifices made by our 
Armed Forces and the glorious victory 
they achieved in the World War I battle 
for which this magnificent vessel is 
named. We were also thrilled—and in- 
deed very proud—as he described the 
important role that the new ship 
Okinawa will assume in carrying on and 
perpetuating the wonderful heritage of 
bravery and devotion to country mani- 
fested by our servicemen at that island 
battleground some 17 years ago. 

I commend very highly a reading of 
Admiral Griffin’s address to my col- 
leagues and to all who receive the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. His remarks re- 
fiect a profound knowledge and keen in- 
sight into the vital mission of modern 
amphibious operations in maintaining 
and advancing our Nation's strength and 
security—not only in time of war, but 
also in the existing atmosphere of global 
tensions. 

I ask unanimous consent that Admiral 
Griffin’s speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS ON OCCASION OF THE COMMISSION- 
ING OF U.S.S. "OKINAWA" (LPH-3) 
(By Vice Adm. Charles Donald Griffin, Deputy 

Chief of Naval Operations for Fleet Op- 

erations and Readiness) 


Mrs. McClellan, Governor Davis, Admiral 
Cavenagh, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, officers and men of Okinawa, 
this is indeed an auspicious occasion. To 
be witness to the beginning of the active 
service of a major ship of the Navy is always 
an inspiration. When this is coupled with 
a knowledge of the important feats in the 
history of our country with which the name 
Okinawa has been connected, the combina- 
tion truly represents an occasion long to be 
remembered. 

This occasion is also to be remembered in 
the backdrop of a troubled world—a world 
of tension and explosive situations—a world 
wherein the aim of aggressive international 
communism remains the same—world domi- 
nation. This aim is the principal cause of 
much of our trouble and is dramatically 
evident in such areas as Berlin, southeast 
Asia, and Latin America, particularly Cuba. 
It is evident in international negotiations 
where U.S. representatives attempt, and will 
continue always to attempt, to find a way 
to world peace with honor. 

When we think of Okinawa, we think of 
the Far East. 

With regard to this area, President Ken- 
nedy has stated, “In Asia, the relenticss 
pressures of the Communist Chinese menace 
the security of the entire area—from the 
borders of India and South Vietnam to the 
jungles of Laos.” The President went on 
to say, “We must never be lulled into be- 
Ueving that either the Soviet Union or Com- 
munist China has yielded its ambitions for 
world domination.” In his address at the 
United Nations, the President stated, “The 
first threat on which I wish to report is 
widely misunderstood; the smo! coals 
of war in southeast Asia. South Vietnam 1s 
already under attack—sometimes by a single 
assassin, sometimes by a band of guerrillas, 
recently by full battalions. The peaceful 
borders of Burma, Cambodia and India hav 
been repeatedly violated, And the peaceful 
people of Laos are in danger of losing the 
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independence which they gained so short a 
time ago.” 

Secretary McNamara has said, There is 
no historical parallel to the drive of Soviet 
Communist imperialism to colonize the 
world. This is not the first time that ambi- 
tious dictators have sought to dominate the 
globe. But none has ever been so well or- 
ganized, possessed of so many instruments 
of destruction or been so adept at disguising 
ignoble motives and objectives with noble 
words and phrases. If the free world should 
lose to communism, the loss would be total, 
final and irrevocable. The citadel of free- 
dom must be preserved because there is no 
road back to freedom for anyone if the 
citadel is lost.” These words of Secretary 
McNamara are clear and to the point. They 
must be borne in mind constantly by all 
Peoples of the free world. 

Under these circumstances, it is vital that 
the United States remain strong—morally, 
economically, politically, and militarily. In 
the military field, it is imperative that we 
maintain a posture which enables our Goy- 
ernment to handle effectively any type of 
Situation in whatsoever degree it may occur. 
A most vital part of this national military 
Power under these circumstances is the 
mobile, flexible and versatile force structure 
of the Navy-Marine Corps team—a team 
Which is unique in its capability to operate 
45 a balanced self-sufficient force throughout 
the water surfaces of the earth and the 
adjacent land. 

A necessary element of this force structure 
is a modern and effective amphibious force. 

The amphibious art in warfare was de- 
veloped to a high degree of efficiency and 
effectiveness by the Navy-Marine Corps team 
during World War II. A highlight of the 
development was the battle for the island 
Of Okinawa. This battle was a classic model 
for joint Army-Navy-Marine Corps am- 
Phibious assault operations, the perfection 
of techniques for which Admiral King called 
World War H's outstanding contribution to 
the art of warfare. In this dramatic opera- 
tion, more ships were used, more troops put 
ashore, more supplies transported, more 
bombs dropped, and more naval guns fired 
Against shore targets than in any previous 
Pacific campaign. This battle saw. the rise 
of the kama-kaze and its defeat. It saw the 


fleet that came to stay and did so. It saw 


developed to a fine art the Navy-Marine 
concept of close air support which 
Proved so valuable a technique later on in 
ea—a capability so tremendously im- 
Portant to our current military effectiveness. 
Okinawa proved beyond doubt that the 
Amphibious doctrine developed by the Navy 
and Marine Corps was sound in principle. 
Technological innovations have brought 
cant changes, but not in principle— 

Only in tactics and techniques. 

This fine ship is the second ship of its class 
and the second to be built from the keel up 
ās an amphibious assault ship. It is also 
an aircraft carrier. Together with the other 

g platform helicopters (LPH’s), it 

es the helicopters which enables Navy- 

e Corps aviation to add a third dimen- 

Sion to the assault phase of amphibious 
Operations, 

I refer to the first dimension of local air 

Superiority which is obtained with Navy and 
ne Corps fighter aircraft usually op- 
‘rated from attack aircraft carriers, and to 
b e second dimension of combat air support 
Y Navy-Marine Corps fighter and attack 
tnt t—the extension of field artillery, and 
tially provided by attack carrier aircraft. 
now this third dimension—vertical 
*2velopment with helicopters to provide the 
ttlefield mobility required in both nuclear 
and conventional warfare. 

This ship’s mission will be to transport and 
land troops and their essential helicopter 
transportable equipment and supplies by 
means of embarked helicopters. These 
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helicopters will be part of the landing force 
in the amphibious assault. The LPH pro- 
vides the capability to go over or around 
beach defenses. 

Captain Lemos: It should be borne in mind 
that the island of Okinawa is still very active 
in defense of the free world. It is still an 
example of joint dedication and united 
effort. It contains Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Air Force units. It is a bulwark 
in our defenses in the western Pacific. It 
provides port and airfield facilities and 
anchorages for the 7th Fleet which I had 
the good fortune and honor recently to com- 
mand. It is the home base of the 7th Fleet’s 
8d Marine Divjsion. The history of Oki- 
nawa in war and in troubled peace provides 
your ship with a wonderful heritage. You 
and your officers and men can have con- 
stantly before you the examples set in the 
battle for Okinawa by such leaders as Gen- 
erals Geiger, Shepherd, and Munn, who is 
here on the platform today, of the Marine 
Corps, Generals Buckner, Hodge, and Bruce 
of the Army, and Admirals Mitscher, Blandy, 
Wright, and Burke of the Navy. I am con- 
fident that you will live up to their example 
and carry the new Okinawa on to continu- 
ing glory in the annals of our Navy. 

I can assure you and your officers and men 
that the active service of your ship will be 
very busy and very, very interesting. 

I would like to leave one final thought 
with you. As we face the continuing threats 
to world peace in an atmosphere of tension, 
let us keep our guard up and ready for the 
long pull. Let us also have a positive and 
Militant faith; an aggressive faith in the 
justness of our cause, a confident faith in 
ourselves, an unqualified faith in our coun- 
try and in our Creator. Our Nation was 
founded by men who had no doubt of that 
which is morally right, and we have pros- 
pered fighting for our moral convictions, 
With this faith strengthening us, beyond 
question, we will succeed. 

You have my every good wish for God- 
speed and smooth sailing as you take your 
part in the ranks of the defenders of freedom. 


New Disarmament Plan Proposed by 
State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
very few proposals have concerned me 
as much as the State Department’s new 
disarmament plan which was presented 
to the Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva last Wednesday. This plan 
should be of concern to all Americans 
because it proposes not only the crea- 
tion of a super United Nations armed 
force which could easily get beyond the 
control of the free world, but also that 
we lay down our arms in an agreement 
with a nation which is controlled by 
an ideology—communism—whose lead- 
ers have sworn to bury us, and whose 
leaders have broken 50 of 52 major 
agreements they have entered into since 
World War II. Five excellent editorials 
on the subject of disarmament have 
come to my attention, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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They are an editorial entitled “Gam- 
bling With Survival,” printed in the 
April 23, 1962, issue of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune; an editorial entitled “Another 
Alarming Proposal,” published in the 
April 23, 1962, issue of the State; Path 
to surrender,” printed in the April 21, 
1962, issue of the Dallas Morning News; 
President's Disarmament Plan Confirms 
Charges Against Him,” printed in the 
April 22, 1962, issue of the Greenville 
News; and “Proof for THURMOND’s 
Charges,” printed in the April 18, 1962, 
issue of the Columbia Record. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torlals were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 23, 
1962] 


~ GAMBLING WITH SURVIVAL 


The latest disarmament scheme of the 
Kennedy administration, introduced at Ge- 
neva with the endorsement of the President, 
is so reckless with the safety of the United 
States and the West that no responsible 
Senate, whether Democratic or Republican, 
would ratify it in the form of a treaty. . 

The plan calls for complete disarmament 
in three stages, each of the first two to be 
accomplished in periods of 3 years, the third, 
of indefinite duration, perhaps longer, per- 
haps shorter than 3 years, with the United 
Nations at the end to be the only entity pos- 
sessing global military power. 

This United Nations Peace Force would 
come into being during the second stage of 
national disarmament and, in the third 
stage, would reach “full strength with such 
power that no single nation can challenge 
It.“ 

This is internationalism run riot, with no 
elementary precautions from beginning to 
end to protect the United States or the stable 
and civilized nations of the West from swift 
reduction either during the three-stage proc- 
ess or after the U.N. becomes the sole surviy- 
ing power in the world. 

First, the United States Is to accept on 
faith Russia’s account of its existing military 
strength at the beginning of the disarma- 
ment operation. During the first stage, Red 
China would be eliminated from considera- 
tion. If the Chinese Communists were to be 
asked to agree to progressive disarmament 
during the later stages, it would first be 
necessary to admit Red China to U.N., for the 
disarmament process is to be supervised by 
the General Assembly and by the Secretary 
General. 

This approach betrays the usual unreal- 
istic idea of the administration that the 
Communists are to be trusted. Such veri- 
fication procedures to establish that dis- 
armament is being carried out would be on 
such a hit-or-miss basis as to be leaky as 
a sieve. Even if all defenses everywhere were 
scuttled and U.N. emerged as the sole re- 
pository of military power, the United States 
and its allies would be at the mercy of an 
organization composed of a rabble of an- 
tagonistic and envious tribes and groups and 
dictators which can hardly be dignified with 
the designation of “governments.” The next 
Katanga could be right here. 

Mr. Kennedy's proposal, on its face, offers 
to junk the constitutional responsibilities 
of the organs of the American Republic to 
see to the defense of the Nation; to junk na- 
tional sovereignty, and to elevate U.N. into 
a supergovernment answerable to the ma- 
jority of the moment or to the whims and 
prejudices of a secretariat which could not 
be kept from assuming any powers that it 


This is folly on such an illimitable scale 
that it can only be explained on the theory 
that the administration knows that its 
scheme has no chance of acceptance by the 
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Communists. If the intention is merely to 
offset the Soviet pretense that Russia alone 
is interested in disarmament, and thereby 
attempt to cultivate the fickle esteem of 
the nonalined nations, the idea can be dis- 
missed as propaganda. 

But, even as propaganda, it far exceeds 
the responsible limits of action open to a 
country with a rational interest in survival. 
In fact, this proposal validates the century- 
old warning of Abraham Lincoln, “If de- 
struction be our lot, we ourselves must be 
the author and finisher.” 


From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Apr. 23, 
1962} 


ANOTHER ALARMING PROPOSAL 


One of the ironies of the great debate set 
off by Senator THurmonn's investigation of 
censoring of the military is that the South 
Carolina Senator's position on many issues 
has been confirmed by subsequent events. 

Furthermore, the fighting Senator has won 
several points, but few of the Washington 
writers have seen fit to give him credit for 
his Umited victories, 

Events only Wednesday saw another of 
Senator TuHunmMonn’s charges verified. 
Months ago he said the State Department had 
a plan to turn over weapons control to the 
United Nations. This charge was angrily 
denied by many people in Washington. 

Then it turned out that THURMOND got 
his information from a State Department 
publication, No. 7277. 

Wednesday the administration, through its 
spokesman at the 17-nation Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva, actually proposed just 
such a plan. There need no longer be any 
doubt about the correctness of Senator 
THuRrMOND’s charge that plans were afoot 
to make the United Nations a superstate, 
and to build that organization's military 
might far above that of the United States. 

The buildup of the United Nations inter- 
national police force would occur as the 
member nations gradually reduced their 
armies, navies, and nuclear weapons. The 
key item in the President’s most comprehen- 
sive disarmament plan ever to be presented 
is that within less than a decade the peace 
would be maintained by a United Nations 
8 so strong that no state can challenge 

It will be appalling to many Americans, 
especially those who have looked at present 
UN. membership and voting power realisti- 
cally, to find that their duly elected Govern- 
ment—a Government composed of men sworn 
to uphold the Constitution and defend their 
country—should make such a proposal at 
this time. 

In the United Nations, the United States 
has only the same vote as the smallest and 
most primitive African nation—some of 
which have only about the same population, 
and much less resources, than the Greater 
Columbia area. Russia has three direct 
votes, and through her satellites controls al- 
most absolutely almost a dozen. 

The Afro-Asian bloc alone—and it has 
been miore often friendly to Moscow than to 
the United States—has almost half the pres- 
ent United Nations voting strength. Social- 
ist and Communist influence runs particu- 
larly strong in these areas. And, to put it 
bluntly, few if any of these Afro-Asian na- 
tions have any love for the white man, 

The people of the United States, and many 
Western European nations, have flourished 
in an atmosphere of economic freedom. 
The fabulous wealth created by the United 
States and free Europeans has been the re- 
sult of a combination of personal industry, 
initiative, and inventiveness, plus hard work. 
The wealth created constitutes a monu- 
mental tribute to the capitalistic system and 
personal liberty. 

If we surrender our sovereignty—and there 
can be no sovereignty without the military 
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power to protect it—to the United Nations, 
the haye-nots will simply vote to divide up 
the world’s wealth. We have it, and the 
easiest way for others to get 

without working for it is to expropriate it 
from those who have worked long and hard 
to get some of the material things nature 
has provided for man. 

Perhaps the general American public is 
ready to call its quits and become one- 
worlders, and surrender their rights to pro- 
tect the fruits of their labors to those who 
will not work equally hard, But there are 
others who see nothing to be gained by 
dragging the whole of civilization down to a 
common denominator. 

Too, there are those who justifiably fear 
that the Russians and their sympathizers 
will be able to control the United Nations 
und impose their atheistic and slave system 
on us by a mere vote in the U.N. And they 
are far from ready to accept that eventuality. 

Ironically, it may be the Russians who will 
save us from ourselves. The whole dis- 
armament system js tiled up with a half- 
hearted inspection system, and they seem 
unlikely to accept any such arrangement. 

Disarmament would be a wonderful thing, 
idealistically. But it would be folly to dis- 
arm for the sake of creating something that 
might turn out to be an international 
Frankenstein, 

From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Apr, 
21, 1962] 
PATH TO SURRENDER 


Is there any doubt that acceptance of 
the U.S. proposal for general and complete 
disarmament would lead straight to world 
government and surrender of American in- 
dependence? The News does not believe 
there Is, and the case against the U.S. dis- 
armament proposal was documented on this 
page and elsewhere in the paper on Friday 
mornin 


g- 

But since that time, several new and 
important factors concerning the proposal 
have come to light—all of which point 
clearly to the conclusion we made at that 
time; that it will lead us on a straight path 
to rule by the United Nations. 

The source of our latest information comes 
directly from the State Department itself. 
Following the announcement of the U.S. pro- 
posal for disarmament—laid on the confer- 
ence table in Geneva on Wednesday—State 
released a summary of the proposal and it 
was printed in full by the New York Times. 

Under the subtitle, “United Nations Peace- 
keeping,” the official State Department ex- 
planation of its plan said: “Nations would 
use all avatlable means for peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, including forums in and 
outside the United Nations and regional or- 
ganizations, and would accept the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice.” 

The International Court of Justice Is com- 
monly known as the World Court, and we 
have a law against recognition of that 
Court’s automatic or compulsory Jurisdiction 
over the United States. That law is known 
as the Connally reservation or amendment. 

On August 2, 1946, the U.S. Senate was 
considering a resolution by Senator Morse, 
of Oregon, authorizing adherence by the 
United States to the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice. At 
that time, Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, 
wisely moved an amendment whereby the 
United States reserved to itself the right to 
determine when a particular matter is do- 
mestic in character and hence not properly 
within the jurisdiction of the World Court. 
His amendment passed by a vote of 51 to 12. 

The Connally reservation has since been a 
principal safeguard against rule of the 
United States by an international agency, 
and in spite of many efforts to repeal that 
ae it still stands as the law of the 
ani 
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It is natural, of course, that those who 
would like to subject this Nation to the rule 
of a world organization would place the 
repeal of this law first on their agenda. 

It is significant that the State Depart- 


ment has placed this provision for compul- 


sory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice in phase one of the disarmament 
plan. 

In the second disarmament phase, accord- 
ing to State's own summary, “The parties 
(all nations) would agree to accept rules of 
international conduct which would become 
effective 3 months after circulation to all 
parties unless a majority disapproved.” 

What is this, if it is not government by 
the United Nations—probably the General 
Assembly, in which the United States has 
but one vote? 

Although the language is not specific, there 
is clearly no mention of the veto power in 
this document. 

Rules of international conduct would sim- 
ply be passed down from on high, and un- 
less the United States could rally the ma- 
jority of the nations of the earth in oppo- 
sition, there would be nothing we could do to 
prevent an all-powerful U.N. peace force 
from enforcing those rules—whatever they 
may be. 

When the United States joined the United 
Nations, a principal condition for our mem- 
bership was the Security Council veto. 
Though we have seldom if ever used it, it is 
an important condition and safeguard we 
cannot abandon, 

Until such time as the U.S. Congress may 
repeal the Connally reservation and approve 
of an amendment to the U.N. Charter re- 
moving the veto power, the State Depart- 
ment is acting legally and against official 
US. policy in proposing contrary measures 
1 any treaty or agreement under considers- 

on. 

The time has come to call a halt to such 
undermining of U.S. laws and policies. 
[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Apr. 22, 

1962] 
VAN Der LINDEN Sars: Presmpent’s DISARMA- 

MENT PLAN CONFIRMS CHARGES AGAINST 

Hm 


(By Frank Van Der Linden) 
WASHINGTON —President Kennedy at last 


“has officially unveiled his disarmament pian 


which confirms the charges in this column 
and elsewhere, that his proposal could turn 
over American nuclear weapons to a United 
Nations superarmy. ; 

The President’s plan, presented to the 17- 
nation Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 
calls for cutting the world's arms by almost 
two-thirds within 6 years and replacing na- 
tional armies with a United Nations Peace 
Force within a few years thereafter. 

A summary of the “U.S, Outline Treaty on 
Disarmament,” released by the White House. 
suggests that the disarming should occur in 
three stages—the first in 3 years, the second 
3 years later, and the third as soon as possible 
thereafter. í 

“Most categories of arms would be reduced 
by 30 percent in stage 1, by 50 percent of the 
remaining levels in stage 2, and eliminated 
in stage 3.“ the White House statement sald. 
It listed as examples: B-52 bombers, Atlns 
and Titan missiles, tanks, battleships, and 
aircraft carriers. 

“In stage 3, the nations would eliminate 
all nuclear weapons and would dismantle all 
plants for producing them.“ tho White House 
statement continues: Also in the 
stage, “national armed forces would be re- 
duced to levels sufficient for keeping in 
order, with international peacekeeping taken 
over by the United Nations.” 

“Certain military bases would be dis- 
mantled in stage 2.“ it goes on. Al others, 
except those needed to maintain Internal or- 
der, would be éliminated in stage 3." 
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“The United Nations Peace Force would 
come into being during the first year of 
stage 2 and would be progressively strength- 
ened during this stage,” the statement from 
President Kennedy’s office continues. “Stage 
3: The United Nations Peace Force reaches 
full strength with such power that no single 
nation can challenge it.” 


AERIAL INSPECTIONS 


The proposed new International Disarma- 
ment Organization (IDO) to be created with- 
in the United Nations would carry on aerial 
inspections of certain zones in each nation 
in an attempt to make sure no country 
cheated and maintained armaments secretly. 

Senator Strom THuRMOND, who first ex- 
Posed the disarmament plan last fall amid 
State Department denials, denounced the 
Kennedy plan as “the height of folly.” 

“The zone inspection system is preposter- 
ous,” the South Carolina Democrat declared. 
“The Communists would merely hide their 
Weapons in other zones that were closed to 
inspection. We do not dare give up any of 
dur defensive arms until the Communists 
have demonstrated, by word and deed, that 
they are giving up their drive for world con- 
Quest. The whole disarmament proposal ad- 
vanced by Kennedy is further proof that he 
and his advisers are not interested in win- 
ning the cold war, but want to run out on it. 
They have fallen for the propaganda line, 
D or die.“ 

Representative James E. VAN ZANDT, Penn- 
Sylvania Republican, said the scheme of a 
United Nations superarmy would obviously 
lead straight to world government,” to 
Which he is unalterably opposed. 

Representative Encar W. HIESTAND, a Call- 
fornia Republican, told the House: “We could 
not be playing into the Communists’ hands 
any better if we attached a motor to the 
Statue of Liberty's arm and waved them on 
it." He urged Congress to voice its quick 

and strong disapproval and head off this ad- 
Ministration proposal before it drags the 
United States closer to ruination.” 

administration’s lack of candor about 
its disarmament scheme (to use the mildest 
term possible) is typical of its persistent at- 
tempts to manipulate the news. When 

OND first exposed the plan to transfer 
American nuclear arms to the United Na- 
tions, the State Department last autumn 
categorically denied the existence of such a 
Proposal. 


STILL COVERING UP 


The administration was still covering up 
With doubletalk as late as April 5, when 
Senator Barry Goipwarer read to the Senate 

Wire service dispatch quoting “reliable 

as predicting: “The United States 
2 submit to the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
erence a plan calling for elimination of na- 
tional armies within 9 years and their re- 
Placement by a United Nations force.” 

The Arizona Republican asked several Dem- 

Scratic Senators if this could be true. These 

Sample replies: Majority Leader MIKE 
se SFIELD, of Montana: “I know nothing 
1 Ut this story.“ Foreign Relations Com- 
A Chairman J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of 
a kansas: “I have not had any previous no- 
de of any such disarmament agreement.” 
un Stor JOHN SparKMAN, of Alabama: It is 
Chyninkable.” Armed Services Committee 
hir an RicHargp B. RUSSELL, of Georgia: 
g is the first I have heard of such a sug- 
Son by an oficial of the Government.” 
et, the plan, which SparKMAN called un- 
2w ble on April 5 was presented, less than 
eeks later, at Geneva as Kennedy’s official 
ent proposal. 
1 Defenders of the administration have come 

P with the lame excuse that it is only a 
that ganda maneuver to show world opinion 
sunt, the United States favors But 
to the Russians should be clever enough 

Accept it? Then what? 
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From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Apr. 18, 1962 


PROOF FOR THURMOND’s CHARGES 


Timid friends and leftwing foes have been 
sounding the warning that Senator STROM 
THURMOND was going too far in his attack 
against anti-anti-communism, the no-win 
policy and his charge that the State De- 
partment plans to surrender U.S. military 
power to the United Nations. 

Efforts have been made to trap him and 
discredit his antimuzzling campaign, but the 
evidence continues to pile up to support 
his contentions. A concerted effort by men 
in high places to stop him has resulted in 
their being thrown on the defensive in their 
planned coups de grace. : 

A new paperback book called The Liberal 
Papers” has added ammunition to the Thur- 
mond arsenal. Edited by Representative 
James ROOSEVELT, it is sponsored by a dozen 
liberal Congressmen and has been in prep- 
aration 3 years. 

Five of the Congressmen were defeated in 
1960, but of these, three hold lameduck“ 
jobs with the Kennedy administration. The 
other two are seeking reelection. Some of 
the remaining seven have tried to disas- 
sociate themselves from the project. 

The book advocates permanent abandon- 
ment of nuclear testing in the atmosphere 
by the United States regardless of what the 
Soviet Union does. It favors foreign aid 
for Communist countries that request it. 
It proposes admission of Red China, both 
Germanys, both Koreas, and both Vietnams 
to the United Nations. It says that West 
Berlin is of no particular value to the West 
and that “withdrawing from Europe and 
liquidation of our bases is what we want 
to do eventually.” 

Lending emphasis to the leftwing senti- 
ment for a compromise with communism 
and an ostrich stance on the Red menace, 
the book says this: “As the cold war con- 
tinues, it becomes increasingly difficult for 
decent Americans to be outspokenly anti- 
Communist.” 

Meanwhile, the roundly castigated remark 
by THurmonp that the State Department 
planned to transfer American nuclear weap- 
ons to the United Nations has been recalled 
by events in the US. Senate. It will be 
remembered that the State Department de- 
nied THURMOND’s assertion, and then the 
Senator revealed his source—a publicly cir- 
culated State Department document. 

Recently Senator GOLDWATER told the Sen- 
ate he had received from Arizona the clip- 
ping of a story he had not read in any east- 
ern newspaper. Written and circulated by 
the UPI, it said, in part: 

“GENEVA.—The United States will submit 
to the Geneva Disarmament Conference a 
plan calling for elimination of national 
armies within 9 years, and their replacement 
by a United Nations force, reliable sources 
said here yesterday.” 

Senator GOLDWATER asked the State De- 
partment to tell him whether it was true 
that such a proposal for the United States 
to turn over its military to the U.N. was 
being considered. 

It was while awaiting a reply that he 
brought up the matter in the Senate. Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD, the majority leader, said he 
knew nothing about the reported plan. Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN said he had not heard of it. 
Senator Russett said he knew nothing of 
the suggestion. 

Senator THURMOND entered the floor dis- 
cussion to say: 

“Last fall I made an address in which I 
said that the State Department had a plan 
to turn over our nuclear weapons to the 
United Nations. The State Department de- 
nied that they did have such a plan. It 
is contained in Department of State Publica- 
tion No. 7277, released in September 1961. 
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“I shall be much interested to hear what 
the State Department says about this story. 
The plan to which I referred called for the 
retention by nations of armies sufficient 
only to police themselves internally. The 
nuclear forces and armies to be used outside 
of a nation’s boundaries were to be under 
the United Nations.” 

Several hours later, Senator GOLDWATER 
received a letter from William C. Foster, 
head of the Disarmament Agency. He read 
it and had it inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 

“I do not consider this letter] an answer, 
either in the affirmative or in the negative,” 
the Arizonian said. It is the usual bureau- 
cratic gobbledegook, in which nothing js 
said.” 

Mr. Foster, however, enclosed a booklet 
setting for the “the program for general 
and complete disarmament in a peaceful 
world proposed by President Kennedy on 
September 25, 1961.” 

The booklet, “Freedom From War—The 
U.S. Program for General and Complete 
Disarmament in a Peaceful World (Depart- 
ment of State Publication No. 7277),” in- 
cluded this specific objective. 

“The elimination from national arsenals 
of all armaments, including all weapons of 
mass destruction and the means for their 
delivery, other than those required for a 
United Nations peace force and for main- 
taining internal order.” 

The booklet seems to substantiate the 
UPI story. It also spells out the informa- 
tion that Senator TuHurmonp revealed in his 
speech which was condemned by the Liberal 
press and denied by the State Department. 

It looks as if the Thurmond charges will 
be admitted before he completes his proof. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Monday, April 23, 1962 


Daily Digest 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 6557-6568 


Bill Introduced: One bill was introduced, as follows: 
S. 3206. Page 6558 
Confirmation: Nomination of Dr. Emanuel R. Piore, 
of New York, to be member of National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, was confirmed. 

Page 6568 


Nominations: Senate received two civilian nomina- 
tions, three Army nominations, and the nomination of 
Vice Adm. Edwin J. Roland, USCG, to be Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard. Page 6568 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 12:27 p.m. until noon Tuesday, April 24. 
Its unfinished business will be H.R. 1361, a private bill. 


Page 6568 


Committee M eetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


STOCKPILING 


Committee on Armed Services: Subcommittee on the 
National Stockpile continued its series of hearings, with 
testimony in regard to the stockpiling of rubber from 
the following witnesses: George K. Casto, Defense 
Materials Service, GSA; Sidney L. W. Mellen, Office of 
International Resources, and Philip H. Trezise, Acting 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, both of the 
Department of State; Walter L. Lingle, Jr., and Freder- 
ick C. Spreyer, both of the Agency for International 
Development, Department of State; Mathias W. Nie- 
wenhous, a former consultant to the Office of Emer- 


gency Planning; John L. Collyer, retired chairman of 
the board, Goodrich Rubber Co.; John N. Street, vice 
president, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Ross Ormsby, 
president, Rubber Manufacturers Association of New 
York; and S. S. Groggins, an international trade 
broker, New York. 

Hearings continue tomorrow. 


QUALITY STABILIZATION ACT 


Committee on Commerce: The Fair Trade Subcommit- 
tee continued its hearings on S.J. Res. 159, proposed 
Quality Stabilization Act, receiving testimony from the 
following witnesses: Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission; Maurice Mermey, Bureau 
of Education on Fair Trade, New York; Bert Corgan, 
who was accompanied by Philip F. Jehle, both of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, Denver; Leon 
Hartman, editor, Ex-Camera Newsletter, New York; 
Derek Brooks and Robert E. Carter, both of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association, Chicago; William 
G. Mashaw, National Retail Hardware Association, 
Indianapolis; Leonard B. Sadow, Longines-Wittnauer 
Watch Co., Inc., New York; Russell Selkirk, Selkirk 
Hardware, Cobleskill, N. V.; William Walker, National 
Wholesale Druggists Association; and Harry A. Kim- 
briel, Birmingham, Ala. 

Hearings were adjourned subject to call of the Chair. 


NOMINATION 


Committee on the Judiciary: On Friday, April 20, sub- 
committee held a hearing on the nomination of Ezra 
Glaser, to be Assistant Commissioner of Patents, with 
favoring testimony from David L. Ladd, Commis- 
sioner of Patents. The nominee testified and answered 
questions in his own behalf. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


The House was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, April 30, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


Committee Meetings 


No committce meetings were held. 


BILLS SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT 
New Laws 
: (For last listing of public laws, see Dicest, p. D275 
(April 11, 1962)) 
H.R. 6676, to designate Kettle Creek Dam, Pa., as the 
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Alvin R. Bush Dam. Signed April 21, 1962 (P.L. 
87-434). 

H.R. 10043, extending the reporting date relative to 
congressional studies of proposals affecting State tax- 
ation of income derived from interstate commerce. 
Signed April 21, 1962 (P.L. 87-435). 


Excerpts From Address by Senator Wiley 
at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1962 


Mr. WILEV. Mr. President, the 1962 
shipping season through the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system opened 
yesterday. 

As things look now, the traffic—de- 
Spite some opening problems—will ex- 
ceed the volume of previous years. 

Around the Great Lakes—and partic- 
ularly in my home State of Wisconsin— 
trade, business, shipping, and other in- 
terests are looking forward to economic 
benefits from the expansion of trade for 
the season. 

Recently, while in Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
I was privileged to discuss some of the 
Major aspects of the outlook. I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
from the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excenrrs or Appress BY HON. ALEXANDER 

Wier 


Friends, a bright economic outlook for 
Wisconsin and the Nation depends upon 
Maximum utilization of all our economic 
Potentials, 

At this time, I want to discusss with you 
the greatest economic development—since 
the westward thrust of railroads: That is, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

As author of the seaway law, I am particu- 

y gratified by the benefits annual accru- 
ing to Wisconsin and the whole Great Lakes 
region, 

Following its completion in 1959, there has 
been a marked increased in: trade and com- 
merce; more jobs; expansion of services and 
Other enterprises; more demand and mar- 
kets for our goods and services; greater ac- 
tivity for our water, rail and road trans- 
Portation enterprises; greater concentration 
of national interest upon Wisconsin and the 
Great Lakes as a mecca for tourism and other 
economic rewards. 

Unfortunately, however, the transporta- 
tion policies of both government and non- 
government interests have not yet been ade- 
quately revised to take advantage of the 
Seaway. 

In my judgment this is absolutely essen- 

if the economy is to benefit from the 
full potentials of the waterway. 

THE 1962 SHIPPING SEASON FOR SEAWAY 

Following the winter ice breakup, the 
1962 shipping schedule is to open about mid- 
April. Unfortunately, the complex water- 
Way system of lifting and lowering boats in 
transit to and from the Great Lakes to the 
Ocean develops difficulties from time to time. 

tly, for example, there was a reported 
impairment of the Eisenhower lock. 
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Recognizing the significance of an early 
opening for the shipping season, there is a 
real need for expeditious action by the Corps 
of Engineers to analyze the difficulty in mak- 
ing any necessary repairs and to get the locks 
in operation as early as possible. 

To obtain maximum benefits—now and in 
the years ahead—additional action will be 
needed, including the following; 

1, Further improving and developing ports 
and harbors—experiencing increased traffic 
as a result of the seaway. 

2. Completing the deepening and im- 
proving of the Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels—to allow deep-sea shipping to extend 
to all of the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence sys- 
tem. 


3. Establishing a district office of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in Milwaukee, to 
provide assistance to business and industry— 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere in the Midwest— 
in efforts to expand trade; incidentally, funds 
for the office have been included in the 1963 
budget. 

4. Encouraging free enterprise and govern- 
mental interests to revise trade patterns to 
take advantage of the seaway's less expensive 
routes to and from ports of the world. 

5. Also, we need to guard against efforts by 
old foes of the seaway—who never seem to 
fade away. 

GUARDING AGAINST OLD FOES 

Despite the facts—Congress authorized 
U.S, construction on the seaway; the Amer- 
ican people have a $140 million. investment; 
and the operations of the waterway have 
demonstrated real economic benefits to the 
American people—there are still attempts to 
sabotage the seaway. The recent sneak at- 
tacks include: 

1. A bill introduced in Congress to prohibit 
the dissemination of seaway information by 
the corporation. This effort is contradictory 
to the need, and for that matter, to general 
policy. Instead of prohibiting information, 
there is, in my Judgment, a great require- 
ment for more information on the opera- 
tions and benefits of utilizing the seaway. 

2. An effort by Eastern seaboard interests 
to change the formula for cost computation 
of seaway operations, and, as a result, 
threatening to drastically increase tolls and 
by so doing discourage traffic. 

Interestingly, the sniping communities, in 
the past, have asked for—and received mil- 
lions—yes, scmetimes billions of dollars for 
development of navigation, port, and harbor 
facilities, flood control, and other programs 
in their own yard—without pay-back obli- 
gations such as required by the Wlley-spon- 
sored seaway law. 

Recognizing that selfish interests, how- 
ever, will continue to snipe at the seaway— 
we need then to be extremely aware and 
watchful—to protect not only our interests 
in this new door of opportunity for trade in 
commerce, but also the investment in the 
seaway by the American taxpayer. 

EXPANDING THE TOURIST INDUSTRY 

Briefly now, let me turn to another chal- 
lenging opportunity: that is the expansion 
of the tourist industry here in Door County 
and elsewhere in the State and in the Nation. 

With untouched reservoirs of unique nat- 
ural resources, however, I belleve we can cut 
ourselves a still larger slice of this tourist 
ple. 


Overall, tourism benefits not just a few, 
but many segments of the community's econ- 
omy, including services, transportation, ac- 
commodations, entertainment, cleaning serv- 
ices, products such as sporting equipment, 
souvenirs, fashions, etc.; utilities (power, 
water, light). The result: greater economic 
growth. 

To further expand tourism, then we need 
also forward-looking efforts to improve our 
transportation system, especially the roads 
and trails leading to lakes, rivers, streams, 
and other recreational areas; expand and im- 
prove our already fine accommodations; and 
further develop boating, skiing, and other 
outdoor sports aiming to increase year round, 
as well as seasonal tourism. 

The expansion of the tourist industry, 
however, cannot be accomplished automati- 
cally or magically, Rather it will require 
hard work; imaginative, creative salesman- 
ship; further exhibiting our recreational re- 
sources, and more attractive lures for visitors, 
This means real salesmanship in selling Wis- 
consin as a top vacation spot for Badgers, as 
well as for national and international travel- 
ers. 

Annually, I invite fellow Senators and their 
constituents to visit Wisconsin and enjoy a 
truly great vacation, in a land of great natu- 
ral beauty, unlimited opportunity for indoor 
and outdoor recreation, and a friendly, won- 
derful people. 0 

Particularly, you have wonderful oppor- 
tunities for promoting tourism here in Door 
County. 

CONCLUSION 

For the future, then, we need a renewed 
effort to take maximum advantage of—and 
gain rewards from—utilization of our poten- 
tials in tourism, expanding trade in com- 
merce, as well as best utilization of other 
human and natural resources in our national 
life. 


Ozark Rivers National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I joined our senior Senator 
last year in sponsoring a bill for the 
Ozark Rivers National Monument, I 
knew it would be a popular move for 
some—unpopular with others. The mail 
I receive each day bears out that predic- 
tion. 

As in all such issues where public and 
private interests are concerned, the na- 
tional monument proposal has become a 
subject of lively discussion, Associated 
Industries of Missouri are among the 
latest to come out with a plan of their 
own. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, recog- 
nized throughout the world as a truly 
great newspaper, has an editorial that 
meets this latest objection head on. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
editorial of April 14, 1962, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Cast AGAINST OZARK PARK 

As is their right, the Associated Industries 
of Missourl have come out against the Ozark 
Rivers National Monument. Their fact 
sheet says this would be “unnecessary ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ money;" that the 
area “is being developed by private owners” 
who may yet create “an American Ruhr” 
since the area is “known to be rich in min- 
erals,” and that an alternate proposal by the 
U.S. Forest Service “is estimated to cost less 
than one-fifth as much.” 

Together with the association's total oppo- 
sition to President Kennedy's proposal for 
the conservation of scenic resources, it scems 
clear that the real objection is to the rela- 
tively small cost of conservation, and its 
minor curtailment of land available for pri- 
vate exploitation. 

The association asks: “Are we going to put 
fishing ahead of jobs and employment op- 
portunities for people, created by industrial 
development in the Ozarks?" There were 
years and years in which such development 
might have been undertaken, yet precious 
little was done before the national monu- 
ment was proposed, and it seems not un- 
likely that precious little would be done if 


the proposal were defeated. As a matter of © 


fact, the monument would be of considerable 
economic benefit to the area. 

The association says that the State parks 
and the national forests provide ample land, 
“available for recreational purposes as 
needed.” Fortunately, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman has ordered the empire-build- 
ing Forest Service to keep hands off the 
Missouri monument. This is overlooked 
although the association states its facts were 
derived from the National Park Service, the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, the Mis- 
sourt State Park Board, the Missouri Re- 
sources and Development Commission, and 
the Forest Service. Yet all of these agencies, 
not to mention Governors and legislatures 
past and present, both of Missouri's Sena- 
tors and almost all of its Congressmen favor 
establishment of the Ozark Rivers National 

Monument. 


Principal Findings of Public Opinion Poll 
in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce the results of a mail 
opinion poll on foreign policy and re- 
lated issues which was taken in Pennsyl- 
vania. After consultation with experts 
to select a representative sample, I sent 
10,000 questionnaires to Pennsylvania 
citizens. The return was unusually 
high; 16 percent of the total sent out. 

To my mind, the gratifying response 
and the answers themselves show that 
the citizens of Pennsylvania are aware 
of the importance of foreign policy is- 
sues and have given thought to them. 
Public opinion is ahead of prevailing 
political views in several key areas. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the principal findings of the 
poll may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the findings 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

The principal findings of the poll can be 
summarized under four different headings. 

1. United Nations: An overwhelming 87 
percent favor U.S. efforts of varying degrees 
to strengthen the United Nations. Of this 
group, 34 percent believe “the United States 
should work to change the U.N. into an In- 
ternational Governmental Organization of 
all countries with authority to keep the 
peace through a system of enforceable world 
law against aggression, binding on all na- 
tions and all people.” Only 13 percent ad- 
vocate U.S. withdrawal from the U.N. if Com- 
munist China were admitted to member- 
ship. (Questions 3 and 6.) 

2. Disarmament and arms control: A 55- 
percent majority support a policy of ne- 
gotiating with the Communists from a posi- 
tion of strength “to achieve general world- 
wide disarmament under adequate interna- 
tional controls and a strengthened UN. 
capable of keeping the peace.” Another 11 
percent favor East-West negotiations to 
achieve arms control agreements. Only 18 
percent knew the name of the new U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. (Ques- 
tions 1 and 5.) 

3. Nuclear testing: 83 percent favor US. 
resumption of nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere in view of the Soviet test series last 
fall and the continuing deadlock in negotia- 
tions to achieve a controlled ban on tests. 
(Question 2.) 

4. Civil defense: The administration's 
civil defense program is opposed as “unwise” 
by 45 percent of those answering the Clark 
questionnaire on the ground that “civil de- 
fense cannot provide any real protection 
against nuclear attack.” Only 17 percent 
think the program sound.“ while 15 per- 
cent think it “inadequate” and favor doing 
more. (Question 4.) 

RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE SENT BY SENATOR 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO 10,000 
PERSONS IN PENNSYLVANIA ON MARCH 10, 
2962 


1. Which policy do you think the United 
States should follow? (Check one.) 

(1) 73 (4.55 percent): Prepare to launch 
preventive war to defeat the Communists. 

(2) 384 (23.96 percent): Continue to build 
up U.S. armed strength to maintain balance 
with or superiority over the Communists in 
order to deter or meet with force any Com- 
munist attack. 

(3) 175 (10.92 percent): Maintain balance 
of forces with the Communists but try to 
negotiate arms control agreements with them 
to insure that the balance of forces is pre- 
served and to reduce dangers of surprise 
attack. 

(4) 888 (55.40 percent): Maintain balance 
of forces with the Communists but try to 
negotiate agreement with them to achieve 
gencral worldwide disarmament under ade- 
quate international controls (and a 
strengthened United Nations capable of keep- 
ing the Je 

(5) 36 (2.25 percent); Try to reverse the 
arms race by disarming in part now without 
trying to negotiate a disarmament agree- 
ment, and urge the Communists to do like- 
wise. 

(6) 43 (2.68 percent): Other (spell out). 

(7) 4 (0.25 percent): Haven't made up my 
mind. 

Total, 1,603. 

2. In view of the recent nuclear weapons 
test in the atmosphere by the U.S.S.R., the 
deadlock in East-West test ban negotlations, 
and continuing US. und nuclear 
tests, which policy do you favor? (Check 
one.) 
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(1) 513 (30.16 percent): U.S. resumption 
of atmospheric nuclear tests to improve 
existing weapons, 

(2) 904 (53.15 percent); U.S. resumption 
of atmospheric nuclear tests only if neces- 
sary to develop important new weapons, such 
as the anti-missile missile. 

(3) 140 (823 percent): Continued U.S. 
underground nuclear testing, but no testing 
in the atmosphere for any purpose. 

(4) 81 (4.76 percent): Discontinuation of 
all U.S. nuclear weapons tests. 

(5) 50 (2.94 percent): Other (spell out). 

(6) 13 (0.76 percent): Haven't made up 
my mind. 

Total, 1,701. 

3. Which policy toward the United Nations 
do you favor? (Check one.) 

(1) 52 (3.26 percent): The United States 
should withdraw from the UN. 

(2) 111 (6.95 percent): The United States 
should stay in the UN. but place decreasing 
importance on membership, because the 
U.N. is too weak and divided to keep the 


peace. 

(3) 466 (29.20 percent): The United 
States should continue to work through the 
U.N, as it does today and try to improve 
gradually the U.N.'s existing machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

(4) 381 (2387 percent): The United 
State should attempt through amendment 
of the present U.N. Charter or otherwise’ to 
give the UN. additional authority to pre- 
vent war by peaceful means, or by force if 
necessary. 

(5) 538 (33.71 percent): The United States 
should work to change the U.N. into an 
International Governmental Organization 
of all countries with authority to keep the 
peace through a system of enforceable world 
law against aggression, binding on all nations 
and all people. 

(6) 41 (2.57 percent): Other (spell out). 

(7) 7 (0.55 percent): Haven't made up my 
mind. 

Total, 1,596. 

4. The administration has proposed that 
the Federal Government encourage and 
finance construction and stocking of a 85 
bullion community fallout shelter program to 
provide 220 million fallout shelter spaces by 
1967 (70 million spaces in the coming year 
at a cost of $70 million). Fallout shelters 
offer protection against radiation fallout out- 
side the blast area of the nuclear explosion, 
but they will not protect against blast effects 
(impact, fire, heat, etc.). What is your view 
about this proposal? (Check one.) 

(1) 276 (17.40 percent): Administration 
program is sound. 

(2) 231 (14.56 percent): Administration 
program is inadequate and a much greater 
ciyil defense effort should be made. 

(3) 716 (45.15 percent): Administration 
program is unwise because clvll defense can- 
not provide any real protection against nu- 
clear attack. 

(4) 221 (13.93 percent): Other (spell out). 

(5) 142 (8.95 percent): Haven't made up 
my mind. 

Total, 1,586. 

5. Is there a special office in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government con- 
cerned primarily with disarmament and arms 
control? (Check one.) 

(1) 423 (29.38 percent): Yes. 
Office, 77 (18.20 percent.) 

(2) 206 (14.31 percent): No. 

(3) 811 (56.32 percent): Don't know. 

Total, 1.440. 

6. Should the Communist Chinese partic- 
ipate in disarmament or arms control nego- 
tiations between the United States, the 
USSR., and other countries? Yes, 747 
(52.75 percent); no, 600 (42.37 percent); no 
opinion, 69 (4.87 percent); total, 1.416. 

(b) If Communist China is admitted to 
the United Nations, should the United 
States leave the U.N.? Yes, 196 (13.43 per- 
cent); no, 1,226 (84.03 percent); no opinion, 
37 (2.54 percent); total, 1,439. 
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1962 
Efforts To Increase Our Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention a very excellent 
address delivered by Mr. M. J. Rath- 
bone, president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, which he delivered at a 
meeting of the Economic Club of De- 
troit some days ago. 

This is one of the finest presentations 
on the necessity of our increasing our 
foreign trade and negotiating with the 
Common Market of Europe. His state- 
ment is exceptionally noteworthy on the 
subject of the need for industry and la- 
bor atike to consider the necessity of our 
industrial corporations being competitive 
in the foreign market. 

It also contains a statement on the 
matter of investment of capital abroad. 
I agree with a part of these remarks, 
although with other parts I am not will- 
ing to go along. However, I believe that 
the speech deserves the attention of the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
Speech be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. FOREIGN TRADE AND INVESTMENT IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


(A speech by M. J. Rathbone, president, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, before the 
Economic Club of Detroit, Apr. 9, 1962) 


Important decisions on U.S. foreign trade 
and investment policies are now in the mak- 
ing. Actions on these matters should be 
causes for deep concern to all American citi- 
zens. Much more is involved than the fate 
of particular items of legislation. What is 
involved is our ability as a nation to face up 
to some hard facts and act positively in a 
Wide area of policy, both foreign and 
domestic. At stake are the security and 
Welfare of the United States and the free 
world. 

This is a time when we must take stock 
Of ourselves. Where does the United States 
really stand today? What is its position in 
the world? What are the trends, what are 
the forces now at work of which we must 

aware and to which we must respond? 

I am afraid that, despite the many evi- 
dences of changed conditions on every hand, 
We are still lacking in a national awareness 
Of what these forces portend. A sense of 
Urgency and of direction is not clearly ap- 
parent. 

There are many who take comfort in the 
knowledge that our gross national product ts 
the highest it has ever been, that our em- 
Ployment figures—unemployment notwith- 
Standing—are the highest in the Nation's 
history, that our purchases of consumer goods 
reflect the highest standard of living the 
World has ever known. Many Americans feel 
that these conditions will continue almost 
automatically into the future. They feel we 
are sufficient unto ourselves and are confi- 
dent that our progress is assured without 
Particular reference to the rest of the world. 

The disturbing element in this seemingly 
Satisfying picture is not apparent until you 
compare how we are doing with how the 
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rest of the world is doing. Consider the reyo- 
lutionary changes that have taken place since 
the end of World War II. 

First, we have witnessed the rapid renas- 
cense of the industrialized countries of 
Europe and also of Japan. While our own 
economy has been growing at a fairly steady 
rate, other industrialized nations of the free 
world have been expanding much more 
rapidly. From 1955 through 1961 the average 
rate of growth in gross national product in 
Europe was 4.2 percent and in Japan, 9.5 
percent. Even in Latin America, where there 
has been relatively less industrial expansion, 
gross national product during these years 
rose by 3.5 percent. And all of these growth 
rates are high when we compare them with 
a 2.2 percent increase here in the United 
States. 

Moreover, today we are faced with an 
established and growing entity—the Com- 
mon Market of Western Europe—which en- 
compasses a population only a little smaller 
than our own. If other European countries 
which have indicated an interest join the 
community, the resulting market will have 
n population significantly larger than that 
of the United States and an industrial ca- 
pacity of about the same magnitude as ours. 
The capitulation of national desires to the 
common need of the participating nations in 
the European Common Market has presented 
us with formidable competition of a type 
we have never known before. 

Second, we have an unprecedented eco- 
nomic struggle with the Soviet bloc. For 
some time now their aims have been made 
eloquently clear. They have not abandoned 
their goal of world domination, but the 
means they have chosen to achieve this end 
are not entirely those of armed warfare. 
Instead, in the present state of Soviet ag- 
gression, they mean to take over the world 
through economic and industrial domina- 
tion. We have all been concerned greatly 
with the threats and alarms of Soviet mili- 
tary aggression. The threat of Soviet eco- 
nomic aggression is equally deadly; the dif- 
ference is that it is somewhat slower and 
less visible. So far the Soviet bloc has made 
only modest inroads in overall free world 
trade. But even so, in selected flelds and 
special areas they have made significant 
penetrations, and their potential is undoubt- 
edly great. 

And third, consider the number of new 
countries In the world which have risen since 
the signing of the charter for the United 
Nations. Most of these new nations are 
emerging onto the world scene with a thirst 
for economic and social development but 
with few human and material resources at 
their command to enable them to realize 
their goals as rapidly as they wish. It will 
take the resources of all free countries to 
assist these nations in achieving their as- 
pirations without turning to political sys- 
tems that would be detrimental to our secu- 
rity. The Russians are making an all-out 
bid for their support, and the United States 
has tried—with but limited success to date— 
to assure the new nations of the ability of 
the free enterprise system to produce a bet- 
ter way of life. 

In the light of these changed conditions, 
what courses of action are open to the 
United States? It seems to me there are 
two possible alternatives. 

One is to adopt an isolationist philosophy, 
build our own version of an iron curtain 
around our domestic economy, and strive 
for maximum self-sufficiency by producing 
at high cost goods that we otherwise could 
obtain more cheaply from the outside. But 
this would mean losing out in foreign mar- 
kets. As our costs go up, our foreign markets 
would wither away because we couldn't sell 
in them at our prices. Our favorable bal- 
ance of trade amounting to some $5 billion 
a year would decrease. Ultimately we 
would have to reduce our foreign aid and 
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Military commitments and abdicate our 
position in the balance of world 
power. And with the United States 
& minor role, the Soviets would have an 
easier job of dividing and conquering the 
remaining nations. This road leads in- 
evitably to decline, and ultimately is fraught 
with the gravest of dangers to our country. 

The other alternative is that we, as a na- 
tion, must trade, compete, and invest world- 
wide. We must promote mutual efforts to 
form and cordinate trading and investment 
policies a5 a means of assuring the continued 
economic growth of all free nations as a de- 
Tense against economic aggression from the 
Soviet bloc. We must regard economic com- 
petition from our friends and allies in the 
free world just as we regard competition 
among ourselves—as a spur, an incentive, a 
stimulant, leading us to innovation, research, 
cost reduction, improvement of efficiency in 
every direction. Keen competition is never 
exactly pleasant, but it does bring out the 
strengths and weaknesses of an individual, 
a company, or a country. 

The world is a different place today than 
it was a generation ago, and in the future 
will be even more different. We Americans 
have been fortunate that our economic, so- 
cial, and political systems, coupled with a 
national drive and ingenuity and a vast do- 
mestic market, have permitted us to enjoy 
the economic growth we have experienced in 
the twentieth century, But the growth po- 
tential in the other markets of the free 
world now greatly exceeds our own when 
one considers how far they have to grow. 
And the desire and determination to grow 
burn everywhere like a bright flame. 

To compete with our friends and allies, 
one of the essentials is the progressive low- 
ering of trade barriers—both our own and 
those erected by others. This is the road 
to expanding world markets for our indus- 
trial and agricultural products. I think 
this is the only alternative that is acceptable 
to a vigorous and enterprising people. 

It may well be that reciprocal trade liberal- 
ization will involve adjustments for some 
U.S. firms and industries over a period of 
years, Adjustment as the result of import 
competition, however, is only one type—and 
probably not the most significant type—of 
the continuous adjustment which has been 
made and is being made in our industrial 
pattern to meet changing conditions. The 
danger here is that the Government might 
step in to give adjustment aid before the 
economic or national security necessities for 
such help had been clearly proved, 

Adoption of a program of trade liberaliza- 
tion will place greater importance on the 
ability of the United States to be competi- 
tive. We used to enjoy a clear advantage 
over the rest of the world with respect to 
technology, management methods, and mass 
markets. But now our free world allies are 
better equipped than ever before—they have 
modern equipment, modern techniques, 
modern know-how, abundant raw materials 
and labor, and a keen desire to grow. 

In the last 7 years output per man-hour in 
Germany and Italy has been adyancing more 
than twice as fast as it has in the United 
States. If we are to compete, we will have 
to step up our technological progress. La- 
bor must make concessions to improve pro- 
ductivity. Government intervention in labor 
disputes must be considered not in a polit- 
ical context but in an honest attempt to 
keep our industry and workers employed at 
a high level of productive output. At the 
same time, management must look to its 
costs as never before. Resourcefulness will 
be at a new high premium, Intelligent and 
bold investment programs must appear. 

Possibly we shall have to go through a 
period in which both labor and capital must 
learn to live with thinner returns while we 
struggle to compete. The industries of Eu- 
rope and Japan have become increasingly 
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competitive, and their resourceful business- 
men can readily preempt not only their 
home markets but the other markets of the 
free world unless we move now while we 
still have an edge. 

In speaking of lowering trade barriers I 
want to make clear that I’m speaking of the 
free world. Trade emanating from the 
Soviet bloc is quite another matter, We 
must recognize that this is economic com- 
petition played under diferent rules. Here 
we are up against a state monopoly of gi- 
gantic proportions—capable of marshaling 
its economy and directing it at will against 
any part of the free world’s economy and 
accountable to no one, not even its own 
people. 

Further trade liberalization among the 
free nations is vital if we are to compete suc- 
cessfully with the Soviets. But also essen- 
tial is a coordinated and unified plan of the 
free world in regard to trading with the 
Soviet bloc. Such a common policy is nec- 
essary if this trade is to be regulated so as 
not to increase the strength of the Com- 
munist world at the expense of the free 
world, 

Let me turn now to the matter of forelgn 
investments. Here a remarkable change has 
occurred in governmental attitude. Until 
rather recently, few people questioned the 
desirability of a large outflow of private 
capital from the Unted States. A high level 
of our foreign investment was recognized as 
beneficial both to the United States and to 
the recefying country and as essential to 
the objectives of our foreign policy. The 
persistent balance-of-payments deficits of 
the past few years have raised questions 
about the desirability of this outflow, Some 
argue that the United States can no longer 
afford the current level of U.S. private for- 
eign inyestments, that this level must be 
reduced to allow the Government to carry 
on with its foreign commitments unhindered 
by balance of payments considerations. 
Further, they argue that, with the vast need 
for development capital in the emerging na- 
tions, U.S. private investment must be di- 
rected by the Government more into these 
countries and away from the industrialized 
nations. 

Others have argucd that the high level of 
U.S. private foreign investment reflects spe- 
cial tax incentives favoring those Invest- 
ments over those made within our own 
country. It is also maintained that foreign 
investments result in exporting U.S. jobs and 
that this condition should be corrected 
through a number of changes in our tax laws, 

There is a good bit of irony in these posi- 
tions, Many of the people who are making 
themselves heard believe in the free moye- 
ment of goods but object to the free move- 
ment of capital. It seems to me that such 
proposals reflect not only a lack of agreement 
as to the direction our national economy 
should take but also outright confusion with 
regard to some of the basic facts. 

Let us consider these contentions one by 
one. First of all, when we look at our bal- 
ance-of- payments problem it is necessary to 
distinguish direct and other long-term in- 
vestments from short-term money moye- 
ments, U.S. Government payments, pay- 
ments for goods and services, and all the 
other items in our balance of payments. It 
is the long-term direct investments which 
concern us here. The outflow of funds for 
foreign direct and long-term portfolio in- 
vestment over the past 2 years has amounted 
to only 8 percent of our total payments to 
foreigners for goods, services, and Invest- 
ments. Considering the relative magnitude 
of these payments, it is surprising that any- 
one would wish to cure an imbalance in total 
payments by curtailing our foreign invest- 
ments alone. But let us go further and con- 
sider Just what the facts are with regard to 
foreign investments. The official balance-of- 
payments figures show that, in the past 
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decade, dividends remitted to this country 
from foreign business operations have ex- 
ceeded the capital outflow by some $7 bil- 
lion. This is exclusive of the purchases made 
in this country for goods, services, and know- 
how which occur as a corollary to these 
investments. 

This balance-of-payments surplus is also 
reflected in the figures for the oll industry 
and certainly for my own company. In 1960 
and 1961, for example, the result of Jersey's 
international operations was a net inflow to 
the United States of about $300 million each 
year. These sums are the result of returns 
on our foreign investments, which totaled 
well over $3 billion. 

Of course, it may be argued that the num- 
bers I am quoting are the result of past in- 
vestments and that what is relevant is what 
the effect will be tomorrow of investments 
made today. This concern is valid only if 
current investments be lees productive than 
those made in the past. Let me assure you 
that, so far as my company is concerned, we 
are not making any foreign investments 
that we do not expect to be profitable. 
Therefore, implicit in our foreign investment 
decisions is our certainty that we will be gen- 
erating a positive balance of payments. It 
seems to me that all industry must operate 
on this basis. I feel very strongly that Amer- 
ican businessmen making independent judg- 
ments as to what and where they wish to in- 
vest will arrive at better decisions than if 
investment decisions were left to bureau- 
cratic or legislative determination. 

As to the matter of Investment in devel- 
oped countries versus developing countries, it 
so heppens that in the petroleum business 
much of the world's crude oll supply has 
been found in what are called the develop- 
Ing countries, and the oll industry has made 
substantial investments in these countries to 
develop this resource. But these invest- 
ments would be meaningless unless corre- 
spondingly large Investments were made for 
refineries and distribution facilities to sup- 
ply the market in the industrialized coun- 
tries. After all, the consumption of oil in 
a developing country is scldom of great sig- 
nificance. 

To restrict an American oll company from 
providing an outlet for its crude oll pro- 
duced In underdeveloped countries through 
Investment in industrialized countries is to 
force it out of business. Competing foreign 
oll companies are always ready and willing 
to provide these investments, but they would 
use their facilities to provide outlets for their 
own crude oli production, not ours. For in- 
stance, My own company is now making 
substantial investments in Libya. Al of 
these would be of little value if we had not 
made and were not continuing to make in- 
vestments in Europe to provide an outlet for 
this crude oil. A similar situation exists in 
a number of other important industries, I 
am sure. 

We come now to the worry that foreign 
investments take jobs away from American 
workers. Let's look at this for a moment. 

Again take oll, for example. Here in the 
United States we used to be large exporters 
of this number one commodity in world 
trade. As new and cheaper foreign sources 
were developed, our importance as an oil ex- 
porting country decreased, and by 1948 we 
became a net importer. After all, how can 
we expect to sell any country $3 U.S. oll 
when it is freely avallable from other coun- 
tries at $2 a barrel? 

Would any cutback in our foreign invest- 
ments create a single additional job in the 
American oil industry? No matter how 
many more wells are drilled or how many 
refineries we build in the United States as a 
result of such a cutback, the oil couldn't 
compete outside our borders. To the con- 
trary, the investments we have made abroad 
have helped countries industrialize, have in- 
creased purchasing power, have freed foreign 
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exchange, and have created markets for ex- 
ports of all sorts of other products made in 
the United States by American workers. 
This ls true not only indirectly but directly 
because, although we do a lot of purchasing 
abroad, large quantities of equipment bullt 
in the United States are used in the con- 
struction of our installations overseas when 
the equipment is competitive in terms of 
price, quality, and service. For example. 
purchases by my own company In the United 
States for use abroad currently are running 
about $60 million to $70 million a year. Iam 
sure that what I have said about our opera- 
tions is equally true of a great many other 
American companies with Investments in 
foreign countries. 

Pinally, with respect to the various tax 
proposals, it has been contended that our 
present tax system subsidizes foreign invest- 
ment because the earnings of a U.S.-owned 
foreign corporation are not subject to a US. 
tax until distributed as dividends. It is true 
that only that income paid as dividends is 
subject to tax. This is in accord with the 
principle that income should be taxed when 
received. Shareholders of American corpora- 
tions under present law pay individual in- 
come taxes only on dividends received. They 
are not asked to pay Income taxes on earn- 
ings required to be plowed back into the 
expansion of U.S. plant facilities. 

Under current proposals in Congress, how- 
ever, this would be the effect on shareholders 
in foreign operations with respect to certain 
types of foreign business earnings. It is 
obvious that such a tax rule would seriously 
handicap American companies in competing 
in many areas abroad with enterprises not ro 
burdened. The results are bound to be a 
lessened ability to reinvest, discouragement 
of American foreign investment, and a con- 
traction rather than an expansion of Ameri- 
can participation in world economic develop- 
ment. 

If the objective of this and other pro- 
posals is to make it difficult or impossible for 
American business to compete with their 
foreign counterparts, it is an excellent way to 
go about it. The proposals are in sharp con- 
trast to the policies of many other nations. 
For example, the earnings of Dutch and 
French companies coming from operations 
outside those countries are not taxed at all 
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Under United Kingdom law, companies ap- 
propriately organized and operating outside 
of the country are relieved from British in- 
come taxes on their profits until those profits 
are distributed within the United Kingdom. 
In Belgium and Norway divided income from 
3 subsidiaries is taxod at a reduced 
rate. 

At this point I feel I must state that we 
in industry know how to make foreign in- 
vestments. We have had years of experi- 
ence. We do not need direction from the 
Government to tell us how or where or 
when. What we do need is a framework of 
policies and climate of understanding in 
which business and Government can coop- 
erate to promote foreign private Investment. 
For example, our Government can work to- 
ward the creation of favorable conditions 
for attracting and protecting our inyest- 
ments in other countries. It can properly 
insist that our aid funds should not be 
used for enterprises which are appropriate 
to private business and in which private 
companies are willing to invest. Also, it 
would be proper for our Government to in- 
sist on the removal of discriminatory treat- 
ment against U.S. private investment in 
those nations where it still exists. 

These are the areas appropriate for action 
by Government, not the field of investment 
decisions. No committee or Government 
executive can substitute for the initiative 
and practical judgments of hundreds of 
businessmen faced with the hard facts of 
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competition and the necessity of earning a 
fair return on every dollar. 

These comments have been limited to a 
few considerations of foreign trade and world 
investment, but they are considerations that 
I feel to be of vital importance to our eco- 
nomic well-being now and in the future. 
Surely the time has come for all Americans 
to accept the realities of a greatly changed 
world and to adopt economic policies that 
accord with the present rather than the 
past, i 

If we are to have an expanding rather than 
& contracting economy, a number of things 
are required. Among them are greatly in- 
creased productivity and reduction in costs 
through the full application of technology 
and the willingness of labor and management 
to bring this about by emphasizing long- 
term objectives rather than short-term ex- 
pedlences. We must also remove the bar- 
riers to trade and to the free flow of private 
investment between nations. And we must 
encourage the formulation of Government 
Policies consistent with a realistic approach 
to the needs and potentials of private en- 
terprise. 

The economic health of the United States 
depends on how we act on these important 
questions. We must be willing and able to 
compete in an expanding world economy. 
We must continue to assist the emerging 
Nations so they can develop along demo- 
cratic lines. We must join the free world 
in common policies to combat Soviet eco- 
nomic aggression. And herein lie the hopes 
for the security, prosperity, and peace of the 
free world. 


Nurse Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has proclaimed this 
Week, the week of April 23-29 be cele- 
brated in New York State ag “Nurse 
Week,” to honor those dedicated to this 
Noble profession. With the demands of 
the modern medical world, it is impor- 
tant that young people be encouraged 
to enter this vital profession. New York 
State each year offers 300 scholarships 

young women interested in entering 
nursing. It is appropriate that we desig- 
nate a week in which to honor nurses, 

Mr. President, I ask consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the proclamation of Governor Rocke- 
ee setting aside this week as Nurse 


There being no objection, the procla- 
matlon was ordered to be printed in the 

CORD, as follows: 

Nourse WEEK 

3 We in New York State recognize the great 
8 for qualified nurses who are dedicated 

their charitable mission. Each year 300 
Scholarships are offered by the State to those 
Young women who are anxious to enter the 
Nursing profession. 
me a physician heals with his knowledge, 

© nurse's help and sympathy play an im- 
Portant part of the healing process. Nurs- 

& is one of the most noble professions for 

en, one that not only involves much 

hard Work, but which provides preat personal 
Satisfaction. 

Since the days of Florence Nightingale, 
Sducation and training in the nursing pro- 
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fession have grown spectacularly but, as in 
any sphere of service, there is always room 
for continued progress and increased per- 
sonnel to carry on the work. It is of the 
highest importance that more young people 
be attracted to this profession in order to 
meet the demands of modern medicine which 
is as much concerned with the prevention 
of illness as with its cure. 

Progress in nursing will undoubtedly 
bring better health to the Nation. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim April 23-29, 1962, as “Nurse 
Week" in New York State, and I urge the peo- 
ple of the State to honor those who follow 
this vital calling. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of Al- 
bany this 9th day of April in the year of our 
Lord, 1962. 

By the Governor: 

NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER. 
WILLIAM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Activation of Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1962 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
the great volume of correspondence that 
comes to my office, some of which, of 
course, is routine, but much important 
and quite interesting, one day this week 
I received two letters of special interest 
that particularly impressed and pleased 
me. Each is from a constituent cur- 
rently on active duty in the Army. 

The first of these fine letters is from 
Mr. William H. Drew, an attorney, whose 
professional practice at Lake Village, 
Ark., was interrupted when the reserve 
unit of which he is a member was called 
to active duty early in the Berlin crisis, 
The second is from a young infantryman, 
Mr. R. Cullen Gardner, whe was drafted 
last year, and who is now stationed at 
Fort Hood, Tex. 

I think, Mr. President, that these let- 
ters contain a message and a lesson for 
all of us, and despite publicity which 
might indicate the contrary, I am per- 
suaded that they reflect the sentiments 
of the vast and overwhelming majority 
of our citizens who are so unselfishly 
serving on active military duty at the 
present time. I am further convinced, 
Mr. President, that the spirit of sacrifice, 
devotion to duty, and love of country 
manifested in the letters of these two 
soldiers from my State are still our most 
effective deterrents to Communist ag- 
gression and our strongest bulwarks for 
the defense and security of this country. 

For the information of Senators who 
are present, I should like to read one of 
the letters at this time: 

HEADQUARTERS, 20 ARMOROD RIFLE 
BATTALION, 58TH INFANTRY, 2D 
ARMORED DIVISION, 

Fort Hood, Tex, April 21, 1962. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR McCLELLAN: I suppose most 
of the letters you receive from service mem- 
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bers are those of complaint, but I am writing 
to say I'm very proud to be a part of the 
58th Infantry. I must admit that I was 
not too pleased with the idea of coming 
into the Army when drafted in 1961, but 
since that time, I have learned many vital 
lessons in life. 

To begin with, I have learned the joy 
which comes from service—even though it 
means sacrifice. To know that I am doing 
my part in my small way in the protection 
of America has brought me great happiness, 

Secondly, I have found that regardless of 
the environment, a person can maintain the 
basic principles by which he knows he should 
live. In doing so it strengthens him and 
those with whom he associates. 

We all have our place of service, Yours 
is perhaps much more important than mine. 
If everyone would only do what he is capable 
of doing, rather great or small, we could 
have the assurance that America will remain 
great. God give us all the courage to do 
our part in the fight for freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. CULLEN GARDNER, 

Mr. President, the other letter is com- 
parable in tone and spirit. I ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MCCLELLAN: On October 1, 
1961, I was activated in the U.S. Army with 
the 216 Medical Company (CLR), Arkansas 
National Guard, Lake Village, Ark, At that 
time I was not filling any “toe” positions in 
this medical company, the position of war- 
rant Officer having been done away with in 
a reorganization of medical clearing com- 
pany, and all warrants becoming excess, 
Rather than kick us out, the warrants re- 
mained attached to the unit, giving us 1 
year to locate another unit to qualify and 
serve with in order to continue our reserve 
status and earn the benefits connected there- 
with. Naturally, when this unit was acti- 
vated into the U.S. Army, the warrants were 
included since they were attached to the 
medical unit, 

Upon arrival at Fort Benning, Ga., the 
presence of the warrant officers presented a 
problem in that there was no MOS in the 
medical unit to train for. Thus, the Army 
had to utilize us to the best interest of the 
Army, which in my opinion was done in a 
practical and logical manner. I will confine 
my statements to myself because this in- 
formation would not be hearsay. 

When I arrived at Fort Benning, I was as- 
signed to the staff judge advocate for duty 
only, by reason of existing regulations pre- 
venting transfers of National Guard per- 
sonnel from their units. Thus my legal 
experience was utilized where needed and 
prevented a waste of time for myself, par- 
ticularly, and the Army, I hope. 

My previous active duty in the Armed 
Forces (Navy) led me to expect much differ- 
ent treatment than experienced at this time. 
Prior to World War II, the military person- 
nel I encountered for the most part were 
misfits in society, who did not necessarily 
know any particular job in the service. 
They were promoted primarily because of 
length of service when a vacancy existed. 
Much of their time was devoted to harass- 
ment of reserves and offering practically no 
assistance in orientating the reservist to his 
duty. 

On this tour of duty, the opposite treat- 
ment was encountered. Practically every 
Regular we meet is a dedicated man to the 
military, both officer and enlisted, who not 
only knows his job, but is proud of his work. 
They, without exception, are courteous, will- 
ing to offer assistance when needed, even to 
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the extent of helping during off duty hours 
on their own time. Sometimes their patience 
im repeating details of the work we do 
astounds me. I think that actually every 
person so called is inwardly proud of his 
service with the present Army and justly so. 

I have read the gripes in the newspapers 
by the reservist and guard units serving this 
year and the hardship the call to duty cre- 
ated. By necessity, in some cases a hardship 
was incurred, but in most cases the hardship 
is in reality nothing more nor less than the 
inconvenience of interrupting the routine 
of olvillan life. 

In my particular case, my circumstances 
prevented my family from coming with me. 
Further, my law practice in Lake Village is 
curtailed and my income is reduced. This 
year of active duty therefore is an incon- 
venience but not a hardship since my present 
income, coupled with the reserves accumu- 
Jated, will see me through. 

The staff judge advocate, Col. V. Homer 
Drissel, is certainly a competent administra- 
tor, as well as an able attorney. When I re- 
ported to him for duty, I was received not 
as a subordinate but as a fellow attorney. 
I have been particularly impressed by the 
business-like manner in which civilian and 
military problems have been dispatched un- 
der his command, It would be a credit to 
any legal firm to be administered in the 
efficient manner in which the Judge Advocate 
Section here at Fort Benning is administered. 
We are free to discuss any legal situation at 
any time, and the problems presented here 
are complex, especially so by reason of the 
varled conflict of law problems. All sub- 
ordinates under his command are impressed 
by his military bearing, his legal ability, his 
patience with our problems, and his sound 
and logical solutions to these problems. 

At no time has he ever left me with any 
feeling of inferiority by reason of the differ- 
ences between our military rank, nor can I 
ascertain such by any other subsordinate 
within this section. At no time can I ever 
recall his “reminding” anyone to remember 
military protocol. We are constantly aware 
of this out of respect for him, his ability 
both military and legal, and I personally 
feel that my recall has benefited me person- 
ally by the example he has demonstrated as 
an Officer and an attorney, with procedures 
that will be a part of my civilian practice 
upon release. 

The deputy staff judge advocate, Capt. 
Robert S. Poydasheff, is also a credit to the 
legal profession, as well as the military. His 
devotion to the military is one of dedication, 
with equal dedication to the legal profession. 

It is my personal bellef that this present 
Army is one of the greatest ever. The gripes 
that civilians manifest against the military 
are principally expressions of ignorance. I, 
too, in the past have made such ignorant 
slanders against the military but am con- 
vinced that these statements were the prod- 
uct of ignorance. Certainly there is no Justi- 
fication insofar as this legal section is con- 
cerned. Once a person is exposed to the 
problem of constantly changing inexperi- 
enced personnel arriving; training them to 
do a job, and for the most part watching 
them discharged and repeating this proce- 
dure; handling the multitude of complex 
legal problems, both military and civilian, 
with the thankless task of continuing under 
such circumstances; little promotion; small 
pay in relation to the quality of service ren- 
dered, then these ignorant civilians who 
heap abuse upon the Regular would change 
from ignorant gripers to advocates of our 
present Army with praise and respect for the 
dedicated Individuals who maintain it. 

I am writing this solely by reason that 
there has been so much abuse to the Army, 
our President, Senate, and Congress by rea- 
son of the l-year duty that I feel attention 
should be called to the valid considcrations 
as opposed to the gripes. Whatever may 
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have been the reason for our year of duty, 
whether just or unjust, all of us will be bet- 
ter persons for the ence. If our 
presence in the military has contributed 
anything to preservation of peace for our 
families and friends, then we have in fact 
performed a service to our country for which 
we should be proud. Further, our presence 
in the National Guard or Reserve; as the 
case may be, was primarily for our own bene- 
fit. The call to active duty could be classi- 
fied as nothing more or less than just com- 
pensation for the benefits received and to be 
received. 
With warmest personal regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM H. Drew, 
Attorney at Law, Lake Village, Ark. 


State Department Disarmament Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I placed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp six excellent editorials on the 
subject of the State Department's dis- 
armament proposal as presented to the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva last 
Wednesday. Since that time, I have had 
occasion to read another good editorial 
on this subject from the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S.C., a newspaper 
which has been noted for years for its 
outstanding and outspoken editorial 
comments. The News and Courier is 
ably edited by Mr. Thomas R. Waring 
who is assisted by Messrs. Arthur M. 
Wilcox and Anthony Harrigan. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial entitled “A Surrender Pro- 
posal,” as printed in the April 20, 1962, 
News and Courier be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A SURRENDER PROPOSAL 

It is the most Incredibly unrealistic and 
wrong-headed proposal ever made by high 
oficials of the American Government. 

We refer to the disarmament plan pre- 
sented Wednesday by the U.S. delegation at 
Geneva. The plan calls for replacement of 
national armies with a United Nations Peace 
Force in less than a decade. 

The proposal is so absurd and so filled 
with danger that one wonders whether the 
administration responsible for it is domi- 
nated by fools or persons with a twisted un- 
derstanding of their duty to the American 
people. 

LAW'S REQUIREMENT 

The Constitution of the United States 
makes the President “the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States.” He cannot surrender that solemn 
obligation to the United States no matter 
what his personal desires. The Constitution 
also was called into being, according to the 
preamble, to “provide for the common de- 
tense“ and “secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

In terms of the fundamental law of the 
land, we regard the administration's disarm- 
ament proposal as contrary to the Consti- 
tution. 

Even If this were not true, the proposal 
would be still both ignorant and hurtful. 
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What protection would the American people 
enjoy from a United Nations of 100 states, a 
majority of which are Communist, pro-Com- 
munist or neutralist, How can anyone ad- 
vocate that the Strategic Air Command and 
the Atlantic Fleet units be turned over to a 
U.N. committee made up of representatives 
of Hungary, Egypt, India and Ghana? Are 
foreign armies to be stationed on American 
soil within a decade? Is the United States 
to be treated merely as a larger and more 
affluent Katanga? These are questions citi- 
zens should ask the White House, 

The Kennedy administration’s disarma- 
ment proposal represents 100-percent con- 
firmation of everything that Senator STROM 
THuRMOND has charged regarding no-win 
policies. The heart of his accusation, as the 
Columbia Record pointed out this week, is 
that “the State Department plans to sur- 
render U.S. military power to the United 
Nations.” 

The Russian and Chinese Communists 
would not consider disarmament unless it 
served as a device for winning a war by other 
means, 

A CAUSE OF WAR 


The whole U.S. policy toward disarmament 
was conceived in a cloud of unrealism, Dis- 
armament, as proposed by the State Depart- 
ment, is perhaps the most certain road to a 
big shooting war. The naval disarmament 
agreements of the 1920's convinced Japan 
that the United States was weak. They were 
a direct cause of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The truth is that there can be no peace 
without power. Adm, Arleigh Burke, former 
Chief of Naval Operations said in February, 
“The simple fact is that America and the 
West in general have a guilt complex about 
power. It frustrates our every use of it. In 
Cuba, in Suez, in Korea, currently in Laos, 
we half use it in a miserable compromise 
between dream and reality.” 

Recognition that power never is destroyed, 
only changes hands, is not war mongering. 
On the contrary, such understanding helps 
assure peace. 


A Basic Political Conflict—Ideals Versus 
Ideology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent speech before the Indian Council of 
World Affairs, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
thoughtfully and revealingly examined 
a fundamental political conflict, a con- 
flict which has perplexed man through- 
out time—the conflict of ideals versus 
ideology. : 

The besetting sin of the ideologist— 


Mr. Schlesinger pointed out— 
is to confuse his own tidy models with the 
vast turbulent, unpredictable, and untidy 
stuf of human experience. And this con- 
fusion has at least two bad results—it com- 
mits those who believe in ideology to a 
fatalistic view of history, and it misleads 
them about the concrete choices. 

Far from being unstable and doomed— 


Schlesinger added in arguing against 
the absolutism of idcology— 
the soclety which combines personal liberty 
and social control clearly offers the solidest 
foundation for progress in the future. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a superb and 
timely speech which the Washington 
Post has excerpted and printed, and I 
commend it to eur colleagues’ attention: 
[From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1962] 
Tue Basic CONFLICT: IDEALS VERSUS IDEOLOGY 

(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 

(The following article is excerpted from 
a speech by President Kennedy's special as- 
sistant before the Indian Council of World 
Affairs on February 15:) 

New DeLHI.— The conflict between ideology 
and empiricism has been old in human his- 
tory. By ideology I mean a body of system- 
atic and rigid dogma, by which people seek 
to understand the world—and to transform 
it. Ideology has attracted some of the 
strongest intelligences mankind has pro- 
duced. Even Americans have shown a cer- 
tain weakness for ideology. After all, the 
intellectual origins of my Nation were sat- 
urated with one of the noblest and pro- 
foundest ideologies ever devised—Calvinist 
theology—and any nation so schooled and 
80 disciplined is bound to have a vulnerabil- 
Ity to Ideology ever after. 

But I would suggest that in its best mo- 
ments, the United States has, so to speak, 
Tisen above ideology. It has not permitted 
dogma to obscure reality or to narrow the 
range of possible choice. The skepticism 
about ideology has been a primary source of 
the social inventiveness which has marked 
80 much of our development. 

The conflict between ‘ideology and prag- 
Matism goes back to the start of the Repub- 
lic. We won our freedom from Britain after 
& bitter and bloody war. And we rebelled 
against British rule essentially for British 
Teasons, We fought for our new society in 
terms of British ideals of civil freedom and 
representative government. It was our com- 
mitment to British doctrine which led us 

reject British dominion. The ideals 
which led to our independence found ex- 
Pression in the classical documents which 
accompanied the birth of our Nation: the 
Declaration of Independence; the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. 


A CRUCIAL DISTINCTION 


But these documents, I must emphasize, 
expressed ideals rather than an ideology. 
This is, I believe, a crucial distinction. Ideals 
roter to the longrun goals of a nation and 
the spirit in which these goals are pursued. 
Ideology is something different, more system- 
atic, more detailed, more comprehensive, 
More dogmatic. 

The case of one of the Founding Fathers 
A the American Republic, Thomas Jefferson, 
Uustrates the distinction. Jefferson was 

h an expounder of ideals and of ideology. 
an expounder of Ideals, he remains a vivid 
and fertile figure—alive, not only for Ameri- 
Sans but, I believe, for all those interested in 
uman dignity and human liberty. 

As an ideologist, however, Jefferson is to- 
day remote and irrelevant—a figure not of 
Present concern but of historical curiosity. 
ås an ideologist, he believed that agriculture 
Was the only basis of a good society; that the 

l freehold system was the only founda- 
be for freedom; that the honest and virtu- 
on cultivator was the only reliable citizen 
Or a democratic state; that an economy 
the. on agriculture was self-regulating and, 

refore, required a minimum of govern- 
Ment; that that government was best which 
er erned least; and that the great enemies 
ve free government were, on the one hand 
weanization, industry, banking, a landless 
Working class, and all the other things which 
128 know as characteristic of the moderniza- 
— Process, and on the other a strong 
ational Government with power to give di- 

to national development. 

binde was Jefferson's ideology, and, had the 
nited States responded to it, we would be 

y a feeble and impotent Nation. By re- 
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and freedom. 

Fortunately, Jefferson himself preferred: 
his ideals to his ideology. In case of conflict 
he chose which was beneficial in practice 
rather than what was consistent with prin- 
ciple. Indeed, the whole ideological enter- 
prise contradicted Jefferson's temper, which 
was basically flexible and experimental, It 
is not the ideological Jefferson but the Jeffer- 
son who said that one generation could not 
commit the next to its view of public policy 
or human destiny who represents the true 
Jefferson, 

What is wrong with faith in ideology? The 
essential trouble, I believe, is this: An ide- 
ology is not a picture of actuality; lt is a 
model, derived from actuality, a model de- 
signed to isolate certain salient features of 
actuality which the model builder, the Ide- 
ologist, regards as of crucial importance, An 
ideology, in other words, is an abstraction 
from reality. There is nothing wrong with 
abstractions or models per se. Indeed, we 
could not conduct discourse without them. 
There is nothing wrong with them, so long, 
that is, as people remember that they are 
only models and do not confuse them with 
reality. The ideological fallacy is to forget 
that ideology is an abstraction from reality 
and to regard it as reality itself. 

Ideologists are unconscious Platonists for 
whom reality inheres in a realm of essences 
of which the commonsense realities of every- 
day experience are only the imperfect copies. 
The ideologist rejects the empirical reality of 
the everyday human world in favor of the 
world of abstraction. 

The besetting sin of the ideologist, in 
short, is to confuse his own tidy models with 
the vast, turbulent, unpredictable, and un- 
tidy reality which is the stuff of human ex- 
perience. And this confusion has at least 
two bad results; it commits those who believe 
in Ideology to a fatalistic view of history, 
and it misleads them about the concrete 
choices of public policy. 

Consider for a moment the ideologist’s 
view of history. The ideologist. contends 
that the mysteries of history can be under- 
stood in terms of a clear-cut, absolute, cen- 
tral creed which explains the past and fore- 
casts the future. Ideology thus presup- 
poses a closed universe whose history is de- 
termined, whose principles are fixed, whose 
values and objectives are deducible from a 
central body of dogma, and often whose cen- 
tral dogma is confided to the custody of an 
infallible priesthood. In the old philo- 
sophic debates between the one and the 
many, the ideologist stands with the one. 
Tt is his belief that the world as a whole can 
be understood from a single viewpoint—that 
everything in the abundant and streaming 
life of man is reducible to a single abstract 
system of Interpretation, 

The American liberal tradition has found 
this view of human history repugnant and 
false, ‘This tradition sees the world as many, 
not as one. These empirical instincts of 
American liberalism, the preference for fact 
over logic, for deed over dogma, have found 
thelf most brilliant expression in the 
writings of William James and in the ap- 
proach to philosophical problems which 
James variously called pragmatism or radical 
empiricism. 

Against the bellef in the all-encompassing 
power of a single explanation, against the 
commitment to the absolutism of ideology, 
against the notion that all answers to po- 
litical and social problems can be found in 
the back of some sacred book, against the 
deterministic interpretation of history, 
against the closed universe, James stood for 
what he called the unfinished universe—a 
universe marked by growth, variety. am- 
biguity, mystery and contingency—a uni- 
verse where freemen may find partial truths, 


— 
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but where no one will ever get an abso- 
lute grip on absolute truth—a universe where 
progress depends not on capitulation to a 
single, all-consuming body of doctrine, but 
on the uncoerced intercourse of unoon- 
strained minds. 

Thus ideology and pragmatism differ 
radically in their approach to issues of public 
policy. The ideologists, by mistaking models 
for reality, always misleads as to the pos- 
sibilities and consequences of public deci- 
sion. The history of the 20th century is a 
record of the manifold ways in which 
humanity has been betrayed by ideology. 

Let us take an example from recent his- 
tory. Thirty years ago. most of the world 
was plunged in depression. Two ideologies 
then dominated political and economic 
thought—the Ideology of laissez-faire capi- 
talism; and the ideology of Marxist com- 
munism, Though these two ideologies dis- 
agreed on everything else, there was one 
thing on which they found themselves in 
complete agreement. 

Both the dogmatists of the right and the 
dogmatists of the left shared the faith that 
nations and peoples borne down by depres- 
sion faced an either/or choice. They had to 
choose either laissez-faire capitalism or 
Marxist communism, y 

Right and left further agreed that the 
one impossible route was the middle way 
between classical capitalism and classical 
Marxism. The absolutists, whether of 
Herbert Hoover's capitalism or of Stalin's 
communism, vied with each other in con- 
demning as unstable and doomed any effort 
to give government enough power to regulate 
the economy without giving it so much 
power as to destroy freedom. 

Fortunately, for mankind, the absolutists 
reckoned without two men, who as supreme 
pragmatists, contemptuous of ideology, 
skeptical about the infallibility of any system 
of ideas or any party of men, confident of 
the inventiveness and resourcefulness of 
freedom, rejected the ideological defeatism 
that would sacrifice mankind on the altar 
of either/or propositions, 

These men were, of course, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and John Maynard Keynes, To- 
gether, Roosevelt and Keynes did what the 
theologians of both right and left had said 
was impossible. They vindicated the middle 
way; they created the mixed society; they 
showed that it was possible for the State to 
have the power to bring about social security 
and economic growth without thereby hav- 
ing the power to abolish political and civil 
freedom. 

Far from being unstable and doomed, the 
society. which combines personal liberty and 
social control clearly offers the solidest foun- 
dation for progress in the future. 

So, with the Invention of the mixed society, 
pragmatism triumphed over absolutism in 
the economic crisis of the thirties. As a 
consequence, the world came out of the de- 
pression with the knowledge that the mixed 
economy offered the instrumentalities 
through which one could unite economic 
planning with individual freedom. 

But ideology is like heroin; no matter 
how much it is exposed by experience, the 
craving for it still persists. That craving 
will, no doubt, always persist, so long as 
there is human hunger for an all-embracing, 
all-explanatory system, so long indeed as 
political philosophy is shaped by the com- 
pulsion to return to the womb. 

The oldest philosophical problem, we have 
noted, is the relationship between the one 
and the many. Surely the basic conflict of 
our times, the world civil war of our own 
day, is precisely the conflict between those 
who would reduce the world to one, and 
those who see the world as many—between 
those who believe that the world is evolving 
in a single direction, along a single pre- 
destined path, toward a single predestined 
conclusion; and those who think that hu- 
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manity in the future, as in the past, will 
continue to evolve in diverse directions, to- 
ward diverse conclusions, according to the 
diverse traditions, values, and purposes of 
diverse peoples. 

The argument for the inevitability of a 
monolithic resolution of the world’s prob- 
lems—the argument for the Inevitable vic- 
tory of communism—rests, of course, on 
ideology—in this case, the ideology of Karl 
Marx. It rests on two propositions basic to 
that ideology—that capitalism contains the 
seeds of its own destruction; and that com- 
munism is the completion—the fulfillment— 
of the process of economic and social 
development, 

With regard to the first proposition, it was 
Marx's contention that the free economy in- 
fallibly generated internal contradictions and 
that these contradictions would infallibly 
bring about the downfall of the system of 

-private ownership. Marx advanced, in par- 
ticular, two theses which have become fun- 
damental to the prediction of the inevita- 
bility of Communist triumph—that the 
system of private ownership would inexora- 
bly make the rich richer and the poor poorer; 
and that at the same time the system of 
private ownership would inexorably breed 
more and more catastrophic depressions. 

In the end, Marx said, the combinations of 
these two tendencies—the tendency to widen 
the gap between rich and poor, and the ten- 
dency and severity of economic crisis—would 
carry free society to the point of a revolu- 
tionary “ripeness” when the proletariat 
would arise in its wrath, overthrow the ex- 
ploiting classes and install a Communist 
society. 

Marx declared this process to be irresisti- 
ble. Nothing could avert it; and one reason 
for this was that by his theory the capitalist 
state could never be anything but the execu- 
tive committee of the capitalist class. His- 
tory, however, has revealed this narrow view 
of the state as Marx’s fatal miscalculation. 

It is evident in the century since Marx 
that, in developed capitalist societies, the 
state, far from being the helpless instru- 
ment of the possessing class; has become the 
means by which the other groups in society 
have been able to redress the balance of so- 
cial power in favor of those whom the 
American President Andrew Jackson called 
“the humble members of society.” 

Nor was this an insight necessarily un- 
available even to Marx. Writing 15 years 
before the publication of the Communist 
Manifesto, the Jacksonian political leader 
and eminent American historian, George 
Bancroft, said: “The feud between the capi- 
talist and laborer, the house of have and the 
house of want, is as old as social union, and 
can never be entirely quieted; but he who 
will act with moderation, prefer fact to 
theory, and remember that everything in the 
world is relative and not absolute, will see 
that the violence of the contest may be 
stilled.” 

This process of accommodation which be- 
gan before Marx and has achieved such 
momentum in the century since Marx, was 
made possible by the rise of the liberal demo- 
cratic state. 

The liberal democratic state has provided 
security against unemployment, and sick- 
ness, and old age. It has tamed the business 
cycle. It has prevented the excessive ac- 
cumulation of wealth in the hands of the 
few. It has assured a steady expansion of 
freedom and opportunity for all. In doing 
these things, it has destroyed the founda- 
tions of Marx’s predictions about the collapse 
of the free economy. 

As a consequence, democratic society, in- 
stead of perishing from the internal con- 
tradictions prophesied by Marx, has been en- 
abled the rise of the liberal demo- 
cratic state to reduce, master and largely 
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dispel these contradictions. History, in 
short, has confounded Marx, outwitted his 
ideology, and refuted his absolutism. 

At the same time, history has thrown light 
on the second proposition underlying the 
idea of the inevitability of Communist vic- 
tory—the proposition that communism is the 
completion of the development process. Be- 
lieving this, regarding communism as the 
final stage of development, Marx naturally 
predicted that communism would come first 


in the cost developed and most industrial- 


ized nations. As we know, quite the oppo- 
site has happened. 

The one contribution that communism 
can theoretically make to economic develop- 
ment is ironically the very thing for which 
Marx condemned laissez faire capitalism in 
the 19th century: that is, its capacity to ac- 
celerate development by grinding the faces 
of the poor. 

But communism is not the best means 
known to history of economic development, 
as the record of a dozen countries proves. 

As Walter Lippmann has well said, “The 
wave of the future is not Communist dom- 
ination of the world. The wave of the fu- 
ture is social reform and social revolution, 
driving us toward the goal of national inde- 
pendence and of equality of personal status.” 

The truth of this remark—the certainty 
that the pluralistic world rather than the 
monolithic world is the destiny of mankind— 
is shown by the extent to which pluralism, 
despite the rigidity of Communist ideology, 
is emerging within the ideological ‘bloc it- 
self. Already we hear talk by Communists 
about polycentrism—which implies the rec- 
ognition, however grudging and however in- 
consistent with ideology, that national tra- 
ditions and national interests are more 
powerful than any ideology. 

The pluralistic society, I would suggest, 
can provide the peoples of the world what 
Communists promise but can never produce. 
Communism can never produce a decent 
world because Communists use the false 
means of hatred and violence, means which 
can produce only their own image and which 
can never usher in the brotherhood of man. 


San Francisco’s Typographical Union In- 
vestigates Problems and Challenges of 
Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to your attention and to that of 
our colleagues, the San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, Local No. 21, printer's 
workshop and union forum to be held 
at the end of this month in San Fran- 


cisco. The theme of the workshop is 


a central one of our time: namely, the 
problems and challenges of automation 
facing the printing industry. 

Mr. Speaker, adaptability to change 
and particularly to automation is both 
necessary and salient. Training mem- 
bers for the new tasks and skills brought 
about by automation is a progressive 
step for all unions to take. This is self- 
help on the most laudable scale and it 
reflects the constructive role of our 
union movement in the United States. 
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It is a well-known fact that among 
American trade unions the Typographi- 
cal Union has been a leader over the 
years in educating its members to the 
new techniques and equipment that are 
essential components to our ever-ex- 
panding and dynamic economy. The 
workshop and forum is aimed at keep- 
ing its members skilled in the latest de- 
velopments of the craft and in meeting 
the many problems growing out of rapid 
technological development. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe an editorial in 
the San Mateo Times and Daily News 
Leader accurately sums up the signifi- 
cance of the workshop when it states: 

The workmen of one of the Nation's 
oldest and most honored crafts are planning 
to meet the oncoming era of automation 
with intelligence and understanding instead 
of with fear. 


I wish to bring the editorial to your 
attention: 
PRINTING CRAFTSMEN TAKE A WISE LEAD 


The portents of the news are not always 
to be found in the biggest headlines. Some- 
times a run-of-the-mill news story that you 
might have overlooked contains substantial 
food for thought. 

Recently the Times carried a short article 
relating that San Mateo County printing 
craftsmen will participate in a special 
printer's workshop program to be held by 
the San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 
21, in San Francisco late next month. 

The theme of the all-day session of lec- 
tures and films is to be “Creative Printing in 
an Era of Change.” Special emphasis is to 
be placed upon surveying the situations ex- 
pected to rise from automation In the print- 
ing industry. 

What ts important about this? 

As good an explanation as any is in the 
words of a publication for printers, relative 
to the forthcoming program: 

“Through the workshop, we hope to 
evaluate our present skills with the necessity 
for learning new skills due to automation in 
printing. We don’t want to take a shotgun 
approach to the many new processes. We 
want to survey wisely the situation in our 
shops and in the printing industry.” 

That is important. The workmen of one 
of the Nation’s oldest and most honored 
crafts are planning to meet the oncoming 
era of automation with intelligence and 
understanding instead of with fear. 

They are setting an example which might 
be followed with profit in nearly all lines of 
work where automation will change phase 
of employment. 

As the printers’ publication puts it very 
succinctly, by such a course, “The job you 
save may be your own.” 


Kamehameha III 
~ ‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
King Kamehameha III, who reigned in 
the mid-19th century, was one of Ha- 
wall's most outstanding leaders. During 
his period of activity, he exerted a 
greater influence on the lives of the peo- 
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ple of the Pacific area than any other 
monarch. I have recently received a let- 
ter from a group of fourth and fifth 
grade pupils at Mountain View School, 
Mountain View, Hawaii, forwarded by 
their teacher, Mrs. Alma K. Cooper. In 
their letter, they propose that a statue 
of Kamehameha III be placed in Statu- 
ary Hall and give some very convincing 
reasons for their choice. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter, with their 
names, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOUNTAIN VIEW. SCHOOL, 
Mountain Vicw, Hawaii, 
- April 3, 1962. 
The Honorable Oren E. LONG, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Lonc: We, the fourth and 
fifth grade combination class of Mount 
View Elementary School, Mount View, 
Hawaii, sincerely believe that the memory of 
our able, virtuous, and generous leader and 
ruler of the past, King Kamehameha III. 
should be placed in the hearts and minds 
of our people. We propose that the statue 
of Kamehanieha III be placed in the National 
Statuary Hall in the U.S. Capitol in 
Washington. 

King Kamehameha III, sometimes re- 
membered as Hawali's Boy King, began his 
reign when he was eleven years old. He 
wisely ruled our islands for 30 years. 

Before Kamehameha III became the ruler, 
the king was the absolute power of law and 
ownership. 

During his reign, this second son of Kame- 
hameha the Great, sought and worked to 
bring about a distribution of power amongst 
the people. The first legislature was insti- 
tuted by Hawali's third ruler. The two 
bodies of the legislature were named the 
House of Nobles and the House of Represent- 
atives. The legislators were selected by the 
People. 

What joyful and grateful hearts the 
Hawallans must have had when they were 
given the right to voice their opinions in 
their government. Today, some people do 
Not use this privilege. They take this priv- 
Uege for granted. 

One of the first two constitutions of our 
land gave the people the humble privilege 
of selecting the religion of their choice. 

The Protestant missionaries were the first 
to arrive in our islands. They taught the 
Hawaiians about their religion. One day, 
Catholic priests arrived on these shores. 
They, too, wanted to teach the people about 
their religion. There was some opposition 
to their request, but the king allowed the 
Priests to remain in Hawall. 

In the Constitution of 1840, the people were 
Given the right to choose their own religious 
faith, The religious freedom we are able to 
enjoy was started during Kamehameha III's 
Tule. We have many, many different 
Teligions in our beautiful State. 

In our class we have 12 Catholics, 4 Prot- 
estants, 12 Buddhists, 1 Seventh-day Advent- 
ist, 1 Jewish, and 2 children who have no 
religious preference. We hope, that one day 
goon, every individual in our room will have 
& religious preference. 

The greatest contribution this King had 
Made for his people was the Great Mahele. 
Kamehameha divided all of the land into 
three parts. He kept one-third of the land 
for himself. He gave one-third to the chiefs 
And he set aside one-third for the common 
People. For the first time, more than 11,000 
Commoners were abie to claim and own their 
first parcel of land—their kulenna.“ King 

hameha went further and divided his 
One-third parcel into two parts. He kept the 
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smaller portion for himself and assigned the 
larger portion of land to the Government. 

On July 31, 1843, at a Thanksgiving serv- 
ice at Kawaiahao Church in Honolulu, Ka- 
mehameha III said, “Ua mau ke ea o ka aina 
i ka pono” (the life of the land is perpetu- 
ated in righteousness). Today, these words 
are our State's motto. 

Our State's motto is a very beautiful one. 
It originated in the heart of a very great and 
kind man. We, who live in this State, must 
learn the meaning of these words. We must 
live our datly lives by truth, goodness, kind- 
ness, and love. 

The people of this 50th State must live 
and grow in righteousness. If our people do 
not regard this motto as a vital part of our 
lives and growth, our motto will be empty 
and meaningless words. Our people and our 
State will be shallow and small. 

Our State must grow in the same spirit 
of “aloha” that was in Kamehameha’s heart 
when he uttered, Ua mau ke ea o ka aina 1 

Let us remember King Kamehameha III 
by placing his statue in the National Statu- 
ary Hall in Washington, D.C, Let us remem- 
ber his words, our State's motto, by living a 
life which will grow in righteousness. 

Very truly yours, 
The fourth and fifth grade combination 


_ Glenn Shiroma, David Kamimura, 
Curtis Nakarjama, Calvin Bibilone, 
Roland Agustin, Kevin Yogi, Dick 
Kina, Morris Numi, Linda 
Gayle Ann Tabocol, Diana Joan O’Nan, 
Patricia Nakao, Renne Nako, Gail Ta- 
keuchi, Janice Calip, Lyron Waltjen, 
Naomi Shiroma, And 
Woodrow Waltjen, 
Derek Nakamura, Rose Olivero, Rex 
Yanaga, Jacinto Conol, Karen Cohen, 
Junelle Medeisos, Ruth Victorine, Har- 
riet Uehara, Elaine Taicares, Ronald 
Luprnia, Robert Hatuyama. 


Rabbi Jacob Joseph School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 25, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
the most highly revered Jewish parochial 
schools in New York and the first to be 
established in the United States cele- 
brates the 61st anniversary of its found- 
ing this year. The Rabbi Jacob Joseph 
School is located at 155-167 Henry Street 
in the heart of New York City’s East 
Side, where for six decades it has served 
the youth of our great city by providing 
the kind of education to help them be- 
come better Americans and at the same 
time preserving their Hebrew religion 
and culture.- The success of this effort 
over the years is indicated by the 
achievements of the alumni of this school 
who occupy outstanding positions in the 
business and professional world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a statement on the work and achieve- 
ments of the Rabbi Jacob Joseph School. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF THE WORK AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE RABBI JACOB JOSEPH SCHOOL 


The Rabbi Jacob Joseph School, which is 
located at 165 Henry Street, New York City, 
is situated in the heart of the Jewish com- 
munity of the Lower East Side. This insti- 
tution, which is known as the Mother Ye- 
shiva, was the first Hebrew parochial school 
in the United States. It opened its doors in 
1901 and has a continuous record of out- 
standing achievement in the field of Tal- 
mudic study and research amidst the train- 
ing in the great principles of our American 
democracy. It received its charter from the 
University of the State of New York on May 
21, 1903. 

This institution has expanded its educa- 
tional program so that a young boy of 4 years 
of age enters kindergarten and can continue 
for a period of 20 years through ordination 
in the seminary division of the Rabbi Jacob 
Joseph School. The school has graduated 
rabbis, schochtim, and mohilim. Its alumni 
have become leaders in their communities 
throughout the United States. This program 
of education makes possible to train our 
youth in the basic principles of democracy 
and Americanism in conjunction with the 
perpetuation of the traditions and ideals of 
Judaism. Thereby the Rabbi Jacob Joseph 
School serves the youth of our beloved 
country. 


Sixtieth Rambler Anniversary Celebrated 
in Kenosha, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
25, the citizens of Kenosha, Wis., will 
hold a special celebration honoring the 
60th anniversary of the making and 
marketing of the first Rambler automo- 
biles in Kenosha. 

Creatively and economically, the 
Rambler represents one of the far- 
sighted, practical innovations in the au- 
tomobile industry. 


Privileged to extend a greeting for the 
occasion, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the following items printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrconn: First, a letter 
from Mr. R. S. Kingsley, chairman of 
the Citizens Committee for the Anni- 
versary Celebration; and, second, a copy 
of my greeting for the occasion. 


There being no objection, the greet- 
ing and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE, 1902-62—60TH 
ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Wr: On the evening of 
Wednesday, April 25, 1962, the Kenosha 
Citizens’ Committee of men and women are 
sponsoring a birthday party banquet honor- 
ing Rambler, which this year celebrates its 
60th anniversary of the making and mar- 
keting of the first Rambler automobiles in 
Kenosha. 

This birthday party banquet will be the 
highlight in a year's birthday celebration 
planned by the citizens’ committee, and we 
are assured of having with us on this occa- 
sion officials of American Motors Corp., in- 
cluding Mr. Richard E. Cross, chairman of 
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the board, Mr. Roy Abernethy, president and 
general manager, and other top officials and 
directors of the company. 

The committee has engaged a brilliant va- 
riety show for your entertainment following 
the brief speaking program. 

This banquet will give to our citizens an 
opportunity to express their appreciation of 
what Rambler has meant to Kenosha, both 
in population and economic growth. 

The banquet will be held at the Eagles 
Club at 6:30 o'clock. We would be pleased 
if you could arrange your busy schedule in 
order to be with us as our guest on this his- 
toric occasion. If you find it impossible to 
be with us on this date, will you please write 
to me a letter congratulating the company 
that can be read to all the citizens assem- 
bled at this party. 

Sincerely, 
R. S. KINGSLEY, 
Chairman, Citizens’ Committee. 
APRIL 20, 1962. 
Mr. R. S. KINGS, 

Chairman, Citizens Committee, Rambler 60th 
Anniversary Banquet, Kenosha, Wis. 
Dran Mr. Kincstey: I welcome the op- 
portunity to join in the celebration of the 
goth anniversary of the making and market- 
ing of the first Rambler automobiles in 

Kenosha, Wis. 

The creation of the Rambler—refiecting a 
new design, size, and innovation in the au- 
tomobile industry—has fulfilled a great and 
unique need of the people and the economy. 

In our American way of life, the Rambler 
has come to mean: 

A compact, economic answer to the trans- 
portation needs of the people. 

A significant feature of the important au- 
tomobile industry (a gigantic market for 
materials and creator of jobs). f 

A symbol of the pioneering spirit and in- 
genuity that has led the way to progress 
throughout our history. 

To you, who have contributed to this 
splendid record of accomplishment I say: 
Congratulations. 

To you, upon whom will rest the success 
of future ventures, I extend best wishes in 
your endeavors. 

Recognizing your great contributions to our 
progress, I believe we need more of the 
Rambler spirit for the future. 

Sincerely yours, - 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall proyide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rercord semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrcorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jurnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. -The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
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not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shell 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items aa indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recon? 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member whe? 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or witb- 
out individual headings, shall be consid 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House an; 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report 
ers of each House shall indicate on the mant~ 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


Evidences of National Decay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
excerpts from an outstanding address 
made by Dr. Theodore George Shuey, 
pastor of the Pleasant View Lutheran 
Church, of Staunton, Va. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Du. SHUEY Warns or NATIONAL Decay IN 
ADDRESS To STAUNTON VFW—"'Can't Bur 
FRIENDS,” He DECLARES 
The great nations of the past have pre- 

pared their own burial places, and furnished 

thelr own caskets. There are many dangers 
that confront us today. Like all nations we 
are facing a problem of survival. If we 

Weather the storm it will be because of our 

inner strength. If we die it will be because 

of the moral weakness attending our rapid 
growth. There are no laws that will in- 
sulate a nation against decay, It is the 

Conscience and the invulnerable spirit of 

men that survive death. 

The backbreaking taxes of our country 
may finally bring about our defeat when all 
Outside forces have met with failure. We 
Cannot continue to lavish the taxpayer 
Money on foreign countries while we con- 
fiscate private property for debts that they 
Owe to the State and the Nation. We can- 
not continue to pick up the unpaid debts 
Of Latin American countries just to secure 
their temporary smile of approval. 

While economic necessity compels both 
Parents to work we jeopardize the home. 

ause of lack of parental guidance, we 
create a teenage problem that threatens the 
bulwarks of society. 

One wonders when citizens are borrowing 
Money to pay their taxes if we are promot- 

8 the general welfare? When corporations 
are divested of any fiscal reserve if we are 
Securing the blessings of liberty, or dissipat- 
ing our national strength. If we are to savè 

Nation the common defense must in- 

Volve more than weapons of destruction, it 

Must involve fiscal sanity. 

The electorate awakens slowly and is slow 
to anger, but when you threaten their dwell- 

E places they become vocal. It has been 

ir history in the past. The average 
citizen has been slowly but surely fed up 
on Increasing taxes and on the use of them 

nce they reach the Treasury. 

iay government that is fiscally irresponsi- 
£ ls digging its own grave. The hour has 

baited when this Nation must put the 

wo on the spending of taxpayers money. 
hig the people must be heard and our inter- 

2 Served before we cast our pearls before 

he. he to have them turn and rend us. We 

tee & run away government that is deaf to 

— te needs of its own citizens, an 

Da sitting at the table eating with the tax- 
yers, When you have more debts than 
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you have money to pay them (and the source 
of income has dried up) you are bankrupt, 
Sovereignty cannot hide itself from this 
eternal reality. 


CAN'T BUY FRIENDS 


This Nation is becoming more and more 
wasteful. It is plagued with the idea that 
the more you spend the more you possess. 
It believes that friends are for sale like 
any other commodity. Just recently one of 
our highly paid advocates deserted us in the 
United Nations. It is time that we learn 
that friends are never for sale and that the 
effort to buy them actually creates enemies. 

The preamble promised that the blessings 
of liberty were to be secured to us and to 
our posterity this may seem foolish and nar- 
row, but it is sensible. The Founding 
Fathers knew that the first responsibility of 
any government is to its own people. They 
also knew that many parts of the world 
did not cherish our kind of government. 
They did not and we may not, anticipate a 
national treasury capable of carrying the 
debts of the whole world. They knew also 
that we are plunged into the night when 
nationalism is side tracked. Our citizens are 
not willing to die defending the jungle and 
their conception of right and wrong. We 
need a rebirth of the spirit that places free- 
dom above finance and humanity above the 
hulabaloo, 

The climate of the Nation like the climate 
of the home must always claim first con- 
sideration. This Nation is restless and dis- 
satisfied because of changes that are thrust 
upon them by lawmakers, many of which 
are at variance with tradition and constitu- 
tional government. The will of the governed 
to be governed is being The 
built-in decisions of the Supreme Court are 
laying waste to State sovereignty and pro- 
voking heartbreakers to men learned in the 
law. Individual liberty, the shrine where 
we like to worship, is being desecrated by de- 
cisions that make a mockery of Anglo Saxon 
concept of justice, Many good citizens are 
repeating with Holy Writ “How long, O Lord, 
how long.” 

THE VOTE THE HOPE 

With the ballot in his right hand and a 
sense of righteousness in his heart, there 
is still a measure of redress left in the hands 
of the voters of this country. We the peo- 
ple have safeguards placed around us by the 
Founding Fathers, that may not be torn 
away unless we stand idly by. 


Blunder at Bay of Pigs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, a 
particularly outstanding editorial ap- 
peared in the Tuesday, April 17, issue 
of the Anderson Daily Mail, a newspaper 
of Anderson, S. C. The editorial is en- 
titled “Blunder at Bay of Pigs.” 

The author of the editorial accurately 
and informingly explained last year’s 


Cuban fiasco, and hit directly at the 
heart of the situation and placed the 
blame where it rightly belongs. The 
Cuban blunder is exactly the kind of 
thing that happens to a country when 
bureaucracy gets out of hand and when, 
as a result, there is a lack of supervision 
and checkup, as well as the absence of 
any system of administrative efficiency. 

As the editorial points out, it is good 
that President Kennedy has brought to 
a halt the unorganized activities of the 
CIA, so that this branch of the Govern- 
ment may more efficiently serve the 
American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this fine editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLUNDER AT Bay oF Pics 


The 62 wounded and ailing survivors of 
the Cuban invasion who have returned to 
the United States in a proposed ransom deal 
to get the other 1,179 men released ought to 
direct their attention to Allen Dulles who 
will shortly speak at the University of South 
Carolina, 

Dulles, former head of the Central Intelll- 
gence Agency, Richard M. Bissell, his top 
deputy and Prank Bender, a Dulles field man 
were planners of the catastrophe at the Bay 
of Pigs in Cuba. 

Dulles’ successor is John A. McCone, but 
the damage done, the incompetence of judg- 
ment, the ill timing of the Cuban invasion, 
the screwball behind-the-scenes secrecy— 
obviously known to Fidel Castro's agents, 
cost this Nation world prestige and millions 
of dollars and worse, showed that Dulles’ 
cloak and dagger outfit was incompetent. 

The Dulles group was joined in its plan- 
ning by Chief of Staff Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, 
who, we learn in last week’s press conference 
in Washington, recommended the award of 
the Legion of Merit to one of the Japanese 
planners of the Pearl Harbor attack. 

“CIA—The Inside Story,” a fascinating 
book on the billion-dollar budgeted secret 
organization, by Andrew Tully, longtime 
Washington correspondent for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, has two chapters on the 
Cuban mess, called one of the most poorly 
planned and executed military adventures in 
his 


tory. 

The CIA is first in line for censure, he con- 
cludes, and notes that Dulles insisted that an 
inyasion by 1,400 men could threaten an is- 
land regime of 400,000 Cuban soldiers. The 
Allen Dulles military planning operated in 
Miami and in Guatemala presumably in se- 
cret, but the Castro Cubans obviously knew 
the time of day. 

Many in Washington doubted the success 
of the invasion, So-called august personall- 
ties like General Lemnitzer and the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh Burke, en- 
dorsed the CIA scheme, presuming that 
Dulles’ agents were right in appraising the 
situation, that the invading rebels would 
control the air over the beachhead. 

Andy Tully, a Washington reporter since 
1948, and headline award winner, was a wit- 
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one backfired. Tully writes In his revealing 
book that President Kennedy “apparently 
was never informed of CIA's political maneu- 
verings. All he was told was that the inva- 
sion looked like a fine idea and that the exile 
army was raring to go. If the President had 
gone further afield, he would have heard a 
different story.” President Kennedy did get 
wind of some of the maneuvers and at one 
point issued an order to exclude any of the 
old Batista forces from the invasion. Dulles, 
whom he inherited from the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, was overwhelmed with opti- 
mistic reports from his Cuban operatives. 

“Kennedy could not be blamed if he felt 
he had to go along with the decision. Some 
of his aids have said that he never liked 
the looks of the operation because it smacked 
too much of imperialistic intervention,” 
Tully writes. 

President Kennedy put through word that 
under no circumstances whatever were 
American forces to become involved. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff advised him that with- 
out American air support the rebels might 
not be able to hold the beachhead—a minia- 
ture invasion by Dulles, Bissell, Bender and 
Company of CIA. Kennedy’s concern was 
joined by Adlai Stevenson, Ambassador to 
the UN.. supported also by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. 

By the time the Cuban invasion force 
took to their ships and planes, Dulles and 
the Eisenhower planners would listen to 
nobody. The CIA even locked up some of 
the Cuban exile leaders in this country to 
keep them from having anything to do with 
the invasion operation. The Cubans hired 
New York press agents to try and square 
away their explanation of the event. 


wrecking 
movements, defections in Cuba, 
added a new chapter to eolossal American 
failure in foreign affairs. 

President Kennedy brought a halt to the 
CIA’s free wheeling activities after Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor studied the outfit’s most fin- 
grant faults. The President then appointed 
McCone as CIA boss to establish some hard 
lines of responsibility. JR. T. 


Miss Katharyn Duff and Abilene Re- 
porter-News Win National Stokes 
News Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Miss Katharyn Duff, assistant editor of 
the Abilene Reporter-News, has brought 
honor to herself, her newspaper, and the 
State of Texas in the winning of the 1961 
Thomas L. Stokes Award. 

The Stokes Award is given annually 
for the most outstanding reporting in 
the Nation relating to conservation of 
energy and other natural resources. 

Miss Duff, a distinguished Texas news- 
woman, won the award for a series of 
articles on the salt water pollution of 
fresh water supplies in west Texas re- 
sulting from oil production activities. 

The Abilene Reporter-News series was 
in competition with entries from 26 other 
newspapers. The newspaper’s study in 
a vital fleld was a public service deserv- 
ing of recognition, and Miss Duff is due 
congratulations for her work. 
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I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing news story by Leslie Carpenter of the 
Reporter-News Capital Bureau from the 
Abilene Reporter-News of Tuesday, 
April 24, entitled “Miss Duff Given Top 
News Award.” The article also points 
out that this award was set up by ad- 
mirers of the late Thomas L. Stokes, a 
great reporter, for what he did in his 
writings for the cause of conservation. 
It names some of the past winners of the 
award. I believe that Mr. Marquis 
Childs won it in 1959, and another writer 
in Washington won it in the following 
year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Miss Durr Given Tor News AWARD 
(By Leslie Carpenter) 

Wasuincton, D.C—A handsome certificate 
and a check for $500 were presented to Miss 
Katharyn Duff, assistant editor of the Abi- 
lene Reporter-News, Monday as the national 
winner of the 1961 Thomas L. Stokes Award, 
named in memory of a celebrated columnist, 

The editor of the Washington Post and 
chairman of the Stokes Award Committee, 
J. Russell Wiggins, made the presentation at 
a luncheon in the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

Miss Duff, who flew to Washington Sunday 
to receive it, wore two orchids which were 
sent to her with a congratulatory note by 
Vice President and Mrs. Lyndon Johnson. 

Miss Duff’s winning series of articles dealt 
with the alarming extent of salt water pol- 
Iution of fresh water suppHes in west Texas 
by natural streams and springs, and as the 
result of some olifield explorations and 
abandoned wells. 

TWENTY-SIX IN COMPETITION 


It was announced that the work of re- 
porters on 26 newspapers were in the compe- 
tition, and that Miss Duff's stories, more 
than any of the others, embodied the spirit 
of Tom Stokes, 

Stokes was in his lifetime the Nation's 
best known writer in the areas of natural 
resources and public power. The award was 
established in his memory by more than 
100 admirers, most of whom are prominent 
in politics and public affairs, following his 
death. 

It is given annually for the best reporting 
of the year relating to conservation of energy 
and other natural resources. The award was 
to encourage continuation of the type of 
reporting Stokes had accomplished in his 
nationally syndicated column. 

THIRD YEAR OF AWARD 

This is the third year of the award. 

Childs, a Washington columnist, 
and Edward P. Morgan, American Broadcast- 
ing Co. commentator, were among guests at 
the luncheon. Others included Mrs, Omar 
Burleson, wife of the 17th District Congress- 
man who is now in Texas, and C. W. Owen, a 
cousin of Miss Duff who was, by coincidence, 
in Washington attending a convention of 
the American Physical Society. z 

Formerly of Odessa, Owen is a physicist 
with the Midwestern University Research 
Association in Madison, Wis. 

In accepting the award, Miss Duff compli- 
mented the efforts of the oil industry to 
correct practices which had endangered fresh 
water supplies. 

Reporters on the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
in 1959 and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 
1960 were the most recent winners of the 
Stokes Award. 

NOT BIG NEWSPAPER 


“We are not a great big metropolitan news- 
paper,” Miss Duff said of the Reporter-News, 
“but we are a good paper.” 
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Judges were Ellis T. Baker, director of In- 
formation and research, American News- 
paper Guild; Douglass Cater, Washington 
correspondent, the Reporter magazine; and 
Michael W. Straus, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation. 

“Forcefully written and painstakingly 
documented, Miss Duff's series, the judges 
said, “dramatized the need for Government 
action and industry reforms to permit the 
continued development of necessary oil re- 
sources without further impairment of vital 
water supplies. First steps toward this end 
have already been taken. 

“The judges commended her—and her 
paper—for Initiative and courage in under- 
taking their inquiry (into salt pollution) and 
pursuing it so vigorously, More than any 
other entry,” they declared, “Miss Duff's 
work reflected the spirit of Tom Stokes, 
which the annual Stokes Award secks to 
commemorate.” 

OTHERS CITED 

Second prize: Miss Helene Monberg of 
Washington, D.C., for an article on power 
problems and development and use of other 
natural resources; for the Congressional 
Quarterly and the Grand Junction, Colo., 
Daily Sentinel for which she is Washington 
correspondent. 

Third prize: Harry Farrell and Howard 
Watkins of the San Jose, Calif., Mercury and 
News for their serles on the water shortage 
in Santa Clara County. 

Honorable mention: Bill Becker, of the 
New York Times, Los Angeles Bureau; Bert 
Hanna, of the Denver Post; and Nat Caldwell, 
of the Nashville Tennessean. 

Entries in the 1961 Stokes competition 
came from 16 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Oanada. 

THREE MONTHS’ RESEARCH 

Miss Duff spent 3 months researching and 
writing the series on the water pollution 
problem. The Abilene Reporter-News pub- 
lished the series last August 12-27. 

Her assignment took her into the west 
Texas oll fields, tromping along streams and 
rivers, over pasturelands laid waste by salt 
water to oil operation centers, and to Austin 
to check official sources. 

She talked to public officials, farmers, 
ranchers, ollmen, county agents, and exports 
in hydrology. 

Her subject was complex and technical. 
One of her most difficult tasks was to trans- 
late difficult data into language the public 
could understand. 

CONCERN FOR SAFETY 

The Reporter-News said it undertook the 
series because of its concern for the safety 
of fresh water supplies In semiarid west 
Texas in the face of mounting pollution by 
salt. 

Miss Duff has been on the staff of the Re- 
porter-News since 1943. She has covered 
every reporter's beat in the city, directed the 
women’s department, edited copy, written 
editorials, covered several sessions of the 
Texas Legislature, followed countless political 
Campaigns including the 1960 presidential 
race and the 1960 Democratic National Con- 
vention In Los Angeles, 

PRESENT DUTIES 

She has been assistant editor since March 
of 1957. 

She now writes the page 1 column for the 
morning paper, has general supervision of 
coverage of territorial news, and does special 
assignments, such as the salt water series. 

She won first place in Texas Associated 
Press contests in 1949 in news feature writ- 
ing, and in 1954 in women’s department writ- 
ing. 

The salt pollution series won second place 
in community service in the 1961 Associated 
Press contests. 
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Report of the Associated Colleges of the 
Midwest Assembly on Goals for 


Americans, Wingspread, Racine, Wis., 
November 30 to December 2, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege last December to have 
addressed a conference conducted by the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest with 
the cooperation of the Johnson Founda- 
tion and the American assembly, Colum- 
bia University, held at the Johnson 
Foundation Conference Center in Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Sixty college students—six from each 
of the ten colleges of the Associated Col- 
leges of the Midwest, took part in this 
conference together with resource con- 
sultants and faculty advisers from the 
member colleges. 

The subject of the conference was 
“Goals for Americans,” and the basic 
materials for the assembly were the re- 
port of President Eisenhower's Commis- 
sion on National Goals and papers pre- 
pared for the Commission and published 
in the book, “Goals for Americans.” 

The following 10 coeducational, liberal 
arts colleges are members of the Associ- 
ated Colleges of the Midwest: Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis.; Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn.; Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa; Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa; Knox College, Galesburg, 
III.; Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.; 
Monmouth College, Monmouth; IL; 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis.; and St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn. 

I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following statement 
of conclusions which represents the con- 
census of the Midwest assembly. Al- 
though there was general agreement on 
the statement, not every participant 
necessarily agreed with each individual 
conclusion. 

The text of the assembly report 
follows: 


Text or REPORT 


After lively and searching discussion char- 
acterized by wide ranges of opinion, the 
assembly of students from each of the asso- 
ciated colleges of the Midwest reached par- 
tial and tentative agreement in four broad 
areas of national concern: (1) “Government 
and the Democratic Process“; (2) “Economic 
Arganization—Growth and Change"; (3) 
“Objectives in World Affairs"; and (4) 
“Equality of Opportunity.” 

I, GOVERNMENT AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS 


Insofar as it Is able to specify goals for 
can Government, the assembly agrees 

that our Government should continue to be 
democratic and constitutional because only 
thus can it best assure the greatest degree 
ot human freedom, development and dignity. 
To fulfill these, the highest ends of our Gov- 
ernment, the Government on all levels must 
Temain constantly vigilant and sensitive to 
individual and social needs, and willing to 
Undertake social, educational, economic and 
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other measures when they plainly serve these 
ends. 

It is possible to strengthen the democratic 
process by taking several steps to make elec- 
tions more responsive to the will of the 
ple. Among these we should abolish the 
electoral college as a possible mechanism for 
deflecting the decision of the majority. We 
should reapportion more equitably the 
seats in the House of Representatives of 
Congress. We should achieve more equi- 
table reapportionment of State legislatures, 
with the Federal Government taking appro- 
priate steps if necessary. Provided the 
ground rules of the 14th, 15th, and 19th 
amendments with respect to State election 
practices are respected, States should be free 
to decide thelr own election mechanisms. 

Certain changes in the procedures of the 
Congress of the United States will improve 
its effectiveness. onal committees 
would function more effectively if they had 
a “bill of rights," the most important part 
of which leaves the order of business and 
meeting time of the committee to the dis- 
cretion of the committee itself rather than 
with the committee chairman alone. Joint 
House-Senate conference committees would 
carry out the will of Congress more easily if 
appointments to such committees reflected 
the consensus rather than seniority in each 
body. The whole seniority system of com- 
mittee organization needs revision or re- 
placement. The House Rules Committee 
would fulfill its original function better if 
a vote of one-third of the House were sufi- 
cient to withdraw a bill from that committee. 

Believing that the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has gone beyond its 
constitutional function, we recommend the 
abolition of this committee. 

The Senate would function more effec- 
tively if a vote of three-fifths of those pres- 
ent and voting could end a filibuster. 

The President should have the power to 
veto individual items on revenue and appro- 
priation bills. 

Recognizing that an informed electorate is 
essential to effective democratic government, 
and that the press has not always shown 
awareness of this need, we agree that the 
press needs to set for itself higher standards 
of thoroughness and objectivity. Individual 
responsibility, not Government censorship, 18 
the best means of improving the press. 

IL ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION—GROWTH AND 
CHANGE 


Our economic goals should be to foster 
individual enterprise, to conserve natural 
resources, and to guarantee for the individ- 
ual a minimum standard of economic secu- 
rity. To achieve these ends, economic 
growth, full employment and price stabiliza- 
tion are intermediate 

Our economy will function best when, 
generally speaking, private initiative is our 
first resource, followed by governmental en- 
couragement, with direct governmental ac- 
tion when necessary. Government economic 
policy should assist achievement of economic 
goals primarily by planning and coordina- 
tion which assists the private sector of the 
economy, but also by its technical devices 
for influencing economic decisions and con- 
sequences. This planning and organization 
would entail the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers formulating a comprehensive long- 
term plan suggesting the relative roles of the 
public and private sectors of the economy 
in order to achieve our stated goals, Govern- 
ment should increase its activity in the pub- 
lic sectors of the economy. 

The Federal Government should allot 
funds for economically distressed areas to 
the States to be distributed by State agen- 
cies, and at the same time it should make 
provision to retrain or resettle residents of 
such areas, The Government should have 
responsibility for full employment; if neces- 
sary to achieve that full employment it 
should subsidize industry. In extreme situ- 
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ations it should undertake public works 
projects in given distressed areas. 

Present tax principles are sound, but pres- 
ent laws need overhaul to clarify, to simpli- 
fy, and to aid enforcement. 

With respect to labor disputes, the Gov- 
ernment should enforce arbitration under 
the NLRB after the parties have remained 
deadlocked unduly long. Disputants should, 
however, retain the right on termination of 
arbitration time and final arbitration deci- 
sions to appeal NLRB decisions to the courts. 
We need specific Federal legislation with 
enforcement mechanisms which will pro- 
vide for greater control of unions by the 
rank and file. Such legislation would in- 
volve specific union election and procedural 
rules, and Federal grievance mechanisms 
open to the rank and file. We approve of 
the union shop, Recognizing the existence 
of union shops, we propose to extend to 100 
days the period before which union mem- 
bership becomes compulsory, 

We believe that gradual reduction of tariff 
barriers is compatible with the long-range 
economic interests of the United States and 
the rest of the world, although we are well 
aware that serious accompanying problems 
need to be solved. Scholarships for study 
in the United States and assistance to for- 
eign universities are also compatible with 
our long-range economic interests. We also 
recognize that foreign aid is in our long- 
range economic interest. 

MIT, OBJECTIVES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

In broadest terms our objectives in world 
affairs are to secure a peaceful world in 
which universal understanding and govern- 
ment by consent can flourish. These goals 
involve the growth of principles of legalism 
and adjudication among sovereign states, 
leading to international organizations which 
can peacefully and creatively settle inter- 
national conflicts. 

To achieve a more peaceful world we pro- 
pose that the United States seek new means 
through diplomacy for multilateral dis- 
armament with provisions for international 
control and inspection agencies. The major 
emphasis at the present time should be on 
nuclear disarmament. 

Our foreign policy should reflect a respect 
for the innate differences which exist be- 
tween other countries and our own. We 
need the best possible relations with all na- 
tions, and should be willing to extend aid 
to them, under specific conditions. We be- 
lleve that the best form of government and 
economic system for any given country varies 
from country to country. We therefore pro- 
pose that aid to countries should not be de- 
termined by the domestic political and eco- 
nomic structure. Foreign policy of the pro- 
posed recipient, however, is a legitimate con- 
sideration in giving aid. Even this criterion 
the President should be able to interpret 
fiexibly. Our aid programs should normally 
be mutually agreed to by a given country and 
ourselves to meet specific social and eco- 
nomic needs, 

We recommend that we deal with Red 
China on the same basis that we treat the 
Soviet Union, specifically that we give that 
country recognition, and help to admit Red 
China to the UN. in order to enhance the 
possibility of arms agreements and of settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

We recognize the U.N. as a force for peace, 
but hope for more effective international ma- 
chinery. To realize this hope may require 
sacrifices by the United States. We wish our 
actions to result from diplomatic rather than 
military measures and recognize, conse- 
quently, that compromise will be necessary 
in order to achieve progress. 

IV. EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

The Assembly upholds equality of oppor- 
tunity for all individuals to achieve self- 
fulfillment as a goal. 

While private action (collective or indi- 
vidual) is most compatible with the demo- 
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cratic principle, it is clear that such action 
is not always adequate and must sometimes 
be aided or directly replaced by Government 
action. It is the prime responsibility of the 
Government to create an atmosphere in 
which individuals and private organizations 
can assess and work toward meeting human 
needs. Government should first of all en- 
courage private action, and should not hesi- 
tate to take direct action when necessary. 

The medical situation requires govern- 
mental action. We recommend direct aid to 
medical schools, scholarships to medical stu- 
dents, and construction of hospitals in eco- 
nomically distressed areas of the United 
States, 

We would encourage experimentation in 
education. As goals for education we pro- 
pose an overall acceleration of studies and, 
particularly, accelerated programs for bright- 
er students. We believe that a broad liberal 
background of courses should characterize 
secondary education. 

We recommend that institutions of higher 
learning, especially the Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest, take a corporate stand against 
racial and religious discrimination in higher 
education. This would include nondiscrimi- 
nation in admissions policies, removing of 
college recognition of student organizations 
which practice discrimination, and college 
noncooperation with hotels, motels, restau- 
rants, and bookshops that practice discrimi- 
nation. 

To further the elimination of racial and 
religious discrimination we specifically 
recommend that the executive and legisla- 
tive join the judicial branch of the Federal 
Government to support desegregation in the 
United States. We encourage action to as- 
sure the vote to all who are eligible under 
the law, and action to require all school 
boards of districts that are not at this time 
desegregated to file with the Federal Govern- 
ment plans for desegregation. In housing 
and employment we recommend an end to 
racial and religious discriminatory practices. 

The FHA should refuse loans to any 
project practicing racial and religious dis- 
crimination. 

We urge that youth be encouraged to as- 
sume full clyic responsibility earlier, by low- 
ering the voting age from 21 to 18. Finally, 
we recommend that citizens participate more 
fully in the democratic process, that they 
express their individual views freely, and 
that they work within political parties. 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman of the assembly: Miller Upton, 
president of Beloit College. 
STUDENT PANELISTS AND RAPPORTEURS— 
FACULTY MODERATORS 


Panel A 


Moderator: Henry E. Fritz, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, St. Olaf College. 

Rapporteur: Tom Easterly (Carleton). 

Student panelists: Florence Anderson 
(Monmouth), Raymond Baker (Ripon), 
Janice S. Bartizal (Beloit), Allen Boston 
(Grinnell), John M. Casey (Coe), David 
Evans (Grinnell), William Falter (Law- 
rence), Jerry W. Gustafson (Beloit), Robert 
Hanson (St. Olaf), Charles Kuhlman (St. 
Olaf), Alex Maurizi (Knox), Philip Muntzel 
(Monmouth), Elizabeth Muther (Cornell), 
Kent Santelman (Carleton), Howard Sher- 
man (Knox), Gary Sojka (Coe), Helen Stein- 
man (Ripon), and Judith K. Williams 
(Lawrence). 

Panel B 

Moderator: John A. Houston, Professor of 
political sclence, Knox College. 

Rapporteur: Clark McNeal (Cornell). 

Student panelists: Don W. Bowersox 
(Coe), Dorothy Drolen (Cornell), Dennis 
Faust (Monmouth), William Halama (Grin- 
nell), Patricia G. Hamilton (Beloit), Sheila 
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Hegy (Knox), Carolyn Heidemann (St. Olaf), 
Cameron Hendershot (Grinnell), Suzanne 
Huestis (Carleton), Judith Jenz (Ripon), 
Alkistis Kontou (Coe), David Bruce Mar- 
shall (St. Olaf), Patricla McMahon (Mon- 
mouth), George J. Putz (Lawrence), Julian 
Rimpila (Knox), Sandra Sacia (Carleton), 
Dan Schultz (Ripon), and Susan Vance 
(Lawrence). 


Six-Point Anti-Communist Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
munist threat to freedom of the world 
requires a broad-scope, all-out effort, 
not only to prevent conquest of the 
world by communism, but also to di- 
minish its influence. 

Recently, I was privileged to review 
major aspects of the global struggle 
against communism. I ask unanimous 
consent to have my statement printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sxx-Poryr AnTI-CoMMUNIST PROGRAM— 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Communism—controlling one-third of the 
people and one-fourth of the land of the 
earth—represents the greatest threat to 
freedom in the world. 

Fanatically dedicated to conquest of the 
globe, the Reds propagandize incessantly that 
communism is the wave of the future. 

Tactically, the Reds feel that if this wish- 
ful thinking is repeated often and loud 
enough, it will come true. However, we must 
not allow this to happen. To the contrary, 
the free world and non-Communist nations 
possess the military and economic power and 
the ideology to make attack against the free 
world synonymous with suicide; further out- 
strip the Reds in economic progress. Cur- 
rently, the United States alone—with a pro- 
duction rate of $570 billion annually—far ex- 
ceeds the output of the entire Communist 
bloc, with a production estimated at about 
$350 billion; and by more effectively utiliz- 
ing our salesmanship and know-how to suc- 
cessfully sell the ideology of freedom to win 
the battle of men’s minds. 

The Communists, in my judgment, can win 
only if, by default, we let them win. 

For the immediate future, then, what 
major steps are needed to more effectively 
combat communism? Generally, these in- 
clude: 

1, Constant reevaluation and efforts to 
maintain adequate strength of our defense 
forces—particularly in relation to the Com- 
munists moving ahead in the nuclear-mis- 
sile field; this requires, also, research on 
futuristic defenses against space attack. 

2, A reexamination of our U.N, policy. 

3. A reassessment of our responsibility, and 
ability to meet the challenges, in critical 
areas of the world. 

4. Holding the Reds at bay with a strong 
hand of deterrent power: Simultaneously 
working with the other hand for more 
effective nonmilitary counteroffenses on the 
economic, political, and ideological fronts. 

5. Fully utilising—for propaganda explol- 
tation and other purposes—weaknesses with- 
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in the Communist program: For example, 
inability, under the Communist system, to 
produce enough food—contrasting the U.S. 
picture of overflowing surpluses. 

6. More firmly cementing relations and 
cooperative efforts for mutual defense and 
progress with our allies, bilaterally, and 
multilaterally through regional organiza- 
tions, including NATO, SEATO, CENTO, 
ANZUS, and OAS. 

For the future, however, the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of freedom will re- 
quire vigilance equal to—if not greater 
than—any previous time in history. Around 
the globe the Communists, deadly enemies 
of freedom, pursue their goals of world con- 
quest by aggression, subversion, persuasion, 
and infiltration, utilizing all kinds of tactics; 
overt or covert, legal or illegal, ethical or un- 
ethical, humanitarian or genocidal. 

How can we, as patriotic Americans, make 
& better contribution to combating the threat 
of communism and promoting progress and 
peace? By the following ways: 

First. We must discard the idea ‘that 
Uncle Sam, alone, can carry the fight against 
the Reds. Then, we must mobilize our re- 
sources—individually and collectively—to 
throw the necessary brainpower, man- 
power, and resources into battle against the 
Communists, Historically, one of the great 
strengths of America is the voluntary wil! 
to work, fight, and sacrifice to build a good 
life under a free flag, and to protect our 
country from its enemies. 

Second, Our civic, veterans, social, cul- 
tural, and, yes, religious and other organ- 
izations can, and should, reexamine the po- 
tential ways in which they might more ef- 
fectively serve our national cause. 

Third. We need to more greatly utilize the 
know-how and technology of free enterprise 
for selling the ideas and ideals of freedom. 
This includes more effective utilization of 
US. firms operating overseas as built-in 
Voices of America. 

Fourth. Labor, also sharing a common 
bond with workers around the globe, pos- 
sesses an unparalleled opportunity to dem- 
onstrate how workers benefit under a free 
system; and how free collective ing 
can serve not only the worker but strengthen 
a nation. 

Fifth. The creative minds—artists, writers, 
poets, musicians, dramatists—have a great 
opportunity to portray the spirit of a free 
people in their dedicated, relentless effort to 
create a better life for themselves and hu- 
manity. 

Today, the Communists have an estimated 
36 million people operating in about 80 na- 
tions. Their purpose is espionage, sabotage, 
subversion; to undermine existing, non- 
Communist governments; and eventually 
take over the countries. 

This army of Red conspirators represents 
a threat equal to, if not greater than, the 
military power of the Communist bloo (if an 
East-West standoff by threat of mutual an- 
nihilation continues to exist). 

In the face of a dedicated—yes, fanatic 
enemy—we must demonstrate to them and 
to the world: 

1. That, as a free people, we are not 80 
lazy and swimming in self-indulgence that 
we cannot compete with them or defend our- 
selves against communism; 

2. That freedom is not—as Khrushchev 
says—an outmoded concept that is literally 
dying on the political vine of history; but, 
rather, that freedom—not totalitarian com- 
munism—is the dynamic revolution of the 
age that can best serve the people of the 
world now and in the future; and 

3. That we can successfully awaken, mobi- 
lize, and put into action the great spiritual 
and ideological—as well as industrial, tech- 
nological, scientific, military, and other 
forces of the free world—to triumph over 
communism. 


1962 
Teenage Drinking —X 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OY NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 16,1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in fur- 
ther reference to the dangerous situa- 
tion created by the State of New York's 
refusal to raise its minimum drinking 
age from 18 to 21 in conformity to the 
law in all the States surrounding New 
York, I include under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp a letter written 
by Assemblyman William C. Brennan, of 
Elmhurst, N.Y., to the editor of the New 
York Times. It was published in the 
issue of April 24. 

I believe it is impossible to dispute the 
important contention advanced by As- 
semblyman Brennan in stating his sup- 
port for a bill to raise the legal drinking 
age, and I am personally delighted to 
note this further evidence of growing 
Support within New York for an objective 
in which the people of New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts have a very great stake. 

I would add only one postscript to As- 
semblyman Brennan’s letter. Just as it 
is sometimes possible for young people of 
19 and 20 to obtain liquor in States with 
& minimum drinking age of 21, it is wide- 
ly known that children of 15, 16, and 
17—any they are no more than chil- 
dren—find it altogether too easy to drink 
in New York State. A legal drinking age 
of 21 would surely end this potentially 
tragic situation. 

The letter follows: 

New YORK’S DRINKING AGE 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 
Recently a letter deplored efforts by the 
ernors of Connecticut and New Jersey to 
convince New York to raise its drinking age 
Minimum to 21. 

In defense of his view that New York 
Should maintain its present limit at 18, the 
Writer asserted that raising the limit to bar 
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excessive drinking by teenagers would be the 
same as preventing children from eating 
candy because it is bad for their teeth, 

The analogy is not only a poor one but 
ignores one important fact, True, a young- 
ster who eats candy to excess is tampering 
with his health. But a teenager who gets 
drunk and takes the wheel of an automobile 
is tampering with his life and the lives of 
other motorists—especially on interstate 
highways. 

Clearly, New York needs a drinking law 
which conforms with those of its neighbor- 
ing States. If a single youth is saved from 
death in the twisted wreckage of an auto- 
mobile, the bill will have served its purpose. 

WILLIAM C. BRENNAN, 
Assemblyman, State of New York. 
ELMHURST, N. V., April 18, 1962. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
15 credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

9). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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A Negro’s Tribute to Dixie Courtesy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 27, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
South is forever being vilified and de- 
picted in northern newspapers as an 
area where there is no love or justice for 
the Negro race. Seldom if ever does an 
article appear in northern newspapers 
which recounts the friendly relations 
which exist between the races in the 
South. An article entitled “A Negro's 
Tribute to Dixie Courtesy,” which orig- 
inally appeared in the Hattiesburg, Miss., 
American and was reprinted in the April 
25, 1962, edition of the Richmond Times 
Dispatch, contains a good example of the 
actual situation in the South. In this 
article, the Negro actor Rex Ingram ex- 
presses it much better than any one of 
us can when he says “the people through- 
out the South have been just wonder- 
ful to us.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this entire article be placed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Necro's TRIBUTE TO DIXIE COURTESY 

Negro actor Rex Ingram, a Northerner who 
Tecently made his first trip through the 
South, says he was afforded kinder and more 
courteous treatment in Mississippi than he 
could ever expect in Chicago. 

The praise was for people of the South in 
general and the Meridian Police Department 
in particular. It came during an interview in 
Port Arthur, Tex., where Ingram and his wife 
Were visiting at the home of his wife’s par- 
ents, 

“We've just come through the Deep South,” 
the actor was quoted as saying, “and I was 
amazed at the friendliness of the people 
they go clear out of their way to be 
helpful. 

Ingram said he and his wife were traveling 
from New York in a pickup truck loaded 
with personal belongings and stopped for the 
night in Meridian. He was unable to locate 
a garage where the possessions on the truck 
would be protected from damage should it 
Tain during the night, and a cab driver sug- 
Katoa he inquire at the nearby police sta- 

on. 

“I walked in just like I would any place,” 
he said, “I didn’t do any of the things they 
always told me I would have todo * * yet 
Nobody indicated that I was doing anything 
wrong. 5 

“A young Caucasian policeman asked if he 
could help me and when I asked to see the 
desk sergeant, he explained very courteously 
that the shift was changing, but he pointed 
Out the incoming sergeant. 

“When I had stated my problem, the desk 
sergeant very cheerfully began giving me di- 
rections as to how to get to a downtown tire 
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store that was closed for the night but had 
a shed that was not locked. He assured 
me that the truck would be kept under sur- 
velllance during the night by roving officers.” 

After he had found the place and parked 
the truck Ingram said an officer drove up in a 
= car and inquired if “everything was all 
right.” 

“I could never expect to get that kind of 
treatment from a stranger in Chicago or any 
other northern city that I know of,” he said. 
“And it's just one example of the things that 
have happened on this trip * * * the people 
throughout the South have been just won- 
derful to us.” 


Toward Disarmament—A Constructive 
Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post has pointed out in a 
recent editorial that “the task of per- 
fecting workable treaty forms by which 
disarmament can be achieved must con- 
tinue to go forward.” 

There can be no question, Mr. 
Speaker, that our country’s efforts to 
achieve an effective and meaningful sys- 
tem of arms control and eventual gen- 
eral disarmament have been fraught with 
impediments and frustration. Never- 
theless, these efforts must continue for 
the existing fragile balance of terror, 
sustained as it is by nuclear terror, cer- 
tainly does not constitute peace or 
security. 

The Post editorial goes on to state 
that the disarmament proposals offered 
by the United States at Geneva last week 
are a notable contribution to these 
efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this edito- 
rial's thoughtful analysis of a portion of 
this critical problem to our colleagues’ 
attention, along with the sobering re- 
flections on the tests currently being 
conducted in the Pacific, which appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post. I 
also commend an excellent editorial 
which appeared in yesterday’s New York 
Times which documents several of this 
Nation’s efforts in the pursuit of peace— 
in the pursuit of a peaceful world ruled 
not by force, but by law. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 20, 1962] 
ON DISARMAMENT 

The U.S. disarmament plan to cut world 
military forces two-thirds in 6 years and 
thereafter to replace national forces with a 
United Nations Military Establishment, 
presented at Geneva on Wednesday, is a 


well-developed basis for disarmament dis- 
cussion. 

Probably it would be unduly optimistic 
to view it as more than that; but this is not 
to say that this proposal has little impor- 
tance. It fills in the broad outline Presi- 
dent Kennedy put forward on September 
25, and it clothes that statement with ap- 
propriate details. It is not exactly in the 
form of a draft treaty; but it raises the 
topical headings and proposals with which 
such a draft must be concerned. 

The issue of inspection about which the 
Soviet Union has been so sticky in connec- 
tion with the test-ban draft treaty is not 
resolved in the new U.S. disarmament pro- 
posals. The steps to ascertain compliance 
with treaty terms now are called verifica- 
tion and they involve a technique of sam- 
pling that would go far to meet Soviet objec- 
tions to inspection if those objections were 
genuine, 

The adoption of a treaty based on these 
proposals would involve certain risks for this 
country, as well as for the Soviet Union. 
They are, nonetheless, risks that both sides 
might find it justifiable to take, inasmuch 
as the present situation is not without its 
risks, either. The willingness to take those 
risks undoubtedly would be enormously in- 
creased if outstanding points of difference 
such as the Berlin situation could be re- 
solved. Once that flashpoint were elim- 
inated the calculated risks of the first-stage 
disarmament contemplated in the proposals 
sent to Geneva would not be very fright- 
ening. A reduction of one-third in the forces 
of this country would leave a respectable 
Military Establishment adequate to demands 
that might be made upon it anywhere in 
the world. That force, moreover, would be 
in a state of maintenance under provisions 
for the continuation of production and re- 
plenishment of forces, so long as the 70 
percent level is not exceeded. 

The really dramatic reductions in force 
would come thereafter. Those reductions, 
which would bite into military effectiveness 
of the great powers, would be undertaken, 
however, at a time when opportunity would 
have been afforded to Judge of the wisdom of 
the whole undertaking. The further the dis- 
mantling proceeded, the larger the prem- 
ium on deceit and evasion would be, and it 
is difficult to see how the second stage could 
be commenced without effective means of 
ascertaining the size of remaining forces as 
well as workable devices for verifying reduc- 
tions actually made. 

The difficulty of reaching any such under- 
standing with the Soviet Union seems, at 
this point, to be very great indeed. Yet, it 
is wise not to be discouraged or dismayed or 
diverted by the negative attitude of the 
Soviet Union. It is going to be apparent to 
all the great powers, sooner or later, that 
there Is no logical alternative to arms con- 
trol, limitation and reduction. An unlim- 
ited competition in quantity and quality of 
arms otherwise may be in its very beginning. 
Thermonuclear power has multiplied the 
costs of arms and the speed of their devel- 
opment, These historic forces that moved 
advantage from offense to defense in gen- 
eration-long cycles have now accelerated to 
a point where the advantage may move with 
the greatest rapidity, The pendulum swung 
from broadax to crossbow in historic 
epochs; it can swing from the dominance of 
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effective missiles to the triumph of anti- 
missiles and the emergence of counter anti- 
missile devices as swiftly as governments 
cure to finance experimental expenditures, 
Once the nations really embark on these 
spiraling costs, every other object of govern- 
ment may become hostage to a single clam- 
oring purpose that can only end in universal 
impoverishment and steadily diminishing 
military security. The West, at the outset, 
is better endowed than the East, for this self- 
defeating and self-annihilating competition, 
but this is smal! consolation indeed. Which- 
ever side spends itself into financial ruin 
first, the other will not be far behind. 

These considerations surely must fuel the 
will and purpose of statesmen until ulti- 
mately the risks of disarmament will seem 
of a diminishing order and the gains to be 
realized from ending the arms race will ap- 
pear decisive. The task of perfecting work- 
able treaty forms by which disarmament can 
be achieved must continue to go forward. 
The proposals which the United St8ates of- 
fered at Geneva must be viewed as a notable 
contribution to that work. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 27, 1962] 
THE TESTING ORDEAL 

The notable thing about the press con- 
ference statements of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk on thermonuclear testing is the pains 
which he took to make it clear that it still 
is the policy of the United States to bring 
an end to nuclear testing immediately and 
permanently.“ He returned repeatedly to 
assurances that this is the goal of American 
policy. 

That this continues to be true in some 
solace to those who learn, with heavy hearts, 
of additional explosions at Christmas Island. 
It is some relief, too, to hear it stated again 
that there will be no tests for political or 
psychological reasons but only tests almed 
at the security of the United States and the 
free world. 

The Secretary made a good case for the 
stake, not only of the free world, but of 
the neutral world as well, in the continued 
military power of the United States and its 
allies. 

When he proceeded to the nub of the 
disagreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the Secretary was less 
reassuring. He quite correctly stated the 
differences—we Insist on inspection to guar- 
antee compliance and they are adamantly 
opposed to inspection because they think 
it might involve espionage. The Secretary's 
restatement of his Geneva speech is very 
convincing—to us—but it was not very con- 
vincing to the Soviet Union then and it 
probably will not be very convincing now. 
If they continue unconvinced, is this to be 
the end of the matter? Is testing then to 
continue until they are convinced? This is 
the gloomy intimation in the Secretary's 
remarks. It does not sound very hopeful. 

Yet, the Secretary foresees clearly some of 
the risks of continued arms competition—‘“a 
commitment of increasingly massive re- 
sources * * * an increasingly unstable stra- 
tegic situation over the years to come.” 
These are some of the considerations which 
must keep the great powers at the bargain- 
ing table. There must be some way around 
the impasse over inspection and verification. 

While the Secretary exhibited a sharp 
awareness of the dangers of nuclear escala- 
tion, he did not touch upon a moral aspect of 
the whole testing Issue which has shaken a 
great many people, Yet, it is painfully true 
that, in addition to other risks, the tests in- 
volve a degree of risk to the health of this 
and future generations. The anguish over 
this risk is not diminished but is, on the 
contrary, multiplied by the fact that the 
fallout from Christmas Island will descend, 
not only upon the people of this country, 
but upon the peoples who have had no share 
in the decision to test or not to test. How- 
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ever small or great the risks and dangers of 
radioactive fallout may be, it must be re- 
gretted by every citizen of sensitive con- 
science that it has been found necessary in 
our own defense to subject others to any 
hazards whatever. 

The operations at Christmas Island may 
be, as no doubt they are, a triumph of scien- 
tifo ingenuity and resource. They may 
contribute, as one must certainly hope they 
will, to the future strength and power of 
the United States to defend itself and its 
allles against the nuclear power of a relent- 
less enemy. Although all this be true, let 
us be grateful that no American leader her- 
alds these demonstrations of our skill and 
power with exclamations of exuberance. 
May the utterances of our leaders continue 
to be as sober and restrained as the Secre- 
tary’s, fit reflections of the temper and the 
mind of a people who are experiencing an 
ordeal of spirit and conscience entered into 
with no enthusiasm for the triumphs of 
technology that are achieved. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 25, 1962] 
In THE PURSUIT or PEACE 

As the miracle that might have averted 
new nuclear tests has falled to materialize, 
President Kennedy has now issued the fate- 
ful orders to go ahead with the scheduled 
tests in the Pacific as soon as operationally 
feasible. A hundred ships and planes and 
12,000 men stand ready at Christmas and 
Johnston Islands to start the new experi- 
ments. 

In issuing the orders to the Defense De- 
partment and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the President had to weigh the inexor- 
able requirements of both national and free 
world defense against the many protests 
voiced not only by the Communists but also 
by neutralist statesmen, “peace marchers,” 
and even United Nations Secretary General 
Thant. With deep reluctance and regret, 
which we share, he decided that our own and 
free world preservation demands the tests; 
and nobody who is not privy to the secret 
military and scientific considerations that 
went into the decision can gain say it. 

The responsibility for these tests lies 
patently with Soviet Russia, which both in 
Moscow and Geneva and as late as yesterday 
stood adamantly against international in- 
spection as endorsed in United Nations 
resolution and accepted, in principle, even 
by the neutrals at Geneva, The administra- 
tion is keeping the door open to the very 
last moment for the Soviets to accept a test 
ban pact with minimal international con- 
trols, but the hope for such a Soviet turn- 
about is all but gone. 

Now it is more urgent than ever to ex- 
plain once again to all humanity that the 
United States stands for a peaceful world 
ruled not by force, but by law, and that it 
has made innumerable efforts, sacrifices and 
concessions to attain that goal. 

In the pursuit of peace the United States 
has been the principal backer of the United 
Nations as the exponent and executor of 
peaceful principles which are now part of 
world law. Without our support, moral and 
financial, this world organization would col- 
lapse and chaos would be the result. 

In the pursuit of peace we have sub- 
mitted, in keeping with United Nations 
resolutions, draft treaties for both a nuclear 
test ban and gradual and balanced progress 
toward total disarmament under a United 
Nations peace force. We have reduced our 
insistence on control and inspection to mere 
sampling techniques and other minimal re- 
quirements which expose us to a calculated 
risk to our security that for the sake of peace 
we are willing to assume, 

In the pursult of peace we are offering 
new concessions on Berlin to reach at least 
temporary working arrangements within an 
ultimate European peace settlement—con- 
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cessions which have caused serious misgiy- 
ings both in Bonn and Paris. 

In the pursuit of peace we have backed 
the United Nations in sceking the peaceful 
liquidation of the Western colonial empires, 
sometimes at the price of serious disagree- 
ments with our allies. 

In the pursuit of peace, and at the risk 
of losing Laos to the Communist world, we 
are pressing for a neutralist Laos in which 
even the army and the police would be in 
neutralist hands. We have vigorously backed 
the United Nations in working for a peace- 
ful and united Congo to avert big power in- 
tervention, and we have conscientiously sup- 
ported the U.N.’s peacemaking and pearce- 
keeping efforts in the Middle East. In the 
pursuit of peace we even dissociated oursel- 
ves from our British and French allies and 
from Israel in their attack on Egypt over the 
Suez Canal. 

Finally, in the pursuit of peace we have 
poured out more than $80 billion since the 
war to help other, including Communist- 
dominated, nations, and are still doing so 
at the rate of nearly $5 billion a year. 

In brief, we have pursued peace in accord- 
ance with our principles and to the very 
limits of our own and free world security, 
and of our financial resources. At this un- 
happy moment when we are about to pro- 
ceed with new atmospheric testing—in the 
long-range interests of peace—let the record 
speak for us against those who would malign 
us. 


Red Propaganda Still Flows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 27, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, April 9, 1962, the Dallas Morning 
News carried an editorial concerning 
Communist propaganda flowing through 
the U.S. mails. In order that all Mem- 
bers may have an opportunity to read 
this pertinent editorial, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RED PROPAGANDA STILL FLOWS 


Every month 865,000 pieces of Communist 
propaganda arrive in this country. This was 
not always the case. For years, acting under 
the authority of various laws—such as the 
Espionage Act of 1917, the Tariff Act of 1930. 
and the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938—the Post Office Department confiscated 
such material. 

Seizure of enemy propaganda goes back to 
the beginning of our Federal Republic, In 
both war and peace, the precedent for deny- 
ing the use of the U.S. mail to foreign gov- 
ernments and their agents in this country 
has been well established. And the practice 
has continued, without much complaint, 
until recently. 

A year ago, however, President Kennedy 
ordered a ban on the seizure of Communist 
propaganda—less than 2 months after he 
had taken office. Since that time, the fiow 
of Soviet propaganda has been stepped up. 

Senator Kart E. Munor, Republican, of 
South Dakota, recently emphasized that 
mailing of propaganda is a key weapon in 
the Communists’ political warfare. He said 
that “Russia s an estimated $1.5 billion 
to $2 billion annually to disseminate 3 to 4 
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billion pieces of literature intended to infil- 
trate with lies the minds of key opinion- 
makers throughout the world.” The Soviets, 
Senator Munpr explained, put propaganda 
first among their weapons. 

In one of its first acts this session, while 
considering the President's request for in- 
creased postal rates, the House of Repre- 
sentatives amended the 1962 postal rate bill 
to force the President to reverse his order 
of a year ago and prohibit the use of the 
U.S. mail for the free or subsidized distribu- 
tion of Communist propaganda. 

This amendment—proposed by Represent- 
ative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Republican, of 
Nebraska—had two parts, The first was an 
outright prohibition against Post Office free 
handling of unsolicited international Com- 
munist propaganda—that is, Red literature 
which originates in foreign lands. The sec- 
ond provision denied the use of the U.S. mail 
at subsidized rates to Communist literature 
originating in this country. 

Representative CUNNINGHAM’s amendment 
was adopted by an almost unanimous vote in 
the House on January 24, 1962. The Senate 
has not yet adopted the House-approved bill 
with the Cunningham amendment. And the 
President—who could simply rescind his 
order of a year ago and stop the propaganda 
flow without an act of Congress—is trying to 
convince the Senate to defeat the measure. 

Mr. Kennedy's main argument is that a 
ban on Red propaganda “had no intelligent 
value and it interfered with efforts to im- 
prove East-West relations.” He has also 
argued that Post Office refusal to deliver such 
mail is a hardship for universities, libraries, 
and students of communism. 

On the first point, it Is only necessary to 
note that it is Impossible to mall any anti- 
Communist literature behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and have it delivered. All such mate- 
rial is barred as a matter of state policy. 

In reference to his second point, perhaps 
Mr. Kennedy has forgotten that before he 
lifted the ban on propaganda, most univer- 
sities, libraries, and students had been able 
to receive it by merely requesting delivery. 
The ban in force was against unsolicited 
propaganda. 

Finally, Representative CuNNINGHAM's 
amendment does not prevent the Commu- 
nists from mailing their propaganda at their 
Own expense. It merely ends a situation 
Whereby American taxpayers are subsidizing 
the enemy’s program to destroy us. Any fur- 
ther delay in ending this subsidization is 
ridiculous, especially while the American tax- 
Payer is asked to pay higher postal rates for 
his own mail. The least we can do is make 
the Communists pay for theirs. 


State Department’s Disarmament Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 27, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished news columnist and au- 
thor, Mr. Holmes Alexander, of the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, has had published in 
the News and Courier of Charleston, S. C., 
of April 26, 1962, an assessment of the 

tate Department's disarmament plan as 
Presented to the United Nations last fall 
and more recently to the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. Mr. Alexander 
has some very pertinent comments to 

on this subject which I feel merit 
the attention of the Members of this body 
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who in the end would have to pass on 
this proposal, should our negotiators be 
so naive and the Communists so shrewd 
as to have this plan put into the form of 
a treaty for ratification purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, entitled Drops of 
Water on Rock,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Drops or WATER ON ROCK 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


Wasuincron, D.C.—On the northwest cor- 
ner of Lafayette Park, a short block from the 
White House, stands a Greco-Roman statu- 
ary group which shows a war veteran Instruc- 
structing a young cadet in the use of the 
battle sword, 

Manliness, valor, and patriotism are the 
motif of the impressive work. Since these 
are universal, human, admirable, indispen- 
sable traits, no one could rationally expect 
them to vanish from the earth. 

Yet the White House has issued a 3-page 
summary of a 25-page outline of a “Treaty 
of General and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World.” 

The latter document is put out by the new, 
expensive, utterly unnecessary pocket bureau 
of the State Department called “U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency.” 

Not satisfied with the summary, I obtained 
the full 25-page treatment. While I was set- 
tling down to devour it, I found on my desk 
two other current Government documents, 
totaling 45 pages, put out by another State 
Department satellite, Ed Murrow’s U.S. In- 
formation Agency, detailing the Soviet prop- 
aganda assault during 1961. 

While the disarmament people were offer- 
ing terms by which our military might would 
be dissolved, the information shop was dem- 
onstrating how Russia intends to overcome 
us by propaganda. “A doubling of broadcast 
activity directed to Africa was the major 
development in Communist bloc interna- 
tional radio propaganda during 1961,” reports 
USIA. 

Well, if the Reds incite Africa, Asia and 
parts of Latin America to march against us, 
warfare (which the ancient world and our 
own early Americans regarded as a virtuous 
pursult) would represent our only means of 
defense. 

Not many newspapers reprinted or reported 
the full outline of the disarmament treaty, 
largely because nobody takes it seriously. 

But the continuous fall of a drop of water 
will wear away the rock. 

I think we should note where pacifism in 
government is making a slow erosion into 
the one sure defense against those who hate 
us. 


Paragraph A-1 of the treaty outline en- 
visions a day when “war is no longer an in- 
strument for settling international problems” 
and postulates that this can happen when 
“disarmament is general and complete.“ 

This passage would hardly be written if the 
Government authorities would read and heed 
the current best-seller, “The Guns of August” 
in which the author, Barbara Tuchman, tells 
of the coming World War I. 

The little kingdom of Belgium, at the 
time, was an example of the theory that 
treaties, disarmament and neutral zones will 
prevent war. Belgium had been pleced to- 
gether by the post-Napoleonic powers as a 
neutral zone. Belgium's neutrality was 
pledged by practically all the nations which 
fought there from 1914-18, and again from 
1939-45. The weakness and unpreparedness 
of Belgium did not deter the Germans from 
attack. 

Paragraph A-2 states the objective of ar- 
ranging throughout the world the “disband- 
ing of armed forces * * * elimination of all 
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stockpiles of nuclear, chemical, biological 
and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion * * all means of delivery of weap- 
ons * cessation of military train- 
ing * * discontinuance of military ex- 
penditure.” 

Stage one of the transition into armless- 
ness would see a 30-percent reduction of the 
heavier weapons, both of offense, and de- 
tense. 

To the United States, for example, 
these provisions, if adopted, would mean 
reduction of 3 out of every 10 Atlas, 
Titan, Polaris, Minuteman, and Hound Dog 
missiles, and of B-52 aircraft. Also the pro- 
visions would require destroying 3 of every 
10 Nike-famlly missiles, which are intended 
wholly for defense against airborne Red 
rockets in flight toward the American home- 
land. 

It doesn’t seem possible that Government 
officials, headed by an historian President, 
could forget the history of modern disarma- 
ment. 

We sank some of our Navy after World 
War I, but it didn’t prevent World War II. 

In 1945 we demobilized our Armed Forces 
and reduced our military budget to a mint- 
mal $12 billlon—but by 1950 we were again 
at war. 

Other disarmament treaty provisions are 
equally appalling. They swear at enduring 
evidences of war like the Lafayette Square 
statue. They stand ridiculously exposed to 
fact sheets by Federal and congressional 
groups, showing the Communists at work 
everywhere on earth to destroy us. 

Can it be sanely proposed that we disarm? 
The danger, of course, is not that we or the 
Reds will agree to do so any time soon. 

The danger is that the drip-drip of pacifist 
propaganda will wear away the flint of the 
military spirit, our salvation in times past, 
present, and future. 


School of the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 27, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
at Ewa Beach, about 20 miles from 
downtown Honolulu, the finishing 
touches are being put on an elementary 
school building which might be called the 
school of the future. The new building 
is the result of 3 years of work in co- 
operation with the educational facilities 
laboratory of the Ford Foundation which 
contributed $8,500 to the Hawaii Edu- 
cation Department for planning the 
$215,600 project. Mr. George Eagle of 
the Honolulu Advertiser has written an 
article describing the new school. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Eagle's 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

School or Future Now aT Ewa BEACH 
By George Eagle) 

The schoolhouse of the future is here. 

At Ewa Beach, 20 miles from downtown 
Honolulu, finishing touches are being put 
on a school building not only unique in 
Ha wall but as modernistic as any such struc- 
ture in the United States. 

The pentagonal one-story building, with 
green walls, white roof and pink trim, con- 
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tains a circular core and movable partitions 
designed to make the structure a multiuse 
building. 

The Ewa Beach Elementary School build- 
ing also features a stage that can face either 
an outdoor or indoor audience. The multiple 
uses of the building include classrooms, 
audiovisual and remedial and team teach- 
ing, but are not confined to teaching. 

“The building definitely will be used by 
community organizations,” says Ewa Beach 
Elementary Principal Helen Tanga, and dif- 
ferent groups can use it on the same night by 
closing off rooms with the partitions.” 

One room in the structure has stationary 
walls, and this soundproofed space, with 
sliding tiers for stage or raised-level needs, 
will be used for audiovisual teaching. 

Also nearing completion is an adjacent 
building which will represent the latest in 
school kitchens. Workers here will utilize 
rolling carts on which food will be trans- 
ported to the classrooms and kept heated 
there by electricity. 

Because of a few hitches, including delay 
caused by the shipping strike, the new facil- 
ities are not expected to be ready for use 
this school year, which ends in June. A 
dedication is planned for next September. 

The new school building incorporates the 
concept of “changing walls,” to give flexi- 
bility to the use of space, and is a result of 
nearly 3 years of planning in cooperation 
with the Ford Foundation’s Educational 
Facilities Laboratories. 5 

The Ford Educational Facilities Laboratory 
gave the State education department $8,500 
for planning the multiuse building, as well as 
$50,000 in grants to help design three other 
schools. 

Contract cost of the Ewa Beach job is 
$215,600. 

Ewa Beach elementary has a new look-to- 
the-future feeling all over the school. It 
opened in February 1959 with 330 students 
and a cluster of alry buildings of modern 
design. 

The school had 660 students in 1960, 990 
the next year, now exceeds 1,100, and next 
year expects about 1,400. Even with the use 
this year of four portable classrooms, the 
8 has to send its sixth graders to Pearl 

ty. 

The new building has a capacity of 450. 
In keeping with the ideas that led to its 
construction, Mrs. Tanga is not assigning 
specific uses to specific parts of the building 
ahead of time. 

Instead, she plans use of the structure as 
needs come up. 

Ewa Beach is a long way from the little red 
schoolhouse. 


Fear of a Disarmament Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 27, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the Thursday, April 26, 1962, edition of 
the Washington Evening Star there ap- 
peared a column entitled “Fear of a 
Disarmament Trap” written by Con- 
stantine Brown. Mr. Brown is an able 
and astute observe of international af- 
fairs. His analyses of the world situa- 
tion commands the respect of even the 
most highly placed Government officials. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEAR OF A DISARMAMENT TRAP—U.S. PROPOSALS 

SEEN ENDING IN TRAGEDY IF AGREEMENT Is 

REACHED WITH RUSSIA 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.—Foreign embassies and consulates 
in the United States daily clip from news- 
papers, newsletters, and magazines all items 
relating to America's foreign policies and 
send them to their respective home offices to 
be carefully evaluated. This spate of clipped 
articles on disarmament is gravely concern- 
ing European chancellories at this critical 
point In history. 

This may account for many Western na- 
tion's flirting with the idea of inaugurating 
“peaceful coexistence" with the Soviet 
Union; if America intends to place the 
security of the world in disarmament and 
eventually in a United Nations force, they 
would rather come to terms with the Rus- 
sians before it is too late. Among European 
leaders there is a firm belief that Russia will 
never live up to a disarmament agreement. 
They feel that her aim at Geneva is to “play 
hard to get,” letting the free world leaders 
themselves propose and yield. And the more 
fearful we are the more concessions we will 
make. 

It is this which makes French and German 
political analysts view with growing con- 
cern the clippings arriving from America. 

An article published on March 30, 1961, 
in a Chicago newspaper to the effect that 
Walt W. Rostow, presently chairman of the 
State Department's Policy Planning Council, 
carried on a disarmament talk on behalf of 
President-elect Kennedy in Moscow in No- 
vember 1960 with the Soviet Foreign Minister 
only now is being evaluated in various for- 
eign offices, The newspaper reported (and 
it has not been denied) that Mr. Rostow 
agreed that the United States should rid it- 
self of all first-strike weapons, specifically 
manned bombers and missile bases in Eu- 
rope. This agreement, the article went on, 
was “reverberated in the President's defense 
message” (of 1961) when he said that the 
United States was “not creating forces for 
a first strike against any other nation.” 

At the same time there bave been several 
recent items in the American press concern- 
ing the commission created by the President 
to study and plan for the economic effects 
of disarmament. 

Coming on top of these items, Senator 
GoLpwaTer announced in Washington that 
he had written Secretary of State Rusk ask- 
ing whether the United States is drafting a 
disarmament proposal which would eliminate 
all national armies within 9 years. He went 
on to say that the plan was a three-stage 
one, with the first phase “to decrease our 
ability to carry nuclear weapons. If you 
don't believe it, look what hpapened to the 
B-70.” 

Although a time limit is not mentioned, 
the State Department has issued a policy 
booklet entitied "Freedom From War; The 
United States Program for General and Com- 
plete Disarmament in a Peaceful World.” 
And it provides three stages. Its ultimate 
goal is a U.N. peace force to replace national 
armies 


Europeans scoff at the idea of an inter- 
national army; they are as proud of their 
armies and their flags as we are. And al- 
though they have fouzht throughout history 
in temporary coalition forces, they always 
kept their national identity and their flags. 

The disarmament brochure proposes, as the 
instrument of disarmament, an International 
Disarmament Organization (IDO) within the 
framework of the United Nations. Other im- 
portant proposals are: Disarmament must 
proceed as rapidly as possible; prohibiting of 
testing of nuclear weapons; states owning 
nuclear weapons not relinquish control of 
such weapons to any other nation. 
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And since we are considering (according 
to a recent television broadcast of Secretary 
of Defense McNamara) writing off the Nike- 
Zeus antimissile missile, the following point 
is of interest: “Strategic nuclear weapons 
delivery vehicles of specified categories and 
weapons designed to counter such vehicles 
would be reduced to agreed levels by equita- 
ble and balanced steps.“ 

The proposal in a nutshell is: “Measures 
would be taken to develop and strengthen 
United Nations arrangements for arbitration, 
for the development of international law, 
and for the establishment in stage II of a 
permanent U.N. Peace Force.” And, as the 
brochure says, “proceed to a point where no 
state would have the military power to chal- 
lenge the progressively strengthened U.N. 
Peace Force.” 

Europeans find no fault with these aims. 
But it takes two to keep the peace, they 
say. They have no faith that Russia will 
mean it if and when it proclaims "I do.” 
They fear that if the International Disarma- 
ment Organization is the result of Geneva it 
may be a tragic and fatal trap. 


Steel Price Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, having pre- 
viously applauded the firm action of 
President Kennedy in the recent steel 
price controversy, I believe the following 
editorial from the Sacramento Bee, of 
April 22, brings the entire matter into 
proper perspective. 

I think it is essential to recognize the 
fact that, contrary to extravagant 
charges from some quarters, the Presi- 
dent simply acted to represent effectively 
= best interests of the American peo- 
ple. 

There was no evidence of hostility to 
the business community, which consci- 
entiously must, and usually does, take 
cognizance of the public interest in the 
conduct of its affairs. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
Nor A BLACKJACK, Just THAT Bic, Bio Stick 

The Republican leadership in the Congress 
took 6 days to make up its mind about 
President John F, Kennedy’s Intervention 
in the big steel price hike maneuver. It was 
very much like watching a man put his bare 
hand on a red hot poker and 5 minutes later 
Scream ouch.“ 

The leadership the President 
blackjacked industry, that his methods were 
punitive, heavyhanded, and frightening. It 
said the intervention amounted to a display 
of naked political power never before wit- 
nessed by the Nation and hinted it thinks 
his methods bordered police state action. 

Well, what did the President do? 

He subpenaed big-steel records to seek to 
determine, as Chief Executive of a nation 
concerned vitally with inflation, how justi- 
fied the price hike was. 

Suspicious of collusion and backroom 
agreement, triggered by the monotonous dec- 
larations of company after company that they 
were raising steel prices, he asked the At- 
torney General to probe for possible anti- 
trust violation. 

Concerned about the power of the steel 
industry and the certainty a steel price hike 
would touch off rocketing inflation in all 
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industry, he wondered whether one group 
should have this much power over the na- 
tional economy, and so he considered trust- 
breaking measures, 

Angered by steel's callous indifference to- 
ward the public, manifest in the way the 
price hike was arrived at and announced, 
he set out to express the public interest and 
to fight for it. 

There was nothing of the police state in 
this. He demanded no new, punitive laws; 
he issued no arbitrary decrees; he shouted 
no demands. He set out systematically to 
determine if the facts were as they had 
been represented. And big steel caved in. 

Yes, the President used his office but he 
used it within the confines of established 
laws passed by Congress, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, for just such eventualities, 

In his moment of anger he was lobbying 
for 185 million Americans and heaven knows 
they need a representative in Washington. 
He did not use a blackjack; he used that 
big stick to which Theodore Roosevelt, in- 
cidentally a Republican, so often referred. 


Education’s Second Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of H.R. 16, which would establish 
a program of Federal-State cooperation 
in the establishment and development of 
community junior college systems, I am 
happy to call to my colleagues’ attention 
the following editorials from the April 
8 edition of the Klamath Falls (Oreg.) 
Herald and News. It sets forth in brief 
some of the major characteristics and 
advantages of community junior col- 
leges, and underlines the importance of 
a program such as that which I am 
seeking: 

EDUCATION'S SECOND CHANCE 

Ever since sputnik, education in America 

been one of the most cussed and dis- 

Cussed subjects on the national scene, At 

times there seems to be more talk than 

action, yet far-reaching changes are taking 

Place—changes that began long before the 
cold war. 

Among them is the phenomenon called the 
Junior college. Today there are nearly 700 
Of them, at least 1 in every State (California 
leads with 71). At the beginning of the cen- 
tury there were none. 

The growth rate spurted after World War IT 
With the influx of veterans and the new 
emphasis on higher education. Yet although 
about 900,000 students—one-fourth of all 
College students—now attend junior colleges, 
a wide area of public ignorance still exists 
in regard to them. 

Essentially, the junior college is a school 
Offering 2 years of study beyond high school, 
Usually, it is community supported, with no 
or little tuition. 4 

Small classes, a closeness to the commun- 
ity, a faculty whose prime purpose is to 
teach rather than do research are among the 
Other characteristics of the junior college. 

Apart from this basic identity, however, 
the schools may vary greatly one from the 
Other. Like regular 4-year colleges or uni- 
Versities, some are large, some small, some 
excellent, same not so good, ` 
Cake goals and attitudes of the students, 

are varied. For those aiming for a 
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bachelor’s degree, the junior college provides 
the freshman and sophomore years. For 
those uninterested in a full 4-year education, 
the junior college provides a terminal 2-year 
course of either general or specialized voca- 
tional training. 

But of greatest importance to a nation 
whose educational system is a reflection of 
its democratic ideals, thj Junior college often 
is the saving of youngsters who would other- 
wise be squeezed out of the education race: 
those who lack the money or credits to meet 
the rising standards and costs of universi- 
ties, and the late bloomers who may lack the 
ambition or Immediate desire. 

The junior college movement has been 
called the most significant development in 
U.S. education in this century. Indeed, some 
educators predict that the 2-year associate 
of arts degree awarded by these schools may 
replace the high schoo] diploma as the basic 
standard of education. In the future, in- 
creaingly crowded universities may well re- 
quire junior college credits for admission. 

For many youths, the junior college is be- 
coming the first choice after high school. 
For hundreds of thousands of others, it is a 
second chance at education. 


Informed Opposition to Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 27, 1962 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr, President, in 
an editorial entitled “Informed Opposi- 
tion to Federal Aid,” which appeared in 
the Thursday, April 26, 1962, edition of 
the Chicago Daily Tribune, the results 
of questionnaires distributed by the Na- 
tional School Board Association is dis- 
cussed. The result of the questionnaires 
revealed that there is substantial oppo- 
sition to Federal aid to education among 
educators regardless of what the Na- 
tional Education Association says to the 
contrary. Iask unanimous consent that 
this very informative editorial may be 
placed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INFORMED OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL Am 


The lobby of the National Education Asso- 
clation may have persuaded some politicians 
into thinking that pumping Federal money 
into the schools is an overwhelmingly popu- 
lar cause. Our news columns have recently 
reported fresh evidence to the contrary. ` 

At its recent annual convention, In St. 
Louis, the National School Boards Assocla- 
tion announced the results of sending ques- 
tionaires to 90,000 individual school board 
mémbers across the country. Of those who 
replied, only 30.6 percent favored increased 
Federal support of public schools; 55.2 per- 
cent opposed it. Even more significantly, of 
school board members receiving the ques- 
tionnaire only 1 in 20 expressed himself for 
Federal ald. As the position of the associa- 
tion has been one of opposition to Federal 
aid pending further expression by the mem- 
bership, the presumption is that school 
board members actively wanting a change 
of policy would have been sure to vote for 
such a change. Only 5 percent did, 

By implication and by explicit response to 
another portion of the questionnaire, the 
men and women charged with legal responsi- 
bility for securing adequate public school 
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funds showed their confidence that, without 
Federal help, they could find enough money 
for buildings and salaries in the years ahead. 

Furthermore, a substantial number of co}- 
lege presidents have made a joint statement 
opposing pending bills to appropriate Federal 
money for construction and scholarships at 
private colleges. Signers of a telegram stat- 
ing absolute opposition to such legislation 
included the presidents of the following col- 
leges in Illinois and Indiana: Augustana, 
DePauw, Franklin, Goshen, Hanover, Indiana 
Central, Manchester, Monmouth, Millikin, 
Principia, Rockford, Valparaiso, Wabash, and 
Wheaton. President J, Donald Phillips, of 
Hillsdale college in Michigan, said, “We see 
Federal aid as a creeping intrusion on free- 
dom. Like a snowball launched from the 
top of a hill, it keeps growing bigger and 
bigger as it goes.“ 

To anticipate Federal control over Federal 
money is not to impugn the character of 
Federal officials. As President V. Raymond 
Edman, of Wheaton College said, “Congress 
is under obligation to set up controls for the 
expenditure of public money.” (Unfortu- 
nately, as in foreign aid, the control is not 
always as great as it should be.) However 
wise and highminded the men in the Wash- 
ington education bureaucracy, subsidy in- 
evitably means control to some extent. 

School board members and college presi- 
dents (both in a better position to estimate 
the consequences of Federal financing of 
schools than are the officers of the National 
Education Association) have given telling 
evidence that there is no universal clamor 
for Federal financing—and control—of pub- 
lic schools and private colleges. - 


The Cruel Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 27, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
all of us here in the United States Sen- 
ate are fully aware of the fearful deci- 
sions which President Kennedy is being 
forced to make in relation to the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing. The questions 
involved in those decisions are preying 
on the minds of virtually every human 
being—every man, woman, and child— 
in this country. The Honolulu Adver- 
tiser, in an editorial of April 25, 1962, 
discussed the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial, entitled “The Cruel 
Choice,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CRUEL CHOICE 


In recent days a small group of Honolulans 
has spoken up against the U.S. nuclear tests 
at Christmas Island and against the arms 
race in general. 

This is a tiny reflection of extensive agita- 
tion in many countries against further tests 
by either the United States or Soviet Russia. 

The Soviets themselves are pulling out all 
the stops in a propaganda program to dis- 
credit the United States for testing. 

It is a cynical performance, first because 
the Russians themselves made these tests 
necessary. Second, it is virtually certain 
they also will conduct more tests soon. 
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The American tests are essential for free 
world security. This country cannot chance 
falling behind Russia in nuclear weaponry. 
We must assume that if the Soviets ever 
achieved decisive superiority they would not 
hesitate to use it. 

And, although unjustified, the Soviet at- 
titude toward the West refiects the same 
kind of fear. 

And so, there Is mistrust and fear on both 
sides, creating a powerful drive by each 
nation to maintain a nuclear balance of 
power and to achieve superiority if possible. 

But that is not the end of it. This tension 
inevitably means a continuing, growing arms 
race in wulch over the long run there is no 
security. 

It is not enough to condemn the “Ban the 
Bomb” marchers as impractical, visionary. 
‘They are impractical on the immediate prob- 
lem. Most of them disregard the fact that 
no one really wants atomic weapons but that 
the United States must maintain a deterrent 
if the free world is to remain free. 

But the demonstrators—we are talking 
about loyal Americans, not Communist 
plants—in a larger sense are right. The 
nuclear deterrent is not a stable, dependable 
bulwark behind which man can forever 
shelter. 

The deterrent has two values, both short- 
range. One is that it prevents Russia from 
using nuclear force to gain its ends. The 
other is that, hopefully, a nuclear stalemate 
may in time compel the Russians to seek 
security in arms control. 

It is only in arms control that real and 
lasting security may be found. 

Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, rightly points out that force, the 
traditional means of resisting aggression, no 
longer works. The nature of force today 
is such that its very use represents defeat.” 

Cousins believes “the security and freedom 
of the United States are directly tied to the 
need to create a workable alternative to nu- 
clear force.” 

“A world rule of law,“ he argues, is the 
only possible answer to the dilemma of in- 
ternational insecurity in an age of nuclear 
weapons. It is the only possible alterna- 
tive to the unworkable concept of force as 
the means of defending a nation against 
predatory attack.” 

Cousins is no visionary. He recognizes 
the world is a long distance from the rule of 
law, that an indispensable requirement is 
acceptance by the Soviets of international 
standards of conduct, 

But there is merit in his proposal that “it 
should be the stated and primary objective 
of US. foreign policy to create a world 
rule of law binding on all nations in those 
matters concerning the common security.” 

Even if prospects for achieving such a 
goel are not promising, Cousins says to ad- 
vocate it “would represent a major element 
in our national security.” 

“It would,” he says, “provide a powerful 
forward thrust in a direction consistent with 
the common safety of the world's peoples. 
It would put the United States in a posi- 
tion of ideological leadership, 

“It would create a whole new context for 
the world debate with the Soviet Union. It 
would focus attention on an American plan 
for a safe and sane planet. All other goals 
are secondary.” 

Actually, this principle is inherent in 
every arms-control proposal this Nation has 
made. The doctrine of mutual, interna- 
tional arms inspection against cheating rep- 
resents at least a small slice of world rule 
of law. 

But the Russians are interested in arms 
superiority, not arms control. They reject 
the vital ingredient, mutual inspection. 

The United States cannot abandon the 
quest for long-term security. At the same 
time, however, this Nation cannot neglect 
the short-term security represented by a 
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nuclear balance of power. It is a cruel 
choice, but the Christmas Island tests are 
unavoidable. 


Address by Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes Be- 
fore 71st Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 27, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
April 10 I had the pleasure of sharing 
the speaking platform at the 71st Con- 
tinental Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution with Mrs. Wil- 
son K. Barnes, national chairman of the 
DAR’s National Defense Committee. 
Mrs. Barnes delivered a very profound 
eloquent, and patriotic address, which I 
feel merits the attention and considera- 
tion of all of the Members of the House 
and Senate and of the American people. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
this address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Madame President General, many of you 
heard last night the president general elo- 
quently describe in her message to the Con- 
tinental Congress, the theme,. “Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good.” A 
better theme could not have been chosen 
for the national defense committee to up- 
hold during the ensuing year. The primary 
concern of this committee has always been 
to hold fast to the principles of constitu- 
tional government which have been proven 
sound through the ages as opposed to the 
strongly centralized and at times totalitarian 
governments of the Old World. 

Our Founding Fathers worked hard to 
build America, They were endowed with 
strong minds, brave hearts, enduring faith, 
and everlasting ideals. They believed in a 
government of limited powers, in binding 
down our politicians with the chains of the 
Constitution. They had had their fill of 
unwarranted searches and seizures, of un- 
fair and unjust taxation, and of suppression 
of their freedoms by an all-powerful Execu- 
tive and his subservient officials. 

It does not take a superpatriot to observe 
today a tremendous drive to increased cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of the 
Executive. We have seen evidences of this 
in the creation of the Peace Corps by Execu- 
tive order before Congress had seen fit to 
legislate upon this matter. Also, the attempt 
to establish a Cabinet post for urban affairs 
and housing, again by the Executive, Let 
us not forget, too, the effort to control our 
children’s education through a proposed 
creation of a Federal education agency as 
well as other proposals to regulate our farms 
and our incomes, sweeping authority to 
negotiate tariffs, all these things to be man- 
aged by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

To win the cold war of ideas against the 
Commusocialists, the people of the United 
States must know what our system is, have 
passionate faith In it, and be prepared to 
defend it. Since we have been given the 
privilege of freedom, we likewise have the 
obligation and the opportunity to hold to 
that ideal of freedom and to the system of 
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government it guarantees. To survive as 
a free Nation, we must also overcome the 
dual attack of the Marxian Socialist con- 
splracy on the one hand and on the other, 
a peril as dangerous in design, the objective 
of the Fablan Socialists to take over the 
machinery of government in this country. 
As that well-known Fabian Soclalist Lord 
Keynes put it, “the trick Is to get control 
of the government. Then the road to so- 
cialism is automatically assured.” The Fa- 
bian master plan includes cradle to grave 
planning. In assuming the right to guar- 
antee the security of every citizen, the Fa- 
bians also claim control over his every ac- 
tivity. There is no doubt that both Marxian 
socialism and Fablan socialism add up to 
slavery for America. 

The Fabian Socialists call themselves mas- 
ters of gradualiam, and are no less dedicated 
to destruction of capitalism than the Com- 
munists or Marxian Socialists. The Fabian 
gradualists intend to whittle away our free- 
dom and soften us sufficiently to cause us 
to be overcome without actual fighting, 

Let us not forget that, as Mr, Coleman 
Andrews said in a recent speech, Fabians 
are experts at infiltration and patience is 
their hallmark, The primary difference be- 
tween Fabian socialism and communism or 
Marxian socialism is that whereas the Fa- 
bian Socialists formula is infiltration and 
peaceful evolution, the Communists formula 
is infiltration, coalition, revolution, and 
forceful takeover. The end of both is de- 
struction of capitalism and personal liberty 
and the attalnment of dictatorial power. 
The Fablans plant the seeds, tend the crop, 
and the Communists reap the harvest of 
another disillusioned people. 

American Fabian Socialists are not Inter- 
ested in destroying communism but in pre- 
serving it as a convenient means for the 
destruction of American independence. 
While they wish to keep alive the United 
Nations as a convenient world government 
structure for the socialization of the world, 
their prime objective now is to create a 
regional world government, integrating the 
Western and free Nations into this super- 
government. When this has been accom- 
plished, they will offer it to the rest of the 
nations as a world government having a 
better kind of socialism than the brand 
being offered by the Marxian Socialists. 
Their hope ts for a peaceful coexistence of 
the two of socialism, for they con- 
sider the social objectives and tendencies 
of communism, by and large, to be in the 
same direction of Western liberal indus- 
trialism. The Fablan goal today is an At- 
lantic Union or Atlantic Community of 
Nations in which all rights of sovereignty 
eventually will be transferred to and vested 
in a regional world government, a kind of 
super-NATO, in which trade barriers will 
be eliminated, our military command re- 
shuffled, and our trade integrated with the 
European Common Market. 

Our Founding Fathers took good care to 
insure that the American Government 
would be an instrument to serve the best 
interests of the people in their aspirations 
for freedom, dignity, and a rewarding life. 
It was precisely because they understood 80 
well how vicious an enemy of the people 
government can become that they sought 
to contrive a governmental system in which 
power could not be concentrated in one man 
or in too few. One can imagine their reac- 
tion to proposals for regional world govern- 
ment such as NATO expanded into an 
Atlantic Community of Nations. 

Americans who understand the founda- 
tions upon which Uberty was erected realize 
that a world order could well be the greatest 
enemy of Individual freedom, not a means 
to achieve it, True freedom depends on 
local self-government, on effective access of 
the people to their individual rights. The 
heirs of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
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know that freedom cannot be attained by 
climbing the steps of the Commusocialist 
state, 

This Nation cannot suryive as a republic, 
shackled to an international organization, be 
it a United Nations or Atlantic union. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution do 
Not believe that the United States of America 
should pay as much respect to the estab- 
lishment of an Atlantic Community as they 
do to their flag and Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Every daughter, in joining the na- 
tional society, has taken an oath to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, She knows that the debt owed by 
her to constitutional government is immeas- 
urable. She appreciates that it is a form of 
government designed to respect and protect 
the God-given rights and dignity of the in- 
dividual. She realizes that we have become 
& great Nation, not so much by reason of 
What government has done for us, but by 
reason of what government has left us free 
to do for ourselves. She believes as we say in 
our pledge of allegiance to the flag of our 
Nation, “in the United States of America and 
the republic for which it stands, one nation 
Under God, with liberty and justice for all.” 

On the other hand, Daughters of the 
American Reyolution do not believe that a 
one-world government can serve the cause 
Of peace. Furthermore, they do not believe 
that man, as an individual, is capable of 
Solving his problems without divine guid- 
ance. They know that self-reliance is not 
developed by dependence on the state for 
One's personal security. They deny that a 
citizen may be deprived of his rights to life, 
liberty, and property without a violation of 
moral law. Above all, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution adhere to the belief 
that our rights are derived from God and not 
an all-powerful world state. 

In 1776 it took real courage to be a rebel 
and fortitude to stand up and be counted 
du the side of freedom. Our ancestors, who 
Signed the Declaration of Independence, were 
not afraid to take a stand which could mean 
loss of prestige among their fellows, depriva- 
tion of their property, or even death, The 
Signers did not cringe at the word, “con- 
troversial." The Daughters of the American 

volution, like their forebears, are also not 
afraid to take their stand on controversial 
issues, They are not frightened by the terms 
rightist, extreme rightist, reactionary or 

ist, or even old and lonely. In fact, they 

are not in the least afraid or being called a 
Patriot or a superpatriot. 

Just what is wrong with being a patriot? 

t is wrong about expressing love of our 

country and its traditions of individual free- 

Would anyone deny that George 

Sshington was a patriot? One wonders if 

h had lived today whether he would not 
avo been labeled a superpatriot. Washing- 
ton, who could have been king, abhorred the 
nny which he knew was the concomi- 

t of a strongly centralized government. 
Staked his life and wealth on the cause 

Of independence, All Americans acknowl- 
that without Washington there would 
have been a successful outcome to the 
lutionary War, nor could the form of 
Ravernment we enjoy under our Constitution 

Je evolved without him. 

a true patriot today proud of the title? 

he unashamedly love his country? And 
828 he shrink from standing firm for his 
lets? Will he permit patriotic symbols 
shunted aside, our national heroes 

ned. our history distorted? Does he 

ts that conditions under which freedom 

Franted by God include vigilance, faith, 
ord work, and respect for the rights of 
Toat ? Does he know that freedom can be 

by default? The answer is obvious. 
ay Ue patriots now, as they have always done, 
be to a patriotism founded on a clear 
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understanding of the American ideal, a dedi- 
cated belief in our principles of freedom and 
a determination to perpetuate America’s 
heritage. Let us never forget that those who 
attack the patriots and ridicule their de- 
votion to our Republic are today's reaction- 
aries. Totalitarians and tyrants have always 
sought to stamp out the consuming flames of 
patriotism. 

Our country has recently seen a magnifi- 
cent demonstration of what it takes to make 
a patriot. I refer to that great officer, Col. 
John H. Glenn, a man whose love of country 
is matched only by his deep sense of humil- 
ity. In his message to Congress, following 
his historic orbital flight, he said, “I am cer- 
tainly glad to see that pride in our country 
and its accomplishments is not a thing of 
the past. 

“I still get a hard-to-define feeling inside 
when the flag goes by, and I know that all of 
you do, too. Today, as we rode up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from the White House and saw 
the tremendous outpouring of feeling on the 
part of so many thousands of people, I got 
this same feeling all over again. Let us hope 
that none of us ever lose it.” 

A day or so later, Colonel Glenn rode along 
the wide avenues of New York City, 
thronged with thousands of cheering 
Americans, many of them schoolchildren. 
Commenting on this, he said, “I think the 
thing that gives me the biggest kick of all 
today is to see so many of the schoolchildren 
along the route waving the flags, and having 
such a fine time, and very proud to be waving 
the flag along the street. Thank goodness 
this is not old fashioned.” 

America has been divinely blessed. We 
have been the recipients of the greatest 
temporal gift which God bestows—freedom. 
Freedom of the spirit, freedom to walk un- 
afraid, freedom to worship God in our own 
way wherever we are. 

There ts still hope that we can overcome 
the trend toward commusocialism in this 
country if we revive the revolutionary con- 
cept set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It embodied the principle that 
men are endowed by their Creator, not by the 
state, with the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Government, our 
forefathers declared, was instituted only to 
secure those rights. This concept of our 
forefathers was a break with the whole polit- 
ical history of the world. If we intend to 
preserve the freedom so dearly won for us, 
we dare not permit this revolutionary con- 
cept to fade into oblivion. 

In these dangerous days of the cold war 
those who oppose the ideology of the com- 
musocialists find themselves hard pressed. 
The Marxian and Fabian Socialists are deter- 
mined to abolish what they call the old agra- 
rian 18th-century Constitution. With God's 
help and the support of all patriotic Ameri- 
cans, we may still prevent that catastrophe 
not only disastrous to American freedom, 
but to all oppressed peoples who look to this 
Nation as their last ray of hope. I know 
that in this final test of strength, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution will stand 
firm for the principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment, even as did John Adams when he 
sald in signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 

“If it be the pleasure of heaven that my 
country shall require the poor offering of my 
life, the victim shall be ready. But while I 
do live, let me have a country, or at least the 
hope of a country, and that a free country. 
But whatever may be our fate, be assured, 
this Declaration will stand. 

“It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood; but it will stand, and it will richly 
compensate for both, and live or die, survive 
or perish, I am for the Declaration. It is my 
living sentiment, and by the blessing of God, 
it shall be my dying sentiment. Independ- 
ence now and independence forever.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents In response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recoxp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Nashville Tennessean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, the Nashville Tennessean, one 
of the outstanding newspapers in the 
United States, published its 150th anni- 
versary edition. This edition is truly a 
hallmark of journalism. Its various sec- 
tions constitute a journal of Tennessee 

ry, a brochure of progress and a 
Sales catalog for the great Tennessee 
Valley area. I wish to commend Mr. 

on Carter Evans, publisher, and Mr. 
John Seigenthaler, editor, for the out- 
Standing contribution this edition makes 
the progress of Tennessee. The entire 
Staff of the Nashville Tennessean is due 
Congratulations for this great accom- 
ent. Mr. Evans is today present- 

to the President of the United States 

à Copy of the 150th edition. Each Mem- 

of the Congress has also received a 
Copy. I only wish that every American 
Could have the privilege of reading this 

at newspaper. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a copy of the lead 
editorial from this edition of the Nash- 
Ville Tennessean, which was written per- 

by Mr. Amon Carter Evans and 

Which sets forth, in no uncertain terms, 
the Progressive policies that were estab- 
lished by the late Mr. Silliman Evans, 
Continued by his successor as publisher 
the Nashville Tennessean, Mr. Silli- 

Evans, Jr., and now being pro- 
proted to the fullest degree by the present 

blisher, Mr. Amon Carter Evans. 

The editorial follows: 

Devotion To Our REGION'S Past, DEDI- 

CATION Is PLEDGED To THE FUTURE 
ae newspaper, to fulfill its highest duty, 

ust be the voice of the people it serves. 

In the 25 years since my father, Silliman 
T ans, Sr., took the helm of the Nashville, 
duty an, we have not faltered in that 


—.— this, the 25th anniversary of Evans 
Tens uP and 150th anniversary of the 
essean, it Is fitting to scan briefly the 
Pages of histo 
of a regi 
af looking 
by wren 
T evils. There was governmental cor- 
Secure, OPPortunities, untapped natural 
control by selfish interests lacking 
2 and foresight. 
chains People of Tennessee were bound in 
of the antiquated poll tax, stricken 


PY the lack of 
agrarian reform, still strapped 
— 


y by a national depression which 
Scars in the Tennessee Valley. 
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Tt is not possible to say all of the evils 
of the past have been corrected. Progress, 
however, has been made. Repeal of the poll 
tax, end of a ruthless political dynasty, de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the beginning of economic prosperity 
are some of the gains. 

We are proud of whatever contribution 
the Tennessean has made to aid this 
progress. 

But a newspaper, if true to its ideals, 
never rests on laurels of past engagements. 
We fight a never-ending war against com- 
Placency, corruption and the voices of con- 
servatism which cry, let's keep things just 
as they are.” 

At this point, the arena of action for us, 
our region and our people, is the future. 
Tt is a future of challenge, of limitless possi- 
bilities, a future that whets imagination 
with its promise. 

In a world torn with strife and tension, 
the foremost challenge is peace, The Nash- 
ville Tennessean supports the United Nations 
as the most realistic and positive step to- 
ward fulfillment of that peace. Until this 
aim is achieved, NATO, SEATO and other 
alliances represent a sound, cooperative bul- 
wark to preserve human freedom against the 
aims of Communist domination. For nearly 
a hundred years America has demonstrated 
that individuals can live together in peace 
by talking instead of fighting. Nonetheless, 
experience teaches we must negotiate from 
a position of strength, not weakness. 

But, communism is not the sole enemy 
which must concern us. We also must unite 
the forces of freedom to defeat the common 
enemies of hunger, poverty and disease in 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 

On national political matters, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean stands today and will stand 
tomorrow where it has stood for 25 years 
or more firmly behind the Democratic ideals 
and principles enunciated by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, espoused by Andrew Jackson, prac- 
ticed by Woodrow Wilson, promoted by 
Franklin Roosevelt and proved by President 
John F. Kennedy: A government is the ser- 
vant of its people, not a people the servants 
of their government. The resources of a 
nation are for the benefit of all, not a favored 
few. Human dignity and the equal rights of 
every citizen are basic tenets of democracy. 

Regionally, as well as nationally, we vigor- 
ously support the aggressive and imagina- 
tive development of natural resources. A 
quarter century ago the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was still in experimental stages. 
Spring floods continued to erode farmlands, 
and lights faded with sunset in rural areas. 
This was an economy without industry; 
river traffic was negligible by today's stand- 
ards; lakeside recreational facilities were 
practically unknown. x 

This experiment of yesteryear no longer is 
an experiment. This development has 
brought wealth, growth and prosperity. 
Further, it has become a model copied world- 
wide. If the region is to grow, TVA must 
further develop. Dams must be built, tribu- 
taries must be controlled, waterways must 
be extended to connect with other water- 
ways, industrial expansion must be accel- 
erated. This we believe. 

At the State level, the Nashville Tennes- 
sean has long been the leader in the battle 
for legislative reapportionment, Demoo- 
racy demands fair representation and polit- 
ical. equity, fundamentals for which this 


newspaper will continue to lead the fight. 
On questions of statewide governmental 
needs the Tennessean has never failed in its 
expression of conscientious opinion. 

We point up today and will continue to 
emphasize our State's shortcomings in such 
fields as education, menal health and prison 
reform. We do not criticize for the sake of 
criticism, but with the hope public aware- 
ness will demand constructive change. 

Improvement of our region, our State and 
our section are all of great importance. But 
primary among these is the improvement of 
Nashville and Davidson County—the com- 
munity we seek to serve. The community 
in which we live. 

We firmly believe the Nashville Tennes- 
sean is a public servant, endowed by public 
trust to report the news faithfully, truth- 
fully and vigorously, and to speak out as a 
voice of the people. 

In this respect we have stated, and we 
now reaffirm our belief that a single commu- 
nity served by two governments with over- 
lapping responsibility cannot function in the 
best interest of the people, as efficiently as 
one government. This newspaper has never 
claimed to possess all the answers or the best 
solutions to all problems. We feel that by 
exposing these problems we have exposed 
those who profess to “know-it-all.” 

The future of our community, our State 
and our Nation is a malleable thing. It can 
be molded by the hands of the people, for 
weal or woe. If it is faced and formed with 
initiative, imagination and judgment the 
future can provide a bright world for us and 
for our children. 

To this future, bright with hope, and in 
cooperation with all the people, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean dedicates its strength and 
its influence. 


Usurpation Results From Public Apathy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, like 
a “voice crying in the wilderness,” the 
distinguished columnist David Lawrence 
continues to warn the American people 
of the erosion which is taking place in 
their freedom as the result of usurpa- 
tion of power by the judicial and execu- 
tive branches of the National Govern- 
ment. Never has he been more eloquent 
than in his column featured in the April 
30, 1962, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. He draws the apt analogy be- 
tween what happened in pre-Hitler Ger- 
many and what is now taking place in 
the United States. And he correctly 
concludes that the breakdown in con- 
stitutional government we are witness- 
ing is “because the people are indiffer- 
ent.” The warning Mr. Lawrence voices 
today was first uttered by the Father 
of our country in his farewell address. 
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The junior Senator from Georgia agrees 
with Mr. Lawrence that it is “time to 
take to heart the words of George Wash- 
ington.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Mr. Lawrence's column, en- 
titled “Usurpation,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USURPATION 
(By David Lawrence) 


Usurpation of power in a democracy can- 
not be blamed merely on the individual in 
government who exceeds his authority. Too 
often in human history usurpation has suc- 
ceeded because of the passive acquiescence 
of the people. 

A few years after World War II a distin- 
guished professor from a German univer- 
sity—who had lived in Germany throughout 
the Hitler era—was sitting at the side of this 
writer at a breakfast meeting at the Capitol 
in Washington. The professor was asked 
this question: 

“We in the United States have wondered 
how a man like Hitler could become Chan- 
cellor of Germany in 1933. As we under- 
stand it, he actually came into power by 
constitutional means. But how did it hap- 
pen that in Germany, where intellectual at- 
tainment had been so high for many years, 
such a turn to dictatorship could be allowed 
to happen legally?” 

“Many of us,” replied the German profes- 
sor, were taken by surprise, and actually 
we didn't sense what was coming. We were 
so busily occupied with our own pursuits in 
the field of the arts, letters, music and the 
sciences, that we didn’t realize what had 
occurred. We in the universities were fool- 
ishly indifferent.” 

In Congress from 1913 to 1947 was a great 
American—Hatton W. Summers, Democrat, 
of Texas. He died last week and was eulo- 
gized in the House as one of the greatest 
constitutional lawyers of all time. He was 
for many years chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee prior to his retirement. He 
had resisted as dictatorial the effort of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt to “pack” 
the Supreme Court. In a book entitled 
“The Private Citizen and His Democracy,” 
published in 1959 by the Southwestern Legal 
Foundation at Dallas, Tex., Mr. Summers 


wrote: 
“I was in Italy in 1927. The people were 
literally worshipping Mussolini. Ger- 
many and Russia later fell under the blight 
of man-worship as to government. We had 
a deep infection in this country from which 
we have not recovered. Trusting to the wis- 
dom of a man for guidance in government 
and following that guidance blindly, we have 
arrived at the destination, nationally and 
internationally, where we now find ourselves. 

“There is much to indicate that we have 
not escaped the mass governmental psy- 
chopathic disorders which are the outstand- 
ing characteristics of this period. 

“May I repeat, the most alarming thing 
about our situation is the similarity of our 
attitude to that of the peoples of other times 
who, with closed eyes and deafened ears, 
moved to their own destruction. They 
would not listen. They would not look. 
Nothing could turn them back. The warn- 
ings of history, the admonitions of common- 
sense they would not heed. There is no way 
of knowing whether we will heed now, but 
there are indications that we may. We 
must do our best. 

“If the people fall, democracy fails, be- 
cause the people are the governors in a de- 
mocracy, They are its last resort. If the 
private citizens of this country would bring 
themselves to a vital realization of that fact 
and assume their responsibility as the gov- 
ernors in their democracy, they could win 
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through, preserve their government as a 
democracy, and protect themselves against 
the dangers of these times.” 

What we are witnessing today is a break- 
down in constitutional government. It be- 
gan in the late 1930's when newly appointed 
Justices on the Supreme Court of the United 
States embraced the doctrine that “the end 
justifies the means.” A school of thought 
arose which has held that the method of 
amending the Constitution stipulated in the 
document itself need not be employed if the 
judges interpret the law in the light of 
“changing times." 

Possessed of a majority in both Houses, 
President Kennedy not only has asked that 
more and more power be delegated to him, 
but he also frequently has substituted gov- 
ernment by executive flat for government by 
law. He recently threatened reprisals 
against an industry that sought to raise its 
prices. 

Why has all this happened? Because the 
people are indifferent. They accept honeyed 
words on television and, along with them, 
the argument that if what's being done is 
for a desirable purpose or if it’s popular, It 
doesn't matter who exercises the power or 
whether the Constitution is followed or ig- 
nored. 

This is a dangerous trend, It is a time 
to take to heart the words of George Wash- 
ington in his farewell address as President 
of the United States, when he sald: 

“The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
solidate the powers of all the departments 
in one and thus to create, whatever the form 
of government, a real despotism, 

“If in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tlonal powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
the Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurpation; for though this, 
in one Instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.” 


Kiwanis Give Lift to Crippled Children 
in Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Mil- 
waukee Journal—one of the outstanding 
newspapers in the country—currently 
is publishing a series of articles on the 
splendid way in which service clubs and 
fraternal organizations are serving the 
State of Wisconsin. 

As a Nation, I believe we can be 
extremely proud of the unique record 
which such organizations—dependent 
upon voluntary service of members— 
have contributed to our progress. 

Too often overlooked, this voluntary 
service is a little-heralded, but highly 
significant, feature of American life. 

Consequently, there is a need for 
first, greater awareness among the 
American people of these contributions 
to progress and to meeting the needs of 
our people; second, in the cold war, with 
communism attempting to paint a dis- 
torted image of U.S. citizens as “selfish 
exploiters”—this splendid record of civic 
and humanitarian endeavor should not, 
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in my judgment, be a light kept under a 

bushel.” 

The series entitled “Serving Your 
Community,” by Frank A. Aukofer, de- 
serves, I believe, not only the considera- 
tion of Congress, but of the American 
people, 

I ask unanimous consent to have one 
of the articles entitled “Kiwanians Give 
Lift to Crippled Children —a wonderful 
story of humanitarianism, and civic and 
economic responsibility in Wisconsin 
Dells, Wis.—printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Servinc Your Communrry, Il—Krwanians 
Give Lirr TO ỌRIPPLED CHILDREN—CLUB 
PROVIDES TRAILER FoR OUTINGS AT DELLS; 
OTHER Untrs ENGAGE IN VARIED WORK 

(By Frank A. Aukofer) 

Wisconsin DELLS, Wis.—Crippled children 
using an old hay wagon for summer nature 
outings? 

Disgraceful, thought Howard L. Lorenzen 
when the situation was pointed out to him 
by officials of Camp Wawbeek, the summer 
camp for handicapped persons operated by 
the Wisconsin Easter Seal society near this 
resort community. He thought something 
better could be done. 

Thus started a project that eventually 
cost the Wisconsin Dells Kiwanis Club $1,109. 
but provided a comfortable, modern con- 
veyance for the crippled, 

Lorenzen, a past president and active mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club, operates a machine 
shop. When, in the summer of 1960, the 
camp's need was pointed out to him, he im- 
mediately started construction of a large 
trailer, confident that the city’s Kiwanians’ 
would back the venture. 

CARRIES 33 PERSONS 

They did. The trailer will be going int? 
its second summer of operation when the 
camp opens again this year. It carries 
persons, five in wheelchairs and 28 seat 
under a wire mesh canopy, which provides 
protection from falling branches, In case 
of rain, a plastic cover can be thrown over 
the screen to protect the passengers. There 
also are compartments beneath the seats 
where raincoats, lunches, and other para- 
phernalia can be stowed. The traller 
towed by a farm tractor along the camp“ 
3-mile nature trail. 

Providing the trailer was but one of many 
community projects of the Wisconsin De 
club, which is rated highly among state 
Kiwanis Clubs for the scope of its civie 
activities, 

The 44 club members spend much of thelr 
spare time on projects that range from OP” 
erating a small student loan fund to pre- 
paring Christmas baskets for the needy; 
elderly and shut-ins. , 

Each year around Christmas, the club 
spends about $500, much of it for the bas. 
kets. But club members also collect an 
repair toys and provide new toys and cloth- 
ing for needy youngsters. 

The student loan fund was an outgrow 
of a scholarship program started by the club. 
A $200 scholarship is given each year to a 
promising senior at Wisconsin Dells high 
school who plans to go into teaching. The 
winner, in addition, can borrow $400 a yee 
for four years, interest fee, from a Kiwanis 
club fund. When the student completes 
college and starts working, a small in 4 
rate goes into effect while the loan is pas 
back, If the scholarship winner elects no 
to borrow the money, it is offered to 
other student. 

RAISES $3,000 A YEAR s 

The Wisconsin Dells Kiwanis club also” 
Sponsors an annual dinner for the school 
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teachers of joint district No. 1; transports 
the aged and infirm to church every Sun- 
day; provides church directories for all the 
hotels and motels in the resort area; pro- 
vides three automobiles a day during the sea- 
son to drive high school football players who 
live in rural areas home from practice ses- 
sions; donates to charity campaigns, such as 
the United Fund; entertains area farmers 
and members of the city police department 
&t separate dinners, and provides chaperons 
for teenage dances. 

The club also is a sponsor, along with the 
Wisconsin motor vehicle department and the 
Chamber of commerce, of weekend vacations 
at the Dells for youngsters in safety patrols 
around the State. 

To finance these many projects the club 
Taises some $3,000 a year, “every penny of 
Which goes back into club projects,” accord- 
ing to Lorenzen. 

By far its biggest fund raiser is a wishing 
Well at Coldwater canyon, one of the stops 
du the scenic Wisconsin river dells boat trips. 
That nets the club about $1,000 a year, de- 
pending on how flush the tourists are. The 
Club also runs a white elephant auction 
every September, which raises about $800, 
and operates gum ball and postage stamp 
Machines in the concessions and business 
Places in the city. 

Ciub members now are looking forward 

the 40th anniversary celebration of the 
club, which will be held in October. The 
club was founded October 30, 1922. 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN CLUBS IN 
DISTRICT 


What the Kiwanians are doing in Wiscon- 
in Dells is being duplicated, more or less, 
in almost every Kiwanis club in Wisconsin 
and the Upper Peninsula, of which there are 

With a total membership of 7,151. 

The nerve center of the Wisconsin-upper 
Michigan district of Kiwanis International 

& smal! office at 41614 Third Street, Wau- 
Sau. It has a staff of one—Mrs. Earl Zeier, 
Who works there part time. 

F Into this ofice funnel the monthly activ- 
2 reports from all the clubs in the district. 

Slance through a typical pile of these re- 
Ports reveals a range of activities that in- 
cludes: 

The Wasau Club's donation of 40 acres of 
land to the Girl Scouts and the YMCA for 
campsite. 

Kiel oreen exchange student program at 


In Marinette, distribution to business 
Places of decals that read: “Closed on Sun- 
day, See You in Church.” 

m Green Bay, a leading role in the com- 

Unity'’s “Toys for Tots” Christmas cam- 
5 and pioneer efforts in a program to 

nd so-called borderline youngsters to 

p in the summer. 
wa program for senior high school pupils at 

Itewater to interest them in careers as 
teachers, 
leg ther clubs sponsor baseball teams and 
de Sues for youngsters, provide funds for 
dental and medical care for the poor, give 
h ing lessons to youngsters and pay for 

ot lunches for some schoolchildren. 
SKI MEET CONCESSIONS 

Most of the clubs sponsor fundraising pro- 
i of some kind. It may be running the 
Reessions at a ski meet, as in Iron Moun- 
Man Mich., or selling fruit cakes during the 

idays, as in Green Bay. 
om though the clubs are “99 percent auton- 
us as Glenn M. Harrison, the district 
retary, put it, they occasionally band to- 
— in a project. When Camp Wawbeek 
88 a pool, Kiwanis clubs all 
thet S State and Upper Peninsula assessed 
members and within 3 years raised 
than 837,000—better than half the total 
The pool was dedicated 
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Kiwanis clubs range from very small—ii 
members in the southwest Milwaukee sub- 
urban club, 17 members in Kaukauna—to 
those with hundreds of members. Milwau- 
kee, the first club in the State (chartered 
November 23, 1916), also is the largest, with 
352 members. 


A Dangerous Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an interesting article from the 
American Bulletin, published by the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica: 

A DANGEROUS IDEA 


The postal rate bill, approved by an over- 
whelming vote in the House, is on its way to 
the Senate. The Important facts of the bill 
to bear in mind are these: The American tax- 
payer should not be subject to an increase in 
postage rates while we continue to give free 
delivery to Communist propaganda inasmuch 
as the channels of communication in the 
Soviet Union and its satellites are denied 
to American information. As Congressman 
Derwrnskr of Illinois, explains: In simple 
language what we in the House are saying to 
the Communist bloc nations is this: ‘We 
demand a free exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation to be circulated among your people; 
you are violating the reciprocal terms of the 
Universal Postal Union. As a result, we take 
this action and will stick to it until you per- 
mit the free exchange of information be- 
tween our countries, including the right of 
inspection to see that all parties live up to 
the agreement.’ There is no censorship in- 
volved in the amendment. It does not inter- 
fere with freedom of speech, or the sanctity 
of first-class mail. * * * The amendment is 
the only way to stop the free distribution of 
Communist political propaganda by our Post 
Office. It can be easily administered. With- 
out a doubt it is constitutional.” 

Congressman CUNNINGHAM Calls attention 
to the huge dumping of three propaganda 
booklets by the Soviet Embassy, delivered by 
us to American colleges: “Khrushchey and 
the Future,” “ of the Communist 
Party,” “Khrushchey and the 26th Congress.“ 
At the same time ony 10 copies of the Satur- 
day Evening Post are sent to the Soviet 
Union for its millions of citizens who read 
English. Other American magazines report 
similar statistics. Moreover, the Soviets even 
fail to live up to their agreement to distrib- 
ute Amerika, the Russian-language maga- 
zine prepared by the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy for d bution in Russia. 

In other words, the Soviet Union and its 
satellite government have unilaterally void- 
ed the terms of the postal union arrange- 
ment and all other agreements as well, yet 
we on our part, uphold strictly the postal 
union obligations. This is stupid of us. 
The Communists laugh at such stupidity. It 
also gives them the dangerous idea that 
American democracy is decadent for its does 
not even have the will to strike back in de- 
fense and demand its rights. 

THE CASE OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Americans of Czechoslovak descent can- 
not send any American magazines or news- 
papers to Czechoslovakia (except sometimes 
a fashion magazine or the like); they can 
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no longer send any gift packages of food 
and old clothing because the dollar-mad 
Red regime permits nothing but dollars to 
cross the Iron Curtain. We suggest that 
anyone questioning our statement try send- 
ing a trial copy of a typical American maga- 
zine, such as the Saturday Evening Post, Life 
magazine, etc., to a private citizen in Czech- 
oslovakia. Not one copy will reach its des- 
tination. Try sending a package of old 
clothes and see what happens. There will 
be a prohibitive tax of $30 to $50 on a 
package worth less than $5 in the States. 
See if you, an American visitor, can buy any- 
where in Czechoslovakia a Paris edition of 
an American newspaper. Then check on the 
flow of Communist and pro-Communist 
newspapers, printed in Czech and Slovak in 
the United States, that are sent to Czech- 
oslovakia as the only voice speaking for the 
American people. 

Write your Senator: The postal bill is now 
under discussion in the Senate where Sena- 
tor LauscHeE, of Ohio, has presented the case 
in an excellent analysis. The Senator de- 
scribes the tremendous Communist propa- 
ganda drive, the many subtle “little schemes, 
which appear on the surface to be innocent” 
and concludes with this statement: “An 
international drive of that scope directed to- 
ward softening the population of the free 
world toward communism is a tremendous 
operation and has been given a priority by 
the Communists equal to their missile pro- 
gram. Are we to continue to encourage the 
Soviet in this campaign by permitting this 
effective weapon to be distributed free, and 
without inspection, through our postal sys- 
tem? For Congress to ask the American tax- 
payer to bear the burden of increased postal 
rates, while at the same time permitting Red 
propaganda to be distributed in this 
country through our postal service and free 
of charge, is sheer hypocricy, Let us call 
a halt to it now.“ 


Not the Forgotten Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr, FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, a fine fea- 
ture article appeared in the Hazleton 
Standard-Speaker on Friday, April 27, 
1962, on the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital located at Wilkes-Barre in my 
congressional district. The article was 
written by Mr. Peter Beoris, of Shenan- 
doah, currently a patient at this hospital, 

Article follows: 

Nor THE FORGOTTEN MAN—VETERANS' Hos- 
PITAL PERFORMING GREAT SERVICE, FORMER 
NEWSPAPERMAN Says 
Occasionally I have overheard people say 

that the American veteran eventually be- 

comes the “forgotten man.” 

Comments along this line also came from 
some former servicemen themselves. Frank- 
ly, I thought so myself at times. 

I have learned firsthand this is not so. 
fact far from the truth. 

A shining example in contradiction is that 
cathedral of HELP on the hilltop overlooking 
Wilkes-Barre from the east. More familiarly 
it is known as the U.S. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital. 

Luzerne County in general should stick out 
its broad chest to boast such a priceless pos- 
session as this God-sent institution. 


In 
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The reason I say I learned firsthand is that 
I am a patient there. Have been for 10 
months now. All this time confined to the 
surgical ward labeled Four East. 

Let me inform you right here and now 
that this hospital Is a veteran’s paradise 
and blessing. Nothing has been spared to 
make the “forgotten man” as comfortable 
as possible. Many pleasures are afforded. 

Beginning with admission right down to 
discharge this is a plant of efficiency and 
remarkable results. From administration to 
maintenance it rates with the best in the 
world. I know, I have witnessed others. 

Environment here is unexcelled. The spot- 
less gounds and greens impress one as a 

symphony of striking beauty. Majestic in 
every detail. 
TEAMWORK DREDOMINATES 


The management of the VA hospital de- 
serves sincere commendation for the superb 
manner in which it has fulfilled its duties, 
Teamwork predominates in all quarters. It 
is of championship caliber. Meritorious serv- 
ice abounds, Facilities and equipment are 
the finest in the Nation. That means the 
best on earth. 

Splendid recreation and entertainment are 
other essential factors provided in large 
quantities. Incoming oganizations and auxil- 
iaries cannot be complimented too much for 
their assistance in these departments, 

Practically all of this is voluntary and re- 
ceived by the patients enthusiastically. 

They all appreciate it. Many express their 
congratulations and gratitude. Many re- 
ceive favors and improvement therapy at 
bedside from numerous persons in these or- 
ganizations. 

Unsurpassed also is the kitchen section and 
commodious dining hall. Food is prepared 
under highly trained supervision and dis- 
tributed likewise. It is more than just ap- 
petizing. It is the best that money can pur- 
chase. Each patient can select from a variety 
except of course those confined to bed. Per- 
sonal treatment is accorded in such in- 
stances, 

An appropriate definition of the Spartan 
duties performed here is contained in a de- 
dicatory inscription on the classic tile-cov- 
ered walls. It greets one upon entering the 
admissions department. The single-sentence 
slogan of stature simply states: “To care for 
those who shall have borne the battle.” 

Summing up all my favorable observations 
there remains but one constructive sugges- 
tion I could offer. The nurses and doctors 
are fulfilling herculean tasks but sometimes 
a small maneuver could assist them in a 
great deal. 

I heartily recommend that an additional 
nurse and aid be added for night duty. 
Forty patients is entirely too heavy a load 
to handle for one nurse and one aid during 
this phase of the schedule. 

DESPERATELY NEXDED 

The other shifts are adequately manned. 
This suggestion seems to be desperately 
needed, especially during the winter months 
when beds are definitely at a premium. 

Many other services are also available to 
patients. In fact the entire field of needs 
and necessities is covered completely. All 
with the press of a bedside buzzer. 

aoe this hospital is a compact city in 
itself. 

“Forgotten men,” you say? “Bosh,” I say. 
Our Government and its citizens are behind 
us solidly. 

Is it not foolish then to assume that the 
evil forces of communism will ever surmount 
this fortress of mercy and Americanism? 
Impregnable in the eyes of our Creator. 

Should the Commies succeed, their victory 
would be hollow, because the memory of 
the sick and dying would never be obliterated 
from their conscience. 

5 achievement must always 

be recognized. That is why honorable men 
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like Co Dan Flood will never be 
defeated, not in reality. 

His untiring efforts to attain this accom- 
plishment for Wilkes-Barre have borne fruit 
in many ways. Also his unceasing struggle 
in Congress to acquire improvements for the 
hospital have continued to succeed through- 
out the passing years. 

No inference of politics is intended here. I 
never met the man personally. Spied him 
on the street several times. That's all. How- 
ever, I wish that someday I receive the op- 
portunity to shake his hand in heartfelt 
gratitude. 

This short story was written in shifts. My 
feeble fingers and weak eyesight prevented 
me from completing it in one sitting. Many 
days and nights were spent on the thoughts 
and remarks contained herein. 

In closing I wish to remind my wonderful 
wife and two young sons that I am in capable 
hands here. They are obedient boys of pre- 
teen age. Thanks to Momie. I am certain 
they will always be prepared to defend and 
protect their country. Let us pray and hope 
this requirement never arises, for the sake 
of our youngsters too. 


Price Tags and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
number of business and civic leaders 
from the Washington metropolitan area 
attended a luncheon here in the Capitol 
last week at my invitation to hear an 
address by Mr. Ray R. Eppert, president 
of the Burroughs Corp., and national 
chairman of Invest in America Week. 

Similar meetings will be conducted in 
a number of cities throughout the coun- 
try this week, April 29 through May 5, 
as part of the observance of Invest in 
America Week. 

The purpose of this activity is to 
create a better understanding of the role 
that private investment capital plays in 
our system of free, competitive enter- 
prise, which I have often said is the 
foundation of our unparalleled material 
progress. 

The Invest in America Week program 
was initiated 12 years ago by the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association and is ob- 
served now in almost 200 cities from 
coast to coast in cooperation with local 
business and civic organizations. In 
Washington, Mr. George M. Ferris, Sr., 
is chairman of the observance, which 
is sponsored by the board of trade. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Eppert's speech printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Price Tacs AND FREEDOM 
(An address by Ray R. Eppert, president, 

Burroughs Corp., 1962 national chairman, 

Invest in America Week) 

It is a privilege to participate in invest in 
America activities. The purpose as you know 
is to spotlight the essential role of invest- 
ment capital in our country and the great 
opportunity each citizen enjoys because of 
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his individual freedom to Invest In America’s 
future 

Never has this subject been as important 
as it Is at the present time, It becomes in- 
Creasingly clear that upon the economic 
strength of the United States depends the 
future not only of America but of freemen 
everywhere. 

And in our role of leader of the free world 
against the opposing ideology of Communist 
nations, investing in America—our economic 
growth—has taken on direct worldwide im- 
portance. 

For just a moment, let’s turn the calendar 
back and consider how it all started. 

The Declaration of Independence, our 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights charted 
the course for the greatest freedom system 
the world has ever known. 

These freedoms, which place the individual 
as the No. 1 priority, made possible our free 
competitive enterprise system which, in es- 
sence, is a capitalistic system— people's 
capitalism. 

The last 16 words in Lincoln’s immortal 
Gettysburg Address blueprinted our political 
and economic strength. That closing 
phrase government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth”"—sums it all up. 

The people are the dominant, not the 
subordinate factor in political America. 
Government ts of, by, and for our citizens, 
They are the stockholders who periodically 
approve or disapprove, and vote in or vote 
out, the management of our governmental 
affairs both locally and nationally. 

Economic America is founded on this same 
premise and controlled in the same manner. 
The bulk of American enterprise is of, by, 
and for the people. American business is 
owned by people. It is operated by man- 
agement—trustees who are elected each year 
by people, the stockholders. The results 
achieved by the enterprise are for and belong 
to the people who own it. And business 
success Is attained In a free election. The 
products of American industry are candi- 
dates standing for election and the yoter ex- 
ercises his freedom of choice in the market- 
place ballot box. 

In contrast to our political and economic 
freedom system and its inherent recognition 
of the dignity of the individual, communism, 
politically, is a concept of people for the 
Government, and in its economic practice 
is people for the enterprise—the state, 

Capitalism is a wonderful word which re- 
quires no apology or defense. People's cap- 
italism, properly presented, is America’s 
greatest weapon in the ideological war in 
which we are involved. 

Investing in America is tantamount to. 
and essential to, the continuation of our 
economic growth which has made the 
strength of America the strength of the free 
world. It means putting our dollars to work 
to maintain the flow of capital which is the 
lifeblood of our free enterprise system, 

It means a continuing higher standard of 
living for our citizens—those same citizens 
who do the investing. It means the jobs 
which we must create for more than a mil- 
lion young men and women who enter our 
work force each year * * * at an average 
investment of approximately $18,000 per job 
or an annual total new job investment in 
excess of 818 billion. It means the new and 
better tools and machines for an urgently 
needed increase in productivity. 


I said we have the greatest freedom sys- 
tem the world has ever known, It is funda- 
mental to say that freedom is not free, and 
for that reason I have titled my remarks 
today “Price Tags and Freedom.” 

Not all of the price tags involved carry 
dollar . Some of the more important 
ones really should be labeled “personal notes 
payable” and they cover our individual citi- 
zen responsibility and obligation to per- 
petuate the freedom we enjoy. 
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Let's deal first with those that carry dollar 
Signs. Freedom requires both adequate na- 
tional military security and national eco- 
nomic security. 

The price tag on military security has 
been going up, and for very good reasons. 
Ours is a military defense program, not an 
Offensive program. It costs much more be- 
Cause we are determined not to be the ag- 
Gressor and therefore we must develop all 
Potential countermeasures and also build 
into these capabilities the absolute minimum 
reaction time. 

I endorse whatever the price tag may be 
that is necessary to pay the premium on our 
national military security insurance policy. 
There are always two costs involved in 
®verything we do—the cost of doing and the 
Cost of not doing. Who in this room would 
Want to assume responsibility for cutting 
the military security price tag? You can be 
Wrong only once in that action. 

Now, if we are agreed that adequate mili- 
tary security is really not debatable, let's 
g&o on to other price tags and our freedom 
that is involved. The most important one 
la our current and future economic position 
in the world. 

It is a brutal fact that we are today ac- 
tively engaged in a war on the economic 
front which is potentially as dangerous to 
Our ideals as nuclear warheads. 

The Communists have openly boasted that 
they will outproduce us and outtrade us to 

the world, and especially those un- 
Committed peoples of the underdeveloped 
Nations, that the methods of communism 
are more effective than the processes of free 
en in providing the material neces- 
Sities of life. 

The Communist trade-and-aid campaign 
is aiming at two objectives: 

, to break the ties between the de- 
8 and undeveloped nations of the free 


Second, to break the tles between the de- 
veloped nations of the free world. 

The implications are clear. By the Soviet 
Plan, they will simultaneously extend their 
Influence over the new nations and splinter 

Western unity which stands in their 
of conquest. 

With this in mind, the Soviets have en- 
tered into the international market with a 

leness of purpose that has produced ef- 
all out of proportion to the actual 
amount of their participation, which is still 
Small in relation to that of the United States 
and the overall total of our allies, This is 
Possible because with their methods of So- 
Viet trade and aid can be fully coordinated 
coe political, diplomatic and even military 
lectives. Their economic forays are highly 
Selective to accomplish the maximum 
— of benefit to themselves on the max- 
he amount of damage to their rivals. 
ey can concentrate on a few strategically 
ted underdeveloped nations; they can 
&chieve whatever price structure is necessary 
up established trade patterns in 

World commerce. 

But it the Soviets have some advantages, 

ey also have disadvantages—or, to put it 
Positively, we and our allies have many ad- 
the täges going for us, 1f we will only make 

most of them. 
i t of all, there is that advantage which 
duced the Soviets to enter into the eco- 
© war in the first place—the danger- 
rie to them, examples of freemen prosper- 

E under free enterprise. As long as the 
World can remain prosperous, the Com- 
Unists must tax their Ingenuity to explain 
of y Capitalism will not work to the benefit 
3 worker. The Soviets apparently fail to 
Pv the inconsistency of their boasted goal 
the entually provide for the Russian people 

ough communism what the American 
— and other tree peoples already have 

long have had through capitalism. 
Wor ther great advantage which the free 
Id enjoys lies in the very character of 
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-our world trade with the undeveloped na- 
tions which the Soviets are trying to wean 
away from us. These are countries which 
have been aptly described as “rich lands in- 
habited by poor people.” For internal de- 
velopment they are highly dependent upon 
capital generated by the export of raw prod- 
ucts. trade is the very lifeblood of 
these former colonies now taking their place 
among the nations of the world. 

It is, therefore, of utmost significance that 
despite all this sound and fury the Soviet 
bloc absorbs only 3'4 percent of all goods 
imported in world trade. By contrast, the 
industrial nations of the West buy 64 per- 
cent, including the bulk of the primary com- 
modities which the less developed nations 
sell. 

This amounts to a very strong knot Which 
the Soviets are trying to untie between us 
and the undeveloped nations. 

As long as the developed Western nations 
remain unified the Soviets are up against a 
third great disadvantage in sheer economic 
power. The combined strength of the 
United States and Western Europe dwarfs 
Soviet capacity all along the line: an $804 
billion gross national product compared to 
$225 billion; 267 million tons of annual steel 
capacity against 72 million; 1,340 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electric power a year 
against 290 billion; $136 billion in export- 
import trade as compared to Soviet Russia's 
$1144 billion. 

Facing that gigantic combination of eco- 
nomic force, it is small wonder that Russia 
hopes to divide us up into individual pieces 
with any one of which her own resources 
will be more comparable. 

The United States took the postwar leader- 
ship in helping the rest of the free world 
back to its feet in industrial production. 
Now the United States should again provide 
leadership in organizing a definite, concerted 
free world strategy for increased economic 
progress, Shaping and implementing this 
strategy—which we might call an economic 
survival plan—is a job for both government 
and industry. 

The objective, as I have said, is to further 
strengthen the Western economy and to 
spread this greater prosperity into those 
developing nations which contain by far the 
greater part of humanity on earth today. 
There is no way to reach this objectivye—to 
spread prosperity and better living except 
by an expanded world trade. The United 
States comes closer than any other nation on 
earth to being self-sufficient but we would 
very quickly feel—in product shortages, in 
decreased production, and in a lowered na- 
tional income—the effects of shutting off our 
imports and exports. 

In the present trends of world trade, there 
is room for both optimism and concern. 
Free world exports have been steadily in- 
creasing, Which is cause for optimism. As 
the world’s largest customer, the United 
States has not unexpectedly absorbed a part 
of this expanded foreign production as im- 
ports, which is cause for concern. 

This situation poses two problems. 

First, the competition of imports has 
worked hardships upon several segments of 
our domestic industry to the point that pro- 
tectionist sentiment has been rising. 

We cannot, of course, help but sympathize 
with any American industry which finds it- 
self in difficulty because some foreign com- 
petitors may have price advantages which 
cannot be met. But in the larger picture, 
how can we afford at this time—at a time 
when the free world needs fewer trade re- 
strictions for our common economic and po- 
litical defense—to lead out in the opposite 
direction? 

To my mind, we would not only be dis- 
rupting free world trade ties—thus serving 
as unwitting handmaidens to Communist 
trade strategy—but would be seriously en- 
dangering our own economy. It is a truism 
of international trade that for every export 
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there must be an import. You simply can- 
not cut off imports and expect to retain your 
same volume of exports, 

I am not unmindful that in addition to 
corporate profits there are men’s jobs at 
Stake in these hard-pressed domestic indus- 
tries. But neither am I unmindful that 
there are another 3 million or more Ameri- 
can workers who owe their jobs to the pro- 
duction of goods for export and still another 
1% million American workers who make 
thelr living in connection with imported 
goods. If we protect against imports at the 
expense of our exports, we are doing nothing 
more than shifting the pattern of unem- 
ployment. 

We must find better answers to the prob- 
lems posed by imports than simply cutting 
off the imports. The logic involved re- 
minds me of the statistician who found that 
most of the people killed in train wrecks 
were riding in the last car. His solution 
was to leave off the last car. 

Let’s look at the other half of our foreign 
trade problem—exports. Despite our bal- 
ance of payments deficit, our trade balance 
is running at a substantial surplus. The 
trouble is, of course, that the surplus is 
not large enough to cover our grants and 
loans and military expenditures overseas. 

The export areas need to be aggressively 
promoted. Our industrial economic security 
depends upon growth, and our growth de- 
pends upon consumption. Fora market large 
enough to permit the growth we need, we 
must go far beyond our own borders and 
our own people. 

Thus we have the cycle: the larger the 
world market, the greater the world's pros- 
perity: the greater the world’s prosperity, the 
larger the world market. 

I have been emphasizing the importance 
of world trade in solving our problems of 
adequate revenue, profits and the preserva- 
tion of the free enterprise system. The 
world market is exploding and maximum 
domestic growth cannot be attained if we 
ignore that fact. What the United States 
needs is not a bigger piece of the pie but 
a bigger world pie. 

The United States needs the world market 
more than the world market needs us and 
there is no alternative to American busi- 
ness investing abroad if we are to hold and 
expand markets for American enterprise. 
This is vital to the maintenance and expan- 
sion of the number of jobs in the United 
States and the attainment of a maximum 
trade surplus. The United States is involved 
in an economic world series and a lot of 
games have to be played on the road, not 
just in our own ball park. That is why 
oversea business investments are also invest- 
ments in America. 

Now let's talk about the price tags that 
carry no dollar signs. These are the notes 
payable which you and I must honor for the 
privilege of living and working in a free so- 
ciety. Freedom is the great American tradi- 
tion. Second only to freedom in our Ameri- 
can traditions is success. We are accustomed 
to success, as individuals, as corporations, as 
a nation. 

We know beyond doubt that these twin 
traditions of freedom and success are di- 
rectly related, but exactly which of our free- 
doms is it that has been the key to our door 
of opportunity? 

We have, after all, not one freedom but 
many. Freedom to worship was a motivating 
Torce behind our early colonization. To gain 
freedom from foreign oppression, we fought a 
revolution. To assure freedom from tyranny, 
we wrote safeguards into our Constitution. 
To perpetuate freedom of mind and body, 
we added the Bill of Rights. To extend free- 
dom to all men and to solidify our Nation we 
fought a terrible Civil War. 

But no one of these freedoms can be said 
to account for our success. Put them all to- 
gether and there would still be an ingredient 
missing. Behind all these freedoms is our 
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complete freedom to fail. With that addi- 
tion, the sum total becomes the freedom to 
succeed. 

This country owes its greatness to men 
who are free to take chances—and who dare. 
We can stick our necks out, we can take 
risks, and we get the reward for doing so if 
we are right. 

This is a latitude of action which our cold 
war opponents do not have. Communism 
or any other planned economy is by defini- 
tion so carefully hedged against fallure that 
any success an individual attains must be 
small. Our individual freedom to fall, which 
gives us our freedom to succeed, is the great 
weapon which has brought the United States 
its role of leadership, and if we continue to 
exercise it, will keep us there. 

Probably the most important price tag of 
all is the one which obligates us individually 
to do everything we can to achieve an under- 
standing right here at home of what it is 
that makes America what it 18. 

Economic illiteracy may well be the great- 
est single threat the United States must 
Tace. 

In spite of the seeming prosperity reflected 
in the sales charts, narrow profit margins 
and limited surplus for reinvestment have 
been and are distinctive features of the 
American economic system in recent years. 
“Profit” has become a dirty word for many 
misguided, if well-intended, people who 
would somehow contrive to reduce profit 
from business and yet have something left 
which is neither socialism nor communism. 

We can no more take away adequate profit 
and have left free enterprise than we can 
take away the people's right to vote and 
have left democracy, Profit is the wage of 
enterprise, and these wages have been going 
down at the same time that the cost-of-liv- 
ing index for business has been going up. 

The cruel truth is that our national in- 
come rose nearly 70 percent during the 1950's 
but corporate profits ended that presumably 
prosperous decade exactly where they started. 
In 1947, corporate profits were 9.2 percent 
of national income, by 1951 profits were 
down to 7 percent of national income and 
in recent years have dropped as low as 5 

t of national income. This clearly 
defined downward trend should be of major 
concern to statesmen as well as industrialists 
in this perilous time when our industrial 
expansion and gross national product growth 
is more necessary than ever before. 

One of the big jobs before us is to scrub 
the dirt off the word “profit.” We must re- 
acquaint the American public with the dif- 
ference between making a profit and profi- 
teering; remind and convince them that 
profit does not accumulate in corporate 
strongboxes but is paid out continually for 
job creation and for the use and improve- 
ment of tools. 

It must be clearly understood that profits 
are not some arbitrary, preselected segment 
of revenue but are only what happens to be 
left over after all costs have beon paid. 
Profits are all a corporation has with which 
to pay dividends, repay borrowings, create 
jobs, and expand the business. 

The health and profitability of business is 
the main foundation stone in the strength 
and security of our Nation. It is the secret 
of the American system. But why should it 
be secret? Isn't it about time we made an 
all-out effort to gain understanding of the 
fact that the American system of free enter- 
prise is a profit system; and that from these 
profits and only from them do we get job se- 
curity. our high standard of living, and the 
initiative of action which has placed the 
United States in its position of world lead- 
ership? 

Any attack on fair profits is, in essence, 
sabotage of the things Americans stand for— 
the things we want. 

The future of the United States and the 
free world will be determined largely by the 
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extent of continued success and on 
the economic front. Voluntary capital in- 
vested in free enterprise in adequate 
amounts is the essential firepower necessary 
to achieve this goal and victory. 

That is why the prime objective of the 
invest-in-America activity is to attain a 
broad understanding of the role of capital in 
a free society and of the great opportunities 
which exist for each individual to partici- 
pate in the greatest Horatio Alger story ever 
written—the story of American free enter- 
prise. 

Those are the price tags on freedom, gen- 
tlemen. There is much work to be done. 
Let's get on with It. 


A Sensible Plan for Parking in the 
Nation’s Capital Which Could Save 
the Taxpayers a Million Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, a sensi- 
ble plan for parking in the Adams- 
Morgan area in uptown Washington, 
D.C., which could save the taxpayers a 
million dollars is being strongly urged 
by a small businessman, Joseph Elansky, 
proprietor of Wayne's Delicatessen on 
Lanier Place NW. 

The parking congestion on Columbia 
Road, largely caused by two attractive 
chain stores, Giant, and Safeway, has 
been studied for more than 2 years by 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion and the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency. They have 
come up with a plan which pleases the 
citizens, but displeases some of the mem- 
bers of the Land Use Subcommittee of 
the Adams-Morgan Planning Commit- 
tee. The Land Use Subcommittee is de- 
manding that parking be provided by 
the Government at the rear of the Giant 
and Safeway stores, which would de- 
stroy fine homes on the south side of 
Lanier Place, and replace them with a 
two-level parking facility. The pur- 
chase of these homes and the building of 
a parking facility, as proposed, would 
cost the Government $1 million. 

Joseph Elansky is a small business- 
man who makes money the hard way by 
working 14 hours every day, 7 days a 
week. He insists that the Lanier Place 
homes be saved, and that Giant and 
Safeway provide roof-top parking over 
their one-story shops by private finan- 
cing, just as the Sears and Roebuck and 
Hechinger stores on Wisconsin Avenue 
have done. He finds it hard to under- 
stand why the Government and taxpay- 
ers like himself should pick up the tab 
for private parking for rich and power- 
ful chain stores like Safeway and Giant. 
Joe Elansky points out that the Giant 
and Safeway stores draw shoppers away 
from other stores all over town and in 
the suburbs, and that they should pay 
for their own parking and not try to 
put the burden on the poor taxpayers 
who have got all the tax burdens they 
can carry already, 
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Mr. Elansky fully supports the recom- 
mendations of the homeowners of Lanier 
Place who have organized the Lanier 
Place Protective Association to work for 
sound housing proposals, and to save 
their homes, 

The Lanier Place Protective Associa- 
tion also has called attention to the roof- 
top private parking provided by the 
Sears, Roebuck and Hechinger stores on 
Wisconsin Avenue in the District of 
Columbia and makes the following 
points in its case for similar rooftop 
parking on Columbia Road: 

The parking congestion on Columbia Road 
is caused by the Safeway and Ginnt stores. 
Both are very powerful chainstores, and 
both have access to unlimited financial re- 
sources. 

Sears, Roebuck at Wisconsin Avenue and 
River Road, and the Hechinger store at 4555 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., provide parking on 
their roofs and have done so under private 
financing. 

It does not make sense to destroy homes on 
Lanier Place to provide parking for such 
powerful chain stores as Safeway and Giant 
with the aid of the eminent domain powers 
of the Federal urban renewal program. 
These powerful stores could easily provide 
more convenient parking on their own roofs 
on Columbia Road. 

The one-story business establishments on 
Columbia Road do not, obviously, provide 
efficient and economical use of the vast land 
area they occupy. Rooftop parking would 
be much more efficient and economical use 
of this land. 

Certainly the city's planners should be 
able to plan equally as well as the architects 
and engineers who made the privately 
financed parking at Sears, Roebuck and 
Hechinger’s possible. 


The Lanier Place Protective Associa- 
tion states that the Adams-Morgan 
Planning Committee and its Land Use 
Subcommittee, which are urging that the 
homes on Lanier Place be destroyed for 
parking, are not truly representative of 
all the citizens of the Adams-Morgan 
area, and, furthermore, have denied 
representation on the Adams-Morgan 
Planning Committee to the Lanier Place 
Protective Association. 

The Lanier Place Protective Associa- 
tion also states that three or four busi- 
nessmen, who have bought fine homes 
on the south side of Lanier Place and let 
them decay, have been given a dispro- 
portionate voice in the Adams-Morgan 
Planning Committee by the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
and the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission. In the Adams-Morgan Plan- 
ning Committee these few businessmen 
are demanding that all property in the 
Adams-Morgan area be upgraded, The 
Lanier Place Protective Association, 
meanwhile, strongly urges that these 
three or four businessmen begin this up- 
grading operation with their own decay- 
ing property on Lanier Place which, 
when they bought it, was in excellent 
condition. 

The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency should im- 
mediately investigate this situation. It 
is the duty and responsibility of these 
two Federal agencies to make certan that 
all of the homeowners, and not just three 
or four businessmen, from the aff 
block of Lanier Place are represented on 
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the Adams-Morgan Planning Commit- 
tee. This is so because these Federal 
agencies helped organize the Adams- 
Morgan Planning Committee and have 
given it official status to work with them 
in the development of the urban renewal 
plan for the Adams-Morgan area includ- 
ing Lanier Place. These two Federal 
agencies have publicly vouched for the 
Tully representative character of the 
Adams-Morgan Planning Committee. 
Certainly the Lanier Place Protective 
Association has as much right to be rep- 
resented on the Adams-Morgan Planning 
Committee as do any of the other block 
groups which are represented on it. The 
National Capital Planning Commission 
and the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency have both been de- 
linquent in their duties and responsibili- 
ties by not requiring that all of the 
Lanier Place homeowners between On- 
tario Road and Adams Mill Road—where 
the parking lot would be located—be rep- 
Tesented on the Adams-Morgan Planning 
Committee. X 

These two Federal agencies must now, 
to make sure that justice and equity 
are accorded all the homeowners on 
Lanier Place between Adams Mill Road 
and Ontario Road, take extraordinary 
steps to see to it that the homes of 
these citizens are saved from the bull- 
dozers. It is a matter of public record, 
notably in the preliminary draft plan 
Presented to the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission on June 16, 1960, that 
the homeowners on Lanier Place voted 
Overwhelmingly for urban renewal and 
for the rehabilitation, renovation, and 
restoration features of the proposed 

-Morgan urban renewal project. 
At the same time they overwhelmingly 
rejected the proposal made by three or 
four businessmen—who bought homes 
On Lanier Place and promptly converted 
Tear areas of these fine homes, in 
Spite of residential zoning, to parking 
lots—that all of the homes on the South 
Side of Lanier Place between Adams Mill 
Road and Ontario Road be destroyed for 
g purposes. 
The National Capital Planning Com- 
Mission and the District of Columbia 
evelopment Land Agency are to be 
commended highly for that part of their 
Official plan which calls for saving the 
er Place homes, but they owe all 
ot us a public explanation of why they 
have consistently favored three or four 
homeowners on the south side of Lanier 
P particularly with regard to repre- 
sentation on the Adams-Morgan Plan- 
ning Committee with which they have 
tained official connections for more 
than 2 years. 

The plan of the Land Use Subcom- 
mittee of the Adams-Morgan Planning 
Committee is under attack from another 
Quarter because it proposes that fine 
homes on the north side of the 1700 

lock of U Street be torn down and 
replaced by public housing, a pro- 
which many competent observers 
Consider morally wrong, and ai: utterly 
@fensible recommendation which 
goula only result in the misuse of public 
- Homeowners in the 1700 block 

3 U Street are, in the main, pro- 
esslonal people, and they have justifi- 
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ably complained that even if fair market 
value is paid for their property it will 
not give them enough money to buy 
suitable replacements. 

The Midway Civic Association, which 
ably represents the homeowners of the 
1700 block of U Street, strongly opposes 
the destruction of the fine homes on U 
Street. No urban renewal or housing 
plan deserves public support and con- 
gressional appropriations which pro- 
poses to destroy perfectly good homes 
and replace them with public housing. 
Such a step can only be compared with 
a runner on a treadmill who runs very 
hard but never really gets anywhere. 

Congress is properly concerned with 
how well the housing and urban renewal 
programs are working out in actual 
practice because it is the Congress which 
authorized these programs in the first 
place, and it is the Congress which must 
appropriate tax funds to implement 
them. Congress has become increasing- 
ly disturbed over the bulldozing of per- 
fectly good homes and the displacement 
of families and small businessmen which 
has taken place in the Nation's Capital. 

Congress put more than $70 million 
into the Southwest Washington Urban 
Renewal Project. The bulldozing of hun- 
dreds of good homes and business 
structures, and the displacement of 
scores of small businessmen and thou- 
sands of families for the benefit of a few 
shrewd real estate promoters, and the 
building in this 500-acre urban renewal 
area, with the aid of such vast sums of 
Federal tax money of luxury apartments 
renting up to $325 a month, resulted in 
strong public criticism of this urban re- 
newal program in and out of Congress. 
As a result of this healthy criticism, led 
in part by religious leaders of all de- 
nominations, the Adams-Morgan Urban 
Renewal Project’s publicly stated objec- 
tives were confined to the rehabilitation, 
restoration, and renovation of homes in 
the 46-block, 230-acre Adams-Morgan 
Urban Renewal Project Area, the rejuve- 
nation of its business district, and the 
provision of new housing where possible. 

It is essential that these sound, pub- 
licly stated objectives be rigidly adhered 
to. They will be adhered to if the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission and 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency pay as much heed to the 
preservation-minded citizens of the 
Adams-Morgan Urban Renewal Area as 
they have paid to the few bulldozer 
minded businessmen of the project area. 

Among the citizens of the Adams- 
Morgan Project Area who deserve to be 
especially commended for the leadership 
they have given in the drive to preserve, 
rather than bulldoze, the sound resi- 
dential and business structures of the 
Adams-Morgan Urban Renewal Project 
Area are: Joseph Elansky; Gover M. 
Koockogey, president of the Kalorama 
Citizens Association; Dr. Myron B. 
Smith, head of the Land Use Subcom- 
mittee of the Lanier Place Protective 
Association; Edward McClane and Dut- 
ton Ferguson of the Midway Civic Asso- 
ciation; and Mrs. Pauline Leonard of the 
Mintwood Place block organization. 

I include as part of my remarks items 
which illustrate and bear on some of the 
points I have made. 
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PARKING PROPOSAL 


The plan developed for the Adams-Morgan 
area by the National Capital Com- 
mission deserves broad and enthusiastic sup- 
Port. Especially to be commended is the 
Adams-Morgan Planning Committee which 
has devoted more than 2 years of sustained 
hard work to this project. 

The Adams-Morgan Planning Committee 
is broadly representative of the community 
it has planned for. 

All the more surprising, then, is the rec- 
ommendation of the Land Use Subcom- 
mittee that the homes on Lanier Place be 
destroyed for a two-level concrete parking 
facility. 

The Lanier Place Protective Association 
urges, instead, that the one-story establish- 
ments on Columbia Road provide rooftop 
parking as is done at Sears, Roebuck and 
Hechinger’s on Wisconsin Avenue at River 


This would be an equitable solution to all 
concerned, and it conforms with the reha- 
bilitation objectives of the Adams-Morgan 
Planning Committee and the National Cap- 
ital Planning Committee, as well as the re- 
development land agency. 

With good will on all sides, and some ima- 
ginative engineering rooftop parking can 
be provided easily by such powerful chain 
stores as Safeway and Giant whose attrac- 


ing suburbs. The congested conditions on 
Columbia Road are directly caused by these 
two chainstores. 

JOSEPH ELANSKY. 
EXCERPTS FROM THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF 

THE LAND Use SUBCOMMITTEE TO THE 

ADAMS-MorGAN PLANNING COMMITTEE 

2. PUBLIC AND MIDDLE INCOME HOUSING 

(b) The subcommittee recommends that 
the houses on the north side of You Street 
between Florida Avenue and 17th Street, 
NW. be restudied for possible acquisition, 
demolition and clearance. The Committee 
further recommends that if said space is 
cleared it be incorporated into the overall 
design for the complex immediately adjacent 
to the south. The subcommittee makes 
this recommendation because it is not con- 
vinced that this row of buildings would be 
in character with the new structures in the 
area. It is felt their age, the appearance of 
the alley in the rear of the structures and the 
large, obsolete structures lending them- 
selves to rooming house use indicate that it 
would be unwise to maintain them in a 
final plan. Vote—6 in favor, 1 opposed, 1 
abstention. 

5. BUSINESS AREA AND PARKING 

(a) The subcommittee recommends that 
the planning staff consider the provision of 
a two-story parking facility along the South 
side of Lanier Place, NW., from Adams Mill 
Road to the alley in the read of the 2700 
block on Ontario Road, NW. Further, it 
recommends that the parking building con- 
tain within its design provision for the sery- 
ice station now at the Southeast corner of 
Adams Mill Road and Lanier Place, NW. 

The subcommittee holds that it is neces- 
sary to utilize the entire south side of Lanier 
Place, NW. to provide adequate parking for 
the business district. 

The economic health of the north side of 
Columbia Road, including the two key office 
buildings in the block, hinge heavily on pro- 
visions of adequate customer parking. As 
we have seen, the development and future 
health of this neighborhood are truly inter- 
twined with the future of its commercial 
complex. Parking is badly needed to make 
this future a bright one. In our estimation, 
this proposal, rather than the one embodied 
in the draft plan, is much more effective in 
providing for parking needs. The proposal 
seen here will accommodate only 350 cars, 
while utilization of the entire side of the 
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street for a two-level facility would accom- 
modate 436 automobiles as well as a needed 
service station. Moreover, placement of a 
parking garage on the valuable Columbia 
Road frontage is unwise economically, when 
one considers the alternative of utilizing 
the cheaper property values to be found on 
Lanier Place. Of course, the subcommittee 
feels that the parking building it recom- 
mends for this area ought to be suitable and 
tastefully designed to blend into the resi- 
dential character of the south side of the 
street. It is felt that a building rather than 
a lot offers many more possibilities in this 
direction. The Committee likewise recom- 
mends that no entrances to the parking 
facility be placed on Lanier Place, NW. 
Vote—7 in favor, 1 abstention. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN L. Bare, JR. 
Chairman. 


Members. 
DONALD GARTENHAUS, 
Ez-officio. 


Resolution Memorializing the Congress of 
the United States To Enact Legislation 
Extending Financial Aid to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts for Puri- 
fication of the Waters of the Merri- 
mack River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED States To Enact LEGISLA- 
TION EXTENDING FINANCIAL Am TO THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS FOR 
PURIFICATION OF THE WATERS OF THE MERRI- 
MACK RIVER 
Whereas the pollution of the waters of the 

Merrimack River continues to be a danger 

to the health and welfare of all the in- 

habitants of the Merrimack River Valley; 
and 

Whereas the joint effort and financial as- 
sistance of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments are required in order to accomplish 
the monumental task of purifying the Merri- 
mack River: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion extending financial ald to the Common- 
wealth for the purification of the waters of 
the Merrimack River; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to each Mem- 
ber thereof from this Commonwealth. 

Senate, adopted, March 30, 1962. 

THOMAS A. CHADWICK, 
Clerk. 

House of Representatives, adopted in con- 

currence, April 4, 1962. 


A true copy, attest: 
Kevin H. WEITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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Needed: Agricultural Advisory 
Production Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President; the U.S. 
national farm policy—despite being a 
broad, complex program—-still is inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the farmer 
and the economy. 

For this reason, I believe we need to 
continue to reexamine possible ways for: 
Creating more favorable supply-demand 
balance: improving the economic out- 
look for the farmer; and providing an 
adequate but not oversupply of food 
for the ever-expanding population. 

In a weekend radio-TV broadcast over 
Wisconsin stations, I was privileged 
to discuss a recommendation for 
encouraging—and providing necessary 
assistance—for farmers, in attempting 
to voluntarily cut back commodities— 
particularly those in surplus. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from my address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In a fast advancing age, we, as a Nation, 
need to spur progress in all aspects of our 
economy: If we are to meet the ever-growing 
needs of a population of 186 million, and a 
complex, rapidly progressing economy. 

The maintenance of a healthy farm econ- 
omy, for example—traditionally birthplace of 
depressions—is essential to fulfilling the 
present and future food, as well as economic, 
needs of the country. 

One hundred years ago, Abraham Lincoln, 
recognizing the significance of agriculture 
to national progress, signed a law establish- 
ing the Department of Agriculture. 

During this century, farm efficiency and 
productivity has increased tremendously. 

Unfortunately, greater efficiency and pro- 
ductivity has resulted in not just enough, 
but more food than it has been possible to 
distribute through existing consumption- 
distribution channels. Incidentally, I have 
long recommended the improvement of con- 
sumption-utilization programs—including 
specifically, the establishing of a Dairy Re- 
search Laboratory in Madison, Wis., designed 
to undertake research for more commercial- 
industrial uses for milk and milk products. 

Despite such efforts, however, stockpiles 
of food commodities have accumulated, 
amounting to over $4 billilon—including, at 
present about $250 million worth of dairy 
products. 

Over the years, a variety of Government 
and nongovernmental efforts have been made 
to attempt to hold production in a réla- 
tively good balance with consumption and 
utilization. As yet, however, these have not 
been successful. 

Generally, these farm programs have at- 
tempted to deal with the accumulation of 
farm products after they have been har- 
vested. As yet, however, no formula has 
been successfully designed to gear produc- 
tion to meet normal demands. Funda- 
mentally, the farmers—and the farmers’ 
production plants—hold the key to estab- 
lishing of a supply-demand balance. 

For these reasons, I am urging Secretary 
Freeman to establish an Advisory Produc- 
tion Board within the Department of Agri- 
culture. The objectives would be to pro- 
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vide; Better information on services, guid- 
ance and assistance now avaliable through 
the Department; currently, only a small 
percentage of farmers are aware of, and util- 
ize, such services; improved—and more 
widely distributed—forecasts on market out- 
look, price trends, and supply demand bal- 
ance to farmers and farm organizations; 
guidance, and, as necessary, assistance, in 
helping farmers voluntarily cut back pro- 
duction, or as possible changeover to prod- 
ucts not in surplus; recommendations to 
the Secretary of Agriculture on price sup- 
port policies—still essential until there is 
improved supply demand balance—to: (a) 
prevent too great ups and downs in levels 
for price supports; and (b) gear supports to 
long-range—nct just expedient—policies. 

In proposing such a Board, I am not rec- 
ommending more empire building within 
the Federal Government. Rather, the Ad- 
visory Group, I believe, can be created either 
by reassignment of such responsibilities to 
qualified individuals now serving the 
Department. 

Overall, I believe the creation of such an 
Advisory Board would: Be of tremendous as- 
sistance to farmers in helping to voluntarily 
adjust production—particularly of surplus 
commodities; aid in long-range program- 
ing; and generally, contribute to an im- 
proved farm policy. 


Local Educational Agencies in the District 
of Columbia Need Financial Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLI. D. KEARNS 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today, at the request of the 
District of Columbia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, a bill to amend the act 
providing financial assistance for local 
educational agencies in areas affected 
by Federal activities in order to provide 
educational assistance under the provi- 
sions of such act to the District of Co- 
lumbia. In this respect my bill is similar 
to S. 2830 which was introduced in the 
Senate February 8, 1962, by Senators 
WAYNE MORSE, ALAN BIBLE, and BENJa- 
MIN A. SMITH. 

The District of Columbia is one of the 
most federally impacted areas in the 
United States. A memorandum dated 
February 1, 1962, addressed to the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia by Mr. Schuyler Lowe, Director 
of Administration, and included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 1938-39, on 
February 8, 1962 by Senator WAYNE 
Morse, shows that there is a Federal im- 
paction of 30 percent in the schools of 
the District of Columbia, This impac- 
tion is caused by children of parents who 
live or work on Federal property. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Blacklow, president, 
District of Columbia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, points out in a letter which 
I shall include as part of my remarks: 

Thirty out of 100 children in the District 
of Columbia schools are children of parents 
who live or who work on federally owned 
property. There are some 34,000 of these 
children in the school population of 115,000 
pupils in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the District of Columbia. 
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The percentage of Federal impaction which 
results in payment to the school districts 
in almost every case, with only one excep- 
tion, is less than the impact percentage of 
federally connected children of the District 
of Columbia. 


Certainly the District of Columbia is 
as entitled to Federal aid under the 
terms of Public Law 874 as Guam and 
the Virgin Islands. 

The bill I am introducing today also 
makes a change in the District of Colum- 
bia motor fuel tax law which is needed 
to insure that Federal financial assist- 
ance for District of Columbia educa- 
tional agencies will be fully effective. 

In a recent study the Washington, 
D. C., attorney Peter Craig, of the dis- 
tinguished law firm of Covington & Burl- 
ing. noted that the Government of the 
District of Columbia proposed to the 
Congress an expenditure of $64,758,000 in 
fiscal year 1963 for the highway program. 

Mr. Craig pointed out: 

“This capital outlay (representing 25 times 
what is proposed for schools) is made possi- 
ble only by the diversion of general fund 
revenues to pay for highway expenses, there- 
by freezing the limited highway fund reve- 
nues for highway construction.” 


The increase in capital outlay for the 
District’s highway fund, to 
House Document No. 265, part 2, 87th 
Congress, 2d session, page 6, “represents 
an acceleration in the highway pro- 
gram resulting from additional Federal 
grants to aid in highway construction.” 

So it becomes clear that just because 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads de- 
cided to encourage an accelerated high- 
way program in the District of Columbia 
the critical needs of the District’s schools 
and other general welfare programs will 
be neglected while the District govern- 
ment diverts from the general fund as 
much District revenue as possible to 
highway construction for the necessary 
matching money. 

It would seem most unwise in this sit- 
uation to provide Public Law 874 funds 
for schools in the District of Columbia 
without some provision which would 
make the change in the District of Co- 
ljumbia motor fuel tax law to insure that 
such assistance will be fully effective. 

Accordingly I have added a section to 
the language of the measure, S. 2830, 
sponsored by Senators Morse, BIBLE, and 
SmirxH, to prevent further diversion of 
general fund revenue to pay for high- 
way expenses. 

The text of my amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

The last sentence of the second paragraph 
of the first section of the act entitled “An 
Act to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle 
fuels sold within the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes”, approved April 23, 
1924, as amended (D.C. Code 47-1901), is 
amended to read as follows: “Except as per- 
mitted under the District of Columbia Mo- 
for Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 1942, no 
revenues of the District of Columbia other 
than those derived under this section shall 
be used for the purposes described in clauses 
(1). (2), and (3) of this paragraph.” 


I include as part of my remarks a letter 
from the District of Columbia Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and an excerpt 
from the February 7, 1962, study of the 
highway and general funds of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Peter Craig: 
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Distaict or COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS oF Par- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1962. 
Hon. CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is with sincere ap- 
preciation for your interest in the financial 
plight of the District of Columbia that I 
write to you to thank you for your sponsor- 
ship of the bill in the House of Representa- 
tives to include the District of Columbia in 
the program for impacted aid for this Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The equities of the case alone would cry 
out that the District of Columbia should 
participate in the moneys provided under 
appropriation for impact aid. 

The year 1961 marked the beginning of 
the second decade of Federal financial as- 
sistance for operating schools in those dis- 
tricts where large numbers of federally em- 
ployed families are residing. The District of 
Columbia has never participated in this pro- 
gram. 

The funds gained from this law are avall- 
able for operating expenses of the schools for 
all the children in these federally impacted 
school districts. This money is presently 
being spent for the education of nearly 11 
million children or about one-third of the 
Nation's children in attendance in school. 
The District of Columbia does not -partici- 
pate in this program to our financial regret. 

The of the United States enacted 
Public Laws 815 and 874 and their extension 
is recognition of the Federal responsibility 
for the impact Federal activities had on 
various school districts. Since 1950 funds 
have been appropriated to 3,700 commu- 
nities under the Federal aid impact program, 
but not the District of Columbia. 

Public Law 874 provided that a district 
which wished to be allocated financial assist- 
ance must fulfill any of four qualifications: 
If revenues available to a school district 
from local sources have been reduced as the 
result of the Federal acquisition of territory; 
if this district provided education for chil- 
dren whose parents are employed on Federal 
property; or if there has been or will be a 
sudden and substantial increase in the school 
attendance as the result of Federal activ- 
ities, a school district will be allotted funds. 
The District of Columbia meets these re- 
quirements and therefore should be allowed 
to participate in this program. 

The financial needs of the schools of the 
District of Columbia are compelling and the 
District of Columbia should not be excluded 
from the program of impact aid. 

The policy of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers supports the use of 
Federal funds to augment State and local 
support for schools in federally impacted 
areas. 

The District of Columbia Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has voted to request the 
National Congress to include in this policy 
specifically support for the District of Co- 
lumbia under the aid to federally impacted 
areas program. This matter is to be taken 
up at the national board of managers meet- 
ing prior to the national convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
to be held in Portland, Oreg., on May 20, 
21, 22, and 23, 1962. A strong representation 
will be made at that time as it appears that 
certainly the District of Columbia should 
share with the other districts and on the 
same basis as other impacted districts, 
moneys under the impact ald program 

Congress should not neglect the District 
of Columbia schools system. There is a gross 
lack of classrooms, instructors and even the 
bare essentials of teaching materials such as 
textbooks, etc. 

Only recently the House of Representatives 
voted $15.7 million to allow increases in the 
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1962 aid payments to school districts that 
serve large numbers of Federal employees’ 
children, but again the District was not in- 
cluded. The House in the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare included 650 million more in 
impacted area school money than the ad- 
ministration asked. The impacted school 
funds included about $11 million for school 
districts in the Washington area whose en- 
roliments have been increased by children of 
Federal employees. Once more it is noted 
that the District of Columbia was not 
granted any moneys under this appropri- 
ation. 

Thirty out of 100 children in the District 
of Columbia Schools are children of parents 
who live or who work on federally owned 
property. There are some 34,000 of these 
children In the school population of 115,000 
pupils in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the District of Columbia. 

The percentage of Federal impaction which 
results in payment to the school districts in 
almost every case, with only one exception, 
is less than the impact percentage of feder- 
ally connected children of the District of 
Columbia. 

We look forward to the Immediate passage 
of this bill to include the District of Co- 
lumbia in the impact aid program and thank 
you for your interest. 


President, District of Columbia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


Tue Hicgnwar Funp 


(A study by Peter Craig, attorney, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

The highway fund was established by legis- 
lation in 1937 upon the theory that the 
District's highway department (like the 
city’s water and sewer systems) should be 
operated as a self-sustaining public utility. 
All highway-user revenues were to go into 
the highway fund which would, in turn pay 
for all operating expenses and capital outlay 
associated with the city’s public highway 
system. This was supposed to prevent diver. 
sion of highway user revenues to nonhigh- 
way uses and likewise to prevent “diversion” 
of general tax revenue to highway use. 

Thus the highway fund by law was de- 
clared to be the sole custodian of all motor 
vehicle fuel taxes, driver license fees, auto 
weight tax fees, license tag fees, paving as- 
setsments, etc. In turn, the highway fund 
was supposed to pay for all expenses related 
to the construction and maintenance of the 
street system including traffic control, street 
signals and lighting, streetside trees, etc. 

Although there has been no basic change 
in the law since 1938, the practice has 
gradually shifted away from the theory. 
Highway-user revenues failed to keep pace 
with the rapidly mounting operating ex- 
penses for highway maintenance and traffic 
control or with the highway department’s 
perennial upward adjustments of new high- 
way needs? To remedy the highway depart- 
ment's operating deficits, the District Gov- 
ernment both borrowed against the future 
and transferred highway obligations from 
the highway fund to the general fund. 
GENERAL FUND REVENUE DIVERTED TO HIGHWAY 

USES 

This diversion of general fund revenues to 
pay for highway expenses has been so gradual 
that it has largely gone unnoticed. Never- 
theless, the diversion has mounted each 
year. Thus, on September 10, 1959, the Dis- 
trict’s budget office recommended that for 
fiscal 1961 the general fund pay for $2,320,000 
of operating expenses theretofore paid by 
the highway fund, explaining: 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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“Because of the financial needs of the 
highway program, it is being recommended 
that the Commissioners use this $2,320,000 
of highway funds to finance the expanded 
highway program.” 

This staff recommendation was incor- 
porated into the District’s budget that was 
adopted for fiscal 1961. 

Precise ascertainment of the degree of this 
diversion is difficult, because published Dis- 
trict budget figures generally obscure the 
specific highway-related expenses. How- 
ever, it is probable that this diversion now 
exceeds $10 million annually. 

Among the highway expenses that are now 
belng subsidized by the general fund are; 

1. Traffic police: The highway fund is 
charged by law with the duty of paying 
“for the expenses necessarily involved in the 
police control, regulation, and administra- 
tion of traffic upon the highways.” The 
highway fund should be paying about $3 
million annually for its share of the pay 
and allowances of the Metropolitan Police 
force; * instead, the general fund pays the 
bill. 

2. Highway Department: The general fund 
now pays for $3.6 million (about 40 percent) 
of the annual operating expenses of the 
Department of Highways and Traffic. Al- 
though a small part of this relates to non- 
highway activities“ most of it relates to 
purely highway activities—street lighting, 
traffic signals, ete.—and is properly paid for 
out of the highway fund. 

3. Department of Sanitary Engineering: 
The highway fund pays for snow removal, 
but otherwise the expenses of street clean- 
ing and the costs of relocating sewers be- 
cause of highway contruction are paid for 
by the general fund. These maintenance and 
construction costs likewise properly should 
be financed from the highway fund. 

4, Other expenses: Numerous other ex- 
penses arising because of highway use or con- 
struction are also carried by the general 
fund rather than the highway fund, These 
include such items as the costs of studying 
alr pollution problems, Still other public 
obligations—such as the expenses of relocat- 
ing families displaced by highway construc- 
tion—should also be paid by the highway 
fund; instead, they are being neglected. 


In 1954, for administrative convenience 
the personal property tax on motor vehicles 
(a general fund revenue) and the weight- 
tax on motor vehicles (a highway fund rev- 
enue) were combined into a single motor- 
vehicle registration fee. The Commissioners 
were granted discretion to vary the highway 
fund share of this between 26 percent and 
36 percent which had been the historic range 
of the two taxes. By the year 1959 the Com- 
missioners had advanced the highway fund's 
share up to the legal maximum of 36 per- 
cent. By reducing it to 26 percent, the 
Commissioners could restore about $600,000 
to the general fund. 

Between fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1962, high- 
way fund revenues declined from $15.5 mil- 
lion to $15.1 million. During the same pe- 
riod, however, salaries for employees of the 
Department of Highways and Traffic and the 
Department of Motor Vehicles increased $4.5 
million. Salaries for the police force, in- 
cluding traffic police, increased by $7.5 mil- 
lion. In the same period, revenue from gen- 
eral taxes (property, sales, income and other) 
have been increased 45 percent, in part to 
help absorb added highway expenses. 

In 1954, the District Highway Department 
advised Congress that total highway con- 
struction needs for fiscal years 1955 through 
1964 would average $14 million per year. 
The estimate at that time for fiscal 1963 was 
$11.4 million. The $64.7 million now being 
proposed represents an upward adjustment 
of $53.3 million, 

*In 1954, the District obtained a congres- 
sional authorization to borrow $50 million 
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for highway construction, Most of this loan 
has been exhausted. 

Because 15 percent of the police force in 
1937 was on traffic duty, the law as originally 
written placed a 15-percent ceiling on the 
amount of total police pay and allowances 
to be reimbursed by the highway fund. This 
would be $3 million today. The 15-percent 
ceiling is no longer realistic, however. A 
far greater proportion of the Metropolitan 


` Police force is now on highway-related duty 


than was true 25 years ago. The total op- 
erating expenses of the Police Department 
are now $26 million annually. However un- 
realistic the 15-percent limit is today, it is 
nevertheless a mandatory requirement that 
the highway fund pay this amount, a re- 
quirement that has been ignored in recent 
years, 

*The Highway Department is responsible 
for maintaining telephone and radio com- 
munications for the District Government, 


Opinions Versus Economic Facts—Re- 
marks of the President on Steel Issue 
at TV News Session Are Criticized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
gard to the recent steel episode I think 
David Lawrence has provided some of the 
most provocative articles on the subject 
and one of the best appeared in the April 
21 issue of the Washington Star, which 
follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Apr. 21, 
1962] 

OPINIONS Versus Economic Facts—REMARKS 
OF THE PRESIDENT ON STEEL Issue aT TV 
News SESSION ARE CRITICIZED 

(By David Lawrence) 

Presentation of presidential news confer- 
ences by television, with only one side being 
given to the same audience, can result in a 
misguided electorate. 

President Kennedy, of course, is not the 
kind of man who would knowingly mislead 
the people. But he is inexperienced in 
business, and he depends on what some of 
his adyisers—also unfamiliar with industrial 
operations—tell him about complicated eco- 
nomic questions. The result can be a mis- 
Statement of the facts of economic life. 

Today, for instance, many economists are 
stunned by Mr. Kennedy's erroneous state- 
ments at his press conference on Wednesday. 
He was asked by a reporter whether he felt 
that gains made through efficlency and lower 
costs achieved by modernized plant and 
equipment frequently called productivity— 
woos be shared by inyestors as well as la- 

r. 

The President replied: “The owners of 
steel stocks have shared very much in the 
last 10 years. I don’t think there is any 
question. I think there has been a split of 
six times in the United States Steel stocks 
since 1948-49, and they have been pald a 
very good dividend, and they have very 
strong equity. And what is true of United 
States Steel Is true, even in greater extent, 
in other steel companies, and, as I have said, 
in industry in general. So that I think the 
shareholders—and the shareholders will do 
very well.” 

Also, earlier in the same press conference, 
in his prepared statement, Mr. Kennedy 
said; “I believe that the anticipated profits 
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this year for industry in general, and steel 
in particular, indicate that these policies are 
meeting with some measure of success, and 
it is a fact that the last quarter of last year, 
and I think the first quarter of this year, 
will be the highest profits in the history of 
this country, and the highest number of 
people working, and the highest produc- 
tivity.” 

Now what are the facts? In the first 
place, steel profits still were low in the last 
quarter of 1961, and will hardly approach 
previous records in the first quarter of 1962. 
But the average person will derive from the 
President's remarks the impression that steel 
profits have been rising steadily to the high- 
est point in.their history. 

As for the highest profits in industry in 
general, Mr. Kennedy didn't tell the Ameri- 
can people the whole story. Numerically, 
there are, for instance, more people em- 
ployed today in the United States than ever 
before. How does that help, however, the 
more than 4 million who are unemployed? 
Some businesses, to be sure, are prospering, 
but steel—the center of last week's con- 
troversy—isn't prospering. 

But, even on corporate profits for all in- 
dustries, the President gave a figure that 
will be disputed. Actually, as he says, cor- 
porate profits as a whole for the final quar- 
ter of 1961 were a record—at the rate of 
$52.4 billion before taxes, or about $1 bil- 
lion higher than the previous record. But 
figured in relation to gross national prod- 
uct—as it properly should be to get a real 
comparison—the profits were only 9.7 per- 
cent, as contrasted with 16.2 percent 10 
years ago. This means they have declined 
by 40 percent in the past decade. 

The average of all profits for the Nation 
last year was 8.8 percent of gross national 
product, which was the lowest since World 
War II, with the exception of the 8.4 per- 
cent in the recession year of 1954. The 15- 
year average of 1946-60 was 10.8 percent, 
which is two full points, or approximately 
23 percent, above 1961. 

But the same people who heard President 
Kennedy's glib presentation on television 
will not get these facts. 

As to whether the investors have shared 
in the productivity formula, the President's 
comment is also misleading. The profits of 
the primary iron and steel industry—accord- 
ing to Security and Exchange Commission 
reports—were at 4.58 percent of sales in 1961. 
But the 1947-60 average was 6.14 percent, or 
84 percent above 1961. 

Now, as to the splitting of the stock of 
United States Steel, Mr. Kennedy neglected 
to point out that, if anyone bought one 
share of United States Steel stock in 1959 at 
the market price of $108, he now has a stock 
worth about $64 and has lost 40 percent of 
his investment. He has gained nothing at 
all out of the productivity formula. 

Perhaps the most confusing comment was 
the President's statement that “if you could 
get the capacity of steel up to 85 or 90 per- 
cent, you would have a $500 million increase 
in their profits at present prices.” 

Mr. Kennedy got mixed up between pro- 
duction and capacity. The capacity of the 
steel mills is relatively unchanged, but the 
proportion of total capacity actually used by 
the industry isn't going to get up to 85 or 
90 percent at any time in the near future. 
Also, if prices are maintained at the current 
level for the total production being forecast 
for 1962, the steel companies will have a de- 
crease in profits per ton in the remainder 
of the year due to the heavier expenses they 
now face. 

So the truth is the steel stockholders in 
recent years have not shared in the produc- 
tivity gains at all, while labor—which has 
had three increases in 4 years—has 
gotten virtually all of the productivity bene- 
fits. Yet this isn't what the President told 
the American people in his public statements 
to the press and over radio and television. 


1962 
Georgia Leads Nation in Tree Planting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
report of the U.S. Forest Service on tree 
planting in the United States during the 
1961 fiscal year shows the State of Geor- 
gia again led the Nation in this field. 
According to the report, Georgia planted 
203,467 acres in trees during the 12- 
month period ended June 30, 1961, of 
which 197,095 acres were privately owned 
land. Georgians are proud of their 
State’s growing timber industry and the 
great boost it is giving the State’s econ- 
omy. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the first 3 pages of the 
Forest Service's report on fiscal 1961 tree 
planting be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Tue 1961 REPORT or FOREST AND WINDBARRIER 
PLANTING AND SEEDING IN THE UNITED STATES 
[July 1, 1960—June 30, 1961} 

ACRES PLANTED—FISCAL YEAR 1961 AND 
PREVIOUS YEARS 

Tree planting during the fiscal year 1961 
(July 1, 1960-June 30, 1961) as reported by 
various public agencies, principally the State 
foresters, was as follows: 


Acres 
Forest planting 1 1, 762. 035 
Windbarrier plantings 34, 171 
gS Se ee ae 2 1, 796, 206 


Includes 181,404 acres planted by direct 


This does not represent the area satisfac- 
torlly reforested or established to windbar- 
riers, for some of the plantings or seedings 
are unsuccessful. 


The 341,254-acre reduction in tree planting 
from last year’s figure of 2,137,460 acres is 
due primarily to the substantial reduction in 
Planting on land withdrawn from agricul- 
tural production through conservation re- 
Serve soil bank contracts. The 1,796,206 acres 
Planted in 1961 includes a substantial acre- 
age of soll bank planting or replanting. 
However, the soil bank influence is much less 
in 1961 than in the total acreages reported 
as planted in 1959 and 1960. 

Comparable figures for several of the past 
years are as follows: 
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Acres 

Dy EESAN a T 203, 467 
Dt CE — — 179, 928 
South Oarolina - 161,978 
Mississippi_.......--.......-..... 154, 254 
GGG (( -ynan nen 145, 104 
c A 135, 844 
eb Be we 123, 072 
North Carolina 44 73. 777 
TT 64, 776 
99 O ee Ss EE a as 54, 672 

72 percent of the national 
— — ee 1. 296. 872 


Comparison of the 1961 with the 1960 fig- 
ures show changes in planting activity by 
the three broad ownership classes as follows: 

The Federal Government planted 204,002 
acres of forest and 700 acres of windbarriers 
in 1961 on lands administered by its various 
agencies; a total of 204,702 acres. This is 
30,208 acres of 17.3 percent more than in 
1960. (Federal windbarrier planting de- 
creased 307 acres.) 

The States and other non-Federa! public 
agencies planted 102,135 acres of forest and 
121 acres of windbarriers; a total of 102,256 
acres. This is 10,925 acres or 12 percent 
more than in 1960. (Windbarrier plantings 
on State lands increased 6 acres.) 

Private landowners planted 1,455,898 acres 
of forest and 33,350 acres of windbarriers; a 
total of 1,489,158 acres. This is 382,388 acres 
or 20.4 percent less than in 1960. (Private 
windbarrier plantings decreased 894 acres.) 

A further analysis of the figures 
shows that forest planting on forest indus- 
try and other industry land increased sub- 
stantially, whereas forest planting on pri- 
vately owned land in smaller holdings de- 
creased a total of 432,730 acres, or 35.4 per- 
cent. 

Eighty-three percent of all forest planting 
is on privately owned lands. The 17 States 
with forest plantings of over 20,000 acres on 
privately owned land are listed below. This 
listing also includes the 13 States with more 
than 10,000 acres of planting on industry 
owned land. It should be noted that more 
than 50 percent of private land forest plant- 
ing in 5 of these 17 States is on industry 
owned land. These States are Washington 
with 93.4 percent, Oregon with 85.6 percent, 
Louisiana with 73.9 percent, Texas with 70 
percent, and Florida with 68.4 percent. 
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planted 589,163 acres, 147,765 acres more 
than in 1960; and other industries planted 
78.752 acres, 17,777 acres less than in 1960. 
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The American Legion 1962 Oratorical 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
delivered by Cody Hunter Phillips, a 
young man who resides in Tucson, Ariz., 
who won first place in the American Le- 
gion National High School Oratorical 
Contest be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARMED FREEDOM 


(By Cody Hunter Phillips, 2427 East Eighth 
Street, Tucson Ariz.) 


High above the city of Washington, D.C., 
atop the Capitol Building of the United 
States, stands a statue which symbolizes the 
faith of a man and the spirit of a Nation. 
As Abraham Lincoln took the oath of office 
during his first inauguration, the Capitol 
was in the process of being rebuilt, and 
nearby, lying in the mud of sol- 
diers, was the statue designed to be placed 
atop its dome. 

Throughout the cruel war that followed, 
President Lincoln, with a faith and persist- 
ence that few could understand, insisted 
that the task be completed. And on Decem- 
ber 2, 1863, he watched with both pride and 
humility as the statue was raised to the 
Capitol dome. This statue, born in the cru- 
cible that was the Civil War, has remained 
aloft through crisis after crisis and has 
served as a symbol of the American way of 
life to generation after generation. The 
name of the statue ls Armed Freedom. 

Armed Freedom—the faith of a man, 
Abraham Lincoln. Armed Freedom—the 
spirit of a Nation, the United States of 
America. Now the question before us is a 
simple one. What has kept this statue aloft 
through crisis after crisis? 

I believe it has remained aloft because it 
rests On more than metal or stone. That 
statue of freedom rests on that simple yet 
magnificent document, the Constitution of 
the United States. From this foundation, 
the Constitution, comes the spirit of free- 
dom which has kept our statue aloft as a 
beacon of hope and a source of strength. 

Each of us here this afternoon [evening] 
is aware of the many freedoms which our 
Constitution guarantees. Freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
right of trial by j and a host of 
others are guaranteed in the document which 
William Gladstone once described as “the 
most remarkable work produced by the hu- 
man intellect at a single stroke.” While 
each of these is essential if freedom is to 
flourish, I should like to discuss briefly two 
basic concepts which underlie our entire 
Constitution and give our Nation such a 
source of strength that itis able to face any 
threat, internal or external. 

The first of these freedoms inherent in 
our Constitution Is the right of opportunity. 
In many countries you can rise no higher 
than did your father. In other nations the 
state dictates what you shall be. Contrast 
these situations with that of the United 
States. Here, only our God-given potenti- 
alities linked with our enthuslasm and our 
ambition determine the heights to which we 
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rise. And why—because the Constitution 
of the United States, inspired by men who 
believed enough in themselves to overthrow 
the might of British tyranny, written by men 
who believed in man's right to carve out his 
own future—because this document recog- 
nizes the right of each man to engage in the 
pursuit of happiness. 

This right of opportunity, implicit in every 
thought and in every word of our Constitu- 
tion, has molded a source of strength that 
makes the concept of freedom stand inde- 
structible to the forces that challenge our 
way of life. 

The second of these aspects of freedom in- 
herent in our Constitution, is the right of 
dignity and respect. In vast areas through- 
out the world, millions of people have been 
forced into castes or clasees. In other lands 
entire groups of people have been despised, 
tortured, and even exterminated because of 
their beliefs. Throughout the world mil- 
lions of God's creatures must stand as Edwin 
Markham once wrote, “with the emptiness of 
ages in their face.“ In the United States, no 
man must stand with his head bowed by the 
dictates of others. Under the Constitution 
all men, regardless of race, color, or religion, 
may stand as the statue of freedom with 
head held high. Thomas Mann put it this 
way: “The freedom of the United States is 
based on the dignity of man.” 

Freedom to write, to speak, to assemble, 
to worship—these, linked with the concepts 
of the right of opportunity and the right to 
dignity and respect, characterize the heritage 
of our Constitution. 

Now, It is significant to remember at this 
time, ladies and gentlemen, that the statue 
atop our Capitol is not named merely Free- 
dom, but Armed Freedom. For of what 
value are our many rights and opportunities 
if we permit them to lie dormant, an easy 
prey to any ? As we face threats 
from all over the world, it is essential that 
our way of life be protected and armed with 
every weapon at our disposal. It is obvious 
that we must arm our freedom with bombs, 
missiles, and rockets. But I believe that our 
Constitution and our way of life rests also 
upon other weapons which only too often 
we tend to ignore and neglect. 

For you see, the unique aspect of our 
democracy as outlined in the Constitution is 
that it rests upon an active participation by 
an enlightened citizenry. For if our 
democracy is to remain free from control 
by one man or by a small group, the citizens 
must assume complete responsibility for 
all aspects of their Government. We can 
arm ourselves, thus, if each of us accepts 
fully and without reservation the respon- 
sibilities of American citizenship. We must 
vote and choose our officials wisely and in- 
dependently. We must serve on juries to the 
best of our ability. We must write and speak 
out against injustice and corruption. We 
must keep the ideals of human liberty and 
equality under the law alive and burning 
in the hearts and minds of ourselves and 
our fellow Americans. We must recognize 
that we alone are the designers, architects, 
the builders of our own future. 

We can also protect our freedom by arm- 
ing ourselves with a faith and a trust in our 
Constitution and the way of life it offers 
us. Too many Americans seem to waver or 
doubt our ability to meet the challenges of 
the present and future. Many Americans 
are either frightened or apathetic. From the 
right and from the left, groups are appear- 
ing which doubt the ability of a Constitu- 
tion over 170 years old to cope with the prob- 
lems of 1962. To all of these I would recall 
the words of President Franklin Roosevelt: 
“The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.” The Constitution has led us through 
crisis after crisis in the past. If we accept 
the responsibilities it places upon us, it 
can do the same today and in the future. 
Certainly we are surrounded with problems 
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that make the weak, the disillusioned quake 
and waver, but the real American, the real 
patriot is the American who believes that 
the principles expressed in our Constitution 
offer the last, best hope for ourselves and 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. He is 
the American who stands like Armed Free- 
dom, with sheathed sword, confident of his 
might and his way of life. 

From the pocket of a soldier who died in 
Tunisia during the Second World War, came 
& scrap of paper with these words: “Stay 
with me God. The night is dark. The night 
is cold; my little spark of courage dies. The 
night is long; be with me God and make me 
strong.“ In these days of crisis, we, too, must 
have the courage. We too must arm our 
freedom if our Constitution and our way of 
life are to remain strong. Let each of us in 
every act and in every deed arm ourselves 
with « faith ania trust in our Constitution, 
For a people filled with fear, apathy, indiffer- 
ence, and lethargy cannot long protect their 
liberty. Buta people who arm their freedom 
not only with military might, but with a 
faith and trust, and a full participation in 
their Government—these people can face the 
future confidently and unafraid. 

High atop our National Capitol, standing 
with sheathed sword as a symbol of the 
power of our Constitution and cur faith in 
it, is the statue, Armed Freedom. Ladies and 
gentlemen, the Constitution offers us free- 
dom. God grant that we are wise enough 
and courageous enough to arm it. 

* 


Georgia School Plants Pronounced 
Superior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation's best known and most re- 
spected authorities on public education 
is the Honorable James S. Peters of Man- 
chester, Ga., chairman of Georgia's State 
Board of Education. Mr. Peters, who 
also is well known as a banker and who 
has served long and faithfully as a leader 
in the Democratic Parties of Georgia and 
the Nation, recently returned from a 
world tour during which he paid par- 
ticular attention to the educational pro- 
grams of other countries. 

Reporting on his observations to the 
Georgia State Board of Education last 
week, Mr. Peters said he considers Geor- 
gia’s school plants the best in the Na- 
tion. His pronouncement was reinforced 
by Dr. Allen Smith, assistant State school 
superintendent, who reported that since 
1951 Georgia has built more than 20,000 
new classrooms at a cost of $350 million. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
the junior Senator from Georgia, Mr. 
President, that this tremendous building 
program for educational progress in 
Georgia was initiated during his admin- 
istration as Governor. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the Associ- 
ated Press account of Mr. Peters and Dr. 
Smith’s reports on this program as it 
appeared in the Savannah, Ga., Morning 
News of April 25 be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


April 30 


[From the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News, 
Apr. 25, 1962] 


PETERS Has HIGH PRAISE ror SCHOOLS 


ATLANTA.—The chairman of the State 
board of education said Tuesday he con- 
sidered Georgia's school plants the best in 
the Nation and that future emphasis should 
be on improving basic academic courses. 

The chairman, James S. Peters, of Man- 
chester, told the monthly board meeting the 
major effort in the past 10 years has been 
“getting a roof over the heads of the chil- 
dren.” 

He said some progress has been made in 
improving basic education for Georgia chil- 
dren “but not very much.” 

Dr. Allen Smith, assistant State school 
superintendent, reported that more than 
20,000 classrooms have been built in the 
State since 1951 at a cost of $350 million. 

“That means more than half the schools 
in Georgia are less than 10 years old,“ Smith 
told the board. 


Should the President Set Steel Prices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following newspaper article 
which appeared in the Tulsa World, 
Friday, April 13, 1962, entitled, “Should 
President Set Steel Prices?” 

[From the Tulsa (Okla) World, Apr. 13, 1962] 

SHOULD PRESIDENT Ser STEEL PRICES? 


There was a time, in simpler days, when 
the price of even an essential commodity 
like steel was considered purely a matter of 
economics. The steel companies figured 
their costs and their desired profits, the sup- 
ply and demand and whatever other factors 
might enter the picture, and set their prices 
accordingly. 

But not any more. President Kennedy 
has made the price of steel a political mat- 
ter. In his angry denunciation of the steel 
industry he has blamed a 3.5-percent price 
rise for everything from expected consumer 
cost increases to the harsh lot of Army 
wives. 

The entire force of the administration, 
it seems, will now be thrown into a cam- 
paign to prove the steelmakers guilty of 
all sorts of un-American sins. Congres- 
sional committees already are leaping in 
with drawn swords. 

The President has opened the door, in 
short, to a new campaign against that favor- 
ite scapegoat of the past, big business. 
From now ^n, we can expect every pain and 
hardship that strikes the American people 
to be blamed on the selfish giants of indus- 
try who raised the price of steel $6 a ton. 

The price of steel will become an issue 
in political campaigns. And, of course, Mr. 
Kennedy is on the side of the people in 
opposing higher prices of bread, milk, and 
every other consumer item—all going back 
to the door of that “tiny handful of steel 
executives.” 

Of course, none of us likes to pay higher 
prices for the things we buy. Inflation 
is the enemy of all. And we can't say 
whether President Kennedy knows more 
about steel companies should charge for 
their product than the men who run the 
companies—although we're inclined to 
doubt his superior knowledge. 
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But we do know two things: First, neither 
the President nor any other arm of the 
Federal Government should set the price 
of steel or anything else in the realm of 
private industry. Nor do we like the idea 
of harassing an industry by all the means at 
the Government's command merely because 
somebody up there doesn't like its price 
policies. 

The second thing ls that the President's 
eall for holding down the wage-price spiral 
would sound much more convincing if the 
Federal Government hadn't already contri- 
buted so much to that spiral. 

We wish Mr. Kennedy could get just as 
angry and upset about the rise in the Federal 
debt, the deficit of his own administration 
and the spending climate he has brought 
to Washington, as he does about a $6-a-ton 
rise in the price of steel. 

The steel industry has no doubt acted un- 
wisely from the standpoint of its own public 
relations. It has laid itself open to severe 
finger-pointing by the timing of its price 
raise and the obvious concerted move to 
make the new price industry-wide. For 
these mistakes, it will pay dearly in public 
criticism. 

We have an idea that big steel is going 
to be the administration's whipping boy 
from this point on. We haven't heard one 
group so villified since Hitler went after 
the non-Aryans. But we believe that basic- 
ally the price of steel must be determined 
by steelmen and Mr. Kennedy should save 
more of his concern for the price of 
Government. 


Military Dependents’ Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial of April 28, 1962, from the Roanoke 
Times entitled “Military Dependents’ 
Travel.” The distinguished editor of 
that paper would have been fully justified 
had he omitted in the last line of his 
editorial the word “almost.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mrranr DEPENDENTS’ TRAVEL 

For several reasons, the administration has 
seen fit to end the ban on travel abroad of 
military dependents, an action taken hur- 
Tiedly last September in the midst of the 
latest Berlin crisis. 

Officially, the travel suspension was de- 
signed to free sea and air transportation for 
& buildup of men and equipment in Europe, 
Which seems a logical reason. But that 
Was only part of the picture. Unofficially, 
an equally important matter was the reduc- 
tion of oversea spending by service person- 
nel. The Pentagon had hoped that by keep- 
ing dependents home, along with other cuts 
in military expenditures abroad, it would 
Save $500 million a year. 

Nothing’s been said about how this plan 
worked out but certainly this country's bal- 
&nce-of-payments deficit was considered in 
lifting the travel restriction, The Pentagon 
decision obviously means that it intends to 
Make savings elsewhere in oversea expendi- 
tures to implement President Kennedy's re- 
Quest that the present annual $3 billion total 
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be reduced to $2 billion to help stem the flow 
of U.S. gold and dollars to foreign nations. 

No doubt an important factor in the deci- 
sion to resume travel of dependents was that 
of morale. Not only was morale of service- 
men and their families affected but also ca- 
reer Incentives of the Armed Forces suffered. 

So the unpopular decision has been re- 
scinded. A soldier or sailor or airman abroad 
with his family is a far happier and thus 
more competent person than a man separated 
from those closest to him. 

But we can’t help worry about the prob- 
lem which would arise concerning depend- 
ents if a shooting war should erupt in Eu- 
rope. Bringing 319,000 military dependents 
in Europe home in a hurry would be an 
almost impossible task. 


Law Day, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, tomorrow 
the Nation will observe Law Day, U.S.A. 

The occasion offers the American peo- 
ple a new opportunity to gain a better 
understanding of the workings and 
meaning of law in our way of life. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss the need for nationwide ob- 
servances of Law Day. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of this address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

Throughout our history, the spirit of this 
preamble to our Constitution has served 
as a philosophical foundation for our sys- 
tem of laws, and our way of life. 

On May 1, the Nation will observe Law Day, 
U.S.A. 

As a free people—inheriting a hard-fought- 
for free Government “of, by and for the peo- 
ple"—we, though patriotic, often take for 
granted the fundamental forces—including 
our legal system—which hold together and 
strengthen our system. 

For example, there is little—far too little 
understanding and appreciation of the role 
and significance of laws in our daily lives 
and national progress. This is true here in 
Wisconsin, as well as throughout the Nation. 

The observance of Law Day will offer the 
American people a new oppportunity to be- 
come imbued with a deeper understanding 
of, for, willingness to abide by, and 
dedication toward further improving our 
US. system of laws; and, result- 
ingly; provide not only for ourselves, but for 
posterity an improved judicial system to best 
preserve and perpetuate rights and interests 
of the people—indeed, the ideal of freedom, 
itself. 

In a free land, laws—created by representa- 
tives of, and administered with the consent 
of, the governed—refiect the principles, 
morality, ethics, respect for human dignity 
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and independence, and sense of justice of the 
people. 

Without law, there would be chaos. Even 
within the United States—generally recog- 
nized as a law-abiding nation—the violation 
of rights and interests of citizens, includes 
a record of crime—amounting to about $22 
billion annually—deplorably resulting in 
grave loss of property and sometimes of life. 
Along with a g rampancy of juvenile 
and adult delinquency, this, then, reflects a 
greater need for a law-respecting spirit 
among our citizens. 

Enlarging our perspective to global hori- 
zons, there also must be a concerted effort 
by humanity—if peace is to be established 
to create, adopt, and enforce a system of 
law—guiding rules of good conduct—among 
nations in the world. Recognizing this will 
be difficult, there must, nevertheless, be a 
realistic attempt to imbue in humanity a 
recognition of the need for laws to protect 
universally recognized rights and privileges 
of men and nations; develop fundamental 
criteria for establishing a system of laws 
refiecting high ethical and moral principles 
and ideals; creating machinery for admin- 
istering Justice; establish safeguards against 
transgressions; and generally; encourage a 
greater effort by people and nations to live— 
according to rules of good conduct—together 
in peace. 

As a citadel of freedom, our major respon- 
sibility, however, must be directed toward 
preserving, perpetuation, and further im- 
proving our own judicial system. This will 
require encouragement among our citizens 
of a greater understanding of, respect for, 
and willingness to abide by laws; a rededi!- 
cation to continue to reexamine our statute 
books—to determine that laws reflect the 
best standards of ethics, morality, and jus- 
tice; and that these are abreast of, and 
adapted to, changing conditions and times; 
to further improve our existing Judicial sys- 
tem to insure that our citizens are pro- 
vided not only justice, but timeliness in 
considerations of their cases. 

Despite shortcomings, and imperfections 
in our system, we need to remember that 
law—reflecting the best Judgment of rep- 
resentatives of the people, not of a single 
dictator, ruling clique, or party—serves as 
a best guardian of our rights and liberties. 

One hundred years ago, Abraham Lin- 
coln, recognizing the need for respect of 
the law, stated: “Let reverence for the laws 
be breathed by every American mother to 
the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; 
let it be taught in schools, seminaries, and 
in colleges; let it be written in primers, 
spelling books, and in almanacs; let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice. And, in short, let it become the 
political religion of the Nation, and let the 
old and young, the rich and the poor, the 
grave and the gay of all sexes and tongues 
and colors and conditions sacrifice unceas- 
ingly upon its altars * .“ 


Greater Lawrence (Mass.) Chamber of 
Commerce Celebrates 75th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to include the following reso- 
lution on the 75th anniversary of the 
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Greater Lawrence (Mass.) Chamber of 

Commerce: 

RESOLUTIONS CONGRATULATING THE GREATER 
LAWRENCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON THE 
Occasion or Irs 75TH ANNIVERSARY OB- 
SERVANCE 


Whereas the Greater Lawrence Chamber 
of Commerce will celebrate the occasion of 
its 75th anniversary on April 25, in the year 
1962; and 

Whereas the Greater Lawrence Chamber 
of Commerce was instrumental in the suc- 
cessful effort to bring about the industrial 
revival of the city of Lawrence and the en- 
tire Greater Lawrence orbit, which revival has 
been duly recognized nationally; and 

Whereas throughout its history, the 
chamber has achieved its great record of 
achievement and progress, by playing a vital 
and dynamic role in the civic and cultural 
development of the Greater Lawrence area: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
hereby extends to the Greater Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce its heartiest con- 
gratulations and warmest felicitations on the 
occasion of its 75th anniversary observance, 
and its hopes of continued success for its 
numerous community projects in the future; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the clerk of the 
senate to the president of the Greater Law- 
rence Chamber of Commerce. 

Senate, adopted, April 24, 1962. 

JoHN E. POWERS, 
President. 
THOMAS A. CHADWICK, 
Clerk. 
Offered by Senator William X. Wall. 


Disabled Veterans’ Compensation 
Adjustments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a petition, 
with the signatures attached, addressed 
to the chairman and members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance by leaders 
of eight veterans’ organizations, five of 
them chartered by Congress, soliciting 
support in expediting the enactment of 
House bill 10743, relating to disabled 
veterans’ compensation adjustments. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PETITION To THE HONORABLE Harry F. BYRD, 
CHAIRMAN, AND TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
As leaders of eight veterans organizations, 

five of them chartered by Congress, we re- 

spectfully solicit your individual support in 
expediting the passage and enactment of 

H.R. 10743 as approved by the House of Rep- 

resentatives. 

We speak as one in behalf of 2 million 
service-connected veterans who have already 
been deprived of more than $80 million in 
compensation increases as a result of the 
congressional crossfire in which they have 
been caught for the past year. 

We call attention to the fact that no sub- 
stantial or meaningful opposition to these 
compensation adjustments exists in either 
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House of Congress; indeed, earlier legislation 
was overwhelmingly approved no less than 
four times in each House during the first 
session of this Congress. The equity and 
justice of the legislation remains undeniabie. 

Yet this legislation has repeatedly failed 
ultimate passage because unrelated riders 
pertaining to the reopening of national serv- 
ice life insurance have been added to it in 
the Senate. 

While we recognize the desirability of re- 
vising existing insurance limitations on their 
merits, we feel strongly that the compensa- 
tion measure has an overriding priority on 
its own merits. We, therefore, ask for their 
separate consideration on that basis as the 
insurance issue is wholly irrelevant to the 
issue of granting cost-of-living increases in 
compensation for those who were disabled 
while serving their country. 

We would be less than candid if we failed 
to reflect for you the frustration, disappoint- 
ment and vexation among our memberships 
over the past inability of Congress to put 
aside procedural emotions on an issue affect- 
ing the bread and butter of men who sacri- 
ficed health and limbs in wartime service. 

We are not ourselves strangers to disagree- 
ment and competitive spirit either within 
our separate ranks or among our several 
organizations. Yet it is the measure of our 
alarm and deep misgivings that we have put 
aside all differences in this instance to unite 
in urging that the Congress do likewise on 
the question of increasing compensation for 
the disabled. 

We appeal to each member of the Senate 
Finance Committee, through its distin- 
guished Chairman, whose integrity as a pub- 
lic servant through long years of devoted 
duty in the Congress is beyond challenge, 
to exercise his good offices to expedite the 
consideration of H.R. 10743 without the addi- 
tion of the nonrelated provisions in the in- 
terest of justice for those in our ranks who 
have earned the right above all others to the 
gratitude of the American people. 

Wm. M. Hughes, Representing Disabled 
Veterans Association; Albert J. Schu- 
nied, Representing Catholic War Veter- 
ans; Robert Classon, Representing 
Paralyzed Veterans of America; Fran- 
cis R. Buono, Representing Disabled 
American Veterans; Edwin P. Fificlski, 
Representing AMVETS; Theodore 
Brooks, Representing Jewish War Vet- 
ans, U.S. A.; Edwin J. Holiday, Repre- 
senting Military Order of the Purple 
Heart; Robert E. Hansen, Reprsenting 
heute of Foreign Wars of United 

tates. 


Wilbur G. Warner Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise to pay tribute to a truly great 
American, but known to only those in 
@ relatively small segment of these 
United States. 

I refer to my lifetime friend, Mr. Wil- 
bur G. Warner, 63-year-old postmaster 
of Lehighton in Carbon County, Pa. It 
was my good fortune to be able to par- 
ticipate this past Saturday night at a 
testimonial dinner for Mr. Warner in 
his hometown. 

More than 600 persons from all walks 
of life came to honor their friend. 
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Mr. Richard Edwards, a leading 
merchant from the neighboring commu- 
nity of Lansford, and Mr. Warner’s close 
friend, was toastmaster. I think Mr. 
Edwards summed up eloquently the rea- 
sons I think Mr. Warner is a “jewel of 
a man,” and a great American. 

Under permission previously granted I 
insert Mr. Edwards’ comments in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tonight we are given the rare privilege of 
bestowing honor on Wilbur G. Warner. 
When Wilbur was first told of the chamber 
of commerce’s plan to have a testimonial 
for him he felt very unworthy of such an 
honor and wanted to know “Why?” 

Tonight we will tell you “why” Wilbur, 
and we thank you for those “whys.” 

First, thanks for just being you, our post- 
master, with that wonderful smile and wave 
of hand and a cheery greeting for everyone. 

Thank you for the hospital, I know what 
you always say: “There were others.” Yes, 
we agree—but you were the backbone of it. 
You served as the chairman of the campaign 
to raise more than $750,000 to build and 
equip the hospital, Gnaden Huetten Hospi- 
tal. Without your never-ending unselfish 
drive, this dream of a hospital never would 
have become a reality. 

Today, it proudly stands as a memorial to 
Carbon County veterans of World War II. 

Thanks also come, Wilbur, from all those 
crippled children who through your efforts 
were helped and whose lives were made less 
painful and much brighter. You organized 
the Carbon County Chapter for Infantile 
Paralysis and served as its chairman for 22 
years until this year, when ill health forced 
you to retire. 

You served as a director of the Carbon 
County Crippled Children’s Society, the Men- 
tal Health Society, and the Carbon-Monroe 
Association for the Blind. 

Your leadership was felt in your work with 
the Cancer Society, Salvation Army, Red 
Cross, Community Chest, and local and 
county industrial development groups, 

You led the movement of the Lehigh- 
ton Lions Club in establishing the Lehighton 
Memorial Library and persuaded the State to 
establish a National Guard armory to house 
a battalion of guardsmen. Yesterday, there 
appeared an item in the newspapers that a 
new armory is to be erected at a cost of a 
quarter million dollars. These same news- 
papers noted that through your perseverance 
this has been accomplished. 

You also were active in establishing a 
youth center and the Boy Scout movement 
in Lehighton, 

You served your country during World 
War Iin the Army. You are active on a lo- 
cal and statewide level in the American Le- 
gion and Elks. You are the secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Elks Association, and you have 
many friends in Elkdom as indicated by the 
presence of so many Elks here tonight. You 
were awarded the Gold Medal for Distin- 
guished Service by the American Legion at 
its State department convention held in 
Philadelphia in 1951. You also received the 
Freedom Foundation Award for 1954. 

The Carbon County and Pennsylvania 
Medical Societies’ way of saying, “Thanks, 
Wilbur” was by awarding you the wonder- 
ful Benjamin Rush Award. 

Also, in 1956, when you were runnerup to 
the famed Danny Kaye for the National Lane 
Bryant Awards, there were grateful people 
bestowing their thanks. 

I doubt if there is a single person present 
here tonight who has not felt your influence, 
I know I have. I venture to state that there 
isn't a home in Carbon County who has not 
felt your influence as a result of your ac- 
complishments, 

You will soon enter the National Insti- 
tutes of Health at Bethesda. All our pray- 
= and hopes go with you—you will not go 

one. 
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I know you will come back well because 
you are the one man who can accomplish 
anything you set out to, no matter how im- 
possible it seems, as you did in the past 
with God's help. 


Time for Appraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
include the following interesting edito- 
rial which appeared in the National Trib- 
ee Stars and Stripes on April 26, 
1962: 


TIME FOR APPRAISAL 


At the last several national encampments 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars one of the 
major resolutions which has been adopted by 
the delegates has dealt with the matter of a 
Separate and liberalized pension p: for 
the men who served this country in 1917 and 
1918. 

These resolutions have been beautifully 
worded and were received with acclaim by 
those interested in pension legislation for 
World War I veterans. However, it would 
appear that now is the te time to 
review any actions that have taken place 
insofar as the VFW is concerned relative to 
the subject matter of these resolutions. 

At various times, the VFW representatives 
have appeared before the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and reaffirmed the position 
of the organization insofar as pension legis- 
lation is concerned. However, in 1961 the 
National legislative director of the VFW was 
asked by a member of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee to define just what was 


Man to submit a statement in this connec- 
tion so that it could be placed in the record 
of the hearings. Thus far, to our knowledge, 
no such statement has been given to the 
committee and it leads one to wonder if the 
organization in which many, many thous- 
ands of World War I veterans hold member- 
ship, is giving only lip service to their own 
pension resolution. 

On their own, the members of Veterans 
of World War I, Inc., have done a splendid 
job in presenting to the Congress the urgent 
need for pension benefits at this time. How- 
ever, if their efforts are to attain any degree 
of success, they must have the vigorous sup- 
port ot other veteran groups. Within the 
Tanks of the American Legion, there have 
lately been rumblings of discontent with the 
Position of the Legion on World War I pen- 
sions and it is certain that those VFW mem- 
bers who fought the First World War would 
Uke to see some positive action on the part 
ot the leadership of their organization. In 
this connection, too, it might be noted that 
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War I veterans. Perhaps it might be well 
for the present leadership of the VFW to 
look back into the pages of history and gain 


Fisheries in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
State of Maine has a long and distin- 
guished seafaring tradition, both in 
world trade and in fishing. In recent 
years, the fishing industry has suffered 
from changing market conditions, obso- 
lete equipment, and foreign competition. 

In the April 28, 1962, issue of the Na- 
tion, William S. Ellis, of Gorham, Maine, 
described the plight of the Maine fish- 
eries industry, and outlined some of the 
proposals which have been advanced for 
the rehabilitation of the industry. 

I believe the article by Mr. Ellis is an 
instructive one, and I think my col- 
leagues with fisheries industries in their 
States will find his discussion useful. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
by William S. Ellis, “Asleep on the Deep,” 
from the April 28, 1962, issue of the 
Nation, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Nation Magazine, Apr. 28, 1962] 

ASLEEP ON THE DEEP 
(By William 8. Ellis) 

PorTLAND, Matne—This country's one re- 

maining link with traditional free en 


is near the breaking point, having been sub- 
jected to an excessive strain of indifference. 


questionable whether anything can be done, 
short of instituting heavy Government sub- 
sidies, to save this first born of the Nation's 
industries, 

It is not a pleasant picture: decaying piers 
and wharves, beached vessels, shuttered 
waterfront shops, and men who have known 
no provider but the sea suddenly forced to 


menu. There is grim irony in the picture, 
too, for consumer demand for fish has risen 
steadily in recent years. 

If and when the industry succumbs, a sig- 
nificant era will have ended. Commercial 
fishing off the shores of northern New Eng- 
land was the first draft of the grand design 
for individual initiative in the country, 
It offered to those willing to accept the hard- 
ships the rare advantage of participating in 
a business where the basic product was free 
for the taking. 

Profit from the industry helped finance 
other industries, and with the arrival of 
each loaded trawler at the now famous fish- 
ing ports in Maine and Massachusetts. a 
young and America gained added 
strength. The waters of the North Atlantic 
seemed to hold an inexhaustible supply of 
fish. Lobsters and giant sea scallops, had- 
dock, hake, whitefish, cusk and mackerel— 
they were all there, ready to fill the nets and 
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the traps and to satisfy the dogged determi- 
nation of the individualists in the yellow 
slickers. In 1910, the Maine scallop indus- 
try reached a record annual production with 
landings totaling more than 2 million 
pounds, but in the years to follow the 
catches became increasingly smaller. It was 
the starfish, said the men of the fleet: the 
Starfish were eating the scallops. And then 
they began to worry about possible deple- 
tion of other species. 

Fear of depletion became somewhat of a 


their battered wooden trawlers the men from 
Boston and Portland and New Bedford 
watched in dismay as foreign, government- 
subsidized fleets of gleaming steel vessels in- 
vaded the rich fishing grounds of Georges 
Bank, in the North Atlantic. 

The cries of protest might have been 
louder had not most of the New England 
fishermen been choking on the myth that 
free enterprise, in the early American tra- 
dition, is self-adjustable to the times. It de- 
veloped, then, that 70 percent of the fish 
now consumed in the United States is im- 
ported. Production, meanwhile, has de- 
clined nearly 50 percent in the past 40 years. 

Down through the years, the fishing in- 
dustry has become almost hopelessly en- 
tangled in a web of archaic laws, the most 
oppressive of which dates back to 1792. 
Basically, the law forbids the purchase of 
foreign-built fishing vessels, weighing over 
5 tons, for documentation in this country. 

New England fishermen, of course, are not 
opposed to the protection of American ship- 
building interests (they, as much as anyone, 
have reason to appreciate such protection, 
having absorbed some of the first economic 
shocks of the postwar recovery of Japan and 
the Common Market miracle), but if they 
are to purchase new vessels at all, it must 
be from foreign yards. The cost of having 
a modern trawler constructed in this coun- 
try is prohibitive for the average New Eng- 
land fisherman. Builders in Holland offer 
90-foot steel trawler—fully equipped, in- 
cluding radar and fish scopes—for about 
$83,000. The same boat built here would 
cost a minimum of $125,000. The U.S, Gov- 
ernment is willing to help make up a por- 
tion of the difference, but most fishermen 
find it impossible to meet the requirements 
for such aid. 

An overlooked paradox in the 1792 law 
as it applies today is this: there are few, if 
any, shipbuliders in this country either pre- 
pared or willing to produce the type of ves- 
sel best suited for fishing operations in the 
North Atlantic. Thus, the Government is, 
in effect, protecting a nonexisting industry. 

The harmful effect of the law is reficcted 
in present-day scenes along the once hand- 
some waterfront of Portland, Maine. There, 
creaking and squeaking as they bob about 
like so many splay-staved tubs in river 
rapids, are some of the 19 vessels in the Port- 
land fishing fleet. One of the boats Is more 
than 75 years old, but it is still in service, 
going to sea in definance of all concepts of 
safety. There is no toilet on the boat (only 
5 of the 19 Portland trawlers do have 
tollets). Sleeping quarters are crowded and 
8 distinctive with a blended aroma 


y good 
health, the rodent residents of the vessel use 
the galley for a gymnasium, 

Recently, a magnificent Danish fishing 
boat came to Portland. Actually, the vessel 
Was as much a pleasure craft as it was a 
working boat. For example, it was com- 
pletely air-conditioned and there were thick 
carpets in the crewmen's lounge. Portland 
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fishermen were unabashedly envious. “When 
we finish our day's work, we go below and 
put on smoking jackets,” a crewman on the 
boat told a crewman on one of the Portland 
trawlers. “When we finish work,” the 
trawlerman replied, we go below and put on 
life jackets.” 

Since the seaworthiness of many of the 
vessels in the New England fleet can be ques- 
tioned, ocean marine-insurance premiums 
are exorbitantly high. STANLEY TUPPER, Re- 
publican Congressman from Maine and a 
member of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, has estimated that in 
some cases premiums for 10 years of coverage 
on one old trawler would involve enough 
money to buy a new trawler. Turrer would 
like to have the Government underwrite a 
portion of the insurance cost. A move to 
have New England fishermen included in the 
Federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Act, making them eligible for payments on 
account of injury, has widespread support 
in the industry. 

The Federal Government has been sus- 


pictously reluctant to help the industry. 


Even now, while President Kennedy stresses 
the need for protecting certain domestic 
interests (glass, carpet manufacturers) from 
Common Market encroachments, the industry 
on which the economy of the country was 
weaned is allowed to sink in quagmire of 
unconcern. Why? Simply stated, the New 
England fishing industry is being sacrificed— 
knowingly or not—in the interest of inter- 
national cooperation. 

The Federal Tariff Commission in 1956 
recommended that the tariff on im 
fish be raised as a means of aiding the do- 
mestic industry. President Eisenhower, 
however, vetoed the measure, although 2 
months earlier he had approved a similar 
Commission move to restrict sales of wood 
from Great Britain, France, and Italy to this 
country. Eisenhower said a higher tariff 
on fish would be a blow to the economies of 
Iceland, Canada, and Norway. What he 
failed to add was that approval of the recom- 
mendation might have endangered the ne- 
gotiations then under way to extend the 
treaty permitting U.S. troops to be based in 
fish-exporting Iceland. 

And at a time when Canada was making it 
possible for a man to get in the fish business 
on a large scale, but with only a small in- 
vestment, the U.S. Department of Justice 
was making an almost ludicrous attempt to 
apply the antitrust laws to Maine’s lobster- 
men. Going back to 1947, when there was 
an urgent need for technological research in 
the industry, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
requested $401,000 for the commercial-fish- 
erles studies; the House of Representatives 
approved the appropriation only after it had 
been slashed to $200,000. 

While the New England industry 
was running the Washington obstacle course, 
other nations were making major advances in 
commercial fishing, In Canada, the govern- 
ment let it be known that it was prepared 
to finance construction of new boats and new 
fish-processing plants in the form of low- 
interest, long-term loans. Now, practically 
every small Canadian port has modern dock- 
ing and harbor facilities provided by the gov- 
ernment. Lower production costs developed 
as a result of the government-ald program, 
and Canadian fish products became available 
in this country at prices which domestic 
producers found impossible to meet. Frozen 
blocks of codfish from Denmark began to 
appear on the market in Gloucester, a situa- 
tion comparable to a linoleum sale in an 
Isfahan bazaar. 

As far as technological advances were con- 
cerned, the United States was being left far 
behind. Vessels of major foreign fleets have 
so far surpassed the rotting trawlers out of 
Portland and Boston that there no longer 
remains much hope of ever catching up. 
Danish fishermen, for example, have been 
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able to double their catches within the past 
decade without adding one extra man to 
the crews; while that may not speak well 
for employment, it certainly illustrates the 
type of efficiency conceived by Government 
subsidy and born of modern equipment. 

With the decline of traditional American 
fishing supremacy in the North Atlantic, 
there has been a corresponding increase in 
activity there by foreign vessels. Late last 
year, a fleet of 50 or more Russian trawlers 
arrived at fishing grounds barely 50 miles 
from the Cape Cod summer home of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. They were accompanied by 
two mother ships which were, in effect, float- 
ing factories. The trawlers would unload 
their catches onto the mother ships where 
the fish would be cleaned by machine—24 
times as fast as it is done by hand on Ameri- 
can boats—and frozen on the spot. New 
England fishermen had never seen anything 
quite like it. 

Before long, complaints were being made 
to the State Department, but Government 
officials pointed out that the Russians had a 
right to fish the grounds. When it was 
charged that the Russians were violating an 
international law by using small mesh nets 
so fine “they could drag up mud,” the Coast 
Guard said it could not board ships in in- 
ternational waters unless they were under 
American registry. Clearly, Washington had 
no intention of kicking up a fuss over the 
matter. 

The Russian ships are still there, and re- 
cently a large, modern fishing vessel flying 
the Polish flag and carrying a Chinese crew 
moved into the area. It is not unlikely that 
the Communists have something more in 
mind than simply looting the Atlantic banks 
of fish. For example, they may be collecting 
information on water temperatures and 
thermal layers, subjects of considerable im- 
portance in submarine warfare. A newsman 
who flew over the Russian fleet reported 
seeing some of the trawlers with decks con- 
spiciously free of nets. Even so, the Rus- 
sians continue to outfish us, just as the 
Canadians and Icelanders continue to out- 
price us. 

The Soviet trawlers off Cape Cod have an 
average length of 170 feet, as compared to 
the 138-foot Flying Cloud, the largest vessel 
in the Boston fishing fleet. The larger fac- 
tory ships have many of the pleasant features 
generally associated with passenger liners. 
Crewmen are served their meals by uni- 
formed waiters and waitresses. Sleeping and 
recreational quarters are clean, spacious, and 
comfortable. Understandably, the average 
Russian crewman is quite content to stay at 
sea for months at a time. American fisher- 
men are not willing to do that because, for 
one thing, the discomforts of working on the 
old New England trawlers are much too for- 
midable to be endured over a long period 
of time. The seas are extremely heavy at 
Georges Bank much of the time and there 
is a constant danger of collision (the bank 
is on the New York-Great Britain passenger 
liner route). Then, too, there are the ice- 
bergs and the cruel storms known only to 
the North Atlantic. 

The New England fisherman, therefore, 
stays out for, say, 7 days. If the fishing is 
good, he will collect perhaps $135 at the end 
of the trip. The pay is not exceptional, the 
working conditions leave much to be desired 
and there is every reason to believe that 
things will get still worse. These unpleasant 
facts have not been lost on the younger men 
who, because of family traditions, would be 
expected to become commercial fishermen. 
They are staying ashore in droves. Most 
New England fishermen are in their late fif- 
tles too old to change jobs and too young to 
have been completely immunized against 
reality by memories of past glories. 

This country now ranks fifth in the pro- 
duction of fish: Japan is first, followed by 
China, Peru, and Russia. Peru is mainly 
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concerned with the production of fish meal, 
a chemically clean, high-protein food. Be- 
cause the undesirable parts of the fish—ie., 
head, tail—are used to make the meal, the 
U.S. Government will not allow it to be sold 
here. No violation of health standards is 
involved, merely the fear of offending the 
American housewife (who by the way, readily 
purchases certain imported seafood impuri- 
ties euphemistically labeled as “‘delicacies"’). 

For every 10 million pounds of fillets, there 
are about 24 million pounds of heads, tails, 
and other waste (known in the business as 
“awful”). Restricted by law from making 
profitable use of the “awful”, New England 
fish producers must sell it for what they can 
get. Five years ago awful brought $17 a 
ton. Current price: $5 a ton. 

It has now reached the point where to 
loosen these legal shackles would not in 
itself be enough to save the industry. Even 
if fishermen were permitted to purchase 
vessels abroad, even if they were allowed to 
produce fish meal for consumption in this 
country, something else would be needed. 
That something, of course, is financial help 
from the Government, 

As surviving bearers of the now tattered 
standard of classic free enterprise, New Eng- 
land fishermen are reluctant to press for 
subsidies; to do so, they feel, would be to 
impale their Yankee individuality on a stake 
of socialism. A suggestion that free enter- 
prise of the early American period has little 
relevance to the workings of today's eco- 
nomic machinery evokes the shibboleths of 
another era. These men speak of the need 
for loans: loans to purchase boats (from 
abroad), loans to finance new processing 
plants, loans to sustain their dreams of one 
day regaining supremacy in commercial 


“All we want is a chance to compete with 
foreign producers,” said Arne Petersen. “We 
feel that the first thing that must be done 
is for the Government to let us buy our 
boats in foreign countries. It doesn't seem 
right to let Americans buy tankers or plea- 
sure craft abroad, but not fishing boats. 
We are not asking to have our business sub- 
sidized, but a Government loan program is 
needed.” 

Arne Petersen is a young official of a large 
fishery in Portland. Literature on the 
latest types of equipment for fishing vessels 
is stacked high on his desk, and he likes 
to think that one day the New England fleet 
will be modernized. He has not abandoned 
hope that something will be done to avert 
a situation whereby domestic processing 
plants will be reduced to handling strictly 
foreign fish products. “Wooden trawlers— 
even new wooden trawlers—are outmoded in 
this day and age,” he said. “We need the 
steel boats with all the latest equipment.” 


Petersen's views represent those of a small 
group in the industry. Members of the 
group are, for the most part, young and not 
at all hesitant about expressing criticism of 
the industry itself. They charge it with 
having been shortsighted at a time when 
long-range planning was needed. But there 
is also another view. 

“Why should we modernize the ficet? 
Fish stocks are being depleted now. What 
would happen lf we started using new 
equipment?” 

Making that observation was Roderick B. 
Litlefield, president of a wholesale fish firm in 
Portland. Littlefield has been in the busi- 
ness for many years and he is not at all con- 
vinced that commercial fishing in New Eng- 
land has fallen on such evil days. Seated at 
an old-fashioned desk in his office which, not 
surprisingly, is full of the woody massive- 
ness of once heroic ships, Littlefield looked 
up and said, “If we are in trouble it is be- 
cause of a variety of reasons, one of which 
is the practice of the modern housewife to 
use so many frozen-food products, especially 
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fish.” And then he lamented the passing of ops it owns and operates an oil refinery in in government control and regulation of 

8 TONART, the inextinguishable human urge to 
Littlefield conceded that he was im- This typical expansion (from an originally gamble 


pressed with some of the new steel trawlers 
under foreign registry. “I was on one of 
the Russian boats and it certainly was mod- 
ern—stainless steel, air conditioning and all 
that. But I also noticed something else 
those Russian crewmen never smile.” 

But, as Petersen might say, they aren't 
threatened by the — of their indus- 
try. either. 


Co-ops Would Use New Detour To Bypass 
Corporate Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
gives a true picture of what the new 
Federal tax bill, H.R. 10650, will not do 
to the favored co-ops of the Nation. The 
editorial points out quite clearly how 
co-ops will still go practically tax free so 
far as Federal taxes are concerned. 

Because it is a subject that is close to 
my heart and one I have struggled with 
for years in an attempt to bring about 
tax equity as between the various forms 
of competitive American business enter- 
prises, I insert this editorial in the REC- 
orp for the edification of my congres- 
sional colleagues: 

From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Apr. 23, 1962] 
Co-ops WovLo Use New DETOUR To 
BYPASS CORPORATE TAXES 

Farmers’ co-operatives were virtually un- 
known in the United States until after the 
First War. They were introduced in the 
North-Central States by Scandinavians and 
Finns who had brought over the idea from 
the old country. The idea was to obtain 
better prices by cooperative marketing of 
farm products by nonprofit management— 
thereby eliminating the middleman. 

Congress, anxious to help the family farm- 
er, granted the co-ops broad income tax 
exemptions. But, as always, the privilege 
Was eventually abused. 

The bigger co-ops were given. an inch 
and took an ell. 

After World War H. when huge corporate 
taxes were imposed on independent busi- 
Nesses the co-ops continued to operate vir- 
tually tax-exempt. The giant co-ops were 
Prompt to take advantage of this cost mar- 
gin. They invested their snowballing profits 
to compete with, and buy up, independent 
Grain elevators, fertilizer plants, warehouses, 
Supply stores, oil firms—even banks and in- 
surance companies—to be operated on an 
all but tax-exempt basis. 

Ac to an article in a recent issue 
of Reader's Digest: “Expansion of Southern 
States Cooperative, Richmond, Và., is typical: 
From 1924 to 1958 this organization earned 
$66,380,386—of which only $17,370,550 was 
Pald to ita members in cash * * *." 

What happened to the balance of profits? 
They were retained by co-op management 
and invested, so that: 

Today Southern States Coopera- 
tive (thanks to virtual tax exemption) oper- 
ates seven fertilizer plants turning out more 
than 300,000 tons annually, It operates a 
Supply service more than 2,000 
items of merchandise. With two other co- 


nonprofit marketing syndicate) was made 
possible solely by the tax exemption privi- 
lege. As the Reader's Digest article points 
out: “Corporations pay 80 percent tax on 
earnings up to $25,000 and a 52-percent tax 
on all beyond that * . 

“A survey made by the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1953 disclosed that the 25 prin- 
cipal regional cooperatives had total sales 
of $1,332,406,868, with net earnings of $37,- 
057,483. Fifteen of these co-ops paid no 
Federal income taxes; the rest paid only 
$2,379,196—or 6.5 percent of their income. 

“If these 15 enterprises had been taxed as 

were corporations in the same line of busi- 
ness, they would have paid $19,045,948 in 
Federal income taxes, or some 52 percent of 
their earnings.” 
Naturally, the relatively small business cor- 
poration, unable to compete against tax- 
privileged co-ops, faces one of only two 
alternatives—it can sell to the co-ops—or go 
under, That's what had been happening to 
them—including firms handling general 
merchandise and building materials in rural 
areas. 

The handful of ploneer, genuinely non- 
profit co-op enterprises has expanded into 
9,800 co-ops, with a total membership of al- 
most 7,500,000. Even a liberal administra- 
tion could no longer ignore this mounting 
threat to small business, and free enterprise 
generally. 

President Kennedy, in his tax revision 
message, asked for “nondiscriminatory” re- 
vision of taxes on co-operative owned en- 
terprises, and repeal of their tax privileges. 

But the co-op brain trusters came up with 
a new gimmick to block tax reform. They 
lobbied for a tax bill provision that would 
force individual farmer members—to pay the 
entire burdent of co-op income taxes—on 
net profits held by the co-ops for inyest- 
ment. 

In other words, the farmer-member would 
be forced to pay taxes on income he had 
never received. 

He would have two alternatives: (1) Face 
the all-powerful Federal Government's harsh 
penalties for evasion of income taxes; or (2) 
get out of the co-op and deprive himself of 
marketing service to which he had geared 
his production. 

You'd think that any Congressman with 
normal compassion for the small farmer 
and for small business would fight to make 
co-op management pay corporate income 
taxes on the bulk of their profits withheld 
from farmer members. 


But thanks in large part to Representative 
Wunun D. Mrs, of Arkansas, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
(where revenue bills originate), the big 
business co-ops will be exempt from cor- 
porate taxes, and the individual farmer will 
have to pay, while holding the bag if the 
tax bill provision, as it now reads, is rail- 
roaded through Congress. 


The Japanese National Lottery 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


Or NEW YORE r 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the National Lottery of Japan, for our 
Asian ally is numbered among those 
many nations, throughout the whole of 
the free world, that have seen the merit 


In 1961, the gross receipts of the Ja- 
panese national lottery came to some 
$12 million. The revenue derived from 
the operation of this lottery—84 % mil- 
lion last year—is earmarked for public 
works expenditures, such as construction 
of schools, hospitals, roads, and bridges. 

Mr. Speaker, it never ceases to amaze 
me that among the nations of the free 
world, be they European, Latin American, 
or Asian, the United States stands vir- 
tually alone in its refusal to turn from 
hyprocrisy and show instead the wisdom 
to establish a national lottery. 

Here in America, where more money 
is gambled than in any other country 
in the world, we refuse to admit to real- 
ity, and as a consequence, billions of 
gambling dollars flow each year into the 
treasuries of the crime empires. When 
will we wake up? When will we allow 
gambling dollars to work for the public 
good rather than against it? We need 
a national lottery in the United States— 
and we need it now. 


Soviet’s Faltering 7-Year Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Ber- 
lin is a sore spot in the world today and 
we in the Congress are vitally interested 
in developments in that area. 

The Bulletin, a weekly survey of Ger- 
man affairs issued by the Press and In- 
formation Office of the German Federal 
Government, had a most interesting 
story in its April 3, 1962 issue. 

Just how well is communism doing in 
the Soviet Zone? We know of the fan- 
tastic economic growth of West Ger- 
many, but what of the economy behind 
the Berlin wall? 


Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, I submit the Bulletin article to the 
attention of the Congress: 

Lower Wars, HIGHER Dericrrs—Sovier 
Zone's FALTERING 7-Txan PLAN 


In an analysis of economic conditions in 
the Soviet Zone, the West German news- 
paper Die Welt on March 27 compared those 
conditions to “pouring water into a sieve.” 
The newspaper's statements are based on 
declarations and admissions made by leading 
Communist functionaries and on the eco- 
nomic plan that has just been published Tor 
1962 in the Soviet Zone. 

HOPES AND REALITIES 

The Soviet Zone's 7-year plan that was In- 
Itlated in 1959 provides that by 1965 the 
gross production of industry is to be in- 
creased by the equivalent of 34,700 million 
marks. This would represent a total rise of 
85 percent over 1958. 

When the 7-year plan was set up, the 
Communist regime believed that the rate 
of increase would grow larger year by year 
until it reached as much as 20 percent. 
During the first 3 years, relatively low rates 
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of increase were envisaged, but not even 
these were achieved. Last year, for instance, 
the desired rate of increase was 7.2 percent, 
the actual rate only 6.2 percent. And natu- 
rally these figures say nothing about the 
quality of the goods produced. 

Now, instead of setting a higher rate of 
increase for 1962, as originally planned, the 
Zones Commissioner for Planning, Karl 
Mewis, has had to admit that the area's in- 
dustrial capacity cannot cope with a higher 
rate of increase. Herr Mewis has announced 
to the People’s Chamber that 5.8 percent 
would be the rate of increase for 1962. 

Regarding this, Die Welt comments: “Thus 
by the end of the 7-year plan’s fourth year 
the total rate of increase will have been 25 
percent at best. That means 60 percent are 
still lacking of the envisaged increase in in- 
dustrial production. And that is to be ac- 
complished by 1965?" 

Noting that the attainment of this goal 
would require 15- to 20-percent rates of in- 
crease during the next 3 years, the newspaper 
continues: “This calculation makes clear 
how unrealistic the decisive figures of the 
7-year plan are. Actually, this plan, with 
the golden perspective it promised, no longer 
exists. It has been necessary to set its 
sights lower so often that nothing is left of 
it except in the wishful thinking of a few 
economic leaders and in the political propa- 
ganda carried on abroad.” 

COMPLICATED QUESTIONS 


Herr Mewis, who is among the most 
trusted of Walter Ulbricht’s helpers, included 
in his statements before the People’s Cham- 
ber the qualifying phrase that in 1962 there 
will be “a series of complicated questions to 
solve.” This seems to cast some doubt on 
whether even the 5.8-percent rate of increase 
he announced can be fulfilled. And it may 
well be that Herr Mewis is fully aware of 
this, since he added the enigmatic remark 
that the 5.8-percent rate of increase is very 
remarkable under our conditions.” 

“How bad the conditions must be,“ ob- 
serves Die Welt, to make 5.8 percent seem 
a remarkable rate of increase—when once 
three times that much was regarded as 
realistic, 

“After August 13, party leaders in the 
Soviet zone declared that now the neces- 
sary prerequisites existed for operating the 
economy without continued losses running 
into the thousands of millions—losses that 
had been allegedly caused by the ‘open 
western flank’—and that at the latest in 
1963 it would be possible to get into step 
again with the figures of the plan. Seven 
months later, Herr Mewis said: ‘It has been 
possible to deal only partially with a series 
of tasks that were originally to be solved 
in 1962.’ So the figures of the plan were 
not caught up with, and the lag increased.” 

The situation seems particularly grave in 
the fleld of machine construction, which is 
the very core of the Soviet zone’s indus- 
trial output. Citing the area's own func- 
tionaries, Die Welt points out that excess 
costs of production have taken on catas- 
trophic dimensions. In 1959 they amounted 
to 46 million marks, and in 1961 to 266 
million marks. 

The conclusion at which the article arrives 
is this: “All that cannot be changed merely 
by loans of thousands of millions of rubles, 
which the East Berlin regime applies for 
every 2 or 3 years and Moscow then grants. 
The prevailing condition in the Soviet zone 
can only be likened to pouring water into 
a sieve. The zone’s economy, steered by 
dogma as it is, is one of the world's most 
wasteful. And it is also uniquely prone to 
crises; this has become ever more apparent 
in recent years.” 

PLANNERS ARE UNDETERRED 

The Communists apparently are not will- 
ing to make changes in their methods, how- 
ever. Instead, the commissioner of plan- 
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ning announced before the People’s Cham- 
ber on March 28 that work norms would be 
raised and wages lowered. He was not able 
to say when the grave supply crisis would 
end, He could only inform his listeners 
that the production of certain goods for pri- 
vate consumption “is growing only slowly.” 

However, the available statistics for De- 
cember 1961 and January 1962 show that 
the Soviet zone’s gross industrial production 
went down—chiefiy in the metal-processing 
industry—by the value of 396,300,000 marks 
in that short period. 


Eastern Europe on a Silver Platter to 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “On a Silver Platter,“ pub- 
lished in the Oakland Tribune, issue of 
Tuesday, April 17. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On A/BILVER PLATTER 


If the reports of the Berlin settlement 
talks between the United States and Russia 
are true—and they seem to be—then U.S. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk is not looking 
for an accommodation with Russia, he is 
handling Khrushchey Eastern Europe on a 
silver platter. 

Certainly the whole Western World wants 
to ease the tensions over Berlin, but not at 
the risk of surrendering our moral position 
of nearly two decades. 

Mr. Rusk's plan calls for internationaliza- 
tion of the access routes to Berlin, which 
means that Communist East Germany will 
have a voice in the arrangement. 

The Secretary's plan also includes a pro- 
posal that there be guarantees of the present 
cold war frontier boundary lines in and 
around Germany. 

These two features represent tacit approval 
of what Russia has been demanding. It also 
represents a 180“ reversal of our former 
policy. 

But there’s more. The Rusk plans calls 
for reciprocal nonaggression pledges between 
NATO and members of the Communist War- 
saw Act. This has the effect of freezing the 
division of Germany and recognizing puppet 
Poland's postwar acquisition of some German 
territory. 

The Rusk deal also includes creation of 
East-West German committees to deal with 
trade and communications. 

Let's consider these proposals. 

First, they give the captive East German 
state the right to sit as equals with the West 
in International negotiations. 

But far more cynical than this feature 18 
the fact that if we are going to give tacit 
recognition to East Germany as a sovereign 
nation how can we ever again assall Russia 
for keeping the rest of Eastern Europe under 
foot. 

If Secretary Rusk's proposals are ac- 
cepted—and they appear a cinch to be ac- 
cepted—what becomes of Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, and the others swal- 
lowed whole by the Russian bear? 
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Can we ever again appear before the world 
with a moral demand for the freedom of 
these nations? The answer is obviously No.“ 

Another question which occurs automati- 
cally is who has sanctioned the elevation of 
East Germany to equal diplomatic status 
with the West, and who has authorized nego- 
tiations between NATO and the Warsaw 
pact? 

The answer, of course, is that the admin- 
istration has put its OK on the Rusk pro- 
posals—or if it hasn't then the President 
should swiftly repudiate them. 

The administration, however, hasn't re- 
leased any details of the Rusk plan. These 
fitlered out from West Germany and Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer is far from being 
pleased with them. So are we. 

Mr. Adenauer's is not the only Western na- 
tion dissatisfied with the Rusk plan. So is 
France. And, if two of our allies are in dis- 
agreement with us, then it would seem in- 
cumbent upon the President to set the rec- 
ord straight on just how the United States 
stands, 

This answer should come soon too because 
Mr. Rusk and Russian Ambassador Anatoly 
yi abe have already embarked on their 

S. 


The Nashville Tennessean: A Great 
Newspaper Celebrates Its 150th Anni- 
versary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean on the 25th anniver- 
sary of the management and ownership 
by the Evans family and on the 150th 
anniversary of this great newspaper pub- 
lished a truly memorial edition to mark 
these anniversaries. 

The 150th anniversary edition of the 
Nashville Tennessean presents an in- 
teresting history of past events in Ten- 
nessee and an exciting projection of the 
future. To tell the colorful story of 
the area and of its hopes and plans for 
the future, the newspaper published a 
giant 394-page edition—an edition 
which demonstrates the great contribu- 
tion the Nashville Tennessean has made 
to the Tennessee-Alabama-Kentucky 
area through the years and an indication 
of the even greater service it will pro- 
vide in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, the 150th anniversary 
edition in its lead editorial signed by 
Executive Vice President and Publisher, 
Amon Carter Evans, tells of this great 
newspaper’s devotion to serving the peo- 
ple of the area. Under unanimous con- 
sent I include this editorial in the 
RECORD, 

WITH DEVOTION TO OUR REGION'S Past, DEDI- 
CATION Is PLEDGED TO THE 

A newspaper, to fulfill its highest duty, 
must be the volce of the people it serves. 

In the 25 years since my father, Silliman 
Evans, Sr., took the helm of the Nashville 
Tennessean, we have not faltered in that 
duty. 

On this, the 25th anniversary of Evans 
ownership and 150th anniversary of The 
Tennessean, it is fitting to scan briefly the 
Pages of history and observe the growth of a 
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region, bearing in mind the importance of 
looking to the future. 

Twenty-five years ago this State was beset 
by many evils. There was governmental cor- 
ruption, political bossism, inadequate edu- 
cational opportunities, untapped natural re- 
sources, control by selfish interests lacking 
vision and foresight. 

The people of Tennessee were bound in 
chains of the antiquated poll tax, stricken by 
the lack of agrarian reform, still strapped 
economically by a national depression which 
left deep scars in the Tennessee Valley. 

It is not possible to say all of the evils 
of the past have been corrected. Progress, 
however, has been made. Repeal of the poll 
tax, end of a ruthless political dynasty, de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and the beginning of economic prosperity 
are some of the gains. 

We are proud of whatever contribution The 
Tennessean has made to aid this progress. 

But a newspaper, if true to its ideals, never 
rests on laurels of past engagements. We 
fight a never-ending war against compla- 
cency, corruption, and the voices of con- 
servatism which cry, let's keep things just 
as they are.” 

At this point, the arena of action for us, 
our region, and our people, is the future. It 
is a future of challenge, of limitless possibili- 
ties, a future that whets imagination with 
its promire. 

In a world torn with strife and tension, 
the foremost challenge is peace. the Nash- 
Ville Tennessean supports the United Na- 
tions as the most realistic and positive step 
toward fulfillment of that peace. Until this 
aim is achieved, NATO, SEATO and other alli- 
ances represent a sound, cooperative bul- 
wark to preserve human freedom against the 
aims of Communist domination. For nearly 
a hundred years America has demonstrated 
that individuals can live together in peace 
by talking instead of fighting. Nonetheless, 
experience teaches we must negotiate from 
a position of strength, not weakness. 

But, communism is not the sole enemy 
which must concern us. We also must unite 
the forces of freedom to defeat the common 
enemies of hunger, poverty and disease in 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 

On national political matters, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean stands today and will stand 
tomorrow where it has stood for 25 years or 
more—firmly behind the Democratic ideals 
and principles enunciated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, espoused by Andrew Jackson, practiced 
by Woodrow Wilson, promoted by Franklin 
Roosevelt and proved by President John F. 
Kennedy: A government is the servant of its 
people, not a people the servants of their 
government. The resources of a nation are 
for the benefit of all, not a favored few. 
Human dignity and the equal rights of every 
Citizen are basic tenets of democracy. 

Regionally, as well as nationally, we vig- 
orously support the aggressive and imagina- 
tive development of natural resources. A 
quarter century ago the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was still in experimental stages. 
Spring floods continued to erode farmlands, 
and lights faded with sunset in rural areas. 
This was an economy without industry; river 
traffic was negligible by today's standards; 
lakeside recreational facilities were practical- 
ly unknown. 

This experiment of yesteryear no longer is 
an experiment. This development has 
brought wealth, growth and 
Further, it has become a model copied 
Worldwide. If the region is to grow, TVA 
must further develop. Dams must be built, 
tributaries must be controlled, waterways 
must be extended to connect with other 
waterways, industrial expansion must be ac- 
celerated. This we believe. 

At the State level, the Nashville Tennes- 
Sean has long been the leader in the battle 
for legislative reapportionment. Democracy 
demands fair representation and political 
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equity, fundamentals for which this news- 

paper will continue to lead the fight. On 

questions of statewide governmental needs, 

the Tennessean has never failed in its ex- 
of conscientious opinion. 

We point up today, and will continue to 
emphasize, our State’s shortcomings in such 
fields as education, mental health, and 
prison reform. We do not criticize for the 
sake of criticism, but with the hope public 
awareness will demand constructive change. 

Improvement of our region, our State, and 
our section are all of great importance. But 
primary among these is the improvement of 
Nashville and Davidson County—the com- 
munity we seek to serve, the community in 
which we live. 

We firmly believe the Nashville Tennes- 
sean is a public servant, endowed by public 
trust to report the news faithfully, truth- 
fully, and vigorously, and to speak out as 
a voice of the people. 

In this respect we have stated, and we 
now reaffirm our belief, that a single com- 
munity served by two governments with 
overlapping responsibility cannot function 
in the best interest of the people as effi- 
ciently as one government. This newspaper 
has never claimed to all the answers 
or the best solutions to all We 
feel that by exposing these problems we have 
exposed those who profess to know it all. 

The future of our community, our State, 
and our Nation is a malleable thing. It can 
be molded by the hands of the people, for 
weal or woe. If it is faced and formed with 
initiative, imagination, and judgment the 
future can provide a bright world for us and 
for our children. 

To this future, bright with hope, and in 
cooperation with all the people, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean dedicates its strength and 
its influence. 


The Shockingly Irresponsible Words of 
Our President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, about 
3 weeks ago, the President of the United 
States was treating an important seg- 
ment of the American business com- 
munity like a hardened criminal. This 
morning, in a speech before the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, he was very sweet 
and even quoted the Bible. 

What I think is his true feeling about 
business was very shockingly expressed 
by the President, himself, according to 
an article by Wallace Carroll, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Mon- 
day, April 23. Even more unbelievable 
is the fact that the President has never 
denied this particular quote—and we 
know he reads the New York Times. 

In the interest of fairness, I will quote 


2 not only the President's intentionally 


reckless statement but the paragraph 
preceding and following it: 

Now the President, who usually keeps his 
temper under rein, let go. He felt he had 
been double-crossed—deliberately. The office 
of-the President had been affronted. The 
national interest had been flouted. 

Bitterly, he recalled that “my father always 
told me that all businessmen were sons-of- 
bitches but I never believed it till now.” 
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It was clear that the administration would 
fight. No one knew exactly what could be 
done, but from that moment the awesome 
power of the Federal Government began to 
move. 


I believe the President should apologize 
to the American businessmen. Whether 
or not the President’s father had such a 
low opinion of the businessmen he dealt 
with or whether they had a very low opin- 
ion of him is beside the point. 

The President, who is always telling us 
how evil is guilt by association, has prac- 
ticed it himself and in very bad and vul- 
gar taste. 


The 171st Anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Thursday, May 3, marks the 171ist an- 
niversary of the Polish Constitution, the 
first liberal and democratic instrument 
in Poland. The anniversary of this great 
document in Polish history cannot be 
celebrated in Poland because these brave 
people are still suffering under Commu- 
nist oppression. ‘Therefore, this docu- 
ment of freedom takes on added sig- 
nificance as a symbol for those working 
for the restoration of a democratic sys- 
tem of government in Poland. The real 
people of Poland are definitely not Com- 
munist and are looking forward to the 
day when they can become free and live 
under the form of government of their 
own choice. 

I am privileged to have among my 
constituents a number of citizens of 
Polish descent and my contact with them 
indicates that they represent a people 
who are dedicated to the basic principles 
of our Republic form of government. 

I have received from Mr. Charles 
Burke, Washington representative of the 
Polish American Congress, a letter which 
I would like to share with my colleagues. 
The text of Mr. Burke’s letter follows: 

POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1962. 
Hon. RICHARD E. LANKFORD, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN LANKFORD: From 
the time, when first among the free nations 
of the world, Poland heroically responded 
to the challenge of the Soviet-Nazi totali- 
tarianism, the Congress of the United States 
has been annually demonstrating its feel- 
ings of faithful friendship toward the Polish 
nation. Each year a special observance is 
being held in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate on May 3, in commem- 
oration of Poland's great constitution of 
1791. 

This constitution represents for its times 
a shining example of public policy and de- 
mocracy. Its principles were rooted in the 
Poles’ love and attachment to freedom and 
independence. These principles lived in the 
hearts of many Polish generations. In times 
of national well-being as well as in times 
of misfortune, they re ted the foun- 
tainhead of national consciousness, patriot- 
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ism and of ever-present readiness to make 
sacrifices for the common cause of freedom 
of all nations. 

Today, the Polish nation, although de- 
prived of freedom and forced to live under a 
totally alien system of communism, belongs, 
nevertheless, to the leading nations of 
Europe. Not only because of its thousand- 
year-old historical heritage, not only be- 
cause of its numerical strength or its geo- 
political position in the heart of East Cen- 
tral Europe, but, above all, because of its 
ceaseless fight for ideals of freedom. Its 
will to regain its proper and richly deserved 
place in Christian civilization is undaunted. 
Its moral and spiritual unity remains un- 
shaken. The Polish nation, represents, in- 
deed, a unique phenomenon: although 
submerged during the last 18 years by the 
Soviet tide of colonialism, it is in its inner 
life more anti-Communist than almost any 
other nation on earth. 

The American Nation is linked with Po- 
land in many ways. We are joined by com- 
mon tradition of struggle for freedom, 
common ideals of civic values and of search 
for social justice. 

It is sufficient to remember that while 
commemorating our Civil War Centennial, 
we pay tribute to great military leaders of 
the War Between the States. Among them 
we find generals of Polish : Wlodzi- 
mierz Krzyzanowski, Josef Karge, and Fran- 
ciszek Schoepf. 

Over 4,000 Americans of Polish lineage 
fought with the Federal Armies of the North, 
and about 1,000 joined the Confederate Army 
of the South, in this epochal struggle for the 
essence of America's future. 

We do not, however, need to look into the 
past to realize how strongly the fate of both 
nations, American and Polish, is joined. 

We are confronting today a common dan- 
ger which is threatening our civilization, our 
freedom, our very existence. This danger 
springs from the totalitarian, doctrinal and 
armed aggression of communism. 

The Polish nation cannot throw off the 
foreign yoke without active, political, and 
material aid from the United States, and the 
American Nation will not know peace and 
security as long as Poland's freedom and in- 
dependence are not restored and the Soviet 
forces are not rolled back beyond the bound- 
aries of Old Europe. 

We will pay tribute to the Polish nation in 
a most fitting way by substituting the 
rhetoric question “What can we do for this 
gallant nation?” with a resolute answer to a 
more pertinent question “What must we do 
in our vital interest to help Poland to regain 
its freedom and independence?” Current 
international crises demand that an answer 
to this question be ready and convincing. 

In this spirit, the Polish American Con- 
gress, representing over 7 million Americans 
of Polish ancestry, expresses its fervent hope 
that you will see fit to participate in the 
observance scheduled to take place on the 
floors of both Chambers of the Congress on 
the $d of May. 

I take the liberty to enclose for your atten- 
tion a leaflet explaining in a few words the 
meaning of the Polish Constitution of 1791. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative. 


May 3, THE Potisn NATIONAL HoLmayY 


On May 3, Poles everywhere and citizens of 
Polish origin in many countries celebrate a 
Polish national holiday, the Polish 3d of May 
Constitution Day. 

In the United States, wherever Americans 
of Polish descent live, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast, this holiday is observed 
with appropriate exercises throughout the 
month of May, to pay tribute to the Polish 
nation and to remind fellow Americans that 
Poland was one of the first pioneers of 
Aberalism in Europe. 
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It was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 years after 
the adoption of its constitution by the Unit- 
ed States in 1789, that Poland without a 
bloody revolution or even without a disorder 
succeeded in reforming her public life and in 
eradicating her internal decline. But this 
great rebirth and assertion of democracy 
came to the Poles too late, and did not fore- 
stall the third partition of Poland in 1795 by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 


POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 


The greatness of the May 3d Polish Con- 
stitution consisted in the fact that it elimi- 
nated with one stroke the most fundamental 
weaknesses of the Polish parliamentary and 
social system. The Poles raised this great 
moment in their history to the forefront of 
their tradition rather than any one of their 
anniversaries of glorious victories or heroic 
revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared in the 
principle given us as a birthright by the 
founders of our great republic, the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people in the state, 
which is the primary postulate in the 1791 
Polish constitution, can see how this truism 
cut off the Poles and the Polish political 
tradition completely from both the Germans 
and the Russians, who have been reared in 
the principle of state, and not national sov- 
ereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from Poland 
was then as it has been throughout the years 
that followed and even onto today, a threat 
to tyranny and absolutism in Russia and 
Germany. In 1795, Russian and Prussian 
soldiers were sent to Poland to partition and 
rape her. In 1939, Russian and Prussian 
soldiers met again on Polish soll, as the ab- 
solute totalitarianism systems of nazism and 
communism again felt the danger of true 
liberalism coming from Poland just as in 
1791, 

In the Polish 3d of May Constitution this 
liberalism was formulated In these words: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a last- 
ing foundation.” 

AMERICAN AND POLISH CONSTITUTIONS SIMI- 
LARLY INSPIRED 


The philosophy of government discernable 
throughout the 3d of May Polish constitu- 
tion leads one to believe that the American 
people and the Polish people had each drawn 
inspiration for their respective constitutions 
from the same source. 

Mediation on the anniversary of May 3 
deepens the faith and heightens the courage 
of every Pole and of every American of Polish 
origin. It reminds all Americans of Poland's 
destiny in the history of mankind, and 
prophesies the ultimate triumph of justice, 
even though, Poland once more has been de- 
prived of her independence, sovereignty and 
her territory by one of our victorious allies, 
Soviet Russia, with the consent of other 
United Nations. 


Seventy-fifth Annual Meeting of Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
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ciation recently held its 75th annual 
meeting. 

According to reports of presidents of 
856 members; the newspaper industry, as 
traditional, stands ready, willing and 
eager to utilize—with imagination, zest, 
and daring—the tools and opportunities 
of the space age. 

Over the years, newspapers played a 
highly significant role in American life. 
In a republic—dependent upon edu- 
cated, updated citizens, newspapers, 
day by day provide one of our major 
sources of information, 

The Milwaukee Journal published an 
article on the 75th annual meeting, 
refiecting upon problems, progress and 
the outcome for this significant industry; 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAPERS Meer Neeps, U.S. PUBLISHER Sars 

CHALLENGES OF Space ACE ARE FACED WITH 

ZEST AND DarING, ANPA IS ToLD 


New Tonk, N.Y.—American newspapers 
are prepared to use the tools made possible 
by the space age, including communications 
satellites, and already have swung into new 
concepts in keeping pace with new chal- 
lenges of the age, publishers were told 
Wednesday. 

Setting the tone of the 75th annual meet- 
ing of the American Newspaper Publisher's 
Association with the president's report to 
the 856 member newspapers in the United 
States and Canada, Mark Ferree said that 
American newspapers were ready to utilize 
the increased opportunities with imagina- 
tion, zest and daring. 

Ferree, who is retiring Thursday after 2 
years as ANPA president, delivered the report 
at the opening of general sessions at the 
4-day convention. He is executive vice 
president of Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


DEPTH REPORTING ON RISE 


Newspapers already have changed in con- 
tent to provide a reporting in depth which 
is in effect “instant background,” Ferree 
said. This is collateral material to the fast 
breaking news but is proyided without delay 
and can be digested at leisure. 

He announced the selection of an expert 
scientific advisory committee of ANPA that 
will explore means of adapting the latest 
scientific advances to newspaper technology. 
The members are chairman, Dr. A. F. Spil- 
haus, dean of the University of Minnesota In- 
stitute of Technology; Trevor Gardner, form- 
er Assistant Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment of the U.S. Air Force; and Dr. 
John Pierce of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 

The wider and deeper news coverage, he 
said, is needed for these reasons: 

“More than 2,089,000 out of 9,434,000 young 
people in the 18-to-2l-year age bracket are 
attending college, or more than 22 percent. 

“Eighty-two percent of our 14- to 17-year- 
olds are attending high school—or 9,021,000 
out of 10,990,000. As recently as 1930 the fig- 
ure was about 73 percent.” 

MORE BOOKS SOLD 


“Americans are buying about a billion 
books a year—twice the number in 1947. 

“The horizon of the American citizen has 
greatly widened. He still wants to read the 
details of the local school bond issue. But 
today he also wants to know what is hap- 
pening in Berlin, in the Congo, in Cuba, in 
Asia, indeed virtually everywhere—because 
he knows he will be affected by that, too. 
And he wants to know why it is happening. 
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“The citizen may hear over radio or see 
on TV some of the highlights, but he still 
wants to read all about it. 

“He is interested in Washington as never 
before. Hence the ever-increasing volume of 
copy from the wire services and special cor- 
respondents in the Capital. 

“The citizen must read to know what af- 
fects his business, his income, his military 
status, his health, his life. 

“If he is an inyestor—and millions are 
stockholders today—he keeps informed about 
the stock market, about labor and economic 
trends, about inventions, about foreign as 
well as domestic shifting consumer de- 
mands,” 

SHIFT TO SCIENCE 

Today's newspapers devote careful atten- 
tion to scientific advances. Crime gets less 
emphasis. There is a great increase in 
women's interest reporting, both in the run 
of news and in special features.” 

Ferree went on to ask who reads news- 


papers. 

“The latest authoritative study shows they 
go into 9 out of 10 homes in the cities and 
Suburbs, They are read by 80 percent of 
adults, 72 percent of teenagers, and virtually 
all college graduates,” he said. 

“They are read as an established habit, 
not as passing whim. They are read on an 
everyday basis, and usually at home. They 
are read thoroughly, page by page, by 7 
readers in 10. 

“As for advertising: Better than one-third 
of all advertising dollars in 1961 were in- 
vested in U.S. and Canadian newspapers— 
more than 64 billion of the more than $13 
billion spent for all media.” 

STRIKE DECLINE NOTED 

The ANPA's special standing committee 
on labor relations reported an increasing 
number of labor disputes going to arbitra- 
tion rather than developing into strikes. 

Last year, the committee said, member 
Papers had 109 arbitration cases with their 
unions and 10 strikes, compared with 24 ar- 
bitration cases, and 40 strikes 15 years ago. 
Of the strikes last year, six were brief but 
four have continued, the committee reported. 

The number of 10 cent newspapers rose 
in the last year from 284 to 414, out of 1,825 
newspapers, the ANPA reported. In 1951, 
only 18 daily papers charged 10 cents a copy. 

Stanford Smith, ANPA general manager. 
noted a sharp rise in the number of news- 
papers, most of them with smaller circula- 
tions, using the offset method of printing. 
The method, little used 5 years ago in news- 
paper printing, is now used by 40 dailies and 
€00 weeklies, most with circulations under 
10,000, 


Free Enterprise for the Medical 
Profession: The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in my op- 
Position to the King-Anderson proposals 
which are supposed to be the answer to 
Medical care for the aged, I have been 
contacted and have received communi- 
cations from many people in North 
Dakota, and elsewhere, giving me the 
benefit of their thinking on this issue. 

Few of the letters I receive from North 
Dakota seem to be in favor of the social 
security-financed approach to medical 
care for the aged. While it does appear 
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that some few revisions might well be 
made by our State in its implementation 
of the Kerr-Mills Act, providing both 
old age assistance and medical care for 
the aged, North Dakota can still be very 
proud of its record on caring for its 
aged, both medically and financially. 

Today I received a letter from one of 
our doctors, which I commend to your 
attention. I believe in free enterprise, 
for our medical profession, as well as our 
farming and ranching interests. In 
short, I believe in free enterprise, period. 
The letter from Dr. Wallace W. Nelson, 
of the Grand Forks Clinic, N. Dak., out- 
lines some of his reasoning in favor of 
free enterprise, as opposed to Govern- 
ment regulation. We are now seeing the 
results in Great Britain of the Govern- 
ment regulating the medical profession. 
There a severe shortage of doctors is 
becoming all too apparent. Far from 
bringing about the best of medical care 
for its citizens, Great Britain is seeing 
the inevitable result of stifling the desire 
for freedom inherent in all normal peo- 
ple. This is also becoming apparent in 
the tremendous difficulties Red China, 
Soviet Russia, and other satellite coun- 
tries are experiencing in their agricul- 
tural system. Evidently the only real 
efficiency in farming is being shown in 
these countries where they have been 
allowed to retain, for their own use, 
small garden plots. This, it seems to 
me, should be sufficient indictment of 
the communal, or communistic approach 
to farming. It will apply equally to the 
medical profession, and other profes- 
sions. 

Our country today has become the 
mecca for the whole world insofar as 
medical research is concerned. At one 
time Europe used to be the lodestar for 
those who wished to go deeply into medi- 
cal reasearch, All this is not accidental, 
or just because our country is prosperous. 
The basic reason for our prosperity, in 
the first place, has been our traditional 
following of the free enterprise system— 
as opposed to controls under dictator- 
ships, socialism, or communism. 

I find it most difficult to understand 
why an element in our country fails to 
see the forest for the trees. In their 
anxiety to impose Federal controls on 
all areas of economy is this country, they 
would have us “borrow” from discredited 
programs of other countries—many of 
whom we are forced to subsidize in vari- 
ous ways. 

I have asked unanimous consent to 
include the letter, dated April 25, 1962, 
which I have received from Dr. Wallace 
W. Nelson, of the Grand Forks Clinic, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. I like what he had 
to say. Many others have said the same 
thing in other words, but his comments— 
so clearly set forth—can bear repeating 
many, many times: 

GRAND FORKS CLINIC, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., April 25, 1962. 
The Honorable Don L. SHORT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: There are many reasons people 
have for opposing H.R. 4222. You have likely 
heard them all and by this time have had an 
opportunity of forming a tentative opinion. 

By chance your mind is still open, how- 
ever. I want to tell you the principal reason 
among many that I oppose this bill. 
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Years ago my dad gave me a pat on the 
back, $50, and sent me off to school with 
“be a doctor and they’ll never be able to take 
it away from you.” That's why I sweat out 
13 years of brain racking, physically ex- 
hausting study. Now I have my specialty 
and have practiced 10 years. Independent. 
I can order any available medication, place 
patients in either available first-rate hos- 
pital, send them home when they are well, 
fill out a minimum of insurance blanks, and 
everyone seems happy. You legislate medi- 
cations, hospital choice, length of stay, phy- 
siclans’ consultation, type of surgical pro- 
cedure—responsibility for which bureaus 
will all too soon and eagerly assume—and 
you will take it away. Free enterprise in 
medicine is what has made medicine in this 
country great. Don't ruin it. Big govern- 
ment regulation of anything has never re- 
sulted in improvement (to wit the farm 
problem) but has buried it in paper. 

Vote “no” on HR. 4222. 

Sincerely, 
WalLacx W. NELSON, M.D. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Veteran 
Employees’ Association of Du Bois, 
Pa., Oppose the Construction of the 
Proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many organizations joining 
in the chorus of protests against the con- 
struction of the proposed Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal is division No. 34 of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Veteran 
Employees’ Association in Du Bois, Pa. 

Division No. 34 directly represents 
over 1,000 members of the railroad fra- 
ternity and indirectly some 5,000 men, 
women and children to whom unemploy- 
ment is a national and economic menace. 
This fine veteran employees’ organiza- 
tion is active in its desire to keep abreast 
of developments on the economic front. 
President E. E. Borger and Secretary 
Leonard Singer are retired Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad employees who have the 
qualities of leadership necessary in ad- 
vancing the best interests of railroad 
employees both active and retired. The 
result is that division No. 34 is recog- 
nized as a livewire organization inter- 
ested in the common good and in making 
the Du Bois area a better place in which 
to live and to retire when reaching the 
golden years. 

The most recent action taken by di- 
vision No. 34 in adopting a resolution 
opposing the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal is symbolic of the attitude 
of the organization in opposing any proj- 
ect which it feels will add to the un- 
employment problem. The resolution 
referred to which was adopted April 20, 
1962, is as follows: 

At a regular meeting of Division No. 34, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Veteran Em- 
ployees’ Association, held April 20, 1962, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas hearings have been held under 
the auspices of the Army Engineers relative 
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to a proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal to 
be constructed and financed by the Federal 
Government, from taxes paid by the general 
public, for the major, and perhaps express, 
benefit of the steel mills located in Youngs- 
town principally, thus proposing a toll-free 
waterway system of transportation for a pri- 
vate enterprise at the expense of the citi- 
zens who now are bearing an enormous bur- 
den of taxation; and 
“Whereas following closely on the (finan- 
cial) fiasco of construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, a venture that has grossly 
exceeded the estimated cost of construction 
and has required an excess of estimated cost 
of operation and improvement to meet the 
anticipated benefits, benefits that in the 
main harmed more of our citizens than it 
helped; and 
“Whereas this proposed Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal will require more than $1 billion 
to construct and untold millions to operate 
and maintain and perhaps enlarge if and 
when the private interests most benefited 
feel the Government should give them greater 
subsidies; and 
“Whereas this proposal will further in- 
crease unemployment in many areas, this 
especially true of western Pennsylvania, at a 
time when unemployment is a serlous and 
well known situation; and 
“Whereas this indicated proposal would 
again emphasize the unfair subsidization of 
water transportation as compared with other 
means, especially when a comparison is 
made in which the railroads of this Nation 
are considered, a matter that smacks of dis- 
crimination, something foreign to the real 
sense of American fairplay: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That division No. 34, represent- 
ing members and their families in many 
communities, members active and retired 
numbering some 1,000, and indirectly some 
5.000 all told, by this resolution most vigor- 
ously and courteously oppose this wanton 
expenditure of funds so sorely needed else- 
where, an expenditure that can only be 
justified by the few who will benefit, and 
urge that the proposed construction of the 
Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal be abandoned 
to such time as a need for the same is shown 
to be in the interest of our Nation and its 
citizens as a whole; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
properly executed be furnished both Penn- 
sylvania United States Senators, the Con- 
gressmen who represent our members in the 
several counties where our members reside, 
to the proper officers of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, and to other interested and 
influential persons. 
“LEONARD SINGER, 
“Secretary, Division No. 34. 
“Attest: 
“E. E. BORGER, 
“President, Division No. 34.” 


Should Be Interesting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am including 
an article from the spring 1962, issue of 
Harvard Today. 

This article is taken from the book, 
“Dimensions of Liberty” by Oscar and 
Mary Haadlin published in October 1961. 

It outlines a study now being con- 
ducted by the Center for the Study of 
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the History of Liberty in America. The 
center was established in 1958. 


It was Brand Whitlock who said: 
“When you define liberty you limit it, 
and when you limit it you destroy it.” 
Thomas Jefferson concluded that: “The 
tree of libefty must be refreshed from 
time to time with the blood of patriots 
and tyrants.” Someone has said that 
“One man’s liberty begins where another 
man's ends.” 

This study could throw some light on 
the compatibility of real liberty and the 
paralysis of patronage under big govern- 
ment. 

Tue DIMENSIONS or LIBERTY 
(By Oscar and Mary Handlin) 

The preservation of liberty is the preemi- 
nent problem of our times. For the past 
half century a gnawing fear has crept 
through the Western World: the precious 
gains in freedom that once seemed destined 
to spread toward horizons of indefinite ex- 
tension now appear to be threatened by hos- 
tile forces of overwhelming power, There is 
danger not simply that the area within which 
liberty is cherished may cease to expand, but 
also that it may in the years ahead actually 
contract. 

The peril gains force from the fact that 
the most insidious assaults come in unrecog- 
nizable forms, sometimes themselves bearing 
the banner, liberty. In the confusing issues 
of the past 50 years, it has often been diffi- 
cult to make out who were the champions 
and who were the foes of freedom. And the 
difficulty has not been one of semantics only. 
Time and again, movements which got un- 
derway with the intention of unchaining 
the people, achieved the unanticipated, 
tragic result of enmeshing them firmly in 
new bonds. Many thinkers wonder, with 
Isaiah Berlin, whether the ideal of freedom 
was any more than a perishable “late fruit 
of our declining capitalist civilization,” one 
unknown to earlier societies and which pos- 
terity will regard with eve even sympa- 
thy, hak little comprehension 

Hence the confusion both about the mean- 
ing of the term and about the nature of the 
condition, liberty. Is the man free who suf- 
fers no external restraints but can find no 
employment? Or is he free if the state 
compels him to participate in a scheme for 
social security? Is there a gain in freedom 
if the termination of colonialism simply ex- 
changes foreign for native despots? Are the 
masses free who choose dictatorship? 

Hence also the confusion about the causes 
and consequences of liberty—whatever the 
meaning of the term. Are men made hap- 
pier, wiser, wealthier as a result of having 
it; or do they seek it in order to attain such 
goals? Is freedom an aid or a deterrent to 
economic growth; and, conversely, does ma- 
terial well-being stimulate or impede the 
quest for it? How is liberty related to the 
strength of nations and their capacity for 
survival? 

To all such questions, the political philos- 
ophy of the past offers no clear answers; and 
the tests of present-day experience are pain- 
fully imperfect. 

The want of guiding standards is particu- 
larly critical in the United States. Through 
most of their history, Americans tended to 
take their liberties for granted as the prod- 
ucts of natural, almost providential, forces 
destined to spread everywhere. At this junc- 
ture in their experience, however, doubts as 
to the validity of those liberties are widely 
expressed within the Nation and outside it. 
There Is urgent need for a formulation that 
will outline the central issues and at least 
expose the alternatives which the citizens 
of a republic must face as they make the 
choices that will shape their future. 
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Such considerations moved Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1958 to establish the Center for 
the Study of the History of Liberty in Amer- 
ica. The mandate of the center was to un- 
dertake a dispassionate and scholarly ex- 
amination of the elements that brought the 
distinctive patterns of American freedom 
into being. 

The focus of attention upon a single na- 
tion, the United States, rested on the prem- 
ise that study of the free society which 
developed there would yield conclusions of 
universal import. But the selection of this 
as the field of the center’s inquiries did not 
imply any prejudgment either concerning 
the uniqueness of its experience or the supe- 
riority of its development. Any meaningful 
conclusions about the nature of liberty in 
the modern world will necessarily call for rea- 
soned comparisons with other countries. 
From time to time, the center will undertake 
carefully planned pieces of research at crit- 
ical points in the analysis of the problem 
in the hope that what occurred elsewhere 
will throw light on what happened in the 
United States. 

There is a more serious danger in treat- 
ing the United States as if it were a coherent 
entity, deliberately moving toward goals self- 
consciously perceived. It was not. Always 
it was a vast conglomerate of diverse re- 
gions and populations; and the forces that 
shaped it were rarely the products of delib- 
erate decisions. 

NEGROES, YANKEES, JEWS, CRACKERS 

From the very start, the country con- 
tained offshoots of Dutch as well as English 
enterprise; throughout its history it drew 
its citizenry from a multitude of sources. 
Already in the 17th century, there were char- 
acteristic differences between Massachusetts 
and Virginia, the seeds of would be carried 
westward with the moving frontier. The 
course of settlement brought Americans into 
a variety of physiographic regions; and the 
accommodation of law and social institu- 
tions to the conditions of the Mississippi 
Delta was not that of the Great Plains. 
Dissimilarities in the rate and in the char- 
acter of economic change made regional 
variations still more complex. The Gulf 
States differed from those of New England 
not only in climate and in resources but also 
in the timing of industrialization and of 
its concomitant effects. 

As a result, Americans organized them- 
selves in communities so different as to fall 
into no simple scheme of classification. 
Chicago in 1960 was not the same as Los 
Angeles, to say nothing of Memphis or Elmira 
or Butte or Dutchess County; and none was 
what it had been 50 years earlier. Further- 
more, all contained a complex of subcul- 
tures. Carpenters and machinists, wheat- 
growers and cotton farmers, bankers and 
clerks, doctors and teachers, Negroes and 
Yankees, Jews and Crackers, made their own 
responses to their environment, had their 
own interests, and led their own lives. 

LIBERTY A COMPLEX CONDITION 

Every generalization about the Americans 
must, therefore, be qualified by a conscious- 
ness of the reality of these differences, par- 
ticularly in relation to the problems of 
liberty, The historical record is vivid when 
it deals with abrupt changes; it takes less 
notice of forces that operate slowly and 
imperceptibly. Yet, in the development of 
law and of social institutions generally, in- 
erita is as important as conscious decision. 
Deeply rooted habits of thought and actions, 
assumptions about the nature of man, so- 
ciety, and the State remain quiescent over 
long periods, shift with glacial slowness, and 
only occasionally erupt into visibility. To 
trace their evolution one must follow long 
chains of cause and effect through adjust- 
ments to the environment of diverse regions 
back to European sources, 
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Therein lies one of the values of the 
present und . Precisely because the 
United States did not enjoy the relative con- 
tinulty and uniformity of France or Sweden, 
or even England. its history may be especially 
relevant to the present and future condition 
of liberty. It confronted early what is com- 
ing to be the problem of all modern men, 
preservation of the ability of people of dis- 
similar origins to act together under dis- 
similar conditions. 

And, despite all the differences among 
them, the Americans did share the common 
experience of li . Even before a na- 
tional state gave it political form, there was 
a ‘national identity, in the establishment of 
which the problem of being free played a 
significant part. 

The focus on that whole experience will 
offset the danger implicit in concentrating 
the analysis upon a single nation. This pro- 
cedure will offer an opportunity for inten- 
sive examination of the many different 
phenomena related to men's ability to exist 
in freedom. Liberty, however it is defined, 
is a complex, not a simple condition. 
Whether it thrives or not depends upon the 
character of the government, upon the sys- 
tem of production, upon the order of so- 
clety, and upon the beliefs men hold about 
themselves and their place in the universe. 
These circumstances and the interconnec- 
tions among them can best be understood 
in a single national context. 

FREE GOVERNMENT ON EVERY LEVEL 

Liberty acquired strength in the United 
States from the fact that it did not develop 
simply within a single sphere of life. Rather, 
it permeated every aspect of the behavior 
of the whole society. It will not be under- 
stood other than through an awareness of 
its multiple dimensions. 

Among all the other ways in which free- 
dom manifested itself in the United States 
it is possible to recognize three general forms 
of particular im . American freedom 
possessed a political aspect. It depended 
upon the development, since the 17th cen- 
tury, of traditions of free government on 
every level; and it drew support from systems 
of ideas and patterns of action through 
which those traditions operated. 

Liberty was also social in character. A 
significant degree of mobility inhibited the 
rigid stratification of the population. The 
looseness of the social order helped to develop 
a sense of the worth of the individual and 
gave people ot every sort a conviction that 
they had an important stake in the freedom 
of the communities in which they lived. 

Finally, the evolution of voluntary reli- 
gious, economic, cultural, and philanthropic 

tions offered alternatives to state 
action in matters in which unanimity did not 
prevail. The highly diverse elements of 
which the Nation was composed could seek 
their own ends without fear of interference. 
Secure in the knowledge that the role of the 
government did not encompass every aspect 
of life, Americans created an apparatus of 
free institutions with which each group of 
them could seek its own goals without 
coercion. 

The development of these dimensions of 
liberty forms a vast and hitherto relatively 
neglected realm of American history that the 
center proposes to investigate. It hopes to 
assemble the historical materials necessary 
for a comprehension of the total problem so 
that the concrete data of the past may sup- 
ply a firm foundation for conclusions 
relevant to the present and the future. 

Out of its research there will ultimately 
come a long work of synthesis that will tell 
the story of the continuing development of 
American liberty. But no single book could 
hope to encompass the subject as a whole; 
no could any individual aspire himself to as- 
semble all the materials bearing upon it. 
It therefore seemed necessary to enlist the 
ald of a corps of scholars whose talents can 
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be focused upon specific sectors of the cen- 
tra, problem. The center proposes to com- 
mission a large number of autonomous 
monographs of various lengths, each to deal 
with an aspect of the subject and each to 
be the product of independent research and 
individually written. These works will be 
valuable in themselves and will also con- 
tribute data to the find synthesis. 

The magnitude of the effort to be expended 
in this process called immediately for a pre- 
liminary analysis that would survey the 
whole subject, outline the significant prob- 
lems, and reveal what had already been done 
by earlier scholars and what yet remained 
to be accomplished. Involved in this task 
was the construction of a broad framework 
that would comprehend the whole subject. 
The issue of liberty was, after all, bound in 
with almost every phase of the history of 
the United States. The problems of political 
organization, social mobility, and voluntary 
association were central to the American ex- 
perience. The preliminary analysis thus had 
to arrive at judgments of what was or was 
not relevant. In doing so it reached tenta- 
tive conclusions, which have a general inter- 
est on the nature of liberty, itself. The re- 
sults are presented in this volume. 

The analysis did not take as its point of 
departure a theoretical definition of liberty. 
The historians of ideas have counted fully 
200 senses in which the word has been used. 
It was not necessary or desirable to estab- 
lish an a priori commitment to one of these 
definitions; the concern of the center is not 
the abstract meaning of the term, but rather 
analysis and description of the operations in 
the United States of what men have con- 
sidered a free society. 

The analysis therefore began with an in- 
quiry about what liberty had actually meant 
in the life of Americans in the past. That 
inguiry yielded nine propositions or hy- 
potheses, the validity of which future studies 
by the center will test. 

1. Liberty has meant not the negation but 
the proper use of power. 

2. Power was to be organized and exercised 
within defined procedures. 

3. There were limits beyond which power 
ought not to be used. 

4. Power might be used for some ends but 
not for others. 

5. Important spheres of social action were 
to be left in the United States to voluntary 
associations without the capacity for 
coercion. 

6. These might not, however, act in a con- 
spiratorial fashion. 

7. Power might be used to increase the 
wealth of the Nation because just modes of 
distribution assured the equal access of all 
to it. 

8. The social structure of the United States 
encouraged social mobility. 

9. Exforts in the past to restrict the scope 
of mobility have not been successful. 

To the extent that the studies by the 
center will throw light upon the accuracy of 
these propositions they will contribute to an 
understanding of the nature of liberty in the 
United States. 


Revolutionary Antimilitarism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
April 29, 1962, issue of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Herald-Chronicle contains an excellent 
column by Miss Edith Kermit Roosevelt, 
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the nationally syndicated columnist of 
the Newark Star-Ledger. The column is 
entitled “Revolutionary Antimilitarism” 
and carries a report on testimony given 
before the Armed Services Committee's 
Special Preparedness Subcommittee by 
Dr. Robert E. Beerstecher. Dr. Beer- 
stecher was one of the most articulate 
and best informed witnesses to appear 
before our subcommittee, and I feel that 
Miss Roosevelt has very capably sum- 
marized the major points he made in his 
testimony. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this column be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 


Pacifist movements could reach a point 
where they could drastically impair the ef- 
ficiency of our Military Establishment, an 
Air Force intelligence specialist warned the 
Special Senate Preparedness Subcommittee. 

While many people legitimately long for 
peace, their aspirations can be used by Com- 
munists and twisted to their own ends, ac- 


ing and Threat Assessments, Air Force 
Intelligence. 

He cited as typical of the harmful effect 
of some peace agitation, propaganda which 
would deny to the United States the knowl- 
edge ffrom nuclear test series while at the 
same time testing done by Soviet Russia is 
ignored. 

Communists find pacifism and anti- 
militarism to be a fruitful soil in which to 
plant the seeds of defeatism, Dr. Beers- 
techer testified. 

In his thesis on “Revolutionary Anti- 
Militarism," a 550-page study which could 
prove useful in countering Communist cold 
war tactics, Dr. Beerstecher said: “For more 
than half a century, revolutionary anti- 
militarism has been, and continues to be 
the foundation of Soviet strategy for achiev- 
ing world domination.” 

The Soviets define antimilitarism in 

which pacifist movements have their role 
as “a mass international movement of 
struggle against the policies of militarism 
and wars.” 
In the Communist theory of revolution, 
it is held that the power of the state rests 
on the military so that in order to achieve 
the Communist takeover, they feel it is 
essential to destroy the military establish- 
ment and replace it by one of their own 
manufacture. 

Revolutionary antimilitarism dates back 
to 1901 when Lenin wrote that a revolu- 
tion could not succeed without the sym- 
pathy of at least a part of the armed forces 
of a country. 

The truth of this theory became apparent 
to Trotsky and Stalin as well as Lenin when 
they observed the Russo-Japanese War in 
1905. They saw that each defeat resulted in 
lowered morale among military men and the 
creation of an environment in which it was 
possible to lose all discipline. Over the years 
which led to 1917, Lenin recognized that a 
people could be led to believe that their gov- 
ernment was guilty of imperialism or mili- 
tarism and therefore it should be destroyed 
by their own armed forces. In this way, the 
revolution was effected in Russia. 

The Communists successfully used this 
method after World War I against the French 
68th Infantry Regiment before Tiraspol, the 
176th Regiment before Kherson and the 
French Naval Forces in the Black Sea. By 
pamphlet, radio, and rumor they insinu- 
ated propaganda into the soldiers’ barracks 
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and created an atmosphere of defeatism and 
of “why shouldn't we go back home.” 

After World War U when American forces 
in Europe were acting as a counterforce to 
large local Communist parties, Communist 
propaganda organs sought to speed demobil- 
ization. On 1 day alone—December 17, 
1945, an estimated 50,000 post cards were re- 
ceived by the Adjutant General of the Army 
showing there was an organized campaign to 
produce the cards. 

In the 1930's, in Spain, the Communists in- 
sinuated themselves into key positions in the 
Spanish Defense Department. From these 
spots they were able to isolate, remove, or 
neutralize non-Communist officers in the 
Spanish Navy. At one point, by use of false 
charges by Communist enlisted personnel 
they actually succeeded in having any meet- 
ings of Spanish naval officers prohibited. 
This situation finally caused General Franco 
to rebel against the government and led to 
the Spanish Civil War. 

The Communist concentration on youth, 
belatedly brought home to many Americans 
by the film “Operation Abolition,” is a facet 
of the Communist revolutionary antimlli- 
tarism strategy. 

At the Fifth Congress of the Young Com- 
munists International, the doctrine was set 
forth that “he who has the youth has the 
army.” 

By going into organized labor, Communists 
can develop the means to strangle the mili- 
tary establishment by causing slowdowns to 
stop certain weapons from belng produced 
for defense needs. 

Recent examples of revolutionary antimili- 
tarism which should serve as a warning to 
Americans were accusations about the pur- 
pose of our North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization forces and propaganda charging use 
of bacteriological’ warfare by the United 
States during the Korean conflict. 

In view of these facts formal instruction 
in revolutionary antimilitarism would be 
valuable to students in our military and civ- 
ilian schools. 


Fool’s Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the gold 
outflow from the country—and our all 
too obvious imbalance of payments—is 
a continuing and serious problem. 

Many people do not understand just 
what this is all about. As a matter of 
fact, I believe we could go further and 
say that even our Federal Government 
Officials seem to not know what it is all 
about. And that is an even more serious 
problem. 

The arguments of Secretary Dillon of 
the Treasury Department sound very 
plausible, when he discusses the problem 
of the foreign tax proposals which they 
would like to have a part of our tax re- 
form bill, so-called. However, when ex- 
amined closely, it appears the deferral 
privilege in our present tax setup— 
wherein earnings of American-owned 
foreign corporations are not taxed until 
returned to this country as dividends— 
was originally written for the purpose of 
fostering, without revenue loss, activity 
abroad of our American business firms. 
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Of course, our American business- 
men—currently being’ looked upon as 
unprincipled “wolves’—have been able 
to operate their firms abroad and com- 
pete with West European countries by 
financing much of their investment out 
of retained earnings. We hear continu- 
ally of the need for more and more ex- 
ports and more and more competition 
among our business people. It is difficult 
to see how they can manage to do both 
things simultaneously, if the props are 
pulled out from under them. 

Labor has been consistently granted 
wage raises. I have no quarrel with 
this, if it is in the public interest, and 
if reflected in increased output, and 
more efficient production. But business 
is told not to raise prices. Our busi- 
nesses, in many instances, have gone 
overseas—where they can tap a labor 
market at lower wage rates—and set up 
brandnew manufacturing firms, the ini- 
tial cost of which is tremendous. The 
products of those businesses, plus prod- 
ucts of our foreign competitors, then 
come back to us at lower prices—often- 
times this includes even the cost of ship- 
ping to this country. Our laboring peo- 
ple who have gotten the raise in wages 
thereupon buy the cheaper goods rather 
than the American product. Few peo- 
ple have strong enough conscience to 
buy American when it means a much 
higher priced product, unless perhaps 
during actual wartime. This, of course, 
means an aggravation of the flow of 
dollars overseas, which is turned into 
gold by the foreign central banks 
through their purchase of gold from our 
US. Treasury. 

At the same time, business here— 
working under the handicap of higher 
wages, higher expenses of running their 
plants, higher costs of raw materials— 
have to compete for business with the 
foreign imports—some of which are 
actually foreign made, but American 
products. - 

Our total gold outflow, according to 
Federal Reserve figures for the week 
ending Wednesday, April 25, went up to 
$40 million, pushing our decline in gold 
holdings this year to $39 million. This 
means our gold stock is at its lowest 
since August 16, 1939. 

I could be wrong—and if I appear con- 
fused, let me say that this whole picture 
seems to be confused, from labor to busi- 
ness, to foreign countries, to our U.S. 
Treasury Department—but it all shapes 
up in my mind to the fear that even- 
tually the only businessmen in this pic- 
ture who will be prosperous will be those 
who have firms overseas. But if they, 
in turn, have to send back taxes to this 
country immediately, instead of adding 
to their investment overseas, their busi- 
ness will be bound to suffer by compari- 
son with the European firms with whom 
they are in competition now. Labor in 
this country will be bound also to suffer 
when jobs are lost because of slowdowns 
in business, or by firms being forced to 
use automation to increase efficiency in 
order to compete with the oversea firms. 
In fact, labor is already suffering and 
suffering badly in some areas in our 
country because of automation. But the 
fault lies not in the fact of automation 
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itself, but in what brought it about. It 
appears to me a simple matter of cause 
and effect. 

When all is said and done, and this 
ridiculous hodgepodge of conflicting 
advice and opinion from our Govern- 
ment officials is all added up, who will 
finance the economy of this country? 
Do you suppose the foreign countries, 
whom we are still striving to help with 
our foreign aid—itself financed from 
the taxes of our hardworking laboring 
people, and hardpressed white collar 
workers—will in turn give us foreign aid 
in reverse? 

It has been said that President Ken- 
nedy does not feel it necessary to hold 
full Cabinet. meetings as often as former 
President Eisenhower did. I beg to dis- 
agree. He should hold them more often 
and try to find out what each Cabinet 
member is telling the American people, 
and then try to get this crazy-quilt pat- 
tern rearranged into some semblance of 
order. Somewhere along the line, the 
mass of conflicting advice, orders, and 
what-have-you is being poured out upon 
the unsuspecting public, which is in 
vain trying to sort out and decide what 
it all means and what it is supposed to 
do. For example, we are told to limit 
our travel abroad—or at least our pur- 
chases, while traveling—to lessen the 
flow of dollars and gold abroad. Our 
servicemen are told to leave dependents 
at home because this increases the out- 
flow of gold. But, on the other hand, 
just a few days ago the President's 
brother, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, was enthusiastically urging and 
endorsing more and more travel abroad 
by a kind of “middle-aged peace corps,” 
who are supposed to preach the beauties, 
joys and benefits of being American citi- 
zens to all those who care to ask ques- 
tions, on the assumption that our trained 
and educated people can thus reverse 
the downgrading of the American way of 
life in foreign countries. This is just a 
small example, of course, but indicative 
of the conflicting advice we continually 
hear from Government officials. 

Another not-so-small example is our 
“disarmament experts” in Geneva, who 
insist. we must disarm as rapidly as pos- 
sible, while at the same time we are 
presented with an appropriations bill to 
increase spending for defense. 

Still another example is the inconsist- 
ency of forbidding—with gestures—the 
steel companies to raise prices, while al- 
lowing increases in wages and fringe 
benefits, coupled with the peculiar pic- 
ture of the Kennedy family business in 
Chicago where the Merchandise Mart 
raised rents because of increased oper- 
ating costs. 

And still a further example, which is 
being reflected all over the country today 
by protests of our American citizens, is 
the stringent antitrust laws being ap- 
plied to business in order to prevent it 
becoming overlarge and monopolizing 
the market for products, while at the 
same time the labor unions are encour- 
aged to grow larger and larger and to 
monopolize the market for labor. { 

This could go on and on, but as a last 
and final example, let us view the pic- | 
ture of President Kennedy exhorting the 
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American people to give their all in self- 
sacrifice, to prove their love of country— 
a fine and laudable expression and one 
with which none of us could quarrel— 
but at the same time encouraging them 
to demand from the Federal Govern- 
ment countless handouts described in 
glowing terms in the over 44 messages he 
has sent to the Congress since taking 
office, covering an abundance of subjects 
from the feed grain program through 
education, public works, highways, hous- 
ing, conservation, medical care and so 
on ad finitum, but at the same time 
promising the acme of fallacies—a bal- 
anced budget. 

All I can say, I am glad I am just a 
rancher, dealing in a product—live- 
stock—which happily so far is not di- 
rectly under the control of the Federal 
Government. 

I believe a phrase which goes some- 
thing like this, Let not your right hand 
know what your left hand is doing,” is 
denounced in the Bible as a spiritual 
practice. It should be equally de- 
nounced as a Federal Government prac- 
tice. 


Egydio Souza, 57, Dies—OAS Economic 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States have lost an 
enthusiastic supporter for their way of 
life in the death of Egydio Souza, OAS 
economic aid, and Brazilian Minister for 
Economic Affairs. Throughout his en- 
tire professional career he worked dili- 
gently to encourage U.S. investments in 
developing the natural resources of his 
native Brazil. 

Solely through his persistent appeals 
did American capital become interested 
in promoting Brazilian resources and in- 
dustrial works. 

He was really an ardent supporter of 
the Western nations and alert to the 
inroads of the enemies of freedom who 
sought to embarass Brazil's position with 
the United States and our Latin allies. 

He was known for his great loyalty to 
his friends. There was nothing that he 
would not do for a friend. He suffered 
Many personal sacrifices, both financial 
and to his political detriment; he felt it 
his personal obligation to relieve and 
Serve the needs of his many friends in 
times of trouble. 

His brilliancy in his chosen field of 


Specialization, economics, created for 


him international recognition, as an au- 
thority in this subject, in international 
Circles, 

His advice was sought by many of his 
colleagues in the diplomatic field. He 
Was an honest and sincere man and dedi- 
Cated his services to his native Brazil 
in many important capacities, both do- 
Mestic and public. 
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He was positive in his every attitude 
and tense in his declaration of conser- 
vative policy. His fine mind, fixed by 
logical reasoning of principle in this 
area, caused him many anxious hours of 
apprehension for the welfare of his na- 
tive land. 

He manifested a suppressed desire to 
be buried here in a national cemetery, 
preferably Arlington. This simple de- 
sire marks him as a true American, in 
viewpoint, with a patriotic dedication to 
the ideals of his adopted land. 

Brazil has lost the services of a great 
diplomat, who “seeded” friendship and 
understanding for their cause in the 
United States. The United States has 
lost a stanch supporter of American 
ideals and constitutional standards in 
government. In times like these, his 
services could not be spared, his loss is 
an unfortunate one for both nations. 

We extend our condolences to his 
lovely wife, Alda Lee, and his brothers 
and sisters in Brazil on their great loss. 
May the Good Lord bless and rest his 
soul in everlasting Grace. 

Ecypio Souza, 57, Dies; OAS Economic AID 

Egydio Souza, 57, a Brazilian minister for 
economic affairs assigned to the Organization 
of American States here, died at his home 
yesterday, apparently of a heart attack. 

A maid found him dead in front of a tele- 
vision set shortly before 3 p.m. police said. 

Since 1957, Mr. Souza has been Brazil's 
representative to the Inter American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the OAS, and 
was its president in 1959. 

Born in the Rio Grande do Sul State of 
Brazil, Mr, Souza had been in economic af- 
fairs all of his professional life. 

He served in Japan in the early 1930's, and 
was in this country in 1942, serving as a 
consul in Chicago. 

From 1949 to 1951, Mr. Souza was an eco- 
nomic minister attached to the Brazilian 
Embassy in London, and for 4 years in the 
early 1950's was one of the directors of the 
Bank of Brazil. 

He returned to the United States for his 
present tour in 1954. 

Mr. Souza leaves his wife, Alda Lee, whom 
he met and married on an earlier tour of 
duty in America, and several brothers and 
sisters in Brazil. 

Services will be at 11 a.m. Tuesday in 
Gawler’s Funeral Home, 1756 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
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which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConcRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Manor JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 19, 1962. 
Hon, Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We, the Ameri- 
can students of Manor College, earnestly sup- 
port our Ukrainian descent students in their 
endeavor to establish the resolution of House 
Rules Committee numbered 211, on the crea- 
tion of Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

Truly yours, 

Wendy Holmes, Clara Aleyda Grujello, 
Patricia A. Doucey, Erika Hoysio, 
Fusako Hayama, Helena Olijnyle, 
Carol Fratipletre, Lydia Bilynsky, Jane 
Julicher, Sondra Barone, Barbara Noga, 
Vouohleil. Rvatyn Macontgyex: toss 

ece 5 yn 

Sherbich, Maria Knawchuk, Phyllis 

Deutsch, Joan Oline, Margaret Murphy, 

Gail Flanagan, Livia Guarini. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
Baltimore Md. March 29, 1962. 

The Honorable Howarp W. SMITTA, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 7 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We of the 
Maryland Chapter of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America in Baltimore, Mad., 
respectfully ask your favorable consideration 
for the House Resolution 211 for creation of 
& permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives, in your 
House Rules Committee. 

The Soviet Union is a prison for many na- 
tions and peoples. At the same time it is a 
continuous and very real peril to the freedom 
of all nations in the world, ours included. 
It is to our advantage to know about the 
weaknesses of this system. One of them and 
perhaps the most important is the continu- 
ous struggle of the captive nations to regain 
freedom and to throw off oppression. Can 
we bypass this chance to know more about 
our natural ally, and through ignorance and 
blunders in our foreign policy to discourage 
those brave people and perhaps turn them 
against us? We certainly don’t think so, 

The ent Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations in the House of Representatives 
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would help to formulate a just and favorable 
to the United States policy in this important 
matter. 
Yours very truly, 
Emm DEREY, 
Chairman. 
THE PROVIDENCE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
CaTHOLIC UKRAINIANS IN AMER- 
ICA, INC., BRANCH IN HARTFORD, 
CONN., 
March 19, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman of House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The Providence 
Association of the Catholic’ Ukrainians in 
America, Inc., branch in Hartford, Conn., 
appeals to you to vote favorably for the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 211) in regards to establish- 
ment of a permanent Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 

We feel that such a committee will be of 
utmost usefulness. All captive nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, who are always eager 
and waiting for the opportunity to escape 
the slavery of their captors, present the weak- 
est link in the seemingly strong Soviet Union. 
It is up to us, as free people, to know and 
to multiply these weaknesses. 

We strongly resent and oppose the views 
of Mr. Dean Rusk, our Secretary of State, 
who is in opposition to formation of such a 
committee, 

His arguments display a lack of solid and 
true information of the true situation behind 
the Iron Curtain, especially in regards to 
the Ukraine. 

A Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives would serve as an 
informative body on various data regarding 
the captive peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
Its main function would be to furnish true 
information to the American people and the 
world at large on the situation behind the 
Iron Curtain and also assist the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in forming its policies with respect 
to the captive nations enslaved by the Soviet 
Russian Communists. 

Therefore we urge you, Mr. Congressman, 
to consider favorably House Resolution 211 
in the House Rules Committee. Thank you. 

WASYL HRYCYNA, 
Chairman. 

ROMAN SOBOL, 
Secretary. 


UKRAINIAN SOCIETY OF 


POLITICAL PRISONERS, INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 20, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD; I take the lib- 
erty to send you a copy of the letter sent 
by our association to the Honorable HOWARD 
W. Smrra urging him to consider favorably 
the House Resolution 211, which was intro- 
duced by you, gir. 

We hope the resolution will be adopted 
and the much-needed House Committee on 
Captive Nations will be established. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ANATOLE HONCHARIV, 
Vice President. 
f Manch 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howard W. 8 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Our association 
appeals to you to resolve favorably the prop- 
osition by Hon. Dax. J. FLOOD to create in 
the House of Representatives a Committee 
on Captive Nations, expressed in House Res- 
olution 211. We firmly believe that the ne- 
cessity of such a committee is long overdue. 

One of the greatest problems confronting 
our Nation today is the expansionist Soviet 
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Russian imperialism which dominates many 
nations in the Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe. These nations, ever eager and want- 
ing to escape Soviet Russian slavery and 
despotism, constitute perenial weaknesses of 
this colonial empire. Therefore, it is to our 
advantage to know these weaknesses and 
work to multiply them. 

We take this opportunity to express our 
opposition to the position of Mr, Dean Rusk, 
our Secretary of State, that such a commit- 
tee is unnecessary. His arguments, in fact, 
display a lack of solid information and 
knowledge of the true situation behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would serve as 
a reservoir of information and data on the 
various captive nations in the U.SS.R. and 
in Eastern Europe, which information could 
be made available to the U.S. Government 
and its various agencies. Its function, in 
addition, could be to inform the American 
people and the world at large on the state 
of affairs behind the Iron Curtain and to 
assist the U.S. Government in formulating 
its policies with respect to the captive na- 
tions enslaved in the Soviet Russian colonial 
empire. 

We strongly recommend your considera- 
tion, sir, of the House Resolution 211 in your 
House Rules Committee with favorable re- 
sults. Thank you. 

Very respectfully, 
A. HONCHARIV, 
Vice President. 


LEAGUE OF UKRAINIAN WOMEN, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 20, 1962. 
The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The League of 
Ukranian Women in Pittsburgh, Pa., appeals 
to you and the House Rules Committee to 
act favorably on Congressman FLOOD’S reso- 
lution calling for the establishment of a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations. 

Our best allies in our war against the 
Soviet Communists are the people of the cap- 
tive nations now enslaved by Moscow. The 
hatred of these people for the slave-masters 
of the Kremlin and their burning desire to 
be free from Communist tyranny is the best 
Weapon in our arsenal. As mothers who 
have already known the ravages of war, we 
urge you to employ this weapon, which 
could give us complete and final victory 
without the hot, worldwide, atomic holocaust 
that none of us wants. A Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations would tap the bound- 
less reservoir of patriotic nationalism in these 
occupied nations and use it to the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

By passing favorably on Congressman 
FLoop’s resolution you would be displaying 
a sense of wisdom which would be admired 
by all who understand the plight of the cap- 
tive nations and the potential they possess, 

Yours truly, 
GIZELLA Baran, 
Secretary. 


Which Way “Frontier”? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALT HORAN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am pleased to include an article from 
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the April 30 issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report by Alfred Zanker. 

I would call attention to the latter part 
particularly, under the subheading The 
Great Lag 
U.S. REVISITED—A Reporter From EUROPE 

LOOKS AT AMERICA 


(This Impression of America is a memo by 
Alfred Zanker, member of the international 
staff of U.S. News & World Report who is 
stationed in Europe, specializing in economic 
news. Mr. Zanker is presently in the United 
States.) 

A reporter returning to the United States 
after 6 years in Western Europe and Scan- 
dinavia comes up with a good many impres- 
sions as he travels about the country. Some 
of them are not flattering. $ 

The United States today appears to lack 
the drive that you feel in Western Europe. 
There isn't the same spirit of progress and 
accomplishment in the air. Rather, Ameri- 
cans give the impression of being intent on 
living well without working too hard. 

Most Europeans are prosperous now—more 
prosperous than they ever have been before. 
Yet workers in Europe still pride themselves 
on doing a good job. Accuracy in workman- 
ship is prized. Services in many European 
countries are better performed than in the 
United States. 


BEER CANS AND BOTTLES 


Western Europe has a cleaner look than 
America. You do not see beer cans strewn 
along highways. Empty liquor bottles are 
not tossed into the street. The streets, 
themselves, appear to be kept in much better 
repair. 

One gets the feeling that people here do 
not take the pride in their cities that Euro- 
peans take. The suburban homes of Amer- 
ica are beautiful and well kept, in sharp 
contrast to unkempt metropolitan areas. 
Vast areas of big cities look to be badly run 
down. It seems that there is a civic pride 
in Europe that is no longer present, to the 
same degree, in much of America. 

To someone returning to the United States 
after a relatively long absence, there appears 
to be a striking neglect of the simplest pub- 
lic services. Transportation services are not 
good, as a rule. 

Airline schedules in the United States 
seem more haphazard than in Europe. This 
reporter ran into delays of 2 hours or more 
on three out of seven flights, each one over 
a relatively short distance. There was very 
little explanation for delays, and little help 
in overcoming the inconvenience caused by 
the delays. 

People here are more friendly, more help- 
ful and straightforward. But many scem 
preoccupied with their own domestic affairs 
and personal enjoyment. As I traveled from 
city to city, I found few individuals—with 
the exception of businessmen—who showed 
much realization of what is going on In the 
outside world. 

Yet Americans, in looking to the future, 
must face the fact that European industries 
are just as modern as those in America—and 
quite often more modern. Often the fac- 
tories of Europe are completely new, fi- 
nanced by generous aid from the United 
States and operating with methods made pos- 
sible by U.S. technical assistance. 

In Europe, these industries enjoy many 
favors of Government. Depreciation allow- 
ances generally are much more liberal than 
those allowed American industry. National 
and local taxes on business usually are 
much lower than in the United States and 
government, labor, and industry often work 
in concert to preserve and advance competi- 
tive power, 

Even in the most developed social-welfare 
countries of Europe, a national leader would 
hardly have made an attack on leaders of & 
private industry comparable to that made 
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by President Kennedy on some of the men 
in the U.S. steel industry. But it is also 
true most European businessmen would 
carefully avoid conflicts with government. 

European industry still does not match 
the highly developed and specialized know- 
how of U.S. industry. Its transportation 
costs for raw materials often are higher than 
in the United States. Yet, the advantages 
that were enjoyed by the United States in 
the past appear to be fading away, rather 
fast: 

THE GREAT LAG 


To one coming from Europe, the great lag 
in America seems to center in the so-called 
public sector of the economy. If the aim 
here is to achieve full employment and re- 
stored growth, a long step toward that 
realization could come by finding ways to 
step up investment in the public side of the 
US. economy. 

Also, in Europe, the tendency is to put 
more restraint on private consumption by 
using tax policy to that end. More emphasis 
then is placed upon investment in new in- 
dustry and in community development. In 
Europe's most advanced countries there has 
been a fairly well-balanced, overall expan- 
sion, 

The role that profits play in a free enter- 
prise economy appears to be better under- 
stood in Europe than here. This seems to 
be true even in countries with officials who, 
in the United States would be called So- 
cialists. Profits of European industry often 
are a good deal larger than are profits in 
the United States. 

It may come as a jolt, but the United 
States of today does not surge with the same 
kind of dynamism that Europe does. It does 
not reflect the same spirit of determination 
to go ahead, 

After traveling through industrial regions 
of the United States, and through the broad 
Sweep of the agricultural Midwest, a person 
begins to wonder whether America is going 
to wake up in time to keep ahead of the 
procession in a world that is changing—or, 
Maybe, even to keep up with the procession. 


Teenage Drinking—XI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
editorial page of the New York Times of 
April 27, 1962, there was published a 
letter from an outstanding medical au- 
thority which deserves the attention of 
those who tend to minimize the danger 
associated with the drinking of hard 
liquor by teenagers. 

Dr. Benedict J. Duff, professor of pre- 
ventive medicine at the Seton Hall Col- 
lege of Medicine, states unequivocally 
that “no single factor contributes more 
to our current epidemic of teenage auto- 
mobile fatalities than the outdated New 
York drinking law.” 
Speaks with the authority of one who 
has witnessed the devastating effect of 
teenage drinking where it is most shock- 
ingly evident—in the accident wards of 
New Jersey hospitals, 

Dr. Duff's letter is a compelling exam- 
Ple of what residents of New Jersey and 
other States surrounding New York mean 
when they insist that New York's 18- 


And Dr. Duff 
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year-old drinking age is not exclusively 
of concern to New York. When New 
Jersey youngsters die because New York 
persists in being the only State in the 
United States to allow 18-year-old boys 
and girls to buy and drink liquor, we 
cannot remain silent or inactive. 
The letter follows: 
To RAISE DRINKING AGE 


To the EDITOR or THE New Tonk TIMES: 

Our physicians in the Jersey City Medical 
Center accident ward are witnessing an in- 
creasing incidence of automobile accidents 
and a truly fearful loss of life among the 
teenage population in New Jersey. The ac- 
cidents occur repeatedly as these young 
people return from New York City and 
Staten Island, where archaic legislation 
makes it possible for them to buy alcoholic 
beverages with little question raised as to 
their ages and indeed legally at 18. 

After careful study and with full docu- 
mentation, a request has gone forward to 
Governor Rockefeller, signed by the Gover- 
nors of New Jersey and Connecticut, urging 
n special legislative session to raise the New 
York age limit on drinking and correct a 
situation which has called by its sponsors 
only an attractive nuisance. 

The New York bars which cater to teen- 
agers are much more than an attractive 
nuisance. They are a social outrage. Legis- 
lation alone will not solve this complex prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, careful studies indicate 
that no single factor contributes more to our 
current epidemic of teenage automobile fa- 
talities than the outdated New York drink- 
ing law. It is widely reputed that only a 
powerful liquor lobby blocks this proposed 
legislation which would try to halt this mas- 
sacre of our young people. 

BENEDICT J. Durr, M.D., 
Professor of Preventive Medicine, Seton 
Hall, College of Medicine. 
Jersey Crry, N. J., April 17, 1962. 


Satire of the Sixties: Communism—An 
Interview With the Reverend Rufus 
Cornelsen, Director of Social Action 
for the Board of Social Missions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the question of communism, 
and how to combat the totalitarian tyr- 
anny, is one of the most controversial 
issues of our time. 

There are those who believe that this 
evil can be overcome only by the force 
of arms and nuclear warfare. Others 
believe that it can be successfully fought 
by striking at its breeding places, where 
there is needless poverty and distress 
and the lack of social justice and reform. 
There are still others who in opposing 
communism use the same tactics and 
methods that the Communists employ. 

They tag all who disagree with their 
methods as Communists or Red sympa- 
thizers and cast reflection on their loyal- 
ty and patriotism. 

Like the Communists, they create con- 
fusion, distrust, and disunity. They ap- 
peal to emotion and hate rather than to 
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reason, commonsense, and human de- 
cency. 

I was impressed, Mr. Speaker, by a 
timely and thought-provoking article 
which was published in the February 
21 issue of the Lutheran. 

I recommend it for reading to all citi- 
zens who are concerned about the Com- 
munist danger and the threat to human 
freedom by other totalitarian groups: 
From the Lutheran magazine, Feb. 21, 1982 

ANSWERS TO IMPORTANT AND SERIOUS 
QUESTIONS 


Question. Why is the church getting in- 
volved with the problem of communism at 
this time? 

Answer. It has been involved in it for 
quite some time. Communism has been 
mentioned in churches perhaps more than 
any other social issue in recent years. 

It is characteristic of the church to be 
concerned about the hopes, frustrations and 
fears of people. Since these are related ts 
what so many believe to be the evil designs 
of communism today, the church, in order 
to be relevant, must naturally be involved 
with this problem. Also, the church would 
not be responsible if it were indifferent to 
the real dangers in this movement to both 
the spiritual and social health of nations. 

Question. But isn't it true that practi- 
cally everybody is talking against commu- 
nism, and isn't the church risking becom- 
ing just another patriotic organization? 

Answer. Yes, it is popular today to speak 
against communism, and it may be con- 
sidered the patriotic thing to do. And the 
church should be patriotic, if this is taken 
in the proper sense. Christians believe that 
Government has the duty under God to 
protect the freedom of persons, to establish 
justice and maintain order among them. 
We believe the Government should be sup- 
ported in this task. When communism or 
any other movement subverts these prin- 
ciples, which are so basic to a stable and 
eee society, Christians cannot stand 
aloof. 

But this is different from the kind of at- 
titude which makes a religion out of being 
patriotic and perhaps combines it with de- 
votion to same 19th-century world view and 
a resistance to any kind of social change. 

Question. But is not the church just 
adopting a me-too“ attitude? 

Answer. In this matter of communism, 
Just as with family and race problems, the 
church's concern may parallel the interest 
of other groups. But that’s not “me- 
tooism.” It simply means that the church 
has a responsibility here, quite apart from 
what others are saying or doing, because 
these are questions that have to do with 
the well-being of persons. 

Question. What's the difference between 
the church doing this or somebody else? 

Answer. In part, I think it's this: While 
popular opposition to communism may arise 
from several factors, the Christian, as he 
takes his position, always has to do with 
another factor, namely, God's reconciling 
and renewing presence in human affairs 
through Jesus Christ. And this makes a 
difference. Among other things, it means 
that the Christian’s approach to communism 
is not a self-righteous one, but he will do 
all he can to see that the evils of this inter- 
national conspiracy are radically exposed, 
realistically appraised, and stoutly resisted, 

Question, I believe that the evils in the 
Communist system are sufficiently known 
in America. Is the church concerned about 
its members being attracted to communism? 

Answer. No, I don't believe that. There 
is some fear, however, and it is cultivated by 
certain alarmists, that by sinister contri- 
vance the Communists may take over in 
America and so destroy the church along 
with other institutions of our free society. 
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In my opinion the danger that people will 
be won or taken over by communism is far 
greater in other parts of the world than here 
at home, particularly among the technically 
less advanced peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, And no doubt the apparent 
victories of this conspiracy internationally 
haye contributed to the spreading and deep- 
ening of fear in America. 

This is quite understandable, as the West- 
ern nations have not been impressively suc- 
cessful in meeting the Communist challenge, 
and often appear to have fumbled, or have 
at least been indecisive in their efforts to 
develop effective countermeasures. In the 
face of these uncertainties, and some revers- 
als, people have become deeply anxious and 
many tend to despair. 

THE UNKNOWN EVIL 


You said the evils of communism were ade- 
quately known. I don’t agree. There is a 
great deal of feeling but little knowledge 
about it. It is important for Christians to 
understand clearly what is meant by the 
term “communism,” and what communism 
essentially is, and how it operates. 

They should be informed on what the con- 
ditions are under which communism is 
spawned and nurtured, and what measures 
are most effective In combating and uproot- 
ing it, and sterlizing its generative powers. 
Above all, Christians should learn to be on 
guard against quick and oversimplified an- 
swers, and the employment of methods that 
threaten precisely the same freedoms and 
values they purport to protect. 

Question. Are you suggesting that in our 
zeal to fight communism we may stumble 
into doing the wrong things, using the wrong 
methods? 

Answer, Yes, I think that is a real danger. 
The several social crises in our world, under 
the shadow of Soviet power and its opera- 
tions, have produced a profound emotional 
crisis among the people of the United States. 
We are greatly tempted to look for some 
shortcut method, a simple dramatic device, 
a heroic crusade, by which we can quickly 
and for all time dispose of this danger to our 
ideals and way of life. 

Question. Do you have in mind what peo- 
ple like the John Birch Society or Billy James 
Hargis’ Christian Anti-Communist Crusade 
are doing? 

Answer. Well, there are several groups. I 
do not think it is important to specify them 
by name here. Just let me call them the ex- 
tremists. 

These groups as a rule refiect a lack of 
understanding of the historical roots of com- 
munism. They are unwilling to recognize 
and deal with the complex economic and so- 
cial factors, and the tough political dynamics, 
operative among the peoples where com- 
munism is a threat. Instead they are moved 
by a passionate desire for some quick, sim- 
ple, and decisive counterstroke. 

It is characteristic of these groups to be 
intolerant of, and to suspect as fellow travel- 
ers, all those who do not fully share their 
interpretation of the Communist problem, 
or have some question about the proposed 
method of dealing with it. Anyone who 
deviates from their party line is called dan- 
gerous and subversive. 

WHERE EXTREMES MEET 


These extremists of the right often Imitate 
the tactics of the extremists of the left. They 
are often friendly if not cooperative with 
anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, and anti-Roman 
Catholic movements. It almost appears that 
they are motivated by a paranolac fear that 
the enemy lurks everywhere around, ready to 
attack and destroy. This kind of fear can 
be very dangerous to us. It may ultimately 
express itself in the form of paralyzing de- 
spair or in desperate irrational action. 

Question. It seems to me from some of the 
things you've said that the church would 
not take a narrow approach in analyzing the 
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Communist menace. It would not say 
simply that this is what the Communists are 
doing, these are the Communists threats to 
our freedom. Rather, it would analyze the 
evils of society as such, of which communism 
is one part. Is that the trend? 

Answer. Certainly the church knows and 
announces that evil is universal. Calvary re- 
vealed that truth clearly, in that it was not 
pagans or atheists, but the solid citizens of 
God's own people who crucified the Re- 
deemer, and they claimed they did it even 
in the name of God's holy law. The church 
is therefore bound to remind our people that 
all the evil in the world is not concentrated 
in communism, nor all the good on our side. 
We in effect express that In the confessional 
prayer when we say that “we are by nature 
sinful and unclean.” That is a universal 
confession of the church, and is as much in 
place in Kansas City as in Kiev. 

Question. Should we then pay more atten- 
tion to our own failures while we are talking 
about the evils of communism? 

Answer. There is a clear danger that in 
our concentration on communism we over- 
look the problems and sins in our own so- 
ciety. We have here a handy scapegoat for 
all kinds of frustrations and disillusion- 
ments that have nothing whatsoever to do 
with communism. Almost anything today 
is blamed on the Communist conspiracy. 

I am told that paranolac patients admitted 
to mental hospitals quite commonly com- 
plain that the Communists had wired their 
house, that they were continually spying on 
them, following them around, and threaten- 
ing them. Perhaps this is an extreme ex- 
pression of a phenomenon that has become 
deeply imbedded in the collective uncon- 
Scious of our culture. 


COMEBACK OF THE DEVIL 


It would mean that today for many 
Americans the old medieval devil has re- 
turned. For them the “devil of the 1960's” 
is communism. That makes everything 
very neat and simple. The logic of it is that 
all you need to do is get rid of communism 
and you'll be rid of the devil and all danger 
in the world. That is perhaps the most 
serious illusion associated with this whole 
problem. 

Question, What does this mean then with 
respect to the church doing something about 
communism as an evil? 

Answer. It means that while the church 
notes that communism has no monopoly on 
evil and is not the only unsolved problem 
today, the church also sees in communism a 
particularly demonic form of evil, seducing 
peoples with an idolatrous ideology and 
holding them captive under political tyranny. 
This is obviously not according to the will 
of God nor in the interest of his children. 

I believe, therefore, that It is the church's 
responsibility to help our Nation to con- 
front the problem of communism both so- 
berly and honestly. The church should 
furthermore encourage the development and 
support of imaginative, responsible and 
effective ways of meeting this worldwide 
challenge in whatever place or form it might 
appear, 

Question. Can you now give me some gen- 
eral idea of which way the church will go 
in the study of this phenomenon? 

Answer. As far as the board of social 
missions is concerned, only something very 
minimal is possible. Because of the im- 
pending merger with other Lutheran bodies 
and the heavy study and conference program 
already being carried, we cannot now under- 
take another major project which this no 
doubt deserves to be. The most we can do 
now is to make available some study helps 
for pastors and laymen of our congregations 
for use in ways that they find most suitable. 
55 What are you doing along that 

Answer. We are now in the process of as- 
sembling a study and discussion packet. It 
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will include carefully selected materials that 
deal with the nature of communism and 
the danger it poses for the world today. It 
will have some pamphlets that describe and 
warn against irresponsible ways of reacting, 
and will include items that outline some 
positive and constructive measures with 
which to combat this conspiracy. 

Question. Can you suggest what some of 
these positive measures are? 

Answer. Among other things, they will 
urge: (1) Increasing participation in the 
worship and study life of the church; (2) 
faithfulness to our Christian commitment 
in all we say and do that affects public 
affairs; (3) free and critical discussion of 
social issues in our congregations and com- 
munities; (4) the practice of democratic 
procedures in all aspects of American life; 
(5) the removal in our own midst of social 
evils that communism exploits; (6) opposi- 
tion to all forms of dictatorship; (7) more 
reliance on positive aid in the worldwide 
struggle poverty, illiteracy, disease, 
and exploitation; (8) practicing at home and 
abroad the high ideals that we preach; (9) 
support of measures that strengthen our 
economy; (10) strengthening of the United 
Nations. 

Well, I think that's enough to give some 
idea of the kind of positive suggestions the 
materials will make. 

Question. One final question: Will these 
study helps come from church sources? 

Answer. We will use materials produced 
by some other church bodies and from per- 
sons and groups who have studied this prob- 
lem thoroughly and objectively from the po- 
litical, economic and social points of view. 
We are happy to be able to use some of the 
results of their work, and will not necessarily 
put the test of religious affiliation to what 
they have to say. 


Silver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr, HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am pleased to include a column by 
George Sokolsky which appeared in the 
New Haven Register on April 23. 

The column raises some questions 
that should be fully studied and every 
facet fully understood before we take 
any action on hastily conceived 
legislation. 

Two bills have been introduced— 
namely S. 2885 and H.R. 10384—which 
would repeal the Silver Purchase Act, 
broaden Treasury Department powers, 
and remove the transfer tax on silver 
bullion. To me it is heartening that no 
action has been taken by either the 
House or Senate committees on these 
measures, 

We must not place more pressure at 
this time on our gold reserves and we 
should not weaken silver by demonctiza- 
tion action, 

As I see it the only real good for both 
the users and the producers of silver at 
this time would be the removal of the 
transfer tax on silver bullion for the 
effect that that would have on an orderly 
market. 
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The column follows: 

DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER AND INFLATION 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Talking about inflation, it has been his- 
torical experience that when there is no metal 
support for currency, inflation occurs and 
the currency loses in value, that is, in pur- 
chasing power. I know of no data which up- 
sets this basic principle and experience about 
money. Perhaps the U.S. Treasury has come 
into possession of such data. 

On November 27, 1961, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury Douglas Dillon wrote a letter to the 
President in which he explained the present 
position of silver in the world and in the 
United States. He then made the following 
proposal to the President. 

“I propose that we now begin an actual 
though gradual, withdrawal of silver bullion 
from the currency reserves, permitting sub- 
stitution of Federal Reserve notes for the sil- 
ver certificates withdrawn, and using the 
bullion thereby released to meet our con- 
tinually heavy coinage requirements.” 

PRESIDENT REPLIES 

It would seem to me that this is another 
step in the withdrawing of metal support for 
the dollar. On November 28, 1961, President 
Kennedy wrote Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon as follows: 

“On the basis of your recommendations 
and the studies conducted by the Treasury 
and other departments, I have reached the 
decision that silver metal should gradually 
be withdrawn from our monetary reserves. 

“Simultaneously with the publication of 
this letter, you are directed to suspend fur- 
ther sales of free silver, and to suspend use of 
free silver held by the Treasury for coinage. 
In this way, the remaining stock and any 
subsequently acquired can be used, at your 
discretion, to contribute to the maintenance 
of an orderly market in silver and for such 
other special purposes as you may deter- 
mine, In order to meet coinage needs, the 
amount of silver required for this purpose 
should be obtained by retirement from cir- 
culation of a sufficient number of $5 and $10 
silver certificates. 

“Pursuant to this general determination, 
I intend to recommend to Congress, when it 
reconvenes, that it repeal the acts relating to 
silver of June 19, 1934; July 6, 1939, and July 
31, 1946. The existing tax on transfers of 
interest in silver bullion has been necessary 
only to provide reinforcement for this legis- 
lation. I will therefore simultaneously pro- 
pose that the relevant portion of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code also be repealed. 

“These actions will permit the establish- 
ment of a broad market for trading in silver 
on a current and forward basis comparable 
to the markets in which other commodities 
are traded. Our new policy will in effect 
provide for the eventual demonetization of 
silver except for its use in subsidiary coinage. 

“Although the potential supply of silver 
now embodied in the outstanding $5 and $10 
certificates will be sufficient to cover coinage 
requirements for a number of years, I believe 
this is an appropriate time to provide for the 
gradual release of the silver now required as 
backing for $1 and $2 silver certificates. I 
shall, therefore, also recommend that legis- 
lation be enacted to accomplish this purpose 
and authorize the Federal Reserve banks to 
include these denominations in the range of 
Notes they are permitted to issue, 

“Sincerely, 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY.” 


DIMETALLISM ENDING 


The publication of this letter, indicating 
“the ventual demonetization of silver except 
for its use in subsidiary coinage,” did not 
Startle Europe where the American inflation 
is being watched both as a political and an 
economic phenomenon, The end of the 
Year 1961 brought to a virtual end bimet- 
allism in the United States and as gold can- 
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not, under the law, be exchanged for cur- 
rency by an American but may be by a 
European or an Asiatic, the American dollar 
has only such metal support as the Treasury 
owns gold. 

During the Hoover and Roosevelt admin- 
istrations, Senators Borah and Pittman 
fought violently for bimetallism in the 
United States. Their principal interest was 
not sound currency but support for the 
American silver mining industry. It was the 
increase in the price of silver in the United 
States which produced a frightful inflation 
in China and was one major cause for the 
success of the Chinese Communists against 
Chiang Kai-shek. Both China and Hong 
Kong went on a gold basis and today there is 
practically no silver standard country on 
earth. As recently as the end of 1960 and 
the beginning of 1961, the London market 
reported a large exodus of silver from China 


Dr. B. R. Sen, Director-General of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations, Addresses Inter- 
Parliamentary Union—Cites Worldwide 
Food Supply Problems, and Ever- 
Increasing Needs Due to Population 
Growth—C. L. Sulzberger Quoted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union is an associa- 
tion of legislative bodies of 61 nations 
which was established in 1889 with the 
United States as a charter member. 
With my esteemed colleague from Colo- 
rado, Senate ALLOTT, it was my distinct 
privilege and responsibility to represent 
the Senate at this international gather- 
ing in Rome, Italy, from April 23 to 29, 
and to participate in planning and dis- 
cussions aimed at increased cooperation 
and understanding between govern- 
ments. Representatives HAROLD COOLEY 
and MARTHA GRIFFITHS represented the 
House. The former was chairman of the 
U.S. delegation. Dr. George Galloway, 
our Executive Secretary in the IPU, and 
Dr. Charles J. Zinn, our representative 
on the Commission on International 
Rules of Judicial Procedure, also at- 
tended. 

Of major importance during this week 
of significant sessions was a searching 
look at the world’s food situation, and 
as a result, a realization of the enormity 
of the responsibilities accrued to this 
Nation because of our superior agricul- 
tural capabilities, 

It has been estimated by competent 


authority that today between 300 and 500 


million persons suffer from undernutri- 
tion, another 1,000 million from mal- 
nutrition. World population grows at 
such a rapid rate that without vigorous 
action these figures would skyrocket. 

To whom then can the leaders of 
poorly nournished populations look for 
aid? Certainly little assurance can be 
offered by the Communists. 
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In his article of April 24, appearing 
in the New York Times, noted corre- 
spondent C. L. Sulzberger points out 
that: 

The Soviet bloc countries—as distinct from 
China—were once traditional exporters of 
agricultural products. Nevertheless, in 1960 
they were forced to import $500 million 
worth. And this was before China's enor- 
mous catastrophes had reached their cumula- 
tive point. Russia, already sending food to 
the quarrlesome Chinese, had to cancel grain 
shipments pledged to Poland. 

Communism simply has not learned prop- 
erly how to feed its growing populations 
and the obvious reasons are these: farmers, 
with inadequate incentives, refuse to work as 
well for state-run collectives as for them- 
selves; and abnormal stress has been laid on 
industrial expansion. 


Mr. Sulzberger further wrote that 
nowhere is the contrast between Commu- 
nist and free world more illuminating 
than in Berlin. In West Berlin there is 
plenty of food, despite that section of the 
city being virtually cut off from agri- 
culturally supporting areas. In the 
eastern sector, this is not true. 

And so, we must conclude that the 
solution of the impending food supply 
and agricultural problems now facing 
the world must be found in imaginative 
and far-reaching action by every free 
nation. 

In his address to the opening session 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Dr. 
B. R. Sen, Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, offered compelling re- 
marks on the crisis developing in agri- 
culture and food production. Dr. Sen 
urged that only through an all-out pro- 
gram of international cooperation can 
we hope to overcome world hunger and 
malnutrition, and that immediate action 
is imperative. 

Mr. President, believing Dr. Sen's 
thoughts to be of utmost importance, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM FROM HUNGER 
(Text of address delivered by Dr. B. R. 

Sen, Director-General of PAO, at the open- 

ing session of the Inter-Parliamentary 

Union, Rome, April 24, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished delegates, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a real and stimu- 
lating privilege for me to address you today. 

1. The Inter-Parliamentary Union is an 
international elite with a very special rela- 
tion to the world of our time and its prob- 
lems. You are statesmen, jurists, leaders 
of public opinion, You are people for whom 
the problems of your fellow men have always 
been a twofold challenge: a challenge to 
your power to think, and a challenge to your 
power to act. By the analyses you have 
made of man’s problems, by the debates you 
have carried on, by the Judgments you have 
come to, by the decisions you have put into 
practical effect, you have perpetually worked 
on, changed, and enhanced the living sub- 
stance and shape of man and society. 

2. Thus, those who address you in your 
present collective capacity know that they 
do so not only with the possibility of elicit- 
ing your understanding but also with the 
possibility of evoking your active response. 

3. That is why I say it is a real and stimu- 
lating privilege for me to address you. For 
I represent a specialized agency of the United 
Nations that faces, in the international 
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sphere, the same kind of twofold challenge 
that has constantly faced you in your na- 
tional spheres. My agency, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the UN., faces 
a problem that has to be collectively studied 
and thought about and then collectively 
acted upon. The problem is that of human 
hunger—open hunger and hidden hunger. 

4. You have already shown how lively and 
wide is your concern, as a union, with the 
problems that preoccupy the United Nations 
and its agencies. Resolutions 
passed at the 50th Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference held last year in Brussels ranged in 
concern from disarmament and human rights 
to the economic and social tasks of the de- 
veloping countries. It is in this latter field 
that we find the challenge to my organiza- 
tion. Human hunger is the very core prob- 
lem in the whole array of economic and so- 
cial problems in the developing countries 
today. - 

5. Before I proceed to define the problem 
of hunger as I see it, let me briefly refer to 
two fairly recent and continuing develop- 
ments which make the problem so much of 
a peril and so much of an opportunity. The 
first development is to be seen in its most 
dramatic aspect in the new states that have 
come into being in Asia and Africa. The peo- 
ples of these new states number nearly one 
thousand million—or almost one-third of the 
entire human race, They have come to their 
freedom not as an end in itself, but as a be- 
ginning—the beginning of a dynamic and de- 
manding new life. They have come to their 
freedom not blindly and mechanically but in 
an alert and informed understanding of the 
many ways in which they can make their 
needs and aspirations felt at home and in 
the world. 

6. When you add to these mobilized mil- 
lions the many other millions elsewhere in 
the world who are equally under privileged 
and equally aware of their condition and 
the possibility of changing it, you have a 
ground swell of aspiration that has the po- 
tential power to sweep institutions, admin- 
istrations, national barriers pellmell out of 
its giant path. This ground swell has been 
well named the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. 

7. The second development which 380 
sharpens the problem of human hunger is 
the accelerating upward surge of world popu- 
lation. Today, there are some three thous- 
and million of us on earth. FAO calcula- 
tions—to which I shall return in a moment 
indicate that practically every second one of 
us lacks for food in either quantity or qual- 
ity. This is the present figure. But world 
population is increasing at such a rate that 
it will almost certainly be doubled by the 
turn of the century. This gives the problem 
of human hunger a dimension such as no 
other problem has had in the history of man. 

8. Having thus placed the problem of 
hunger in its overall perspective, I should 
like to discuss the problem in more precise 
and, I hope, revealing detail. The term 
hunger is a somewhat generic one. For our 
purpose, here, I think we can divide it into 
two broad categories—undernutrition and 
malnutrition. Undernutrition simply means 
not enough food. Malnutrition means not 
enough of the right kind or kinds of food— 
not enough of the bodybuilding, health- 
giving, protective foods such as milk, fruits, 
vegetables, meat. Im many parts of the 
world, of course, people suffer from both 
things, not enough food In bulk and not 
enough In quality. 

9. It is a dismal fact of the mid- 20th cen- 
tury that, in aggregate terms, there are more 
hungry people in the world today than ever 
before in our history. Calculations made in 
FAO on the basis of data from 50 countries 
and covering more than half the world's 
population, clearly show us that between 
300 and 500 million people suffer from un- 
dernutrition and another one thousand mil- 
lion suffer from various measures of mal- 
nutrition. 
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10. Undernourishment and malnutrition 
afflict man in his millions with a variety of 
disabilities that range from lifelong physical 
apathy, through particular diseases such as 
kwashiorkor and beri-beri, to actual death, 
this latter particularly among expectant 
mothers and newborn infants. Protein mal- 
nutrition, affecting mainly young children, is 
the most serious and widespread problem of 
nutrition in the world today. It is most 
common in countries where the diet is based 
largely on cereals and starchy roots. 
Kwashiorkor, a major deficiency disease of 
young children, is widely prevalent in Africa. 
Beri-berl, another major deficiency disease 
which afflicts all age groups, persists as a 
serious health hazard in the rice-eating re- 
gions of Asia. Other deficiency diseases, such 
as anemia, goiter, rickets, and pellagra, are 
more generally distributed throughout the 
less developed areas of the world. And, of 
course, the vital statistics tables of national 
governments tell us very little of the toll 
taken where physical resistance is low due 
to lack of proper nutrition. 

11. You are all men and women accus- 
tomed to seeking solutions even of the most 
intransigent problems and I am sure you 
are asking yourselves: What can be done 
about this problem of human hunger? First 
of all, we must face the fact that the final 
and universal liquidation of human under- 
nutrition and malnutrition must be sought 
in the broad field of balanced and integrated 
economic and social development. It is 
equally true that the crucial sector in this 
overall pattern of development is agricul- 
ture. Some 60 to 80 percent of the people 
in the developing countries derive their 
livelihood from the land. It ls important to 
realize, I believe, that the task which these 
agricultural populations face is fundamental 
to the whole question of development. They 
must not only produce enough of the right 
kind of food to banish hunger, but they must 
create that margin over and above need to 
start off the process of capital formation. 

12. All developing countries have the aim 
of creating a viable industrial sector of their 
economies. But no country based on sub- 
sistence agriculture can develop industries 
without at the same time developing internal 
markets for the products of these industries. 
I say internal markets because international 
trade in industrial products is so competitive 
and so restricted by tariffs that developing 
countries can have no steady assurance of 
oversea outlets for whatever industrial prod- 
ucts they come to put out. 

13. This applies not only to potential in- 
dustrial output, but also to those export 
crops which are so important a factor in the 
economies of many developing countries. 

crops bring to developing countries 
the foreign exchange they need for the pur- 
chase of all these goods and services which 
they cannot produce themselves. But ex- 
port crops, as we know from the experience 
of the past few years, are very much at the 
mercy of fluctuations of the international 
market. Already, sharp falls in interna- 
tional prices have brought disastrous con- 
sequences in the case of some major export 
crops. Thus, it would seem to me wise for 
developing countries to seek to strengthen 
not only their export crops but also their 
food crops. The diversification of national 
economies that would result from such a 
course would create safeguards against both 
food shortages and advance national reac- 
tions to international market upsets. 

14. So we come back to the agriculture 
sector. Obviously, it is right here that there 
must be gencrated the initial impulse toward 
both increased productivity and incrensed 
general well-being. 

15. Let me give you some key figures in 
connection with the goals we must strive for 
in the agricultural sector. We in FAO have 
calculated that for every future increaso of 
100 million in the world’s population we 
shall need roughly 13 million tons of cereals 
and an additional 14 million tons of animal 
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products—just to keep people eating at cur- 
rent nutritional levels. 

16. Now if we wish to bring the world 
diet up to a reasonable nutritional level, the 
task becomes even more challenging. Let us 
take the date 1980. In the 18 years between 
then and now we would have to increase 
the world's cereal production by not less 
than 33 percent and we would have to in- 
crease the world's production of milk, meat, 
eggs and fish by not less than 100 percent. 

17. Let us look a little further ahead—to 
the year 2000. By then the world popula- 
tion will be round the 6,000 million mark 
and the needed increases will have risen to 
100 percent for cereals and over 200 percent 
for animal products. 

18. What is the prospect for reaching these 
various goals? Going by the trends of food 
production during the past 15 years, it seems 
very clear that they can be reached only in 
the course of a major agricultural revolution 
of the kind that has taken place in the in- 
dustrialized high-income countries. This 
revolution must be a most comprehensive 
and thoroughgoing one. It must embrace 
all measures leading to Increased food pro- 
duction and purchasing power, to expansion 
of overall economic activity, to spread of 
education, to removal of restrictions on in- 
ternational trade in food, and to enhance- 
ment of the general welfare of rural com- 
munities. 

19. Let me sketch the possibilities of engi- 
neering this agricultural revolution in the 
developing countries. From a purely phys- 
ical point of view, the possibilities are un- 
doubtedly reassuring. We know that at 
present only about one-tenth of the land 
surface of the globe is cultivated. There is 
no doubt that wide areas of additional land 
can be brought under cultivation, although 
this will need the cooperative efforts of gov- 
ernments involving heavy investment and, 
in some regions, a great deal of research. 
Then there are immense possibilities of ex- 
tracting food from the sea, At present only 
1 percent of the food consumed by human 
beings is derived from the sea and inland 
waters, Scientific development of fisheries, 
coupled with modern methods of preserva- 
tion and distribution, could add greatly to 
the world's supplies of edible protein. Over 
and above bringing new land under cultiva- 
tion, the possibilities of increased yields 
from land already cultivated are also tre- 
mendous. In Japan, for instance, yields of 
rice are four times as great as in most other 
countries in Asia—a difference due not only 
to the large amounts of fertilizers used in 
Japan, but also to improved seed varieties, 
controlled frrigation, efficient cultivation 
practices, and institutional facilities. 

Another example of what can be achieved 
is Mexico. In recent years, Mexican agricul- 
ture has been developing at a rate of 5-10 
percent per year as against a population 
increase of 2.9 percent. Greece too has in- 
creased its agricultural production by an 
annual average of 6.4 percent—well ahead of 
a rate of population increase of 0.9 percent. 
In many underdeveloped countries crop 
yields are very low and can be substantially 
improved by better use and control of 
water, by building up soil fertility, by plant 
breeding and seed improvement, by reduc- 
ing losses from pests and diseases, by better 
farming and equipment and management, 
and more efficient agricultural services. 

20. Why, you may well ask, has this wide 
and varied range of possibilities not been 
more fully and conscientiously exploited. 
What are the obstacles that stand in the 
way of progress, that bar the application of 
existing techniques and knowledge to lag- 
gard agriculture? I believe the plain truth 
is that the real obstacles to progress here 
are not so much scientific and technical as 
economic and social. A formidable succes- 
sion of economic, social, administrative, and 
political problems must be solved before the 
way is open for the orderly and cumulative 
application of scientific knowledge and tech- 
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niques over the whole wide area of food and 
agriculture, 

21. For example, a chronic economic difi- 
culty in many developing countries is the 
lack of capital for investment in land im- 
provement. Such incentives to increased 
productivity as credit and marketing facili- 
ties are also often lacking. Extension serv- 
ices bringing to rural communities the 
knowledge of modern farming methods are 
not well organized. Agricultural services de- 
signed to guide the farmer in the selection 
of fertilizers, seeds, and tools do not enjoy 
in national governments the same status as 
other civil services. Facilities for education 
in agricultural science and nutrition are in- 
adequate. Roads and communications serv- 
ing rural communities are yet primitive. The 
need for land reform is widely recognized, 
but reform efforts are smothered under a 
host of social and political difficulties. 

22. Out of all this, what types of action 
are most urgent and promise the most solid 
results? There are three. In the first place, 
there must be practical agrarian reform to 
give the individual farmer hope and the as- 
surance of retaining a substantial share of 
his own increasing production. In the sec- 
ond place, a working pattern of credit facili- 
ties, technical help and extension services 
must be created to link up the farmer with 
& general development program. In the 
third place, there must be overall price stab- 
lization and enhanced marketing facilities 
to insure that the farmer does, in fact, get 
his fair return for his labor and is thus stim- 
ulated to respond to expanding markets and 
growing demand. In the absence of these 
three basic conditions, all other efforts will 
be piecemeal in impact and probably fruit- 
less of result. It is only after these condi- 
tions have been set up that governments can 
Move to carry out all the other particular 
Positive measures I touched on a few min- 
utes ago. 

23. So far, I have been speaking to you 
of the problem of man and hunger largely in 
national terms. But of course, as you your- 
Selves know so well in your collective entity, 
We live in a time when so many exciting per- 
Spectives of human action and aspiration are 
not national but as wide as the world it- 
self. No man, the poet said, is an island to 
himself. No nation, he would have said he 
san ee aco ha a ca rarer aE 

if, 

24. This emerging reality of international 
interdependence is expressing itself in many 
Ways and many institutions. The most 
hopeful of all, I believe we must say, is the 
United Nations and its family of specialized 
agencies. I have the honor to head that 
U.N. agency which concerns itself with man's 
food, and everything I have said to you 
today has been in the full consciousness not 
Only of the expanding spirit of international 
Cooperation which the U.N, represents but 
also in the wide and special perspectives de- 
veloped by my own organization. 


25. Viewing the hunger problem in these 


Perspectives, it is my firm conviction that 
it will be solved with finality and in the time 
Temaining to us only through international 
Cooperation. Many of the developing coun- 
tries have formulated national development 
Plans and are seeking to work out these 
Plans with vigor and enthusiasm. Many of 
the developed countries have come forward 
With economic aid and technical assistance, 
both through bilateral and multilateral 
channels. The United Nations system as a 
Whole is showing much enterprise in making 
Avallable technical and other assistance to 
the developing countries. This is the 
Sround-plan for progress. But a realistic 
®ppraisal of actual progress in the last decade 
toward the elimination of hunger reveals 
that while steady it has been slow. 

26. It was in order to quicken the tempo of 
Progress that 3 years ago, as head of the U.N. 
Organization directly concerned, I called for 
a special international effort to massively 
enhance the forces of awareness and en- 
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deavor in this field. The framework of this 
effort came to be called the freedom from 
hunger campaign. The campaign was offi- 
cially launched by FAO in July 1960. Its 
objectives are twofold. First, in the devel- 
oped or industrialized countries, the cam- 
paign seeks to educate and arouse public 
opinion to the wide extent of continuing 
undernutrition and malnutrition in the 
world, to the threat which this poses to 
ful and orderly progress, and to the 
need for far greater mobilization of coopera- 
tive efforts toward speeding up the growth 
of the economies of the developing coun- 
tries. The campaign’s second aim is orlented 
toward the developing countries themselves. 
There it seeks to help governments and peo- 
ples to a clear perception of the crucial im- 
portance of agricultural development in 
overall planning for economic development 
and to generate a widespread confidence in 
what rational self-help can do toward better 
nutrition and the eradication of hunger. 

27. Under its charter, FAO works through 
its member governments, but in the case of 
this campaign, the member governments of 
FAO have stipulated that it should be pri- 
marily a citizen effort. This concept of pub- 
lic participation is the distinctive feature 
of the freedom from hunger campaign. 

28. I am glad to say that the developed 
countries have responded most encouragingly 
to the campaign. National Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign committees have been set 
up in a large number of these countries, 
public opinion is being aroused widely, and 
steps are being taken to raise funds and 
select action projects of high priority in the 
fields of food production and improved 
nutrition. 

29. Progress in the developing countries 
has not yet shown the same visible results. 
It is; of course, a lot speedier and simpler to 
raise funds than to improve a breed of cattle 
or strain of wheat. Moreover, in the develop- 
ing countries the of mass education 
and opinion are not as extensive as in the 
industrialized countries. Nevertheless, 
strong national cam committees have 
been set up in a number of the developing 
countries and there are increasing signs of 
public and private response to the oppor- 
tunities the campaign is opening up. 

30. I should, I feel, lay some stress on the 
Teal nature of the campaign in the develop- 
ing countries. There may be some tendency 
to see the object of the campaign as the 
setting-up of a spreading series of concrete 
field projects. Field projects can be of great 
value, both in themselves and for their 
demonstration effect. Action is, indeed, the 
ultimate end of the campaign. But there 
are many forms and stages of action, and 
it will not be conducive to the organic and 
cumulative result we seek if we aim too far 
ahead too soon. The “action” which the 
campaign seeks to set in train in the devel- 
oping countries lies in the sectors of public 
education and government policy. As I have 
said earlier in these remarks, governments 
and peoples must be helped to understand 
and to act toward better organization of ad- 
ministrative services, especially those deal- 
ing with rural communities; they must be 
helped to find their particular solutions to 
land tenure problems; they must be helped 
to work toward the full utilization of the 
particular natural and human resources of 
their individual countries. 

31. And, above all, of course, they must 


be helped to put the stamp of their own 


emerging requirements, their own developing 
initiative, and their own ultimate goals on 
the operations of the campaign. Initial ef- 
ficiency in any particular project or program 
is less important in the long run than the 
development of local initiative and leader- 
ship. The process of aid should everywhere 
be merged with the process of education, and 
education should cleave to the local environ- 
ment and local occupations. In rural proj- 
ects, every endeavor should be made to work 
through labor-intensive schemes that rely on 
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the labor powers of the community. In nu- 
trition, the emphasis should be on home 
economics. In the flelds of credit and mar- 
keting, main control should be left to local 
producers’ organizations, and the experts 
should try to hold no more than a watching 
brief. It should be a cardinal operating 
principle that administrators of external aid 
should seek the closest working contact with 
the peoples of the recipient nations. In 
every way, the people should come to feel 
that the real value of the assistance given 
can only emerge through their making it 
their own by cooperation and participation. 
In the course of time, aid should be self- 
effacing. 

32. All this is the measure of the problem 
of human hunger and the scope of the con- 
scious and dedicated action that must be 
brought to bear on it. Both in rousing pub- 
lic opinion and in moving governments to 
action, all kinds of nonofficial organizations 
and associations of citizens can play decisive 
roles. You will, I am sure, from the way in 
which I have sought to present the problem 
to you, realize how much importance I at- 
tach to your own sympathetic response. 
You are exceptionally practised both in mov- 
ing governments and their publics, and you 
have brought your skills and insights to- 
gether in your own world union. I would 
be most appreciative of your heightened in- 
terest in the campaign—an interest, I know, 
which your lifelong practice will seek to 
turn into action. 

33. As I am sure you grasp/more swiftly 
and fully than most audiences, public par- 
ticipation is the keynote of the freedom- 
from-hunger campaign. In order to give 
the widest scope to this aspect of the cam- 
paign, a World Food Congress will be held in 
June 1963 in Washington, D.C. This con- 


representatives. Its main object is to bring 
together at the midpoint of the campaign 
a wide cross-section of those engaged in 
campaign activities such as national com- 
mittees, nongovernmental organizations, 
church groups, universities, scientific bodies 
and public opinion leaders. 

34. The Congress is expected to project a 
worldwide public image of campaign prog- 
ress, to uncover gaps in our knowledge and 
to bring out fields and directions in which 
greater or changed effort is called for. It is 
expected to serve as a rallying ground for 
those committed to action and for those 
able to give leadership and guidance in the 
world food campaign. 

35. We do not know what length of time 
and intensity of effort it will take to com- 
pletely banish hunger and poverty from the 
world. But a giant step toward this end 
will be the creation of a world understand- 
ing of the magnitude and complexity of the 
problem. The freedom-from-hunger cam- 
paign and the World Food Congress will have 
achieved their purpose should they succeed 
in promoting and shaping this understand- 
ing. 
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Let’s Bring the U.N. to Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 

the debate which occurred in the 
ouse on the question of reimbursing 
city of New York for police protec- 
to the United Nations, I think it is 
that we study the recommendations 
Willy Brandt, mayor of West Berlin, 
it might be to our advantage as well 


me, 
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as Willy Brandt's that the United Na- 
tions be removed to that section. 

I am sure that the readers of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will be interested in 
Willy Brandt's statement, as well as the 
one by Joseph Newman which appeared 
in the Newsweek magazine of April 22: 

LET'S BRING THE U.N. To BERLIN 
(By Willy Brandt) 

West Brerurn.—The Western World has 
united as never before in a concerted effort 
to find the way to safeguard the freedom 
of West Berlin. The call has gone out to 
all men of wisdom and good will. A way 
must be found. As one profoundly con- 
cerned about freedom, not only in Berlin 
but everywhere on earth, I would respect- 
fully like to suggest a formula which I be- 
lieve, would not only preserve freedom in 
Berlin, but would also bring new hope to 
people on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
for a world of peace and law and interna- 
tional harmony. 

The disadvantages of Berlin's exposed 
position are pathetically obvious. But there 
are also decided advantages. Berlin is not 
only a problem child of international poli- 
tics, not only the scene of tragedy and heart- 
ache. It is also a city of vitality and 
productivity. It is not only a part of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, it is its biggest 
city. It has the greatest number of workers 
and the greatest volume of industrial pro- 
duction of any city in Germany. Thus, it 
is tmpossible to conceive of any definite 
solution involving Berlin without involving 
all of Germany. 

I should like to suggest how these ad- 
vantages can be put to use in the cause of 
freedom: As a city with a unique political 
role, Berlin should be made the seat of a 
branch office of the United Nations. 

Several agencies of the United Nations op- 
erating in the field would find Berlin an 
ideal location from which to direct their 
activities and to exert their influence. 

Meanwhile, Berlin, as the easternmost out- 
post of West Europe’s economic union, would 
be made a showcase for the spectacular in- 
dustrial and economic growth of Western 
Europe 


These two steps should speedily convert 
the city into a shining example of progress 
and a beacon of hope to the enslaved peoples 
of Eastern Europe, where anxieties are high 
and opportunities are low. 

The great danger facing us is that fear 
might tempt us to abandon hope and blind 
us to the reality of the trump cards which 
we hold. For freedom is indivisible, and 
the loss of freedom anywhere is a disaster for 
all freemen. 

We in the West have freedom and prog- 
ress on our side. We have but to put them 
to work for us. 

How Witty Branor’s UN. IN BERLIN” PLAN 
Can BN Mane To Work 
(By Joseph Newman) 

Unirep Nations, N.Y.—Mayor Brandt is the 
first outstanding German to take a clear-cut 
stand in favor of the U.N. coming to West 
Berlin. His proposal in This Week has al- 
ready heartened delegates from all parts of 
the world to whom I have mentioned it. 

They agree that the idea makes good sense 
and could accelerate the drive to raise the 
blue and white UN. banner over the heart 
of divided Germany. It may do more. It 
may help break the 16-year-old East-West 
deadlock over beleaguered Berlin. 

The branch office would symbolize the 
presence of 104 members of the UN. in West 
Berlin—101 more than the 3 present oc- 
cupying powers (United States, Britain and 
France). That is much more than the Rus- 
sians may care to tackle. 

The presence of so many countries would 
not only deter the Soviet take-over which 
we all dread. UN. experts believe it would 
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also cut down Soviet provocations in the air 
corridors to Berlin. 


WHY KHRUSHCHEV MICHT ACCEPT 


But there is one big stumbling block in 
the way of a U.N. branch office—the Soviet 
Union. The UN. could hardly move to West 
Berlin over Soviet opposition. This would 
simply intensify the cold war and defeat 
Mayor Brandt's basic aim. 

But Ehrushchev himself recently floated 
the idea of moving the entire U.N. headquar- 
ters to West Berlin. He attached a very high 
price tag—withdrawal of American, British 
and French troops from the city. This would 
mean withdrawing the only forces which 
have enabled the free part of Berlin to 
remain free in a Communist sea—110 miles 
behind the Iron Curtain. It would mean 
surrendering West Berlin and the entire UN. 
headquarters to the tender mercies of the 
Soviet Union, and the three Western powers 
will not even consider the idea. 

However, Khrushchev has left the door 
open to compromise. For example, he also 
recently mentioned the idea of moving part 
as distinct from the whole of the U.N. under 
terms yet to be negotiated. He did this at 
a private meeting with two British leftwing 
laborites. This would fit Mayor Brandt's pro- 


posal. 

I asked U.N. officials what part of the U.N. 
could be moved to West Berlin. They sug- 
gested these plans: 

Plan 1: Move the entire European Head- 
quarters of the U.N., now located in the old 
League of Nations’ Palais des Nations in 
Geneva. There, with a staff of 774 persons 
and an annual budget of about $10 million, 
are a variety of international agencies, deal- 
ing with such matters as the economic prob- 
lems of a divided Europe, opium control and 
refugee aid. 

Plan 2: Move one or more of the U.N. 
“specialized agencies" located in Geneva and 
other cities. These focus on such matters 
as international cooperation in atomic 
energy, postal services and allocation of radio 
frequencies. 

Plan 8: This is the most likely of all— 
move part rather than the whole of UN. s 
European Headquarters at Geneva. This 
would involve a smaller risk, would provide 
a test of Communist guarantees and could 
prepare the way for gradual transfer of the 
rest at a later date. 

A high-ranking U.N. official told me that 
the Economic Commission for Europe is the 
most likely candidate for the shift. It is 
the most important part of the Geneva op- 
eration and one of the few international 
bodies where representatives of both East 
and West Germany have been found in the 
same room. 

Before there could be a move, the U.N. 
would have to conclude a treaty to provide 
diplomatic immunity, guarantees of free 
access, communication and transport. 

With whom is the U.N. to sign a treaty 
on West Berlin? The Big Three Western 
Powers and Mayor Brandt's government un- 
doubtedly would sign a treaty providing 
guarantees to U.N. personnel once inside 
West Berlin. But they cannot guarantee 
passage to West Berlin. 

A separate agreement would be required 
with Russia, East Germany or both. Russia 
can guarantee passage because its troops 
occupy East Germany. But Russia would 
want East Germany to sign so that its puppet 
regime may win recognition as a legitimate 
government. We and our allies, especially 
West Germany, refuse to sign with East 
Germany for that very reason. 

Officials with whom I discussed this dilem- 
ma said a solution could be found by having 
the U.N. instead of the Western Powers sign 
with East Germany. One top-ranking dip- 
lomat suggested that the United States and 
most of its allies would accept this. 

The West Germans would scream, but I 
have been frequently reminded by U.N. dele- 
gates that they already have concluded 
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trade, postal and communications agree- 
ments with East Germany. They could 
hardly protest too much if the U.N. did what 
they have done. 


SECURITY FOR RECOGNITION 


Legal “doctors” at the U.N. said they could 
coat the pill which West Germany would have 
to swallow by treating East Germany as a 
de facto rather than a de jure state. They 
already have done something of this kind 
in the U.N. cease fire with Communist North 
Korea. 

However it is worked out, a U.N. treaty 

with East Germany, indorsed by the Soviet 
Union, means that the Russians would offer 
greater security for West Berlin in exchange 
for some recognition of East Germany. 
-`A U.N. presence in West Berlin, now strong- 
ly encouraged by Mayor Brandt, thus opens 
great possibilities. Since the Western Pow- 
ers and Russia are unable to solve the 
problem of West Berlin, the UN. may do 
it for them. If it does, we shall see a thaw 
in the cold war. 


The President and the Vice President 
Honor and Speak Briefly at 10th An- 
nual Presidential Prayer Breakfast for 
Our National Leadership, Mayflower 
Hotel, March 1, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to submit to 
the attention of your own distinguished 
self and like attention from all the other 
Members of this 87th Congress, and any 
others who read, the program of the 
presidential prayer breakfast held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, in the Grand Ballroom 
thereof, on March 1, 1962, at 8 a.m. 

This 10th Annual Presidential Prayer 
Breakfast for Our National Leadership 
was sponsored by the United States of 
America Senate and House of Represent- 
atives Prayer Breakfast Groups, of which 
I have been pleased to be a member 
for about 16 years; and in cooperation 
with the International Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the distinguished per- 
sons listed on the program as participat- 
ing therein were many other distin- 
guished statesmen and leaders of Amer- 
ican thought and responsibilities at the 
head table. Needless to say, the mes- 
sages given by these distinguished Amer- 
icans were enriching and inspiring to all 
who heard. The grand ballroom was 
crowded to the hilt as usual on such oc- 
casion. There were 150 Representatives 
present and more than 1,000 in the grand 

allroom. 


b 

My brief memorandum made while 
the Vice President of the United States 
was briefly speaking reminds me that 
he said substantially as follows: 

It is fitting that we at the Capitol speak 
about the necessity of our relation to God. 
National power without God would only 
leave us arrogance, 


Then our distinguished Vice President 
closed his remarks by saying that some- 
one had long ago said: 
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Lord, fill me with worthwhile stuff and 
tell me when I have said enough. 


The distinguished and beloved Presi- 
dent of the United States made substan- 
tially the following remark as part of his 
necessarily brief statement: 

This breakfast is one real pleasure and 
great benefit. I do not suggest religion as 
one of the issues of the cold war, but it is 
the basis of differences which exist between 
those who are responsible for this cold war 
and the people in the Government of the 
United States. I congratulate you who are 
here at this significant breakfast and hope 
that it will be an example to all others. 


The head table was so long and some 
of it so far away from where I sat I was 
unable to positively identify some of the 
distinguished persons sitting there. But 
following are those which I did identify: 
to wit, the Honorable Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Earl Warren, the Honorable John Mc- 
Cormack, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the U.S. Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, the Honorable John Stennis, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Abraham Ribicoff, Postmaster 
General J. Edward Day, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman, Secretary 
of Commerce Luther Hodges, a Member 
of the German Parliament whose name I 
did not obtain, the Honorable Price 
Daniels, former Governor of the State 
of Texas, beloved Billy Graham, and so 
forth. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRAYER BREAKFAST PROGRAM, 
8am. = 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic”: Basic 
School Chorus, Marine Corps Schools, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Invocation: Rev. Richard C. Halverson, as- 
Sociate director, International Christian 
Leadership. 

Welcome: Senator FRANK CARLSON. 

Breakfast. 

Greeting from ICL Conference: Judge 

Leedom, president, International 
Christian Leadership. 

Introduction of host: Senator Frank 
CARLSON. 

Remarks: Mr, Williams C. Jones. 

Scripture Reäding: Old Testament, Psalm 
1, the Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; New 
Testament, Ephesians 6: 10-18, the Honor- 
oe Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treas- 


Message from U.S, House of Representa- 
tives: Hon. E. C. Gar Ns, Member of Con- 
gress. 

Message from U.S. Senate: Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, In. 

The Vice President of the United States. 

Solo: Norman Nelson. 

Message: The Honorable Price Daniels, 
Governor of the State of Texas. 

Message: Dr. Billy Graham. 

The President of the United States. 

“America”—Last stanza with the audience 
Standing: “Our fathers’ God to thee, Author 
Of Liberty, to Thee we sing; Long may our 
land be bright with freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, Great God our 
King." à 

Benediction: Dr. Abraham Vereide, found- 
er. International Christian Leadership. 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” II Corinthians 3: 17. 

The United States of America began and 
lives as a result of faith in God— 

“s + for the glory of God and advance- 
Ment of the Christian faith * * * do by 
these presents solemnly and mutually in 

e presence of God, and one of another, 
Covenant and combine ourselves together 
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into a civil body politic * * *”—Mayflower 
Compact. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men * * — Declaration of 
Independence. 

The Bible has been and is the foundation 
for this faith. 

“It is impossible to govern the world with- 
out the Bible’—George Washington. 

“The Bible is the rock on which this Re- 
public rests”—Andrew Jackson. 

“The American Nation from its first settle- 
ment in Jamestown to this hour is based 
upon and permeated by the Bible“ Justice 
Brewer of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

This faith assures an adequate leadership 
for this hour. 

“He who shall introduce into public af- 
fairs the principle of primitive Christianity, 
will change the face of the world”—Benja- 
min Franklin. 

“I know there is a God. * * * If He has 
a place and a work for me, and I think He 
has, I believe I am ready. I am nothing, 
but truth is everything. I know I am right, 
because I know that liberty is right for 
Christ teaches it, and Christ is God“ 
Abraham Lincoln. 

“The destiny of the world is in the hands 
of those statesmen who can interpret faith- 
fully the commands of the Almighty”—Da- 
vid Lawrence, editor of United States News. 

“Thanks be to God which given us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ“ 
I Corinthians 15: 57. 


Bakersfield, Calif., Chamber of Com- 
merce Effectively Helps Small Busi- 
ness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1962 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bedrock of any free society with 
a representative form of government 
based on honest uncoerced elections 
and a democratic social structure is 
the existence of large numbers of pri- 
vately owned and operated business 
ventures. The owners and operators 
provide the energy,- inventiveness, and 
variety of viewpoint necessary to a free 
enterprise economy, and indeed to a 
successful operation of government. 

Unfortunately, the growth of monop- 
oly business and government practices 
and policies threaten the life of our small 
business establishmeht. An awareness 
of this fact has produced much talk 
about the needs of small business, but, 
too often, such talk is like discussion of 
the weather—much is said about it, but 
nothing is ever done about it. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to discover 
an agency that has done something. I 
refer to the Greater Bakersfield Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which serves the major 
population complex at the southern end 
of California’s San Joaquin Valley. 

The success story begins with the es- 
tablishment by the chamber of a mili- 
tary affairs committee in response to the 
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location in Kern County of two major 
military installations, Edwards Air Force 
Flight Test Center and the Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station. 

This committee was designed to assist 
the military mission and the community 
simultaneously. 

As a result of the efforts of this com- 
mittee under the able chairmanship of 
William B. Rea, a local business leader, 
a military procurement department of 
the chamber was established to provide 
a link between the military establish- 
ments and business firms in Bakersfield 
and other areas of Kern County, which 
were potential sources of services and 
supplies to such establishments. 

This department fortunately was not 
a paper tiger. Under the directorship 
of Charles Carr, an action program 
began. 

Meetings were held with military pro- 
curement officials for the discussion of 
the mutual problems of buyer and seller. 
Military procurement officials were ap- 
prized of the capability of local suppliers 
through plant visits and other devices. 
The chamber department was consti- 
tuted a liaison agent between buyer and 
seller. 

As a result the respective military es- 
tablishments arrived at a favorable ap- 
praisal of the local supply capability and 
implemented that appraisal with in- 
creased blanket purchase orders. The 


end result has been an increase in the - 


value of services and supplies procured 
in the county of Kern with a flexibility 
of procurement which is of value to the 
Government. 

The benefits of this program are 
greater than the commercial advantages 
to the buyer and seller. They include a 
general improvement of relations be- 
tween what amounts to a Federal mili- 
tary family and a host civilian commu- 
nity. The end result will be better mili- 
tary morale and greater military effi- 
ciency. 

The program has received favorable 
acknowledgment by General B. H. 
Schriever, Commander, USAF Systems 
Command. 

In a memorandum—dated November 
27, 1961, directed to his subordinate 
commander, entitled “Opportunities for 
Small Business Concerns“—he states 
“3. It is also recommended that the 
members of your staff, whose work 
brings them in contact with local 
chambers of commerce, suggest to such 
civic organizations that they establish 
their own programs to keep small busi- 
ness concerns informed on opportunities 
for doing business with local military 
procurement activities. For example, 
the Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce 
employs an individual who devotes full 
time to liaison work between AFFTC, 
other governmental agencies and small 
concerns in the local California area. 
Through this medium, information on 
bids and requests for proposal is ob- 
tained and disseminated throughout 
the local small business community. 
This type of effort on the part of the 
chamber of commerce has increased 
competition and the participation of 
new small business firms in AFFTC pro- 
curements.“ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 30, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Fredric R. 
Mann, city representative and director 
of commerce of the city of Philadelphia, 
recently expressed great satisfaction 
with the results of the operation of the 
city’s industrial development program. 
City Representative: Mann said that the 
growing number of important industrial 
projects in Philadelphia reflects the 
cooperative effort of the city and the 
business community. It is further evi- 
dence that our industrial development 
program spearheaded by the Philadel- 
phia Industrial Development Corp., is 
producing jobs, increasing purchasing 
power and strengthening the economic 
base of the community and the area. 

The PIDC is a nonprofit agency work- 
ing in cooperation with the city and 
the chamber of commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia. The program during the 
past year consisted of 138 projects in- 
volving more than 5,400 jobs and 3,500,- 
000 square feet of floor space. 

I have attached to these remarks a 
newspaper article which appeared in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer on April 24, 
so that the Members of Congress can 
read the PIDC record of progress in 
industrial growth: 

PIDC's RECORD IN INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

HAILED 

The city's industrial development program 
during the past year consisted of 138 proj- 
ects involving more than 5,400 jobs and 
3,500,000 square feet of floor space last year, 
Thomas J. Monoghan, State secretary of 
commerce, announced Monday. 

The largest gain in employment was in 
the category of idle plants reoccupied, which 
produced about 1,270 jobs. Monoghan said. 
These Jobs were created by recently organized 
companies coming to Philadelphia from out- 
side the State. These firms built, or planned 
to build, about 300,000 square feet of floor 
space, he added. 

RESULTS ARE LAUDED 

Fredric R. Mann, city representative and 
director of commerce, said he was extremely 
gratified with the results. The tally included 
only those projects for which planning or 
construction had been confirmed. 

“The growing number of important in- 
dustrial projects in Philadelphia,” Mann 
Said, “reflects. the cooperative effort of the 
city and the business community. It is fur- 
ther evidence that our industrial develop- 
ment program spearheaded by the Philadel- 
phia Industrial Development Corp., is pro- 
during jobs, increasing purchasing power 
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and strengthening the economic base of the LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


community and the area.“ 
NONPROFIT GROUP 


The PIDC is a nonprofit agency working in 

ion with the city and the chamber 

of commerce of Greater Philadelphia. It 

completed 26 transactions in 1961, but not 

all of them were confirmed by the State in 
time for the report. 

PIDC's efforts helped retain 1,697 jobs 
within the city and created 948 new job op- 
portunities. The transactions involved ac- 
quisition of new and existing plant space 
with a cost of $7,146,000. 

“Our program has grown to a point where 
we can more than just compete with the 
many other industrial development corpo- 
rations,” Mann said. “We have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the business com- 
munity.” 

PROJECTS ARE LISTED 

Monaghan broke down the study as fol- 
lows for Philadelphia: new operations, new 
plants, 4; new operations, idle plants re- 
occupied, 49; expansions, factory additions, 
14; manufacturing, expansions idle plants re- 
occupied, 32; distribution warehouses and 
factory storage facilities, 39. 

ms in new plants added 340 new 
jobs and 130,000 square feet of construction. 
Factory additions involved 1,100 jobs and 
500,000 square feet of floor space; manufac- 
turing expansions, idle plants reoccupied in- 
volved 1,500 jobs and 849,000 square feet of 
floor space. Distribution warehouses and 
factory storage facilities produced 1,250 jobs 
and occupancy of 1,724,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

RECORD IN STATE 

In the entire State 657 new industrial 
projects opened up 21,241 new job oppor- 
tunities during the year, Monaghan said. 

Monaghan pointed out the report clearly 
designated relocations as “significant, in that 
many are relocations from cities to planned 
industrial districts or parks and reflect the 
impact of Pennsylvania's broad urban plan- 
ning and renewal activity as well as being 
additions to industrial plant capacity.” 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
8 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concressionat RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be recelyed for subscriptions to 
the Rrconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ans Recorp should be processed through this 

e. 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Record. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, ex 
from the ConcresstowaL Rxconn, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, seo, 185, p. 1942). 


